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A    CAREFUL    STUDY 

of  our  price  list  will  show  you 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
your  pharmaceutical  require- 
ments are  subject  to  40  per  cent, 
discount  without  contract  obli- 
gation, through  your  jobber.  Net 
prices  to  all  retailers  on  articles 
in  Part  II.,  which  is  relatively 
small,  are  on  the  same  net  basis 
as  commonly  given  by  competi- 
tors to  their  preferred  customers 
who  are  under  contract  to  buy  a 
given  quantity  direct  within  a 
specified  time. 

IN  VIEW  OF  THESE  FACTS 

does  it  seem  wise  to  obligate 
yourself  to  buy  a  large  amount  of 
pharmaceuticals  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  within  a  definite 
period  when  such  low  and  lib- 
eral terms  can  be  secured  at  any 
time  through  your  jobber  by 
specifying  Lilly? 

COMPARE  PRICE  LISTS 

CTUDY  your  past  purchases 
and  see  if  Lilly  specifications 
through  your  jobber  will  not  help 
you  to  keep  better  stock,  lower 
your  liabilities  and  give  you 
more  cash  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

YOUR  JOBBER  CARRIES  THE 
COMPLETE  LILLY  LINE      .•;     ;: 


ELI  LILLY  &  CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 

ST.   LOUIS  NEW  ORLEANS 
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NEW  FOURTH  EDITION  — REVISED  AND  REWRITTEN 

A  Text-book  of  Chemistry 

Intended  for  the  Use  of  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Students 

By  SAMUEL  P.  SADTLER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Member  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  Chemical  Editor  of  United  States  Dispensatory. 

AND 

VIRGIL  COBLENTZ,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

Member  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  Columbia  University. 

Octavo.     749  pages.      141  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3.50.     Sheep,  $4.00.     Fourth  Edition 

The  purpose  of  this  work  has  been  to  offer  a  text-book  on  Chem- 
istry which  would  combine  scientific  accuracy  and  completeness  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
students,  treating  all  compounds  mentioned  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  authors  have  had  many  years'  experience  as 
teachers  in  professional  schools  where  Chemistry  is  considered  one 
of  the  foundation-stones  upon  which  to  build  a  technical  education- 
This  experience  has  convinced  the  authors  that  the  subject  must  be 
taught  in  a  way  which,  while  thoroughly  scientific,  is  yet  distinctly 
adapted  to  the  ultimate  uses  of  the  students. 


TABLET  MANUFACTURE 

ITS  HISTORY,  PHARMACY  AND  PRACTICE 

By  JOSEPH  R.  WOOD,   M  A.,  Ph.G. 
12mo.     23  illustrations.     $2.00  net.     Waterproof  Cloth. 

This  volume  has  been  written  from  knowledge  gained  by  the 
author  through  many  years  of  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  pharmacists  who  manufacture  tablets  either  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  While  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  subject 
broadly,  its  nature  is  such  as  to  demand  the  consideration  of  details. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  causes  and  remedies  of  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  manufacture,  such  as  capping,  picking  and 
sticking.     Also,  to  the  method  of  treatment  of  individual  substances. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Publishers  Philadelphia 
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Organized:     Philadelphia,  1852.  Incorporated:     Washington,  D.  C,  1888. 

Sixtieth   Annual   Convention,   Denver,  Colo.,  August  19,  1912. 

OFFICIAL  ROSTER  FOR  1911-1912. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

President — John  G.  Godding,  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Honorary  President — Hexrv  15ik()TH.='=  I'M)  Vermont  St..  I'.lue  Island,  111. 

First  Vice  President — Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President — Charles  M.  Ford,  1236  Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Third  Vice  President — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal — James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio. 

Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — C.  Lewis  Diehl,  932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Local  Secretary — Charles  M.  Ford,  Denver,  Col. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL   FOR   1911-1912. 

Chairman — Eugene  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Vice  Chairman — James  M.  Good,  2601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary — Joseph  W.  England,  415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR   1911-1912. 

(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

Oscar  Oldberg,  Chicago,  111 Term  expires  1912 

Charles  E.  Caspari,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1912 

George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1912 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio,  O Term  expires  1913 

J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1913 

H.  H.  Rusby,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1914 

George  F.  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ga Term  expires  1914 

James  M.  Good,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1914 

(Elected  by  Local  Branches.) 
Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Northern  Ohio  Branch,  Cleveland Term  expires  1911 

E.  H.  LaPierre,  New  England  Branch,  Cambridge,  Mass Term  expires  1912 

John  B.  Thomas,  Baltimore  Branch,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

F.  J.  Wulling,  Northwestern  Branch,  Minneapolis Term  expires  1912 

William  R.  White,  Nashville  Branch,Nashville Term  expires  1912 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1912 

J.  A.  Koch,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1914 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans  Branch,  New  Orleans Term  expires  1914 

John  A.  Martin,  Denver  Branch,  Denver Term  expires  1914 

Henry  B.  Floyd,  City  of  Washington  Branch,  Washington  D.  C Term  expires  1914 

Thomas  D.  McElhenie,  New  York  Branch Term  expires  1915 

Albert  H.  Clark,  Chicago  Branch Term  expires  1915 

William  K.  Ilhardt,  St.  Louis  Branch Term  expires  1915 

(Members  Ex-Oificio.) 
The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  General   Secretary,  Treasurer,  Reporter  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy,  Secretary  of  the  Council,   Local   Secretary,   Historian,   and  the   Chairmen  of 
the  Sections. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman.  E.  H.  LaPierre. 

Otto  F.  Claus. 

*  Deceased. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman.  F.  J.  Wulling. 

G.  M.  Beringer,  J.  L.  Lembercer. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr. 

The  Editor,  Associate  Editors,  and  Treasurer,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON   CENTENNIAL  FUND. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

John  G.  Godding,  Chairman.  J.  A.  Koch. 

James  H.  Beal. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 
Otto  F.  Claus,  Chairman.  Solomon  Boehm. 

Francis  Hfmm. 

COMMITTEE  ON   INVESTED  AND  TRUST  FUNDS. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 

James  H.  Beal.  Thomas  P.  Cook. 

E.  G.  Eberle.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 
John  C.  Wallace.  Lewis  C.  Hopp. 

Charles  M.  Ford.  William  O.  Richtmann. 

Otto  Raubenheimer.  Charles  E.  Caspari. 

William  R.  White.  J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE   ON   TRANSPORTATION. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman.  Charles  B.  Whilden. 

Wilhelm  Bodemann.  F.  C.  Godbold. 

H.  M.  Whelpley.  W.  S.  Elkins,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Merrell.  W.  A.  Hover. 

F.  J.  Wulling.  C.  Herbert  Packard. 
Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.  L.  C.  Hopp. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 

(Elected  by  the  several  Sections.) 

SECTION    ON   SCIENTIFIC   PAPERS. 

Chairman — W.   O.   Richtmann,   Satsuma   Heights,  Fla. 
Secretary— CuKm-zs  H.  La  Wall,  39  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Associate — F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION    ON    EDUCATION    AND    LEGISLATION. 

Chairman — John  C.  Wallace,  61  E.  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Secretary — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  la. 
f  H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah,  Okla. 
Associates  ■  Philip  Asher,  1606  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
L.  D.  Ha\-enhill,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SECTION  ON   PRACTICAL  PHARMACY   AND   DISPENSING 

Chairman — P.  Henry  Utech,  209  Chestnut  St.,  jMeadville,  Pa. 
Secretary — J.  Leon  Lascoff,  Lexington  and  83d  St.,  New  York. 
Associate — W.  H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

SECTION  ON  COMMERCIAL   INTERESTS.  ^ 

Chairman — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Secretary — R.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka,  Fla. 

f  B.  E.  Pritchard,  1211  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Associates  \  Louis  Berger,  470  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 

[  Frank  H.  Carter,  776  Massachusetts,  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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section  on  historical  pharmacy. 

Chairman— Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Secretary— Caswzll  A.  Mayo,  62  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 
Historian — Edward  Kremers,  Madison,  Wis. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LOCAL  BRANCHES,  1911-1912. 
(The  General  Secretary  should  have  prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  changes.) 

CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

President— J.  H.  Wells.  Second  Vice  President— Williau  Gray. 

First  Vice  President—S.  K.  Saas.  Third  Vice  President— Mrs.  M.  M.  Gray, 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.   B.   Day. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Phannacy—J.  A.  Becker,  Publicity— Otto  Bruder. 

Medical  Relations — Bernard  Fantus.  Legislation — J.  P.  Crowley. 

Council  Representative — A.  H.  Clark. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRANCH. 

President— L.  C.  Hopp.  Vice  President— YJ.  T.  Hankey. 

Secretary-Treasurer — T.  Bernard  Tanner. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

President— F.  E.  Stewart.  Treasurer— Wiixiau  McIntyre. 

First  Vice  PresidentSAuuEh  C.  Henry.  ^^cr^tar^-— Ambrose  Hunsberger. 

Second  Vice  President— E.  Fullerton  Cook.      Council  Representative — Robert  C.  Cadmus. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Pharmacy— Vavl  L.  McConomy.  Professional  Relations— Fra^^k  E.  Morgan. 

Membership — Otto  Ksaus. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

(Scientific  Section.) 
President — C.  H.  Kimberly.  Secretary — F.  P.  Stroup. 

PITTSBURG   BRANCH. 

President— Andrev/  Campbell.  Third  Vice  President— Leoi^arh  K.  Darbaker. 

First  Vice  President — Louis  Saalbach.  Secretary — B.  E.  Pritchard. 

Second  Vice  President-^FzTER  G.  Walter.         Treasurer — P.  Henry  Utech. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership— CnARLES  E.  Willetts.  Medical  Relations— George  W.  Kutschee. 

Pracfjc^— Frederick  J.  Blumenschein.  Education  and  Legislation— J aues  H.  Beal. 

CITY   OF   WASHINGTON    BRANCH. 

President— Lewis  Flemer.  Secretary  and  Council  Member— Re^ry  B. 

First  Vice  President — Lyman  F.  Kebler.  Floyd. 

Second  V.  P.— Henry  E.  Kalusowski.  Treasurer— Wymot^u  H.  Bradbury. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Metnbership— Herbert  C.  Easterday  Medical  Relations— Frank  C.  Henry. 

Lf^ij/a/ion— Williard  S.  Richardson.  Scientific  Communications— Rodi^ey  H.  True. 

Publicity — Martin  J.  Wilbert. 

NEW   ENGLAND   BRANCH. 

President— Charles  F.  Nixon.  Vice  President— Albert  W.  Meserve. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  Albro  Newton. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Professional  Relations — Frank  F.  Ernst.  Membership — William  H.  Glover. 
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BALTIMORE   BRANCH. 
President— E.  F.  Kelly.  Vice  Pre.:ident—\V.  M.  FoucH. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.   W.   Hodson. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership— H.  A.  B.  Dunning.  Science  and  Practice— H.  P.  Hynson. 

Professional  Relations—].  F.  Hancock  Education  and  Legislation — J.   E.  Hancock. 

DENVER  BRANCH. 
President — John  Best  Second  Vice  President— C.  H.  Skinner 

First  Vice  President — L.  B.  Bridaham.  Secretary-Treasurer — F.  W.  Nitardy 

NEW  YORK   BRANCH. 

President— Geo.  C.  Diekman.  Vice  President— C.  D.  Bigelow. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Weinstein.  Secretary — Hugh  Craig. 

Committee  Chairmen. 

Progress  of  Pharmacy — Otto  Raubenheimer.  Professionl  Relations — J.  Leon  Lascoff. 

Education  and  Legislation — Thos.  P.  Cook.  Membership — Caswell  A.  Mayo. 

NASHVILLE  BRANCH. 
President-].  O.  Burge.  Srcuid  Vice  President— D.  J.  KuHN. 

First  J 'ice  President — E.  A.  Ruduiman.  Treasurer — C.  C.  Yol'NG. 

Secretary — William  R.  White. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — C.  C.  Young.  Legislation — Ira  B.  Clark. 

Trade  Interests — M.  E.  Hutton.  National  Formulary — R.  L.  Eves. 

NORTHWESTERN    BRANCH. 
President — Stewart  Gamble.  Sccrelary-Trensurcr — Edwin  L.  Xewcomb. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

COMMITTEE  ON    U.  S.  P. 

H.  a.  B.  Dunning Term  expires  1912      L.  D.  Havenhill,  C/im...Term  expires  1917 

Charles  E.  Caspari Term  expires  1913      L.  F.  Kebler Term  expires  1918 

A.  B.  Lyons Term  expires  1914      Harvey  A.  Sell Term  expires  1919 

William    Mittelbach Term  expires  1915      E.   Fullerton   Cook Term  expires  1920 

Reid  Hunt Term  expires  1916      E.  H.  LaPierre Term  expires  1921 

BOARD   OF   CANVASSERS. 

William  A.  Frost,  Chairman. St.  Paul,  Minn.      Tru.man  Gkiffen Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albert  D.  Thompson Minneapolis,  Minn. 

COMMITTEE  ON   UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Henry  Kraemer,  424  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1912 

Eustace  H.  Gane,  91  Fulton  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

B.  L.  Murray,  Care  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

W.  A.  Puckner,  535  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago Term  expires  1912 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn Term  expires  1913 

George  D.  Rosengarten,  P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1913 

Charles  E.  Vanderkleed,  200  1st  Ave.,  CoUingswood,  N.  J .' Term  expires  1913 

M.  I.  Wilbert,  728  20th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1913 

George  M.  Beringer,  (Chairman),  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

H.  H.  Rusby,  776  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis Term  expires  1914 

John  M.  Francis,  240  Seyburn  Ave.,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

J.  A.  Koch,  Bluff  and  Pride  Sts.,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1915 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  114  William  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1915 

L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan Term  expires  1915 

E.  L.  Newcomb,  527  5th  Ave.,  S.  E..  Minneapolis Term  expires  1915 
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COMMITTEE   ON    THE    NATIONAL    FORMULARY. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Chairman Louisville,  Ky.  H.  A.  B.  Dunning Baltimore   Md 

Clyde  M.  Snow Chicago,  111.  Samuel  L.  Hilton Washington  D  C 

A.  B.  Stevens Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Chas.  H.  La  Wall Philadelphia   Pa' 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Geo.  M.  Beringer Camden   N  j' 

Leonard  A.  Seltzer Detroit,  Mich.  M.  L  Wilbert Washington  '  D   C 

Harry  V.  Arny New  York  W.  L.  Scoville Detroit '  Mich" 

E.  Fullerton  Cook Philadelphia,  Pa.  William  A.  Hall Detroit^  Mich' 

Adam  Wirth New  Orleans,  La. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  6  E.  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

E   G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1913 

Harry  B   Mason,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

George  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1915 

William  B   Day,  Michigan  Blvd.,  and  12th  St.,  Chicago Term  expires  1916 

Willis  B.  Gregory,  530  Main  St.,  Buffalo Term  expires  1917 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  2  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y Term  expires  1918 

COMMITTEE   ON  TIME  AND  PLACE   OF   NEXT   MEETING. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

J.  O.  Purge,  Chairman Nashville      F.  C.  Godbold New  Orleans 

George  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

J.  C.  Burton Stroud,  Okla. 

COMMITTEE  ON   NATIONAL   LEGISLATION. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

W.  S.  Richardson,  C/im.  .Washington,  D.  C.      F.  A.  Hubbard Boston    Mass 

John  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa.      E.  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex.' 

Christopher  Koch Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

ON   STATUS  OF   PHARMACISTS   IN   GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 

George  F.  Payne,  Chairman Atlanta     W.  R.  White Nashville 

H.  H.  Rusby Newark     W.  B.  Day Chicago 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

WILLIAM   PROCTER   MEMORIAL   FUND. 

J.  F.  Hancock,  Chairman Baltimore      F.  C.  Ryan Detroit 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr Baltimore      Thomas  F.  Main .'.'.'...New  York 

A.  R.  L.  Dohme Baltimore      Parker  C.  Cook Baltimore 

B.  F.  Fairchild New  York      J.  K.  Lilly Indianapolis 

Caswell  A.  Mayo New  York      H.  S.  Wellcome London,  Eng. 

E.  G.  Eberle Dallas      George  Merrell Cincinnati 

J-  V;  Lengfeld San  Francisco      Jose  P.  Alacan Havana,  Cuba 

C.  M.  Ford Denver      William  B.  Day Chicago 

Clement  B.  Lowe Philadelphia      E.  L.  Patch Boston 

Henry  Kraemer Philadelphia      Lewis  C.  Hopp Cleveland 

ON  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

J.  W.  England,  Clmirman Philadelphia      J.  H.  Beal Scio 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

J.  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa. 

ON   PATENTS  AND  TRADE   MARKS. 

F.  E.  Stewart,  Chairman Philadelphia      Solomon  Boehm St.  Louis 

S.  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C.      L.  G.  Blakeslee St.  Louis 

L.  W.  Griffin Boston 
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INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE    ON    PHARMACEUTICAL    NOMENCLATURE. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman New  York      H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis  J 

Joseph  P.  Remington Philadelphia      G.  M.  Beringer Camden  ^' 

E.  O.  Engstrom Pittsfield 

ON   DRUG  REFORM. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  Chairman Lawrence,  Kan.      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

E.  V.  Howell Chapel  Hill 

ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

George  C.  Diekman,  Chairman..  .New  York      C.  W.  Johnson Seattle 

A.  H.  Clark : Chicago      Philip  Asher New  Orleans 

George  A.  Gorgas Harrisburg 

DELEGATES  TO  A.   M.  A.  SECTION   ON   PHARMACOLOGY. 

J.  P.  Remington,  Chairvian Philadelphia  L.  F.  Kebler Washington.  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis  G.   M.   Beringer Camden 

J.  H.  Beal Scio  Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

H.  H.  RusBY Newark,  N.  J.  Theo.  J.  Bradley Albany 

I.  V.  S.  Stanislaus Philadelphia  George  E.   Norton Cambridge 

DELEGATES  TO  N.  W.  D.  A. 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  Cluiirman New  York      Theo.  F.  Meyer St.  Louis 

Fred  L.  Carter Boston,  Mass.      Howard  Brewer Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Beal Scio,  O. 

DELEGATES  TO    N.  A.   R.   D. 

H.  B.  Guilford,  Chairman.  W.  Bodeman. 

Simon  N.  Jones  W.  C.  Anderson. 

Frank  H.  Fkeericks. 

ON   PHYSIOLOGICAL  TESTING. 

E.  M.  Houghton,  Chairman 130  Longfellow  Ave.,  Detroit 

H.  C.  Wood,  Jr 434  S.  44th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Charles  R.  Eckler 432  E.  St.  Oair  St.,  Indianapolis 

W.  A.  Pearson 35  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia 

William  Worth  Hale 1495  Newton  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMITTEE  ON    EDITING  RULES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Francis  B.  Hays,  Chairman New  York      Harry   B.   Mason Detroit 

Ezra  J.  Kennedy New  York      Hugo  Kantrowitz New  York 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF   PHARMACY. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Jos.  P.  Remington,  C/iairman. .  .Philadelphia      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

Eugene  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

COMMITTEE   ON   ORGANIZATION    OF   LOCAL   BRANCHES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  C/j»i«.  .  .Cincinnati      Joseph  Lengfeld San  Francisco 

Geo.  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Otto  Claus St.  Louis 

Charles  W.  Johnson Seattle 

COMMITTEE    ON     DRUG     MARKET. 

(Appontcd  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  Section.) 

Edgar  L.  Patch,  Chairman.  L.  F.  Kebler. 

W.  L.  ScoviLLE.  H.  H.  Rusbv. 
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GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE,  1911-1912. 
William  B.  Day,  Chairman,  74  East  12th  St..  Chicago. 


Ala. — W.  E.  Bingham,  Tuscaloosa. 
James  C.  VanAntwerp,  Mobile. 

Ariz. — Harry  Brisley,  Prescott. 
R.  P.  H.  Roziene,  Phoenix. 

Ark.— W.  L.  DeWoody,  Pine  Bluff. 
F.  ScHACHLEiTER,  Hot  Springs. 
Miss  M.  A.  Fein,  Little  Rock. 

Calif. — Albert  Schneider,  San  Francisco. 
Charles  B.  Whilden,  San  Francisco. 
George  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  Sacramento. 
Thomas  W.  Jones,  Los  Angeles. 
J.  G.  Munson,  San  Jose. 

Colo. — S.  L.  Bresler,  Denver. 
Fred  W.  Nitardy,  Denver. 
E.  L.  Scholtz,  Denver. 

Conn. — Charles  A.  Rapelye,  Hartford. 
John  B.  Ebbs,  Waterbury. 

D.  C. — W.  S.  Richardson,  Washington. 

M.  L  Wilbert,  Washington. 

Del. — H.  K.  Watson,  Wilmington. 

E.  A.  Truitt,  Middleton. 

Fla. — ^J.  M.  Dixon,  Jacksonville. 
Ernest  Berger,  Tampa. 

Ga. — William  S.  Elkins,  Atlanta. 
Max  Morris,  Macon. 

Ida. — Clarence  O.  Ballou,  Boise. 
H.  M.  Skeels,  Twin  Falls. 

111. — C.  H.  Avery,  Chicago. 
George  W.  Sohrbeck,  Moline. 
Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Chicago. 
W.  B.  Day,  Chicago. 

Ind. — Frank  H.  Carter,  Indianapolis. 

F.  S.  Hereth,  Indianapolis. 
W.  H.  Rudder,  Salem. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr.,  La  Porte. 

Iowa — WiLBER  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City. 

G.  ScHERLiNG,  Sioux  City. 

Kan. — Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence. 
Mathias  Noll,  Atchison. 

Ky. — John  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort. 
C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Louisville. 

La. — Fabius  C.  Godbold,  New  Orleans. 
M.  T.  Breslin,  New  Orleans. 
Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans. 

Me. — Alfred  P.  Cook,  Portland. 
M.  L.  Porter,  Dan  forth. 
C.  H.  Davis,  Bangor. 

Md. — H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  Baltimore. 
Evander  F.  Kelly,  Baltimore. 
H.  L.  Meredith,  Hagerstown. 

Mass. — C.  Herbert  Packard,  Boston. 
E.  H.  LaPierre,  Cambridge. 
James  F.  Guerin,  Worcester. 
William  H.  Glover,  Lawrence. 

Mich. — William  A.  Hall,  Detroit 
Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit. 
J.  O.  Schlotterbeck,  Ann  Arbor. 
W.  C.  Kirchgessner,  Grand  Rapids. 


Minn. — F.  J.  Wulling,  Minneapolis. 

Albert  D.  Thompson,  Minneapolis. 

W.  A.  Frost,  St.  Paul. 

Charles  T.  Heller,  St.  Paul. 
Miss. — Oscar  W.  Bethea,  Meridian. 

A.  S.  Cody,  Osyka. 
Mo. — H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis. 

Otto  H.  Claus,  St.  Louis. 

W.  MiTTLEBACH,  Booneville. 

Charles  E.  Zinn,  Kansas  City. 

J.  G.  Wirthmann,  Kansas  City. 
Mont. — Howard  Rockefeller,  Butte. 

Lee  Warren,  Billings. 
Neb. — Charles  R.  Sherman,  Omaha. 

Autumn  V.  Pease,  Fairbury. 
Nev. — Joseph  M.  Taber,  Elko. 
N.  H. — William  D.  Grace,  Portsmouth. 

Herbert  E.  Rice,  Nashua. 
N.  J. — George  M.  Beringer,  Camden. 

Charles  Holzhauer,  Newark. 

H.  A.  Jordan,  Bridgeton. 
N.  Y. — George  C.  Deikman,  New  York  Qty. 

Joseph  Weinstein,  New  York  City. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York  City. 

W.  C.  Alpers,  New  York  City. 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Brooklyn. 

Albert  M.  Roehrig,  Buflfalo. 

Warren  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 
N.  C. — E.  V.  ZoELLER,  Tarboro. 

E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill. 
N.  D. — H.  L.  Haussmen,  Grafton. 

W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 
New  Mexico — B.  C.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 
Ohio — Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Cleveland. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio. 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Cincinnati. 

George  B.  Kauffman,  Columbus. 
Okla. — FoRESS  B.  Lillie,  Guthrie. 

H    D.  Kniseley,  Checotah. 
Ore. — John  A.  Laue,  Portland. 

G.  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles. 
Pa. — Joseph  W.  England,  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Cliffe,  Philadelphia. 

W.  McIntyre,  Philadelphia. 

E.  Fullerton  Cook,  Philadelphia. 

Julius  A.  Koch,  Pittsburg. 
R.  I. — W.  O.  Blanding,  Providence. 

James  O'Hare,  Providence. 
S.  C. — G.  W.  Evans,  Anderson. 
S.  D. — Irwin  A.  Keith,  Lake  Preston. 

E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 

Tenn. — John  T.  McGill,  Nashville. 
William  R.  White,  Nashville. 

F.  W.  Mayo,  Memphis. 
Tex. — Jacob  Schrodt,  Dallas. 

Robert  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 
R.  H.  Needham,  Fort  Worth. 

Utah — F.  A.  Druehl,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Otto  R.  Peters,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vt— E.  W.  Oilman,  Marshfield. 
W.  E.  Terrill,  Montpelier. 
W.  H.  Zottman,  Burlington. 
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Va. — Charles  B.  Fleet,  Lynchburg. 
T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 

Wash. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle. 
Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle. 
P.  Jensen,  Tacoma. 

W.  Va. — John  Coleman,  Wheeling. 
George  O.  Young,  Buckhannon. 

Wis. — Edward  Williams,  Madison. 
Edward  Hebbard,  La  Crosse. 
Henry  Z.  Ruenzel,  Milwaukee. 

Wyo. — Arthur  Neville,  Fort  Mackenzie. 

Hawaiian  Islands — 
Samuel  Louis  Rumsey,  Honolulu. 

Province  of  Manitoba — 
H.  E.  J.  Bletcher,  Winnipeg. 


Province  of  New  Brunswick — 
M.  V.  Paddock,  St.  John. 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia — 
F.  C.  Stimson,  Halifax. 

Province  of  Ontario — 
C.  F.  Heebner,  Toronto. 

Province  of  Quebec — 
J.  E.  Morrison,  Montreal. 

Cuba — Jose  Guillermo  Diaz,  Havana 
Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 

Alaska — Guy  L.  Smith,  Douglas. 

Philippine  Islands — 
Newton  C.  Comfort,  Manila. 

Porto  Rico — Fred  C.  Baum,  San  Juan. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATIONS   OF   BOARDS    OF  PHARMACY 

OFFICERS    FOR    1911-1912. 

R.  n.  Walker,  President Gonzales,  Ttx.       IF.  L.  Haussaman,  i>(/  V.  Pics. Grahon,  N.D. 

D.  V.  Davis,  First  Vice  President.  .Barre,  Vt.      L.  C.  Liwis,  3d  Vice  Pres Tuskegee,  Ala. 

A.  F.  Sala,  Secretary-Treasurer .  .Winchester,  Ind. 

Executive  Committee. 
J.  B.  Bond.  Sr.,  Climn.,  1912. Little  Rock,  Ark.       C.  E.  Zixx.  1>)14 


T.  A.  Miller.  1913 Richmond,  Va. 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

R.  H.Walker,  ex-ofKcio;  A.  F.  S.\la,  ex-officio 


Syllabus  Committee. 

W.  H.  Rlddek,  seven  years Salcm,  Ind.       Charles  Geitner,  four  years.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  O.  Encstro.m,  six  years. .  .Pittstield,  Mass.       Chas.  T.  Heller,  three  years.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

S.  L.  Hilton,  five  years. .  .Washington,  D.  C.      D.  F.  Joxes,  two  years Watertown,  S,  D. 

C.  O.  BiGELOw,  one  year....Xcw  York  City. 


Questions  and    Methods  Committee. 

H.  L.  Haussaman,  C/n;;». ..  .Grafton.  X.  I).       C.  X.  Avkkv 

\Vm.  C.  Poweli Snow  Hill,  Md.       F.  W.  Bucknam 


Chicago,  111. 

....  Skowhegan,  Me. 


Legislation  Committee. 

J.  C.  Burton,  Chairman Stroud,  Okla      A.  J.  Fischer Santa  Fc.  X.  M. 

En.  J.  Rodger? Port  Huron.  Mich.      C.  O.  Ballou Boise,  Idaho 

F.  W.  Ward Memphis,  Tcnn. 

Committee  to  Arrange  Reciprocal  Interchange  with   Cuba. 

E.  Berger,  Cliii'i'iii.ni Tampa,  ''"la.      J.  F.  Dowdy Little  Rock.  .Ark. 

H.  L.  Haussaman Grafton.  X.  D. 

Publication   Committee. 
S.  L.  Brksler Denver.  Colo. 


AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL    FACULTIES 


['resident.  J.  ( ).  .S(  iii.iittkki!K(H. 

.\nn  .\rbor,  Mich. 

Vice  President,  A.  H.  Clark Chicago,  III. 

Sec.-Treas..Ci\.\s.\y.  Johnson.  Seattle.  Wash. 


l:.vcciitife  Conintitlee — 

J.  .v.  Koch,  Chairman Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Eberle Dallas,  Texas 

E.  H.  La  Pierre Boston,  Mass. 

J.  M.  Gwn St.  Louis.  Mo. 

W.  J.  Teetkr.^ Iowa  Citv.  Iowa 


Members   on    National    Syllabus   Committee. 

C.  B.  Lowe Term  ends  1912      J.  .A.  Schi.otterbech Term  ends  1915 

W.  C.  .Anderson Term  ends  1913      H.  H.  Rusby Term  ends  1916 

J.  .\.  Koch Term  ends  1914      J.  H.  Beal Term  ends  1917 

C.  W.  Johnson Term  ends  1918 
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Merrell  I  ^^P  "P  ^"^^  ^"^''^^ 
r .  I    Keep  down  the  Price 


To  specify  Merrell  on  your  orders  is  to 
^rasp  opportunity  by  the  hand  and  profit  by 
the  Quality  and  Price  Selling  Plan  introduced 
by  the  Merrell  Company  in  1912. 

This  pharmacal  evolution  means  better 
values,  increased  profits,  and  improved  busi= 
ness  conditions  for  the  retail  druggist. 

We  cannot  tell  you  all  about  it  here, 
but  if  you  examine  our  catalogue  and  com- 
pare our  prices,  you  will  not  miss  an  oppor= 
tunity  to  specify  Merrell  and  insist  on  getting 
this  high=class  line  at  a  saving  of  ten  percent. 

Tlie  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Cfiemical  Company, 
CINCINNATI. 

^  Have  you  our  1912  Price  Current 
If   not,    mail    this  coupon   to  secure  a 
copy    and    full     explanation    of    our 
Selling  Plan. 


NEW  YORK  DEPOT— The  Chas.  N.  Crittenton  Co.,  115  Fulton  St. 

CHICAGO  DEPOT— Morrison,  Plummer  &  Co.,  217-222  Washington  St. 
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OUR  SPECIALTY 
QUALITY  AND  PRICE 


^  It  is  simply  impossible  to  buy  better  Fire 
Insurance.  We  offer  the  very  best.  Reliability, 
safety  and  honesty  are  the  foundation  of  our 
business. 

^  Our  price  is  right.  We  save  you  25  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

^  A  druggist  who  does  not  carry  at  least  a  part  of  his 
insurance  with  us,  is  making  a  mistake.  Write,  and  we 
will  prove  it  to  you.  We  are  drug  store  insurance  spec- 
ialists. A  Capital  Stock  not  a  Mutual  Company.  Our 
Surplus  for  policyholders  is  nearly  $300,000.00.  We 
have  representatives  in  31  states,  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  31  State  Insurance  Departments.  We  write 
insurance  only  on  the  property  of  retail  druggists  and  only 
in  fire  protected  towns. 


ADDRESS 


1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


[^m(tricanT^\)  arm  aceu  Ileal 


Volume  I 


JULY,     1912 


No.  7 


Office  of  Publication,  79-89  North  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum,  within  the  United   States.     To   Canada,  $3.35.    To  other 
foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union,  $3.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  twenty-five  cents. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  matter. 

Papers  and  communications  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Offen- 
sive personalities  must  be  avoided. 


THE  DENVER  CONVENTION  AND  AFTER. 

IN  previous  numbers  of  the  Journal,  frequent  references  have  been  made  to 
the  sixtieth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
at  Denver,  August  16-24,  1912.  The  June 
issue  contained  the  preliminary  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Transportation  on  rail- 
road routes  and  rates  from  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coast  cities  respectively,  a  tentative 
program  of  the  various  sessions,  and  a  list 
of  entertainments  provided  by  Denver 
druggists  and  citizens.  Headquarters  \vill 
be  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  the  same 
hotel  which  was  the  abiding  place  of  the 
Association  at  its  Denver  meeting  seventeen 
years  ago.  Other  hotels  charging  moderate 
rates  are  within  convenient  walking  dis- 
tance of  headquarters. 

In  the  early  days  of  pharmaceutical  as- 
sociations, the  annual  meetings  represented 
most  of  their  activities,  and  between  con- 
ventions the  associations  had  only  a  paper 
existence,  represented  by  the  annual  volume 
of  proceedings,  containing  the  constitution 
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Brown  Palace  Hotel. 
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and  by-laws  anrl  roll  of  members.  Such  a  sporadic  existence,  however,  does  not 
meet  the  enlarged  demands  of  present-day  pharmacy  and  consequently  the  more 
progressive  associations  have  undertaken  enterprises  which  make  them  active 
throughout  the  year.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  was 
the  i)rincipal  cause  which'led  to  the  establishment  of  The  Journal.  Throughout 
the  year  its  various  committees  and  officers  are  actively  at  work  upon  the  subjects 
committed  to  their  charge,  so  that  the  annual  convention  is  now  rather  the  settling- 
up  period,  or  the  occasion  when  the  officers  and  committees  make  their  final  re- 
ports upon  the  work  of  the  year  and  receive  their  instruction  for  the  activities  of 
the  year  to  follow.  It  also  represents  the  Grand  Council  of  Pharmacy,  when  the 
representatives  of  all  branches  of  pharmaceutical  workers,   retailers,  manufac- 


Four-Mile  Canyon  and  the  Ward  Line. 


turers,  boards  of  pharmacy,  etc.,  come  together  for  consultation  upon  their 
various  lines  of  work,  and  also  for  the  consideration  of  questions  involving  the 
relations  of  the  different  branches  of  pharmacy  to  each  other. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  nature  of  these  meetings  so  that  their  value 
would  bo  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  have  never  attended  them,  while  for 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending,  no  description  is  needed. 

The  bulk  of  each  convention  is  composed  of  those  who  have  attended  year 
after  year  for  many  years,  no  matter  where  the  conventions  are  held.  Certainly 
they  believe  they  are  profited,  or  they  would  not  attend  so  faithfully. 

To  select  a  meeting  place  which  shall  be  equally  agreeable. to  members  scat- 
tered from  the  Philippines  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  from  British  Colmnbia 
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to  the  West  Indies,  is  of  course,  impossible.  The  Association  has  not  only  to 
consider  tlie  residence  of  the  majority  of  its  membership,  but  also  the  pharma- 
ceutical needs  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  holding  of  an  annual 
convention  is  always  marked  by  a  revival  of  pharmaceutical  interests  in  the 
section  visited,  and  by  the  creation  of  enthusiasm  that  persists  for  years  after- 
wards. These  were  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  selection  of  Denver  for 
the  1912  assembly.  This  beautiful  city  is  the  natural  gateway  to  the  cluster  of 
states  embraced  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  and  is  a  center  of  pharmaceutical 
interests  as  well  as  of  general  culture  and  commerce. 


The  Great  Snowy  Range. 

The  program  of  the  general  sessions  and  section  meetings  has  been  amended 
in  accordance  with  suggestions  received  from  section  officers  and  others  and  now 
stands  as  follows : 


Revised  Program  for  the  Sixtieth  Annual  AIeeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Denver,  Col.,  August  19-24,  1912. 

(Headquarters,  Broz\.'ii  Palace  Hotel.) 
Monday,  August  19 — ■ 
9:00  A.M.     Meeting  of  the  Council. 
10:00  A.  M.     Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 
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Monday,  August  19 — 

3:00  P.M.     First  General  Session. 

(The  Nominating  Committee  will  meet  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  First  General  Session.) 
9:00  P.M.     President's  Reception. 

Tuesday,  August  20 — 

9:00  A.  M.     Meeting  of  the  Council. 
Second  General  Session. 
Section  on  Commercial  Interests. 
Section  on  Scientific  Papers. 

Section  on  Commercial  Interests  (Second  Session). 
Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 


10:00  A.M. 
3  :00  P.  M. 
3:00  P.M. 
8 :00  P.  M. 
8:00  P.M. 


Two  Rounds  of  the  Giant's  Ladder. 

Wednesday,  August  21 — 

9:00  A.  M.  Meeting  of  the  Council. 

10:(X)  A.M.  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation. 

3  :00  P.  M.  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing. 

6:30  P.M.  Separate  Reunions  of  College  Alumni. 

8:00  P.M.  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  (Second  Session.) 

9:30  P.M.  Smoker. 

Thursday,  August  22 — 

9:00  A.  ]\I.     Meeting  of  the  Council  (Organization  of  the  Council  for  1912- 
1913). 
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Thursday,  August  22 — 
10:00*A.  ]\I.     Meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  (Second 

Session). 
10:00  A.M.     Section  on  Scientific  Papers  (Second  Session). 
3:00  P.  ]\I.     Section  on  Scientific  Papers  (Third  Session. 
3:00  P.  M.     Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing  (Second  Session). 
8 :00  P.  ]\I.     Joint  Session  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  Section  on  Education 

and  Legislation. 
8:00  P.M.     Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy. 


The  Parting  of  the  \\ci\.-. 
Friday,  August  23 — 

8:00  A.M.     Mountain  Excursion  to  Glacier  Lake,  visiting  en  route  the  L^ni- 
versity  of  Colorado  and  Boulder.    Chautauqua  Entertainment  by 
the  Citizens  of  Boulder.    Returning  to  Denver  at  6 :00  p.  m. 
8:00  P.M.     Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy  (Second  Session). 

Saturday,  August  2-1 — 
9:00  A.  ^L     Meeting  of  the  Council. 
10:00  A.M.     Final  General  Session. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  above  program,  it  is  believed  that  sufficient  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  successful  discharge  of  the  work  which  the  convention 
will  have  to  do.  The  hospitable  spirit  of  the  Denver  drug  trade  is  such  that  it  has 
had  to  be  restrained  rather  than  encouraged  in  providing  entertainments  for  the 
hours  not  occupied  by  business.     A  sufficient  number  of  diversions  have  been 
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authorized,  however,  to  fully  occupy  the  time  of  the  members  between  sessions. 
The  special  entertainments  provided  for  the  ladies  are  as  follows : 

Program  of  Special  Entertainments  for  Ladies  Attending  the  Sixtieth 

Annual  Convention. 
Tuesday,  August  20 — 

9:00  A.M.     Fifty-mile  trolley  ride,  visiting  the  foothills  about  Denver. 

8:00  P.  M.     Concert  and  moving  pictures  by  E.  C.  Fine,  of  Boulder. 

Wednesday,  August  21 — 

9:00  A.  M.     Seeing  Denver  in  Automobiles. 

2:00  P.  M.     Matinee  at  Elitch's  Gardens. 

r.attle  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimac. 
Zoological  Gardens. 

8:00  P.M.     Toast  Banquet  tendered  by  the  ladies  of  the  Denver  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

'J"hur>day.  August  22 — 
9:00  A.M.     Autos. 
3:00  P.M.     Card  Partv  at  Brown  Palace. 


The  Glacier  Lake  Trip. 
This  has  been  set  for  Friday  of  the  convention  week,  and  is  one  of  the  enter- 
tainments provided  by  the  Denver  druggists  for  the  entire  membership.  The  ex- 
cursion will  be  over  the  Den- 
ver Boulder  and  Western 
Railroad,  along  the  famous 
"Switzerland  trail  of  Amer- 
ica." In  three  hours'  time  the 
train  traverses  a  distance  of 
tifty  miles  through  the  region 
where  sky  and  mountain 
meet,  passing  around  the  cra- 
ters of  extinct  volcanoes  to 
the  "Crest  of  the  Continent," 
yielding  a  continuous  pano- 
rama of  mountain  peaks  and 
snow-clad  ranges  that  is  prob- 
ably not  surpassed  in  any 
other  region  of  Colorado. 
The  cuts  ■  representing  the 
Four-mile  Canyon  and  the 
Ward  Line,  the  Great  Snowy  Range,  two  Rounds  of  the  Giant's  Ladder,  Parting 
of  the  Ways,  and  Glacier  Lake  are  of  views  on  this  trip.  At  the  city  of  Boulder 
a  stop  will  be  made  to  visit  the  beautiful  University  of  Colorado,  the  state's 
princii)al  educational  institution,  and  to  enjoy  a  Chautauqua  entertainment 
tendered  bv  the  citizens  of  Boulder. 


The  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas. 
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Post-Convention  Excursions. 

It  has  been  customary  wlicn  holdinj^  conventions  in  cities  adjacent  to  regions 
possessing  great  natural  attractions,  to  arrange  for  post-convention  excursions, 
and  several  of  these  have  been  projected  to  follow  the  present  meeting.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  excursions  are  that  they  enable  the  members  to  visit  portions  of 
the  country  which  otherwise  they  might  never  be  able  to  see  and  at  less  cost  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  Regular  attendants  of  past  conventions  recall  the 
excursions  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Old  Quebec,  to  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona,  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  the  Big  Trees 
of  California.  Catalina  Islands  in  the  Pacific  (3cean,  the  Columbia  River,  the 
Glaciers  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  etc.,  as  among  the  most  glorious  recollections 
of  their  lives. 

Following  the  Denver  meeting  several  trips  of  this  kind  will  be  possible.  One 
of  these  is  the  celebrated  "Circle  Trip"  over  the  picturesque  Denver  and  Rio 


Eagle  River  Canyon. 


Grande  Railroad,  through  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  covering  four  days,  traveling  by  daylight  only.  The  cost  will  be  $28.00  for 
the  round  trip,  or  in  parties  of  ten,  $20.80. 

The  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City  will  include  a  portion  of  the  circle  trip,  and  passes 
through  the  cities  of  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo,  then  through  the  Royal  Gorge 
and  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Arkansas  River,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  chasms  in 
the  world  through  which  a  railroad  passes,  where  the  granite  walls  of  the  canyon 
tower  2627  feet  on  either  side  of  the  track.  The  road  then  passes  through  Salida, 
the  Brown  Canyon,  passing  Collegiate  Peaks,  then  over  Tennessee  Pass  of  the 
Continental  Divide  and  through   the  Easfle   River   Canvon.   thence   through   the 
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canyon  of  the  Grand  River,  and  by  way  of  Glenwood  Springs  to  Salt  Lake.  At 
Salt  Lake  City  opportunity  will  be  given  for  seeing  the  great  Tabernacle  and  the 
wonderful  lake  of  saturated  brine  which  has  given  its  name  both  to  the  city  and 
to  the  remarkable  valley  in  which  it  is  located.  Passengers  who  desire  to  remain 
for  a  longer  period  of  time  at  Salt  Lake  City  will  have  the  privilege  of  doing  so. 

Returning,  the  excursionists  will  have  the  privilege  of  coming  by  way  of  the 
same  route  as  going,  with  a  six  hours'  stop  at  Glenwood  Springs,  where  they  can 
view  the  famous  swimming  pool  fed  at  one  end  by  nearly  boiling  water  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  at  the  other  end  by  ice-cold  water  from  the  mountains, 
or,  if  they  prefer,  they  can  return  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Denver  by  way  of 
Montrose  and  Gunnison  through  the  Black  Canyon,  and  over  the  Continental 
Divide  by  the  way  of  Marshall  Pass,  where  the  track  reaches  the  altitude  of 
10,854  feet. 

For  those  who  have  the  time  to  spare  and  the  additional  "medium  of  exchange," 


Temple  Square,  Salt  Lake  City,  Showing  Temple,  Tabernacle,  and  Assembly  Hall. 


there  will  be  offered  the  opportunity  of  a  trip  to  and  through  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  the  expense  of  which  includes  also  that  of  the  Salt  Lake  trip ;  and 
there  is  also  the  possibility  of  making  trips  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  reasonable 
rates. 

It  would  be  useless  of  course  to  attempt  even  to  enumerate  all  of  the  possible 
places  to  visit,  or  the  opportunities  for  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  vast  Rocky 
Mountain  region  adjacent  to  Denver,  and  therefore,  we  have  attempted  to  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  those  most  conveniently  and  cheaply  reached,  which  are  pos- 
sible to  the  average  member  who  will  attend  the  convention. 

J.    H.    BEAL. 
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WHAT  BOARDS  OF  PHARMACY  CAN  DO  TO  RAISE  THE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  REGISTRATION. 

IT  is  quite  probable,  judging  from  their  activities,  that  but  few  boards  of  phar- 
macy have  reahzed  the  full  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  law  which 
they  are  appointed  to  enforce. 

One  very  well  settled  principle  of  statutory  construction  is  that  when  an  official 
body  is  expressly  empowered  to  discharge  a  specific  function  the  grant  of 
express  powers  carries  with  it  such  implied  powers  as  are  necessary  to  carry  the 
expressed  powers  into  effect.  If  it  were  not  so,  boards  and  commissions  would 
frequently  be  incapable  of  discharging  the  functions  imposed  upon  them,  since 
the  infirmities  of  human  foresight,  and  the  limitations  of  languages  are  such  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  provide  in  advance  for  all  the  possible  contingencies 
of  administration,  or  to  meet  the  devices  of  those  who  would  evade  the  spirit  of 
the  law  while  apparently  complying  with  its  literal  verbiage. 

While  the  general  rule  is  as  above  stated  there  are  limits,  of  course,  to  the  extent 
to  which  implied  powers  can  be  read  into  a  grant  of  express  powers. 

For  example,  it  is  well  settled  that  a  board  cannot  change  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  or  extend  the  scope  of  its  provisions  beyond  the  limits  set  by  the  legislature, 
or  in  other  words  that  it  cannot  adopt  rules  and  regulations  which  would  operate 
to  diminish  the  rights  or  increase  the  responsibilities  of  those  aft"ected  by  the  law, 
or  which  would  make  criminal  any  act  not  criminal  under  the  law  itself,  because 
such  functions  belong  exclusively  to  the  regularly  constituted  law-making  body, 
and  cannot  be  delegated  to  others. 

In  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  implied  powers  we  also  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  statute  law  is  largely  a  matter  of  definition,  and  hence  that 
the  manner  in  which  an  official  act  is  discharged,  or  its  legal  form,  may  have  as 
much  to  do  in  determining  its  validity  as  the  character  of  the  act  itself,  i.  e.,  that 
an  executive  act  may  be  valid  in  one  form  and  invalid  in  another,  though  in  sub- 
stance and  effect  both  may  be  practically  the  same. 

It  probably  will  not  be  seriously  disputed  that  the  purpose  of  the  board  exami- 
nation is  to  test  the  candidate's  fitness  to  practice  pharmacy  with  safety  to  the 
public.  The  manner  in  which  the  test  is  to  be  made  is  always  left  largely,  and  in 
many  cases,  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  board.  The  fact  to  be  determined  is 
made  clear  in  the  law,  but  the  manner  of  its  determination,  and  the  final  decision 
as  to  the  abilities  of  the  candidate  are  matters  entirely  within  the  board's  official 
discretion. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  board  of  pharmacy  may  properly  include  in  an 
examination  anything  and  everything  it  deems  necessar}-  to  test  the  candidate's 
fitness  for  registration,  provided  the  inclusion  is  made  in  proper  manner  and 
form. 

As  an  example  of  a  possibly  improper  method  of  exercising  official  discretion, 
suppose  the  board  should  adopt  a  formal  rule  that  only  high  school  graduates 
or  graduates  from  a  college  of  pharmacy  would  be  registered.  The  court  might 
overthrow  the  rule  upon  the  ground  that  it  imposed  an  obligation  not  imposed 
by  the  law.  The  court  would  likely  say  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  board  to 
test  the  present  fitness  of  the  candidate,  not  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained. 
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On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  board  avoids  all  such  formally  expressed  rules, 
and  instead  should  set  an  examination  based  entirely  upon  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but 
one  that  would  require  the  ability  and  training  which  an  average  high  school 
graduate  might  be  supposed  to  possess  in  order  to  pass.  In  this  case  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  court  would  very  likely  sustain  the  board's  action ;  for  the 
I'harmacopoeia  is  a  part  of  the  law,  and  the  pharmacist  must  comply  with  it.  an 
obvious  impossibility  unless  he  can  interpret  its  language  and  solve  the  problems 
based  upon  the  official  processes.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
court  would  not  uphold  the  board  in  requiring  the  candidate  to  show  that  he  can 
do  the  very  things  which  the  law  says  he  must  be  able  to  do. 

If  the  logic  of  the  above  illustration  is  sound,  then  without  further  legislation 
the  Ijoards  have  the  power  to  enforce  all  proper  educational  requirements. 

In  the  writer's  opinion  the  difficulty  of  the  board  would  be  not  so  much  in 
satisfying  the  courts  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  their  action,  as  in  satisfying  the 
druggists  who  want  cheap  clerks,  and  who  in  their  anxiety  to  get  them  lose  sight 
sight  of  the  fact  that  cheap  clerks  sooner  or  later  develop  into  cheap  competitors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  this  short-sightedness  that  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  multiplication  of  drug  stores  beyond  the  needs  of  the  population,  at  the 
same  time  decreasing  the  visible  supply  of  clerks,  and  also  the  ability  of  their 
employers  to  pay  them  reasonable  salaries. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  that  in  a  given  district  there  is  business  enough  to  just 
comfortably  support  one  store  conducted  by  the  proprietor  and  one  clerk,  and 
suppose  the  clerk  leaves  his  employer  and  sets  up  a  competing  store.  There  is 
now  a  demand  for  two  clerks  instead  of  one,  while  the  volume  of  business  from 
which  each  is  to  be  paid  has  been  halved. 

As  a  consequence  both  employers  seek  to  obtain  still  cheaper  help,  and  thus 
the  vicious  circle  is  perpetuated ;  for  it  is  natural  for  the  employe  who  is  over- 
worked and  underpaid  to  imagine  that  his  position  would  be  better  if  he  had  a 
store  of  his  own,  so  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  multiply  stores  to  the  point 
where  they  will  barely  pay  running  expenses.  Of  course  the  stores  which  do  not 
pay  running  expenses  are  eventually  eliminated  by  the  joint  action  of  the  sheriff 
and  insolvency  court,  but  leaving  the  local  trade  demoralized,  and  a  tendency  for 
the  situation  to  repeat  itself  after  the  former  disaster  has  been  forgotten. 

The  i)rogram  for  the  correcting  of  this  excessive  competition — if  it  is  capable 
of  correction — has  not  yet  been  worked  out,  but  certainly  one  of  the  first  steps 
is  in  the  cultivation  of  the  broad-mindedness  that  will  on  the  one  hand  prompt 
the  employer  to  pay  the  faithful  employe  as  nearly  the  value  of  his  services  as  his 
business  will  permit,  and  on  the  other  hand  will  lead  the  clerk  to  prefer  a  reason- 
able salary  to  the  doubtful  privilege  of  owning  a  store  that  barely  pavs  running 
expenses,  or  one  that  is  drifting  toward  certain  bankruptcy. 

The  part  of  the  board  of  pharmacy  in  this  program  is  to  use  to  the  limit  their 
authority  to  require  thorough  and  complete  educational  preparation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  to  become  the  managers  and  proprietors  of  drug  stores. 

J.    H.    BE.\L. 
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THE   MEETING   OF   THE   AMERICAN    MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

THE  sixty-third  annual  session  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  4-7,  1912,  is  now  a  matter  of  history  and  cannot 
help  but  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the  progress  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  upwards  of  3000  physicians  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  who,  divided  in  fourteen  sections,  listened  to  the  reading  of  more  than 
400  papers. 

As  in  former  years,  the  Section  on  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  presented 
a  program  that  was  of  unusual  interest  to  pharmacists  and  not  a  few  members  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  from  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
other  cities  attended  the  sessions  of  this  section  and  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
Professor  Joseph  P.  Remington  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Section  presented  an 
address  as  Chairman  of  the  delegation  from  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation and  the  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  present 
were,  on  motion,  accorded  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

Among  matters  of  direct  interest  to  pharmacy  discussed  in  this  Section,  the 
first  on  the  program  was  embodied  in  the  symposium  on  patents  and  trade-marks. 
The  discussion  on  this  subject  was  participated  in  by  retail  druggists,  physicians, 
manufacturers  and  others  interested  in  the  granting  or  non-granting  of  patents 
and  trade-mark  registration  on  commercial  substances  used  as  medicines.  As  a 
direct  outcome  of  the  discussion  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  request  that  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  ]Medical  Association  sue  for  the  annullment 
of  the  trade-mark  registration  of  an  article  used  as  medicine.  On  motion  the 
House  of  Delegates  was  requested  to  instruct  the  Council  on  Health  and  Public 
Instruction  to  secure  legislation  abolishing  product  patents  on  chemical  substances 
used  as  medicines. 

The  desirability  of  a  more  restricted  materia  medica  was  discussed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  chemist  by  W.  A.  Puckner,  Chicago,  that  of  the  pharmacist  by 
Henry  P.  Hynson,  Baltimore,  medical  instruction,  by  E.  Lefevre,  New  York,  the 
medical  practitioner  by  Oliver  T.  Osborne,  New  Haven.  Further  discussion  was 
participated  in  by  a  number  of  the  members  present,  the  general  trend  of  the 
discussion  being  in  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Useful  Remedies 
of  the  American  Aledical  Association  in  presenting  for  discussion  and  use  a  list 
of  important  medicaments  to  which  examination  in  materia  medica  subjects  by 
state  medical  examining  and  licensing  boards  might  be  restricted,  and  which  list 
might  be  used  as  the  basis  for  instruction  in  materia  medica  subjects  by  teachers 
in  medical  schools. 

In  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Section  on  Preventive  Medicine  and  Public  Health, 
the  use  of  intestinal  antiseptics  and  the  standarization  of  disinfectants  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  and  it  was  shown  that  many  of  the  commercially  available  disin- 
fectants were  inefficient  and  that  standarization  of  this  class  of  articles  must  be 
insisted  on. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Hatcher,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Carey  Eggleston,  New  York,  pre- 
sented comprehensive  papers  on  the  action  of  digitalis  and  digitalis-like  bodies, 
and  these  communications  will  no  doubt  go  far  toward  establishing  more  definite 
knowledge  of  these  important  drugs. 
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A  symposium  on  drug  standards  and  drug  standarization  was  participated  in 
by  Professor  Joseph  P.  Remington,  who  presented  a  report  of  progress  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  revision ;  L.  F.  Kebler,  who  discussed  the  quahty  of  drugs  on  the  market ; 
R.  H.  True,  who  reviewed  the  experiments  made  in  drug  cultivation  by  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industr}'  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  who  discussed  the  ideals  and  limitations  of  bio-assay; 
Henry  Kraemer,  who  reviewed  the  history  and  the  possibilities  of  the  retail 
pharmacist  as  a  purveyor  of  pure  drugs,  and  Julius  H.  Comroe,  who  discussed 
prescribing  versus  dispensing  on  the  part  of  medical  practitioners. 

The  concluding  symposium,  of  the  section  program,  on  anesthesia  was  one  of 
vital  importance,  not  alone  to  physicians  and  pharmacists,  but  also  to  patients 
generally  who  must  assume  the  risks  attending  a  general  or  partial  narcosis.  In 
the  course  of  this  symposium  Professor  Charles  Baskerville,  of  New  York,  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  review  of  the  work  that  he  and  his  students  have  done 
on  the  chemistry  of  inhalation  anesthetics,  and  incidentally  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ferences now  existing  in  the  standards  for  the  several  anesthetics  included  in 
different  pharmacopoeias.  He  asserted  that  these  standards  varied  widely  and 
that  many,  including  those  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  permitted  the  presence  of  dangerous 
contaminations  that  should  not  be  allowed.  Statistics  relating  to  mortality  from 
anesthetics  were  discussed  by  several  physicians  and  the  use  of  spinal  anesthesia 
or  analgesia  was  commented  on  at  length.  Although  the  papers  presented  in  this 
symposium  will  well  be  worth  careful  perusal  on  the  part  of  pharmacists  who  are 
interested  in  supplying  the  best  that  the  market  affords  in  the  way  of  anesthetics 
and  of  preventing  contamination  or  adulteration  of  the  articles  supplied  by  them. 

It  is  manifestly  impractical  to  review  at  length  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
sections.  Pharmacists  who  are  interested  will  find  much  of  value  in  the  several 
communications  and  in  the  discussions  on  them  which  will  be  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  One  feature  of  the  meeting  that 
might  be  commented  on  in  passing  is  the  revised  principles  of  medical  ethics 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  Section  1  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it 
defines  the  object  of  a  profession  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  A  profession  has  for  its  prime  object  the  service  it  can  render  to 
humanity ;  reward  or  financial  gain  should  be  a  subordinate  consideration.  The 
practice  of  medicine  is  a  profession.  In  choosing  this  profession  an  individual 
assumes  an  obligation  to  conduct  himself  in  accord  with  its  ideals." 

Section  4  of  chapter  3  relates  specifically  to  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  reads 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  By  legitimate  patronage,  physicians  should  recognize  and  promote 
the  profession  of  pharmacy ;  but  any  pharmacist,  unless  he  be  qualified  as  a  phy- 
sician, who  assumes  to  prescribe  for  the  sick,  should  be  denied  such  countenance 
and  sujiport.  Moreover,  whenever  a  druggist  or  pharmacist  dispenses  deteriorated 
or  adulterated  drugs,  or  substitutes  one  remedy  for  another  designated  in  a  pre- 
scription, he  thereby  forfeits  all  claims  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
public  and  physicians." 

Another  feature  of  the  meeting  that  was  of  more  or  less  direct  interest  to 
pharmacists  was  the  exhibition,  both  scientific  as  well  as  commercial,  held  an- 
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iiually  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  This 
year  the  exhibits  were  unusually  w-ell  arranged  and  readily  accessible  at  all  times 
of  the  day.  The  commercial  exhibition-  w-as  notably  free  from  objectionable 
proprietary  medicines  and  in  keeping  with  the  scientific  exhibition  was  generally 
recognized  as  being  of  educational  value.  The  exhibitions  made  by  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  and  by  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  attracted  considerable  attention  and  contained 
much  material  of  direct  interest  to  pharmacists. 

The  absence  of  any  exhibit  by  pharmacists  was  noticed  by  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  American  ]\Iedical  Association  who  expressed  regret  that  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  did  not  see  fit  to  follow  up  the 
exhibits  made  on  previous  occasions,  and  the  suggestion  w'as  variously  made  that 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  itself  undertake  to  finance  an  annual 
exhibition  of  official  preparations  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  American 
]\Iedical  Association.  m.  i.  wilbert. 

<n> 

THE  ^HLWAUKEE  CON^^ENTION. 

FOR  years  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  that  great  organization  of  retail  druggists,  has  in 
many  ways  shown  its  friendly  regard  for  our  own  association,  and  conse- 
quently, it  is  with  pleasure  that  The  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  coming  N.  A. 
R.  D.  convention  at  ^Milwaukee,  during  the  week  of  August  12.  The  date  was 
originally  set  for  August  26,  but  a  change  w'as  made  necessary  on  account  of  its 
conflicting  w^ith  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  which  is  to  be  held 
in  the  same  city. 

Milwaukee  is  famous  for  various  things,  not  the  least  of  them  being  the  large 
and  beautiful  auditorium  in  w'hich  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  meeting  and  the  National  Drug 
Show  will  be  held.  Instead  of  the  usual  extemporized  booths,  made  from  pine 
boards  covered  w'ith  muslin,  the  auditorium  provides  artistic  booths,  uniform  in 
style  and  size,  and  so  constructed  as  to  display  the  various  exhibits  to  the  best 
advantage  and  admitting  of  decorative  effects  of  various  kinds. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  great  one  for  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  has  been  marked  by 
positive  accomplishments  both  in  presenting  opposition  to  objectionable  legislative 
measures  and  in  the  advocacy  of  wise  and  just  ones.  On  numerous  occasions, 
officers  and  committees  of  that  organization  have  been  in  consultation  w^ith  officers 
and  committees  of  our  own  society  upon  questions  of  importance  to  the  whole 
body  of  pharmacy,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  proper  revision  and  correction 
of  the  Richardson  Bill,  w-hich  seeks  to  amend  the  Food  and  Drug  Act.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  future  years  will  bring  about  a  still  closer  cooperation  for  common 
purposes  between  these,  the  two  greatest  organizations  in  pharmacy,  and  that  they 
may  become  as  closely  united  in  active  and  effective  work  as  they  have  been  in 
sympathy.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  coming  meetings,  both  bodies  will 
formulate  and  settle  upon  definite  legislative  propositions  and  other  policies  upon 
which  they  can  vigorously  cooperate  during  the  coming  year.  When  a  measure 
has  received  the  assent  of  both  societies,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  it 
will  represent  wisely  and  broadly  the  interests  of  pharmacy,  and  when  the  force 
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of  both  is  concentrated  behind  it,  it  w  ill  stand  an  exceedingly  good  chance  of  being 
placed  upon  the  statute  books. 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.  wisely  restricts  its  membership  to  the  proprietors  of  retail  drug 
stores,  because  the  organization  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  looking 
after  the  interests  of  these,  but  among  its  most  active  organizers  and  members 
have  always  been  found  many  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  workers  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.,  and  the  number  who  are  members  of  both  societies  is  increasing  each  year. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  since  the  possession  of  a  large  membership  in  common  can 
result  only  in  bringing  about  greater  unity  of  action,  and  in  rendering  more 
effective  for  good  the  reformatory  efforts  of  both. 

Those  who  have  attended  past  N.  A.  R.  D.  conventions  will  not  need  to  be  told 
of  what  is  said  and  done  there ;  those  who  have  not  attended  such  meetings  should 
go  and  see  for  themselves,  and  we  trust  that  all  A.  Ph.  A.  members  who  are  able 
to  do  so  will  attend  the  convention  at  Milwaukee. 

The  Journal  also  extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  N.  A.  R.  D.  members  to 
attend  the  A.  Ph.  A.  meeting  at  Denver,  August  19-24. 

J.   H.   BEAL. 

<n> 

ADVICE  TO   PHARMACISTS   FROM   A    PHAR^IACIST. 

AT  the  fifth  annual  "joint"  meeting  of  the  New  York  Branch  A.  Ph.  A.  and 
the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  at  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  a  number  of  interesting  papers  were  read,  as  reported  in  the  Journal 
A.  Ph.  A.  for  June  and  July. 

Especially  two  of  the  papers  were  full  of  meat  and  spice  as  well,  namely,  "What 
the  Physician  Has  to  Say  to  the  Pharmacist,"  by  Dr.  Hatcher,  and  "What  the 
Pharmacist  Has  to  Say  to  the  Physician,"  by  Mr.  Diamond.  The  writer,  who 
opened  the  discussion,  presented  still  another  phase  of  this  subject,  namely, 
"What  a  Pharmacist  Has  to  Say  to  the  Pharmacists,"  which  was  as  follows: 
"Don't  be  a  jack-of-all-iradcs,  hut  try  and  he  a  master  of  professional  pharmacx!" 

As  chairman  of  the  Section  of  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing,  the  writer 
also  used  the  same  words  in  his  annual  address  at  Richmond  in  1910.  This  is 
advice  which  pharmacists  over  the  entire  country  should  heed  and  follow  and 
thereby  help  to  uplift  pharmacy  to  the  rank  of  a  profession,  where  it  properly 

belongs.  OTTO    RAUBEXHEIMER. 
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The  Art  of  Dispensing.  A  Treatise  on  the  Methods  and  Processes  Involved  in 
Compounding  Medical  Prescriptions,  with  Dictionaries  of  Abbreviations  and 
Terms  used  in  British  and  Foreign  Prescriptions,  Incompatibles  and  New 
Remedies,  and  Numerous  Memoranda  for  IJispensers  and  Prescribers.  By 
Peter  ]\IacEwan,  F.  C.  S.,  Editor  of  The  Chemist  and  Druggist.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion. Cloth  ;  584  p  ;  6S.4d.  The  Chemist  and  Druggist,  42  Cannon  St.,  Lon- 
don, E.  C,  Eng. 

The  first  edition  of  this,  the  standard  work  on  prescription  practice  in  (ireat 
Britain,  appeared  in  1888,  and  contained  288  pages ;  the  present  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  contains  584  pages. 

After  introductory  chapters  dealing  with  the  general  principles  of  dispensing 
and  compounding,  weights  and  measures,  special  drugs  and  dispensing  conven- 
iences, etc.,  the  work  takes  up  the  solid  forms  of  medicine,  as  pills,  pellets, 
lozenges,  pastilles,  capsulf^s,  powders,  suppositories,  bougies  and  pessaries ;  then 
deals  with  the  more  or  less  semi-solid  preparations,  as  ointments,  plasters,  pastes 
and  jellies.  Treatment  of  liquid  medicines  is  begun  with  a  chapter  on  mixtures, 
and  is  followed  by  chapters  on  emulsions,  lotions,  injections,  ampoules,  embroca- 
tions, liniments,  sprays  and  inhalations. 

The  main  portion  of  the  text  is  followed  by  fairly  complete  and  well  balanced 
chapters  on  incompatibilities,  foreign  prescriptions,  and  a  dictionary  of  terms  used 
in  French,  German,  Dutch  Italian,  Norwegian,  Portuguese  and  Spanish  pre- 
scriptions. 

The  chapter  on  New  and  Unofficial  Remedices  fills  58  pages,  in  double  column, 
and  furnishes  information  and  dispensing  notes  on  over  seven  hundred  articles. 

The  work  as  a  whole  not  only  presents  a  resume  of  the  best  prescription  prac- 
tice in  Great  Britain,  but  is  almost  equally  useful  for  American  dispensers  and 
students.  J-  h.  beal. 


A  Treatise  on  Commercial  Pharmacy.  Intended  as  a  reference  book  and  text 
book  for  pharmacists  and  their  clerks.  By  D.  Charles  O'Connor ;  408  pages, 
cloth,  with  numerous  illustrations  and  plates.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $2.50  net. 

The  stereotyped  '"filling  a  long-felt  want,"  may  be  justly  applied  to  the  above 
volume.  Avowedly  written  from  the  commercial  standpoint,  it  emphasizes  the 
business  side  of  pharmacy.  It  is  written  in  a  catholic  spirit,  however,  and  gives 
much  wholesome  advice  respecting  the  professional  and  scientific  side  of  the 
pharmacist's  calling. 

The  idea  of  the  book  is  to  recognize  existing  conditions,  and  to  set  forth  such 
plans  and  methods  as  will  best  enable  the  druggist  to  successfully  grapple  with 
the  trade  problems  which  are  forced  upon  him. 

The  principal  divisions  are :  Finance,  Planning  and  Arranging  of  Business, 
Present  and  Future  Problems,  Thorough  Knowledge  of  Business,  Business  Econ- 
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omies,  Settlements  and  Store  Service,  Buying  Goods,  Salesmanship,  Advertising, 
Window  Displays,  Special  Sales  and  Side  lines,  and  Business  Building;  each 
division  containing  two  to  eight  chapters. 

Altogether  it  is  a  thorough-going,  wholesome  treatise,  and  while  we  may  de- 
plore the  fact  that  the  business  problems  of  the  modern  druggist  overshadow  his 
professional  functions,  we  must  welcome  a  book  which  considers  the  subject  in  so 
a  thorough  and  adequate  manner. 

The  volume  is  finely  illustrated,  and  in  general  attains  to  the  typographical  ex- 
cellence characteristic  of  the  Lippincott  publications.  j.  h.  beal. 


MiSROScoPY  AND  THE  MICROSCOPICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  Drugs.  By  Charles  E. 
Gabel,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  Microscopical  Food  and  Drug  Analyst,  Iowa  State 
Dairy  and  Food  Commission.  113  pages,  with  blank  pages  for  notes  and 
drawings.    Cloth.    The  Kenyon  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Part  one  consists  of  ten  chapters  dealing  with  light,  lenses,  simple  and  com- 
pound microscopes,  microscopic  photography,  accessories,  manipulation,  histol- 
ogy, micro-chemistry,  preparation  and  mounting  of  objects,  plant  cells,  tissues 
and  organisms,  microscopy  of  starches,  etc.,  with  laboratory  exercises  and  in- 
structions. 

Part  two  deals  with  the  microscopic  examination  of  drugs.  Directions  are 
given  for  the  study  of  thirty-five  important  and  more  or  less  typical  drugs,  fol- 
lowed by  appendices  containing  tables  for  the  determination  of  cell  contents, 
reagents  of  general  utility,  diagrams  illustrating  the  action  of  lenses  on  light,  cuts 
of  microscopical  and  projection  apparatus,  bacteria,  tissue  systems,  micro- 
photographs  of  powdered  drugs,  etc.  j.  h.  beal. 


E.  Merck's  Annual  Report  of  Recent  Advances  in  Pharmaceutical  Chem- 
istry and  Therapeutics.    Volume  24;  419  pages.    Paper.    E.  Merck  &  Co. 

This,  the  24th  volume  of  Merck's  Annual  Report,  is  similar  in  general  character 
to  its  predecessors  of  the  past  few  years,  except  as  to  its  somewhat  greater  size. 

The  introductory  chapter  treats  of  the  Cacodylates  and  their  therapeutic  uses, 
and  covers  38  pages,  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  arsenium 
compounds,  and  dealing  more  extensively  with  later  development  of  these  com- 
pounds and  their  therapeutic  application. 

The  second  chapter  presents  a  ver\'  readable  account  of  the  history  of  Kephir 
grains  and  their  use  in  kephirizing  milk. 

The  main  body  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  abstracts  from  the  world's  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  literature  on  recent  advances  in  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
and  therapeutics,  beginning  with  Acetone  and  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  uterine 
carcinoma,  and  ending  with  Zinc  Perhydrol. 

The  book  also  contains  a  Biographical  Index,  an  Index  of  Authors,  General 
Index,  and  an  Index  of  Diseases,  Symptoms  and  Indications  for  Treatment. 

J.    H.    BEAL. 
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OINTMENT  BASES.* 


DR.  EUGEN   UNNA. 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  address  you  on  a  subject  which  I  hope  will  be  of 
interest  to  you.  I  intend  to  give,  in  the  form  of  a  critical  comparative  review,  a 
short  summary  of  the  ointment  bases  which  have  been  in  general  use  up  to  the 
present  time. 

As  you  know,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  fats  of  animals  and 
plants  were  used  for  the  preparation  of  ointments.  Among  these  fats,  mutton-fat 
and  lard  played  the  most  important  roles.  Lard  has  always  been  preferred. 
While,  like  lard,  mutton-fat  is  a  mixture  of  the  glycerides  of  palmitin,  stearin 
and  oleic  acid,  in  lard  the  percentage  of  oleic  acid  is  much  higher  and  for  this 
reason  its  consistency  is  softer  and  it  is  blander. 

The  disadvantages  of  both  fats  are  that  they  cannot  be  kept  long  without  be- 
coming rancid  and  they  cannot  be  mixed,  to  any  marked  degree,  with  alcohol, 
water,  hydrocarbons,  and  glycerin.  Yet  this  miscibility  is  the  first  desideratum 
of  a  perfect  ointment  base.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventies  two  mineral  bases  were 
placed  on  the  market:  petrolatum  and  paraffin.  Both  products  are  obtained  in 
the  processes  of  manufacturing  petroleum.  At  that  time,  with  these  new  bases 
it  seemed  possible  entirely  to  replace  the  animal  fats.  Only  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  preserve  lard  by  benzoating  it  enabled  that  fat  to  hold  its  place  among 
the  ointment  bases.  I  may  mention  here  that  German  dermatologists  did  not  au- 
preciate  the  benzoated  lard  for  the  following  reasons:  First,  the  stability  was 
not  complete;  and  secondly,  the  addition  of  benzoin  resulted,  particularly  on 
tender  skins,  in  disagreeable  irritations. 

When  Hebra,  the  father  of  dermatology,  about  forty  years  ago,  raised  this 
science  to  the  position  of  a  special  branch  of  medicine,  it  happened  fortunately, 
that  just  at  that  time  two  new  ointment  bases,  petrolatum  and  paraffin,  found 
their  way  into  the  medical  profession.  These  mineral  fats  which,  owing  to  their 
stability,  and  harmlessness,  soon  obtained  an  important  position  in  the  technic 
of  ointments,  are  hydrocarbons  of  the  alipathic  series.  By  petrolatum  or 
"vaseline"  we  understand,  as  you  know,  a  solution  of  isoparaffins  in  liquid  hydro- 
carbons of  various  combinations.  Its  melting  point  does  not  differ  much  from 
the  melting  point  of  lard,  but  in  comparison  with  the  latter  it  is  extremely  greasy 
and  difficult  to  remove  from  parts  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  These  short- 
comings, though,  are  equalized  by  a  decided  advantage;    petrolatum  can  be  kept 
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indefinitely.  This  could  not  be  said  of  lard,  even  if  the  latter  was  benzoated. 
This  advantage  of  petrolatum  being  evident,  how  about  its  innocuous  effects  on 
the  skin,  as  well  as  on  admixed  medicaments? 

Petrolatum  is  generally  believed  to  be  stable  and  immutable.  Xevertheless 
there  exist  in  petrolatum,  as  you  know,  several  oxidation  products  such  as  vaso- 
gen,  vasoliment,  and  vaselinum  adustum,  which  show  that  deterioration  of  the  fat 
could  be  possible.  Some  time  ago  I  investigated  with  my  colleague,  Golodetz, 
different  kinds  of  petrolatum.  The  idea  was  to  find  why  certain  organic  oxida- 
tion products  after  having  been  mixed  with  petrolatum  lost  their  activity.  We 
succeeded,  partly  by  using  the  old  sulphuric  acid  reaction,  partly  by  means  of 
osmic  acid,  to  prove  the  existence  of  certain  reducing  bodies,  which  according 
to  my  opinion,  must  have  a  similar  constitution  to  oleic  acid.  While  we  may  con- 
sider petrolatum  stable  for  practical  use,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  often 
contains  reducing  bodies,  which  undoubtedly  are  able  to  destroy  the  action  of 
oxidizing  medicaments. 

Paraffin  is  entirely  free  from  this  drawback.  Petrolatum  is  a  residuum, 
paraffin  a  distillate,  and  is  therefore  purer.  I  do  not  need  to  discuss  here  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  paraffin,  because  I  know  that  you  are  absolutely  familiar  with 
this  subject;  their  main  properties  are  generally  the  same.  Paraffin  ointment 
really  is  an  ointment  base  which  fulfills  all  demands  for  blandness  and  stability. 

The  advantage  mentioned  obtained,  for  petrolatum  and  paraffin  first  place 
amongst  the  ointment  bases  whilst  lard,  and  even  benzoated  lard,  lost  the  greater 
part  of  its  importance.  But  these  ointment  bases  are  not  yet  the  ideal  ones.  A 
most  important  property  is  still  lacking  in  them  to  a  great  extent,  that  is,  mis- 
cibility  with  water  and  other  liquids.  Experiments  which  I  have  made  with  the 
just-mentioned  bases  have  shown  that  none  of  them  would  combine  with  more 
than  30  per  cent  of  water. 

When  in  188.^  the  adeps  lanse  or  lanolin  was  put  on  the  market,  this  above- 
stated  disadvantage  seemed  to  have  been  overcome.  To  avoid  misunderstanding 
I  wish  to  define  the  terms  "wool-fat"  and  adeps  lana;"'  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
The  Pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States  calls  adeps  lanae  a  purified  wool-fat. 
This  termination  leads  us  to  think  that  the  difference  between  these  substances  is 
just  about  the  same  as  the  difference  between  crude  zinc  oxide  and  the  purified 
zinc  oxide.  That  that  is  not  the  case  was  shown  by  the  thorough  investigations 
which  P.  G.  Unna  made  about  the  ingredients  of  wool-fat  and  of  the  so-called 
purified  adeps  lanje  or  "lanolin."  I  quote  from  his  report  of  these  investigations 
the  following:  "At  that  time  we  were  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  dift'erence  be- 
tween wool-fat  and  the  purified  wool-fat,  'lanolin.'  We  know  now.  though,  what 
we  have  to  understand  under  the  term  'purified  wool-fat.'  It  is  a  mixture  of  the 
above-mentioned  alcohols  and  fat  acids,  partly  in  the  free  state,  partly  combined 
as  ethers ;  it  contains  outside  of  this  5  to  8  per  cent  of  natural  potassium  soaps. 
When  compared  to  the  other  fats  it  is  characterized  by  the  following  properties ; 
it  contains  isocholesterin.  oxycholesterin,  lanocerin  acid  and  lanopalmin  acid, 
whilst  glycerin  is  entirely  lacking. 

"Lanolin,  therefore,  is  only  a  part  of  the  natural  wool-fat ;  it  contains  all  the 
ingredients  of  the  latter,  but  their  quantity  is  entirely  dift'erent.  for  during  the 
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process  of.  cleaning  wool-fat,  the  greatest  part  of  all  three  cholesterins  and  a  large 
percentage  of  the  lanocerin  wax  is  lost." 

We  will  see  that  through  the  method  of  cleansing  used  for  the  adeps  lange  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  we  lose  its  most  important  constituent.  Now  it  is  just  on  ac- 
count of  this  constituent  that  adeps  lange  has  been  accepted  by  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
I  will  prove  that  the  acception  of  the  wool-fat  in  the  purified  state  was  a  mistake 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  After  Hartmann,  in  1860,  and  Schulze,  in  1872,  had 
proved  that  the  fat  of  sheeps'  wool  contained  cholesterin  and  isocholesterin,  O. 
Braun  discovered  the  peculiar  property  in  this  same  fat,  of  taking  up,  in  a  physi- 
cal way,  large  quantities  of  water.  Liebi'eich  claimed,  in  1886,  that  the  latter 
property  was  brought  about  by  the  former.  Yes ;  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  absorbing  quality  was  a  reaction  for  "cholesterin  fats."  It  is  also  due  to 
the  authority  of  Liebrich  that  this  opinion,  based  upon  poor  experiments,  soon 
found  its  way  into  the  most  important  medical  text  books.  For  years  it  was  con- 
sidered as  a  fact  without  receiving  the  slightest  opposition.  This  was  very  feas- 
ible, for  Liebreich  gave  for  his  opinion  an  explanation  which  at  that  time  seemed 
credible  enough,  but  nevertheless  was  based  upon  great  errors. 

The  next  fault  that  Liebreich  had  made  was,  that  he  started  with  the  wrong 
opinion ;  that  is,  that  the  capacity  for  absorbing  water  belonged  to  the  cholesterin 
ethers. 

In  order  to  prove  this,  he  used  Liebermann's  cholesterol  reaction,  by  which  free 
cholesterin,  but  not  its  ethers,  is  shown.  Without  taking  notice  of  this  fact,  he 
simply  claimed  that  this  reaction  could  be  used  for  cholesterin  fats.  He  says : 
"Cholesterin  fats,  in  which  not  a  trace  of  free  cholesterin  could  possibly  be  pres- 
ent, were  shown  with  extreme  sharpness  by  the  cholesterol  reaction."  Taking  this 
second  error  as  a  fact,  Liebreich  examined  the  human  skin,  which,  as  you  know, 
contains  cholesterin,  on  the  cholesterol  reaction.  He  showed  the  presence  of  free 
cholesterin,  but  he  himself  believed  that  he  had  shown  his  cholesterin  fats,  to 
w^hich,  according  to  his  opinion,  belonged  the  capacity  of  absorbing  water.  He 
even  went  so  far  that  he  claimed  the  human  skin,  showing  the  cholesterol  reaction 
also  must  contain  "lanolin"  (adeps  lanse). 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Russian  chemist,  Lifschuetz,  for  having  discovered, 
after  twelve  years  of  work,  in  wool-fat  the  body  to  which  only  belongs  the  power 
of  absorbing  water.  Thus  he  enabled  P.  G.  Unna  finally  to  correct  the  .errors  of 
Liebreich,  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  pharmacopoeias  of  all  nations,  up  to 
the  present  day,  as  facts.  Lifschuetz  first  isolated  the  cholesterin  ethers  of  Lieb- 
reich and  proved  that  no  noteworthy  power  of  absorbing  water  belonged  to  them. 
Then  he  discovered  his  well  known  acetic-sulphuric  acid  reaction  on  the  spectrum 
of  which  he  clearly  could  determine  the  relative  absorbing  power  for  water. 

He  arrived  further  at  the  very  logical  conclusion:  "If  a  reaction  shows  by  its 
intensity  the  relative  capactity  for  water,  it  must  necessarily  be  also  a  reaction  for 
the  very  body  to  which  belongs  this  capacity  of  absorbing  water."  In  this  way 
he  succeeded  partly  by  saponification,  partly  by  alcoholic  extraction  and  fractional 
distillation,  in  isolating  a  body  from  the  wool-fat,  which  he  called  alcohol  ii.  c, 
and  which  forms  a  group  of  free  alcohols  of  iso  and  oxycholesterin.     To  this 
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group  then  belongs  the  water-absorbing  power  of  wool-fat,  but  it  is  only  con- 
tained to  a  small  percentage  (about  0.5  per  cent)  in  the  crude  fat. 

The  adeps  lanre  of  the  Pharmacopceia  contains  this  important  body  in  a  still 
smaller  percentage,  as  by  the  peculiar  process  of  purification,  just  this  body  is 
almost  lost.  P.  G.  Unna,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  thorough  investigation 
of  the  new  body  of  the  oxycholesterin  group,  discovered  by  Lifschuetz,  eucerin 
wax,  and  the  new  ointment  base  prepared  from  it,  eucerin,  the  composition  of 
which  we  shall  consider  later,  has  shown  by  his  experiments  that  the  commercial 
adeps  lanse  has  a  capacity  for  from  30  to  200  per  cent,  of  water,  while  eucerin 
wax  combines  with  700  per  cent.  The  -principal  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  adeps  lanae  of  the  Pharmacopceia  and  the  eucerin,  or,  if  I  may  say  so,  the 
improved  adeps  lanae,  is  the  following:  In  the  adeps  lanae  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
the  good  properties  of  the  oxycholesterin  group  are  sadly  influenced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  high  molecular  acids  and  alcohols.  In  the  new  ointment  base,  eucerin, 
we  find  the  only  important  constituent  of  adeps  lanae  free  from  all  drawbacks 
ready  to  display  its  action  unrestricted.  By  the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  of  this 
eucerin  wax  we  are  able  to  combine  any  fat  with  an  amount  of  water  up  to  300 
per  cent,  and  even  more. 

Allow  me  to  demonstrate  to  you  in  the  following  the  composition  of  the  crude 
wool-fat,  of  the  adeps  lanse  of  the  Pharmacopseia,  and  the  isolation  of  its  most 
important  constituent,  the  eucerin  wax : 


Wood-fat 


Partial  saponification 


AddB  and  neutral  bodies  : 
Lanocerin  ocid.  camaiiba  acid, 
oleic  acid,  lactones,  small 
amount  of  alcohols. 


Unsaponified  remainder 


Heated  with  amyl  alcohol 


Soft  fat 


Total  alcoholic 
saponifications 


Total  alcoholic 
saponification 


Acids: 

Alcohols. 

Lanocerin  acid 

Cholesterin 

Lanopalmin  acid 

Cer.vlalcohol 

Myristin  acid 

Carnaubyl- 

Camauba  acid 

alcohol 

Acids: 
Oleic  acid 
-Myristin  acid 
Oarnauba  acid 


Treated  with 
cold  methyl  al- 
cohol. 


Fraction  I: 
Isocholesterin. 


Fraction  II: 
Alcohol  Ila 
Alcohol  lib 
Alcohol  lie 
(so-called 
oxycholesterin 
group. 


Let  us  now  consider  the  properties  of  adeps  lanse.  Crude  wool-fat  has  a  disa- 
greeable odor  which  even  adheres  to  the  purified  adeps  lanae.  It  cannot  be  kept 
any  length  of  time  without  becoming  rancid.  The  absorbing  pow-er  for  water 
is  changing  with  the  degree  of  the  so-called  purification,  for,  as  I  said  before,  the 
more  wool-fat  is  purified,  the  smaller  becomes  its  absorbing  power  for  water. 
Extreme  purification  is  liable  to  give  you  an  adeps  lanae  which  will  not  absorb 
any  appreciable  amount  of  water. 

Another  and  probably  the  most  objectionable  feature  is  its  pitch-like  tenacity. 
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This  tenacity  and  also  its  proneness  to  rancidity  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
just-mentioned  acids  and  alcohols. 

You  know  yourselves  how  difficult  it  is  for  the  pharmacist  to  prepare  oint- 
ments with  adeps  lana;.  In  order  to  show  you  its  disadvantages  as  a  medicinal 
agent,  I  have  to  explain  hrst  the  value  of  an  absorbing  capacity  for  water  in 
therapeutics. 

Cooling  ointments  or  cold  creams  are  of  great  importance  to  the  dermatologist. 
The  cooling  efYect  is  brought  about  by  the  water  which  is  incorporated  into  the 
fat.  As  you  know,  this  cooling  effect  is  dependent  on  a  physical  phenomenon. 
Water  has  the  property  of  evaporating.  For  this  purpose  it  needs  heat.  This 
heat  it  abstracts  from  the  surrounding  surface,  in  this  case  from  the  human 
skin,  which  is  cooled  thereby.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  larger  amount  of 
water  present  and  the  quicker  its  evaporation,  the  greater  must  be  the  cooling 
effect. 

Adeps  lauc-e  does  not  take  up  water  readily.  The  suspended  water  it  gives 
up  slowly  on  account  of  the  tenacity  of  the  fat.  In  other  words,  the  cooling  effect 
is  thereby  decidedly  minimized.  In  eucerin  the  result  is  just  the  reverse,  owing 
to  its  great  affinity  for  water  and  its  lack  of  tenacity.  Here  we  have  the  full 
benefit  of  evaporation  of  the  water  contained  in  the  ointment,  and  the  long- 
ventilated  question  as  to  a  suitable  basis  for  cold  cream  has  found  its  happy 
solution  in  the  discovery  of  this  substance. 

But  in  this  combination  of  wax  alcohols  with  mineral  fats  we  will  find  another 
very  important  property.  That  is,  the  facility  with  which  the  ointments  prepared 
with  it  can  be  rubbed  into  the  skin.  The  reason  therefore  seems  to  be  of  a 
physical  nature  and  due  to  the  hydrophilia  of  the  oxycholesterin  group.  When  I 
speak  about  the  concentrated  eucerin-mercury  ointment,  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  you  a  striking  example  of  this  property. 

Now  we  have  to  ask:  "What  have  modern  therapeutics  and  cosmetics  to 
demand  of  a  perfect  cold  cream?" 

First.  It  must  have  a  great  absorbing  power  for  water;  secondly,  its  fat 
basis  must  be  unchangeable;  and  finally,  its  consistence  has  to  be  soft,  but  not 
greasy  or  even  sticky.  All  these  properties  we  find  separated  in  the  ointment 
bases  known  hitherto,  but  nowhere  combined.  Adeps  lan^e  has  a  rather  great 
absorbing  power  for  water,  but  its  action  is  only  slightly  apparent.  It  is  of 
great  tenacity  and  stickiness,  and  its  fat  basis  cannot  be  kept  long.  Petrolatum 
and  paraffin,  although  they  may  be  kept  long,  are  lacking. in  an  absorbing  power 
for  water,  and  therefore  cannot  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  cold  creams.  Lard 
has  the  advantage  of  great  softness  and  blandness,  but  it  does  not  have  the  im- 
portant keeping  qualities  and  the  capacity  for  water. 

The  compilers  of  the  Pharmacopceia  in  constructing  the  formula  for  cold 
cream  had  to  ignore  the  other  properties  and  took  into  consideration  only  the 
softness.  They  prescribed  a  mixture  of  white  wax,  spermaceti,  and  oil  of 
almonds,  and  so  succeeded  in  preparing  an  ointment  base  of  great  softness  and 
blandness.  But,  as  the  ability  to  take  up  water  was  lacking,  the  percentage  of 
oil  of  almonds  had  to  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  keeping  qualities 
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became  diminished.  The  result  was,  that  the  cold  cream  of  one  Pharmacopoeia 
did  not  contain  more  than  19  per  cent,  of  water,  while  in  the  cold  cream  of 
another  Pharmacopoeia  was  combined  only  25  per  cent. 

This  has  been  the  situation  up  to  the  present  day.  It  was  clear  that  the  problem 
of  the  cold  creams  was  solved  at  once  when  we  became  able  to  incorporate  with 
any  stable  and  harmless  ointment  base  a  body  which  gave  to  it  the  lacking 
properties  of  softness  and  absorbing  power  for  water.  This  body  is  eucerin 
wax,  discovered  by  Lifschuetz.  Only  5  grams  of  this  wax  melted  together 
with  95  grams  of  petrolatum  or  paraffin  ointment  form  an  ointment  base  of 
extraordinary  softness,  which  can  be  kept  indefinitely  and  which  may  be  com- 
bined with  water  up  to  500  per  cent.  Such  a  great  amount  of  water  is  desirable, 
of  course,  only  in  special  cases.  There  has  therefore  been  recommended  as  the 
cold  cream  of  the  next  edition  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia,  a  paraffin  ointment 
which  contains  5  per  cent,  of  eucerin  wax  and  60  per  cent,  of  water,  that  is  to 
say,  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  unguentum  aquse  rosse. 

We  had  the  same  difficulties  for  years  and  years  with  unguentum  glycerini, 
«nd  the  successful  solution  of  this  problem  is  also  due  to  the  discovery  of  the 
new  wax  alcohols.  In  spite  of  the  complicated  formulas  which  came  into  use 
in  the  course  of  years,  it  was  not  possible  to  prepare  an  ointment  base  which 
could  be  combined  with  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  glycerin.  However,  a  combi- 
nation of  petrolatum  with  5  per  cent,  of  the  oxycholesterin  alcohols  will  take 
up  400  per  cent,  of  glycerin. 

As  the  time  which  I  am  allowed-  to  speak  is  necessarily  limited,  I  cannot  go 
through  the  development  of  the  formula  for  unguentum  glycerini  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia. Therefore,  I  refer  to  the  thorough  investigations  of  unguentum 
glycerini  cum  eucerino  by  P.  G.  Unna  and  P.  Unna,  in  which  the  question  of  the 
unguentum  glycerini  seems  finally  to  be  settled.  The  formula  which  has  been 
recommended  for  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  consists  of  a  mixture  of  20 
grams  of  anhydrous  eucerin  and  20  per  cent,  of  glycerin. 

I  may  mention  here  that  we  have  to  understand  under  eucerin  wax  the  group 
of  free  alcohols  of  the  iso-  and  oxycholesterin  group.  Five  grams  of  this 
wax  together  with  95  grams  of  petrolatum  give  the  anhydrous  eucerin,  which 
forms  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water  the  eucerinum  cum  aqua. 

I  am  now  going  to  speak  about  one  of  our  most  important  ointment  combina- 
tions, mercury  ointment.  The  pharmacopoeias  of  all  nations  have  always  shown 
the  highest  interest  in  this  universal  medicament  for  syphillis.  At  all  times  it 
was  the  principal  idea  to  prepare  an  ointment  which  contained  the  mercury  as 
concentrated  as  possible.  Let  us  consider  next  the  formula  given  by  the  last 
edition  of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia.  There  we  find  a  very  complicated  formula 
which  seems  to  have  been  brought  about  with  the  intention  of  facilitating  the 
disintegration  of  the  metallic  mercury ;  40  grams  of  lard,  25  grams  of  suet, 
5  grams  of  adeps  lanae,  and  1  gram  of  peanut  oil  are  mixed  with  so  many 
grams  of  mercury  that  an  ointment  containing  30  per  cent,  of  mercury  is 
formed.    I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  that  besides  the  small  percentage  of  mercury 
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we  have  here  a  combination  of  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  ointment  bases  previously 
mentioned.  The  formula  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  had  already  proved 
a  progress.  It  contains  50  per  cent,  of  mercury,  is  less  complicated,  and  denotes 
an  effort  to  increase  the  keeping  properties  of  the  lard  by  benzoating  it.  Never- 
theless, this  ointment  also  becomes  rancid.  This  disadvantage  ought  to  be  strictly 
avoided,  however,  as  this  particular  ointment,  in  mercury  inunctions  is  absorbed 
by  the  human  skin  more  readily  than  any  other  preparation. 

All  these  disadvantages  have  been  avoided  at  the  Eppendorfer  Krankenhaus, 
the  governmental  hospital  of  Hamburg,  by  introducing  a  preparation  of  the  fol- 
lowing composition :  135  grams  of  mercury  and  30  grams  of  anhydrous 
eucerin  were  mixed  with  the  subsequent  addition  of  6  grams  of  water.  The 
result  was  an  ointment  containing  79  per  cent,  of  mercury.  By  diluting  with 
eucerinum  cum  aqua,  an  ointment  could  easily  be  obtained,  the  amount  of  mercury 
in  which  corresponded  to  the  formulas  of  the  United  States  or  German  phar- 
macopoeias. The  disintegration  of  the  mercury  in  this  formula  is  very  simple  and 
can  be  done  with  great  rapidity.  But,  besides  that,  we  find  here  another  new 
property.  While  inunctions  made  with  the  mercury  ointment  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia took  about  twentyfive  to  tTiirty  minutes,  experiments  which  have  been 
made  with  the  eucerin  ointment  in  German  hospitals  have  shown  that  five  to  six 
minutes  were  sufiicient  to  make  the  mercury  disappear  in  the  skin. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  summarize  once  more  the  main  properties  of  the 
mentioned  ointment  bases  in  the  form  of  a  table : 

Capacity  for 

Odor  Consistence  Stability  Liquids 

Lard  existing  very  soft  becomes  rancid  very  small 

Suet  existing  rather  soft  becomes  rancid  very  small 

Petrolatum  none  soft  can  be  kept  small 

Paraffin  ointment    none  soft  can  be  kept  small 

Adeps  lanae  existing  greasy  and  sticky  Decomes  rancid  up  to  200  per  cent. 

Eucerin  none  very  soft  can  be  kept  up  to  500  per  cent 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  address  to  give  a  review  of  the  practical  uses  of  the 
ointment  bases  in  therapeutics.  I  have  spoken  thoroughly  about  this  matter  in 
an  address  given  before  the  Royal  Society  of  ^Medicine  in  London.  Therefore, 
should  you  be  interested,  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  you  to  that  address. 

It  seems  to  me  by  the  analysis  of  adeps  lanse  and  the  discovery  and  isolation 
of  the  very  important  group  of  wax  alcohols,  that  we  have  entered  a  new  stage 
of  ointment  technic.  It  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  the  above  named  ointment 
bases  will  be  accorded  the  position  of  greatest  efficacy.  The  most  suitable  would 
be  lard  on  account  of  its  soft  consistence.  This  can  only  be  possible  if  we  should 
succeed  in  increasing  its  keeping  properties  indefinitely  by  adding  a  body  which 
in  contrast  to  benzoin  is  harmless  and  which  is,  on  the  other  hand,  of  such  a 
character  that  the  ointment  base  prepared  by  it  does  not  lose  its  harmlessness, 
in  spite  of  the  addition  of  medicaments  of  any  kind. 

As  long  as  that  is  not  possible  we  will  have  to  prefer  the  stable  mineral  fats, 
whether  they  are  called  petrolatum,  paraffin,  or  otherwise.     Adeps  lanse  loses  its 
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importance  utterly,  since  we  are  able  to  isolate  its  most  precious  constituent,  free 
from  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  crude  fat.  Eucerin  wax,  finally,  is  not  an  ointment 
base  at  all,  but  the  long-sought-for  body,  by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to 
render  any  stable  fat  into  an  ideal  ointment  base. 
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I  shall  discuss  the  question  of  vaccination  tonight  largely  from  the  laboratory 
side,  leaving  for  the  gentlemen  who  follow  me,  its  practical  application.  But  to 
make  a  connected  story  for  the  benefit  of  those  present  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  subject,  I  shall  call  attention  to  a  few  historical  facts  in  reference  to 
smallpox,  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  and  the  earlier  methods  employed  to  secure 
protection. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  great  plague  of  Athens  referred  to  in  the  History 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  smallpox.  It  was  probably  unknown  in  China 
prior  to  the  twelfth  century,  B.  C,  but  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  India  at  a  much 
earlier  date. 

Rhazes,  an  Arabian  physician  who  died  in  932,  A.  D.,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  disease. 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  disease  was  probably  unknown  in  Europe 
prior  to  the  sixth  century;  others  claim  a  much  more  remote  antiquity.  Small- 
pox appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  in  1520,  and 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  3.500,000  people ;  in  some  places  whole  tribes  were 
wiped  out. 

In  1707,  smallpox  was  introduced  into  Iceland,  where  it  apparently  had  never 
existed  before.    Eighteen  thousand  out  of  50.000  died  of  the  disease. 

From  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  practically  universally 
present  in  most  of  the  large  cities  over  the  known  world.  The  epidemolog)' 
resembled  measles  of  the  present  day.  No  class  of  society  was  exempt.  The 
king  on  his  throne  and  the  peasant  in  his  hut  were  equally  liable  to  the  con- 
tagion. The  question  asked  in  the  industrial  world  was  "Have  you  had  your 
smallpox?"  just  as  today  we  ask  "Have  you  been  vaccinated?" 

There  was  a  high  smallpox  death  rate  in  all  large  cities  at  that  time.  Dr. 
Farr  estimated  deaths  from  variola  in  the  eighteenth  century  at  about  4000  per 
million.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  estimate  for  all  England  was  3000  deaths  per 
million,  and  it  is  calculated  that  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  mortality  from  all 
causes  was  due  to  smallpox.  Smallpox  was  preeminently  a  disease  of  child- 
hood. In  Berlin  from  1758-74  6000  deaths  were  reported,  and  only  about  45 
over  15  years  of  age.  or  one  in  147  deaths. 

Facts  of  this  character  could  be  presented  almost  without  number,  showing 
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first,  the  enormous  loss  of  life  due  to  the  disease;  second,  that  the  disease  was 
very  largely  confined  to  children. 

In  discussing  the  disease  at  the  present  time,  previous  conditions  must  be 
borne  in  mind  or  we  will  fail  to  realize  that  some  potent  factor  is  responsible  for 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  marvelous  change  in  the  epidemology  of  the  disease. 

It  would  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  immunity  underlying  the  whole  subject  of  vaccination  which  was  first  exempli- 
fied in  the  attempt  to  prevent  smallpox ;  but  time  does  not  permit.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  various  theories  have  been  advanced  by  Pasteur,  Chauveau,  Metchnikofif, 
Bucher,  Nutall,  Behring,  Roux,  Ehrlich,  Wright,  Wasserman  and  others,  each 
in  turn  being  in  a  measure  superseded  by  the  others,  but  all  throwing  light  on 
this  vexed  question,  until  at  the  present  time  we  are  in  a  position  to  say  that 
acquired  immunity  to  a  contagious  disease  depends  upon  a  more  or  less  pro- 
found impression  made  upon  a  higher  organism  by  products  thrown  of¥  by  the 
micro-organisms,  causing  a  specific  disease.  These  products  are  proteids 
chemically,  and  the  action  appears  to  be  a  physiologic-chemical  one,  whereby  the 
exciting  poison,  or  antigen,  stimulates  the  cells  of  the  host  to  an  antagonistic 
reaction.  This  reaction  is  largely  specific  and  is  directed  to  the  protection  of  the 
host  from  the  specific  disease  engendered  by  the  invading  microbe.  In  the  light 
of  this  definition  of  "immunity",  I  will  briefly  sketch  the  methods  employed  to 
immunize  against  smallpox. 

Inoculation. — In  1717  Lady  Mary  Worley  Montague,  wife  of  the  British 
ambassador  to  Turkey,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  describing  the 
method  of  conferring  artificial  immunity  used  in  Turkey  known  as  "protection 
by  inoculation,"  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  taking  smallpox  virus  from 
&,  diseased  person  suffering  with  a  mild  type,  and  inoculating  into  a  well 
person,  thus  conferring  upon  him  a  slight  attack  of  the  disease.  This  method 
continued  in  use  in  England  for  a  number  of  years  and  spread  over  the  most 
of  Europe.  It  was  never  popular,  however,  with  the  peasant  class.  It  was  open 
to  the  objection  in  that  while  it  conferred  immunity,  patients  sometimes  died. 
It  was  likewise  probably  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  spreading  the  disease, 
since  a  person  contracting  smallpox  by  inoculation  was  just  as  liable  to  spread 
the  contagion  as  one  wdio  took  it  in  the  natural  way.  It  was  prohibited  in  Eng- 
land by  act  of  parliament  in  1840. 

Introduction  of  Cozv-pox. — In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
several  observers  noted  a  tradition  in  the  dairy  districts  to  the  effect  that  persons 
who  had  become  infected  with  a  localized  skin  eruption  known  as  "cow-pox" 
from  milking  or  handling  cattle,  were  immune  to  smallpox. 

Dr.  Fewster,  of  Gloucester,  in  1765  seems  to  have  sent  a  paper  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  indicating  that  inoculation  failed  in  persons  previously 
affected  with  cow-pox. 

In  1774,  a  farmer,  Benjamin  Jetsy,  of  Dorsetshire,  vaccinated  his  wife  and 
two  sons  with  this  virus.  Fifteen  years  later,  one  of  the  sons  was  inoculated 
with  smallpox  virus  with  negative  result.  This  tradition  seems  also  to  have 
been  known  in  Germanv,  Italv.  the  South  of  France,  Holland,   and  elsewhere. 
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but  nothing  of  a  practical  nature  was  accomplished  until  Edward  Jenner  took 
up  the  question  and  made  a  scientific  study  of  it. 

.  -w^,,  Jenner    studied    medicine    under    the    celebrated 

,   >.,.       M^  John  Hunter,  of  London,  and  began  practice  near 

^  ''^:  Berkley,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  this  tradi- 

'-^  <^.    /^  tion.     So  impressed  was  he  that  he  made  a  number 

#;f      "'     I  -jV  of   experiments,   inoculating   people   who   had   had 

^  JT^ -''  cow-pox  with  smallpox,   and  finally   on  the  four- 

teenth day  of  May,  1796  (known  as  the  birthday  of 
vaccination)  he  inoculated  a  boy — James  Phipps — 
with  a  sore  from  the  hand  of  a  milkmaid  who  had 
accidently  been  infected  with  cow-pox.  A  suc- 
cessful vaccination  resulted,  and  a  few^  weeks  later 
Dr   Edward  Tenner,  '""^   inoculated   the   same  boy   wnth   fresh   smallpox 

Discoverer  of  Vaccination.  lymph,    without     results.      So    thoroughly     was    he 

satisfied  with  the  results  of  these  experiments,  that 
he  reported  them  to  the  Royal  Society  in  June,  1798,  in  a  paper  entitled,  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and  Efifects  of  the  \'ariol?e  Vaccinae,  a  Disease  Discovered 
in  some  of  the  \\'estern  Counties  of  England,  particularly  Gloucestershire,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Cow-pox." 

This  method  of  protection  was  tried  out  in  a  number  of  hospitals.  Thus  in 
1802  Dr.  W'oodville  reported  that  he  vaccinated  7500,  about  one-half  of  whom 
were  afterwards  inoculated  with  smallpox  without  results. 

On  October  31,  1802,  King  Frederick  William  of  Germany  stated  that  the 
Medical  College  had  reported  17,741  carefully  observed  vaccinations,  of  which 
8000  were  subsequently  tested  by  inoculation. 

Dr.  Waterhouse,  of  Boston,  received  a  small  supply  of  virus  from  Jenner,  and 
vaccination  began  in  this  country  in  1802. 

Early  Method  of  Propagating  and  Preparing  Virus. — As  it  is  well  known,  the 
early  methods  of  obtaining  virus  was  known  as  the  "arm  to  arm"  method;  that 
is,  a  child  in  healthy  condition  was  vaccinated,  and  on  about  the  eighth  (  ? )  day 
when  the  vesicle  was  considered  "ripe,"  a  small  part  of  the  clear  lymph  was 
taken,  and  put  up  in  capillary  tubes  or  charged  on  ivory  points  for  the  routine 
vaccination  of  that  particular  district.  This  method  was  used  in  England  until 
about  1898,  when  it  was  largely  superseded  by  the  glycerinated  virus. 

In  this  country  we  first  used  what  is  known  as  the  "scab  method."  A  child 
was  vaccinated  and  when  the  scab  dropped  off,  it  was  wrapped  up  in  beeswax 
or  other  impervious  material  until  required.  It  is  reported  that  this  virus  could 
be  kept  for  some  time,  even  as  long  as  several  months,  and  still  remain  active. 
Objections  to  these  methods  were  raised  by  anti-vaccinationists  and  others, 
because  of  the  possibility  of  conveying  some  disease  other  than  vaccinia.  A 
few  cases  of  syphilis  were  undoubtedly  transmitted  in  this  way. 

In  1842  Negri  seems  to  have  modified  the  method  introduced  by  Galbiati  of 
inoculating  the  virus  from  one  calf  to  another  to  obtain  material  for  human  vac- 
cination. 
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In  1870  Dr.  ]\Iartin,  of  Boston,  introduced  this  method  in  the  United  States. 
Crusts  taken  from  the  calf  were  then  used.  After  this  goose  quills  roughened  on 
an  emery-wheel  were  dipped  into  the  pock  on  the  animal  and  these  were  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  vaccinating. 

This  was  followed  some  years  later  by  the  ivory  points.  These  were  made  from 
ivory  chips,  a  by-product  of  ivory  manufacturers.  The  oljjection  to  all  of  these 
forms  was  that  the  virus  was  always  contaminated. 

;My  first  experience  when  beginning  the  work  some  twenty  years  ago  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

Stables — rough  sheds,  white-washed  once  or  twice  a  year,  with  animal  refuse 
over  everything.    Corn  stalks  and  manure  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 

Animals— small  calves,  inoculated  in  small  squares  on  the  abdomen,  and  crusts 
removed  on  third  or  fourth  day,  amid  foecal  accumulation,  and  filth  with  prac- 
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tically  no  attention  to  cleanliness.  This  underlying  pus  was  charged  on  ivory 
points  with  soiled  brushes  and  hands ;  in  fact  the  whole  picture  was  unthinkable 
when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  our  present  knowledge. 

Insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  these  were  the  normal  conditions  at  prac- 
tically all  vaccine  plants  at  that  time. 

\'irus  had  to  be  removed  on  the  third  to  fifth  day  or  the  putrifying  odor  be- 
came oftensive.  Necrosis  of  tissue  only  was  noted,  and  because  this  necrotic 
process  was  more  rapid  than  vaccinia  and  usually  entirely  overshadowed  it,  the 
normal  lesions  of  vaccinia  were  rarely  observed,  and  we  did  not  know  at  times 
whether  vaccinia  was  present  or  not. 

In  1898  Monckton  Copeman  delivered  his  ]\Iilroy  Lectures,  dealing  with  vac- 
cine virus,  and  the  results  of  some  experiments  with  the  admixture  of  glycerin 
with  the  virus,  showing  how  virus  was  purified  by  this  method. 

Copeman   was,   however,   not   the   fiirst   to   mix   glycerin    with    vaccine   virus. 
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Aliiller  of  Berlin  had  done  this  for  quite  a  while  in  order  to  increase  the  bulk  of 
the  virus  and  to  act  as  a  preservative.  He  did  not  seem  to  appreciate,  however, 
the  purifying  effect  of  this  method. 

Koke  reported  somewhere  about  1887  that  the  number  of  extraneous  organ- 
isms decreased  in  the  glycerinated  lymph.  He  seems  to  have  missed  the  import- 
ance of  this  statement  because  he  stopped  just  at  this  point. 

On  a  visit  to  Rome  some  years  ago,  I  called  the  attention  of  Prof.  Leoni  to 
these  facts  and  he  stated  that  he  had  begun  a  line  of  investigations  in  December, 
1888,  looking  to  the  purification  of  virus  by  this  method,  and  had  published  his 
results  in  1890,  about  one  year  before  Copeman's  publication. 

Investigations  of  these  observers  and  others  prove  that  when  from  50  to  60% 
of  glycerin  is  added  to  the  virus  taken  from  the  animal  and  allowed  to  remain 
under  certain  conditions  for  varying  periods  of  time,  a  large  reduction  of  non- 
spore  forming  germs  can  be  noted  from  week  to  week. 

The  Reasons  for  Using  Glycerin  zmth  Vaccine  Virus. — You  will  note  from 
what  has  already  been  said  that  at  the  present  time  glycerin  and   water   are 
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mixed  with  the  virus  in  about  the  proportion  of  60%  for  the  dual  purpose  of 
first,  as  a  preservative;  second,  for  purification. 

As  previously  noted,  this  work  was  described  by  Copeman  in  his  Milroy 
Lectures  in  1898,  and  I  immediately  began  investigating  the  properties  of 
glycerin  with  virus;  it  was  only  after  two  years  work  that  I  could  convince 
myself  that  virus  submitted  to  this  treatment  would  remain  active  the  length 
of  time  described  by  Copeman  ;  and  in  fact,  after  we  had  begun  the  work  at 
Glenolden,  several  facts  developed  for  which  we  could  not  account  on  the 
theory  that  glycerin  preserved  the  vaccine  at  the  same  time  destroying  bacteria. 

During  the  summer  numerous  complaints  were  reported  where  the  vaccine  did 
not  give  the  expected  results.  Further  experiments  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
heat  was  an  important  factor,  causing  the  destruction  of  bacteria  and  at  the  same 
time  destroying  the  virulence  of  the  vaccine.     In  other  words,  the  temperature  of 
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the  ice  chest  where  the  material  was  stored    was  one  of  the  most  important  facts 
to  be  considered. 

You  will  note  the  curved  line  marking  the  point  of  destruction  of  germ  life 
crosses  the  life-line  of  vaccine  in  the  summer  season.  In  other  words,  virus  sent 
out  during  this  time  of  year  will  not  stay  active  as  long  as  the  germ  content.  At 
the  time  this  experiment  was  made,  we  kept  virus  in  this  laboratory  under  ordi- 
nary ice-chest  temperature,  and  found  that  the  germ  life  and  the  life  of  the  virus 
were  practically  destroyed.  The  only  way  that  we  have  been  able  to  overcome 
this  during  this  season  of  the  year,  and  at  the  same  time  prepare  a  safe  virus,  is 
not  to  undertake  to  destroy  germ  life,  but  to  test  for  the  virulence  of  the  germ 
life  from  week  to  week  until  it  is  no  longer  pathogenic. 

Please  remember  that  these  experiments  were  made  before  the  introduction  of 
the  cold  storage  method  of  keeping  virus. 

The  experiments  showing  the  importance  of  cold  storage  to  vaccine  production 
may  best  be  illustrated  in  this  slide. 

Taking  the  same  virus  and  subjecting  it 
to  different  temperatures,  we  have  found 
that  60^  C.  killed  virus  in  5  minutes. 

SS"^  C.  weakened  it  so  we  can  note  de- 
generation in  the  vesicles  produced. 

At  37^  C.  the  virus  will  last  from  3  to  4 
days. 

At  2P  C,  which  we  regard  as  practic- 
ally room  temperature,  from  1  to  3  weeks 
showed  deterioration  of  the  product. 
At  10^  C,  which  is  the  usual  ice-chest 
Effect  ot  Temperature  on  Life  of  Vaccine,  temperature,  the  virus  will  stand  for  three 
months  or  longer,  occasionally  as  long  as  a  year. 

At  — 12^  C.  we  have  kept  it  four  years,  and  it  remained  in  good  condition  after 
being  removed  and  subjected  to  ordinary  ice-chest  temperature.  You  can  now 
understand  the  importance  of  this  second  factor  to  the  preservation  of  virus. 

This  work  was  done  at  our  laboratory  after  encountering  the  difficultv  with 
the  method  discussed  by  Copeman  in  applying  it  to  conditions  of  extreme  summer 
l"teat,  long  shipping  distances,  long  dating.  Experiments  were  begun  in  1899  and 
the  first  report  regarding  this  was  made  at  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion in  1900. 

Shortly  after  this  Blaxall  began  investigation,  and  reported  to  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  and  confirmed  it  in  1907 ;  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  without 
any  recognition  of  the  work  done  in  America. 

Tubes  of  virus  were  placed  at  the  temperatures  noted  before,  and  removed  at 
stated  periods,  the  virus  plated  and  the  number  of  colonies  noted.  From  this 
you  will  see  that  the  temperature  of  60  degrees  killed  the  non-spore  contained 
bacteria  in  30  minutes. 

A  temperature  of  55^  C.  left  less  than  69  colonies. 

A  temperature  of  37°,  after  an  exposure  of  3  days,  left  only  one  colony. 
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A  temperature  of  21"  C.  exposure  of  5  weeks,  before  it  was  cleaned  up  plat- 
ing, week  by  week. 

A  temperature  of  10""  C,  exposure  9  weeks,  before  bacteria  were  entirely 
cleaned  out. 

At  — 12°  C.  we  have  never  been  able  to  clean  up  bacteria — in  fact  the  virulence 
of  staphylococcus  was  isolated  from  vaccine  after  four  years  and  inoculated  into 
a  rabbit,  causing  the  death  of  the  animal. 

As  has  been  observed  from  slides  previously  shown,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
stroy all  of  the  non-spore  bacteria  in  glycerinated  virus,  because  of  the  close  rela- 
tion between  the  life  of  the  virus  and  the  life  of  bacteria,  in  other  words,  because 
the  virus  itself  is  so  near  the  death  point  when  bacteria  are  eliminated  as  to  be 
practically  worthless  when  it  leaves  the  laboratory  and  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
consumer. 

For  quite  a  while  we  did  not  recognize  this,  and  as  a  result,  numerous  com- 
plaints were  registered  against  the  virus  during  the  summer  season,  when  it 
was  extremely  important  that  active  vaccine  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
having  the  field  work  to  do.  This  method  was  then  abandoned,  and  in  its  place 
we  determined  to  attentuate  the  pathogenic  contaminating  organisms  rather  than 
attempt  their  total  destruction.     This  method  may  be  described  as  follows : 

"\'irus  is  put  in  the  ice-chest  at  a  temperature  approximately  12'  C.  and  held 
there  until  such  a  time  that  it  is  believed  the  contaminated  organisms  are  rend- 
ered harmless,  although  not  necessarily  destroyed.  Large  numbers  of  them, 
however,  are  destroyed  as  shown  by  plate  culture  taken  from  day  to  day.  Prob- 
ably the  more  active  ones  remain,  but  these  lose  their  virulence  before  the  test- 
ing point  is  reached.  At  this  time  plate  cultures  are  made  and  staphylococci  and 
streptococci  isolated  ;  bouillon  cultures  are  made  of  these  and  kept  in  the  incu- 
bator for  24  hours  and  then  injected  intravenously  into  a  rabbit  in  quantities  of 
1  c.  c.  to  each  1000  grams  of  body  weight  of  the  animal. 

These  animals  are  kept  under  observation  for  a  week,  the  weight  taken  e\-ery 
other  day,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  they  are  killed  and  cultures  made.  If  any 
lesion  is  noted  that  may  be  caused  by  these  organisms  the  virus  is  again  placed  in 
the  ice-chest  at  the  temperature  of  12°  C.  for  a  w^eek  longer,  and  the  process 
repeated.  If  any  other  suspicious  organism  is  found,  similar  methods  are  used 
to  determine  its  pathogenicity. 

Anaerobes. — As  is  well  known  to  the  most  of  you.  the  tests  which  I  have  al- 
ready suggested  are  only  possible  with  organisms  which  grow  in  the  air.  Any 
anrerobic  organism  which  might  be  in  the  virus  could  not  be  determined  by  this 
method.  Because  of  the  fact  that  tetanus  has  followed  the  use  of  vaccine  very 
careful  testing  is  done  to  determine  the  absence  of  this  organism. 

Tetanus  being  a  very  powerful  toxine  producer,  the  test  is  comparativelv  easy. 
Our  method  is  as  follows : 

10  c.  c.  of  the  virus  to  be  tested  is  placed  on  bouillon  in  a  modified  Smith  tube, 
allowed  to  grow  for  10  days  at  incubator  temperature,  at  the  end  of  which  period 
a  culture  is  made  on  a  slide  for  microscopic  investigation.  The  culture  is  then 
filtered  in  order  that  the  germ  life  may  be  taken  out  while  the  toxin  itself  passes 
through  the  filter. 
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5  c.  c.  of  this  filtrate  is  inoculated  into  a  siii'i^a  pig  and  the  animal  is  kept  under 
observation,  and  must  remain  alive  for  14  days  before  the  experiment  is  consid- 
ered satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  this  2  c.  c.  of  the  crude  virus  is  injected  into  a  guinea  pig  which 
is  also  kept  under  observation  for  at  least  10  days  to  see  if  anything  develops 
other  than  vaccinia.  This  work  with  slight  variation  as  to  technique,  I  have 
reasons  to  believe  is  carried  on  by  all  laboratories  propagating  vaccine  virus,  and 
you  can  readily  recognize  its  importance  when  you  recall  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  10  years  an  occasional  report  of  tetanus  following  vaccination  has  been  noted 
from  year  to  year.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  virus  was  responsible  for 
this  condition,  and  yet  the  investigations  made  by  the  number  of  laboratories  in 
the  last  10  years,  both  experimental  and  as  a  routine  procedure,  have  failed  to 
determine  the  presence  of  the  tetnaus  germ  in  any  sample  examined  in  this 
country,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Vaccine  at  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  meeting  in  Richmond  in  '08.  At  that  time  there  had  been  5,800  tests 
made  and  possibly  the  number  by  this  time  is  nearly  double. 

The  only  time  that  the  tetanus  germ  has  been  reported  in  vaccine  virus  was 
by  Carini  of  Berne,  and  the  possible  case  of  Dr.  Robt.  X.  Willson  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Willson,  however,  is  not  sure  that  he  found  the  organism. 

Attention  is  simply  called  to  this  matter  because  of  its  importance  to  persons 
responsible  for  vaccinating  and  the  after  care  of  the  vesicle.  Tetanus  is  prob- 
ably more  prevalent  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  than  in  former  years. 
It  is  possible  that  the  wound  may  be  contaminated  with  the  dust  from  the  streets, 
in  fact  any  wound  whether  from  vaccination  or  not  may  be  contaminated  and 
tetanus  follow. 

In  concluding  this  section.  I  wish  to  make  some  practical  suggestions  to  those 
handling  and  using  virus  that  may  be  of  value. 

The  United  States  Government  requires  a  date  to  be  placed  on  biological 
products  giving  the  supposed  minimum  of  the  length  of  activity.  From  what 
has  been  said  you  can  readily  see  that  this  is  entirely  problematical  in  a  given 
sample,  because  no  one  knows  the  temperature  conditions  through  which  it  is 
required  to  pass  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  nor  can  wc  say 
how  it  is  going  to  be  stored  when  in  the  local  drug  stores. 

You  have  seen  that  it  can  be  killed  very  quickly  by  high  temperatures,  while 
below"  0^  C.  it  remains  active  for  an  undetermined  period. 

Therefore  vaccine  should  never  be  kept  in  stock  in  a  drug  store  (except  in  very 
small  quantities)  or  any  other  place  outside  of  the  laboratory  except  below  freez- 
ing point,  which  is  usually  impossible  except  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  rule 
is'  that  virus  should  never  be  kept  in  the  summer  season  for  local  distribution, 
excepting  it  is  to  be  used  immediately. 

Order  in  small  quantities  and  order  often  and  better  results  will  be  obtained. 

Again  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  error  made  by  ordering  routine  vac- 
cination for  Public  School  j)urposes  in  September. 

We  are  compelled  to  put  up  the  virus  in  the  summer  months  and  ship  it  in  the 
heat  of  August  and  September,  and  as  a  result  it  is  frequently  worthless  when 
used. 
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The  Doctor,  if  conscientious,  has  to  do  his  work  over  several  times  before  get- 
ting the  desired  resuhs.  or  the  patient  has  to  go  to  school  vaccinated  but  not  pro- 
tected, because  the  virus  did  not  take. 

Immunity  Conferred  by  Vaccination.— In  the  first  place  permit  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Great  Britain  require 
three  separate  and  distinct  vaccinations  and  claims  it  takes  at  least  one-half  square 
inch  of  vaccinated  surface  to  afford  complete  and  lasting  immunity. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  United  States  to  vaccinate  at  but  one  point;  frequently 
this  is  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  requirements  previously  indicated. 

Supposing  that  a  person  has  been  vaccinated  to  the  point  of  saturation  then  the 
question  is  asked — how  long  will  this  protect  against  small-pox?  We  must  not 
forget  in  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  there  are  no  two  persons  equally 
susceptible  to  any  disease;  in  other  words  that  the  amount  of  natural  immunity 
varies  with  the  individual. 

We  must  be  guided  by  some  rule  in  our  work  and  in  order  to  establish  some 
basis  for  comparison,  I  have  devised  this  chart. 

You  see,  it  stated  in  almost  all  literature  on  the  question,  that  when  a  person  is 
vaccinated  in  infancy  and  again  at  10  or  12  years  of  age,  the  protection  usually 
stands  during  life. 

How  true  this  may  be  in  reference  to  smallpox,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know 
it  is  not  true  in  reference  to  vaccination.  Over  and  over  again  I  have  seen 
employes  in  our  laboratory  get  a  vaccine  infection  in  almost  any  part  of  their 
body  which  happened  to  be  scratched  and  was  exposed  when  handling  the 
virus,  which  vaccination  may  be  repeated  in  three  months'  time,  or  in  a  year 
or  longer. 

I  have  seen  some  individuals  who  seem  to  be  impervious  to  the  disease 
altogether,  yet  if  they  continued  handling  the  vaccine  year  after  year  a  time 
will  come  when  the  natural  immunity  is  at  low  ebb  and  the  person  will  take 
the  infection. 


PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  OBSERVED  IN  STORING  VACCINES  FOR 

DISTRIBUTION.* 


W.  L.  CLIFFE. 


The  part  assigned  to  me  in  the  discussion  of  this  evening  relates  entirely  to  the 
functions  of  the  retail  pharmacist  as  a  distributor  of  these  products  upon  the  pre- 
scription or  requisition  of  the  medical  practitioner. 

As  a  distributor  of  Biologic  Preparations  the  retail  pharmacist  has  a  much  more 
important  part  than  he  is  generally  credited  with  or  even  than  the  majoritv  of 
pharmacists  appreciate.    Owing  to  the  high  grade  of  technical  skill  and  the  large 
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capital  required  for  the  maintenance  of  a  plant  it  is  not  likely  that  manufacturing 
establishments  will  be  generally  located  near  enough  to  the  physician  for  him  to 
be  able  to  obtain  his  supplies  direct  from  the  maker  without  the  intervention  of 
the  pharmacist  as  a  distributor. 

The  time  that  would  elapse  in  procuring  the  antitoxic  scrum  or  even  the 
vaccine  from  the  maker,  notwithstanding  modern  methods  of  communication  and 
transportation,  would  be  serious  and  detrimental  in  most  cases. 

It  therefore  becomes  a  necessity  to  have  supplies  at  hand  in  each  locality,  and 
logically  and  naturally  the  pharmacist  is  the  recognized  distributor. 

To  fully  consider  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation  and  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions entailed  upon  the  purveyor  of  this  class  of  products  is  important  for  the 
pharmacist  who  intends  handling  serums  and  vaccines. 

Ever  since  they  were  first  produced  there  has  been  no  material  disagreement 
among  experts  that  light,  air  and  temperature  are  the  important  factors  in  the 
preservation  and  storage  of  this  class  of  products,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  fully 
recognizes  these  principles  in  its  directions  for  the  preservation  of  Serum  Anti- 
diphthericum,  the  only  one  official,  which  is  as  follows :  "It  should  be  kept  in 
sealed  glass  containers  in  a  dark  place  at  temperatures  between  4.5  and  15  degrees 
Centigrade  (40°  to  50°  F.)"  Two  of  these  factors,  in  so  far  as  the  distributor 
is  concerned,  have  been  cleverly  controlled  and  eliminated  by  the  makers,  who 
have  generally  adopted  packages  consisting  of  either  ampoules,  or  ampoules 
convertible  into  syringes  which  are  packed  in  light-proof  containers. 

The  third  factor,  or  that  of  temperature,  is  therefore  the  one  that  is  important 
for  the  distributor,  and  it  may  be  tersely  stated  that  it  is  useless  for  the  phar- 
macist to  attempt  to  handle  this  class  of  preparations  who  does  not  have  a  re- 
frigerator and  maintain  in  it  a  temperature  of  somewhere  near  10  degrees  Centi- 
grade (50°  F.)  with  a  range  of  not  more  than  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  about 
5  degrees  Centigrade,  either  way. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  equipment  must  be  elaborate  or  exi- 
pensive,  and  there  are  a  number  of  types  of  refrigerators  on  the  market  that  are 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  One  of  the  best  and  easiest  kept  clean  is  made 
from  thin  plates  of  enamelled  steel  in  both  square  and  cylindrical  shapes  and  of 
convenient  sizes.  The  writer  has  found  one  of  this  type  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
capable  of  maintaining  on  the  average  a  temperature  of  about  50  degrees  Fahren- 
heit under  ordinary  store  conditions. 

Another  important  matter  is  the  question  of  age,  but  as  the  relation  of  age 
to  efficiency  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  as  every  maker  sends 
out  his  package  with  the  limit  of  time  for  use  plainly  stated  thereon,  the  only 
obligation  upon  the  distributor  is  to  dispense  products  within  the  time  limit. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  time  limit  involves  storage 
under  prescribed  conditions,  and  that  deviation  from  what  is  recognized  as  a 
necessity  in  the  situation  can  bring  about  a  condition  in  the  product  that  makes 
the  time  limit  of  no  value  whatever  as  an  index  to  efficiencv. 
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THE  ARGUMENTS  OF  ANTIVACCINISTS  AND  THE  MEASURE  OF 
TRUTH  AND  ERROR  CONTAINED  THEREIN.* 


JAY  F.  SCHAMBERG,  M.  D.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


In  1798,  Jermer  announced  to  the  world  a  means  of  staying  the  ravages  of 
the  dreaded  disease,  smallpox.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
discovery  at  that  time,  it  is  essential  to  know  how  extensive  and  fatal  a  disease 
smallpox  was.  We  have  accurate  records  of  the  number  of  smallpox  deaths 
in  the  city  of  London  from  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present  time.  The  London  Bills  of  Mortality  show  that  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
London,  with  a  population  varying  between  500,000  and  750,000  had  approx- 
imately 10,000  cases  of  smallpox  a  year.  About  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the 
persons  attacked  succumbed  to  the  disease.  In  1721.  the  practice  of  inoculation 
of  smallpox  was  introduced  into  England  by  Lady  Wortley  Montague. 

The  opponents  of  vaccination  contend  that  the  decline  of  smallpox  mortality, 
which  was  noted  in  practically  all  countries  about  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  not  due  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination  but  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  inoculation.  They  claim  that  the  smallpox  death  rate  was  increased 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century  by  inoculation.  Statistics  show,  however, 
that  smallpox  caused  about  one-twelfth  of  all  deaths  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  before  inoculation  was  introduced,  and  one-eleventh  of  all 
deaths  toward  the  end  of  the  century.  So  that  the  mortality  from  smallpox 
did  not  in  any  marked  degree  differ  in  the  two  periods.  Smallpox  was  constantly 
increasing  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  up  to  1720,  with  no 
such  factor  as  inoculation  to  account  for  it.  It  must  be  admitted  that  inoculation 
did  tend  to  perpetuate  smallpox,  because  inoculated  smallpox,  while  saving  the 
lives  of  thousands  who  were  subjected  to  this  procedure,  could  be  readily  caught 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  those  who  were  unprotected.  Only  one  person  in  about 
a  hundred  would  die  of  inoculated  smallpox.  As  every  one  felt  that  he  would 
have  to  suffer  from  smallpox  at  one  or  another  period  of  his  life,  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  take  a  small  risk  in  order  to  be  saved  from  a  much  greater  peril. 

Inoculated  smallpox  had  two  effects:  It  caused  an  enormous  saving  of  life 
among  those  who  were  inoculated ;  it  tended  also  to  disseminate  the  disease. 
There  were,  therefore,  two  factors  operative  which  practically  neutralized  each 
other  as  far  as  the  influence  of  smallpox  mortality  was  concerned.  In  every 
civilized  country  we  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  a  decline 
in  smallpox  mortality  coincident  with  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 

I  might  remark,  as  indicating  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  the  pre-vaccination 
era.  that  in  certain  cities  and  towns  at  various  time?,  smallpox  was  so  prevalent 
that  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  people  passed  through  the  disease  at  some  period 
of  their  lives. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  by  the  antivaccinists  that  smallpox  occurs  among 
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the  vaccinated :  no  one  claims  at  the  present  day  that  a  single  vaccination  in 
infancy  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  protect  against  smallpox  for  life;  excep- 
tionally, however,  this  does  occur.  On  an  average,  vaccination  will  protect  for 
a  period  of  seven  to  ten  years.  A  successful  revaccination  at  the  end  of  this  tmie 
usually  confers  protection  for  life. 

Shortly  after  Jenner  announced  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  the  procedure  was 
taken  up,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Woodville,  the  physician  in  charge  of  the 
London  smallpox  hospital.  He  employed  it  upon  persons  in  the  hospital,  and 
it  was  subsequently  found  that  some  of  those  vaccinated  at  the  same  time  con- 
tracted smallpox  through  the  air.  Much  of  this  virus  was  sent  out  as  vaccine 
virus  and  gave  rise  to  inoculated  smallpox.  Dr.  Crookshank,  of  England,  the 
most  scientific  of  the  opponents  of  vaccination,  has  advanced  the  view  that 
practically  all  of  the  virus  sent  broadcast  by  Jenner  was  in  reality  an  attenuated 
smallpox  virus,  and  that  the  "vaccinations"  performed  were  in  reality  "variola- 
tions," although  general  eruptions  were  not  produced  by  the  virus.  I  may  say 
that  eleven  of  the  thirteen  surviving  members  of  the  British  Royal  Commission 
on  A'accination  in  their  report  published  in  1896,  were  not  of  this  opinion. 

Crookshank  endeavored,  by  his  argument,  to  prove  that  the  persons  who 
were  presumably  inoculated  with  cowpox  were  protected  against  subsequent 
smallpox  inoculation  and  purposeful  exposure  to  the  disease  because  they  had 
been  in  reality  "variolated." 

It  is  claimed  by  some  antivaccinists  that  our  "vaccinations"  at  the  present  day 
are  in  the  main  "variolations."    There  is  absolutely  no  proof  of  such  a  contention. 

Vaccine  virus  may  be  made,  and  is  indeed  sometimes  so  generated,  bv  inocu- 
lating calves  with  smallpox  virus.  After  it  has  passed  through  three  generations 
of  the  bovine  species,  it  is  completely  and  permanently  transmuted  into  vaccine 
virus. 

Now  we  come  to  an  argument  which  is  advanced  by  some  of  the  most  radical 
of  the  opponents  of  vaccination,  namely,  that  vaccination  actually  spreads 
smallpox ;  this  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  vaccine  virus  which  may 
originally  have  been  derived  from  smallpox,  may  through  some  particular 
susceptibility  of  the  subject  vaccinated,  revert  back  to  its  original  nature  and 
produce  smallpox.  This  is  an  entirely  gratuitous  assumption  which  is  made 
without  any  basis  in  fact.  I  need  only  mention  the  fact  that  variola-vaccine  (i.  e.. 
lymph  of  smallpox  ancestry)  has  been  used  more  extensively  in  German v  than 
in  any  other  country.  Of  all  the  great  countries  of  the  world,  Germanv  is  the 
one  which  has  had  the  least  smallpox  during  the  past  twenty-one  vears. 

The  two  main  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  vaccination  are  that  vaccination 
does  not  protect  against  smallpox,  and  that  it  is  injurious.  A  studv  of  the 
statistics  of  the  protective  influence  of  vaccination  against  smallpox  during  the 
past  century  leads  convincingly  to  the  conclusion  that  vaccination  does  protect 
against  smallpox.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length, 
but  I  can  not  refrain  from  mentioning  the  case  with  regard  to  Germany.  Since 
1875,  Germany  has  had  compulsory  vaccination  in  infancy  and  compulsory  revac- 
cination at  the  age  of  twelve,  with  a  third  vaccination  among  the  men  who 
enter  the  army.     There  is  no  country  in  the  world  at  the  present  time  where 
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vaccination  is  so  thoroughly  carried  out.  Xot  only  has  Germany  a  vaccination 
law  as  ideal  as  can  be  framed,  but  there  is,  moreover,  a  most  thorough  admin- 
istration of  the  law.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  thousands  of 
un vaccinated  people  in  Germany ;  there  are  always  some  thousands  of  children 
who  are  below  the  age  of  vaccination.  There  are  those  postponements  of 
vaccination  due  to  physical  disability.  Nevertheless,  if  we  consult  ofificial  publica- 
tions, we  find  that  in  the  twenty  years  between  1889  and  1908,  England  and 
Wales  have  had  about  eight  times  as  great  a  smallpox  mortality  as  Germany. 

In  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  two  countries,  we  find  that  England 
and  Wales  have  had  13>^  times  as  many  smallpox  deaths  as  Germany.  England 
has  a  viaccination  law  requiring  only  vaccination  in  infancy,  and  this  law  has 
been  greatly  weakened  in  its  efifect  by  exemptions  under  the  "conscience  clause." 
The  discrepancy  is  still  all  the  more  remarkable  considering  the  wonderful 
natural  isolation  of  England  and  the  exposed  position  of  Germany,  surrounded, 
as  she  is,  by  countries  in  which  smallpox  is  very  prevalent.  Russia,  for  instance, 
in  60  to  70  millions  of  her  population  has  39,000  deaths  annually  from  smallpox. 
Germany  has  a  population  today  of  over  sixty-four  millions  and  averages  about 
53  smallpox  deaths  a  year.  It  is  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  vaccination  that 
the  hygienic  and  sanitary  conditions  in  Germany  are  better  than  those  in  England. 
The  proof  that  this  statement  is  false  is  evident  from  the  comparative  general 
death  rates  of  the  two  countries.  England  has  and  has  always  had  a  considerably 
lower  general  death  rate  than  Germany,  so  that  whereas  the  general  death  rate 
from  all  diseases  is  higher  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  England  and  Wales,  the 
smallpox  death  rate  is  infinitely  lower. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  vaccination  that  sanitation  is  responsible 
for  the  general  decrease  in  smallpox.  No  one  here  would  attempt  to  deny  that 
sanitation  plays  a  part  in  the  decrease  of  all  infectious  diseases.  But  we  insist 
that  such  sanitary  reforms  as  improvement  in  water  supply,  in  drainage,  in 
ventilation,  etc.,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  smallpox. 

Personal  susceptibility  is  the  dominant  factor.  Such  sanitary  measures  as 
the  prompt  isolation  of  the  patient,  expeditious  quarantine  of  those  who  have 
been  in  contact,  and  subsequent  disinfection  of  premises  must  exert  an  important 
influence  upon  the  limitation  of  the  spread  of  smallpox,  and  is.  of  course,  prac- 
ticed by  all  vigilant  health  services. 

The  other  main  argument  against  vaccination  is  that  it  is  injurious.  It  is 
held  that  the  best  protection  against  disease  is  health  and  that  to  inoailate  any 
disease  into  the  system  is  a  blunder.  As  a  pure  academic  proposition,  this 
hypothesis  seems  reasonable,  but  when  we  find  as  an  actual  matter  of  experience 
that  the  inoculation  of  the  system  with  a  mild  disease  which  produces  an  abso- 
lutely insignificant  mortality  confers  protection  against  a  loathsome  disease 
which  kills,  disfigures  and  causes  blindness,  we  would  exhibit  but  little  intelligence 
if  we  did  not  accept  the  benefits  of  such  a  procedure.  When  smallpox  prevails, 
people  become  panic  stricken  and  rush  to  be  vaccinated. 

It  has  been  urged  that  vaccination  has  caused  syphilis.  It  is  admitted  that 
arm-to-arm  vaccination  with  humanized  virus  has.  in  extremelv  rare  instances, 
trinsmitted  syphilis  from  one  child  to  another,     ^^'ith  the  employment  of  bovine 
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lymph,  such  as  is  universally  employed  in  this  country  today,  such  an  argument 
loses  all  force,  inasmuch  as  the  hovine  is  not  susceptible  to  syphilis.  It  has 
been  urged  that  tuberculosis  may  be  disseminated  by  the  use  of  bovine  lympli. 
This  is  another  of  the  gratuitous  assumptions  of  the  opponents  of  vaccination. 
Not  only  is  tuberculosis  of  the  greatest  rarity  in  young  calves,  but  they  are 
thoroughly  tested  with  tuberculin  before  being  used.  Furthermore,  the  calf 
is  autopsied  before  the  lymph  is  placed  upon  the  market.  Even  if  tubercle  bacilli- 
svere  intentionally  placed  in  the  lymph,  they  woud  be  destroyed  by  the  glycerin, 
as  has  been  proven  by  S.  Monckton  Copeman,  of  England.  Finally,  if  tubercle 
bacilli  were  actually  inoculated  on  the  skin  of  a  person,  nothing  more  would 
result  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  than  a  local  skin  affection. 

It  is  urged  by  the  opponents  of  vaccination  that  tetanus  is  commonly  intro- 
duced with  vaccine  lymph.  I  can  not  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  this 
allegation.  I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Elgin 
that  some  5,800  tests  have  been  made  without  any  tetanus  organisms  having  been 
found.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all  cases  of  tetanus  occur- 
ring after  vaccination,  have  been  due  to  accidental  inoculation  of  the  site  of 
vaccination  as  a  result  of  uncleanliness  and  maltreatment  of  the  wound.  These 
accidents  will  doubtless  be  prevented  as  improved  technic  is  brought  about. 

The  statistics  of  the  Philippines  within  recent  years  with  relation  to  vaccination 
and  smallpox  are  most  enlightening.  Millions  of  vaccinations  have  been  per- 
formed in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  authorities,  with  the 
lesult  that  smallpox  mortality  has  been  enormously  reduced  and  the  disease 
in  many  localities  completely  stamped  out. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  quote  from  a  letter  sent  to  Jenner  in  1806  bv 
Thomas  Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United  States :  "You  have  erased 
from  the  calendar  of  human  afflictions  one  of  its  greatest.  Yours  is  the  com- 
fortable reflection  that  mankind  can  never  forget  that  you  lived.  Future  nations 
will  know  by  history  only  that  the  dreaded  smallpox  has  existed  and  bv  vou  has 
been  extirpated."  I  may  say  that  this  prediction  only  fails  of  being  a  prophecy 
because  vaccination  and  revaccination  are  not  universally  employed  throughout 
the  land. 

DISCUSSION. 

Professor  IMacFarlaxd  :  "I  have  just  one  single  thought  which  bears  somewhat  indirectly 
on  the  whole  subject  and  yet  calls  to  mind  certain  facts  that  many  people  seem  to  forget  in 
this  matter  of  explanation  of  the  contamination  of  smallpox  depending  upon  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

"I  wonder  how  many  people  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  housing  conditions  of  Phila- 
delphia. I  was  very  much  surprised  myself,  although  I  knew  they  were  not  what  they  should 
be,  after  a  talk  with  Dr.  Abbott  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  upon  this  subject  some 
time  ago.  I  knew  that  many  houses  in  Philadelphia  were  old,  I  knew  in  my  own  family 
there  were  houses  that  had  been  built  by  my  great  grandfather,  and  that  these  houses  at  the 
present  time  are  in  about  the  same  conditions  they  were  then,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  until 
I  talked  with  Dr.  Abbott  that  what  was  true  of  these  old  houses  in  Philadelphia  is  true  of 
more  than  forty  thousand  other  houses  which  at  the  present  time  are  in  precisely  the  same 
conditions  they  were  from  75  to  125  years  ago.  There  are  40,000  (?)  houses  in  Philadelphia 
that  have  no  sewer  connections,  that  have  cesspools  in  the  back  yards. 

"My  grandfather  was  born  in  1819,  and  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  child  he  was  vacci- 
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nated,f)ut  some  of  his  brothers  who  were  not  had  smallpox.  He  said  that  in  his  day  nobody 
paid  very  much  attention  to  smallpox.  Those  people  lived  in  the  same  houses  and  in  very 
much  the  same  way  in  which  people  live  today,  so  that  if  there  were  better  hygiene,  it  cannot 
be  the  method  of  living;  if  it  were  better  drainage,  it  cannot  apply.  If  it  referred  to  the 
number  of  people  in  the  houses  it  would  not  apply,  because  the  number  of  people  in  these 
old  houses  is  in  excess  of  what  it  was." 

Dr.  Wadsworth  :  "The  pharmacist  comes  in  contact  with  the  people  in  a  very  peculiar 
way.  The  pharmacist  should  understand  this  is  a  very  serious  matter.  Is  it  the  duty  of  a 
sane  man,  and  I  am  not  talking  to  any  others,  to  sit  down  and  deny  such  facts?  It  is  our 
business  as  sane,  intelligent  members  of  this  community  to  say,  if  there  is  a  mistake  here  or  a 
mistake  there  which  brings  a  danger  to  a  good  thing,  let  us  go  after  that  danger,  but  don't 
let  us  block  the  wheels  of  progress. 

"You  asked  me  about  my  experience.  I  do  everything  I  can  to  investigate  matters,  and  if  I 
can  find  any  mistake,  I  am  going  to  find  it.  I  have  been  sent  out  on  a  number  of  these  cases 
of  tetanus.  I  don't  think  I  have  been  unfair,  but  when  I  find  a  child  vaccinated  on  a  certain 
day,  gets  along  nicely,  and  the  child  not  being  particularly  healthy  is  sent  to  the  country,  goes 
up  on  the  hills,  plays  out  in  the  yard,  gets  dirt  on  the  vaccination  scab,  and  two  days  after 
that  develops  a  pus  infection  of  the  arm,  then  ten  days  after  that  develops  tetanus. 

"It  takes  me  two  weeks  of  hard  digging  to  find  out  the  facts,  but  when  I  find  them,  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  a  dirt  infection. 

"Whenever  I  have  a  chance.  I  stand  up  and  say  keep  dirt  out  of  vaccination  wounds.  Don't 
get  hysterical  when  you  are  doing  the  work  of  the  community  or  when  you  are  thinking  for 
yourself,  but  use  your  common  sound  sense  and  say,  keep  dirt  out  of  vaccination  wounds. 
If  that  one  had  been  protected  as  an  open  wound  as  it  should  have  been,  the  chances  are  that 
the  child  would  not  have  got  tetanus. 

"There  is  another  argument  which  has  been  brought  up  in  regard  to  vaccination,  that  you 
should  not  use  animals  for  experimentation.  But  when  a  race  that  has  been  supposed  to  be 
Christian  and  follows  the  lead  of  the  ]\Iaster  who  said  that  not  one  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground  that  your  Heavenly  Father  does  not  know  it,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  spar- 
rows— you  have  your  religious  doctrine  for  it  and  it  is  the  finest  expression  for  vivisection 
that  has  ever  been  put  in  any  platform  anywhere. 

"There  is  only  one  thought  I  want  to  add  further  and  that  is  that  as  far  as  possible  you 
keep  a  record  of  the  packages  of  vaccine  lymph  sold ;  and  to  whom  delivered,  so  that  we  may 
eliminate  the  undesirable  features.  Then  if  there  has  been  a  mistake,  we  can  go  through  it 
and  have  it  corrected.  There  is  nobody  more  anxious  than  the  straightforward  manufac- 
turer to  have  every  error  corrected,  and  he  will  meet  you  more  than  half  way  and  lay  his 
books  before  you.  if  you  will  help  in  this  way  by  registering  every  bit  of  lymph  you  have  come 
in.     It  is  not  much  work  for  you  and  it  helps  materially  in  the  investigation." 

Dr.  Rover:  "I  am  specially  glad  to  hear  the  splendid  lecture  by  Dr.  Elgin  and  to  hear 
Dr.  Hitchcns  on  the  preparation  of  vaccines,  but  I  was  more  impressed  by  the  importance 
attached  to  the  proper  storage  of  vaccine  virus  by  Dr.  Cliffe,  than  by  the  earlier  papers  in  the 
evening,  because  I  think  that  is  a  point  where  pharmacists  very  often  fail,  and  we  can't  im- 
press upon  them  too  strongly  that  vaccine  virus  must  be  stored  in  a  cool  place.  In  fact,  I 
think  the  producers  are  a  little  at  fault  in  this  way.  They  should  stamp  on  every  package 
they  ship  to  pharmacists  that  this  product  is  perishable  unless  stored  in  a  refrigerator,  because 
I  am  sure  many  pharmacists  have  not  grasped  fully  the  importance  of  storing  vaccine' virus  in 
a  proper  place. 

"The  first  thing  I  do  in  going  into  a  pharmacy  for  vaccine  is  to  find  where  that  virus  was 
stored.  It  IS  absolutely  essential  because  you  may  get  virus  that  has  not  been  properly  stored 
and  is  no  longer  active.  You  give  that  poor  unfortunate  individual  a  false  sense  of  security 
Many  of  the  failures,  most  of  them  I  think,  are  due  just  to  that  sort  of  thing-bad  storage  of 
virus— and  it  is  especially  important  in  the  two  seasons  of  the  year,— in  the  winter  season 
when  your  drug  store  is  superheated  and  during  the  hot  season. 

"I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  out  the  virus  of  nearly  all  the  large  manufacturers 
of  the  country.     I  perhaps  have  vaccinated  under  my  personal  supervision  between  .ix  and 
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seven  thousand  people,  most  of  them  children,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  the  bad  results  that  are 
reported  by  those  who  oppose  vaccination. 

"Anyone  who  has  seen  the  effect  of  vaccination,  as  a  worker  in  a  smallpox  hospital,  cannot 
but  be  convinced  that  vaccination  ought  to  be  practiced  everywhere." 

Dr.  Roussell:  "The  preparation  of  the  arm  for  vaccination  is  an  important  point.  The 
use  of  antiseptic  solutions  on  the  arm  improperly  cleansed  with  water  will  prevent  the  action 
of  the  vaccine.  I  find  out,  after  considerable  experience,  and  also  teach  my  class,  no  matter 
what  antiseptic  they  use,  be  careful  to  see  that  you  have  afterwards  washed  off  any  remains 
of  it. 

"I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  advantage  of  the  European  method  of  vaccinating  at  two 
or  three  or  more  points.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  use  of  a  single  vaccination  may  be 
effective  in  most  cases,  occasionally  it  would  seem  that  a  successful  vaccination  has  been 
followed,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  by  smallpox.  That  is  possibly  in  two  or  three 
cases. 

"More  often  very  sore  arms  are  simply  proof  of  infection  and  not  of  successful  vaccina- 
tion. The  vaccination  has  to  go  through  a  regular  course,  in  order  to  insure  a  perfectly  suc- 
cessful vaccination,  and  physicians  may  be  misled  by  accepting  large  inflammation  as  proof 
of  a  successful  vaccination." 

Dr.  Welch  :  "Referring  to  the  statement  I  made  in  reference  to  vaccination  in  the  Philip- 
pines, I  would  say  that  while  we  did  clean  up  these  towns  in  addition  to  the  vaccination,  when 
I  returned  to  the  town  after  a  few  years  the  sanitary  conditions  were  the  same  as  they  had 
been  before,  but  there  was  no  smallpox. 

"In  reference  to  smallpox  in  the  army  in  the  Philippines,  there  were  several  reasons ;  in  the 
first  place,  smallpox  follows  an  army.  In  the  United  States  army  in  the  Philippines,  there 
were  a  great  many  men  who  had  not  been  vaccinated.  These  men  were  volunteers.  We  also 
discovered,  as  I  told  this  gentleman  a  short  time  ago,  that  the  vaccine  virus  was  found  inert 
on  account  of  climatic  conditions.  It  had  been  used  for  quite  a  while  before  they  discovered 
that  fact. 

"I  would  also  say  in  reference  to  Japan,  that  the  laws  were  not  enforced  for  a  long  time." 


PARCELS  POST  AND  A  MAIL-ORDER  TRUST. 

Advocates  of  Parcels  Post  have  been  calling  wholesale  and  retail  merchants 
parasites  upon  our  economic  system.  Edward  B.  Moon,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  of  Associations,  demonstrated  that  the  wholesaler  enabled  the  manu- 
facturer to  use  capital  m  production  which  otherwise  he  must  employ  in  market- 
ing his  products  that  the  wholesaler  by  taking  a  consignment  of  manufactured 
goods  frequently  finances  a  meritorious  struggling  industry ;  and  that  his  ex- 
tension of  credits  to  the  retailer  enables  the  retailer  to  credit  his  patrons.  To 
bring  the  country  suddenly  to  a  cash  basis,  necessary  if  concentrated  in  great 
retail  mail-order  centers,  would  work  hardship.  He  showed  that  the  profits  of 
these  retail  mail-order  houses  were  usually  greater  than  those  of  wholesaler  and 
retailer  combined  and  that,  if  present  methods  of  trade  distribution  were  de- 
stroyed through  Parcels  Post,  the  country  might  look  for  a  trust  of  great  retail 
mail-order  houses. 

Congressman  Hill  of  Connecticut  says:  "If  Parcels  Post  be  established,  the 
yearly  deficit  on  that  would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  Yet  the 
advocates  of  parcels  post  will  not  compromise.  They  don't  want  to  experiment; 
they  want  to  go  the  limit." — Rocky  Mountain  Druggist. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL    DRUG    TESTING   AND    THE    PHARMACOPOEIA. 


CHAS.    C.    HASKELL,    A.    B.,    MD. 


The  cliemical  assay  of  aconite,  cannabis  indica,  ergot,  and  the  "heart  tonics" 
is  not  practicable.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  some  of  these  drugs,  the 
attempt  has  been  made  to  standardize  them  by  tests  upon  the  lower  animals. 
That  methods  of  physiological  drug  testing  are  of  undoubted  value  is  generally 
admitted,  but  that  by  these  methods  suiftcient  accuracy  is  secured  to  warrant 
their  adoption  as  official  methods  of  assay  is  not  so  universally  believed.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  a  discussion  of  physiological  assaying  as  related  to  the 
Pharmacopoeia  is  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time. 

Roughly,  the  methods  of  physiological  testing  of  drugs  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  In  the  first  of  these,  a  determination  is  made  of  the  amount  of  drug 
necessary  to  cause  the  death  of  an  animal ;  in  other  words,  we  endeavor  to  ascer- 
tain the  killing  power  of  the  particular  drug.  In  the  second  class,  the  attempt 
is  made  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  function  of  living  tissue. 

It  would  seem,  on  theoretical  grounds,  that  the  methods  based  upon  the 
determination  of  the  lethal  dose  are  less  likely  to  give  reliable  results  than  are 
those  methods  where  the  attempt  is  made  to  measure  some  peculiar  physiological 
action  of  a  drug;  some  action  which  has  been  shown  clinically  to  be  of  thera- 
peutic value.  If,  however,  it  is  proven  that  the  lethal  action  is  always  due  to  the 
therapeutically  active  principles  and  that  the  action  is  always  upon  the  same 
vital  centers,  then  this  theoretical  objection  is  removed.  Until  then,  however, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  simply  because  one  specimen  of  drug  is  twice 
as  poisonous  as  a  second  gives  us  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  former  is  ' 
twice  as  active  therapeutically  as  the  latter. 

The  prime  requisite  for  any  method  of  assay  is,  of  course,  accuracv.  The 
degree  of  accuracy  being  the  same,  methods  showing  cheapness,  simplicity  and 
rapidity  are  to  be  preferred  and  it  will  be  of  value  for  us  to  keep  these  points 
constantly  in  mind. 

For  the  assay  of  aconite,  two  methods  have  been  proposed.  The  first  of  these 
belongs  to  class  t^vo  of  the  arbitrary  division,  and  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
aconite  has  the  property  of  so  stimulating  sensory  nerve  terminals  as  to  cause 
a  tingling  sensation.  Dr.  Squibb  endeavored  to  learn  at  how  great  dilution  an 
aconite  preparation  was  still  capable  of  causing  this  sensorv  reaction  when  the 
solution  was  held  is  the  mouth. 
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The  other  method  is  simply  a  lethal  dose  method  ;  guinea  pigs,  frogs  or  other 
animals  being  used  in  the  experiments. 

Dr.  Squibb's  method  is  unsatisfactory  because  the  personal  equation  is  apt 
to  influence  the  results.  A  very  weak  solution  and  a  strong  imagination  will 
enable  one  observer  to  experience  the  same  tingling  that  a  second  would  experi- 
ence with  a  stronger  solution  and  a  less  active  imagination. 

The  lethal  dose  method  has  also  not  been  carefully  enough  studied  to  prove 
its  reliability,  so  an  intelligent  discussion  is  not  practicable. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  assay  method  for  cannabis  indica  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Houghton,  or  some  modification  of  Dr.  Houghton's  method.  In 
sufficiently  large  dose,  cannabis  indica  is  capable  of  causing  intoxication  in  a  dog, 
first  evidenced  by  a  swaying  from  side  to  side  when  the  animal  stands.  By  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  drug  necessary  to  cause  the  first  evidence  of  intoxi- 
cation, it  is  claimed  that  fairly  accurate  results  can  be  secured. 

The  personal  equation  of  the  observer  is  again  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with. 
What  constitutes  the  first  symptoms  of  intoxication  ?  One  may  select  the  slightest 
swaying,  in  which  event  a  normal  dog  may  often  deceive  him ;  another  observer 
may  demand  very  marked  evidences,  for  which  a  much  larger  dose  is  required. 
Moreover,  the  reaction  of  the  dogs  is  apt  to  vary,  from  the  fact  that  minimal 
exciting  doses  are  given,  these  small  doses  being  more  apt  to  bring  out  individual 
pecularities  than  are  large  ones.  It  is  also  true  that  accurate  standardization 
of  cannabis  indica  is  not  as  essential  as  it  is  in  the  case  with  some  other  drugs, 
owing  to  the  low  toxicity  of  cannabis  and  the  number  of  efficient  substitutes 
that  we  have. 

In  ergot  we  have  a  drug  of  great  value  and  one  of  such  comjjlcx  character 
that  the  chemical  assay  will  probably  never  be  satisfactory.  Keller's  method  was 
formerly  believed  accurate,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  that  the  results 
secured  by  the  determination  of  the  "cornutin"  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  The 
method  proposed  recently  by  Dr.  Wood  has  also  been  found  wanting,  and  we 
are  forced  to  turn  to  physiological  tests. 

All  of  the  methods  now  commonly  used  for  the  physiological  assay  of  ergot 
are  based  upon  attempts  to  measure  directly  the  therapeutic  action  of  the  drug 
as  shown  by  its  effect  upon  the  function  of  the  lower  animals  or  upon  their 
excised  organs.  The  cock's-comb  method,  which  owes  its  prominence  to  Dr. 
Houghton,  depends  upon  the  power  of  most  fresh  ergot  preparations  to  cause, 
when  administered  to  a  chicken,  changes  in  the  comb  which  may  be  so  pronounced 
as  to  result  in  gangrene.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  this  effect  upon  the 
comb  was  due  to  the  vaso-constrictor  action  of  ergot,  but  this  view  has  recently 
been  questioned.  If,  as  Ellinger  claims,  identical  changes  can  be  produced  by 
cantharidin,  it  is  evident  that  the  action  can  not  be  considered  characteristic  of 
ergot,  and  the  method  can  be  thought  reliable  only  when  it  has  been  shown  by 
careful  clinical  tests  that  this  gangrene-producing  power  of  ergot  as  measured 
on  the  chicken  runs  parallel  with  the  therapeutic  activity  of  the  drug.  The  work 
of  Edmunds  and  Hale,  showing  the  agreement  between  the  cock's  comb  test  and 
the  test  upon  the  uterus  of  one  of  the  lower  animals  is  very  suggestive. 

The  cock's  comb  test  has  been  adversely  criticized,  but  it  would  seem  that  in 
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some  instances  the  poor  results  were  clue  not  so  much  to  weakness  of  the  method 
as  to  faulty  technic.  In  our  laboratory  we  aim  to  use  fowls  of  the  same  breed 
and  of  as  near  the  same  age  and  weight  as  is  practicable.  The  drug,  in  the  form 
of  a  fluidextract,  is  injected  into  the  pectoral  muscles  or  into  one  of  the  wing 
veins.  If  the  fowls  are  picked  up  at  random  and  not  kept  under  precisely  similar 
conditions,  accuracy  can  not  be  hoped  for.  It  has  seemed  to  us,  also,  that  the 
oral  administration  of  ergot  to  chickens  is  objectionable,  because  certain  of  the 
active  constituents  are  not  supposed  to  be  absorbed  from  the  gastro-intestinal 
canal. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  reaction  not  being  automatically  recorded  is  a 
serious  disadvantage.  Here,  as  in  some  of  the  other  tests  I  have  mentioned, 
the  individual  bias  of  the  observer  is  apt  to  interfere  with  accuracy,  and  the 
results  secured  by  diflferent  men  may  dififer  widely  owing  to  the  different  degrees 
of  reaction  aimed  at. 

Some  years  ago,  Dixon  proposed  that  the  vaso-constrictor  action  of  ergot, 
as  evidenced  by  the  rise  in  the  blood  pressure  of  a  mammal,  be  made  use  of  in 
the  attempt  to  standardize  ergot  preparation.  This  method  has  been  exten- 
sively used  in  England,  but  seems  to  have  at  least  two  serious  disadvantages.  In 
the  first  place,  it  has  been  shown  (Goodall,  Dale,  Edmunds  and  Hale)  that  the 
effect  upon  the  blood  pressure  and  upon  the  uterus  are  not  ahvays  parallel. 
So  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  is  no  experimental  evidence  for  supposing  that  the 
two  sets  of  effects  (upon  the  blood  pressure  and  upon  the  uterus)  are  part  of  a 
widespread  general  action  of  the  drug,  and  the  assumption  that  vaso-constrictor 
action  is  an  index  of  the  potency  of  uterine  action  is  not  justified.  Dale  and 
Laidlaw  have  pointed  out  that  B-iminazolylethylamine.  one  of  the  constituents 
of  ergot,  causes  tetanic  uterine  contraction  with  a  coincident  fall  in  blood 
pressure. 

Even  were  this  method  to  represent  a  measure  of  the  therapeutic  value  of 
ergot,  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  secure  an  accurate  measure  by  means  of  it. 
Unlike  adrenalin,  ergot,  in  an  amount  large  enough  to  produce  an  appreciable 
rise  of  blood  pressure,  has  a  very  lasting  effect  and  it  is  not  practicable  to 
niake  more  than  one  injection  into  the  same  animal  for  purpose  of  comparison. 
If  the  same  preparation  be  given  to  a  number  of  different  animals,  it  is  apparent 
that  these  different  animals  will  show  great  differences  in  the  blood-pressure 
effects. 

Finally,  there  are  the  two  methods  in  which  the  effect  of  ergot  upon  the  uterus 
itself  is  obser\^ed.  In  Kehrer's  procedure,  the  organ  is  excised  and  the  ergot,  in 
solution  brought  into  contact  with  it.  In  the  method  advocated  by  Dr.  Edmunds, 
the  movements  of  the  uterus  of  a  cat  are  observed  by  means  of  opening  the 
abdomen  of  an  anaesthetized  animal  in  salt  solution,  the  drug  being  injected 
intravenously. 

There  are  several  points  which  seem  to  render  these  methods  undesirable.  In 
the  first  place,  both  methods  are  technically  rather  difficult.  Again,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  condition  of  the  uterus  as  regards  parturition  influences  the  reaction 
to  ergot.     Certain  of  the  active  constituents   isolated  by   Barger   stimulate  the 
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parturient,  but  inhibit  the  virgin  uterus.  Then  spontaneous  movements  often 
set  up  and  cease  from  some  unknown  cause. 

The  most  important  drug  on  our  Hst  is  digitalis.  The  fact  that  digitalis  is  so 
widely  used  and  that  variations  in  strength  on  either  side  of  a  mean  is  liable 
to  have  disastrous  consequences  renders  it  extremely  desirable  to  secure  some 
means  of  standardizing  the  medicinal  preparations  of  this  drug.  A  discussion 
of  digitalis  would  also  include  apocynum,  convallaria,  strophanthus,  and  squill, 
since  there  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  chemical  assay  for  any  of  these. 

The  lethal  dose  method  for  testing  digitalis  was  the  first  method  to  be  employed 
commercially  in  attempting  to  standardize  drugs  by  pharmacological  experiments. 
To  Dr.  Houghton  belongs  the  credit  for  this-  important  step,  which  he  took  when 
he  devised  his  12-hour  frog  method  for  the  assay  of  the  heart  tonics.  This 
method  is  based  upon  the  determination  of  the  lethal  dose  of  digitalis  for  frogs. 

Dr.  Houghton  had  also  used  guinea  pigs  in  standardizing  the  heart  tonics,  but 
found  them  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Reed,  however,  believed  more  accurate  results 
could  be  secured  by  using  guinea  pigs  rather  than  frogs. 

Dr.  Hatcher  recently  announced  his  cat  method,  by  which  he  claimed  great 
accuracy  could  be  obtained,  while,  at  the  same  time  he  considers  the  method  to 
be  simple  and  cheap. 

I  have  already  mentioned  briefly  a  possible  source  of  error  is  testing  a  drug 
by  lethal  dose  methods.  Does  the  therapeutic  value  of  digitalis  run  parallel  with 
its  toxicity  for  lower  animals?  Is,  as  has  been  claimed,  this  lethal  action  of 
digitalis  upon  a  guinea  pig  or  a  cat  simply  an  exaggeration  of  the  therapeutic 
action  of  the  drug,  the  poisoning  of  the  heart  being  the  cause  of  death  ?  Dr. 
Reed,  Dr.  Githens,  Dr.  Hatcher,  all  claim  this  to  be  the  case.  Cushny,  on  the 
other  hand,  states  that  even  the  glucosides  of  therapeutic  value  act  largely  upon 
the  central  nervous  system ;  while  Edmunds  and  Hale  believe  that  the  death  of 
mammals  after  digitalis  poisoning  sometimes  results  from  failure  of  the  heart ; 
sometimes  from  failure  of  the  respiration.  Xestor  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  death  of  rabbits  from  the  lethal  action  of  the  glucosides  is  always  due  to 
respiratory  failure,  and,  in  some  instances,  he  was  able  to  save  animals  from  the 
"dose  always  fatal"  by  the  maintainance  of  artificial  respiration.  From  a  few 
experiments  upon  guinea  pigs,  I  have  always  found  the  heart  beating  strongly 
after  complete  cessation  of  respiration  and  apparent  death  of  the  animal.  In  a 
series  of  experiments  carried  out  in  our  laboratory  by  Mr.  Eckler,  using  Dr. 
Hatcher's  method,  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  cats  were  continued  after 
apparent  cessation  of  the  heart  beat,  but  the  respiration  was  often  seriously 
embarrassed  before  any  appearances  of  cardiac  failure.  When  "pure  principles" 
are  used,  it  is  probable  that  the  death  of  frogs  results  from  cardiac  poisoning, 
and,  consequently,  this  method  would  represent  a  measure  of  the  therapeutic 
action  of  such  pure  principles. 

If  we  could  assume  that  it  was  the  bodies  of  therapeutic  value  alone  that 
caused  the  death  of  the  animal,  it  would  not  be  so  important  how  death  was 
caused,  provided  there  was  shown  to  be  a  constancy  in  the  dosage  required. 
But  in  the  Galenical  preparations  of  digitalis  we  have  very  complex  mixtures. 
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Suppose,  as  Dr.  Hale  pointed  out,  there  should  be  a  relative  excess  of  digitonin 
present  in  a  tincture  of  digitalis.  Owing  to  the  lethal  action  of  this  glucoside, 
very  misleading  results  would  be  obtained  by  using  a  lethal  dose  method,  and  a 
preparation  not  only  therapeutically  weak,  but  capable  of  causing  serious  harm 
if  used  clinically  might  be  considered  of  good  strength. 

On  theoretical  grounds,  Dr.  Cushny's  frog  heart  method  seems  to  avoid  these 
objectionable  features.  This  is  a  qualitative  test  of  undoubted  value,  for  I  do 
not  know  of  any  substances  present  in  digitalis  leaves  capable  of  producing  the 
typical  "digitalis  heart"  except  the  glucosides  of  the  heart  tonic  series  which  are 
of  value  therapeutically.  Even  could  we  measure  accurately  the  toxicity  of 
digitalis  for  lower  animals,  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  we  are  always  sure  of 
measuring  the  therapeutic  activity  of  the  drug,  for  not  only  may  a  relative 
excess  of  the  undesirable  digitonin  be  present,  but  it  is  possible  that  injuriously 
acting  decomposition  products  may  arise  with  the  aging  or  manipulation  of  a 
preparation,  and  it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  as  a  tincture  ages  and  deteri- 
orates, it  may  increase  in  toxicity  for  mammals  and  at  the  same  time  not  only 
lose  in  therapeutic  efificiency  but  actually  acquire  an  increasing  power  to  do  harm 
if  used  clinically.  By  observing  the  action  on  the  frog's  heart,  we  gain  positive 
information  concerning  the  desired  glucosides,  for  they  alone,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  are  capable  of  bringing  about  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  heart. 
Focek's  method  also  possesses  this  advantage,  but  the  barbarity  it  necessitates 
will  prevent  its  adoption.  The  perfusion  of  the  isolated  heart  involves  a  compli- 
cated technic  and  can  not  be  considered  very  accurate. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  frogs  vary  markedly  in  their  reaction  to  digitalis, 
but  from  my  limited  experience,  I  can  agree  with  Hale  and  Focke  that  the 
unsatisfactory  results  secured  are  rather  due  to  lack  of  care  on  the  part  of  the 
operator  than  to  unfitness  of  frogs.  When  we  see  the  concordant  results  of 
Famulener  and  Lyons  and  Hale  we  can  not  but  feel  that  the  method  of  Cushny 
is  accurate.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  with  ouabain,  a  pure  substance, 
the  same  results  were  secured  in  Dr.  Houghton's  laboratory  and  ours,  these 
results  being  obtained  in  each  place  without  knowledge  of  the  work  in  the  other 
laboratory.  To  eliminate  the  possibility  of  variations  due  to  season  or  locality, 
a  definite  chemical  compound,  such  as  strophanthin,  suggested  by  Dr.  Houghton, 
or,  preferably,  ouabain  may  be  used,  and  the  frogs  themselves  "standardized." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  authorities  would  have  us  think  that  mammals  do 
not  show  appreciable  individual  variation.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hatcher,  re- 
markably uniform  results  were  secured  in  the  early  work  with  his  cat  method, 
but  he  has  recently  reported  an  error  of  50%4"- 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  report  of  any  very  satisfactory  evidence  showing 
that  guinea  pigs  react  uniformly  to  digitalis  regardless  of  age,  weight,  sex,  season 
and  diet.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  publish  such  evidence  in  view  of  the 
marked  variation  sometimes  shown  by  guinea  pigs  in  their  resistance  to  bacterial 
poisons  and  the  interesting  experiments  by  Dr.  Hunt,  showing  the  effect  of 
different  diets  on  the  resistance  of  guinea  pigs  to  poisoning  bv  acetonitrile. 

Dr.  Houghton  has,  I  believe,  found  his  method  involves  an  error  less   than 
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10%.  Using-  "pure  principles"  Hale  has  found  the  one  hour  method  tullv  as 
accurate  as  this.  In  our  own  laboratory  we  have  made  our  work,  carried  out 
independently,  check  within  10%. 

llicre  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  economy  of  the  different  methods.  Frogs 
for  an  assay  cost  us  about  50  cents.  Guinea  pigs  would  cost  us  about  $4.00. 
Cats  could  not  be  secured  in  Indianapolis  in  sufficient  numbers  for  our  use. 

As  regards  simplicity,  there  is  little  to  choose  between  Houghton's  and 
Cushny's  method.  The  guinea  pig  can  not  be  handled  by  one  man ;  while 
Hatcher's  method  is  quite  complicated. 

The  one  hour  frog  method  enables  us  to  complete  an  assay  in,  at  most,  three 
hours.  Houghton's  method  requires  at  least  24  hours,  as  does  the  guinea  pig 
method.  The  actual  time  needed  to  run  one  cat,  according  to  Hatcher's  method, 
is  90  minutes.  If,  as  seems  necessary,  three  animals  are  used,  the  whole  day  is 
taken  up,  the  preparation  of  the  animals  requiring  some  time. 

Accuracy,  cheapness,  simplicity,  speed.  It  would  seem  that  in  none  of  these 
points  is  Cushny's  method  excelled.  Houghton's  method  is  more  time  con- 
suming, and  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  give  erroneous  results  when  other 
poisons  besides  the  active  glucosides  are  present  in  large  amount. 

It  seems  that  the  frog  heart  method  is  the  only  one  that  has  been  controlled 
clinically.  Pratt,  in  this  country,  has  shown  how  the  therapeutic  efficiency  of  dig- 
italis leaves  varied  as  did  their  strength  as  determined  by  this  method.  Focke, 
also,  mentions  similar  comparisons.  The  worth  of  digipuratum,  which  is  stand- 
ardized by  a  modification  of  Cushny's  method,  has  been  shown  by  many  clinical 
tests. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  one  hour  frog  heart  method  is  offered 
a  means  of  standarddzing  digitalis  which  compares  favorably  with  chemical 
assay  methods  when  the  test  is  carried  out  with  due  precautions  by  trained  men. 

It  would  probably  be  unwise  to  adopt  as  official  any  of  the  methods  now  used 
for  the  pharmacological  assay  of  aconite,  cannabis  indica,  or  ergot.  Further 
study  is  needed  before  it  can  be  detemiined  which  are  most  suitable,  but  in  the 
meantime  it  is  very  desirable  that  manufacturers  use  these  methods,  thereby 
insuring  more  nearly  uniform  preparations  and  also  acquiring  valuable  data 
upon  the  methods  used. 

Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  Pharmacological  Laboratory,  Julv  9,  1911. 


VARIATION   IX  THE  SUSCEPTIBILITY   OF  THE  GUINEA   PIG   TO 
THE  HEART  TONIC  GROUP. 


chas.  e.  vanderkleed. 


Pharmacologists  are  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  for  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  preparations  of  the  digitalis  series  by  biologic  means.  Many 
papers  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years  advocating  the  use  of  this  or  of 
that  method,  but  a  careful  review  of  the  literature  shows  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
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the  majority  of  the  workers,  the  question  narrows  down  to  a  choice  between 
one  of  the  frog  methods  and  the  guinea  pig  method  of  Reed  and  A'anderkleed. 
Hatcher's  proposed  cat  method  has  apparently  gained  no  ad(Htional  supporters, 
undoubtedly  because  of  the  complexity  of  its  technique. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  short  communication  to  discuss  all  of  the  many 
phases  and  problems  of  biologic  standardization.  Attention  is  called,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  the  frog  method  and  the  guinea  pig  method  are  both  toxic  or 
lethal  does  methods,  and  hence,  to  this  extent  at  least,  are  amenable  to  cam- 
parison.  The  question  of  the  effect  of  the  heart  tonic  drugs  on  the  respiration, 
in  the  case  of  guinea  pigs,  has  been  offered  as  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
employment  of  these  animals  for  the  biologic  assay  of  these  drugs.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  the  subject  of  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  during  the  past 
summer  by  Dr.  L.  T.  De  M.  Sajous,  consulting  pharmacologist  of  the  H.  K. 
jMulford  Company,  who  will  report  on  this  subject  during  the  course  of  the 
next  few  months.  He  has  authorized  me  to  say,  however,  that  in  the  course  of 
his  work,  by  means  of  artificial  respiration,  he  was  able  at  most  only  to  prolong 
the  life  of  a  guinea  pig  to  which  had  been  administered  a  minimum  lethal  dose 
of  tincture  of  digitalis  for  from  30  to  40  minutes.  Such  being  the  case,  he 
believes  that  the  effects  of  digitalis  on  the  respiration  in  the  case  of  guinea  pigs 
does  not  materially  affect  the  results  obtained  by  the  lethal  dose  method. 

The  most  important  contrast  between  frogs  and  guinea  pigs  as  test  animals 
lies  in  the  claim  by  advocates  of  the  latter  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  guinea 
pig,  unlike  that  of  the  frog,  does  not  vary  or  does  not  vary  so  greatly  with 
climate,  temperature,  food,  season,  weight  and  sex.  That  frogs  do  so  vary  is 
admitted  by  the  advocates  for  their  employment,  as  shown  by  the  suggestion  by 
Houghton  that  crystallized  strophanthin  be  employed  as  a  standard  for  checking 
the  susceptibility  of  each  lot  of  frogs  employed  in  the  standardization  of  a  prep- 
aration of  unknown  strength.  (See  also  Hygienic  Laboratory  Bulletins  Nos. 
48  and  74,  by  Edmunds  and  Hale.)  On  the  other  hand.  Haskell^  has  recently 
claimed  that  the  advocates  of  the  guinea  pig  method  have  onlv  half-heartedly 
claimed  that  guinea  pigs  do  not  show  the  same  variations.  Thus  he  quotes 
Reed  as  saying  that  the  guinea  pig  "does  not  appear  to  offer  so  wide  a  variation" ; 
Githins  as  saying  that  the  guinea  pig  "sJiozvs  no  such  variation" ;  and  the  Phila- 
delphia committee  on  pharmacologic  assay  as  stating  that  the  susceptibility  of 
guinea  pigs  to  digitalis  does  not  vary  under  ordinary  conditions,  "so  far  as  is 
known."  The  effect  of  Haskell's  quotations  is  to  create  the  impression  that 
these  advocates  of  the  guinea  pig  as  a  test  animal  were  not  all  convinced  of  the 
superiority  of  the  guinea  pig  over  the  frog  in  this  respect,  and  he  goes  on  to 
show  the  possibility  of  a  great  variation  in  the  susceptibility  of  guinea  pigs. 
to  digitalis,  by  mentioning  an  article  by  Arms-  entitled  "Some  Freak  Results  from 
Animal  Inoculation,"  in  which  that  author  reported  on  the  effects  of  inocu- 
lations of  guinea  pigs  with  glanders  and  with  emulsion  of  nervous  tissue  from 
rabid  dogs !     The  irrelevancy  of  such  experiments  to  the  question  at  issue  only 
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seems  to  intlicate  an  a  priori  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  the  guinea  pig. 
Haskell's  further  observation  that  the  advocates  of  the  guinea  pig  method  have 
put  forth  unusual  efforts  to  discover  defects  from  the  unfitness  of  the  frog, 
seems  to  be  paralleled  by  his  implied  unfitness  of  the  former  animal. 

Taking  up  the  objections  to  lethal  dose  methods  in  general,  Haskell  further 
states  that  "the  active  glucosides  of  digitalis  may  become  decomposed  into  such 
bodies  as  digitalresin  and  toxiresin,  which,  resembling  picrotoxin,  have  a  de- 
pressant action  on  the  heart,  and  a  preparation  containing  a  large  amount  of 
such  decomposition  products,  while  testing  high  by  lethal  dose  methods,  might 
not  only  be  below  standard,  but  capable  of  causing  dangerous  poisoning."  In 
support  of  this  possibility  he  quotes  Edmunds  and  Hale  in  their  Bulletin  No.  48 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  as  follows :  "One  solu- 
tion might  be  very  weak  in  its  action  upon  the  heart  and  yet  contain  decompo- 
sition products  of  digitalis  whose  typical  action  is  upon  the  medulla,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  unduly  strong  when  judged  by  such  a  standard.  For  this 
reason,  we  think  that  methods  which  employ  as  a  standard  the  minimum  lethal 
dose  upon  the  higher  animals  are  not  applicable  to  the  physiological  assay  of 
the  digitalis  series." 

In  this  bulletin,  however,  these  authors  offer  no  evidence  to  show  that  such  a 
condition  ever  obtains ;  on  the  contrary,  a  study  of  their  experiments  shows  that 
they  observed  cases  in  which  preparations  containing  large  amounts  of  decom- 
position products  and  producing  but  a  small  or  even  negative  rise  in  blood 
pressure,  were  administered  in  doses  four  times  as  great  as  the  minimum  lethal 
dose  of  an  active  preparation  without  causing  any  symptoms  whatever  in  guinea 
pigs,  and  they  observed  other  cases  in  which  such  preparations  were  injected  in 
doses  eleven  times  as  great  as  the  minimum  lethal  dose  of  an  active  preparation 
without  causing  death.  This  objection  to  lethal  dose  methods,  therefore,  does 
not  seem  to  be  sustained,  or  at  least  remains  to  be  proved.  Moreover,  if  the 
minimum  lethal  dose  method  be  checked  by  a  chemical  assay  for  digitoxin,  an 
Additional  safeguard  against  the  possibility  of  wrong  interpretation  of  the  physio- 
logical results  is  provided. 

Haskell,  however,  goes  on  to  say,  "Doubtless,  numerous  investigations  have 
been  carried  out  to  show  that  guinea  pigs  do  not  vary  in  their  resistance  to  dig- 
italis intoxication,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  report  of  a  single  series  of 
experiments  performed  with  the  object  of  showing  that  guinea  pigs  are  not  fully 
as  much  influenced  by  adventitious  circumstances  as  are  frogs."  This,  being 
a  perfectly  rational  and  legitimate  challenge,  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  it,  first, 
from  a  review  of  records  of  some  hundreds  of  experiments  startel  in  July,  1911, 
and  so  planned  as  to  cover  one  complete  revolution  of  the  seasons.  The  complete 
report  of  this  series  of  experiments  can,  of  course,  only  be  given  twelve  months 
hence — but  some  preliminary  data  have  already  been  collected  and  may  be  of 
interest  here. 

Reverting  to  the  records  of  guinea  pig  injections  above  referred  to,  I  would 
state  that  the  conclusions  as  guardedly  expressed,  and  properly  so  as  becomes 
scientific  investigators,  by  Reed,  Githens,  and  the  Philadelphia  Committee,  were 
based   upon   the    fact   that,    in   the  course   of   hundreds   of   injections,   apparent 
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variations  in  susceptibility  were  so  few  as  to  be,  on  the  whole,  negligible.  In 
these  experiments,  guinea  pigs  bred  and  raised  by  no  less  than  a  dozen  ditterent 
breeders  were  employed.  The  pigs,  once  aggregated  from  these  various  sources, 
were,  of  course,  subjected  to  approximately  the  same  general  conditions,  but  no 
unusual  means  of  preserving  uniformity  were  employed.  Seasonable  food  was 
given  them,  principally  oats  and  hay,  together  with  greens,  such  as  lettuce, 
carrot  tops,  corn  stalks,  cabbage,  etc.,  in  season.  The  temperature  change  to 
which  they  were  subjected  was  that  of  Philadelphia,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
IS  a  considerable  one.  In  Winter,  the  general  guinea  pig  quarters  are  heated  to 
65  or  70°  F.,  while  the  rooms  into  which  they  are  transferred  during  the  time 
of  testing  are  heated  to  about  7S°  F.  Thus,  no  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
the  question  of  source,  food,  or  temperature,  nor,  in  the  hundreds  of  injections 
made  in  our  laboratories,  are  any  selections  made  as  to  sex.  The  weight  of  the 
individual  animals  employed  has  ranged  from  225  to  500  gm. — the  dose  given 
being  always  calculated  on  the  basis  of  250  gm.  weight.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of 
attempting  to  systematize  the  conditions  under  which  the  animals  are  kept,  and 
tested,  the  precentage  of  non-concordant  results  obtained  has  been  well  withni 
5%.  By  this  is  meant  that,  in  finding  the  minimum  lethal  dose  of  any  prepara- 
tion, down  to  a  variation  of  10%,  and  in  most  cases  much  less  than  10%.  a 
series  of  pigs,  taken  at  random,  and  given  injections  of  progressively  larger 
doses,  all  receiving  a  certain  dose  or  more  will  die,  and  all  receiving  a  smaller 
dose  will  recover.  A  second  smaller  series  is  always  injected  to  check  the  results 
of  the  first  series,  and,  as  stated  above,  not  five  pigs  in  one  hundred  have  been 
found  to  die  with  a  smaller  dose  than  that  found  as  the  m.l.d.  in  the  first  series, 
or  to  recover  when  given  the  same  or  a  larger  dose — the  doses  being  increased 
successively  in  tenths. 

It  was  upon  this  evidence  that  the  guarded  opinions  expressed  by  Reed.  Githens 
and  the  Philadelphia  Committee  were  based.  In  addition  to  the  above  varia- 
tions, another  variation  not  heretofore  brought  out  has  been  noted.  As  is 
well  kncnvn,  the  guinea  pig  is  the  official  test  animal  employed  in  the  stand- 
ardization of  sera  such  as  diphtheria  antitoxin.  That  its  use  for  this  purpose 
leads  to  unquestioned  uniformity  of  product  is  universally  acknowledged,  and 
officially  sanctioned  by  the  U.  S.  P.  H.  and  M.  H.  Service.  In  the  course  of 
standardizing  sera,  large  numbers  of  pigs  survive,  but  can  not  be  used  again  for 
testing  sera.  The  question  naturally  arose  as  to  whether  such  pigs  could  be 
used  for  the  standardization  of  the  heart  tonics.  Series  of  such  pigs  have  been 
repeatedly  used  along  with  previously  unused  pigs  and  no  change  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility to  digitalis  and  the  other  heart  tonics  noted.  It  is  only  essential  that 
they  may  be  in  good  physical  condition  and  fully  recovered  from  the  physical 
injury  inflicted  by  the  prior  injections  of  toxins  and  antitoxin. 

Taking  up  now  the  experiments  started  in  July.  I  would  state  that  the  principal 
advantage  of  the  guinea  pig  over  the  frog  lies  in  the  claimed  non-necessity  for 
employing  and  keeping  on  hand  a  "standard"  against  which  the  susceptibility 
of  the  animals  must  be  checked.  If  this  advantage  can  not  be  sustained,  the 
guinea  pig  method  loses  one  of  its  more  important  claims  to  superiority,  although 
it  possesses  some  other  advantages  over  the  frog  which  in  turn  are  met  with 
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certain  minor  disadvantages,  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  cost.  Confining 
ourselves,  however,  to  the  main  question  at  issue,  I  will  outline  the  nature  of  the 
experiment  being  conducted,  and  give  a  summary  of  results  so  far  obtained. 

The  experiment  has  been  undertaken  to  show  what  efit'cct,  if  any,  season  (and, 
incidentally,  temperature),  food,-  weight  and  sex  has  upon  the  susceptibility  of 
the  guinea  pig  to  digitalis  intoxication.  Recognizing  the  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  keeping  a  standard  digitalis  absolutely  unchanged  throughout  one  year 
(and  any  whatever  would,  of  course,  nullify  the  value  of  the  experiment),  I 
have  adopted  as  the  standard  preparation  to  be  employed,  crystallized  ouabain, 
which  has  been  selected  by  the  advocates  of  the  frog  methods  for  the  purpose 
of  standardizing  their  test  animals. 

The  experimental  pigs  have  been  divided  first  into  two  classes,  as  regards  sex — 
male  and  female.  Each  of  these  classes  has  been  further  subdivided  into  two 
classes  as  regards  weight — those  ranging  from  225  to  27^  gm.,  and  those  rang- 
ing from!  350  to  500  gm. 

Each  of  these  sub-classes  w^as  at  first  further  subdivided  into  two  classes  as 
regards  food — one  class  receiving  for  two  weeks  prior  to  the  test,  nothing  but 
oats — the  other  class  receiving  during  the  same  time  nothing  but  greens.  It 
was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  pigs  receiving  nothing  but  greens  easily 
succumbed  to  the  unusually  torrid  weather  which  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  during  July.  Greens  alone  appeared  to 
possess  an  insufficient  amount  of  nourishment  to  maintain  the  animals  in  healthy 
physical  condition — several  deaths  occurring  in  the  cages. 

The  differentiation  as  regards  food  was,  therefore,  discontinued,  the  fact 
having  been  proved  to  us  that  test  pigs  must  be  fed  upon  grain  (oats)  as  well  as 
upon  greens  in  season,  and  that  the  grain  is  the  more  important.  This  fact, 
however,  does  not  in  itself  discredit  the  guinea  pig  as  a  test  animal,  since  we  are 
limited  very  much  in  any  case  in  the  variety  of  foods  which  this  animal  will  eat. 

A  further  important  observation  was  made  during  this  exceedingly  hot  month 
of  July.  \\'e  discovered  that  a  factor  of  more  importance  than  temperature 
on  the  health  of  the  guinea  pigs  is  ventilation — fresh  air.  Our  main  supply  of 
pigs  is  kept  under  conditions  already  described  in  the  country.  For  the  purpose 
of  making  these  and  other  tests,  the  pigs  are  brought  into  the  city,  where  the 
problem  of  housing  and  ventilation  is  a  more  difficult  one.  During  the  July 
fourth  vacation  several  deaths  occurred  in  the  cages,  particularly  among  the 
pigs  fed  on  greens,  and  it  was  found  that  these  were  in  fact  caused  by  the 
partial  lowering  of  the  windows  in  their  quarters  by  the  attendant  during  this 
period,  as  a  precaution  against  fire  from  rockets,  etc.  However,  all  this  only 
goes  to  show  what  all  pharmacologists  concede,  that  in  any  biologic  assay 
whatever,  normal,  healthy  test  animals  are  the  first  requisite. 

The  seasonal  variations  will,  of  course,  be  shown  by  any  differences  in  results 
noted  during  the  year.  Tests  are  to  be  made  and  a  new  series  of  pigs  in  each 
of  the  four  classes  selected  for  the  tests  each  month. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  shall  have  12  sets  of  experiments  showing 
the  m.l.d.  or  resistance  to  crystallized  ouabain,  of  4  different  kinds  of  guinea 
pigs,  or  48  tests,  covering  an  entire  year's  variation  in  season  and,  to  a  certain 
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extent,  temperature.  Moreover,  if  found  practicable,  we  shall  have  from  time 
to  time  lots  of  pigs  shipped  directly  to  us  from  various  sections  of  the  country- 
thus  introducing  the  factor  of  climate. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  onlv  one  set  of  tests  has  been  made,  the  results 
obtained  being  shown  in  the  following  tables.  The  doses  given  are  in  grams 
per  250  grams  body  weight : 


Small  Males,  Weighing  140  to  210  gm.' 


Dose 
0.000040 
0 . 000044 
0.000047 
0.000050 
0.000050 
X  0.0000525 
0 . 000055 
0.0000575 
0.000060 
0.000069 
0.000072 


^I 


Weight 

195 

200 

175 

155 

210 

205 

195 

190 

140 

170 

185 
L.  D.  =  0.0000525. 


Result 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 
+  Died 

+  Died 
4-  Died 
-i-  Died 
+  Died 
+  Died 


Large  Males,  weighing  270  to  410  gi 


Dose 
0.0000375 
0.0000400 
0.0000440 
0.0000470 
0.0000470 
0.0000500 
0.0000500 
X  0.0000525 
0.0000550 
0  0000600 


M 


Weight 

285 

310 

410' 

320 

305 

270 

370 

315 

310 

345 
L.   D.  =  0.0000525. 


Result 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 
+  Died 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 
4-  Died 

+  Died 
+  Died 


Small  Females,  iveighing  160  to  210  gm. 


Dose 
0.00004 
0.000044 
0.000044 
0.000047 
0.000047 
0.00005 
0 . 00005 
;  0.0000525 
0 . 000055 
0.0000575 
0.00006 


Dose 
0.0000375 
0.00004 
0.00004 
0.000044 
0.00044 
0.000047 
0.000047 

X  o.ogoos 

0.00005 

0.0000525 

0.00006 


M 


Weight 

170 

210 

190 

160 

170 

180 

180 

195 

175 

180 

160 
L.  D.  =  0.0000525. 


Result 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 
+  Died 

+  Died 
+  Died 
+  Died 
+  Died 


Large  Females,  weighing  260  to  350  gm 


Weight 
260 
265 
335 
295 
350 
260 
295 
350 
285 
300 
275 
M.  L.  D. 


Result 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 

—  Recovered 
+  Died 

+  Died 
+  Died 
4-  Died 
-f  Died 
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Thus,  it  may  be  seen  that  male  and  female  pigs  ranging  in  weight  from  140 
to  410  gm.  have  shown  a  minimum  lethal  dose  of  about  0.0000525  per  250  gm. 
body  weight,  in  the  first  month's  tests.  Out  of  43  pigs  in  the  series  only  one 
(the  large  male  which  was  killed  by  0.000047  gm.  per  250  gm.  body  weight, 
while  two  other  pigs  receiving  0.00005  gm.  per  250  gm.  body  weight  recovered) 
died  "out  of  order." 

The  M.  L.  D.  for  small  females  was  considered  to  be  0.0000525,  because,  of 
two  pigs  receiving  0.00005  gm.,  one  died  and  one  recovered.  The  M.  L.  D.  for 
large  females  was  considered  to  be  0.00005  because,  of  two  pigs  receiving 
0.000047  gm.,  one  died  and  one  recovered. 

The  variation  in  results  obtained  from  month  to  month  will  in  due  season  be 
published,  and  I  trust  that  they  may  go  far  toward  establishing  the  degree  of 
variation  in  the  susceptibility  of  these  little  animals  to  the  heart  tonic  drugs  which 
is  to  be  expected. 

As  a  matter  of  possible  interest,  the  minimum  lethal  dose  of  the  ouabain  used 
in  the  guinea-pig  experiments  was  determined  by  Houghton's  'one-hour"  method 
for  three  classes  of  frogs  as  follows : 

MALE  LEOPARD  FROGS   (rANA  PIPIENS)    FROM  ILLINOIS. 

Weights  ranged  from  38.5  to  57.5  gm.  Temperature  of  water  in  frog  tank 
26.5  to  29.5^  C.  Temperature  of  room  25.5  to  28.5^  C.  The  doses  given  are  in 
grams  per  gram  body  weight. 


Dose 

Weight 

Result 

0.000,000,30 

42.0 

—  Beats. 

0.000,000,31 

40.0 

—  Occasional  Beat. 

X  0.000,000,32 

45.5 

-j-  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 
tion on   Stimulation. 

X  0.000,000,32 

55.0 

+  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 
tion  on    Stimulation. 

X  0.000,000,32 

56.5 

+  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 

X 0.000,000,32 

57.5 

tion  on   Stimulation. 
+  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 

0.000,000,33 

42.5 

tion  on   Stimulation. 
—  Non-absorption. 

0.000,000,34 

38.4 

-|-  Stopped.     Xo  extra  Con- 
traction on  Stimulation 

0.000,000,34 

44.0 

-f  Stopped.     Xo  extra  Con- 
traction on  Stimulation 

0.000,000,36 

45.0 

-f  Stopped.     X'o  extra  Con- 
traction on  Stimulation 

0.000.000,39 

40.0 

-|-  Stopped.     X'o  extra  Con- 
traction on  Stimulation 

M.  L  D.  considered  to  be  0.000,000,32. 
FEMALE   leopard   FROGS    (RANA   PIPIENS)    FROM    ILLINOIS. 

\\'eights  ranged  from  30  to  62.3  gm.    Temperature  of  water  in  frog  tank  26.5 
to  29.5°  C.    Temperature  of  room  25.5  to  28.5"'  C. 


Dose 

Weight 

Result 

0.000,000,36 

40.0 

—  Beats. 

0.000.000,36 

34.0 

-f  Stopped. 

0.000,000.37 

34.0 

—  Slight  beat  in  Auricle 

0.000,000,37 

43.5 

—  Slight  beat  in  Auricle 

0.000,000,37 

36.0 

—  Beats. 
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0.000,000,38  37.5  —  Beats. 

0.000,000,38  34.0  —  Beats. 

X  0.000,000,38  30.0  +  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 

tion on   Stimulation. 
X  0.000,000,38  37.5  +  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 

tion on   Stimulation. 
X  0.000,000,38  62.3  -f  Stopped.     No  extra  Con- 

traction on  Stimulation. 
0.000,000,39  50.5  —  Beats. 

0.000,000,39  66.6  —  Auricles  still  Contracting. 

0.000,000,39  37.0  +  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 

tion on   Stimulation. 
0.000,000,39  46.0  -f  Stopped.     No  extra  Con- 

traction on  Stimulation. 
0.000,000,39  48.0  +  Stopped.     No  extra  Con- 

traction on  Stimulation. 
0.000,000,40  40.0  +  Stopped.     No  extra  Con- 

traction on  Stimulation. 
M.  L.  D.  considered  to  be  0.000,000,38. 

FEMALE  BL-LLFROGS   (RANA  CATESBIANA)    FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Weights  ranged  from  38.5  to  54  gm.    Temperature  of  water  in  frog  tank  24.5 
to  26.5°  C.     Temperature  of  room  24  to  25.5°  C. 

Dose  Weight  Result 

0.000,000,36  48.2  —  Beats. 

0.000,000,40  41.0  —  Beats. 

0.000,000,45  41.0      -  —  Beats. 

0.000,000,47  43.0  —  Beats. 

0.000,000,50  42.0  —  Auricles  still  Contracting. 

0.000,000,51  38.5  —  Auricles  still  Contracting. 

x  0.000,000,52  39.6  -f  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 

tion  on   Stimulation. 
x  0.000,000,52  40.0  +  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 

tion  on    Stimulation. 
X  0.000,000,52  40.5  -f  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 

tion on   Stimulation. 
X  0.000,000,52  38.5  -f  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 

tion  on    Stimulation. 
X  0.000,000,52  48.5  -f  Stopped.     Extra  Contrac- 

tion on   Stimulation. 
0.000,000,53  40.5  —  Non-absorption. 

0.000.000,53  48.0  -f  Stopped.     No  extra  Con- 

traction on  Stimulation. 
0.000,000,53  54.0  -f  Stopped.     No  extra  Con- 

traction on  Stimulation. 
IL  L.  D.  considered  to  be  0.000,000,52. 

It  appears  therefore  that  in  the  above  experiments  the  minimum  lethal  dose  for 
the  three  classes  of  frogs  varied  as  follows : 

Male  Frogs  (Rana  pipiens)  from  Illinois 0.000,000,32 

Female  Frogs  (Rana  pipiens)  from  Illinois 0.000,000,38 

Female  Bull-frogs  (Rana  catesbiana)  from  Pennsylvania 0.000,000,52 

or.  the  lethal  dose  for  female  frogs  from  Illinois  was  about  19%  greater  than  for 
male  frogs  from  the  same  locality,  while  the  lethal  dose  for  female  bull-frogs 
from  Pennsylvania  was  62.5%  greater. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Dr.  P.  S.  Pittenger 
and  Mr.  Leo  Glickman  for  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  experimental  work. 

Research  Laboratory  of  the  H.  K.  Mulford  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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SUSCEPTIBILITY  OF  THE  GUINEA  PIG  TO  POISONING  BY 

DIGITALIS. 


A.  L.  WALTERS,  B.  S.  AND  C.  C.   HASKELL,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 


A  method  of  drug  assay  to  be  suitable  for  an  ofticial  assay  process  should  be 
accurate.  This  point  outweighs  all  others,  and  many  objectionable  features  can 
be  overlooked  if  the  method  in  question  enables  us  to  measure  accurately  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  the  drugs  examined.  Nevertheless,  should  two  methods 
show  no  appreciable  difference  regarding  the  degree  of  accuracy  attainable,  the 
cheapness,  simplicity,  and  rapidity  of  performance  come  to  have  considerable 
influence  in  the  choice  betw'een  them. 

The  advocates  of  the  frog  methods  believe  that  careful  investigation,  extend- 
ing over  many  years  in  different  laboratories  has  shown  that  these  methods 
carried  out  upon  "standardized"  animals  enable  the  pharmacologist  to  estimate 
the  strength  of  digitalis  preparations  with  an  error  not  greater  than  10  per  cent. 
So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  the  valid  objections  to  the  use  of  frogs 
are  removed  when  a  reliable  standard,  such  as  ouabain  or  Houghton's  crystal- 
line strophanthin,  is  used.  Compared  with  the  guinea-pig  method,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Reed,  the  frog  methods  are  much  cheaper.  In  the  assay  of  digitalis  prepa- 
ration by  the  one-hour  frog  heart  method,  we  practically  never  use  more  than 
18  frogs,  the  cost  of  which  varies  from  forty  to  seventy-five  cents.  Our  ignorance 
of  the  routine  use  of  the  guinea-pig  method  prevents  us  from  stating  definitely 
the  cost  of  an  assay.  It  scarcely  seems  probable,  however,  that,  on  an  average, 
less  than  six  or  eight  animals  would  sufiice.  The  guinea  pigs  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  have  cost  us  from  40  to  7S  cents  apiece,  making  the  probable  cost  of 
an  assay  from  two  to  six  dollars,  about  800  per  cent,  greater  than  the  frog 
method. 

Closely  connected  with  the  cost,  are  the  rapidity  and  simplicity  of  execution. 
By  the  one-hour  frog  heart  method,  an  assay  can  be  completed  by  one  man 
in  three  hours  at  the  utmost.  By  the  guinea  pig  method,  at  least  twelve  hours 
must  be  consumed,  and  probably  twenty-four.  Moreover,  an  assistant  is  re- 
quired in  injecting  the  solution  into  the  guinea  pig  and  accuracy  of  dosage  is 
more  difficult  to  obtain.  It  would  seem,  from  the  investigations  that  we  have 
carried  out,  that  an  alcoholic  strength  of  25  per  cent,  has  no  appreciable  influence 
on  the  reaction  of  frogs  to  ouabain,  so  that  removal  of  the  alcohol  from  official 
digitalis  preparations  is  not  necessary  for  their  assay  upon  frogs,  since  the 
necessary  dilution  accomplishes   the  desired   reduction. 

But  if  it  be  granted  that  the  guinea-pig  method  is  deficient  in  these  points,  is 
the  accuracy  attainable  by  it  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  less  important  con- 
siderations? Dr.  Reed  and  Dr.  Githens  are  convinced  that  this  is  so,  and  the 
opinions  of  such  careful  investigators  is  worthy  of  much  consideration. 

The  question  of  the  lethal  action  of  digitalis  upon  mammals  is  of  some  interest. 
Dr.  Githens  believes  that  guinea  pigs  die  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  drug 
upon  the  heart,  all  the  phenomena  observed  being  due  to  circulatory  embarrass- 
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ment.  It  would  seem  advisable  to  adduce  experimental  evidence  in  support  of 
a  view  which  is  denied  by  such  men  as  Edmunds,  Hale,  Cushny,  and,  apparently, 
has  been  disproven  for  rabbits  by  Nestor. 

This  point,  however,  is  relatively  unimportant  if  it  can  be  proven  that  the 
lethal  power  of  digitalis  for  guinea  pigs  runs  parallel  with  the  theapeutic 
efficiency  of  the  drug.  That  such  parallelism  exists,  however,  is  a  dangerous 
assumption  if  our  knowledge  concerning  the  chemistry  of  digitalis  is  correct. 
It  is  held  that  the  glucosides  tend  to  break  up  under  certain  poorly  understood 
conditions,  giving  rise,  probably,  to  numerous  decomposition  products,  among 
which  toxiresin  and  digitalresin  are  prominent.  According  to  Sollman,  these 
bodies  appear  to  be  more  poisonous  than  the  oroginal  glucosides,  so  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  an  old,  deteriorated  preparation,  one  that  is  not  only  therapeutically 
weak  but  capable  of  doing  serious  damage  if  used  clinically,  would  seem  of  good 
.strength  when  tested  by  a  lethal  dose  method.  If  we  are  right  in  the  assumption 
that  the  therapeutically  active  glucosides  are  the  only  substances  present  in 
digitalis  preparations  which  are  capable  of  bringing  about  the  cardiac  changes 
upon  which  the  one-hour  frog  heart  method  is  based,  it  is  evident  that  this 
method,  being  a  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  test  of  digitalis,  possess 
Ti  great  advantage  over  the  lethal  dose  methods. 

Aside  from  these  theoretical  considerations,  what  evidence  is  there  for  or 
against  the  guinea  pig  as  a  test  animal?  So  far  as  we  can  discover,  there  have 
been  no  reports  of  experiments  carried  out  to  show  that  the  susceptibility  of 
guinea  pigs  to  digitalis  poisoning  is  constant  regardless  of  age,  weight,  sex,  diet, 
season,  or  locality.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Houghton  has  found  them  less 
useful  than  frogs,  and,  as  the  result  of  his  earlier  work,  he  discarded  guinea 
pigs  for  the  latter  animal  in  the  assay  of  strophanthus. 

While  the  variations  in  the  susceptibility  of  guiena  pigs  to  other  poisons  can- 
not be  accepted  as  positive  proof  that  similar  variations  will  occur  when  digitalis 
is  the  toxic  agent,  yet  such  evidence  is  very  suggestive. 

Dr.  Arms  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  very  striking  individual  varia- 
tions are  encountered  when  tests  are  made  upon  guinea  pigs  with  the  virus  of 
rabies  or  with  material  containing  infectious  organisms.  Hunt  has  shown  that 
guinea  pigs  vary  in  their  susceptibility  to  acetonitrile  according  to  season  and 
diet.  In  January,  the  m.  1.  d.  of  acetonitrile  per  gram  guinea  pig  was  0.20; 
in  July,  0.45,  a  difiference  of  125  per  cent.  One  series  of  pigs  fed  on  green  food 
survived  a  dose  of  0.53  gm.,  while  a  second  series,  kept  on  an  oats  diet  under 
similar  conditions,  succumbed  to  a  m.  1.  d.  of  0.23,  a  difference  of  130  per  cent. 

Sudmersen  and  Gleny  found  that  guinea  pigs  varied  in  their  susceptibility 
to  diphtheria  toxin  according  to  season  and  inversely  as  to  age.  In  January, 
the  approximate  m.  1.  d  was  0.006;  in  July,  0.009;  a  variation  of  50  per  cent. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  these  investigators  found  that  the  animals'  resisting  power 
to  diphtheria  toxin  was  greater  in  summer  and  fall,  agreeing  with  Hunt's  results 
when  acetonitrile  was  used. 

If  similar  variations  in  the  susceptibility  of  guinea  pigs  to  digitalis  poisoning 
should  be  found  present,  it  is  obvious  that  these  animals  would  be  suitable  for 
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the  assay  of  the  members  of  the  digitahs  group  only  when  a  standard  preparation 
is  used  on  a  control  series  of  pigs,  and  the  method  would  possess  absolutely  no 
advantage  over  the  frog  methods,  while  being  much  more  cumbersome.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  we  have  taken  up  the  study  of  the  susceptibility  of  guinea 
pigs  to  poisoning  by  members  of  the  digitalis  series  in  the  attempt  to  learn 
whether  this  susceptibility  is  the  same  in  a  series  of  animals  kept  under  similar 
conditions  is  uninfluenced  by  artificial  respiration ;  by  the  weight  of  the  animals ; 
by  the  diet  of  the  animals  or  by  the  season  of  the  year.  Further,  we  wish  to 
investigate  the  action  of  old  preparations  of  digitalis  upon  frogs  and  upon 
guinea  pigs  to  see  whether  the  rate  of  deterioration  is  the  same  as  determined 
by  the  two  methods. 

In  this  paper  we  present  only  a  preliminary  report.  Two  factors,  the  lack  of 
time  and  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  guinea  pigs,  have  forced  us  to  postpone 
much  of  that  we  had  contemplated  doing,  but  we  have  secured  some  rather 
incomplete  data  upon  a  few  of  the  points  mentioned. 

We  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  pigs,  although  we 
tried  dealers  in  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  Lexington,  Chicago,  and  Boston. 
The  pigs  we  secured  were,  except  when  stated  otherwise,  fed  liberally  on  oats, 
hay  and  cabbage,  and  had  access  to  water  constantly. 

In  these  earlier  experiments,  we  have  used  the  crystalline  gratus  strophanthin 
or  ouabain  of  Merck.  A  stock  solution  of  1  to  1000  was  made  up  w-ith  70  per 
cent  alcohol,  and  this  was  diluted  1-10  with  normal  salt  solution  before  injec- 
tion. We  realize  that  there  are  points  of  difference  in  the  action  of  the  various 
members  of  the  digitalis  group,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  these  differences  are 
great  enough  to  vitiate  the  results  we  have  secured.  The  solution  was  injected 
under  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  by  means  of  the  Kitchens  syringe,  by  which 
accuracy  of  dosage  was  secured. 

Dr.  Reed  at  first  considered  that  any  animal  receiving  a  lethal  dose  would 
succumb  within  three  hours.  The  time  was  subsequently  extended  to  twelve 
hours,  but  the  impossibility  of  working  a  twelve  hour  limit  in  the  ordinary 
day  led  us  to  adopt  a  twenty-four  hour  limit.  One  pig  succumbed  after  thirty 
hours;  another  after  fifty  hours  had  elapsed. 

In  every  instance  that  we  observed  the  lethal  action  of  tincture  of  digitalis 
or  of  ouabain  upon  guinea  pigs,  we  noted  that  the  animals  made  violent  inef- 
fectual inspiratory  efforts,  the  phenomena  suggesting  obstruction  of  the  air  pas- 
sages. In  a  few  minutes  the  struggles  ceased,  the  animals  lost  consciousness  and 
were  apparently  dead,  but  in  every  case  the  heart  could  be  distinctly  felt  beating, 
and  continued  to  beat  several  minutes.  On  opening  the  chests  of  such  animals 
after  the  heart  had  ceased  beating,  the  organ  was  always  in  diastole.  We  were 
convinced  from  this  that  the  cause  of  death  from  poisoning  by  ouabain  was  due 
to  respiratory  failure,  and  to  prove  this  we  instituted  artificial  respiration  on  six 
animals,  commencing  to  operate  only  when  voluntary  respiration  had  entirely 
ceased  and  the  pigs  were  apparently  dead.  In  all  but  two  instances,  marked 
temporary  improvement  occurred  in  the  condition  of  the  animals,  but  we  were 
not  able  to  save  anv  of  the  series.    From  this  we  were  led  to  conclude  that  death 
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of  guinea  ])ig.s  from  poisoning  by  oualtain  is  due  primarily  to  respiratory  failure, 
but  tbat  cardiac  poisoning  is  concerned  in  this  and  would  ultimately,  in  itself, 
cause  death.  Possibly,  by  the  earlier  institution  of  artificial  respiration,  death 
could  be  averted,  but  we  did  not  consider  the  point  of  sutlicient  importance  to 
justify  the  necessary  infliction  of  pain. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  different  members  of  the  digitalis  group  dift'er 
among  themselves  as  regards  the  relative  intensity  of  their  action  upon  the  central 
nervous  system  and  upon  the  heart.  Possibly,  ouabain  has  more  of  the  direct 
cardiac  action  than  have  the  bodies  that  Nestor  used,  which  would  account  for 
our  contradictory  results. 

The  following  are  records  of  observations  typical  of  the  series,  save  in  the 
two  animals  where  death  occurred  before  commencement  of  artificial  respiration : 

No.  1.     1 :15  P.  M. — Pig  weighing  485  grams   received   0.00035gm.   ouabain   per   gram  body 
weight,  subcutaneously. 
2  :50  P.  M. — Complete  cessation  of  respiration.     Animal  limp  and   apparently  dead, 
except  for  strong,  rapid  heart-beat. 

2  :52  P.  M. — Artificial  respiration  begun. 

2:58  P.M. — Animal  struggles  feebly;  heart  beat  strong  and  regular. 

3:27  P.M. — Thorax  opened.     Heart  contracting  feebly;  slow  and  regular  rate. 

3  :45  P.  M. — Heart  ceases  in  systole. 

No.  2.     1 :45  P.  M.— Weight  280  gm.  received  0.00000025  gm.  ouabain  per  gm.  body  weight, 
subcutaneously. 
2  :30  P.  M. — Violent  convulsions. 

2  :35  P.  M. — Respiration  ceased.     Limp  and  unconscious. 
2  :38  P.  M. — Artificial  respiration  begun. 
2  :40  P.  M.— Heart  beating  strongly. 
4 :00  P.  M.— Heart-beat  faintly  felt. 

4  :05  P.  M. — Chest  opened :  feeble  auricular  contractions.     Ventricles  contracted. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  learn  with  what  degree  of  accuracy  the  minimum 
lethal  dose  of  ouabain  could  be  determined  upon  a  series  of  pigs  kept  under  the 
same  conditions.     The  following  were  the  results  secured: 

TABLE  No.  L 

Dose  per  gm.                                                                 Survived  Died 

0.00020  mgm 1  o 

0 .  00023  mgm 1  o 

0.00024  mgm 1  o 

0.00025  mgm 4  q 

0.0002G  mgm "  1  i 

0.00027  mgm 4  2 

0.00028  mgm "4  3 

0 .  00020  mgm 4  5 

0 .  00030  mgm •  o  6 

0.00031  mgm 0  1 

0.000.32  mgm 1*  0 

0.00033  mgm 0  1 

0.000.35  mgm '__][  0  2 

0 .  000375  mgm 0  1 

0.00040  mgm 0  1 

♦Died  during  night  over  thirty  hours  after  injection. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  0.00026  mgm.  killed  one  pig.  while  0.00032  mgm. 
failed  to  kill  another  within  the  twenty-four  hour  limit,  a  difference  of  23 
per  cent.     It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  pigs  in  this  series  differed 
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in  sex,  weight,  and  the  locahty  from  which  they  came.  The  individual  variation 
was  not  nearly  as  large  as  we  had  expected  to  tind.  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  even  less  variation  would  he  encountered  when  the  pigs  are  of  the  same  age 
and  weight  and  are  grown  in  the  same  locality.  We  regret  that  the  impossibility 
of  getting  a  sufficient  number  of  animals  prevented  us  from  making  this  series  as 
complete  as  it  should  be. 

The  next  point  of  practical  importance  was  a  study  of  the  influence  of  diet. 
We  were  struck  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  weight  of  those  pigs  fed  liberally,  and 
it  occurred  to  us  that  this  rapid  increase  in  weight  might  cause  increase  in  suscep- 
tibility. 

Two  lots  of  six  pigs  each  were  selected  and  placed  under  the  same  general 
conditions.  One  lot  was  fed  liberally  on  a  mixed  oat,  clover  hay,  cabbage,  and 
carrot  diet  for  seven  days.  The  other  lot  was  fed  a  restricted  amount  of  the 
same  diet  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  well-fed  pigs  gained  an  average  of 
21  grams  per  pig,  while  those  on  the  restricted  diet  lost  on  the  average  14  grams 
per  pig.  The  minimum  lethal  dose  per  gram  weight  for  the  pigs  on  a  liberal  diet 
was  found  to  be  0.00026  mg.,  while  that  for  those  on  the  restricted  diet  was 
0.00025  mg. 

TABLE  Xo.  II. 
No.  Sex  Dose  in  mg.  Result  of  liberal  mixed  diet. 

1 M  328  356  0 .  00024  Survived. 

2 M  241  280  0.00025  Survived. 

3 M  678  684  0.00025  Survived. 

4 M  173  194  0.00026  Died  1  hr.  10  min. 

5 M  233  253  0.00027  Died  1  hr.  20  min. 

6 M  305  319  0.00029  Died  1  hr.  30  min. 

Result  of  rest  rice  d  mixed  diet. 

1 IM  162  159  0 .  00024  Survived. 

2 M  291  280  0.00025  Died  1  hr.  50  min. 

3 M  579  531  0.00025  Died  1  hr.  30  min. 

4 F  229  239  0.00026  Died  1  hr.  15  min. 

5 F  261  250-  0.00027  Died  1  hr.  15  min. 

6 M  343  321  0.00029  Died  1  hr.    7  min. 

Hunt  found  variations  in  diet  to  influence  markedly  the  susceptibility  of  guinea 
pigs  to  acetonitrile  poisoning  and  suggests  that  oats  diet  has  some  specific  action 
upon  the  thyroid.  It  seemed  to  us  that  the  susceptibility  of  these  animals  to 
digitalis  might  be  similarly  influenced,  but  the  impossibility  of  securing  sufficient 
numbers  of  pigs  and  the  limited  time  at  our  disposal,  prevented  us  from  securing 
really  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point. 

Sixteen  sound,  healthy  pigs,  raised  by  the  same  breeder,  under  similar  condi- 
tions, were  divided  into  two  groups  of  eight.  The  members  of  the  first  group 
were  fed  as  much  oats  as  they  would  take  and  were  given  a  small  amount  of 
cabbage  once.  The  members  of  the  second  group  were  fed  as  much  cabbage 
and  carrots  as  they  would  take.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  whole  time 
of  the  experiment  was  fourteen  days,  and  if  such  results  were  observed  after  this 
limited  time  on  these  different  diets,  more  striking  differences  would  be  expected 
when  the  experiment  extends  over  considerable  time.  One  pig  of  Group  I  became 
sick  and  was  not  used;  one  pig  of  Group  II  was  discarded  because  a  part  of  the 
ouabain  solution  escaped  from  the  syringe  when  the  injection  was  being  made. 
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TABLE  No. 

in. 

Series  I.     Oats 

Diet. 

7-25-11 

8-7-11 

8-8-11 

S'o. 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Dose  in  gms. 

1 

140 

167 

— 

0.00000022 

Survived. 

2 

200 

— 

200 

0.00000022 

Survived. 

3 

117 

— 

116 

0.00000023 

Survived. 

4 

174 

— 

230 

0.00000024 

Died. 

5 

293.5 

— 

318 

0.00000024 

Died. 

6 

189 

179 

— 

0.00000024 

Died. 

7 

174 

175 

— 

0.00000026 

Died. 

Sen 

es  II.     Cabbage  and  Carrots 

1 

147 

152 

— 

0.00000026 

Survived. 

2 

315 

— 

295 

0.00000026 

Survived. 

3 

175 

178 

— 

0.00000026 

Survived. 

4 

186 

177 

— 

0.00000026 

Survived. 

5 

221 

— 

213 

0.00000026 

Survived. 

6 

216 

— 

215 

0.00000027 

Survived. 

7 

226.5 

— 

220 

0.00000028 

Survived. 

(Died  50  hrs.  after  injection.) 


The  results  secured  by  such  a  hmited  number  of  animals  are,  of  course,  not 
absolutely  conclusive.  None  of  the  pigs  of  Group  II  seemed  seriously  sick, 
although  a  dose  of  0.00000028  gm.  was  given  one,  while  pig  No.  3  of  Group  II 
succumbed  to  0.00000023  after  50  hours  and  doses  greater  than  this  were  invari- 
ably fatal  within  24  hours.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  scarcity  of  guinea  pigs 
and  the  lack  of  time  prevented  us  from  going  more  fully  into  this  question.  We 
hope  to  do  this  later. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  individual  variations  in  the  susceptibility 
of  guinea  pigs  to  poisoning  by  ouabain,  as  determined  in  a  small  series  of  animals, 
varies  as  much  as  23  per  cent.  This  may  be  due  to  age,  weight,  or  source  of 
the  animals. 

2.  That  the  life  of  a  guinea  pig  that  has  received  a  lethal  dose  of  ouabain  can 
be  prolonged  by  the  employment  of  artificial  respiration,  but  in  no  instance  were 
we  able  to  save  the  animal. 

3.  That  a  diet  of  oats  with  a  minimum  amount  of  food  seems  to  cause  a  decided 
increase  in  the  susceptibility  of  guinea  pigs ;  while  a  diet  exclusively  of  green  food 
seems  to  diminish  susceptibility. 

The  first  and  third  points  are  of  great  practical  importance,  and,  if  they  be 
confirmed,  would  seem  to  render  the  guinea  pig  method  as  now  employed 
unsuited  for  standardization  of  the  members  of  the  digitalis  group. 

Pharmacological  Laboratorv,  Eli  Lillv  &  Co.,,  July  11,  1911. 


THE  CRIMES  OF  RESPECTABILITY. 
"Theft  and  murder  are  awful  crimes,  yet  in  any  single  year  the  aggregate 
sorrow,  pain  and  suffering  they  cause  in  a  nation  is  microscopic  when  compared 
with  the  sorrows  that  come  from  the  crimes  of  the  tongue.  Place  in  one  of  the 
scale-pans  of  Justice  the  evils  resulting  from  the  acts  of  criminals,  and  in  the  other 
the  grief  and  tears  and  suffering  resulting  from  the  crimes  of  respectability,  and 
you  will  start  back  in  amazement  as  you  see  the  scale  you  thought  the  heavier 
shoot  high  in  air." — WiUiam  George  Jordan. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  CAT  METHOD  FOR  TESTING  DIGITALIS 

AND  ITS  ALLIES. 


C.    R.    ECKLER. 


There  are  at  present  four  American  methods  in  use  for  the  physiological  testing 
of  the  digitalis  series,  namely :  The  twelve-hour  frog  method,  proposed  by 
Houghton ;  the  one-hour  frog  heart  method,  proposed  by  Eamulener  and  Lyons ; 
the  guinea  pig  method,  proposed  by  Reed  and  Vanderkleed,  and  the  cat  method, 
proposed  by  Hatcher  and  Brody. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  work  which  is  being  carried  out  just  now 
with  these  methods,  with  the  hope  that  some  one  may  be  found  sufficiently 
accurate  and  convenient  to  justify  its  insertion  into  the  next  Pharmacopoeia,  it 
seemed  proper  to  report  some  results  obtained  with  one  of  these — the  cat  method 
of  Hatcher  and  Brody.  They  describe  their  method  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy  for  August,  1910,  and  state  that  it  is  an  accurate  one,  and  one  that 
can  be  conveniently  carried  out  by  the  retail  pharmacist.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  ascertain  with  what  ease  the  method  could  be  used,  and  what 
uniformity  of  results  could  be  obtained.  Since  they  have  not  given  all  the  details 
of  manipulation,  I  will  describe  the  method  as  I  used  it,  my  endeavor  being  to 
carry  it  out  in  all  respects  just  as  they  did. 

Fully  grown,  apparently  healthy  cats  were  selected.  In  general  these  were 
stray  cats  of  the  city,  and  represented  all  common  breeds  and  mixtures.  They 
w^ere  accurately  weighed,  and  then  anaesthetized  in  the  following  manner:  The 
animal  was  placed  in  a  small  box,  just  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  body, 
with  a  small  circular  notch  at  the  top  of  one  end  of  a  size  which  would  just 
admit  the  neck.  A  cat  in  the  box  with  the  neck  in  place,  the  sliding  lid  w^as 
forced  shut  and  held  by  a  peg.  Thus  the  animal  was  unable  to  withdraw  its 
head.  The  anaesthetic  was  then  given  from  a  small  copper  cone  carrying  on  a 
transverse  screen  a  pad  of  cotton  or  gauze.  A  few  drops  of  chloroform  were 
placed  on  the  cotton  at  the  start  in  order  to  hasten  this  operation.  As  soon  as 
the  animal  was  unconscious  this  pad  of  cotton  was  replaced  by  another  upon 
which  only  ether  was  dropped.  The  cat  was  then  tied  on  an  animal  board 
(somewhat  resembling  the  Harvard)  with  back  down,  legs  outstretched,  and  head 
securely  fastened  in  a  holder.  This  board,  supported  on  legs,  was  made  so 
as  to  drain  at  a  point  near  the  lower  (tail)  end,  under  w-hich  a  receiving  vessel 
was  placed.  The  animal  in  place,  the  femoral  veins  w-ere  dissected  out  and  small 
glass  cannulae  inserted.  The  solutions  were  contained  in  burettes,  the  ouabain 
in  one  and  the  digitalis  body  in  the  other,  and  were  conveyed  to  the  cannulae  by 
narrow  catheter  tubing.  The  injection  extended,  as  near  as  could  be  arranged, 
over  a  period  of  ninety  minutes. 

THE  OUABAIN  SOLUTION. 
Merck's  crystalline  ouabain  was  used.    The  weighing  was  done  on  an  accurate 
chemical  balance,  and  a  stock  solution  1 :  10,000  was  made  in  a  one-litre  volumetric 
flask.    For  use,  samples  were  drawn  oflf  with  a  pipette  and  diluted  to  the  strength 
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1  :  100,000  in  a  narrow  glass-stoppered  200  cc.  cylinder.  All  dilutions  were  made 
with  recently  prepared  physiological  salt  solution  (0.75%  NaCl).  The  stock 
solution  was  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  cupboard,  and  in  no  case  was  used  after  two 
weeks  old.    The  solution  for  use  was  made  up  as  needed. 

After  running  two  preliminary  experiments  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
technique,  a  series  of  twenty-six  experiments  with  ouabain  was  begun.  The 
procedure  and  results  were  as  follows : 

The  weight  of  the  animal  having  been  taken,  the  theoretical  amount  of  solution 
required  was  calculated.  Since  the  lethal  dose  of  ouabain  for  cats,  according  to 
Dr.  Hatcher,  is  .0001  gram  per  kilogram  of  body  weight,  the  theoretical  amount 
of  solution  would  be  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  required,  for  any  given 
animal,  to  supply  .0001  gm.  per  kgm.  And  since  each  cubic  centimeter  of  a 
1 :  100,000  solution  would  contain  .00001  gm.  a  3.2  kgm.  cat,  for  example,  would 
require  22  cc.  Ninety  minutes  being  the  period  of  injection,  the  proportionate 
part  of  the  theoretical  amount  necessary  to  be  run  in  each  minute  or  two  minutes, 
was  calculated.  The  operator  seated  at  the  table,  continued  the  anaesthesia  by 
placing  a  small  pad  of  gauze  over  the  nose  and  supplying  only  sufficient  ether 
to  just  keep  the  animal  quiet.  The  burette  having  been  filled  and  the  time  noted, 
the  injection  was  begun,  running  in  slowly  every  minute  or  two  minutes  the 
amount  proportioned.  The  cat  was  carefully  watched  particularly  toward  the 
end  when  the  larger  part  of  the  theoretical  amount  had  been  injected.  Death 
was  usually  preceded  by  very  rapid  respiration  and  decided  convulsive  move- 
ments after  which  the  respiration  ceased  to  be  regular  and  was  prolonged  for  a 
few  minutes  only  by  gasps.  As  soon  as  these  symptoms  of  approaching  death 
appeared,  the  injection  was  stopped.  If,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  the  animal 
did  not  die,  the  injection  was  continued  very  slowly  and  wMth  great  caution. 
When  the  respiration  had  ceased  to  be  regular,  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters 
of  solution  used  and  the  time  were  noted,  and  before  the  gasping  had  entirely 
ceased  the  heart  was  exposed.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  rhythmic  contractions 
of  the  heart  had  ceased.  Sometimes  the  heart  was  in  feeble  delirum.  but  usually 
the  left  ventricle  was  still  and  the  other  chambers  were  feebly  contracting.  Out 
of  twenty-six  experiments  with  ouabain,  sixteen  with  strophanthus,  and  twenty- 
seven  with  digitalis,  only  seven  hearts  were  found  beating  rythmically,  and  in 
these  the  contractions  were  very  feeble.  Twelve  hearts  showed  the  left  ventricle 
in  quite  complete  systole.  It  should  be  remembered  that  regular  respiration  had 
ceased  from  one  to  three  minutes  previous  to  the  exposure  of  these  hearts.  In 
one  instance  under  ouabain,  paraldehyde  was  used  as  the  anaesthetic  (1.8  cc. 
per  kgm.  Merck's). 

Immediately  upon  appearance  of  the  gasping,  without  opening  the  thorax, 
artificial  respiration  was  instituted.  The  heart  seemed  to  improve,  and  continued 
to  beat  until  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  one  cubic  centimeter  more  of  the  solution 
was  slowly  injected,  when  it  stopped.  With  cat  Xo.  26.  artificial  respiration 
was  supplied  all  through  the  experiment,  still  the  animal  died  within  the  ninety 
minutes,  having  received  almost  the  exact  theoretical  amount.  To  accurately 
determine  the  effect  of  artificial  respiration  upon  the  lethal  dose  would,  of  course. 
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require  a  large  number  of  experiments,  an  interesting  point,  but  one  I  have  not 
been  able  to  work  out  for  lack  of  time  and  animals. 


*  Received  paraldehyde  instead  of  ether. 

Two  samples  of  strophanthus  seed  (Kombe)  were  received  for  testing  at  this 
time.  These  were  reduced  to  No.  60  powder.  Ten  gm.  samples  were  placed  in 
150  cc.  Erlenme}-er  flasks,  supplied  with  good,  tightly-fitting  corks,  and  macerated 
with  40  cc.  of  75  per  cent,  alcohol  for  72  hours  with  occasional  agitation.  The 
content  of  each  flask  was  then  poured  into  a  small,  narrow  percolator  fitted  at 
the  neck  with  a  tight  plug  of  cotton.  The  first  portion  of  each  percolate  was 
returned  and  the  percolation  was  then  allowed  to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  ten  drops 
per  minute.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  alcohol  was  added  from  time  to  time  until 
200  cc.  of  percolate  were  obtained,  thus  finishing  a  5  per  cent,  tincture.  For 
injection,  1 :6000  solutions  were  used.  These  were  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  described  under  ouabain.  The  results  from  eight  experiments  on  each  of  these 
samples  were  as  follows : 

STROPHANTHUS  SEED  Xo.  B-565. 


Dilution  1 

:6U00. 

1  cc.= 

.000.166   gm.   drug. 

St 

rophanthus 

Date 

Cat  Xo. 

Sex 

W't.  in  ktim. 

Cc.  Sol. 

in  gm. 

Time 

2-16-11 

1 

Male 

2.23 

16.0 

.001,19 

69 

2-16-11 

•     2 

Male 

2.65 

22.0 

.001.37 

100 

2-16-11 

3 

Female 

2.82 

26.0 

.001.53 

98 

2-17-11 

4 

Male 

2.29 

22.9 

.001,66 

107 

2-17-11 

5 

Male 

2.11 

24.0 

.001,88 

100 

2-18-11 

6 

Male 

2.98 

30.0 

.001,66 

95 

2-18-11 

7 

Male 

3.07 

31.0 

.001,67 

100 

OUABAIX. 

Ouabain  in 

Time 

Date 

Cat.  Xo. 

Sex 

Wt.  in  kgs. 

Cc.  of  Sol. 

gms.  per  kgm. 

in  Min. 

12-16-10 

1 

Male 

2.10 

25.0 

.000,119 

99 

12-18-10 

2 

Male 

4.70 

32.0 

.000,068 

70 

12-21-10 

3 

IMale 

2.80 

.       25 . 0 

.000,089 

71 

12-22-10 

4* 

Male 

2.00 

15.0 

.000,075 

75 

12-24-10 

5 

Female 

1.10 

11.5 

.000,104 

118 

12-24-10 

6 

Male 

1.80 

16.8 

.000,093 

87 

1-  4-11 

7 

Male 

1.70 

16.0 

.000,094 

93 

1-  5-11 

8 

Male 

2.70 

16.0 

.000,060 

61 

1-30-11 

9 

Female 

1.19 

11.2 

.000,094 

88 

1-31-11 

10 

Male 

2.11 

22.1 

.000,105 

94 

2-  1-11 

11 

Female 

1.77 

17.4 

.000,098 

95 

2-  2-11 

12 

Female 

2.33 

19.6 

.000,084 

82 

2-  2-11 

13 

Female 

0.97 

13.0 

.000,134 

104 

2-  3-11 

14 

Female 

.    2.13 

27.0 

.000,126 

106 

2-  4-11 

15 

Male 

3.42 

46.0 

.000,134 

106 

2-  4-11 

16 

Female 

2.43 

26.5 

.000,109 

97 

2-10-11 

17 

Male 

2.50 

23.0 

.000,092 

82 

2-11-11 

18 

Male 

3.27 

32.7 

.000,100 

91 

2-13-11 

19 

Male 

2.94 

25.5 

.000,086 

77 

2-13-11 

20 

Male 

1.81 

17.5 

.000,096 

86 

2-14-11 

21 

Male 

2.40 

20.0 

.  000,083 

76 

2-14-11 

22 

Female 

1.87 

16.0 

.000,085 

83 

2-15-11 

23 

Male  . 

2.28 

22.0 

.000,096 

90 

■  2-15-11 

24 

Female 

2.25 

21.0 

.000,093 

87 

2-15-11 

25 

Female 

1.92 

13.5 

.000,070 

65 

6-14-11 

26 

Female 

2.38 

24.0 

.000,100 

87 

2-18-11  8  Female  2.04  18.0  .001,46  66 
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STROPHANTHUS  SEED  No.  B-566. 
2-21-11  1  Male  2.45  26.4  .001,78  102 


2-21-11 

2 

Male 

3.17 

23.0 

.001,20 

60 

2-21-11 

3 

Male 

1.29 

11.1 

.001,42 

71 

2-22-11 

4 

Male 

3.00 

24.0 

.001,32 

60 

2-22-11 

5 

Male 

3.17 

25.5 

.001,33 

87 

2-22-11 

6 

Female 

3.14 

23.5 

.001,23 

87 

2-23-11 

7 

Male 

3.82 

29.0 

.001,24 

95 

2-23-11  8  Male  2.93  25.0  .001,41  111 

Hatcher  and  Brody  have  found  after  many  experiments  that  if  digitalis  and 
the  other  members  of  the  series  are  injected,  like  ouabain  and  strophanthus, 
until  the  animal  dies,  the  results  will  usually  be  too  high — necessitating  a  correc- 
tion of  about  20  per  cent.  They  have,  therefore,  devised  a  modification  of  the 
method  which  gives  results  comparable  in  accuracy,  they  believe,  to  those  obtained 
with  crystalline  ouabain  itself.      This  modification  is  as  follows : 

A  measured  quantity  of  the  digitalis  solution  (I  understand  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  required  amount)  is  injected  during  the  first  period  of  about  ten  minutes. 
After  an  interval  of  about  twenty  minutes  the  injection  is  continued,  substituting 
ouabain  solution  for  the  digitalis,  until  the  animal  dies.  The  difference  between 
the  amount  of  ouabain  actually  used  to  complete  the  experiment,  and  the 
theoretical  amount  necessary  to  kill  the  animal  in  the  absence  of  the  digitalis 
body,  represents  the  amount  of  ouabain  to  which  the  digitalis  body  is  equivalent. 
The  amount  of  digitalis  body  equivalent  to  .0001  gm.,  or  one  "cat  unit,"'  is  then 
calculated. 

EXAMPLE  TO  SHOW  METHOD  OF  CALCULATION. 

Digitalis  solution=l  :100  1  cc.=.010  gm. 

Ouabain  solution=l  :100,000     1  cc.=.000.01  gm. 

f  30.2  cc.  digitalis  sol.  (.302  gm.  drug) 
Cat  weighing  3.21  kgms.  )       or,  .0940  gm.  drug  per  kgm.  body  weight, 

received  \   5.5  cc.  ouabain  sol.  (.000,055  gm.  ouabain) 

I       or,  .000,017  gm.  ouabain  per  kgm.  of  cat. 
The    difference    between    .000,017    gm.    the  amount  of  ouabain   (per  kgm.) 
actually  used  to  complete  the  experiment  and  .000,100  gm.  the  theoretical  amount, 
or  one  "cat  unit,"  which  would  have  been  required  in  the  absence  of  the  digitalis 
body,  is  .000,083  gm. 

.094  gm.  of  the  digitalis  is  therefore  equivalent  to  .000,083  gm.  ouabain,  or 
.094  gm.  of  the  digitalis=83%  of  one  "cat  unit." 

.113  gm.  of  the  digitalis  would  then  be  equivalent  to  one  "cat  unit." 

F.  E.  DIGITALIS  No.  405467. 
Digitalis  Dilution  1 :100. 
Ouabain  Dilution  1 :100,000. 


Equiv  in 

Wt.  in 

Cc.  Dig.     Cc.  Ouab. 

gm.  of  1 

Time  in 

Date 

Cat  No. 

Sex 

kgms. 

Sol.             Sol. 

Cat  Unit 

Min. 

2-27-11 

1 

Female 

3.21 

30.2                5.5 

.113,5 

95 

2-27-11 

2 

Male 

2.88 

25.0               3.0 

.096,S 

61 

2-27-11 

3 

Male 

2.87 

25.0               7.0 

.115,2 

100 

F.  E. 

DIGITALIS  No.  416233. 

5-  8-11 

1 

Male 

2.33 

14.0               5.2 

.077,3 

66 

5-  8-11 

2 

Female 

2.18 

12.0               3.6 

.065,8 

65 

5-  9-11 

3 

Male 

2.07 

11.0                4.6 

.068,2 

80 

5-  9-11 

4 

Female 

1.83 

10.0                6.7 

.086,1 

73 

5-10-11 

5 

Male 

2.21 

11.1                6.0 

.068,8 

97 

5-10-11 

6 

Male 

2.40 

14.0               8.0 

.087,4 

82 
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F.  E.  DIGITALIS  No.  335929. 


5-11-11 

1 

Female 

1.72 

10.0 

3.5 

.072,8 

79 

5-11-11 

2 

Male 

3.18 

15.0 

21.0 

.  138,7 

114 

5-11-11 

3 

Female 

1.75 

11.7 

9.0 

.137,5 

100 

5-12-11 

4 

Female 

1.89 

10.0 

10.0 

.112,3 

90 

5-13-11 

5 

Female' 

2.15 

10.0 

15.0 

.153,4 

155 

5-15-11 

6 

Female' 

2.55 

12.0 

25.5 

.522,7 

114 

5-15-11 

7 

Female' 

1.82 

12.0 

12.0 

.193,5 

80 

5-16-11 

8 

Male 

3.00 

16.0 

17.5 

.127,9 

115 

5-17-11 

9 

Female' 

2.90 

17.5 

9.7 

.090,6 

75 

5-18-11 

10 

Male 

2.46 

16.0 

7.0 

.090,8 

75 

5-18-11 

11 

Female 

1.98 

11.0 

8.0 

.093,2 

85 

'In  varying  stages  of  lactation. 


TR.  DIGITALIS  No.  2-B. 


5-22-11 

1 

Female 

2.11 

13.0 

3.5 

.073,2 

61 

5-23-11 

2 

Male 

2.89 

14.0 

16.5 

.112,6 

95 

5-23-11 

3 

Female' 

2.35 

13.0 

15.0 

.154,2 

85 

5-24-11 

4 

Male 

2.83 

17.0 

3.0 

.067,1 

111 

5-24-11 

5 

Female" 

2.46 

15.0 

14.0 

.141,4 

106 

5-24-11 

6 

Male 

2.30 

16.4 

8.0 

.109,3 

81 

5-25-11 

7 

Female 

3.00 

16.0 

7. 5 

.071,1 

73 

Lactating. 

"Apparently  in  period  immediately  following  lactation.     Glands  were  still  enlarged,  but  not 
functionating. 


ASSAYS  ON  FOREGOING  PREPARATIONS  BY  OTHER  METHODS. 
One  hour  frog  heart  method.    Variety  Rana  pipiens.     Temperature  20°  C. 

Strophanthus  Seed  B-565. 


Weight  in  grams. 
36.5 
40.8 
15.1 
28.1 
39.6 
23.0 
43.8 
36.4 
48.7 
35.2 
19.4 


Dose  per  gram. 
.000,006,0 
.000,005,0 
.000,005,0 
.000,004,0 
.000,004,0 
.000,004,0 
.000,003,5 
.000,003,5 
.000,003,5 
.000,003,0 
.000,003,0 


Result 
Stopped 


Beating 


18.2 
20.6 
23.6 
15.4 
43.7 
18.1 
18.5 
25.8 
28.0 
28.8 
34.4 
37.2 
45.3 
49.0 
37.6 


Strophanthus  Seed  B-566. 

.000,006,0 
.000,005,0 
.000,005,0 
.000,005,0 
.000,005,0 
.000,004,0 
.000,004,0 
.000.004.0 
.000,004,0 
.000,004,0 
.000,004,0 
.000,003,5 
.000,003,5 
.000,003,5 
.000,003,0 


Stopped 


Beating 
Stopped 


Beating 
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GUINEA  PIG  METHOD. 

F. 

E. 

Digitalis  No. 

416233. 

Weight  in  grams. 
709 

Dos 

e  per  gram. 
.000.5 

Result 
Recovered 

786 

.000.5 

825 

.000.5 

467 

.000,5 

Died 

524 

.  000.5 

694 

.000.6 

Recovered 

701 

.  000.6 

" 

814 

.000,6 

Died 

835 

.000.6 

744 

.000,7 

517 

.000.7 

481 

.000,8 

F. 

E. 

Dig 

italis  No. 

335929. 

750 

.000,4 

Recovered 

340 

.000,4 

" 

736 

.000,4 

680 

.000,4 

815 

.000,5 

630 

.000.5 

it  * 

737 

.  000,6 

772 

.000,6 

" 

737 

.000,7 

Died 

725 

.000,7 

" 

531 

.000,7 

552 

.000.7 

Recovered 

731 

.000.8 

** 

538 

.000.8 

Died 

375 

.000.8 

ONE  HOUR  FROG  HEART  METHOD. 

iety  Rana  pipicns. 

Temperature 

20° 

C. 

F. 

E. 

Dig 

italis  No. 

416233. 

Weight  in  grams. 

Do; 

e  per  gram. 

Result 

40.9 

.000.50 

Beating 

42.9 

.000.60 

" 

39.1 

.  000,60 

34.0 

.000.70 

** 

46.5 

.000,70 

*' 

42.2 

.000.75 

a 

50.8 

.000.80 

'* 

38.8 

.000.80 

" 

31. ■S 

.000.90 

** 

38.2 

.000.90 

Stopped 

31.4 

.001,00 

** 

35.5 

.001,00 

F. 

E 

Digitalis  No 

335929. 

28.9 

.000,90 

Stopped 

22.0 

.000,80 

** 

21.0 

.000.70 

i< 

27.6 

.000,70 

" 

30.5 

.000,70 

" 

23.0 

.000.70 

(( 

42.9 

.000.70 

" 

19.3 

.000.65 

Beating 

20.2 

.000.60 

Stopped 

23.5 

.000.60 

" 

36.5 

.000.60 

(( 

37.4 

.  000.60 

Beating 

36.5 

.000.50 

" 

I 


I 


The  assays  of  these  preparations  by  other  methods  liave  been   inserted  here, 
with  tlie  behef  tliat  they  will  be  of  some  interest  to  the  reader  if  closely  analyzed, 


i 
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although  no  decided  conchisions  can  be  drawn  from  so  small  a  number.  Con- 
sidering F.  E.  Digitalis  No.  416233  and  No.  335929  by  the  guinea  pig  and  frog 
heart  methods,  it  will  be  seen  that  while  they  show  almost  the  same  result  on 
the  guinea  pig,  there  is  a  decided  difference  on  the  frog's  heart.  A  lack  of  rela- 
tionship in  the  results  obtained  by  these  two  methods  has  been  observed  by 
others.  Remembering  that  these  fluids  test  the  same  on  the  guinea  pig,  consider 
the  assays  by  the  cat  method  where  No.  416233  is  decidedly  more  active  than  No. 
335929,  the  reverse  of  what  was  found  by  the  frog  heart  method. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  lot  of  animals  used  for  No.  335929,  which 
was  perhaps  the  least  suitable  of  any.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  greater  number 
were  females,  varying  considerably  in  size,  some  being  in  different  stages  of 
lactation.  (No.  6  was  in  the  early  stage  and  had  exceptionally  large  glands). 
The  males  were  all  large,  and  the  results,  perhaps  a  coincidence,  varied  somewhat 
in  relation  to  the  weight : 

No.     2         Weight 3 .  18  kgms.  Result 140,3 

No.     8  ••        3.00       "  "      127.8 

No.  10  "       2.46       "  "     090,8 

The  assays  on  the  two  samples  of  strophanthus  seed  are  almost  identical  by 
the  frog  heart  method,  and  show  but  a  small  difference  by  the  cat  method. 

Animals.  Hatcher  and  Brody  selected  cats  in  preference  to  dogs,  and  I  believe 
rabbits,  for  several  reasons,  namely :  "Accuracy  afforded,  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  obtained,  ease  with  w^hich  they  may  be  handled,  *  *  *,  cheap- 
ness, and  the  fact  that  their  use  does  not  aft'ect  the  sensibilities  of  the  sentimental 
portion  of  the  community  to  the  same  extent  that  the  employment  of  the  dog 
does."  Having  used  no  other  animals  for  this  particular  method,  I  cannot  remark 
on  the  point  of  accuracy.  My  experience  has  been  that  there  is  little  in  their 
favor  regarding  cost,  all  things  considered.  Cats  are  easily  handled,  though  to 
my  mind  are  no  more  so  than  dogs,  or  rabbits,  except  that  in  the  latter  greater 
care  is  necessary  in  regard  to  any  dissection  or  the  giving  of  anaesthetics.  I  have 
found  them  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  than  rabbits  and  hardly  less  so  than  dogs. 
Whether  their  use  affects  the  sensibilities  of  the  sentimental  portion  of  the  com- 
munity less  than  that  of  the  dog,  seems  questionable.  At  any  rate,  the  use  of 
cats  certainly  does  affect  the  sensibilities  of  many  people,  and  the  procuring  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  animals  for  this  piece  of  work  has  been  the  source  of 
considerable  trouble.  And  for  a  manufacturing  plant  of  this  size,  to  secure 
enough  cats  to  carry  out  the  routine  assays  on  th€  several  members  of  the  digi- 
talis series,  would  be  a  practical  impossibility.  If  some  easily  procurable  animal, 
such  as  the  rabbit,  could  be  used  for  this  work,  then  one  great  difficulty  would  be 
removed.  This  point  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  manufacturer,  by  whom 
nearly  all  of  the  practical  physiological  assaying  will  always  be  done. 

Having  experienced  difficulty  in  buying  cats,  an  attempt  was  made  at  this 
laboratory  to  raise  them,  but  this  met  with  poor  success.  It  has  seemed  that 
only  under  the  very  best  conditions  can  cats  be  kept  well  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  It  has  been  our  not  infrequent  experience  that  cats  will  refuse 
sweet  milk  and  raw  beef  for  some  time  after  having  been  received,  and  while 
an  abundance  of  food  has  been  supplied,  our  cats  have  usually  lost  in  weight. 
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Lactating  animals  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as  they  seem  to  possess  a  greater 
tolerance  for  the  drug,  the  degree  depending  on  the  stage  of  lactation. 

The  period  and  rate  of  injection.  The  lethal  dose  of  any  of  the  digitalis  bodies 
cannot,  of  course,  be  told  at  the  outset.  This  is  indeed  the  figure  sought.  There- 
fore, "50  per  cent,  of  the  lethal  dose"  is  a  quantity  which  can  only  be  widely 
approximated  by  one's  experience  with  the  given  preparation.  Whether  this 
point  in  itself  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  within  certain  wide  limits,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  importance,  however,  that  the  injection 
of  all  of  these  drugs  be  proportioned  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  ninety  minutes. 
After  one  has  injected  an  amount  of  digitalis,  for  example,  and  has  waited  the 
twenty  minutes,  he  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  ouabain  solution.  Since  he  does 
not  know  the  value  of  the  digitalis,  he  does  not  know,  consequently,  how  much 
ouabain  solution  it  will  be  necessary  to  inject  during  the  following  period  of  one 
hour.  And  not  knowing  this  point,  he  is  unable  to  judge  how  rapidly  to  inject. 
If  he  calcurates  on  5  cc.  when  10  cc.  would  actually  be  required,  then  he  will 
come  to  the  end  of  the  ninety  minute  period  with  the  animal  still  alive,  and  he 
must  cautiously  proceed  with  the  probable  result  that  one  hundred  and  five 
minutes  or  so  will  be  covered  in  completing  the  experiment.  And  having  injected 
at  a  slower  rate,  possibly  a  larger  amount  of  ouabain  may  have  been  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  calculates  on  10  cc.  when  only  5  cc.  are  necessary,  he 
may  kill  the  animal  before  the  end  of  the  period — perhaps  in  seventy-five  minutes. 
And  having  injected  at  a  more  rapid  rate,  possibly  less  ouabain  may  have  been 
used  than  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions. 

It  might  be  remarked  that  the  first  experiment  would  furnish  these  points. 
This  might  be  true;  still,  it  might  happen  that  the  results  from  number  one 
would  be  exceptional.  Then  the  operator  would  be  thrown  ofif  on  number  two, 
and  when  he  found  the  results  from  number  two  quite  dift'erent,  number  three 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  tell  w^hich  was  more  nearly  correct. 

If  these  points  are  of  no  importance,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  time  limit 
of  ninety  minutes  would  be  of  no  importance. 

Number  of  animals  and  time.  In  general  it  would  seem  that  at  least  three 
experiments  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  with  confidence  the 
strength  of  a  preparation.  If  two  out  of  three  results  checked  quite  closely,  as 
under  F.  E.  Digitalis  No.  405467  (.113,5 — .115,2),  that  number  might  be  sufii- 
cient.  Under  strophanthus  seed  No.  B-565,  however,  the  results  show  a  gradual 
increase  up  to  the  sixth  experiment  (.001,19;  .001,37;  .001,53;  .001,66;  .001,88), 
and  under  F.  E.  Digitalis  No.  416233,  results  Nos.  1,  4  and  6  check  each  other 
rather  closely  (.077,3;  .086,1;  .087.4),  and  Nos.  2,  3  and  5  at  a  different  figure 
check  each  other  even  more  closely  (.065,8;  .068,2;  .068,8). 

If  three  or  four  experiments  were  sufficient,  then  an  assay  could  be  made  in 
one  day,  a  point  in  favor  of  the  method.  This  would  require  one  person's  entire 
time  and  attention  for  the  four  and  a  half  or  six  hours,  besides  part  of  the  time 
of  an  assistant.  At  that,  more  actual  time  would  be  required  than  for  any  of  the 
other  methods. 
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Ease  of  iiiaiiipiilation  and  accuracy.  The  method  seems  simple,  and  still,  all 
points  considered,  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

IVIy  results  have  been  quite  disappointing.  They  show  variations  for  the 
different  preparations,  as  follows : 

Ouabain    123.3% 

Excluding  results  No.  2,  4,  8.  and  25 61 .4% 

Strophanthus  Seed  No.  B-565 57.9% 

Strophanthus  Seed  No.  B-566 48.3% 

F.  E.  Digitalis  No.  405467 19.0% 

F.  E.  Digitalis  No.  416233 32.8% 

F.  E.  Digitalis  No.  335929  (excluding  lactating  animals)  90.5% 

Excluding  lacating  animals  and  No.  1 53.0% 

Tr.  Digitalis  No.  2-B  (excluding  Nos.  3  and  5) 67.8% 

My  results  with  crystalline  ouabain  would  indicate  that  the  lethal  dose  of  this 
substance  varies  considerably  with  different  animals.  It  seems,  then,  irrational 
to  estimate  the  value  of  a  preparation  of  digitalis,  from  its  supposed  equivalent 
of  a  body  which  is  in  itself,  for  any  given  animal,  an  unknown  quantity.  The 
authors  of  this  method  claim  that  crystalline  ouabain  will  exactly  replace  digitalis 
in  regard  to  its  toxicity  on  the  cat.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  might  be 
some  variance  in  its  power  to  exactly  replace  different  samples  of  digitalis, 
depending  on  the  proportion  of  active  principles  present  and  the  condition  of 
these  principles,  whether  or  not  decomposed.  Since  the  amount  of  digitalis  to 
be  injected  which  will  represent  50.75  per  cent,  of  the  required  amount,  is  an 
unknown  quantity,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  amount  of  ouabain  required  to 
complete  the  experiment,  even  if  its  toxicity  could  be  exactly  known,  is  an 
unknown  quantity.  Therefore,  not  knowing  the  amount  of  ouabain  required,  the 
rate  of  injection,  which  probably  plays  an  important  part,  cannot  be  known. 
Lastly,  the  time  required  to  kill,  being  dependent  on  the  rate  of  injection,  consti- 
tutes another  unknown  factor.  So,  w-hen  testing  a  sample  of  digitalis,  one  has  to 
deal  with  six  or  more  unknown  factors.  This  requires  an  operator  of  con- 
siderable experience  and  skill. 

SUMMARY. 

Considering  the  results  of  this  work,  together  with  my  experience  with  the 
other  methods,  I  am  lead  to  make  the  following  statements  in  conclusion : 

The  cat  method  of  Hatcher  and  Brody  is  unquestionably  the  most  complicated 
and  difficult  of  all  the  American  methods,  requiring  an  operator  of  considerable 
experience  in  animal  experimentation. 

It  is  not  a  method  that  will  be  found  convenient  and  generally  serviceable  by 
the  retail  pharmacist. 

It  is  more  time-consuming  than  the  other  methods,  requiring  constant  atten- 
tion when  started. 

The  item  of  expense,  like  that  of  the  guinea  pig  method,  is  decidedly  in  its 
disfavor. 

The  procuring  of  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  animals  is  a  practical  impos- 
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sibility  for  the  manufacturing  pharmacist  having  a  large  number  of  preparations 
to  test.    This  may  also  be  the  source  of  much  unpleasantness  and  trouble. 

Lactating  animals  cannot  be  depended  upon,  as  they  seem  to  possess  a  greater 
tolerance  for  the  drug,  the  degree  depending  on  the  stage  of  lactation. 

While  the  individual  results  will  not  infrequently  check  each  other  very 
closely,  considering  the  results  of  an  entire  assay,  great  variations  will  often  be 
observed,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  more  than  100  per  cent. 

When  testing  a  preparation  one  has  to  consider  six  or  more  unknown  factors, 
namely : 

1.  Toxicity  of  ouabain. 

2.  Power  of  ouabain  to  exactly  replace  the  digitalis  bodies. 

3.  Amount  of  digitalis  to  be  injected. 

4.  Amount  of  ouabain  to  be  injected. 

5.  Rate  of  injection. 

6.  Time. 

This  method  has  perhaps  one  point  of  superiority  over  all  others  in  that  the 
matter  of  absorption  is  entirely  eliminated. 

Laboratory  of  Pharmacology,  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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THE  DRUGGIST  AND  THE  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION. 

While  times  among  retail  pharmacists  have  improved  when  we  compare  them 
with  the  past,  we  believe  that  the  progress  is  by  no  means  completed.  The  few 
years  of  experience  in  organization  work  which  pharmacists  have  had  is  only  a 
beginning.  The  future  must  continue  to  bring  improvement.  The  time  will  come 
when  no  pharmacist  will  think  of  trying  to  do  business  without  belonging  to  his 
local  organization  any  more  than  he  now  tries  to  get  along  without  a  bank  account  ■ 

and  credit  with  manufacturers  and  jobbers. — Meyer  Brothers  Druggist. 
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Papers  Presented  at   the   Fifty-Ninth   Convention 


MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRT.S.* 


Gextlemex  :  —  Representing  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
founded  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-two,  and  always,  since  then,  actively  and 
earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  the  public  welfare,  in  connection  with  the  practice 
of  pharmacy,  the  undersigned,  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, begs  leave  to  read  from  the  records  of  its  last  annual  convention,  held  at 
Richmond,  Mrginia,  May,  1910,  as  follows : 

"He  (Air.  Hilton)  moved  that  the  Association  go  on  record  in  support  of  the  Foster  Bill, 
with  certain  modifications." 

"He  (Mr.  Hallberg)  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that  the  recommendation  be  changed  to  the 
efifect  that  this  Association  approve  any  proper  regulations  for  the  handling  of  narcotic,  habit- 
forming  drugs  in  interstate  commerce. 

"This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dittmyer  of  West  Virginia  and  carried." 

In  the  Association's  behalf,  I  respectfully  submit,  for  your  careful  consider- 
ation, the  following  comments  upon  H.  R.  Bill  25241,  introduced  by  Mr.  Foster  of 
\'ermont,  April  30,  1910,  and  printed: 

First :  That  the  list  of  drugs  and  chemicals  appearing  in  Section  1  is  incom- 
plete, since  it  does  not  include  a  number  of  synthetic  products,  namely,  alypin, 
novocaine  and  holocaine.  which  are  neither  derivatives  nor  salts  of  any  of  the 
drugs  nominated,  but  which  have  the  same  harmful  and  destructive  qualities  as 
cocaine,  also  that  no  provision  is  made,  if  possible  to  control  the  importation  and 
sale  of  other  synthetics  of  like  nature  that  may  be  subsequently  introduced. 
Special  attention  is  also  called  to  the  desirability  of  mentioning  the  trade  marked 
name  of  such  a  derivative  as  diacetyl  morphine,  marketed  as  "heroin." 

Second :  That  it  is  practically  impossible  to  satisfactorily  or  effectively  separate 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  to  be  registered  under  the  act,  into  the  wholesale  and 
retail  classes  provided  for;  the  lines  between  these,  in  many  and  nearly  all  cases, 
is  imperceptible.  A  large  number  of  jobbers  sell  at  retail  and  many  more  retailers 
sell  at  wholesale.  Nearly  all  retail  pharmacists  manufacture  these,  so-called, 
original  drugs  into  their  various  preparations.  It  would  seem  wise,  therefore,  to 
have  but  one  class  of  registered  dealers  under  this  act,  each  paying  a  uniform  fee 
of,  say  two  dollars  and  that  the  bond  of  each  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  amounts 
of  these  drugs  a  person  may  handle. 

Third :  That  Section  2  is  involved,  ambiguous  and  not  in  accord  with  Section 
0.  Also  that  it  is  faulty  in  the  provision  that  requires  a  special  tax  to  be  paid 
upon  crude  products  and  allmvs  alkaloids  and  alkaloidal  salts,  that  are  separated 


*  From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  read  at  the  Boston  fleeting, 
1911. 
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and  made  from  the  crude  drugs,  to  be  imported  into  this  country  free  of  the 
special  tax  and  entirely  without  control,  which  would  seem  to  render  the  act  non- 
effective in  the  very  object  sought  to  be  obtained. 

Fourth :  That  the  proviso  of  Section  2  is  too  greatly  restricted  and  the  priv- 
ilege given  to  the  "duly  registered  and  bonded  manufacturing  chemist  or  manu- 
facturing pharmacist"  should  be  extended  to  any  person  duly  registered  and 
bonded  under  this  act. 

Fifth:  That  the  absolute  prohibition  of  interstate  commerce  in  these  drugs, 
except  between  those  registered  under  this  act,  as  provided  for  in  Section  4,  will 
entail  unjust,  unkind  and  injurious  hardships  upon  many  citizens  residing  near 
the  border  lines  of  our  respective  states  and  upon  those  citizens  who  may  tem- 
porarily reside  outside  of  their  own  states  and  away  from  their  regular  physicians 
and  pharmacists.  It  would  therefore,  seem  that  legitimate  sales  on  the  original 
prescriptions  of  physicians  should  be  exempt  from  the  operations  of  this  law.  To 
the  several  states  must  be  left  the  control  of  the  writers  of  prescriptions,  within 
their  respective  borders. 

Sixth :  That  Section  6  provide  a  penalty  for  the  non-payment  of  the  special  tax 
on  the  salts,  derivatives  and  preparations -of  the  cited  drugs,  when  no  provision  for 
the  laying  and  rating  of  such  a  tax  has  been  made. 

Because  of  these  facts  and  to  make  our  contentions  more  explicit  and  exact, 

1  most  respectfully  submit  these  several  amendments  for  consideration : 

Amend  Section  1,  page  one,  by  striking  out  all  after  "opium,"  line  4,  up  to  "and,"  in  line  6, 
and  substitute  the  following: 

Morphine,  diacetyl  morphine,  heroin,  codeine,  cannabis,  hydrated  chloral,  holocaine,  novo- 
cainc,  alpha-eucaine,  beta-eucaine,  alypin,  coca  leaves,  cocaine,  their  sa'<-s,  derivatives,  prepara- 
tions or  compounds  or  any  substance  or  synthetic  product  or  chemical  that  -riay  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  cocaine,  or  having  the  same  local  stimulating  effect  as  cocaine,  under  whatsoever 
name  it  may  be  known  or  described. 

Amend  Section  1,  page  2,  line  1,  by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  and  inserting  a  comma;  lines 

2  and  3,  by  striking  out  all  after  "jobber,"  up  to  "retailer"  and  by  substituting  a  comma  and 
the  words,  "dispensing  pharmacist";  in  line  5,  amend  by  changing  "one  dollar"  to  "two  dol- 
lars." 

Amend  Section  2  by  including  the  full  list  of  drugs,  chemicals,  etc.,  that  is  cited  in  Section  1 
and  by  making  proper  provision  for  an  equitable  tax  rating,  on  each  of  these.  Also  amend 
Section  2,  page  3,  by  inserting  after  the  word  "any,"  in  line  11,  the  word  "person,"  and  by 
striking  out  the  words:  "manufacturing  chemist  or  manufacturing  pharmacist"  and  inserting 
in  their  place  the  words  "under  this  act." 

Amend  Section  4  by  introducing,  after  the  word  "to,"  line  20,  the  words,  "the  dispensing  of 
the  original  prescriptions  of  legalized  practitioners  of  medicine,  to." 

Section  6  will  need  no  amendment  if  Section  2  is  amended  to  conform  with 
Section  1 ;  otherwise,  Section  6  should  be  made  to  agree  with  Section  2  as  now 
constructed.  Henry  P.  Hynson,   Chairman. 
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SANITATION   IN   PHARMACY, 


J.    LEON   LASCOFF. 


In  my  practical  experience  as  a  pharmacist  I  have  observed  that  the  necessity 
of  cleanhness  is  more  urgent  in  our  business  than  in  any  other.  At  the  June, 
1911,  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  held  at 
Alexandria  Bay,  I  presented  a  paper  entitled  "The  Essentials  of  a  Reputable 
Pharmacist,"  in  which  I  mentioned  among  other  things,  the  necessity  of  sanitary 
conditions  in  the  pharmacy.  In  that  paper  I  laid  out  certain  rules  and  among 
those  rules  I  called  special  attention  to  sanitation. 

The  definition  of  the  word  sanitation  is,  devising  means  for  promoting  public 
health  and  the  removal  of  elements  injurious  to  health.  We  pharmacists  must 
by  all  means  pay  more  attention  to  cleanliness  than  an  ordinary  storekeeper. 
We  do  not  want  to  classify  ourselves  with  them  but  since  the  enactment  of  the 
pure  food  law  the  sanitary  conditions  of  groceries,  delicatessen  stores,  dairies 
and  butcher  stores,  are  far  superior  to  some  drug  stores. 

What  is  the  result  of  improper  sanitary  conditions?— disease,  which  is  not 
a  necessity  in  the  world.  It  is  an  indication  that  something  is  wrong.  Call  this 
something  what  you  may,  it  can  all  be  included  in  one  term,  "dirt."  Dirt  is  the 
abomination  of  humanity.  It  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  diseases  and  ailments  of 
mankind.  Whenever  cleanliness  is  not  observed,  sickness  is  rampant.  The 
bubonic  plague  in  India  and  China,  the  sleeping  sickness  of  Africa,  the  cholera 
and  smallpox  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  yellow  fever  of  tropical  America  are  all 
products  of  unsanitary  conditions.  The  Great  Plague  and  Black  Death  which 
spread  over  Europe  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  snuffed  out  millions  of  lives, 
taking  their  most  violent  hold  upon  those  places  where  streets  were  narrow  and 
congested,  houses  ill-kept  and  dirt  thickest.  What  is  causing  the  great  infant 
mortality,  the  great  unnecessary  murder  of  civilized  communities?— Crowded 
conditions,  slums,  bad  milk  and  impure  air.  What  are  all  these  but  varieties 
of  dirt?  Think  of  conditions  existing  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  before  the 
United  States  Government  took  possession.  The  white  man  could  not  live  there. 
Yellow  fever  and  other  diseases  were  abundant,  but  now  sanitary  conditions 
are  far  better  and  diseases  become  rarer  and  rarer  every  day. 

W1iat  is  the  greatest  function  any  health  department  has  to  serve?  That  of 
compelling  people  to  observe  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
conditions.  The  necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness  in  all  phases  of  life,  at  all  times, 
is  impressing  itself  more  and  more  thoroughly  upon  all  thinking  beings.     Pure 
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food  laws  are  being  passed,  sanitary  care  of  cows  and  milk  is  being  enforced, 
clean  streets  are  called  for,  disposal  of  garbage  is  being  faciliated— everywhere 
improvements  are  being  made.  Sanitary  bakeries  are  being  erected.  Red  Cross 
barber  shops  opened,  clean  grocery  stores,  meat  shops  and  delicatessen  stores 
are  called  for.  If  it  is  imperative  that  the  grocers  and  butchers  keep  sanitary 
conditions,  how  much  more  so  is  it  for  the  druggist?  He  comes  in  contact  with 
people  at  the  most  critical  periods  of  their  lives.  At  those  times  absolute  cleanli- 
ness is  essential.  If  improper  conditions  can  kill  a  healthy  person,  how  much 
more  likely  is  it  to  do  so,  when  the  system  is  already  poisoned  with  impurities, 
and  already  exhausted  by  disease. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  published  not  long  ago  in  one  of 
the  California  medical  journals,  calling  attention  to  a  dirty  practice  in  many 
bakery  stores :  "The  paper  for  wrapping  cakes,  etc.,  is  in  sheets,  and  when  the 
saleswoman  reaches  for  a  sheet,  she  usually  holds  the  loaf  of  bread  or  cake  in 
the  left  hand  and  reaches  for  the  sheet  with  her  right  hand,  wetting  her  thumb 
with  saliva,  to  facilitate  the  quick  detaching  of  the  top  sheet  on  the  pile.  Then, 
frequently  that  part  of  the  paper  which  she  has  moistened  wath  her  spittle  is 
turned  in  and  wrapped  against  the  food  that  is  later  eaten,  thus  transferring 
some  of  the  sputum  to  other  people.  One  can  imagine  the  danger  of  such  a 
practice  from  an  example  seen,  where  a  woman  known  to  be  syphilitic  did  pre- 
cisely this  thing." 

The  use  of  paper  in  rolls  would  go  far  to  stop  this  practice,  for  there  is  not  the 
necessity  to  wet  the  finger  in  order  to  separate  one  sheet  from  another. 

I  could  mention  a  case  where  a  physician  lost  a  valuable  patient  on  account 
of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  his  office.  W'hile  the  patient  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  treatment  of  the  physician,  the  general  appearance  of  the  office  dis- 
gusted him.  A  trained  nurse,  a  friend  of  mine,  told  me  of  several  instances 
where  she  was  compelled  to  change  the  druggist  on  account  of  the  filthy  and  dirty 
conditions  of  the  store. 

A  few  facts  which  I  wish  to  bring  out  in  reference  to  sanitation  in  the  depart- 
ment bear  upon  the  subject  of  sterilization  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  proper 
sanitation  in  different  instances.  I  shall  mention  as  the  first  example  the  com- 
mon abuse  which  is  practiced  in  almost  every  pharmacy,  and  yet  has  been  given 
little  or  no  attention  from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,  the  returned  magnesia  and 
other  medicine  bottles.  The  bottle  which  has  been  in  the  sick  room  is  returned 
to  the  pharmacy  where  it  is  usually  washed  in  the  ordinary  way,  refilled  and 
then  oft'ered  for  sale  to  someone  else.  This  bottle  may  have  been  in  a  room 
where  some  contagious  disease  was  prevalent  and  allowed  to  remain,  and  by  a 
natural  course  of  events  the  disease  germs  find  their  way  in  and  around  the  bottle, 
especially  the  rubber  washer.  Ordinary  washing  and  scouring  with  hot  water 
is  not  satisfactory  for  destroying  pathogenic  germs.  All  bottles  so  returned 
should  be  thoroughly  sterilized  as  well  as  cleansed,  and  for  this  purpose  I  have 
devised  a  formaldehyde  dry  sterilizer,  consisting  of  a  zinc  or  tin  cabinet  with  per- 
forated shelves,  upon  whicli  the  bottles  can  be  placed  side  by  side.  The  solution 
(formaldehyde  potassium  permagamate)   is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cabinet, 
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and  the  door  tightly  closed  and  sealed  by  means  of  rubber  or  leather  strips  (such 
as  are  used  for  weather  strips).  The  generation  of  formaldehyde  gas  then  goes 
on  and  sterilization  is  usually  complete  in  about  one  hour  or  more. 

This  box  can  be  constructed  from  wood,  but  should  be  metal  lined,  and  under 
any  circumstances  must  be  hermetically  sealed  to  block  the  escape  of  gas.  The 
cost  is  trivial ;  it  does  not  require  attention,  and  as  there  is  no  heat  or  efferves- 
cence it  is  absolutely  safe.  In  fact  it  is  a  simple  process  of  fumigation,  such  as 
is  practiced  by  the  Health  Department  of  New  York.  Any  utensil  or  receptacle 
may  be  so  fumigated. 

Another  point  that  is  worth  while  mentioned  is  keeping  the  upper  rim  of  the 
mouth  of  a  bottle  clean  and  dust  free,  which  can  be  done  by  placing  a  ring  of 
paper  or  celluloid  cap  over  the  mouth.  Then  when  the  medicine  is  poured  out 
there  is  no  contamination.  The  rings  are  made  of  celluloid  chips,  and  with  little 
trouble  to  the  pharmacist. 

The  glass-top  counter  is  by  all  means  the  ideal  fixture  in  the  perscription 
department  and  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  sterilized  when  necessary. 

Cleaning  of  mortars  and  pestles  by  scouring  and  burning  out  by  pouring  into 
the  mortar  about  1  oz.  of  denatured  alcohol  and  lighting  until  consumed  makes 
them  absolutely  sterile. 

Careful  cleaning  of  spatulas  and  ointment  boards  (which  should  always  be  of 
glass  or  porcelain)  because  ointments  should  be  sterile,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
surgical  dressing. 

Most  important  of  all  are  solutions  prepared  for  subcutaneous  and  deep  injec- 
tion, such  as  cocaine  solution,  mercury  salicylate  in  albolene,  camphor  and  oil. 
When  preparing  these  see  that  the  vehicle  is  scrupulously  clean  and  free  from 
any  visible  foreign  substance.  The  medical  journals  are  full  of  accounts  record- 
ing deaths  due  to  carelessly  prepared  solutions  for  hypodermic  use. 

Paper  towels  are  more  sanitary  than  cotton  ones,  as  they  are  destroyed  after 
use  and  are  inexpensive. 

In  making  pill  masses  and  rolling  out  pills  it  has  been  the  routine  habit  to  take 
up  the  divided  mass  and  roll  between  the  fingers  to  bring  about  the  spheroid 
shape.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  very  unsanitary  and  very  filthy  habit,  as  hands 
cannot  be  kept  clean  enough  to  insure  the  patient  against  swallowing  some  germs 
or  filth  that  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  pill  in  manipulation.  I  use  very 
soft  tissue  paper  in  the  hands  and  pick  up  the  mass  or  pill  and  roll  between  the 
paper  in  the  same  manner  as  without  the  paper,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a  cleaner 
and  safer  method. 

In  counting  out  pills,  tablets  and  capsules  from  the  original  container  into  the 
dispensing  receptacle  never  drop  into  the  hands  but  directly  into  the  box  or  cover 
thereof ;  in  other  words  do  not  handle  the  pill  or  tablet  but  pass  from  one  con- 
tainer into  the  other. 

Many  other  minor  points  could  be  mentioned  but  are  self-evident ;  such  as  a 
proper  washing  sink  for  employees,  clean  towels ;  condition  of  shelves  and  floor, 
etc.  Absolute  cleanliness  should  prevail  in  the  entire  makeup  of  your  establish- 
ment.   I  bring  this  before  you  as  a  warning,  as  a  suggestion  to  bear  in  mind  that 
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sanitation  should  be  equal  to  your  accuracy  in  dispensing.  That  no  compulsory 
sanitary  code  has  ever  been  enforced  affecting  pharmacists  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  the  result  of  oversight.  In  my  humble  opinion  there  should  be  a  set  of  rules 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  covering  just  such  points  as  I  have  laid  before 
you,  and  enforced  as  are  the  other  laws.  But,  inasmuch  as  these  do  not  exist  as 
yet  and  the  matter  is  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  each  individual  pharmacist, 
as  a  matter  of  fair  play  to  yourself,  employees  and  especially  to  the  public,  a 
reformation  of  present  lax  sanitary  observances  is  by  all  means  necessary.  W'e, 
as  professional  men,  dealing  with  the  sick  and  those  who  are  at  our  mercy,  must 
needs  follow  in  the  naturally  rapid  strides  made  by  "up-to-date"  scientists  and 
carry  out  the  simple  rules  of  sanitation  and  sterilization,  and  not  until  then  do  we 
fulfil  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  nor  can  we  conscientiously  state  that  we 
have  given  the  public  the  best  that  is  in  us  and  the  best  for  their  own  good  and 
welfare. 


A  HOMEMADE  STILL  FOR  RECOVERY  OF  ALCOHOL. 


J.   H.   BEAL,   PHARM.  D. 


The  following  simple  and  inexpensive  piece  of  apparatus  has  been  found 
efficient  for  the  recovery  of  alcohol  from  the  weak  percolates  obtained  in  the 
manufacture  of  fluidextracts,  and  from  similar  liquids. 

The  advantages  of  the  still  are  its  cheapness,  and  the  fact  that  the  liquid  can  be 
evaporated  directly  from  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of 
a  flask. 

The  apparatus  is  composed  of  two  enameled  iron  pans,  one  constituting  the 
still  body,  and  the  other  of  slightly  smaller  diameter,  so  that  when  the  latter  is 
inverted  its  rim  will  fit  neatly  into  the  larger  pan  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  the  latter.     (Fig.  1.) 

Through  the  bottom  of  the  smaller  pan,  which  constitutes  the  dome  of  the  still, 
is  punched  a  hole  about  2.5  cm.  in  diameter  into  which  a  perforated  cork  is 
tightly  inserted,  and  made  vapor-tight  by  a  luting  of  plaster  of  paris.  Through 
the  cork  passes  a  curved  glass  tube  which  is  connected  with  a  Liebig  or  other 
condenser. 

A  second  similar  opening  serves  for  the  addition  of  fresh  liquid,  or  for  the 
insertion  of  a  thermometer. 

As  a  support  for  the  evaporating  dish  there  is  used  an  ordinary  pieplate  in  the 
bottom  of  which  is  cut  a  circular  opening  of  a  diameter  sufficient  to  hold  the  evap- 
orating dish,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  latter  will  be  elevated  about  1  to  2  cm. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  still. 

The  evaporating  dish  and  contents  having  been  placed  in  position,  the  dome  is 
placed  over  it  and  water  poured  into  the  lower  dish  until  the  level  reaches  above 
the  margin  of  the  dome,  the  water  acting  as  a  bath  and  also  as  a  seal  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  vapor. 
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Instead  of  water,  glycerin,  petrolatum  or  other  liquid  may  be  used,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  alcoholic  distillates  is  to  be  preferred. 

If  the  vapor  pressure  tends  to  lift  the  dome  from  its  position,  it  can  be  held  in 
place  by  weights  or  by  being  wired  down. 

The  cost  of  an  apparatus  of  size  sufficient  to  take  a  porcelain  evaporating  dish 
holding:  one  liter  should  not  exceed  25  to  30  cents. 


I 


A  somewhat  more  efficient  apparatus  can  be  made  by  an  average  tinsmith  as 
follows : 

The  bottom  pan,  or  what  corresponds  to  the  body  of  the  still,  is  made  of  copper 
or  heavily  tinned  iron,  and  has  soldered  to  its  outer  rim  a  gutter  into  which 
glycerin  or  other  liquid  can  be  placed  as  a  seal,  the  edge  of  the  dome  resting  in 
this  gutter  when  the  apparatus  is  set  up. 

If  a  piece  of  thick,  soft  twine,  or  candle  wicking  is  laid  in  the  gutter  before  the 
dome  is  placed  in  position  the  joint  between  the  upper  and  lower  halves  of  the 
still  is  made  more  nearly  vapor-tight. 

The  dome  can  be  held  fast  to  the  body  either  by  wire  or  by  stout  twine  passing 
over  hook-like  flanges  attached  to  the  dome  and  body  respectively. 
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FACTORS  CONSIDERED  IX  THE  EXTENSION  OF  CREDIT. 


C.   MAHLON   KLINE. 


Credit  is  the  backbone  of  modern  business.  With  it,  a  man  can  command  more 
capital,  do  more  business  and  make  more  profit.  The  advantages  of  credit,  or 
rather  its  possibilities,  when  i)roperly  used,  are  so  generally  recognized  in  the 
business  world  that  it  has  often  been  a  question  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  why 
more  retail  druggists  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
obtaining  loans  to  discount  bills,  by  which  they  could  obtain  a  much  larger  rate 
of  interest  on  their  money  than  the  rate  charged  for  the  loan. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  three  factors  to  be  considered  in  the  extension  of 
credit :  capital,  capacity  and  character.  To  the  student  of  credit  conditions  this 
statement  is  elementary,  but  to  those  of  you  who  have  not  made  credit  a  special 
study,  it  may  be  of-  interest  to  explain  the  relative  importance  of  these  factors. 
Credit  may  be  extended  on  the  strength  of  the  existence  of  any  one  of  them,  but 
in  no  case  can  it  be  extended  where  all  three  are  absent. 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  capital  alone,  regardless  of  character  and 
capacity,  entitles  the  possessor  to  credit  in  reasonable  amounts.  A  man  noto- 
riously dishonest,  and  of  no  ability,  provided  he  has  a  clear  title  to  valuable  prop- 
erty, can  secure  credit  more  easily  than  a  man  without  capital  and  of  admittedly 
good  character.  The  reason  for  this  is,  of  course,  obvious.  The  laws  of  the 
country  are  so  drawn  that  the  creditors  run  a  better  chance  of  securing  their 
money,  if  necessary,  where  capital  is  in  existence,  than  they  do  where  the  ability 
to  earn  capital  may  be  present,  but  which  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  For  this 
reason  we  very  often  see  the  example  of  a  man  without  capital  obeying  moral 
laws  and  conducting  himself  in  a  decent  Christian  way,  simply  and  solely  because 
lie  realizes  that  in  the  absence  of  capital  he  must  demonstrate  character.  \'ery 
often  this  same  man,  after  his  career  has  been  crowned  with  wealth,  will  forsake 
utterly  the  principles  that  have  guided  his  steps,  and  will  attempt  to  defy  moral 
laws  and  put  aside  Christian  virtues,  because  he  vainly  imagines  that  his  wealth 
places  him  beyond  the  control  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man  ;  and  indeed,  we  are 
daily  accustomed,  in  these  modern  days,  to  the  spectacle  of  such  a  man  continuing 
to  live  as  he  sees  fit  without  the  loss  of  either  commercial  power  or  wealth. 

To  turn  to  the  second  factor,  that  of  capacity ;  capacity  without  capital,  but 
v.'ith  character,  is  an  exceedingly  important  consideration  in  the  retail  drug  busi- 
ness. The  business  is  of  such  a  nature  that  not  very  much  capital  is  required,  and 
if  a  man  whose  capacity  is  known,  and  whose  character  is  above  reproach,  comes 
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to  a  supply  house,  the  credit  extended  to  him  is  often  surprisingly  large.  On  the 
other  hand,  capacity  without  character  or  without  capital  may  be  of  value  when 
properly  controlled,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  of  this  kind  meets  with  any 
measure  of  business  success.  Credit  men  have  a  little  habit  of  inquiring  into  the 
character  of  the  individual,  and  where  wine,  women  and  song  are  indicated,  the 
individual  receives  scant  consideration.  I  have  known  credit  to  be  refused  on 
immorality  alone,  simply  because  it  is  well  known  that  immorality  quicklv  under- 
mines character  and  leads  to  financial  downfall. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  retail  drug  business  in  the  past  has  been  the  fact 
that  retail  druggists  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  economic  principles  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  tried  to  do  business  by  ignoring  them.  Today,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  national  pharmaceutical  organizations,  this  condition  is  being  rapidly 
changed.  Furthermore,  the  colleges  of  pharmacy  are  seeing  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  are  giving  special  courses  of  commercial  training  to  their  students,  a 
practice  which  cannot  fail  to  make  good  business  men  as  well  as  good  profes- 
sional men. 

An  able  credit  man  has  to  take  chances.  He  has  to  trust  often  largely  to 
instinct,  and  is,  of  course,  often  sadly  misled.  It  is  very  necessary,  however,  that 
he  take  risks,  or  else  he  will  not  be  making  the  best  of  the  possibilities  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  credit  man  who  has  no  losses  is  not  a  good  credit  man ;  it  means  that 
he  is  losing  more  business  than  he  should.  In  modern  business  losses  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  are  considered  perfectly  legitimate.  If  the  labors  of  a  credit  man 
selling  as  he  does  in  the  territory  within  a  radius  of  some  hundred  miles,  are 
trying,  how  much  more  trying  must  they  be  to  those  who  sell  in  foreign  lands, 
more  particularly  those  lands  which  are  constantly  in  the  turmoil  of  political 
upheaval,  where  a  man  may  be  a  millionaire  one  day  and  a  beggar  the  next. 
Those  who  sell  goods  in  South  American  countries  are  particularly  exposed  to 
this  sort  of  risk.  Often  a  shipment  is  started  to  a  man  having  the  best  of  credit, 
and  while  the  shipment  is  on  the  way  this  man's  capital  and  belongings  are  wiped 
out  of  existence  and  his  bills  remain  unpaid. 

I  heard  of  a  case  in  New  Orleans  where  a  furniture  company  lost  $10,000 
through  a  political  upheaval  of  which  they  had  no  forewarning  and  of  which  they 
were  unable  to  recover  a  cent.  The  consignee  was  an  honest  man,  but  of  a  dif- 
ferent political  belief  than  the  revolutionist,  who  confiscated  all  his  goods  and 
deprived  him  of  his  resources. 

It  seems  peculiar,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  that  when  once  financial  institu- 
tions form  the  habit  of  extending  credit  to  an  individual  or  company  it  is  easier 
for  such  to  continue  borrowing  than  it  would  be  had  they  never  before  asked  for 
such  an  accommodation.  To  illustrate  my  point;  I  quote  a  peculiar  case  that 
came  to  my  attention  of  a  man  conducting  a  business  that  had  so  much  capital 
and  the  earnings  of  which  were  so  large  that  they  w^ere  never  accustomed  to  ask 
for  loans  of  any  kind,  but  paid  dividends  and  discounted  all  bills  with  cash  at 
the  bank.  This  man  found  that  he  could  use  $10,000  to  advantage,  and  went  to 
one  of  the  banks  where  he  had  maintained  a  cash  deposit  for  years,  and  asked 
for  a  loan.  The  bank  immediately  began  to  ask  him  questions  which  made  him  so 
angry  that  he  advised  them  to  depart  for  a  certain  place  where  the  climate  is  said 
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to  be  hot,  and  went  to  another  bank,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  keep,  also,  a 
considerable  cash  deposit.  This  bank  treated  him  no  better  than  the  first,  which 
so  annoyed  him  that  he  decided  to  go  no  further. 

Where  banks  are  accustomed  to  extend  credit  they  will  frequently  loan  large 
amounts  on  short  notice.  Where  a  company  has  existed  for  years  without  bor- 
rowing, any  attempt  to  borrow  immediately  arouses  suspicion.  It  is,  therefore, 
undoubtedly  good  practice  for  a  man,  or  company,  to  borrow  money  from  time  to 
time,  just  to  get  the  financial  community  accustomed  to  loaning  to  him. 

The  factor  most  considered  by  banks  in  the  extension  of  credit  are  the  quick 
assets.  Quick  assets  consist  of  stocks  which  have  a  fixed  market  value  and  can 
be  disposed  of  at  short  notice,  accounts  receivable  which  are  due  from  customers 
in  good  standing,  and,  of  course,  cash  on  hand  and  in  bank.  Many  other  assets 
which  might  be  considered  excellent  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  because  they 
are  of  such  a  character  that  should  the  bank  come  into  possession  of  these  it 
might  take  considerable  time  and  expense  before  they  could  be  converted 
into   cash. 

In  presenting  these  few  elemental  facts  I  realize  that  those  who  have  made  a 
study  of  credit  conditions  will  find  nothing  new  or  instructive  in  my  remarks. 

Credit,  as  practiced  today  in  the  commercial  world,  is  the  foundation  of  all 
business  operations  of  any  magnitude.  A  thorough  understanding  of  credit  will 
be  a  valuable  thing  to  you,  because  you  will  never  know  when  the  time  may  come 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  opportunities  afforded  to  obtain  loans  may  afifect  very 
seriously  your  successful  business  career. 

If,  therefore,  I  have  started  any  one  thinking  along  these  lines,  I  will  feel  that 
this  paper  has  not  been  presented  in  vain. 


THE  DRUGGIST'S  STRONGEST  ASSET— CREDIT. 


JOHN    R.    THOMPSON. 


You  might  have  $25,000  in  bank  and  still  not  be  considered  a  desirable  cus- 
tomer by  merchants  and  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  your  bank  balance 
may  be  very  small  and  cause  you  no  embarrassment,  if  you  are  prompt  in  paying 
your  bills.  A  strong  credit  is  built  up  by  the  method  you  employ  in  making  set- 
tlement, and  not  by  a  strong  showing  in  assets. 

A  bank  will  lend  money  and  a  merchant  will  give  credit  more  readily  to  the 
druggist  who  has  a  reputation  for  prompt  payment,  even  though  he  may  be  only 
moderately  rated,  than  to  the  man  of  reputed  wealth,  who  is  slow  to  liquidate. 

Good  credit  is  more  to  be  desired,  as  it  is  more  useful  to  the  business  man.  than 
lots  of  property. 

The  firms  who  sell  you  goods  are  not  interested  in  what  you  are  worth  par- 
ticularly, but  they  are  alive,  indeed,  to  whether  you  do  or  do  not  pay  when  your 
bills  are  due. 

The  proportion  of  druggists  who  discount  their  bills  is  larger  than  one  would 
suppose  on  first  thought.    It  varies  in  different  localities,  like  everything  else.    In 
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Pittsburgh  about  80%  of  druggists  discount.  In  Philadelphia  about  60%,  in  New 
York  607o,  in  Boston  80%,  in  Baltimore  50%,  in  Chicago  and  most  western 
cities  about  75%.  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  both  in  the  same  state,  vary  from 
80%?  in  the  former  city  to  65%  in  the  latter. 

These  estimates  apply  only  to  city  druggists.  In  the  country  districts  the  pro- 
portion is  larger  in  the  West  and  smaller  in  the  East. 

Take  as  a  general  average  we  will  say  about  70%  of  druggists  discount 
promptly.  This  is  a  good  showing  compared  with  other  business  of  comparative 
size.  Grocers  and  other  merchants  do  not  discount  in  any  such  proportion. 
Department  stores,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  discount  all  bills. 

The  merchants  in  all  lines  who  discount  are  the  ones  who  are  making  money. 
Those  who  do  not  are  the  ones  who  simply  exist  or  fail. 

This  is  esaily  accounted  for.  The  man  who  is  prompt  in  payment  is  also 
prompt  and  forethoughtful  in  all  his  actions.  He  is  a  good  buyer  and  will  not 
overstock ;  he  is  a  good  salesman  and  will  get  rid  of  goods  somehow  which  have 
ceased  to  be  sellers ;  he  is  a  good  manager  and  will  not  allow  extravagance  and 
negligence  to  escape  notice.  He  is  a  good  business  man  all  round  because  he  dis- 
counts.    He  discounts  because  he  is  a  good  business  man. 

The  direct  profits  to  be  made  by  discounting,  aside  from  establishing  credit, 
are  large  in  themselves. 

A  druggist  purchasing  ten  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  a  year  will  realize 
a  hundred  dollars  if  cash  discounts  are  only  one  per  cent  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  two  and  three  per  cent.  To  clear  up  a  hundred  dollars  net  by  selling  goods 
you  must  handle  about  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  merchandise. 

The  advantages  of  discounting,  therefore,  are :  The  direct  profit  in  it ;  the 
building  of  credit,  and  the  acquisition  of  good  business  habits.  These  three  qual- 
ities will  make  business  a  success  anywhere  in  the  world. 

DISCUSSION. 

Charles  Holzhauer:  "I  used  to  be  indiflferent  about  paying  my  bills,  but  woke  up  one 
day  to  the  fact  that  I  was  losing  money  by  the  practice  and  began  discounting  my  bills.  When 
I  needed  money  I  went  to  the  bank  and  borrowed  it. 

"I  think  it  is  a  subject  that  every  one  in  the  retail  drug  business  should  take  to  heart.  If 
you  have  good  credit  with  your  banker  you  need  not  tell  your  jobber  you  are  borrowing' 
money  to  pay  his  bills,  but  just  pay  him.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  in  business  to  have 
a  good  line  of  credit,  not  only  in  one  place  but  in  several  places. 

"I  remember  a  case  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  in  the  paper,  where  of  two  men  one  said, 
'I  will  pay  cash  for  all  my  goods  and  never  borrow  a  cent';  the  other  said,  'I  am  going  to 
borrow  all  I  need.'  When  there  was  a  financial  crisis  the  man  who  paid  cash  for  goods 
couldn't  borrow  a  cent;  the  other  man  had  no  trouble  for  he  had  established  his  credit.  My 
advice  to  any  young  man  would  be  to  borrow  on  short  time  and  pay  when  due,  then  he  can 
get  more  the  next  time  and  can  get  it  for  a  longer  term. 

"The  basis  of  credit  depends  very  largely  on  the  standing  of  a  man  in  his  community  and 
the  keeping  of  his  word  that  he  will  pay  at  a  certain  time." 

D.  A.  Miller  :  "To  the  statement  in  Mr.  Kline's  paper  that  it  is  a  good  policy  to  borrow 
money,  I  would  like  to  add  my  testimony  that  he  is  absolutely  correct.  As  Mr.  Holzhauer 
has  advised,  the  young  druggist  should  aim  to  establish  a  line  of  credit  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  usual  rule  with  banks  is  that  at  least  25  per  cent,  must  be  left  in  the  bank.  It  is  also 
a  cardinal  principle  that  loans  must  be  paid  punctually  when  due.  It  is  the  business  of  banks 
to  loan  money;  it  is  their  only  method  of  making  a  profit. 
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"It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  wholesale  druggists  accept  notes  from  their  customers. 
One  of  the  best  things  a  retail  druggits  druggist  can  possibly  do  is  to  establish  a  line  of  credit 
with  one  or  more  banks  as  soon  as  possible." 

H.  B.  Mason  :  "Not  only  is  it  a  source  of  profit  to  the  druggist  to  borrow  money  and  dis- 
count his  bills,  but  there  are  numerous  other  ways  in  which  he  can  profit.  I  don't  suppose 
any  fortune  has  been  built  up  in  this  country  out  of  what  a  man  can  save  of  his  own  earnings. 
It  is  the  general  rule  that  you  prosper  by  using  the  other  fellow's  money.  If  you  can  get 
money  at  5  per  cent.,  make  it  yield  15  per  cent.  It  is  like  a  profit  on  merchandise,  only  quicker 
and  better. 

"The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what  method  banks  use  in  loaning  money.  There  is 
really  no  rule  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover.  A  man  who  has  not  an  established 
business  usually  finds  it  necessary  to  put  up  collateral.  If  he  has  a  business  in  a  good  locality 
he  can  usually  trade  upon  that  business  with  the  bank.  I  do  not  think  that  banks  base  their 
loans  upon  a  certain  percentage  of  deposit.  Every  banker  is  a  law  unto  himself ;  if  he  likes 
the  appearance  of  a  man  and  knows  his  character  to  be  'A  number  one,'  he  will  not  hesitate 
to  make  the  loan.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  more  you  borrow  money  the  easier  it  is  to  get 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  most  druggists  fail  to  use  their  banks  as  they  should 
use  them." 

"Most  druggists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  borrowing  of  money  is  an  unsafe  practice. 
I  know  one  druggist  who  has  two  or  three  stores  who  started  in  business  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  with  a  prejudice  against  borrowing  money.  He  has  expanded  rather  largely 
and  recently  opened  a  new  store,  and  suddenly  found  that  he  did  not  have  quite  enough  ready 
money  to  swing  the  deal.  Instead  of  doing  as  a  wise  man  would  have  done  and  borrowing 
$5,000.00,  he  did  not  go  near  the  bank,  but  held  up  his  creditors,  with  the  result  that  the  job- 
bers and  others  from  whom  he  buys  supplies  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  an  un- 
safe risk  and  in  two  or  three  instances  have  refused  to  ship  him.  He  is  worth  perhaps 
$.30,000.00  in  excess  of  his  liabilities,  but  as  he  was  holding  up  his  creditors  on  one  pretext 
or  another  they  were  afraid  they  would  not  get  their  money  and  denied  him  credit.  The 
man  who  borrows  money  at  the  bank,  discounts  his  bills  and  keeps  things  going  is  in  much 
better  position  to  do  business  with  his  jobber  and  supply  man." 

S.  H.  ScALLiN :  "There  is  one  feature  of  borrowing  that  has  not  yet  been  touched  upon. 
Some  people  when  they  go  to  the  banker  think  it  is  none  of  the  latter's  business  what  the 
borrower  is  doing  with  the  money;  it  is  his  business.  He  is  not  loaning  his  own  but  his 
depositor's  money,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should  know  something  about  the  character  of  the 
investment  you  desire  to  make.  In  my  portion  of  the  Middle  West,  South  Dakota,  there  is 
no  requirement  as  to  your  bank  balance;  it  is  a  matter  of  character  and  business  ability.  If 
these  are  all  right  the  banker  will  go  a  long  way  to  help  you." 


J 


SOME  EM£RY-DAY  PROBLEMS. 


CLEMENT   B.   LOWE. 


The  Sunday  closing  movement  is  gradually  attracting  attention  and  some  pro- 
gress has  been  made  towards  shorter  hours  on  this  day,  which  to  humanity  is,  or 
should  be,  a  day  of  rest ;  especially  is  this  so  in  the  summer  time  when  there  is 
such  an  exodus  of  people  from  the  cities.  Those  who  do  not  close  during  the  hot 
Sunday  afternoons  of  summer  are  probably  largely  influenced  by  the  business  to 
be  done  in  soda  water,  cigars  and  candy.  In  a  long  pharmaceutical  experience  the 
writer  has  never  opened  his  soda  fountain  on  Sunday ;  it  has  been  his  endeavor  to 
restrict  business  on  this  day,  rather  than  to  attract  it,  he  has  felt  that  it  would  not 
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be  Sunday  to  him  if  he  were  to  sen-e  behind  a  soda  fountain  on  this  day,  and  it 
has  been  a  principle  with  him  to  not  require  of  a  clerk  a  service  which  he  would 
object  to  rendering  himself. 

Sunday  closing  during  the  cooler  months  of  the  year  is  still  with  us  an  unsolved 
problem,  outside  of  opening  later  and  closing  earlier.  The  prescription  business 
in  winter  is  often  so  heavy  on  Sunday  as  to  keep  those  on  duty  rushed  during  the 
whole  day;  if  the  business  was  to  be  thrown  into  shorter  hours  it  would  require 
an  increased  force,  this  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  regular  force  without 
depriving  them  of  their  day  of  rest,  and  extra  help  is  hard  to  get  and  frequently 
not  worth  much  when  obtained.  Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  prescription  busi- 
neess  is  frequently  so  heavy  on  Sunday  are  the  following :  Sundays  are  largely 
used  by  the  laity  as  days  for  physical  repairs,  they  put  ofif  treatment,  sometimes 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  until  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  reached,  when 
they  lay  up  for  repairs  and  send  for  the  doctor.  Doctors  themselves  are  often  to 
blame  for  the  Sunday  traffic  as  they  hold  out  inducements  for  visits  from  patients 
on  this  day.  We  have  always  admired  the  physician  who  had  the  wisdom  and 
courage  to  announce  "no  office  hours  on  Sunday,"  wisdom  because  he  recognized 
his  own  spiritual  and  physical  wants,  and  courage  in  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  them. 
In  addition  it  implies  that  such  a  physician  has  been  so  successful  that  he  does  not 
have  to  cater  to  the  Sunday  traffic,  he  can  make  a  living  without  it. 

To  sum  up.  First,  while  cooperation  on  the  part  of  one's  pharmaceutical  neigh- 
bors is  desirable,  don't  wait  too  long  for  it ;  be  a  leader  and  set  the  pace.  Second, 
the  attention  of  physicians  might  be  called  to  the  desirability  of  limiting  their 
practice  on  the  Sabbath.  Third,  a  campaign  of  education  for  the  laity  might  be 
entered  into  and  an  endeavor  made  to  secure  their  cooperation. 

Closely  related  to  the  shorter  hours  on  Sunday,  is  the  question  of  shorter  hours 
during  the  week.  To  my  mind  there  is  not  a  question  but  what  the  hours  of 
service  in  the  drug  store  are  unnecessarily  too  long.  Some  years  ago  the  grocers 
of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  kept  open  every  evening  until  9  o'clock.  On  the 
surface  this  seemed  praiseworthy  as  apparently  they  were  catering  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  their  fellow  men.  However,  it  dawned  upon  them  that  these  wants  could 
be  supplied  in  a  shorter  time,  so  that  now  they  close  their  stores  on  five  days  of 
the  week  at  6  p.  m.  and  no  one  is  seriously  inconvenienced. 

If  drug  stores  were  closed  earlier  it  might  result  in  the  wiser  of  our  customers 
keeping  on  hand  some  of  the  simple  remedies,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  drug 
store  should  be  kept  open  long  hours  to  relieve  every  possible  head  ache  or 
stomach  ache.  The  city  store  could  close  in  the  winter  at  8  p.  m.,  in  the  summer 
at  9  p.  m. ;  country  stores  earlier. 

The  long  hours  spent  in  the  store  take  the  snap  and  too  often  the  health  out  of 
both  proprietor  and  clerks ;  they  deprive  them  of  social  recreation  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mental  improvement.  A  strong  argument  for  early  closing  is  the  fact 
that  the  present  long  hours  of  service  deter  many  young  men  from  entering  the 
business ;  they  can  make  as  much  in  other  lines  of  business  where  the  hours  of 
service  are  shorter.  In  conversing  with  the  manager  of  a  large  druggist's  sundr\' 
house,  he  told  me  of  the  long  hours  of  service  which  he  put  in  as  a  boy,  and  the 
resolution  which  he  then  made  ''to  shorten  the  hours,"  if  he  ever  had  the  oppor- 
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(.unity.  Gradually  by  his  influence,  the  time  has  been  materially  lessened  by  his 
firm  without  injuring  the  business.  In  fact,  they  are  getting  more  work  out  of  a 
smaller  force  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  ten  years  ago  out  of  a  larger  one. 

I  think  pharmacists  themselves  are  largely  to  blame  for  the  long  hours  of  busi- 
ness. In  their  greed  for  business  they  have  lengthened  out  hours  of  service  until 
they  have  educated  the  public  to  believe  that  what  was  at  first  a  favor  is  now  a 
right.  I  have  noticed  at  times  young  men  rail  against  the  long  hours  and  other 
hardships  of  the  business,  and  yet  when  they  became  proprietors  of  stores  they 
have  failed  to  practice  what  they  formerly  preached.  I  have  heard  a  proprietor 
excuse  the  treatment  of  his  clerks  by  saying,  "I  had  a  hard  time  when  I  was  an 
apprentice  and  they  are  no  better  than  I  was." 

The  writer  thinks  a  distinct  gain  was  made  for  pharmacy  by  the  efforts  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  to  reduce  the  pricing  of  prescriptions  to  a  uniform  basis,  not  that  he, 
or  probably  the  majority  of  pharmacists  follow  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  plan  in  its  en- 
tirety, but  it  has  been  quite  a  help  in  securing  uniformity  of  prices.  I  have  heard 
it  said,  but  of  course  I  don't  believe  it,  that  the  plan  in  some  stores  years  ago  was 
to  size  up  the  customer  and  charge  him  as  much  as  could  be  done  without  his 
squealing.  I,  however,  know  some  cut-rate  stores  wMiere  the  prices  for  prescrip- 
tions are  very  high.  One  of  the  principle  advantages  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  plan  is 
that  it  puts  a  value  upon  "the  know  how."  A  long  apprenticeship,  a  college  edu- 
cation and  a  state  board  certificate  should  all  have  a  money  value,  therefore  the 
time  spent  in  compounding  a  prescription  should  all  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing 
its  price.  I  have  wondered  why  pharmacists  in  giving  a  copy  of  prescription  do 
not  always  mark  upon  it  in  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  cost  mark,  its  price ;  nine  out  of  every 
ten  pharmacists  would  probably  honor  it,  and  the  tenth  will  quote  a  lower  price 
when  the  cost  mark  is  absent  than  when  it  is  present.  The  extreme  cutting  of 
prices  as  carried  on  some  ten  years  ago  has  given  way  generally  to  a  more  reason- 
able state  of  affairs — the  "live  and  let  live"  motto  has  had  a  good  eft'ect.  The 
value  of  cutting  of  prices  is  at  least  somewhat  problematical ;  it  depends  largely 
upon  the  situation  of  the  store.  If  the  trade  is  largely  of  a  transient  character 
it  may  be  necessary  to  attract  attention  by  so  doing,  or  at  least  by  having  bargain 
days  or  bargain  sales ;  in  a  residential  district  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  better  to 
attract  attention  by  emphasizing  quality  and  superior  service,  for  trade  won  along 
the  latter  lines  sticks.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  large 
stores  to  buy  in  quantity  they  can  secure  lower  prices,  and  can  therefore  afford  to 
cut,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  expense  of  these  large  stores  is  enormous 
and  they  can  no  more  live  without  a  profit  than  the  small  store. 

Pharmacists  often  needlessly  throw  away  profits  by  getting  into  an  ugly  mood. 
A  pharmacist,  the  owner  of  a  long-established  store  in  a  prosperous  suburb  of  a 
city,  was  noted  for  his  high  prices.  Owing  to  the  growth  of  this  section  of  the  city 
another  store  was  established,  which  undertook  to  sell  at  the  prices  of  the  older 
druggist  so  as  not  to  antagonize  him,  but  the  older  druggist  in  order  to  kill  off  the 
newcomer  commenced  a  sharp  cutting  of  prices,  which  however  failed  of  its  pur- 
pose. Probably  this  druggist  has  lost  more  by  these  needlessly  reduced  prices 
than  he  did  by  loss  of  trade,  as  there  was  plenty  for  both. 

One  of  the  problems  that  confronts  the  pharmacist  is  that  of  "keeping  sweet" ; 
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the  business  is  one  of  so  nuicli  niinutia  and  detail,  our  employes  do  not  always 
carry  out  their  instructions,  or  customers  are  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  maintain  one's  mental  equilibrium.  To  illustrate.  On 
a  very  stormy  day  in  winter  when  the  slush  was  a  foot  deep,  a  lady  called  up  and 
requested  us  to  send  at  once  for  a  prescription,  put  it  up,  and  return  it  at  once. 
As  she  lived  a  mile  away,  and  off  of  a  trolley  line,  I  had  to  tell  her  that  would 
be  impossible  on  such  an  exceedingly  stormy  day  to  send  at  once,  as  we  had  to 
have  some  consideration  for  our  help.  She  replied  "that  wasn't  any  of  her  busi- 
ness." I  replied,  "Directly  it  isn't,  but  indirectly  it  is,  for  if  we  are  not  consid- 
erate of  our  help  we  won't  have  any  and  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  any 
medicine  to  you." 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  whose  child  was  sick.  On  such 
occasions  he  got  quite  excited.  We  had  promised  him  the  medicine  by  a  certain 
time,  but  he  seemed  irritated  at  the  necessary  delay  and  called  us  up  several  times 
on  the  phone.  I  finally  told  him  that  he  should  have  more  patience.  He  replied, 
"I  have  no  patience,  and  how  can  a  man  be  patient  when  he  has  no  patience." 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  drug  store  is  to  do  the  "first  thing  first."  I  am 
convinced  that  failure  to  recognize  the  things  that  should  be  done,  or  deferring  the 
doing  of  them  because  they  are  troublesome,  or  unpleasant,  or  because  we  are  in 
a  lazy  mood,  frequently  gets  us  into  trouble,  and  in  time  will  cultivate  in  us  such  a 
habit  of  procrastination  as  to  greatly  interfere  with  our  success. 

Another  problem  is  that  of  order.  "Order  is  heaven's  first  law,"  and  should 
certainly  be  also  that  of  every  well  regulated  pharmacy.  To  keep  everything  in 
order  requires  constant  vigilance  and  cooperation  of  every  clerk  and  assistant.  I 
try  to  impress  upon  the  boys  in  the  store  that  the  training  they  are  getting  is  worth 
more  than  the  salaries  paid. 

Perhaps  I  have  brought  enough  problems  to  your  attention  to  prove  that  our 
business  is  one  demanding  much  thought  and  careful  management.  Any  one  who 
has  become  master  of  its  details  has  received  a  training  which  would  make  him 
successful  in  many  other  pursuits. 

DISCUSSION. 

Thomas  F.  Main  :  "My  experience  in  the  retail  trade  was  so  many  years  ago  that  it 
would  not  be  a  criterion  for  the  business  of  today.  At  our  store  we  opened  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  morning  on  Sunday,  an  hour  at  noon,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  evening,  and 
limited  sales  as  far  as  possible  to  medicines.  The  soda  fountain  was  emptied  on  Saturday 
night,  the  show  cases  containing  sundries,  etc.,  were  covered,  and  the  keys  of  the  cigar  cases 
collected  and  deposited  in  the  safe,  so  that  no  clerk  would  be  tempted  to  break  the  rule  on 
Sundays. 

"When  we  first  put  the  rule  in  operation  the  most  persistent  complaints  were  from  cigar 
customers.  We  kept  to  our  purpose,  however,  and  during  two  years  did  not  find  that  it 
resulted  in  any  diminution  in  sales.  I  am  convinced  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Professor 
Lowe  says.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  druggist  can,  with  little  loss,  limit  the  hours  of  work 
on  Sunday." 

F.  C.  GoDBOLD :  "Twelve  months  ago  I  concluded  to  close  my  store  from  one  to  five  o'clock 
on  Sunday.  I  have  been  closing  it  at  one  o'clock  but  reduced  it  to  three  o'clock.  I  close  at 
one  o'clock  every  Sunday  and  open  at  three  o'clock,  and  don't  know  that  I  have  lost  any- 
thing." 
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p.  H.  Utech  :  "I  am  in  a  city  where  there  are  ten  stores.  We  formed  an  agreement  that 
two  stores  were  to  keep  open  on  Sunday,  the  others  to  close.  The  plan  worked  until  we  got 
around  once.  The  last  man  who  was  to  have  the  trade  on  Sunday  said  he  w^as  going  to  keep 
open  and  the  rest  could  do  as  they  chose  about  it,  which  broke  up  the  combination.  Finally, 
I  concluded  I  was  not  going  to  be  governed  by  what  my  competitors  did.  I  got  out  a  letter 
to  physicians  and  hospitals  announcing  that  I  intended  closing  my  store  at  certain  hours  on 
Sunday.  Three-fourths  of  the  physicians  congratulated  me  on  the  stand.  In  looking  over 
my  records  I  find  I  have  done  more  business  every  year  since  I  followed  the  Sunday  closing 
plan.  If  I  cannot  make  enough  money  working  six  and  one-half  days  in  the  week,  the  other 
few  hours  is  not  going  to  make  any  difference." 

F.  H.  Carter  :  "As  to  there  being  an  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  open  all  day  Sunday  to 
sell  drugs,  that  is  largely  a  fiction.    We  have  shortened  our  hours  greatly." 

Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley  :  "When  I  was  a  drug  clerk  we  followed  the  practice  of  closing 
from  one  to  five,  that  is,  we  closed  about  one  o'clock  at  night  and  opened  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  seven  days  in  the  week.  I  made  some  resolutions  then  about  what  I  would 
do.     I  have  changed  my  hours,  but  not  in  the  retail  drug  business. 

"The  interesting  part  of  this  discussion  is  the  evidence  it  affords  that  it  depends  upon  the 
individual  druggist  fully  as  much  as  it  does  upon  any  combination.  These  various  reforms 
along  commercial  lines  in  pharmacy  can  be  brought  about  in  their  order  if  each  man  will  act 
on  his  own  initiative  and  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  what  his  neighbors  are  doing  across  the 
street." 

F.  E.  Stewart  :  "I  was  brought  up  in  Blair's  drug  store,  Philadelphia,  where  we  sold  noth- 
ing but  medicines  on  Sunday,  and  when  I  took  charge  of  a  store  on  Sixth  avenue,  Xe'w  York, 
I  adopted  the  same  policy.  These  stores  were  closed  absolutely  on  Sunday,  and  nothing  was 
sold  but  prescriptions.     We  had  the  night  l)ell  and  nothing  but  prescription  work  was  done." 

Dr.  John  B.  Bond:  "Everybody  knows  that  the  keeping  open  of  a  drug  store  on  Sunday 
is  not  necessary.  Every  intelligent  druggist  knows  it  is  a  habit  that  can  be  easily  gotten 
along  without.  The  trouble  is  with  the  druggist  himself.  He  is  avaricious,  and  his  soda 
water  is  in  many  places  the  best  part  of  his  business. 

"So  far  as  keeping  open  on  Sunday  is  concerned,  it  is  a  question  of  avarice.  It  is  not  the 
medicine  that  is  required,  but  the  money-making  desire  of  the  proprietor.  When  you  can 
convert  him  from  that  you  can  close  on  Sunday  and  not  before." 

Dr.  C.  B.  Lowe  :  "This  question  is  a  very  important  one,  more  important  than  many  realize 
at  the  present  time.  On  account  of  the  increased  educational  requirements  for  entrance  into 
pharmacy,  the  tendency  is  towards  high  salaries  and  young  men  will  not  go  into  a  business 
which  is  so  onerous  as  the  drug  business  is  under  present  conditions.  Most  of  you  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  get  first-class  clerks  and,  owing  to  the  cutting  of  prices  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  pay  the  wages  asked. 

"It  would  be  easier  to  get  first-class  clerks  at  a  fair  salary  if  the  requirements  of  service 
were  not  so  great.  The  ordinary  custom  is  for  the  clerk  to  work  every  other  Sunday.  That 
is  a  long  day.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  try  it  yourself.  My  store  is  the  only  one  in  our  se- 
tion  which  closes  on  Sunday  afternoon.  I  think  it  adds  a  certain  dignity  to.  the  store  and  to 
the  man  that  can  afford  to  do  it. 

"When  I  bought  my  present  store,  the  manager  said  to  me  wlicn  I  proposed  to  close  on 
Sunday,  "Doctor,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  doing."  I  said,  this  is  a  small  business,  sup- 
pose that  it  loses  a  little  one  day,  I  don't  care  whether  I  get  it  today  or  tomorrow  so  I  get  it 
in  the  year." 

Charles  Holzhaier:  "The  store  I  am  conducting  was  started  in  1843,  and  has  never  been 
open  all  day  on  Sunday.  When  I  got  possession  of  the  store  some  of  my  friends  said,  'You 
are  foolish  not  to  open  this  store  all  day  Sunday,  it  would  be  the  best  day  in  the  week  for 
you.'  I  said.  "No,  I  will  not  do  business  on  Sunday.  I  will  go  out  of  business  before  I  will 
do  it.'     .\  friend  of  mine  said,  T  wish  I  could  do  business  as  you  do  it,  but  I  can't  afford  to. 
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Sunday  is  the  best  day  in  the  week  for  me.'  That  man  kept  on  in  his  way  and  I  in  mine.  He 
died  a  bankrupt  and  we  are  still  doing  business  at  the  old  stand. 

"We  could  do  an  enormous  soda  water  business  on  Sunday,  for  we  are  located  on  the  best 
corner  in  the  city.  On  the  opposite  corner  w^e  have  a  cut-rate  store,  in  the  same  block  on  the 
other  side  another  one,  and  directly  across  on  the  other  corner  another  store,  and  they  all  run 
on  Sunday.  We  don't  do  the  volume  of  business  that  the  others  do,  but  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  my  pocket  is  as  fat  as  theirs.  We  are  the  only  ones  closed  on 
Sunday,  and  we  get  20  per  cent,  more  on  all  our  proprietaries  than  our  competitors  do. 

"I  would  not  advise  anybody  in  the  matter.  It  is  a  question  that  every  one  must  settle  for 
himself.  I  believe  that  any  one  who  undertakes  it  will  find  that  it  is  not  such  a  losing  game 
as  would  appear  at  first  sight.  I  believe  the  druggist  is  entitled  to  his  rest  day.  We  have 
clerks  that  we  never  have  to  send  away,  and  they  are  not  very  anxious  to  leave  us.  We  get  a 
better  class  of  clerks  because  we  do  not  run  on  Sunday,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  a  better 
standing  in  the  community. 

"We  open  two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the  evening,  because  I  do  not  want 
my  customers  to  feel  that  I  am  indifferent  to  their  wants.  I  believe  the  best  trade  appreciates 
it;  they  may  be  put  to  a  little  inconvenience,  but  they  are  put  to  the  same  inconvenience  when 
you  are  closed  at  night  and  don't  get  angry  at  you. 

"There  is  compensation  elsewhere  along  the  line;  you  feel  more  comfortable  in  the  conduct 
of  your  business,  and  that  you  are  treating  your  help  as  it  ought  to  be  treated.  Next  July  I 
will  have  been  in  business  in  the  same  place  for  fifty  years,  and  if  I  should  be  in  business  fifty 
years  longer  I  wouldn't  run  on  Sunday." 

Dr.  H.  p.  Hynson  :  "There  are  three  aspects  of  this  question :  the  mora!  one,  the  humani- 
tarian and  the  business  aspect.  We  older  men,  because  of  earlier  associations,  and  because 
we  thought  it  necessary  years  ago,  are  very  apt  to  think  it  necessary  now.  There  has  been  a 
material  change  in  the  administration  of  medicine.  The  physician  who  is  well  equipped  now 
has  with  him  in  his  hypodermic  case  and  tablets  all  that  is  necessary  to  meet  emergencies,  and 
these  having  been  met  there  is  no  greater  necessity  for  quick  medical  application  on  Sunday 
than  at  night;  and  generally  the  better  physicians  do  not  prescribe  a  remedy  for  lengthened 
treatment  until  they  have  had  time  to  study  the  case.  I  trust  that  you  young  men  realize  that 
conditions  have  changed  and  that  you  can  close  on  Sunday  much  to  your  own  advantage,  to 
the  advantage  of  your  clerks,  your  family  and,  I  believe,  to  your  material  interests  as  well." 

H.  D.  Knisely  :  "I  have  operated  one  retail  drug  store  for  twenty-two  years,  and  have 
a  prescription  clerk  who  has  been  working  in  one  position  for  ten  years.  That  store  has 
never  run  one  single  Sunday  all  day.  The  clerk  attends  to  the  store  three  hours  on  Sunday 
morning  and  I  attend  to  it  for  three  hours  in  the  afternoon.  This  has  been  my  custom  for 
twenty-two  yars  and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  benefited  by  it  and  that  the  public  has  been  prop- 
erly served." 


THE  MOST  DEADLY  INSTRUMENT. 

"The  second  most  deadly  instrument  of  destruction  is  the  dynamite  gun — the 
first  is  the  human  tongue.  The  gun  merely  kills  bodies ;  the  tongue  kills  reputa- 
tions and,  ofttimes,  ruins  characters.  Each  gun  works  alone:  each  loaded  tongue 
has  a  hundred  accomplices.  The  havoc  of  the  gun  is  visible  at  once.  The  full 
evil  of  the  tongue  lives  through  all  the  years ;  even  the  eye  of  Omniscience  might 
grow  tired  in  tracing  it  to  its  finality." — William  George  Jordan. 
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ANTE-BELLUM    DRUG    PRICES. 


p.   HENRY  UTECH,  PH.  G. 


For  the  purpose  of  comparison  and  possibly,  as  reflecting  the  condition  of  the 
drug  market  of  this  country  some  fifty  years  ago,  I  desire  to  present  for  your  con- 
sideration part  of  an  old  drug  invoice  which  I  came  across  recently,  together  with 
some  comments  and  observations.  The  invoice  in  question  was  issued  by  a  whole- 
sale jobbing  firm  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  bears  date  of  January  27,  1861 — more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  On  examination  it  will  be  found  to  contain  some  unique 
features,  together  with  some  interesting  prices  on  the  ordinary  articles  of  com- 
merce. 

Among  such  as  are  particularly  conspicious,  note  the  high  price  asked  for 
potassium  chlorate,  $1  per  pound,  while  another  similar  salt  of  potassium,  the 
sulphate,  is  quoted  at  17  cents  per  pound,  practically  identical  with  the  present 
market  price.  This  extreme  difference  in  cost  is  readily  accounted  for  when  one 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  chlorate  evidently  figured  in  the  manufacture  of  explos- 
ives which  had  been  in  great  demand  during  this  rebellious  period  of  our  country's 
history.  But  the  greatest  variation  is  in  the  case  of  oil  of  citronella.  which  as 
you  will  observe  sold  at  $7.50  per  pint,  while  the  present  price  is  but  50  cents. 
Other  extreme  instances  of  unusually  high  prices  are  also  noteworthy,  e.  g.,  lunar 
caustic  $2.20  per  oz. ;  santonin  $2.30  per  oz. ;  saffron  $3.00  per  pound;  ground 
cassia  bark  $1.00  per  pound;  sulphuric  ether  SI. 50  pcv  i)int.  Two  other  items, 
both  produced  mainly  in  the  South,  viz.,  rosin  and  oil  of  turpentine,  furnish  in- 
teresting comment.  Scarcity  of  labor  at  this  particular  period  caused  these  two 
products  to  reach  exorbitant  prices,  perhaps  the  highest  in  their  history,  turpen- 
tine selling  at  $2.75  per  gallon  and  rosin  at  18  cents  per  pound. 

I  herewith  append  the  invoice,  in  part,  picking  out  about  twenty-five  or  so  of 
the  chief  items  and  making  comparisons  as  to  present-day  cost  of  similar  items : 


I 


Name   of   Drug  1911  Price 

Licorice  Root  $0.18 

Potas.  Sulphate   .17 

Ipecac  Powd 3 . 25 

Bals.  Copaiba   .75 

Oil  Citronella  .50 

Caraway  Seed .15 

Santonin    1.00 

Saffron   .45 

Resin    .03J4 

Neatsf oot  Oil  1 .  10 


Per  Cent. 

1865  Price 

of  Difference 

$0.28 

56 

.17 

00 

6.50 

100 

1.00 

33 

7.50 

1400 

.30 

100 

2.30 

130 

3.00 

567 

.18 

454 

1.85 

68 

I 


.IG 

.68 

325 

.18 

1.10 

511 

.60 

1.50 

150 

..'{0 

.70 

133 

.70 

1.00 

43 

.16 

1.00 

525 

.60 

.85 

42 

.32 

1.50 

369 

3.20 

8.75 

174 

2.35 

6.75 

187 

3 .  .50 

5.50 

60 

.20  Yd. 

.40 

100 

.75 

2.75 

267 

.52 

2.20 

323 

2.70 

4.40 

63 
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Oxalic  Acid   

Ground  Cassia   Bark 

Camphor  Gum   

Jamaica  Ginger   

Cubcb    Powd 

Potas.  Chlorate   

Spirit  Niter   

Sulphuric  Ether   

Iodine   

Potas.   Iodide   

Oil   Peppermint    

Adhesive  Plaster   

X.   C.   Turpentine 

Lunar  Caustic    

Alcohol    

As  will  be  observed,  the  decreased  prices  range  from  35  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
balsam  capaiba,  to  1400  per  cent  in  the  case  of  citronella.  Taking  the  invoice  as 
a  whole  and  comparing  it  with  present-day  prices,  the  average  increase  in  the 
twenty-five  items  herein  enumerated  is  161  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  in  many  instances  would  have  shown  a  much  greater  variation 
had  these  comparisons  been  made  a  few  years  ago,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  a  natural  tendency  to 
advance  the  cost  of  many  drugs  and  chemicals,  which  hitherto  were  supposed  to 
be  of  U.  S.  P.  quality. 

DISCUSSION. 

A.  W.  Miller:  "If  I  remember  correctly,  in  1865,  gold  was  selling  at  about  $2.50;  every- 
thing was  naturally  two  and  one-half  times  the  price  it  would  have  been  if  gold  had  been  at 
par.  About  that  time  Oil  of  Citronella  was  sold  at  50  cents  an  ounce,  as  a  curiosity.  The 
present  price  is  25  cents  per  pound  by  the  drum  in  New  York.  Other  items,  such  as  turpen- 
tine and  rosin,  were  sold  at  prices  that  now  seem  almost  fabulous,  such  as  $50.00  per  barrel 
for  rosin.  Turpentine  sold  for  a  time  at  $6.00  a  gallon,  simply  because  communication  with 
the  south  was  barred  by  our  army  and  navy.  For  the  same  reason  Seneka  Root  and  Virginia 
Snake  Root  sold  at  prices  varying  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  pouiid ;  Opium  $25.00  per  pound ; 
Quinine  $20.00  an  ounce.  This  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  gold  was  then  at  a 
very  high  premium,  or  putting  it  the  other  way,  our  currency  was  considerably  below  the 
gold  basis." 

Thomas  F.  Main  :  "It  has  occurred  to  me  that  while  the  invoice  which  has  been  presented 
to  this  section  is  about  fifty  years  old,  it  might  be  interesting  for  the  secretary  of  the  section 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  an  invoice  which  Schieffelin  &  Company  of  New  York  have;  they  as  you 
probably  know  are  the  oldest  wholesale  drug  house  in  our  city.  They  have  framed  in  their 
office  an  invoice  from  their  predecessors,  J.  Schieffelin  &  Company,  dated,  if  I  mistake  not, 
1801,  priced  in  the  currency  of  the  country  at  that  time  which  was  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  have  a  copy  of  that  invoice  preserved  by  the 
Association  with  this  one  of  50  or  60  years  later." 

P.  H.  Utech  :  "Doctor  Miller's  reference  to  turpentine  recalls  an  incident  told  me  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  one  of  the  first  refiners  of  benzin  in  America.  When  this  exorbitant 
price  was  being  asked  for  turpentine,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  using  benzin  as  a  substitute 
and  began  placing  it  on  the  market  for  that  purpose.  Desiring  to  give  it  a  specific  character 
in  the  minds  of  the  public  he  scented  it  with  oil  of  citronella  and  named  his  new  product 
Magnolia  Turpentine.  There  was  an  enormous  demand  for  it,  and  it  sold  at  about  seventy- 
five  cents  a  gallon,  although  the  price  of  benzin  at  that  time  was  about  fifteen  cents  a  gallon. 
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He  took  every  ounce  of  benzin  manufactured  in  Philadelphia,  buying  in  carload  lots.     Upon 
leaving  Philadelphia  he  sold  the  recipe  to  a  friend  for  $1,000.00." 

Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley:  "Speaking  of  high  prices  reminds  me  that  the  railway  hospital  at 
St.  Louis  once  ordered  an  ounce  of  cocaine,  the  purchasing  agent  not  realizling  its  expensive- 
ness,  and  the  bill  was  something  over  $240.00.  They  kept  the  article  rather  than  admit  that 
a  mitake  had  been  made  in  ordering.  A  charity  hospital  would  not  have  been  able  to  keep 
it,  but  a  railway  hospital  could  do  it,  and  paid  the  bill.  At  that  time  cocaine  was  selling  for 
$1.00  a  grain." 

Prof.  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.  :  "I  would  like  to  supplement  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Miller,  to 
show  what  a  really  enterprising  retail  pharmacist  will  sometimes  do.  Very  shortly  after  the 
introduction  of  cocaine  hydrochloride  in  Europe,  a  Baltimore  pharmacist  wrote  Merck  &  Co., 
Darmstadt,  Germany,  and  asked  them  to  send  him  an  ounce  of  the  salt.  They  were  afraid 
to  send  it  and  cabled  the  price,  $435.00  an  ounce.  The  druggist  cabled  back,  "Send  immedi- 
ately."   He  sold  the  last  of  the  ounce  at  twenty-five  cents  a  grain." 


THROWING  AWAY  GOOD  MONEY. 

In  all  professions  and  trades,  the  man  striving  to  reach  the  top  in  his  particular 
line,  must  be  constantly  learning  more  about  this  field,  and  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  he  obtains  his  knowledge. 

The  first  is  by  the  constant  association  with  his  business  and  all  its  details. 

This  daily  routine  familiarizes  him  with  his  business  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
gets  to  be  almost  second  nature  for  him  to  conduct  it.  But  all  this  merely 
acquaints  him  with  his  business  as  it  is,  and  in  order  to  keep  from  getting  into  a 
rut  and  to  advance  he  has  to  resort  to  a  second  course,  which  is  the  reading  and 
studying  of  books  and  magazines  which  are  devoted  to  his  particular  business. 

How  many  druggists  read  their  journals  with  the  idea  of  getting  education  from 
them?  Not  to  just  "skim"  through  them,  but  to  read  them  thoroughly.  None  of 
us  know  it  all,  and  even  if  we  should  come  near  that  mark  we  need  to  be  con- 
tinually reminded,  and  that  is  one  important  thing  that  these  journals  do;  they 
keep  reminding  you  of  certain  weak  places. 

No,  it  is  not  good  policy,  or  good  judgment,  to  throw  your  trade  journal  on  the 
table  or  under  it,  without  even  taking  off  the  wrapper,  leaving  it  to  its  fate  as 
waste  paper. 

W'hat  you  lightly  throw  away  is  often  information  that  cannot  be  measured 
in  subscription  values. 

You  throw  away  the  summarized  experience  of  men  who  have  specialized  along 
certain  lines  of  drug  store  success. 

You  throw  away  the  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  your  fellow  craftsmen. 

You  throw  away  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  Association  meetings,  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  bills  going  through  legislature,  which  bear  on  the  drug  trade, 
to  get  good  live  pointers  for  increasing  your  business,  to  learn  of  many  new 
formulas  which  in  themselves  alone  will  pay  over  and  over  the  cost  of  the 
magazine. 

These  are  but  suggestions  of  the  extent  of  your  losses.  Only  the  man  who. 
really  makes  a  tool  of  his  trade  journals  with  which  to  work  out  a  larger  busi- 
ness success  can  actually  realize  how  foolish  it  is  to  throw  away  such  an  instru- 
ment when  it  is  actually  thrust  into  his  hands. — The  Apothecary. 
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GUSTAV  LUDWIG  RAMSPERGER. 

The  applause  and  honors  that  are  bestowed  by  the  public  on  men  of  prominence 
are  not  always  justly  divided,  and  many  a  man  is  raised  to  a  high  place  of  admira- 
tion during  his  lifetime,  who  hardly  deserves  such  distinction,  only  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten after  his  death.  The  large  and  unthinking  crowd  will  always  be  caught  by 
men  of  daring  deeds,  of  flattering  words,  of  brazen  appearance.  Men  that  excel 
in  warfare  or  showy  enterprises,  orators  that  catch  their  audience  by  smooth  or 
bold  phrases,  or  those  who  are  endowed  with  a  wonderful  voice  or  other  natural 
gifts,  will  receive  the  largest  share  of  public  applause ;  while  the  quiet  thinker,  the 
man  who  modestly  works  out  hard  problems  of  science  or  art  to  the  benefit  of 
thousands,  the  man  of  stern  honor  and  strict  adherence  to  his  duty,  no  matter  how 
arduous  it  is,  will  hardly  be  noticed. 

These  thoughts  are  not  new,  but  they  are  apt  to  rise  in  our  minds  when  we 
undertake  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dear  friend  who  has  stood  before  us  during  his  whole 
life  as  a  shining  but  modest,  example  and  faithful  worker,  for  the  good  and  the 
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true  in  our  profession.  When,  about  six  months  ago,  (justav  Ludwig.  Ramsper- 
ger,  at  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  German 
Apotheker  \'erein,  sat  next  to  me,  and  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing this  venerable  Nestor  of  pharmacy  to  the  large  audience  of  his  fellow 
workers,  scarcely  anybody  thought  that  this  would  be  actually  the  last  appearance 
among  his  colleagues.  The  sweet  and  cheerful  words  that  he  delivered  that  even- 
ing still  resound  in  our  hearts  and  we  can  hardly  realize  that  this  man,  whom  we 
were  wont  to  see  among  us  at  all  festive  occasions,  will  never  return.  With  him 
the  last  founder  of  the  German  Apotheker  Verein,  the  oldest  pharmaceutical  asso- 
ciation of  this  country,  has  passed  away,  and  we  might  almost  say  that  with  him  a 
chapter  in  the  history  of  American  pharmacy  has  closed.  For  he  represented  a 
time  that  now  lies  behind  us,  that  many  of  us  only  know  from  the  sayings  of  older 
men.  New  ideas,  new  commercial  conditions  prevail  today,  and  many  of  the  old 
men  of  thirty  and  forty — even  of  fifty  years  ago — are  hardly  able  to  understand 
this  change  of  conditions.  But  our  friend  Ramsperger,  though  old  in  years, 
remained  young  in  heart,  and  to  the  very  last  day  of  his  life  he  understood  and 
grasped  the  advances  of  his  profession  and  took  an  active  part  in  every  develop- 
ment of  his  calling.  He  did  this  to  such  an  extent  that  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all 
of  us  he  does  not  live  as  an  old  man  of  eighty-eight  years,  but  rather  as  a  vigorous 
man  who  works  with  us,  who  has  been  doing  this  for  half  a  century,  and  has  kept 
pace  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  his  fellow  workers. 

Let  me  in  a  few  words  tell  the  history  of  his  life.  Gustav  Ludwig  Ramsperger 
was  born  the  13th  of  December,  1824,  as  the  son  of  a  public  school  teacher  in 
Herrenburg,  Wiirtemberg.  He  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  high  school  of 
Ulm,  and  entered  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  the  pharmacy  of  his  uncle  Berg,  in 
Wlnnenden,  as  apprentice.  In  those  days  the  position  of  apprentice  in  a  German 
"apotheke"  meant  more  than  we  can  understand  in  this  country.  It  was  really  a 
practical  continuation  of  the  schooling.  The  proprietor  took  an  interest  in  his 
apprentices  and  gave  them  regular  systematic  instruction.  They  had  to  perform 
every  part  of  the  work  of  a  jiharmacy  in  a  systematic  way,  never  being  allowed  to 
pass  on  to  a  new  work  until  the  previous  one  had  been  thoroughly  mastered.  The 
apprentices,  far  from  receiving  a  salary,  paid  for  this  instruction,  and  the  time  of 
apprenticeship  varied  from  two  to  four  years  in  difTerent  parts  of  Germany.  At 
the  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  Ramsperger  passed  his  examination  as  assistant  and 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  other  parts  of  Germany  and  also  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  of  French  to  such  an  extent  that  even  in  his  old  age  he  was 
perfectly  conversant  with  that  language.  In  1849  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Tubingen  to  finish  his  studies  and  to  prepare  himself  for  the  final  examination 
rStaatsexamen).  which  he  passed  successfully  in  the  year  1850.  His  favorite 
study  was  botany,  and  he  had  a  wonderful  memory  for  the  names  of  plants,  and 
could  name  their  German,  French,  Fnglish,  Latin,  and  pharmaceutical  names  with 
equal  ease.     This  memory  did  not  leave  him,  even  in  his  advanced  age. 

After  passing  his  final  examination  Ramsperger  left  Germany  in  1850  and 
emigrated  to  America,  hoping  to  find  a  greater  field  for  his  enterprise  and  ability. 
Before  leaving,  however,  he  married  Miss  Leonore  Wiedersheim.  the  daughter  of 
a  pastor,  so  that  his  journey  to  America  was  really  his  wedding  trip.    There  never 
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was  a  better  mated  cou[)le  and  tliose  who  have  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramsperger  will 
remember  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  which  characterized  them  both,  until  about 
eight  years  ago  death  separated  them.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  Gus- 
tav  Ramsperger  acquired  a  small  drug  store  in  Oliver  Street,  which  at  that  time 
was  right  in  the  business  center  of  New  York.  His  good  judgment,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  parts  of  his  profession,  his  amiable  manners,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  made  friends,  soon  made  him  the  leading  pharmacist  in  his  vicinity  and 
his  business  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  New  York.  He  stayed  in  Oliver 
Street  for  sixteen  years,  when  the  shifting  of  the  business  center  and  the  residen- 
tial part  of  the  city  made  it  advisable  to  move  further  uptown.  He  bought  the 
share  of  his  friend  Faber,  in  the  Faber-Balluff  pharmacy,  on  the  corner  of  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Thirty-eighth  Street,  and  was  equally  successful  in  this  new  location. 
Having  acquired  a  small  fortune,  Ramsperger  thought  of  retiring,  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  pharmacy  and  for  some  time  devoted  his  energy  to  scientific  work. 
But  feeling  that  he  was  too  young  for  permanent  retirement,  he  again  acquired  a 
pharmacy  in  Brooklyn,  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Cumberland  streets.  Here  he 
stayed  a  number  of  years,  until,  at  his  sixtieth  birthday,  he  definitely  retired  from 
business.  Since  that  day  until  his  death  he  engaged  in  scientific  and  literary  pur- 
suits, and  was  active  in  a  great  many  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  societies  as 
member  and  ofiicer. 

But  the  accumulation  of  a  competency  was  not  the  sole  object  of  his  life.  He 
came  to  this  country  not  only  to  be  independent  and,  if  possible,  to  make  money ; 
he  kept  the  ideals  of  his  youth  as  a  sacred  gift  and  allowed  them  to  influence  him 
in  his  actions  during  his  whole  life.  When  he  started  in  business  and  bought  the 
"Doctor-shop,"  as  it  was  called  at  that  time,  he  did  not  forget  the  respected  posi- 
tion that  the  German  "Apotheker"  has  among  his  fellow  citizens,  and  he  at  once 
made  it  one  of  the  objects  of  his  life  to  help  raise  the  status  of  pharmacy  and 
eliminate  therefrom  the  foreign  and  improper  belongings.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  many  companions  in  this  work,  men  who  were  inspired  like  him- 
self, who  had  also  left  Germany  displeased  with  the  reaction  after  the  great  year 
of  the  revolution  in  1848,  and  were  looking  for  a  broader  and  better  field  of  use- 
fulness. We  must  not  underrate  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  those  days.  They  were 
really  pioneers,  they  came  to  this  country,  not  as  adventurers,  or  because  they  were 
tired  of  steady  work.  They  came  here  instigated  by  a  high  and  noble  ideal,  men 
full  of  broadness,  full  of  vigor,  possessed  of  high  education  and  ready  to  give  to 
this  country  the  best  that  men  can  bring.  It  was  this  spirit  that  brought  men  like 
Carl  Schurz,  Kudlich.  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi,  Hugo  Wesendonk,  and  others  to 
America,  ^^"hatever  they  undertook  was  free  from  selfishness,  free  from  small- 
ness,  and  their  influence  was  destined  to  be  felt  to  the  good  of  the  country.  Ani- 
mated by  such  noble  incentives  Ramsperger  and  his  friends  founded  the  new 
society  which  during  his  whole  life  remained  his  favorite  work,  and  for  which  he 
has  done  so  much.  In  the  many  ups  and  downs  of  the  Apotheker-\'erein  Rams- 
perger always  stood  firm  and  lived  up  to  his  ideal.  He  was  always  in  the  front 
ranks  wherever  pharmaceutical  education  and  dignity  were  to  be  advanced.  It 
is  easily  understood  that  a  man  of  such  inclinations  would  branch  out  and  not 
remain  within  the  limits  of  his  home.     So  he  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
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New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  joined  the  New  York  CoJlege  of  Pharmacy  and  acted 
for  a  number  of  years  as  officer  and  trustee,  his  services  finally  being  recognized 
by  giving  him  the  title  of  honorary  vice-president.  But  while  he  devoted  his  prin- 
cipal energies  to  his  profession,  and  lived  for  pharmacy,  he  did  not  forget  other 
educational  enterprises.  His  love  for  plants  made  him  join  the  Torrey  Botanical 
Club,  and  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  founding  and  development  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Gardens.  A  very  extensive  and  scientific  collection  of  medicinal 
plants  that  he  made  during  his  life  is  now  a  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  besides  belonging  to  a  number 
of  German  literary  and  social  associations.  His  charitable  inclinations  and  warm 
heart  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  can  best  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to  twenty  charitable  societies,  w'orked  in  all  of  them,  and  was  president 
of  several  of  them.  And  while  he  was  liberal  in  sharing  his  earthly  possessions 
with  others,  the  leading  trait  of  his  character  was  his  unpretentiousness  and  mod- 
esty, so  that  even  in  later  years  he  would  not  leave  the  small  residence  in  which  he 
had  lived  so  long,  thinking  it  was  good  enough  for  him,  until  his  children,  by  a 
ruse,  made  him  leave  it  for  more  commodious  quarters.. 

A  man  of  such  broad  activity  in  his  own  profession,  of  such  lively  interests  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  co.uld  not  help  being  noticed  and  respected  all  over  the 
country.  Thus  it  was  with  Gustav  Ramsperger.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him. 
Those  of  us  who  were  regular  attendants  of  the  meetings  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  will  recall  that  in  all  the  little  excursions  that  were  made 
through  the  country,  where  plants  or  flowers  were  to  be  found,  Ramsperger  was 
always  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  inquiring  friends.  He  knew  every  plant,  he 
knew  the  history  of  every  plant,  he  knew  everything  that  could  be  known  about 
the  plant,  and  the  older  of  us  will  also  recall  that  another  respected  German,  a 
type  similar  to  Ramsperger,  Professor  Maisch,  of  Philadelphia,  was  generally  with 
him  at  such  occasions,  and  the  two  were  good  and  dear  friends.  Of  Ramsperger 
it  may  be  said  that  he  had  no  enemies.  His  amiable  disposition,  his  smiling  eyes, 
his  cheerful  words,  always  acted  as  a  soothing  balsam  on  unruly  spirits.  He  could 
not  say  a  harsh  word  to  anybody.  He  never  ofifended  anyone,  and  if  he  took  a 
dislike  to*  anyone,  he  simply  avoided  him.  Thus  he  stands  before  us,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  our  profession,  and  it  may  well  be  worth  while  to  put  the  example  of 
his  life  before  the  younger  generation,  who  often  believe  that  the  accumulation  of 
money  alone  stands  for  success.  Ramsperger's  life  was  a  shining  example  of  a 
great  man  of  his  profession,  not  in  the  sense  of  glittering  and  boasting,  but  in  the 
sense  that  the  greatest  man  is  he  who  does  the  greatest  good  to  his  fellow  men. 

He  was  a  typical  American  of  German  birth,  of  the  best  calibre.  While  he 
remained  a  German  in  many  of  his  ways,  and  preferred  to  speak  German  to  any 
other  language,  and  was  proud  of  being  a  German,  still  he  was  thoroughly  Amer- 
ican, and  understood  the  customs  and  laws  of  this  country  in  a  noble  and  ideal 
way.  He  was  an  American  not  by  birth,  which  often  means  by  accident,  but  by 
choice,  he  loved  the  country  to  which  he  emigrated  and  was  proud  to  be  a  good 
and  useful  citizen.  Therefore  he  kept  all  that  was  good,  all  that  was  true  of  his 
Fatherland,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  this  country  as  a  valuable  treasure  and 
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gave  this-  treasure  to  his  new  country  in  exchange  for  liberty  and  independence 
that  he  found  here.  The  devotion  to  his  work,  his  strong  vigor  in  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  the  love  for  art  and  science,  these  were  the  treasures  that 
he  brought  with  him  from  Germany  and  distributed  here  freely.  During  the  many 
years  of  his  activity,  this  virility,  this  energy  and  endurance,  was  the  most  remark- 
able trait  of  his  individuality.  He  seemed  never  to  be  tired.  He  could  work  for 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  and  still  be  as  cheerful  and  vigorous  as  when  he  began, 
and  this  power  of  endurance  stayed  with  him.  When  in  his  eightieth  year,  he  took 
a  trip  to  the  Orient  in  company  with  a  great  many  others,  it  was  Ramsperger  who 
in  Eg>^pt,  in  Syria,  in  Palestine,  was  always  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  He 
took  all  the  little  side  trips  that  others  only  half  as  old  would  not  undertake  for 
fear  of  fatigue,  and  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  would  occasionally  sit  down  and 
write  long  reports  on  his  journey  which,  having  been  collected  afterwards  by  his 
son,  formed  a  wonderful  narrative  of  this  trip. 

Thus  Gustav  Ludwig  Ramsperger  will  remain  in  our  memory  as  a  noble  repre- 
sentative of  our  profession,  every  inch  a  man,  without  boasting,  without  advertis- 
ing, always  cheerful,  always  willing  to  work,  steadfast  and  true  to  his  better  self, 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

WILLIAM    C.    ALPERS. 


COMMERCIAL   CALCIUM   GLYCEROPHOSPHATE. 


w.  a  puckxer  and  l.  e.  warren. 


Glycerophosphoric  acid  and  several  of  its  salts  were  prepared  by  Pelouze^  as 
early  as  1845  while  studying  the  constitution  of  glycerol.  He  produced  the  acid 
by  heating  glycerol  with  phosphoric  acid  and  also  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 
From  the  acid  the  barium  and  the  calcium  salts  w-ere  prepared  and  the  formula 
2CaO.C6H.O,-PO-,  (old  atomic  weights)  assigned  to  the  latter.  Pelouze  re- 
ported that  the  calcium  salt  was  less  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold.  Soon  after 
the  synthesis  of  glycerophosphoric  acid  by  Pelouze,  it  was  obtained  by  Gobley- 
from  egg  lecithin  by  decomposing  this  substance  with  acids.  Subsequently  Lieb- 
rich^  discovered  it  in  diseased  brain  tissue  and  in  later  time  it  has  been  found  in 
a  variety  of  animal  tissues  and  excretions. 

In  1876  Thudichum  and  Kingzett*  prepared  several  salts  of  glycerophosphoric 
acid  from  the  acid  obtained  from  the  brain.  They  prepared  the  anhydrous  calcium 
salt,  ignited  it  and  weighed  the  calcium  pyrophosphate  formed.  From  the  results 
of  these  and  of  elementary  analyses  of  the  salt  they  assigned  to  it  the  formula, 
CaC,H-OcP.  They  also  prepared  an  acid  calcium  salt  from  the  same  source, 
the  formula  of  which  they  believed  to  be  CaC,H-O..P.HXoH-0.,P.  In  addition 
to  the  calcium  salt  they  prepared  the  barium  and  lead  salts  but  could  not  obtain 


'Compt.  rend.,  21,  718  (1845). 
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the  copper  or  the  silver  compound  in  a  state  sufficiently  stable  for  analysis.  The 
barium  compound  was  remarkable  in  that,  if  prepared  by  precipitation  from 
alcohol,  it  was  found  to  be  a  hydrated  alcoholate. 

In  1894  Fortes  and  Prunier^  described  a  process  for  preparing  calcium  glycer- 
ophosphate. These  chemists  first  prepared  the  acid  by  heating  3  kg.  of  60  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid  with  3:6  kg.  of  glycerol  at  110°  C.  for  six  days  with  occa- 
sional agitation.  After  cooling  the  mixture  was  saturated  with  calcium  carbonate, 
the  solution  filtered  and  the  calcium  glycerophosphate  in  the  filtrate  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  in  which  solvent  the  salt  is  insoluble.  The  precipitate 
was  dried  in  the  air,  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered  and  the  filtrate  cau- 
tiously evaporated  to  dryness.  The  salt  prepared  by  this  process  is  described  as  a 
white,  somewhat  crystalline  powder,  containing  2  molecules  of  water  of  hydration. 
It  is  soluble  in  15  parts  of  cold  water  but  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

In  1894  Petit  and  Polonovsky''  examined  a  number  of  the  salts  of  glycerophos- 
phoric  acid.  They  reported  that  the  calcium  salt  is  a  white  powder  which  is 
soluble  in  30  parts  of  water  at  20'  C.  Other  properties  of  the  calcium  salt  were 
described,  some  of  which  are  given  herewith : 

On  heating  a  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  substance  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  scales.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  has  an  alkaline  reaction 
and  is  precipitated  by  the  soluble  oxalates,  phosphates  and  carbonates  and  by  the  soluble  salts 
of  lead.  The  aqueous  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  magnesia  mixture,  by  solution  of  ammo- 
nium molybdate  in  the  cold,  nor  by  solution  of  uranium  acetate.  If  dried  at  130°  C.  the  loss 
should  not  exceed  3  per  cent.  If  the  salt  be  ignited  the  residue  of  calcium  pyrophosphate 
should  amount  to  from  55.5  per  cent,  to  56.5  per  cent. 

According  to  the  formula  given  by  these  chemists  the  salt  contains  1  molecule 
of  water  of  hydration. 

In  1897  Adrian  and  Trillat"  examined  seven  commercial  specimens  of  calcium 
glycerophosphate.  They  found  that  the  product  as  sold  at  that  time  varied  much 
in  physical  and  chemical  properties.  According  to  their  analyses  the  several 
specimens  contained  calcium  equivalent  to  between  19.5  and  24.5  per  cent  of 
calcium  oxide  (13.9  and  17.5  per  cent  of  calcium),  and  phosphorous  equivalent 
to  between  26  and  33  per  cent  of  phosphorous  pentoxide  (11.3  and  14.4  per  cent 
phosphorous).  Of  six  specimens  two  were  neutral  to  litmus,  one  alkaline  and 
three  acid.  The  solubility  in  water  varied  greatly,  ranging  from  7.6  parts  of  salt 
in  100  parts  of  water  for  the  acid  specimens  to  4.05  parts  of  salt  in  100  parts  of 
water  for  the  neutral  specimens.  The  portion  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  consisted 
of  glycerin  and  phosphoric  acid,  ranged  from  1.8  to  4.2  per  cent.  These  chemists 
prepared  the  salt  in  a  state  of  great  purity  by  a  method  which  differed  somewhat 
from  that  employed  by  Pelouze.  When  first  prepared  the  salt  is  crystalline  but 
it  rapidly  loses  this  property  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  i)ure  salt  is  soluble  in 
about  22  parts  of  water  at  25°  C.  Analyses  indicated  the  formula  CaCH^O^P. 
They^  devised  a  method  for  the  estimation  of  neutral  glycerophosphates  by  titra- 
tion with  normal  sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator. 


°J.  pharm.  chim.  [5],  29,  393(1894). 

°J.  pharm.  chim.  [5],  30,  193  (1894). 

'J.  pharm.  chim.   [6],  6,  433  and  481   (1897). 

*Ibid.   [6],  7,  163  and  225   (1898). 
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Astruc'*  devised  a  volumetric  method  for  the  determination  of  the  soluljle 
glycerophosphates.  He  first  neutralized  the  solution  with  a  mineral  acid,  using 
methyl  orange  as  indicator,  and  then  titrated  with  standard  alkali,  using  phenol- 
phtalein  as  indicator.  Determinations  of  the  phosphoric  acid  by  independent 
methods  indicated  that  the  results  were  slightly  below  the  truth. 

Cavalier  and  Pouget"*  have  studied  the  solu1)ility  of  calcium  glycerophosphate 
in  water  at  various  temperatures.  They  report  that  1000  parts  of  a  saturated, 
aqueous  solution  at  16°  C.  contain  7.9  gm.  of  the  salt;  at  36°  the  amount  held  in 
solution  is  4.4  gm. ;  at  51°,  2.3  gm. ;  at  17",  1.3  gm. ;  at  86%  1.25  gm.,  and  at 
100°,  1.15  gm. 

Eigelberner"  prepared  calcium  glycerophosphate  by  the  ipethod  used  by  Fortes 
and  Prunier.  He  estimated  the  calcium  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  by 
precipitating  as  the  oxalate,  igniting  and  weighing  as  the  oxide.  The  specimens 
which  he  prepared  contained  calcium  equivalent  to  from  21.6  per  cent  to  22.5  per 
cent  of  calcium  oxide,  the  theoretical  quantity  being  22.6  per  cent  of  the  calcium 
oxide.  One  commercial  specimen  of  the  salt  yielded  33.05  per  cent  of  calcium 
oxide. 

Jensen^-  reports  that  he  found  a  commercial  specimen  of  the  calcium  salt  which 
he  believed  to  contain  dicalcium  glycerophosphate.  By  precipitation  with  am- 
monium oxalate  in  hot,  very  dilute  acetic  acid  solution  he  obtained  23.5  per  cent 
of  calcium. 

Except  as  chemical  curiosities  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  glycerophosphates 
until  1894,  when  they  were  introduced  into  medicine  by  Robin^^  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  of  value  in  malnutrition.  Their  use  spread  rapidly  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  recommended  in  a  variety  of  diseases.  One  or  more  of  the 
glycerophosphates  is  described  in  nearly  every  foreign  pharmacopoeia.  The 
therapeutic  value  of  the  glycerophosphates  has  been  questioned  and  conservative 
writers  on  materia  medica  no  longer  advocate  their  extended  use. 

Recent  experiments^*  have  shown  that  the  animal  organisms  can  build  up 
lecithins,  nucleoproteids  and  other  phosphorus-containing  compounds  quite  as 
readily  from  the  inorganic  phosphates  as  from  organic  phosphorus  compounds. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  glycerophosphates  possess  no  therapeutic  advantages 
over  the  inorganic  phosphates. 

The  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  having  decided  to  consider  calcium 
glycerophosphate,  market  specimens  of  different  brands  were  purchased  and  were 
examined  according  to  a  number  of  provisional  standards  for  the  salt,  which 
latter  were  chiefly  based  on  the  tests  found  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  These 
tests  required  the  salt  to  be  soluble  in  30  parts  of  water.  All  but  the  merest  traces 
of  heavv  metals  were  excluded.    A  limit  test  for  carbonate,  which  permitted  about 


'J.  phann.  chim.  [fd,  7,  5   (1898). 

'"Bull.  soc.  chim.  [3],  21,  364  (1899). 

"Am.  Jour.  Pharm.,  76,  212  (1904). 

"Evans'  Analytical  Notes,  6,  18  (1911). 

"Bulletin  acad.  mcd.  [3],  31,  419  (1894). 

"Fingerling,  G. :  Die  Bildung  von  organischen  Phosphoverbindungen  aus  Phosphaten.  Bio- 
chem.  Ztschr..  1912,  xxxviii.  448  ;  IMcCollum,  E.  V..  and  Halpin,  J.  G. :  Synthesis  of  Lecithins 
in  the  Hen.  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Biol.  Chem.,  1911.  Jour.  Biol.  Chcm.,  1912.  xi.  xiii. 
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1  per  cent  of  a  soluble  carbonate,  was  described  and  limiting  tests  for  sulphate 

and  chloride  were  also  given  which  permitted  about  0.1  per  cent  each  of  sodium 

chloride  and  of  calcium  sulphate.    The  permissible  acidity  amounted  to  about  0.7 

per  cent  of  free  acid,  calculated  as  crystallized  citric  acid.     The  alcohol-soluble 

material  was  limited  to  1  per  cent,  the  loss  on  drying  over  sulphuric  acid  to  5  per 

cent,  the  ash  between  52.5  per  cent  and  55.7  per  cent,  and  the  calcium  between 

16.5  per  cent  and  17.5  per  cent.     The  calcium  was  determined  by  oxidation  of 

the  organic  matter  with  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  neutralization  of  the 

solution  with  ammonia  water,  solution  of  the  calcium  phosphate  in  citric  acid  and 

precipitation  of  the  calcium  with  ammonium  oxalate  test  solution. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  examination  with  the  exception  of  the  tests  for 

heavy  metals  and  for  carbonates  which  were  negative  in  each  case  are  tabulated 

herewith : 

Table  I  * 

Brand  M.  C.  W.  P.  W.  R.  Schering  Squibb  Merck 

Very  Very 

Solution  in  Water  (1  to  30)         Faintly  Very  Distinctly  Nearly  Nearly 

Turbid  Turbid  Turbid  Clear  Clear 

Calcium    12.73  15.60  15.71  14.48  14.18 

Chloride  (NaCl)    1.80  0.97  Trace  Trace  Trace 

Sulphate  (CaSOi.SH^O)    Trace  1.84  1.04  0.62  0.24 

Alcohol— Soluble 0.66  0.73  3.52  6.34  4.47 

Cubic   centimeters   tenth — normal    al- 
kali required  for  1  gm.  of  sub- 

stancet   None  4.47  6.06  12.86  13.66 

Loss  over  sulphuric  acid 4.47  3.54  3.23  2.91  2.99 

Residue  on  ignition 51.93  51.01  50.69  47.72  47.84 

All  of  these  findings  were  submitted  to  each  of  the  manufacturers  whose 
product  had  been  examined,  but  the  key  to  the  table  of  results  was  supplied  to 
the  individual  manufacturer  only  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  identify  his  own 
product.  At  the  same  time  each  of  the  several  firms  was  invited  to  criticize  the 
tests  in  general  and  the  findings  for  its  own  product. 

While  awaiting  the  criticisms  of  the  manufacturers  further  experimental  work 
was  carried  out  on  the  calcium  determination.  It  was  found  that  by  rendering 
the  calcium  glycerophosphate  completely  soluble  by  means  of  small  quantities  of 
citric  acid,  the  calcium  might  be  estimated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  without 
the  preliminary  oxidation  of  the  glycerophosphate.  The  method  is  given  here- 
with: 

From  0.3  gm.  to  0.5  gm.  of  calcium  glycerophosphate  is  weighed  into  a  beaker,  dissolved  in 
50  cc.  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  10  cc.  of  ammonium  oxalate 
test  solution  added,  the  mixture  warmed  on  the  water  bath  for  half  an  hour,  allowed  to  stand 
for  24  hours,  the  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  collected,  heated  to  low  redness,  cooled,  the 
residue  of  calcium  carbonate  moistened  with  ammonium  carbonate  test  solution,  dried,  again 
heated,  and  weighed. 

In  general  the  results  obtained  were  slightly  higher  than  those  by  the  oxidation- 

*  The  initials  at  the  heads  of  the  several  columns  correspond  to  the  products  sold  by  the 
following  firms : 

M.  C.  W.— Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works. 

P.  W.  R. — The  Powcrs-Weightman-Rosengarten  Co. 

Schering — Schering  &  Glatz. 

Squibb — E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons. 

Merck  &  Co. 

tFor  the  most  part  the  acidity  appears  to  be  due  to  citric  acid. 
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precipitation  method.  The  detcnnination  of  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the 
salt  when  dried  over  sulphuric  acid  gave  results  that  appeared  to  be  of  but  little 
value  in  determining  either  the  composition  or  the  quality  of  the  product.  This 
test  was  evidently  prescribed  with  the  view  of  limiting  the  amount  of  adherent 
moisture  rather  than  water  of  hydration.  There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the 
literature  concerning  the  temperature  at  which  the  salt  becomes  anhydrous.  Petit 
and  Polonovsky,  as  noted  earlier  in  this  paper,  prescribed  a  limit  for  loss  on 
drying  at  130°  C,  these  chemists  evidently  believing  that  all  of  the  water  is  driven 
off  at  that  temperature.  Astruc  has  reported  that  a  temperature  of  from  150*^  C. 
to  160°  C.  is  necessary  for  the  determination  of  the  water.  The  French  Codex 
states  that  the  salt  becomes  anhydrous  at  about  120°  C.  but  directs  that  the 
product  shall  be  dried  at  150°  C.  before  analysis.  Hager  (Handbuch  Pharm. 
Prax.,  I,  96)  states  that  the  salt  loses  its  water  of  hydration  at  130°  C.  Concern- 
ing this  we  have  made  a  few  preliminary  tests  upon  specimens  containing  little 
or  no  citric  acid.  These  indicated  that,  after  drying  to  constant  weight  at  130° 
C,  no  further  loss  took  place  if  the  temperature  were  raised  at  150°  C.  As  a 
drying  temperature  of  130°  C.  is  thought  by  several  of  the  authorities  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  drive  off  all  the  water  of  hydration  and,  as  our  preliminary  tests  ap- 
peared to  confirm  the  belief,  we  chose  that  temperature  and  dried  all  of  the 
specimens  examined  accordingly. 

As  the  calcium  content  of  the  several  specimens  varied  considerably  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  determine  the  phosphorous  also.    This  was  carried  out  as  follows : 

From  0.3  gm.  to  0.5  gm.  of  calcium  glycerophosphate  is  weighed  into  a  Kjeldahl  flask,  10  cc. 
of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid  added,  the  mixture  heated  until 
oxidation  is  complete,  a  little  more  of  the  acid  mixture  being  added  with  continued  heating  if 
necessary,  the  solution  diluted  with  50  cc.  of  water,  5  gm.  of  ammonium  nitrate  added,  the 
mixture  warmed,  shaken  and  allowed  to  stand  on  the  water  bath  until  precipitation  is  com- 
plete, followed  by  150  cc.  of  ammonium  molybdate  test  solution,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  a 
slight  excess  of  ammonia  water,  the  solution  filtered,  10  cc.  of  magnesia  mixture  test  solution 
added,  the  mixture  stirred,  allowed  to  stand  for  12  hours,  the  precipitate  collected  in  a  tared 
Gooch  crucible,  washed  with  1  per  cent,  ammonia  water,  dried,  heated  to  low  redness  for  15 
minutes,  cooled  and  weighed. 

The  results  for  calcium  by  the  second  method,  for  loss  on  drying  at  130°  C, 
and  for  phosphorus  are  given  in  the  appended  table : 

Table  II  ' 

Brand  M.  C.  W.        P.  W.  R.  Schering  Squibb  Merck 

Water    (Loss  at  130°    C.) 8.94                 9.17               10.72  10.73  9.92 

Calcium    12.84               15.83               15.65  15.21  14.95 

Phosphorus    13.42               12.05               11.73  11.38  11.40 

Pure  calcium  glycerophosphate,  Ca(C3H-06P.H20),  should  be  soluble  in 
water,  should  have  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction  and  should  be  practically  free  from 
chlorides,  sulphates  and  alcohol-soluble  matter.  It  should  contain  about  17.5  per 
cent  of  calcium  and  13.6  per  cent  of  phosphorus,  and  should  yield  about  55.7  per 
cent  of  ash  on  ignition.  The  results  of  the  analysis  show  that  none  of  the  speci- 
mens examined  were  completely  soluble  in  water.  Those  which  were  most  nearly 
completely  soluble  were  such  as  contained  considerable  quantities  of  an  organic 
acid.  The  loss  at  130°  C.  ranged  from  8.9  per  cent  to  10.7  per  cent,  the  theoretical 
loss  for  a  salt  containing  1  molecule  of  water  of  hydration  being  7.9  per  cent. 
Two  specimens  contained  considerable  amounts  of  chloride  and   four  of  them 
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contained  considerable  quantities  of  sulphate.  One  specimen  (Po\vers-\\'eight- 
man-Rosengarten  brand)  contained  both  chloride  and  sulphate.  The  alcohol- 
soluble  material  ranged  from  9.66  per  cent  to  nearly  7.5  per  cent,  the  greater  part 
of  it.  apparently  being  citric  acid.  The  calcium  content  ranged  from  12.6  per 
cent  to  15.8  per  cent,  phosphorus  from  11.4  per  cent  to  12.1  per  cent,  and  the 
residue  on  ignition  from  47.7  per  cent  to  51.9  per  cent.  The  Mallinckrodt  speci- 
men contained  considerable  sodium.  Since  the  calcium  content  of  this  specimen 
is  considerably  below  the  theory  for  calcium  glycerophosphate  and  the  phosphorus 
content  is  about  normal  for  that  salt,  it  appears  probable  that  sodium  glycero- 
phosphate is  present.  In  short,  all  of  the  specimens  varied  decidedly  in  one  or 
more  particulars.  On  comparing  the  results  found  in  the  examination  with  the 
standards  prescribed  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoiias  and  pharmaceutical  commen- 
taries it  was  found  that  none  of  the  specimens  examined  complied  with  all  of  the 
requirements  in  any  one  of  these  authorities. 

Concerning  the  tests  suggested  by  us  the  several  firms  replied  in  general  that 
the  requirements  were  considered  to  be  too  stringent.  Some  believed  that  the 
standards  extant  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias  and  pharmaceutical  commentaries 
were  sufficient  although,  as  we  have  already  stated,  our  analyses  had  shown  that 
none  of  the  specimens  examined  complied  with  all  of  the  requirements  in  any  one 
of  those  authorities.  Others  stated  that  it  was  difficult  to  formulate  standards  of 
puritv  and  strength  for  the  substances  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
commercial  products.  Still  others  thought  that  since  the  salt  probably  is  to  be 
described  in  the  next  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  improve  the  product  at  this  time. 

From  the  Laboratory  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


Nature  is  very  un-American.  Nature  never  hurries.  Every  phase  of  her  work- 
ing shows  plan,  calmness,  reliability,  and  the  absence  of  hurry.  Hurry  always 
implies  lack  of  definite  method,  confusion,  impatience  of  slow  growth.  The  Tower 
of  Babel,  the  world's  first  skyscraper,  was  a  failure  because  of  hurry.  The 
workers  mistook  their  arrogant  ambition  for  inspiration.  They  had  too  many 
builders, — and  no  architect.  They  thought  to  make  up  the  lack  of  a  head  by  a 
superfluity  of  hands.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  hurry.  It  seeks  ever  to  make 
energy  a  substitute  for  a  clearly  defined  plan. — the  result  is  ever  as  hopeless  as 
trying  to  transform  a  hobby-horse  into  a  real  steed  by  brisk  riding. — William 
George  Jordan. 
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Submitting  herewith  the  first  installment  of 
Abstracts  from  the  Report  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy  during  the  year  1912,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  explain  that  all  references  to  the 
reports  prior  to  the  report  1911,  which  is  now 
in  the  printer's  hands,  will,  as  heretofore,  be 
indicated  by  the  word  "Proceedings"  (1910, 
1909,  etc),  while  the  references  to  the  reports 
published  since  1910  will  be  indicated  by  the 
word  "Report"  (1911,  1912,  etc.)  Similarly, 
references  to  the  Journal  of  the  Association 
will  be  indicated  by  the  word  "Journal"  (Jan., 
Feb.,  March,  1912,  etc.)  References  to  the 
Yearbook  of  the  Association,  however,  if  not 
part  of  the  "Report,"  will  be  indicated  by  the 
abbreviated  title  "Yearbook  A.  Ph.  A." 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Reporter. 


Ambrette  Seed  Oils  Properties  and  Con- 
stants.— It  is  well  known  that  the  normal  dis- 
tillate of  ambrette  seed  is  of  a  wax-like  con- 
sistency, due  to  the  large  proportion  of  highly 
molecular  fatty  acids  which  it  contains  (prin- 
cipally palmitic  acid),  and  that  the  liquid  oil, 
from  which  all  odorless  admixtures  is  re- 
moved, is  obtainable  only  bj'  special  treat- 
ment. 

Schimmel  and  Co.  have  determined  the  con- 
stants in  both  of  these : 

Normal,  Solid  Distillate:  Sp.  gr.  at  40°, 
0.891  to  0.892 ;  acid  val.,  75  to  123 ;  ester  val, 
66  to  113;  solid  pt.,  38°  to  39°;  insoluble  in 
10  vol.  of  90%  alcohol. 

Liquid  Oil :  Sp.  gr.  at  15°,  0.9088  to  0.9123  ; 
opt.  rot.  0°14'  to  1°19';  refr.  index.,  1.47421 
to  1.47646;  acid  val.,  0  to  2.4;  ester  val,  167.7 
to  180.5 ;  soluble  in  3  to  6  vols,  and  more  of 
80%  alcohol. — Schimmel's  Rep.,  April,'  1912, 
25. 

Ananas  Satiza  :  Analysis  of  the  Fruit  and 
Plant. — E.  V.  Flack,  Government  Analyst,  has 
subjected  pineapples  and  the  plant  grown  in 
the  Bathurst  District  of  the  Cape  Colony,  to 


proximate    analysis,    with    the    following    re- 
sults : 

Fresh  Fruit  Fresh  Plant 

Moisture   83.86%  81.45% 

Crude   Fat    1.11%  0.47% 

Proteins 0.49%)  0.75% 

Crude  Fibre 0.33%  3.25% 

Xitrogen-free    Ex- 
tract      13.51%  12.02% 

Ash    0.70%  2.06% 

Silica    0.069%         1.12% 

Lime    0.047%         0.121% 

Potash    0.358%         0.356'% 

Phosphoric   Oxide...  0.024%         0.029% 

The  pines  were  grown  in  a  sandy  loam 
overlying  gravel. — Chem.  News,  March  1, 
1912,  99. 

Bencaldehyde :  Detection  of  Chlorine. — 
Dr.  G.  Heyl  points  out  some  of  the  defects  of 
the  G.  P.  V.  process  for  the  detection  of 
chlorine  in  benzaldehyde,  which  are  not  re- 
moved completely  even  by  the  various  modi- 
fications that  have  been  suggested  by  Herzog 
and  others.  He  therefore  suggests  the  so- 
called  "lime  method"  for  the  detection  of  the 
halogen,  which  has  proven  reliable  when  car- 
ried out  as  follows :  About  1  or  2  gm.  of 
calcium  hydroxide  (which,  of  course,  must 
be  free  from  CI,  and  is  so  obtainable)  is 
placed  into  a  porcelain  crucible,  10  to  15 
drops  of  the  benzaldehyde  are  added,  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  hydroxide 
by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  The  mixture  is 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  calcium  hydrox- 
ide, and  is  then  carefully  heated  in  the  open 
flame,  finally  to  redness.  After  cooling,  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  are  transferred  to  a 
beaker,  5-6  cc.  of  water  carefully  added,  fol- 
lowed by  nitric  acid  in  faint  excess,  and  the 
solution  is  filtered  through  chlorine-free  filter 
paper  (or  glass  wool).  In  the  presence  of 
chlorine,  turbidity,  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  quantity,  is  produced  on  the  addition 
of  silver  nitrate  solution.  By  this  method 
the  presence  of  chlorine  is  sharply  deter- 
mined in  a  mixture  of  1  drop  of  benzol  non- 
chloride  with  50  gm.  of  pure  benzaldehyde. — 
Apoth.  Ztg.  XXVII   (1912,  No.  6,  49-50. 
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Bensaldehyde:  A  Convenient  Method  of 
Detecting  Chlorine. — Referring  to  the  above 
method  proposed  by  Dr.  Heyl,  which  doubt- 
less yields  reliable  results.  Prof.  E.  Rupp 
recommends  the  following  simple  method, 
which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  substances 
containing  chlorine,  when  burned  upon  a 
surface  of  cupric  oxide,  produce  cupric  chlor- 
ide, the  smallest  traces  of  which  imparts  a 
green  color  to  a  non-luminous  flame.  To 
carry  out  the  reaction  a  section  of  copper 
wire  or,  better,  a  strip  of  copper  netting 
about  0.5  cm.  wide  (with  1  mm.  meshes),  is 
rolled  closely-spirally  at  one  end  so  as  to 
form  a  roll  about  the  thickness  of  a  pea.  This 
is  drawn  several  times  through  a  non-lumi- 
nous gas-,  benzin-  or  alcohol  flame,  so  as  to 
form  a  surface  of  cupric  oxide,  and  until  all 
yellow  or  green  color  (due  to  NaCl)  disap- 
pears-. The  reagent  thus  produced,  after 
cooling  somewhat,  is  simply  dipped  into  the 
flame  and,  after  allowing  the  benzaldehyde 
to  burn  up  completely  out  of  the  flame,  it  is 
introduced  into  the  non-luminous  part  of  the 
same.  If  this  now  shows  green  luminosity, 
chlorine  is  present  in  the  sample,  the  dura- 
tion and  intensity  depending  proportionally 
to  the  amount  of  chlorine  present  and  the 
quantity  of  benzaldehyde  adhering  to  the 
spiral,  which  was  experimentally  found  to  be 
about  0.3  gm.  in  a  wire-net  spiral,  or  0.1  gm. 
in  a  wire  spiral  of  the  dimensions  indicated. 
— Apoth.  Ztg.  XXVII  (1912),  No.  10,  92. 

Copaiba :  Estimation  of  B-Caryophyllene 
as  a  Test  for  Adulteration. — By  acting  on  B- 
Caryophyllene  with  nitrogen  tetroxide  (NO2), 
a  crystalline  nitro-derivative  of  caryophyl- 
lene,  C,2H,oN30e,  melting  at  159.5°-160°,  is 
obtained.  This  compound  is  found  verj'  use- 
ful for  the  detection  and  estimation  of  B- 
Caryophyllene  in  volatile  oils,  by  Deussen 
and  Eger,  who  have  applied  it  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  following  oils  : 

(1)  Caryophyllene  from  clove  oil,  (2)  Para 
copaiba  oil,  (3)  Maracaibo  oil,  and  (4)  mix- 
tures of  Para  copaiba  oil  with  gurjun  oil  and 
African  copaiba  oil.  Three  grammes  of  the 
oil  is  dissolved  in  25  cc.  of  absolute  ether  and 
treated  with  nitrogen  oxide.  As  soon  as  the 
separated  nitro-compound  begins  to  agglom- 
erate at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  the  reac- 
tion is  stopped,  and  the  precipitate  filtered 
off,  washed  with  ether,  dried  on  a  porous  tile, 
and  weighed.  The  direction  in  which  this  re- 
action mav  eventuallv  be  of  considerable  value 


is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  giving  the 
amount  of  crystalline  nitro-compound  ob- 
tained : 

Oil  Nitro-Compotind 

1.  Caryophyllene     (from 

stem  oil)    yielded  50-52^0 

2.  Caryophyllene     (from 

bud  oil)    yielded  50% 

3.  Para  copabia  oil   (rota- 

tion—11.75°)    yielded  9.5-10% 

4.  Para  copaiba  oil   (rota- 

tion—14.5°)    yielded  15% 

5.  Para  copaiba  oil    (rota- 

tion—10.25°)    yielded  15% 

6.  Para  copaiba  oil   (rota- 

tion—19.40°)    yielded  15-16% 

7.  Maracaibo     copaiba    oil 

(rotation— 3.9°)    yielded  5-6% 

8.  Maracaibo    copaiba    oil 

(rotation— 10.20°)    .  .  yielded  3% 

9.  Maturin  copaiba  oil  (ro- 

tation—10.30°)    yielded  8-9% 

10.  No.  6  with  10%  gurjun. yielded  13.3-14.3% 

11.  No.  6  with  20%  gurjun. yielded  11.7-11.7% 

12.  No.  6  with  30%  gurjun. yielded  10.7-11.7% 

13.  No.  6  with  50%  gurjun. yielded    7.7-  8.7% 

The  authors  recommend  Turner's  reaction 
for  the  detection  of  gurjun  balsam  in  copaiba. 
This  consists  in  dissolving  3  drops  of  the 
sample  in  3  cc.  of  acetic  acid  w-ith  2  drops  of 
a  freshly  prepared  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  nitrite,  then  pouring  the  liquid  onto  a 
layer  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Within 
half  an  hour  a  deep  violet  color  develops  in 
the  acetic-acid  solution  if  gurjun  balsam  be 
present. 

The  authors  also  recommend  and  describe 
a  reliable  method  for  the  detection  of  African 
copabia,  which  is  based  on  the  difference  in 
the  melting  points  of  the  dihydrochloride  of 
B-caryophyllene  (60°-70°)  and  of  the  dihy- 
drochloride of  cardiene  (117°-118°),  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  gaseous  HCl  on  the 
solution  of  the  oil  in  absolute  ether.  In  pure 
Para  copaiba  oil,  the  first  mentioned  is  princi- 
pally present,  whereas  in  African  oil  cardiene 
dihydrochloride  largely  predominates.  Chem. 
and  Drug,  May  25,  1912,  779;  from  Chem. 
Ztg.,  1912,  561. 

Kava  Resin :  Estimation  in  Admixtures 
with  Sandal  Oil. — The  resin  of  kava  roots 
has  during  recent  years  been  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  antigonnorrhoicum  in  combina- 
tion with  sandalwood  oil,  such  combinations 
being  usually  exploited  as  trade-named  spe- 
cialties. Having  frequent  occasion  to  de- 
termine the  resin  content  in  such  mixtures, 
Dr.  Aufrecht  has  experimented  with  the 
object   of   finding  a   reliable  method    for  its 
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estimation,  the  only  published  method  being 
one  given  in  the  1911  report  of  J.  D.  Riedel, 
by  an  unnamed  author,  which  is  based  upon 
the  sparing  solubility  of  the  resin  in  petroleum 
ether.  Preliminarily,  Dr.  Aufrecht  prepared 
an  alcoholic  extract,  and  from  this  by  extrac- 
tion with  ether  the  crude  resin,  amounting  to 
5.70  per  cent,  of  the  kava  root  employed  when 
competely  dry.  This  crude  resin  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition  Soluble  in  petroleum 
ether,  5.05  per  cent.;  resin  (insoluble  in 
petroleum  ether),  91.5  per  cent;  extractive 
substances,  3.39  per  cent. ;  ash,  0.06  per  cent. ; 
volatile  oil,  traces.  After  trying  the  method 
proposed  in  Riedel's  Report,  and  finding  it 
unreliable,  the  author  eventually  devised  a 
method  which  he  recommends  as  reliable. 
This  consists  in  saponifying  the  mixture  of 
kava-resin  and  sandal  oil  with  alcoholic  pot- 
ash, heating  on  a  water  bath  to  remove  the 
alcohol  completely,  dissolving  the  saponified 
mixture  in  boiHng  water,  transferring  the 
solution  and  rinsings  into  a  flask,  acidifying 
it  with  dilute  H2S04,  and  distilling  until  the 
distillate  passes  perfectly  clear.  The  residual 
acid-resins  in  the  flask,  representing  both 
the  free  resin  and  the  esterified  resin,  are 
then  collected  on  a  tarred  filter,  washed,  and 
dried  to  constant  weight.  In  the  experi- 
ments recorded,  the  method  is  found  to  be 
correct  within  1.51  per  cent.,  as  an  average 
of  three  determinations. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII 
(1912),  No.  10,  92-93. 

Methyl  Alcohol:  Detection  in  Alcoholic 
Preparations. — A.  Hellriegel,  after  discussing 
various  methods  for  the  detection  of  methyl 
alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol  and  its  preparations, 
recommends  the  following  simple  method  as 
being  particularly  suitable  for  the  use  of 
pharmacists.  The  preparation  is  subjected 
to  distillation  and  the  distillate  is  fractionated, 
the  portion  distilling  at  64°  to  67°  containing 
the  methyl  alcohol.  This  fraction  is  then 
boiled  for  three  hours,  under  a  reflux  con- 
denser, with  one-half  its  weight  of  quick- 
lime, whereby  the  greater  part  of  water 
that  may  be  contained  in  it  combines  with 
the  lime.  The  condenser  is  then  reversed 
and  the  distillate  collected  in  a  dry  flask, 
whereupon  the  boiling  point  of  the  fraction 
is  determined.  Pure  oxalic  acid,  dried  St 
100°,  is  now  dissolved  in  the  distillate,  and 
the  solution  is  boiled  about  one  hour,  when 
upon  cooling,  oxalicaciddimethylester  crystal- 
lizes out.  The  crystals  are  collected  on  a 
suction  filter  and  their  melting  point,  which 


should  be  54°,  is  determined.  The  corres- 
ponding diethylester  being  a  liquid,  the 
methyl  alcohol  is  thus  characteristically  dif- 
ferentiated from  cthylalcohol. — Pharm.  Ztg. 
LVII  (1912).  No.  1,  7. 

Methyl  Alcohol:  Detection  in  Ethyl  Alco- 
hol.— Referring  to  the  above  method  for  the 
detection  of  methyl  alcohol  in  alcoholic 
preparations  proposed  by  Hellriegel,  C.  F. 
Reichhardt  suggests  an  equally  simple,  re- 
liable method,  which  depends  on  a  color  re- 
action produced  by  means  of  oxalic  acid 
and  sodium  alizarinsulphonate  on  the  re- 
spective alcohols,  provided  that  the  distillate 
contains  not  less  than  90  per  cent,  of  ethyl 
alcohol.  The  test  is  carried  out  as  follows : 
To  2.5  cc.  of  the  distillate,  1  cc.  of  NaOH 
(  G.  P.  solution)  is  added,  followed  by  3 
drops  of  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
alizarinsulphonate,  .  and  the  test-tube  is 
rotated  until  a  clear,  blue-violet  mixture  re- 
sults. Then  0.3  to  0.35  gm.  of  dry  oxalic 
acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture  vigorously 
shaken  several  times.  If  alcohol  is  present, 
the  color  remains  unchanged ;  but  in  the 
presence  of  methylalcohol  a  dirty-violet 
colored  precipitate,  of  gelatinous  consistence, 
forms  on  the  walls  of  the  test-tube,  chang- 
ing to  a  yellow  color  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours. 

Another  equally  effective  method  is  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Aufrecht,  who  refers  also  to 
that  proposed  by  Hellriegel.  This  method 
is  based  on  the  observation  of  A.  Trillat 
that  when  methylalcohol  is  oxidized  with 
potassium  dischromate  and  sulphuric  acid, 
methylal  (CH2  OCH3  OCH3)  is  formed,  and 
this,  when  heated  with  dimethylaniline, 
yields  "tetramethyldiamidodiphenylmethane," 
which  by  oxidation,  even  in  great  dilutions, 
develops  a  magnificent  blue  color,  becoming 
more  intense  on  heating,  while  the  blue  color 
produced  with  ethylalcohol  under  the  same 
conditions  disappears  rapidly  on  heating. — 
Pharm.   Ztg.   LVII    (1912),   No.   4,   32. 

Nezv  Pill-Excipient:  Practically  Univer- 
sal Utility  for  Massing. — P.  B.  Phillips  dis- 
cusses the  difficulties  in  deciding  upon  the 
proper  excipient  to  use  in  making  pill-masses, 
and  gives  a  number  of  examples.  He  has 
found,  however,  that  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  universal  excipient  is  obtained  according  to 
the  following  formula  and  directions  : 

Gelatini    ®   ji 

Glycerini    ^  ii 

Pulv.  sacchari 3  Hi 

Aq.  dest.  ad Si 
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Place  the  gelatin  in  a  tarred  evaporating 
dish  with  about  Va  ounce  of  distilled  water, 
and  allow  to  stand  for  some  minutes.  Next 
add  the  glycerin,  heat  the  mixture  until  the 
gelatin  is  dissolved.  Then  add  the  sugar  in 
powder  and  continue  the  heating  until  the 
product  weighs  480  grains.  Transfer  the 
contents  to  a  covered  pot,  and  stir  until  cool. 
As  the  liquid  begins  to  set  to  a  solid,  stir 
briskly  with  a  spatula  in  such  a  way  as  to 
work  a  certain  amount  of  air  into  the  pro- 
duct. This  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
making  the  preparation  whiter  and  softer. 
The  author  has  given  the  name  "Massol" 
to  this  new  excipient,  which  keeps  well  and 
needs  no  preservative. — Chem.  &  Drugg. 
April   6,    1912,   53. 

Nor-Hyoscyaminc  and  Xor-Atropine  Neiv 
Solanaceous  Alkaloids. — F.  H.  Carr  and  W. 
C.  Reynolds  announce  the  discovery  of  two 
new  alkaloids  obtainable  from  solanaceous 
plants,  namely,  nor-hyoscyamine  and  nor- 
atropine,  which  have  hitherto  eluded  re- 
searchers, but  the  chemical  identity  of  which 
is  established  by-  ample  proofs  of  their  con- 
stitution. 

Nor-hyoscyamine  (CioHsiNos)  differs  from 
hyoscyamine  (CnHisXOs)  only  in  that  the 
methyl  group,  CH3,  is  replaced  by  an  atom 
of  hydrogen.  It  was  first  isolated  from 
Scopolia  jajonica,  but  has  since  been  ob- 
tained from  Datura  Metel,  Datura  Metc- 
loidcs,  and  Duboisia  myoporoides.  It  also 
occurs  in  Datura  fastuosa  and  Mandragora 
vernalis,  and  probably  in  other  solanaceous 
plants.  Nor-hyoscyamine  is  crystalline,  melts 
at  140°  C,  and  forms  well  crystallized  salts. 
Its  specific  rotation  is  -23°,  while  that  of  the 
basic  ion  contained  in  its  salts  is  -33.8°.  The 
ratio  between  these  two  figures  is  1 :1.47, 
which  agrees  with  that  of  hyoscyamine.  As 
regards 

Xor-atropine,  just  as  hyoscyamine  is  con- 
verted by  the  action  of  alkalies  to  its  racemic 
modification  atropine,  so  by  the  same  treat- 
ment nor-hyoscyamine  is  converted  into  its 
racemic  modification  nor-atropine.  Nor-atro- 
pinc  melts  at  113°  C,  and  forms  a  hydrate 
melting  at  73.  By  the  action  of  methyl  iodide 
upon  it  atropine  was  synthetized,  thus  prov- 
ing its  relationship  to  the  latter.  Subjected 
to  physiological  tests,  by  Dr.  Laidlaw  of  the 
Wellcome  Research  Laboratories,  the  two 
new  alkaloids  were  found  to  have  about  one- 
eighth  the  mydriatic  effect  of  the  correspond- 


ing hyoscyamine  and  of  atropine  respectively. 
Finally,  it  may  be  metionned  that  the 

Pscudo-hyoscyamine,  isolated  by  E.  Merck 
from  Duboisia  myoporoides,  is  considered  by 
the  authors  to  be  nor-hyoscyamine  contami- 
nated with  a  little  hyoscyamine. — Chem.  and 
Drug.,  May  11,  1912,  700. 

Oil  of  Aframomum  Anyustifolium :  A 
New  Volatile  Oil. — Schimmel  &  Co.  have  dis- 
tilled from  the  seed  of  a  species  of  cardamom 
indigenous  in  German  East  Africa,  received 
from  Usambara,  a  volatile  oil  in  a  yield  of 
4,5%,  which  proved  to  be  similar  in  every  re- 
spect with  the  oil  obtained  from  Cameroon- 
cardamoms,  derived  from  Aframomum  Dan- 
iclli,  K.  Schumann,  while  the  cardamoms  now 
under  consideration  are  identified  by  Schu- 
mann as  a  distinct  species,  namely,  Aframo- 
mum Angustifolium,  K.  Schum.  (N.  O.  Zing- 
iberaceae).  The  new  oil  was  colorless;  sp. 
gr.  at  15°,  0.9017;  opt.  rot.,  -16°50';  refract, 
index,  1.46911;  acid  v.,  0.4;  ester  val.,  4.2; 
soluble  in  6  vols,  and  more  of  80%  alcohol. 
Its  aroma,  however,  cannot  be  compared  with 
that  of  Ceylon  cardamom  oil,  and  owing  to 
its  high  cineol  content  it  reminds  rather  of 
cajaput  oil.  The  quantity  of  oil  at  disposal 
was  unfortunately  too  small  to  estimate  its 
constitution  with  any  exactitude. — Schini- 
mel's  Rep.,  April,  1912,  136. 

Physostigmine :  Derivatives. — It  has  been 
shown  by  Ehrenberg  that  when  physostig- 
mine is  heated  with  alkalies  in  the  absence  of 
air,  a  new  base  is  formed  in  addition  to  car- 
bon dioxide  and  methylamine.  This  new 
base,  designated — ■ 

Eseroline,  has  been  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation by  Dr.  A.  H.  Salway  in  order  to  gain 
further  information  regarding  the  constitu- 
tion of  physostigmine.  Eseroline  was  found 
to  be  a  mono-acidic  tertiary  base,  which  con- 
tains one  nitrogen  atom  attached  to  a  methyl 
group.  It  yields  a  hydrochloride,  CisHisONj 
.HCl,  melting  at  212°  C,  and  a  picrate  melt- 
ing at  195°  C.  The  oxidation  products  of 
eseroline  are : 

Rubreserinc,  C13H15O2N2,  a  fine,  deep-red 
crystalline  compound,  formed  when  eseroline 
was  allowed  to  absorb  two  atoms  of  oxygen 
in  the  presence  of  alkali.  It  is  a  neutral  sub- 
stance, which,  however,  yield  salts  with  both 
acids  and  bases.  The  hydrochloride,  auri- 
chloride,  picrate,  and  silver  salt  of  rubreserine 
were  described. 

Coeruleserine — the  so-called  "escrine  blue" 
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— obtained  l)y  tlie  slow  oxidation  of  physos- 
tigmine,  was  isolated  for  the  first  time  in  a 
pure  condition,  and  designated  coerulcserine. 
It  dissolves  in  water,  giving,  even  in  dilute 
solutions,  an  intensely  blue  color  Acid  solu- 
tions of  coerulcserine  are  dichroic,  being  blue 
by  transmitted  light  and  carmine-red  by  re- 
flected light.  Coerulcserine  has  the  formula 
C17H23O2X3,  and  yields  salts  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  acid.  Its  formation  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  condensation  of  the  degradation  pro- 
ducts of  the  alkaloid. — Chem.  and  Drug.,  May 
11,    1912,    700. 

Sforax:  Modification  of  Assay  Process 
for  Ciniuuiiic  Acid  Content. — Referring  to  a 
recent  article  in  "Perfumery  and  Essential 
Oils,"  in  which,  after  drawing  attention  to 
the  unsatisfactory  quality  of  storax  imported 
into  England  during  the  last  decade,  a  pro- 
cess for  the  determination  of  the  cinnamic 
acid  content  is  given.  C.  A.  Hill  and  T.  T. 
Cockling  suggest  certain  modification  of  this 
process  for  reasons  explained,  and  record 
figures  for  recently  imported  storax,  showing 
that  while  genuine  storax  of  excellent  quality 
can  still  be  obtained,  others  that  come  to  the 
market  are  little  better  than  rubbish.  The 
modified  process  adopted  by  the  authors  is  as 
follows : 

Saponify  2.5  grams  of  the  prepared  storax 
by  boiling  with  25  cc.  of  seminormal  alco- 
holic potash  and  20  cc.  of  alcohol  for  one 
hour  under  a  reflux  condenser ;  evaporate  the 
alcohol  and  dissolve  the  saponified  mass  in 
50  cc.  of  water. 

Shake  this  aqueous  solution  with  20  cc.  of 
ether,  allow  to  stand,  and  separate  the 
ethereal  layer;  wash  the  latter  with  5  cc.  of 
water,  mix  the  washings  with  the  aqueous 
solution,  and  reject  the  ethereal  liquid. 

Acidify  the  aqueous  solution  and  extract 
the  mixed  cinnamic  and  resin  acids  by  shak- 
ing out  with  et:her  four  times.  Transfer  the 
ethereal  solutions,  after  washing  them  with 
water,  to  a  200-cc.  flask,  and  distill  off  the 
ether.  To  the  residue  add  100  cc.  of  water, 
connect  the  flask  to  the  reflux  condenser,  and 
boil  vigorously  for  fifteen  minutes ;  pour  off 
the  hot  liquid  through  a  filter,  allow  to  cool 
to  15°,  and  collect  the  crystals  of  cinnamic 
acid  on  a  counterpoised  filter.  Repeat  the 
extraction  with  the  filtrate  at  least  three 
times,  or  until  no  more  cinnamic  acid  is  ob- 
tained. Press  the  filter  and  crystals  between 
blotting  paper,  and  either  dry  i)i  vacuo  over 


sulphuric  acid  and  weigh,  or  dissolve  in  al- 
cohol and  titrate  with  decinormal  sodium 
hydroxide.  To  the  result  obtained  add  0.03 
grams  for  solubility  of  cinnamic  acid  in 
water. 

Two  samples  from  recent  importations  by 
the  "British  Drug  Houses,  Ltd.,"  showed : 
Acid  val.,  112.2  and  11:3.1 ;  ester  val.,  91.3 
and  92.8;  sapon.  val,  203.6  and  205.9;  and 
contained  5.07%  and  less  than  5%  of  cin- 
namic acid  respectively.  These  were  prob- 
ably adulterated  with  resin  as  well  as  im- 
poverished (by  the  abstraction  of  the  odor- 
ous constituents)  ;  while  five  other  samples 
from  the  same  source  (all  of  them  separate 
consignments)  gave  th^  following  constants, 
proving  to  be  genuine  storax :  Acid  val., 
58.3-76.4;  ester  val.,  118.2-145.9;  sapon.  val., 
194.6  to  204.2,  respectively.  The  cinnamic 
acid  content  was :  30.68%,  27.51%,  22.25%, 
21.6%,  and  26.64%.— Chem.  and  Drug.,  March 
16,   1912.   412-41.3. 

Unguentuni  Adhaesivam  ("Klebesalbe")  : 
Useful  Formula. — Dr.  Dreuw  highly  recom- 
mends the  following  formula  for  an  adhesive 
salve,  both  on  account  of  its  composition  and 
consistency,  which  he  has  found  extremely 
useful  for  the  treatment  of  all  chronic  infil- 
trations of  the  skin,  whether  of  exzematic  or 
psoriatic  nature : 

I^     Acid  salicyl    10.0 

Pyrogallol    20.0 

Liqui.   carbon,   deterg 20.0 

Zinc,  oxydat 20.0 

Sapon  virid  25 . 0 

Adip.  Ian.  anhvdric 25.0 

M.  D.  S.  Ung.  adhesiv. 

The  ointment  has  a  white-grey  color,  but 
soon  acquires  a  black  color  on  the  surface, 
while  the  interior  retains  its  grey  color.  Its 
adhesive  qualities,  however,  are  remarkable, 
and  superior  to  that  of  any  other  ointment. 
Consequently  it  adheres  persistently  to  the 
skin,  a  desideratum  particularly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  eczemas. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912), 
No.  3,  27;  from  D.  Med.  Wsch. 

Vanadium  Compounds:  Reviczc,  zcith 
Particular  References  to  Their  Therapeutic 
Use. — The  numerous  chemical  investigations 
of  vanadium  and  its  compounds  that  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  "Report"  of  1911  are  not 
alone  interesting  from  the  chemical  and  tech- 
nical standpoint,  but  are  reflected  also  in  the 
domain  of  medicine  by  the  pharmacological 
investigations  that  have  been  made  in  recent 
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years  in  the  search  for  vanadium  compounds 
suitable  for  therapeutic  exhibition.  Dr.  Felix 
von  Oefele  and  Dr.  J.  Bullinger,  in  view  of 
the  prospective  importance  of  the  metal,  its 
alloys,  and  saline  compounds,  have  now  con- 
tributed an  interesting  review  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  these  compounds,  with  particu- 
lar reflection  upon  those  which  have  found 
therapeutic  use.  They  speak  of  the  occur- 
rence of  vanadium  in  nature,  mention  some 
of  the  uses  of  its  alloys  in  technical  medi- 
cine—such for  example  as  the  gold  and  plati- 
num alloys  of  vanadium  in  dentistry — and 
then  proceed  to  the  description  of  a  number 
of  inorganic  compounds  of  the  metal  which 
have  been  favorably  ijientioned  as  therapeu- 
tic medicaments;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
several  different  modifications  of  vanadium 
pentoxide  (V2O5)  ;  the  different  salts  of  or- 
thovanadic  acid  (H3VO3),  vanadium  dichlor- 
ide,  respectively,  which  are  characterized  by 
great  stabiHty,  and  have  on  this  account  been 
exploited  for  a  number  of  years  past  as  spe- 
cialties under  specific  trade  names.  Other 
compounds  that  are  promising  are  the  iodides 
and  oxyiodides  of  vanadium,  vanadium  tri- 
sulphide,  and  vanadium  selenide.  Interest- 
ing compounds  also,  although  no  pharmaco- 
logical experiments  have  yet  been  made  with 
them,  are  the  vanadium  sulphvanadates,  the 
vanadium  oxysulphvanadates,  and  the  vana- 
dium sulphates. — Pharm.  Ze'utralh.,  LIII 
(1912),  No.  1,  1-9. 

Volatile  Oils:  Effect  of  Hydrogen  Diox- 
ide on  Flavor  and  Taste. — The  chemist  of  E. 
Sachsse  &  Co.  reports  the  results  of  a  series 
of  experiments  which,  in  view  of  the  ener- 
getic oxidizing  action  of  hydrogen  dioxide, 
were  undertaken  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  latter  on  the  volatile  oils  containing  eas- 
ily oxidizable  constituents — such  as  alde- 
hydes, alcohols,  etc.,  which  frequently  com- 
pose the  aromatic  flavors  of  mouth  washes 
containing  H-O2.  The  experiments  were  car- 
ried out  by  adding  to  a  mixture  of  40  gm. 
Alcohol  (90  vol.  percent),  30  gm.  Water,  and 
25  gm.  Hydrogen  Dioxde,  0.05  gm.  of  the 
Volatile  oil,  and  allowing  this  mixture  to 
stand  two  months.  The  taste  of  the  mixture 
was  then  compared  with  that  of  freshly-pre- 
pared mixture  of  identically  the  same  ma- 
terial— no  attempt  being  made  to  compare  the 
odor  by  reason  of  the  great  dilution.  The 
results  were  as  follows : 

Unchanged :     Anethol,    Anise     Oil,      Star- 


anise  Oil,  Bornyl-Acetate,  Eucalyptol,  Eu- 
calyptus glob.  Oil,  Geranium  Oil,  Pine-needle 
Oil,  and  Thymol. 

Changed :  Taste  fainter  than  fresh — Car- 
vacrol,  Eugenol,  Clove  Oil,  and  Terpineol ; 
decidedly  changed — Geraniol  (insipid,  musty 
odor),  Menthol,  Menthyl  Acetate  (taste  com- 
pletely destroyed).  Peppermint  Oils  of  all 
sort,  and  Cinnamic  Aldehyde  (completely 
oxidized,  without  a  trace  of  cinnamon  odor 
or  taste).— Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  4, 
34. 


PROPOSED    FOR    A.    PH.    A. 
RECIPE    BOOK. 

(Continued  from  page  638.) 

The  present  installment  consists  of 
formulas  for  Lotions,  which  the  writer  has 
been  collecting  for  years.  A  great  many  of 
these  preparations  are  frequently  ordered  on 
prescriptions,  or  called  for  over  the  counter, 
but  the  books  at  the  disposal  of  the  average 
pharmacist  do  not  give  formulas  for  same. 

Strange  to  say,  the  pharmacopoeias  and 
formularies  of  the  Continent  list  none  or 
very  few  lotions  under  the  title  "Lotio,"  but 
generally  classify  them  as  "Aqua"  or 
"Liquor,"  or  "Alixtura,"  or  "Solutio,"  or 
"Spiritus,"  etc.,  as  can  be  seen  in  Formula 
No.  1  (Journal  A.  Ph  A.,  p.  169)  for  Kum- 
merfeld's  Lotion,  which  has  the  title  of 
Aqua  Cosmetica. 

Comments  and  criticisms  are  invited. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  CHiairman. 

<> 

Abbreviations  can  be  found  in  May  Jour- 
nal, p.  504. 

Formulas  No.  1  to  22,  see  February  Jour- 
nal, p.  169  to  173. 

Formulas  No.  23  to  30,  see  April  Journal, 
p.  366  to  368. 

Formulas  No.  31  to  41,  see  May  Journal, 
p.  505  to  506. 

Formulas  No.  42  to  50,  see  June  Journal, 
p.  637  to  638. 
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LOTIONES. 

Lotions. 

The  word  "lotio"'  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
lavo=to  wash. 

Lotions  are  liquid  preparations  intended  for 
application  to  the  skin,  or  for  use  as  washes 
for  aural,  nasal,  ophthalmic,  oral  or  urethral 
irrigation.  They  usually  contain  chemical 
substances  in  suspension  or  solution  in 
aqueous  vehicles.  The  addition  of  alcohol  to 
aqueous  lotions  increases  the  rapidity  of 
evaporation  from  the  surface  to  which  they 
are  applied,  their  cooling  effect  being  con- 
sequently increased.  The  use  of  glycerin  in 
lotions  retards  the  drying  process  and  tends 
to  produce  a  temporary  protective  film,  which, 
if  covered  with  a  suitable  dressing,  remains 
moist  for  a  considerable  period. 

Lotions  are  used  without  friction.  They 
are  applied  with  absorbent  cotton,  or  upon 
linen  or  other  absorbent  fabric.  Some  lotions 
are  allowed  to  dry  on  the  skin  and  others  are 
used  so  as  to  keep  the  area  moist.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  best  to  cover  the  moist  cot- 
ton with  oiled  silk  or  some  other  waterproof 
material. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ordinary  lotions  do  not  penetrate  the  epi- 
dermis. 

<> 

No.  51. 

LOTIO  ALBA. 

White  Lotion. 
Lotio  Sulphurata. 

Zinc  bulphate 5  gni. 

Sulphurated  Potassa 5  gm. 

Water,  or  Rose  Water,  a 

sufficient  quantity  

To  make 125  cc. 

Dissolve  each  chemical  in  60  cc.  of  Water, 
or  Rose  Water,  which  is  preferred  by  some 
dermatologists  and  also  by  some  patients  on 
account  of  its  odor ;  filter  each  solution  and 
mix  by  slowly  pouring  the  Potassa  solution 
into  the  Zinc  solution.  Then  add  sufficient 
Water  or  Rose  Water  to  make  125  cc. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sulphur-, 
ated  potassa  or  liver  of  sulphur  shall  be  fresh. 
When  it  has  acquired  a  gray  color  and  has 
lost  its  strong  odor,  then  it  is  not  fit  for  use. 

This  lotion  should,  of  course,  be  dispensed 
with  a  "shake  well"  label. 

The  strength  of  White  Lotion  varies  with 


some  dermatologists  from  4  to  8  gm.  of  each 
chemical  to  125  cc. 

<> 

No.  52. 

LOTIO  ALBA  COMPOSITA. 
Compound  White  Lotion. 

Precipitated    Sulphur 5  gm. 

White  Lotion,  a  sufficient 

quantity  


To  make 125  cc. 

Mix  well  by  trituration. 
Shake  well  before  using. 

By  experience,  the  writer  has  found  that 
it  is  best  not  to  have  the  bottle  completely 
filled  with  this  lotion,  as  there  will  be  a  gas 
generated  which  will  cause  the  lotion  to 
splash  or  the  bottle  to  burst.  The  writer  is 
therefor  in  the  habit  of  using  a  6-ounce  bottle 
for  4  ounces  of  the  lotion,  and  gives  this 
advice  to  his  fellow-pharmacists. 

As  in  No.  51,  dermatologists  vary  the 
strength  of  this  lotion  from  4  to  8  gm.  of 
precipitated  sulphur,  as  well  as  zinc  sulphate 
and  sulphurated  potassa  in  125  cc. 

<> 

No.  53. 

LOTIO  RUBRA. 

Red  Lotion. 
Red  Wash. 

Zinc  Sulphate 5  gm. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Lavender    60  cc. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  

To  make 1000  cc. 

Dissolve  the  Zinc  -Sulphate  in  the  Water 
and  add  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Lavender. 
Shake  well  before  using. 

<> 

No.  54. 

LOTIO  ALKALINA. 
Alkaline  Lotion. 
P.  B.  Cx. 
Sodium  Bicarbonate 

Borax of  each     10  gm. 

Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 1000  cc. 

Dissolve. 

B.  P.  Cx.  1911. 
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No.  55. 

LOTIO  BENZOINI. 

Benzoin  Lotion. 

Lait  Virginal. 

B.  P.  Cx. 

Tincture  of  Benzoin 2.5  cc. 

Rose  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100  cc. 

According  to  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
the  nicest  and  smoothest  "Milk"  is  obtained 
by  placing  the  tincture  of  benzoin  into  a  per- 
fectly dry  bottle  and  in  a  thin  stream  add  the 
water. 

<> 

LOTTO  CALAMINE. 
Calamine  Lotion. 

The  composition  of  "Calamine  Lotion"  dif- 
fers very  much  in  its  ingredients  as  well  as 
in  strength. 

The  two  formulas  selected  are  from 
authorities,  namely,  one  from  Dr.  L.  Duncan 
Bulkley,  the  well-known  New  York  derma- 
tologist, and  used  in  the  N.  Y.  Skin  and 
Cancer  Hospital,  etc.,  and  the  other  from  the 
British  Pharmaceutial  Codex,  1911. 

Inasmuch  as  the  calamine  of  commerce 
frequently  contains  coarse  particles,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  elutriate  the  calamine  and 
zinc  oxide  by  triturating  in  a  mortar  with 
successive  portions  of  the  liquids,  water,  rose 
water  and  lime  water,  and  then  decanting 
from  the  coarse  or  siliceous  particles  in  the 
bottom  of  the  mortar. 

A 

Calamine  4  gm. 

Zinc   Oxide 8  gm. 

Glycerin    12  gm. 

Lime  Water 15  cc. 

Water  or  Rose  Water,  a 

sufficient   quantity  

To  make 125  cc. 

Dr.  L.  Duncan  Bulkley. 

B 

Prepared  Calamine 10  gm. 

Zinc  Oxide 5  gm. 

Glycerin  5  cc. 

Rose  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100  cc. 

B.  P.  Cx. 


No.   57. 

LOTIO  CALAMINE  COMPOSITA. 

Compound  Calamine  Lotion. 

Phenol,  liquified I'to  2  cc. 

Calamine  Lotion  Xo.  56  A 100  cc. 

Mix. 

X.  Y.  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital. 

<> 

No.   58. 

LOTIO  A.  B.  C. 

St.  Thomas  Hospital. 

Lotio  Acidi  Carbolici  et  Boracis. 

B.  P.  Cx. 

Glycerite  of  Phenol,  U.  S.  P 10  cc. 

Glycerin  of  Borax,  B.  P.  (No.  59)     10  cc. 
Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100  cc. 

Mix. 

This  lotion,  diluted  with  five  to  ten  times  its 
volume  of  water,  is  an  excellent  antiseptic 
gargle  and  mouth  wash. 

<> 

No.  59. 

GLYCERINUM  BORACIS. 

Glycerin  of  Borax. 

B.  P. 

Borax,  in  powder 10  gm. 

Glycerin    60  cc. 

Triturate  until  solution  is  effected. 

<> 

Xo.  60. 

LOTIO  EVAPORANS. 

Evaporating  Lotion. 

A 

Alcohol  20  cc. 

Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100  cc. 

B.  P.  Cx. 

B 

Ammonium   Chloride 15  gm. 

Alcohol  60  cc. 

Water,   a   sufficient   quantity         

To  make 360  cc. 

Ph.  Formulas. 
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Xo.  (il. 

LOTK)  ZIXCI   OXIDI. 
Zinc  Oxide   Lotion. 

Zinc  Oxide 20  gm. 

Glycerin  10  gm. 

Rose  Water 70  gm. 

To  make 100  gm. 

By  the  addition  of  about  0.1  gm.  of  brown 
iron  oxide,  the  so-called  iron  subcarbonate,  a 
flesh  tinted  preparation  will  be  obtained. 

Hager  Erg.  Bd. 

<> 

Xo.   62. 

LOTIO  MAGNESIA  ET  ZIXXI. 
Magnesia  and  Zinc  Lotion. 

Magnesium  Carbonate 

Zinc  Oxide of  each       4  gm. 

Water,  or  Rose  Water,  a 

sufficient  quantity  

To  make 125  cc. 

X.  Y.  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital. 
<> 
Xo.  63. 

LOTIO  REFRIGERAXS. 

Cooling  Lotion. 

(Sir   A.    Cooper.) 

Potassium   X'itrate 

Ammonium  Chloride.  ..  .of  each  150  gm. 

Water    500  cc. 

Dissolve. 

Ph.   Formulas. 

<> 

Xo.   64. 

LOTIO  RESORCINOLI. 

Resorcin   Lotion. 

A 

Formula  of  Dr.  George  T.  Elliot. 

Resorcin   5  gm. 

Diluted  Alcohol 100  cc. 

X.   Y.  .Skin   and   Cancer   Hospital. 

B 

Andeer's  Lotion. 

Resorcin  10  gm. 

Distilled  Water 100  cc. 

B.  P.  Cx. 


No.  65. 

LOTIO  PICIS  CARBONIS. 
Coal  Tar  Lotion. 

Solution  of  Coal  Tar 0.5  cc. 

Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100  cc. 

B.  P.  Cx. 

XoTE :  Solution  of  Coal  Tar  or  Liquor 
Picis  Carbonis,  also  known  under  the  trade- 
marked  name  Liquor  Carbonis  Detergens,  is 
proposed  for  admission  into  X.  F.  IV.  (See 
also  Proc.  A.   Ph.  A.,  Vol.  57,  p.   1031). 

Caution  :       Lotio     Picis     Carbonis     and 
Emtdsio  Picis  Carbonis,  the   formula  which 
follows,  should  not  be  confused ! 
<> 
Xo.  66. 

EMULSIO  PICIS  CARBONIS. 

Emulsio  Coaltaris,  Codex. 

Emulsion  de  Coaltar. 

Emulsion  of  Coal  Tar. 

Coaltar  Saponine  Le  Beuf   (Lux.) 

Solution  of  Coal  Tar 1  part 

Distilled  Water 4  parts 

Mix. 

This    emulsion    is    diluted    with    about    10 
parts  of  water  for  ordinary  use. 
<> 
No.  67. 

.  .   LOTIO  PICIS  CARBONIS. 
Alkaline   Coal   Tar  Lotion. 

Solution  of  Coal  Tar 0.5     cc. 

Sodium  Bicarbonate 1.25  cc. 

Distilled  Water,   a   sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100  cc. 

Dissolve  the  Sodium  Bicarbonate  in  the 
Water  and  add  the  Solution  of  Coal  Tar. 
B.  P.  Cx. 

<> 
Xo.  68. 

LOTIO  PRO  ERYSIPELAS. 

Erysipelas   Lotion. 

Chloral  Hydrate 40  gm. 

Spirit  of  Camphor,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 125  cc. 

X.  Y.  City  Hospital. 
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No.  69. 

LOTIO  OPII  ALKALINA. 

Alkaline  Opium  Lotion. 

"Fuller's"  Lotion. 

Sodium  Carbonate,  crystals 24  gm. 

Tincture  of  Opium 30  cc. 

Glycerin  GO  cc. 

Water  270  cc. 

N.  Y.  City  Hospital — Hospital  Formulary. 

<> 

No.  70. 

LOTIO  PRO  ALOPECIA. 

Dandruff  Lotion. 

Mercuric  Bichloride 0.4  gm. 

Resorcinol 

Boric  Acid of  each     20      gm. 

Glycerin    15       cc. 

Alcohol  125       cc. 

Water,   a   sufficient   quantity    

To  make 250      cc. 

To  be  used  as  wash  for  the  scalp. 
Bellevue  Dispensary. 

<> 

No.  71. 

LOTIO  PRO  MANIBUS. 

Hand  Lotion. 

Citric   Acid 0.6  gm. 

Comp.  Tincture  of  Lavender. .     12      cc. 
Alcoliol 

Water of  each.  .30      cc. 

Glycerin,  a  sufficient  quantity   

To  make 125      cc. 

Kings  County  Hospital. 

<> 

No.  72. 

LOTIO   BISMUTHI   COMPOSITA. 

Compound  Bismuth  Lotion. 
(Startin.) 
Bismuth  Subnitrate 

Zinc  Oxide of  each     15  gm. 

Spirit  of  Camphor 

Glycerin of  each     15  cc. 

Water,  a   sufficient  quantity         

To  make 600  cc. 

Mix. 

A  -soothing   application    for    irritable    skin 
in  acne,  etc. 
Ph.  Formulas. 


No.  73. 

LOTIO  SULPHURIS. 
Sulphur  Lotion. 

Precipitated    Sulphur 6.85  gm. 

Glycerin 3 .  10  cc. 

Alcohol  12.5     cc. 

Rose  Water 40        cc. 

Lime  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100        cc. 

Triturate  the  Precipitated  Sulphur  with  the 
Glycerin    and    some   of   the   Rose   Water    to 
form    to    smooth    paste,    and    then    add    the 
other  liquids. 
B.  P.  Cx. 

<> 
No.  74. 

LOTIO  PLUMBI  ET  SULPHURIS. 
Lead   and   Sulphur   Lotion. 
"Sulphur  Hair  Restorer." 

Lead  Acetate,  in  powder 1.75  gm. 

Precipitated   Sulphur 3 .  50  gm. 

Spirit  of  Rosemary 2.50  cc. 

Glycerin  12.50  cc. 

Rose  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100         cc. 

Mix  the  Lead  Acetate  and  Precipitated 
Sulphur  intimately,  triturate  with  the  Gly- 
cerin, then  add  the  Spirit  of  Rosemary,  and 
sufficient  Rose  Water  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired volume. 

B.  P.  Cx. 

<> 

No.   75. 

LOTIO  QUININE. 

Quinine  Lotion. 
"Eau  de  Quinine." 

Quinine  Hydrochloride 0.11  gm. 

Chloroform    0.52  cc. 

Alcohol   20         cc. 

Glycerin 1 .  56  cc. 

Cologne  Water    1 .  56  cc. 

Spirit   of   Myrcia    (U.    S.    P. 

1890)    25         cc. 

Tincture  of  Cudbear 3.12  cc. 

Rose  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100        cc. 

Dissolve  the  Quinine  Hydrochloride  in  40 
cc.  of  Rose  Water,  add  the  other  ingredients. 
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make  up  to  the  required  volume  with  Rose 
Water  and  then  filter  through  purified  talc. 
B.  P.  Cx. 

<> 


No. 


LOTIO  RESORCINI  COMPOSITA. 

Spiritus  Resorcini. 
Spiritus  Capillaris. 

Resorcinol   2.5  gm. 

Castor  Oil 2.5  cc. 

Cologne  Water 20       cc. 

Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity        

To  make 100      cc. 

Dissolve. 
B.  P.  Cx. 

<> 

No.  77. 

LOTIO    IRRITANS,   GRANVILLE. 

Granville's  Counter-irritant,  or 
Antidynous  Lotions. 

A— Mild. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water 30  cc. 

Spirit  of  Rosemary 24  cc. 

Spirit  of  Camphor 8  cc. 

Mix. 

B — Strong. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water 40  cc. 

Spirit  of  Rosemary 16  cc. 

Spirit  of  Camphor 8  cc. 

Mix. 

These  preparations  will  blister  in  periods, 
varied  from  2  to  10  minutes,  by  saturating 
a  piece  of  linen  folder  5  or  6  times  over  a 
coin,  and  pressing  it  upon  the  part.  Over 
more  extended  surfaces,  a  similar  method  is 
adopted  by  protecting  the  solution  from  evap- 
oration. 


Parrish. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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allowed  if  sufficient  notice  has  not  been  given 
of  change  of  address,  and  in  no  case  if  re- 
ceived later  than  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  issue. 

In  giving  change  of  address,  always  give 
both  the  old  and  the  new  address. 

RULES    OF    censorship. 

1.  All  contracts  for  advertising  are  ac- 
cepted subject  to  revocation  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Publication  Committee. 

2.  No  advertisement  will  be  accepted  for 
any  article  or  service,  the  sale  or  furnishing 
of  which  is  illegal  in  the  state  of  publication 
or  in  any  state  in  which  the  Journal  circu- 
lates. 

3.  Advertisements  will  not  be  accepted  for 
articles  belonging  to  the  class  of  preparations 
commonly  known  as  patent  medicines,  nor 
for  any  medicinal  preparation  advertised  di- 
rectly to  the  laity,  or  which  is  advertised  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  self  medica- 
tion. 

4.  Copy  which  is  vulgarly  or  extravagantly 
worded,  or  which  makes  extravagant  claims 
of  therapeutic  virtues  will  not  be  accepted. 

5.  No  advertisement  will  be  accepted  which 
by  intent  or  inference  would_  result  in  de- 
ceiving, defrauding  or  misleading  the  reader. 
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REPRINTS. 
The   Stoneman   Press   Co.,   Columbus,   O., 
will  furnish  reprints  of  papers  appearing  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  at  the  prices  named  below, 
when  the  order  is  received  before  the  type 
has  been  distributed : 
50    copies,    4   pages,    no   cover,    $2.25,    with 
cover,  $4.00. 
100    copies,    4   pages,   no    cover,    $2.50,    with 

cover,  $4.50. 
200    copies,    4   pages,    no    cover,    $3.00,    with 
cover,  $5.50. 
50    copies,    8   pages,    no   cover,    $2.75,    with 

cover,  $4.50. 
100    copies,    8    pages,   no   cover,    $3.50,    with 

cover,  $5.00. 
200   copies,    8   pages,   no   cover,   $4.50,   with 
cover,  $6.50. 
50  copies,  12  or  16  pages,  no  cover,  $4.00, 
with  cover,  $5.50. 
100  copies,  12  or  16  pages,  no  cover,  $5.00, 

with  cover,  $6.50. 
200  copies,  12  or  16  pages,  no  cover,  $6.50, 
with  cover,  $8.00. 
Orders  for  reprints  may  be  sent  either  to 
the  Editor,  or  to  the  Stoneman  Press  Co. 
<> 
BOSTON    COMPLETES    THE 

RECORD. 
The  famiUar  "Record  Book,"  the  large 
leather-bound  volume  in  which  attendants  at 
the  annual  convention  record  their  names, 
was  opened  at  Boston,  September  13,  1859. 
The  last  page  was  filled  at  Boston,  at  the 
59th  meeting,  in  1911.  Evidently  Boston 
pharmacists  do  not  begin  anything  they  can't 
finish. 

The  new  record  book  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  bindery,  and  will  be  used  for 
the  first  time  at  Denver,  on  August  19th. 

<> 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  HALL- 
BERG  FUND. 
Ferd  Eliel  Wertheim,  of  Chicago,  111.,  a 
nephew  of  the  late  Leo  Eliel,  has  contribu- 
ted $10.00  to  the  Hallberg  Memorial  in  mem- 
ory of  Mr.  Eliel. 

This  reminds  us  that  Leo  Eliel  was  one 
who  always  stood  straight  up  in  favor  of 
professional  pharmacy,  and  that  he  labored 
in  behalf  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  for  many  years. 

A  fund  dedicated  to  his  memory,  the  in- 
come to  be  devoted  to  some  purpose  which 


Mr.  Eliel  would  have  approved,  would  be  a 
very  appropriate  means  of  perpetuating  his 
memory  in  the  Association  for  which  he  had 
such  high  regard.  Should  Indiana  pharma- 
cists take  steps  to  originate  such  a  fund,  they 
will  find  many  in  other  states  ready  to  con- 
tribute to  it. 

<> 

PRIZE  NOMINATIONS  TO  MEM- 
BERSHIP. 

The  professors  in  a  number  of  colleges  of 
pharmacy  have  adopted  the  laudable  prac- 
tice of  giving  prizes  consisting  of  a  nomina- 
tion to  membership  in  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  the 
first  year's  dues  of  $5.00,  for  excellence  in 
scholarship. 

Among  prizes  of  this  kind  recently  granted 
are  the  following : 

John  Arthur  Riley, 
301  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  Xew  York., 
awarded  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  LaWall,  of  the 
Philadelphia   College  of   Pharmacy. 

Russell  C.  Wilcox, 
Gary,  Indiana. 

RuFus  C.  Arbaugh, 
Jasper,  Arkansas. 

M.   Lee  Alberts, 
Valparaiso,  India'na. 

The  last  three  prizes  were  presented  by 
Professors  G.  D.  Timmons  and  A.  M.  Lin- 
ton, of  the  Valparaiso  School  of  Pharmacy. 

The  Editor  would  be  pleased  to  receive  in- 
formation concerning  similar  prizes  offered 
by  others. 

<> 

OUT-OF-DOOR    MEETINGS    FOR 
A.  PH.  A.  BRNCHES. 

Two  A.  Ph.  A.  Branches  seem  to  have  dis- 
covered almost  simultaneously  the  benefit  of 
out-of-doors-meetings. 

The  St.  Louis  Branch  held  a  special  out- 
door meeting  on  June  7,  at  the  Missouri  Bo- 
tanical Garden,  in  St.  Louis ;  and  the  City  of 
Washington  Branch  held  a  similar  meeting 
at  the  Arlington  Experimental  Farm,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  May  25,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Rodney  H.  True, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Drug  Division  of  thfc 
Experimental  Farm,  studied  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  in  drug  cultivation. 

Both  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  reports,  were 
highly  enjoyed  by  the  members. 

The  Branches  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  City  are  likewise  favorably  situated  for 
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such  excursions,  and  we  hope  to  hear  that 
they  have  held  such  meetings  before  the 
summer  has  passed.  The  Branches  of  some 
other  cities  may  be  less  favorably  situated  as 
regards  botanical  gardens,  but  there  are  few 
which  are  not  within  reach  of  "woodsy" 
places  suitable  for  picnicking  and  l)otanical 
study. 

<> 

TENNESSEE  EDUCATIONAL 
LOAN  FUND. 

The  Tennessee  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion last  year  inaugurated  something  new  in 
state  association  work  by  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  an  "Educational  Loan  Fund." 

The  fund  is  to  be  made  up  by  an  annual 
contribution  of  the  Tennessee  Association 
and  donations  from  individuals.  The  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  association  are  to  act  as 
Trustees,  and  when  a  sufficient  amount  has 
been  raised  loans  will  be  made  from  it  to 
worthy  young  men,  and  we  presume  also  to 
worthy  young  women,  to  enable  them  to  e- 
cure  a  college  education  in  pharmacy. 

The  object  is  to  be  commended,  and  we 
trust  that  the  example  of  the  T.  P.  A.  will 
be  imitated  by  other  pharmaceutical  asocia- 
tions. 

The  history  of  educational  loan  funds  con- 
ducted by  societies  other  than  pharmaceutical 
indicates  that  young  men  who  are  ambitious 
enough  and  far-sighted  enough  to  pursue  a 
college  education  to  completion  almost  in- 
variably repay  such  loans,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence such  a  fund,  if  properly  administered, 
should  increase  with  age. 
<> 

THE  A.  M.  A.  POST-GRADUATE 
COURSE. 

One  of  the  many  good  things  championed 
by  the  American  Medical  Association  is  a 
four  years'  post-graduate  course  of  study  for 
physicians,  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
County   Medical   Societies. 

The  curriculum  is  set  forth  in  four  pamph- 
lets of  about  50  to  90  pages  each,  giving  a 
program  of  subjects  for  weekly  and  monthly 
meetings,  suggestions  for  study,  and  lists  of 
reference  books. 

To  what  extent  physicians  avail  themselves 
of  this  work  the  writer  is  unable  to  say,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  read  the  curriculum  of  the 
post-graduate  course  without  being  convinced 
of  the  fact  that  the  A.  M.  A.  has  inaugurated 
a  work  which  possesses  great  possibilities  for 


tile  improvement  of  liic  mass  of  medical 
practitioners. 

That  physicians  generally  seem  to  accept 
this  work  with  serious  consideration  is  an 
indication  of  how  much  more  alert  they  are 
to  the  means  of  general  improvement  than 
pharmacists.  One  who  is  familiar  with  the 
difficulty  of  getting  a  collection  of  local 
pharmacists  together  for  any  purpose  will 
appreciate  this  fact.  Indeed  it  has  been  said 
more  than  once  that  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine as  a  whole  owes  its  superiority  in  rank 
to  pharmacy,  and  the  greater  dignity  in 
which  it  is  held,  to  the  faithfulness  of  physi- 
cians to  their  State  and  County  Medical  So- 
cieties. 

The  success  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Branches 
which  have  been  organized  long  enough  to 
show  local  druggists  what  can  be  done  for 
their  mutual  improvement  by  a  monthly  com- 
ing together,  and  of  a  few  independent  phar- 
maceutical associations  in  several  of  the 
cities  indicates  the  possibilities  for  a  like 
program   for  pharmacists. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  where  each  indi- 
vidual pharmacist  can  do  something  towards 
professional  advancement,  and  every  town 
and  district  where  there  is  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  members  to  do  so  should  organize  a 
branch  and  when  organized  should  support  it, 
either  by  attendance  of  themselves  or  by  se- 
curing the  attendance  of  their  assistants.  As 
a  rule  it  is  easier  to  find  men  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  furnish  a  program  than  to  ob- 
tain an  audience  to  listen  to  it.  Besides, 
many  druggists  who  regard  their  own  ex- 
perience as  humdrum  and  trivial,  after  at- 
tending a  few  such  meetings  will  discover  that 
they  also  possess  information  that  would  be 
of  value  to  others. 

The  summer  season  is  the  time  to  plan  pro- 
grams and  to  get  the  members  together  for 
the  winter  campaign.  Where  no  branch  is  in 
existence  it  can  be  organized  and  initiated  by 
an  out-of-doors  meeting. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    TO    THE 

SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
All  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  interested  in  the   Scientific 
Section  are  respectfully  requested  to  advise 
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any  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Section  at  an 
early  opportunity  of  the  subject  or  subjects 
of  any  paper  or  papers  that  they  contemplate 
presenting  before  the  Section  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Association  August  19-24,  at 
Denver,  Col.  Many  of  the  active  members  of 
the  Section  are  busy  with  Pharmacopoeia 
work,  and  should  be  able  to  present  interest- 
ing resumes  of  results  determined  to  date. 
Others  have  undoubtedly  carried  out  special 
lines  of  research,  the  results  of  which  would 
be  of  much  interest  to  many  members  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting.  Each  and  every 
member  of  the  Association  in  a  position  to 
present  papers  before  the  Section  is  earnestly 
requested  to  prepare  such  paper  or  papers, 
and  advise  any  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  title  or  titles  at  an  early  date. 

Committee  on  Scientific  Papers. 
W.  O.  Richtmann,  Chairman, 

Satsuma  Heights,  Fla. 
<> 
SECTION  ON  PRACTICAL  PHAR- 
MACY AND  DISPENSING. 

Indications  at  this  early  date  all  point  to 
a  most  interesting  convention  at  our  forth- 
coming meeting  in  Denver.  Much  work  has 
already  been  done  with  this  end  in  view ; 
much  more  still  remains  to  be  done  if  we  are 
to  excel  the  achievements  of  former  years. 
While  the  aggregate  of  such  work  seems 
large,  if  each  loyal  member  will  but  play  his 
part — the  contribution  of  a  single  article, 
essay,  or  paper  on  some  subject  pertaining 
to  our  profession — the  final  result  will  be 
most  gratifying  to  the  committee  in  charge, 
to  the  members  in  attendance,  and  to  the 
larger  audience  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  throughout  the  entire 
land. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
has  within  its  ranks  hundreds  of  capable 
pharmacists  who  ought  to  undertake  and 
assist  in  this  unselfish  work.  The  contribu- 
tors to  this  Section  in  the  past  have  always 
been  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  pharmaceutical 
press  because  of  their  great  value  to  the 
practical  every-day  pharmacists.  Contributors 
therefore  derive  the  benefit  of  this  publicity, 
while  indirectly  it  adds  to  their  personal 
prestige  as  pharmacists  worthy  of  their  call- 
ing. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  we  may  receive 
many  responses  from  new  members  this  year, 
and  the  committee  stands  ready  at  all  times 
to  offer  advice  or   suggestions   for  intended 


articles  in  this  particular  field.  Let  the  re- 
sponse be  quite  general  this  year.  Let  each 
one  do  his  part,  however  small,  and  let  us 
all  get  better  acquainted  with  the  work  when 
we  convene  at  Denver  in  August. 
Fraternally  yours, 

P.  Henry  Utech,  Chairman. 
J.  Leon  Lascoff,  Secretary. 

Meadville,   Pa.,  June  19,   1912. 
<> 
SECTION  ON  HISTORICAL 
PHARMACY. 
Bulletin  No.  2.      . 
The  Committee  on  Historical  Pharmacy  is 
not  in  position  to   offer  boxes   of   Havanna 
cigars  as  prizes,  like  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mercial Interests   (vide  Journal  A.  Ph.  A., 
May,   p.    509),  but  is   nevertheless   happy   to 
report  that  a  number  of  papers  have  already 
been  contributed  and  many  more  have  been 
promised. 

The  paper,  "Some  Pharmacists  in  Xew 
York  City  Three-Fourths  of  a  Century  Ago" 
(Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  April,  p.  359),  by  Ewen 
Mclntyre,  the  nestor  of  New  York  City 
pharmacists,  should  also  stimulate  others  to 
record  the  history  of  some  pharmacies  in  their 
respective  cities  or  states.  And  the  paper  by 
Ernest  C.  Marshall,  "The  Early  History  of 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy"  (J. 
A.  Ph.  A.,  January,  p.  53),  should  tempt  other 
colleges  also  to  write  up  their  history  and 
have  same  published  in  the  Journal  and  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  Association. 

The  committee  beg  to  announce  that  Prof. 
Edward  Kremers'  innovation  at  the  Boston 
convention  will  be  followed  by  an  illustrated 
historical  lecture  at  the  Friday  evening  meet- 
ing of  the  Section  at  Denver. 

Besides    papers,     we    also     solicit    letters, 
photos,  books,  etc.,  on  historical  subjects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Chairman. 
Edward  Kremers,  Historian. 
Caswell  A.  Mavo,  Secretary. 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  June  15,  1912. 
<> 

MR.    BODEMANN'S    VIEWS    ON 
PARCELS  POST  AND  OTHER 

THINGS. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor — I  understand  that  on  the 
door  of  your  sanctum  in  the  twelfth  story  of 
a  Columbus  sky-scraper  you  have  a  card : 
"Contributions  are  solicited,  and  if  they  don't 
meet   our   approval   the   contributor  will   not 
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be  fired  out  of  the  window."  This  gives  me 
courage  to  whisper  a  dissent  from  your 
views,  or  from  some  of  your  views,  on  "Par- 
cels-Post." 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  a  prophet,  but 
I  am  not  blind,  and  I  do  firmly  believe  that 
Parcels-Post  will  come!  Why?  Because  all 
other  so-called  civilized,  and  some  of  the  not 
yet  civilized  ones  have  parcels-post.  Your 
argument  that  it  will  crush  out  the  small  mer- 
chant by  the  mail-order  houses  is  a  lame  one, 
very  lame,  because  it  proves  just  the  contrary. 

You  describe  the  fearful  inroads  of  the 
mail-order  houses  into  the  business  of  the 
small  merchant  in  the  country.  My  dear  Ed- 
itor, I  do  not  take  a  back  seat  to  your  love 
and  championship  of  the  small  community 
and  its  merchants,  but  if  whole  communities 
have  been  wiped  oflf  the  map  by  the  mail-or- 
der houses  without  Parcels-Post  as  a  factor, 
then  parcels-post  with  its  rate  so  adjusted 
that  our  mutual  friend  the  country  merchant 
is  protected  against  the  mail-order  houses  of 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago — who  could  not 
share  in  the  low  rates  of  the  so-called  Zone 
Schedule  of  the  Parcels-Post — and,  if  it  be 
true,  that  Parcels-Post  wll  benefit  the  largest 
number  of  our  citizens,  and  injure  the  small 
merchant,  then,  if  your  honor  please,  would 
not  that  be  a  knock-down  argument  for 
rather  than  against  Parcels-Post? 

Laws  that  benefit  the  few  against  the  many 
are  class  legislation  and  have  no  place  on  the 
statute  books  of  a  democratic  government. 

I  understand  you  are  not  a  very  sound 
sleeper,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  incen- 
diary letter  does  not  conjure  up  nightmare 
before  your  nocturnal  vision.  I  would  rather 
be  sent  to  the  correction  house  for  disorderly 
digestion  than  express  views  which  I  don't 
hold. 

Parcels-Post  will  come — will  follow  in  the 
wake  of  civilization.  All  the  romances  of 
Fenimore  Cooper  could  not  prevent  the  "Last 
of  the  Mohicans"  from  being  the  last  one, 
and  incidentally  with  the  last  Indian  in  the 
wilderness  gone,  we  have  more  bad  Indians 
than  ever. 

The  double-decker — the  Pharisee  and  time- 
server,  the  Tartuffe,  the  Patriot  for  Revenue 
Only  of  the  new  era  is  as  treacherous  a 
Cherokee  as  the  genuine  redskin  ever  was. 

But  that  belongs  to  another  Parcel  of  a  job 
lot  of  canned  Essays  on  r^Iodern  Diseases. 


THE  CONTRACT  PLAN. 

Pardon  my  frankness,  but  if  you  had  cut 
out  all  but  the  opening  paragraph  of  your 
editorial  on  the  Contract  Plan  it  would  have 
been  a  corker. 

Of  course,  you  would  and  could  have  given 
your  readers  a  knock-me-down  argument  on 
organization,  and  on  honesty. 

Speaking  shorthand,  any  plan, — the  best  not 
excepted — without  organzation  and  without 
honesty  is  not  worth  a  continental,  and  with 
honesty  you  need  no  plan ;  and  any  plan  that 
cannot  be  carried  out  is  moonshine,  and  you 
cannot  weave  leather  out  of  moonshine. 

I  have  discussed  these  several  plans  with 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  and, — while  they 
talk  guardedly  and  wisely  when  talking  for 
publication — when  you  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  there  is  none  of  the  plans  that  can  be 
carried  out,  even  if  the  good  will  is  there,  un- 
less you  have  honest,  honorable  men  strongly 
organized. 

Any  Pharisee  and  monte  card  expert  can 
shoot  the  best  plan  so  full  of  holes  that  a 
scar-battered  flag  of  the  Iron  Brigade  looks 
like  sound  material  beside  it. 

WANTED,  A  NEW  PROPAGANDA. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  when  a  lifelong  Democrat  came  to 
the  assistance  of  a  Republican  President  with 
his  matchless  eloquence,  and  his  words  were 
like  a  flash  of  lightning  from  North  to 
South,  from  East  to  West.  The  speaker  was 
Douglass,  the  President  was  A.  Lincoln,  op- 
ponents in  the  political  campaign  of  1860,  but 
not  in  the  20th  century  billingsgate  style. 

Said  Douglass :  "No  longer  are  we  either 
Republicans  or  Democrats,  but  either  Patri- 
ots or  Traitors."  That,  Mr.  Editor,  applies 
to  Pharmacy  at  the  present  hour !  Now  that 
the  doctrine  of  propaganda  is  preached  from 
housetops  and  from  convention  platforms, 
the  pharamcists  of  America  must  choose  be- 
tween patriots  or  traitors. 

The  man  who  preaches  Propaganda  and 
practices  Quackery  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause 
of  pharmacy  "A  house  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand."  You  can  not  be  fish  in 
front  and  roast  beef  in  the  rear.  If  you  want 
confidence  from  public  and  physician  you 
must  come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  At 
the  risk  of  being  adjudged  a  heretic  I  firmly 
believe  and  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  phar- 
macy needs  a  crusade  for  honesty,  honor  and 
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self-respect  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
propaganda,  and  on  this  platform,  your  cru- 
sade for  better  things  in  pharmacy  must 
stand  or  fall ! 

If  you  succeed,  as  I  sincerely  hope  and 
trust,  you  will  be  a  new  "Saveur  de  Societe" 
as  they  termed  it  in  the  time  of  Xapoleon 
III;  if  you  fail,  you  will  have  sacrificed  your 
ease  and  comfort  for  the  sake  of  a  noble 
cause  and  will  be  crucified  on  the  cross  of 
quackery,   dishonor  and  charlatanry. 

The  A.  Ph.  A.,  for  over  half  a  century  the 
valiant  standard  bearer  for  clean,  decent, 
honest  pharmacy,  should  be  the  rallying 
ground  for  American  Pharmacists,  and  if, 
like  in  the  days  of  1861,  we  could  sing:  "We 
are  coming,  father  Beal,  50,000  strong,"  you 
would  have  an  army  that  would  sway  every- 
thing before  it ! 

There  never  was  a  breath  of  suspicion  of 
quackery  raised  against  this  noble  association, 
for  which  you  wage  warfare,  and  whether 
there  is  immediate  return  for  the  $5.00  dues 
in  sight  or  not,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every 
self-respecting  pharmacist  loving  his  cau^e 
to  join  this  army  and  contribute  his  mite,  no 
matter  how  small  and  humble,  to  the  victory 
of  the  future.  If  the  cause  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
does  not  conquer,  pharmacy  will  be  one  of  the 
lost  arts !  With  the  warriors  of  our  militant 
N.  A.  R.  D.  fighting  for  a  decent  living,  de- 
cent hours,  decent  rest,  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  for 
decent  pharmacy,  I  behold  the  dawn  of  a  new 
morn.  W.   Bode.m.xnn. 

<> 
U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MA- 
RINE HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 
RECENT  CHANGES  IN  PHARMACISTS' 
ASSIGNMENTS. 

Brown,  F.  I.,  Pharmacist.  Relieved  from 
duty  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Chelsea,  Mass., 
and  directed  to  report  to  the  medical  officer 
in  command  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Vine- 
yard Haven,  Mass.,  for  duty  and  assignment 
to  quarters.     April  29,  1912. 

Thurston,  E.  J.,  Pharmacist.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Pharmacist  O.  C.  Cannon,  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Chicago. 
111.,  and  directed  to  report  to  the  medical  offi- 
cer in  command  of  the  Marine  Hospital, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  for  duty  and  assignment  to 
quarters.     April  29,  1912. 

Troxlcr,  R.  F.,  Pharmacist.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Pharmacist  E.  J.  Thurston,  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Evans- 
ville, Ind.,  and  directed  to  report  to  the  medi- 


cal officer  in  command  of  the  ^Marine  Hospi- 
tal, San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  duty  and  as- 
signment to  quarters.     April  29,  1912. 

Cannon,  C.  C,  Pharmacist.  Upon  the  ar- 
rival of  Pharmacist  F.  L.  Brown,  relieved 
from  duty  at  the  Marne  Hospital  ,Vineyard 
Haven,  Mass.,  and  directed  to  report  to  the 
medical  officer  in  command  of  the  Marine 
Hospital,  Chicago,  111.,  for  duty  and  assign- 
ment to  quarters.     April  29,  1912. 

Granted  20  days'  leave  of  absence  from 
May  10,  1912. 

Bierman,  C.  H.,  Pharmacist.  Upon  arrival 
of  Pharmacist  J.  L.  Osborn,  relieved  from 
duty  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  directed  to  report 
to  the  medical  officer  in  command.  Marine 
Hospital,  Portland,  Me.,  for  duty  and  as- 
signment to  quarters.     May  17,  1912. 

Osborn,  J.  L.,  Pharmacist.  Relieved  from 
duty  at  Fort  Stanton,  N.  M.,  and  directed  to 
report  to  the  medical  officer  in  command, 
Marine  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Aid.,  for  duty 
and  assignment  to  quarters.     Alay  17,  1912. 

Granted  five  days'  leave  of  absence  en- 
route  to  station.     May  17,  1912. 

Pharmacist  M.  B.  Eldridge  resigned,  ef- 
fective May  27,  1912.     May  21,  1912. 

Irwin,  C.  H.,  Pharmacist.  Upon  arrival  of 
Pharmacist  Troxler,  relieved  from  duty  at 
San  Francisco  quarantine  station  and  directed 
to  report  to  the  medical  officer  in  command, 
Fort  Stanton  Sanatorium  for  duty  and  as- 
signment to  quarters.     May  22,   1912. 

Troxler,  R.  F.,  Pharmacist.  Orders  dated 
April  29,  1912,  directing  him  to  report  to 
Marine  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  amend- 
ed so  as  to  direct  him  to  report  to  the  medi- 
cal officer  in  command  of  the  San  Francisco 
Quarantine  Station  for  duty  and  assignment 
to  quarters.     May  22,  1912. 

Weitgcnant,  W.  W.,  Pharmacist.  Granted 
three  months'  leave  of  absence  from  June  1, 
1912.     May  27,   1912. 

Pharmacist  Julius  E.  Beck  resigned,  ef- 
fective June  7,  1912. 


THE     MISSOURI     PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  Mo.  Ph.  A.  held  its  thirty-fourth  an- 
nual meeting  at  Pertle  Springs  (Warrens- 
burg),  June  11-14.     It  was  the  eleventh  meet- 
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ing  place  and  the  convention  voted  to  meet 
again  at  the  same  place,  the  second  Tuesday 
in  June,  1913. 

The  register  shows  70  members,  62  sales- 
men, 53  ladies  and  3  children,  a  total  of  188. 
Of  those  who  attended  the  m€eting  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  following  were  present  this 
year :  J.  M.  Love,  F.  R.  Dimmitt,  Charles  L. 
Wright,  William  Mittelbach,  H.  M.  Whelpley 
and  George  L.  Parsons.  Of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  organization  meeting  in  1879,  C.  L. 
Clifford  and  F.  R.  Dimmitt  were  present  in 
1913.  H.  M.  Whelpley  completed  his  twen- 
tieth successive  year  as  Secretary. 

Ralph  L.  Wardin,  Nevada,  was  unanimously 
nominated  for  reappointment  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Pharmacy.  His  term  expires 
July  1. 

Treasurer  Mittelbach  reported  a  cash  bal- 
ance of  $283.53.  Forty-four  new  members 
\vere  elected.  Seven  deaths  occurred  during 
the  past  year. 

The  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  were 
represented  by  delegates  and  communications. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  condemning  the 
action  of  the  ^Missouri  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner in  placing  a  ban  on  Druggists'  Liability 
Insurance. 

Secretary  Charles  E.  Zinn  and  President 
William  ^littelbach  reported  for  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  which  has  adopted  practical  exami- 
nations and  now  requires  one  year  high- 
school  work  or  its  equivalent  before  taking 
an  examination. 

Ed.  C.  Fritsche.  of  Leavenworth,  repre- 
sented the  Kansas  Ph.  A.  in  an  interesting  ad- 
dress. 

Several  of  the  papers  were  accompanied  by 
demonstrations  and  illustrations  and  much 
time  was  devoted  to  practical  discussions. 

A  committee  was  appointed  on  the  Procter 
Monument  Fund. 

A  report  was  made  on  the  Beal  Fund,  the 
interest  of  which  is  used  in  paying  the  dues 
of  the  candidate  for  registration  making  the 
highest  general  average. 

It  was  decided  to  discontinue  giving  medals 
for  papers.  Prizes  were  discarded  several 
years  ago. 

Although  Missouri  was  the  first  state  to 
urge  the  attendance  of  w-omen  and  children 
it  does  not  have  an  auxiliary.  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Whelpley  directed  this  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment. 


MO.  PH.  A.  OFFICERS  FOR  191 1-12. 

President,  H.  O.  A.  Huegel,  St.  Louis. 

Honorary  President,  F.  R.  Dimmitt,  Kansas 
City. 

First  Vice  President,  Jesse  E.  Koppenbrink, 
Higginsville. 

Second  Vice  President,  Ed.  G.  Schroers, 
St.  Joseph. 

Third  Vice  President,  Dr.  E.  L.  Rhodes, 
Lincoln. 

Treasurer,  William  Mittelbach,  Boonville. 

Permanent  Secretary,  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
St.  Louis. 

Local  Secretary,  F.  W.  Robinson,  Warrens- 
burg. 

COUNCIL. 

I.  Ben  Miller,  Cape  Girardeau,  Chairman. 

Leo  Suppan,  St.  Louis,  Vice  Chairman. 

D.  V.  Whitney,  Kansas  City,  Secretary. 

Paul  L.  Hess,  Kansas  City,  and  J.  A.  Trim- 
ble, Butler. 

THE  PAPERS. 

1.  Castor  Oil  and  Castor  Bottle.  By  J.  F. 
Llewellyn,   Mexico,   Mo. 

2.  Crushed  Fruits.  The  Process  of  ]\Ianu- 
facture  and  Sterilization  Against  Bacteria. 
Yeast  and  Molds.  By  O.  J.  Cloughly,  St. 
Louis. 

3.  Is  an  Itinerant  Association  Successful? 
By  Francis  Hemm,  St.  Louis. 

4.  A  Formula  for  Deodorized  Tincture 
from  Deodorized  Opium.  By  Wm.  K.  Ilhardt, 
St.  Louis. 

0.  A  Poisoning  Expert  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.     By  Leo  Suppan,  St.  Louis. 

6.  The  Missouri  Pharmacy  Law  Compared 
with  the  Beal  Model  Law^  By  William  Mit- 
telbach, Boonville,  Mo. 

7.  The  Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion 1887  Meeting.  By  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
St.  Louis. 

8.  American  ]\Iedicine.  By  J.  F.  Llewellyn, 
]\Iexico,  Mo. 

9.  Analysis  of  the  Missouri  Pharmacy  Law. 
By  William  Mittelbach,  Boonville,  Mo. 

10.  The  Issues  of  the  Day.  By  H.  O.  A. 
Huegel,  St.  Louis. 

11.  The  Sale  of  Poisons.  By  William  Mit- 
telbach, Boonville,  Mo. 

12.  Practical  Suggestions.  By  O.  J.  Clough- 
ley,  St.  Louis. 

13.  The  Indian  Doctor.  By  Dr.  H.  M 
Whelpley.  St.  Louis. 

The  Missouri  Pharmaceutical  Travelers' 
Association  held  its  twenty-first  annual  meet- 
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ing  and  elected  the  following  officers :  Bob 
Grigor,  President;  Ed.  Himburg,  First  Vice 
President ;  O.  H.  Oestereich,  Second  Vice 
President;  V.  H.  Tisdale,  Third  Vice  Presi- 
dent; W.  R.  Adelsperger,  Secretary;  D.  R. 
Dunavan,  Assistant  Secretary;  Dan  Liddy, 
Treasurer;  Andrew  E.  Holmes,  Publicity 
Representative ;  C.  L.  Chittenden,  Scrgeant- 
at-Arms. 

Council:  C.  M.  Coon  (Chairman),  Kansas 
City;  Rex  Hood,  Kansas  City;  Charles  Wag- 
ner, St.  Louis;  Otto  P.  Meyer,  St.  Louis.  C. 
L.  Chittenden,  St.  Louis,  Charles  Wagner,  St. 
Louis,  and  Ed.  Hunter,  Kansas  City,  were 
appointed  as  a  welcome  committee,  to  coop- 
erate with  a  similar  committee  from  the  Mo. 
Ph.  A.  The  travelers  raise  the  money  for  the 
entertainment,  secure  the  prizes  and  have 
charge  of  the  social  features  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Wm.  H.  Lament  is  Chairman  of 
the  committee. 

H.  M.  Whelplev,  Secretary. 
<> 

ILLINOIS   PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation at  Springfield  was  the  report  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  on  the  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  the  graduation  prerequisite. 
The  committee  had  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
all  of  the  registered  pharmacists  of  the  state 
inviting  them  to  vote  upon  this  subject. 
Twelve  hundred  and  twelve  votes  were  re- 
ceived—965  in  favor  of  the  graduation  re- 
quirement and  247  opposed,  thus  putting  a 
quietus  on  the  statement  which  has  been 
made  frequently,  that  the  druggists  of  Illinois 
are  opposed  to  the  graduation  prerequisite. 

The  Association  also  adopted  resolutions 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  Biroth,  who  was 
President  of  the  I.  Ph.  A.  during  1881-82, 
local  Secretary  at  the  World's  Fair  meeting  in 
1893,  and  Honorary  President  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  1912-1913. 

The  Convention  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful ever  held  by  the  Association.  The  at- 
tendance was  large,  the  sessions  harmonious 
and  the  entertainments  delightful.  Much 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  entertainments 
and  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  is  due  the 
Sangaman  County  Retail  Druggist's  Associa- 
tion, who  with  the  Illinois  Pharmaceutical 
Traveler's  Association  had  charge  of  these 
features. 


The  reports  of  the  financial  officers  showed 
that  the  Association  is  in  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Fifty  new  members  were  elected  at  the 
meeting. 

The  officers  elected  are:  President,  J.  H. 
Wells,  Chicago;  First  Vice  President,  Ralph 
E.  Dorland,  Springfield;  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, J.  A.  Reiss,  Rock  Island ;  Third  Vice 
President,  Paul  Grace,  West  Salem ;  Secre- 
tary, W.  B.  Day,  Chicago;  Treasurer,  Chris 
Garver,  Bloomington. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Quincy. 
W.  B.  Day,  Secretary. 

<> 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF 
THE  FEDERATION  INTER- 
NATIONALE PHARMACEU- 
TIQUE. 

N.'VME  AND  WHERE  ESTABLISHED. 

Article  1.  On  the  5th  September,  1910,  the 
Tenth  International  Pharmaceutical  Congress, 
held  at  Brussels,  resolved  at  the  proposal  of 
"de  Nederlandsche  Maatschappij  ter  bevord- 
ering  der  Pharmacie"  to  the  establishment  of 
an.  International  Union,  formed  out  of  the 
National  Pharmaceutical  Societies,  Associa- 
tions and  Companies,  and  to  be  known  as 
the  "Federation  Internationale  Pharmaceu- 
tique." 

The  Federation  will  have  its  registered  Of- 
fice at  the  Hague. 

OBJECT. 

Article  2.  The  object  of  the  Federation  is 
the  promotion  of  Pharmacy,  either  as  profes- 
sion or  as  applied  science,  along  international 
channels. 

Article  3.  The  Federation  will  endeavor  to 
attain  this  object  by: 

1.  Collecting  data  with  regard  to  the  phar- 
maceutical profession  in  all  countries  and  by 
supplying  information  on  scientific  and  prac- 
tical pharmacy. 

2.  By  promoting  uniformity  in  the  qualifi- 
cations required  for  education  and  tuition. 

3.  By  studying  the  laws  regulating  the 
pharmaceutical  profession. 

4.  By  giving  advice  and  supplying  data  with 
regard  to  the  laws  relating  to  pharmacy. 
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5.  By  organizing  international  pharmaceu- 
tical congresses. 

6.  By  filing  the  papers  of  these  international 
congresses,  arranging  and  working  out  the 
subjects  treated  there  and  studying  fresh  sub- 
jects for  treatment. 

7.  By  making  arrangements  for  taking  part 
in  congresses  of  interest  to  pharmacy  and  by 
collaboration  with  other  international  socie- 
ties. 

8.  By  protecting  the  rights  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical profession. 

;».  By  opposing  the  sale  of  secret  remedies 
and  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  sale  of 
medicines  by  unqualified  persons. 

10.  By  promoting  uniformity  in  the  form 
of  medicines  and  methods  of  investigation. 

12.  By  promoting  international  ententes, 
regulating  the  drug-trade. 

13.  By  exercising  its  influence  in  the  event 
of  an  international  regulation  of  patents, 
brands  and   trade-marks. 

14.  By  the  publication  of  papers  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  international  pharmaceutics. 

15.  By  doing  all  other  things  as  may  be 
considered  conducive  to  the  attainment  of 
tlie  object  of  the  Federation. 

MEMBERS. 

Article  4.  The  members  of  the  Federation 
are  divided  into  honorary  members,  ordinary 
members,  corresponding  members  and  asso- 
ciates. 

Article  5.  Honorary  members  are  those 
who  have  done  special  service  for  and  de- 
serve well  of  the  Federation.  They  are  nom- 
inated by  the  Central  Committee. 

Article  6.     Ordinary  members  are: 

1.  The  Governments  subsidizing  the  Feder- 
ation. They  are  represented  in  the  Central 
Committee  by  a  voting  member. 

2.  Those  National  Pharmaceutical  Socie- 
ties which  are  incorporated  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  representing  the  pharmaceutical 
profession  in  their  country  in  the  widest 
sense.  They  are  represented  in  the  Central 
"Committee  by  voting  delegates.  The  Central 
Committee  decides  as  to  the  admission  of  the 
National  Societies. 

3.  The  President  and  General  Secretary  of 
the  last  held  International  Congress  and  those 
of  the  next. 

Article     7.     Corresponding     members     are 


nominated  by  the  Central  Committee  in  coun- 
tries or  colonies  having  no  pharmaceutical 
association,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

Article  8.  Associates  are  those  persons  and 
societies  who  wish  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  "Federation  Internationale  Pharmaccu- 
tique"  and  are  nominated  by  the  Central 
Committee. 

They  will  receive  the  papers  published  by 
the  Federation  and  may  be  present  at  the 
meetings  but  have  no  vote. 

Article  9.  All  persons  named  in  Articles  5, 
6  and  7  form  the  Central  Committee.  Socie- 
ties having  less  than  500  members  may  have 
one  member  as  representative  in  the  Qsntral 
Committee,  societies  with  from  500-1000 
members  two,  those  with  from  1000-1500 
three,  1500-2500  four,  2500-5000  six,  and  those 
with  more  than  5000  members  eight. 

A  member  of  the  Central  Committee  may 
transfer  his  right  to  vote  to  another  delegate 
of  his  society. 

0RG.\XIZ.\TI0X. 

Article  10.  The  Central  Committee  repre- 
sents the  Federation  both  at  law  and  other- 
wise and  appoints  a  Board  consisting  of : 
1  President,  4  Vice  Presidents,  1  General  Sec- 
retary and  2  Assistant  Secretaries. 

This  Board  is  entrusted  with  the  carrying 
into  eflfect  of  all  resolutions  of  the  Federation. 

The  Board  has  its  office  at  the  Hague  and 
meets  there.  A  Board  meeting,  however,  may 
also  be  called  elsewhere  if  deemed  expedient 
by  the  President.  The  General  Secretary 
must  reside  at  the  Hague,  he  is  appointed  for 
a  period  of  six  years  and  is  re-eligible.  The 
other  members  of  the  Board  are  elected  by 
and  from  among  the  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  for  a  period  of  three  years  and 
are  re-eligible. 

The  Board  regulates  its  business  by  its  own 
domestic  rules. 

Article  11.  The  President  or  one  of  the 
Vice  Presidents  presides  the  meetings  and 
with  the  Secretary  signs  all  outgoing  docu- 
ments. The  President  or  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents  must  reside  in  Holland. 

The  General  Secretary  is  entrusted  with 
the  files,  the  convening  of  meetings  and  the 
carrying  into  eflfect  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Board.  In  consultation  with  the  Board  he 
appoints  a  staflF. 

He  manages  all  moneys  belonging  to  the 
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Federation  and,  annually,  has  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  management  to  the  Board. 

The  President  enters  into  a  written  agree- 
ment with  the  General  Secretary  for  the  time 
he  will  be  in  office.  This  agreement  must  be 
valid  according  to  Dutch  law.  The  Board 
fixes  the  amount  of  his  guarantee  for  the 
moneys  under  him. 

REVENUE. 

Article  12.  The  income  of  the  Federation 
consists  of : 

1.  Government  subsides. 

2.  Fixed  annual  contributions  of  the  na- 
tional societies,  members  of  the  Federation. 
This  contribution  is  fixed  at  fr  100. —  for 
eacli  delegate,  the  society  has  a  right  to  ap- 
point in  the  Central  Committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  number  of  its  members.  This 
contribution  may  be  notified  by  the  Central 
Committee  for  each  subsequent  year. 

The  fixed  contributions  sub  2  are  to  be 
sent,  by  the  members  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee representing  the  national  societies  before 
the  1st  May  of  each  year,  by  registered  letter 
or  P.  O.  O.  to  the  General  Secretary  at  the 
Hague. 

3.  Annual  contributions  of  associates.  This 
contribution  is  fixed  at  fr  20. —  p.  a. 

4.  Donations,  voluntary  contributions  or 
bequests  by  societies  or  individuals. 

SPECIAL  COMMISSIONS. 

Article  13.  The  Central  Committee  may 
appoint  special  commissions  for  special  pur- 
poses and  also  invite  persons,  not  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee,  to  take  part 
in  the  work  and  discussions  of  such  commis- 
sions. 

These  special  commissions  will  draw  up  a 
report  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board,  while  all 
papers  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary. 

.Article  14.  The  Central  Committee  may 
grant  a  fixed  amount  for  the  labors  of  these 
special  commissions. 

MEETINGS. 

Article  15.     The  meetings  are  divided  into : 

1.  Board  meetings. 

2.  General  meetings. 

P.oard  meetings  arc  called  by  the  President 
or  when  the  request  of  three  members  of  the 
Board. 

The  general  meetings  are  called  by  the 
President  or  if  deemed  expedient  by  the  Cen- 


tral Committee  at  a  place  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Board.  Proposals  to  this  effect  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  by  registered  letter. 
If  necessary  the  Central  Committee  takes  a 
decision  in  this  regard  by  votes  in  writing. 

All  members  of  the  Central  Committee  may 
attend  these  general  meetings. 

Resolutions  at  these  meetings  are  carried 
by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
polled. 

Article  16.  Instead  of  in  a  meeting,  voting 
and  treatment  of  subjects  may  also  take  place 
by  registered  letter. 

x\rticle  17.  The  Board  of  the  federation 
may  lend  its  assistance  for  holding  an  Inter- 
national Congress  after  consulting  the  phar- 
maceutical societies  in  the  country  where  the 
Congress  is  to  be  held. 

Article  18.  The  organizing  of  these  inter- 
national congresses  is  entrusted  to  a  National 
Committee ;  Presidents  and  General  Secretary 
are  appointed  in  consultation  with  the  Board 
of  the  Federation. 

*  The  International  Congresses  are  regulated 
by  the  Organizing  National  Committee  in 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  the  Federa- 
tion. 

GEXER.^L   STIPUL.VTIONS. 

Article  19.  The  Federation  will  not  en- 
croach upon  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the 
National  Societies. 

Article  20.  Any  proposal  to  alter  these 
rules  will  have  to  be  put  forward  by  the 
Board  or  by  the  Central  Committee. 

Article  21.  Any  proposal  to  dissolve  the 
Federation  will  have  to  come  from  the  Board 
or  from  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Central  Committee.  It  can  only  be  put  to 
vote  at  a  meeting  convened  at  least  three 
months  previously  by  registered  letter  and  at 
which  at  least  one-half  of  the  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  exercises  the  right  to 
vote. 

Voting  members,  who  are  prevented  from 
attending  this  meeting  may  register  their  vote 
by  registered  letter.  If  one-half  of  the  mem- 
bers is  not  either  present  or  represented  the 
proposal  will  be  voted  upon  in  writing.  In 
the  latter  case  the  proposal  must  be  agreed  to 
with  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  regis- 
tered. 

.\rticle  22.  Societies,  desiring  to  discon- 
tinue their  membership,  are  to  give  at  least 
one  year's  notice  thereof. 
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Article  23.  These  rules  and  regulations 
will  be  construed  according  to  the  French 
text  and  the  Dutch  law. 

Article  24.  In  case  the  Federation  is  dis- 
solved all  its  possessions  become  the  property 
■of  the  State  of  the  Netherlands. 


THE   INTERNATIONAL   OPIUM    CON- 
FERENCE. 

International  action  to  control  the  tratitic  in 
opium,  morphine,  cocaine,  and  other  drugs 
with  like  properties  seems  likely  to  result 
from  the  Opium  Conference  which  has  re- 
cently been  sitting  at  The  Hague.  The  in- 
itiative and  influence  of  our  own  representa- 
tives have  been  particularly  directed  towards 
practical  legislation  to  deal  with  the  traffic  in 
morphine  and  cocaine,  and  their  efforts  have 
met  with  very  general  sympathy  and  support. 
It  is  "understood  that  the  representatives  of 
the  twelve  powers  concerned  are  agreed  that 
these  drugs  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported except  without  a  permit,  but  the  act- 
ual terms  of  the  convention  are  not  yet 
known.  The  object  aimed  at  is,  of  course,  to 
limit,  as  far  as  possible,  the  production  of 
cocaine  and  morphine  by  the  demand  for 
bona-fide  medicinal  purposes.  That  a  large 
proportion  of  the  output  of  these  alkaloids  is 
put  to  illicit  uses  cannot  be  disputed,  and  any 
measure  of  legislation  which  appreciably  cur- 
tails irregular  traffic  in  these  drugs  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  diminished  production, 
and  possibly  to  some  alteration  in  price.  The 
possible  effect  on  the  market  for  cocaine  and 
morphine  and  their  salts  of  the  operation  of 
such  regulations  as  the  conference  may  in- 
itiate must  not  be  overlooked,  but  it  will  be 
better  to  await  until  the  terms  of  such  regu- 
lations are  available  before  speculating  as  to 
what  those  effects  may  be. — Pharmaceuiical 
Journal  (London). 


EXTRACTS    FROM    OLDFIELD 

BILL  (H.  B.  23417)  TO  AMEND 

THE    PATENT    LAW. 

Section   17        ******       * 

If  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  the  pat- 
ent, except  the  first  four  years,  the  patented 
invention  shall  not  be  manufactured,  or  the 
patented  process  carried  on  within  the  United 
States,  its   Territories,   or   possesions   afore- 


said to  an  adequate  extent  by  the  owner 
thereof,  or  by  those  authorized  by  him,  then 
any  person  demanding  it  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  license  from  the  ozi.iier  of  the  patent  to 
n.anufacture  the  invention  or  to  carry  on  the 
patented  process,  unless  the  owner  shall  show 
sufficient  cause  for  such  inaction. 

Upon  the  refusal  of  such  a  license  by  the 
owner  of  the  patent,  the  person  seeking  such 
license  may  apply  to  the  district  court,  in  the 
district  wherein  the  owner  has  a  residence 
or  an  established  place  of  business,  to  compel 
the  granting  of  such  license.  The  court  shall 
thereupon  hear  the  person  applying  for  said 
license  and  the  owner  of  the  patent,  and,  if 
the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  the  public  in  reference  to  the 
invention  have  not  been  satisfied  by  reason  of 
the  neglect  or  the  refusal  of  the  patentee,  his 
legal  representatives,  or  those  authorized  by 
him  to  make,  use,  or  vend  the  invention,  or 
to  grant  licenses  to  others  on  reasonable 
terms  to  make,  use,  or  vend  the  same.  Said 
court  shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  ozvner 
of  the  patent  to  grant  a  license  to  the  person 
applying  therefor  in  such  form  and  upon  such 
terms  as  to  tlie  duration  of  the  license,  the 
amount  of  royalties,  security  for  payment,  the 
period  within  which  the  patented  invention 
shall  be  manufactured  or  the  patented  process 
carried  on ;  and  otherwise  as  the  court,  having 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  invention  and  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  case,  deems  just. 

From  the  order  of  the  district  court  grant- 
ing or  refusing  to  grant  such  a  license,  ap- 
peal may  be  taken  (by  the  party  aggrieved) 
to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  same 
manner  and  form  as  in  other  cases  arising 
under  the  patent  laws :  Provided,  That  the 
citizens  of  any  country  which  by  treaty,  con- 
vention, or  law  provides  that  the  manufacture 
of  the  patented  invention  or  the  carrying  on 
of  the  patented  process  in  the  United  States 
shall  be  equivalent  to  the  manufacture  or  the 
carrying  on  of  the  process  in  such  country 
will  be  considered  to  have  sufficiently  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  this  section  if 
the  invention  is  manufactured  in  said  country 
within  the  period  heretofore  mentioned. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  a  patent  a 
material  and  substantial  improvement  shall 
be  patented,  the  manufacture  of  which  would 
be  an  infringement  of  the  original  patent,  the 
owner  of  the  improvement  patent  may  apply 
to  the  district  court  in  the  district  wherein 
the  owner  of  the  original  patent  has  a  resi- 
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dence  or  an  established  place  of  business  to 
compel  the  granting  of  such  a  license  as  will 
enable  the  improvement  to  be  manufactured. 

The  court  shall  thereupon  hear  the  respect- 
ive parties,  and  if  the  court  is  satisfied  that 
the  improvement  is  of  such  a  material  and 
substantial  nature  that  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  the  public  demand  that  it 
should  be  manufactured  and  sold,  the  court 
shall  issue  an  order  requiring  the  owner  of 
the  original  patent  to  grant  a  license  to  the 
owner  of  the  improvement  patent  in  such 
form  and  upon  such  terms  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  license,  the  amount  of  royalties,  se- 
curity for  payment,  the  period  within  which 
the  patented  invention  shall  be  manufactured 
or  the  patented  process  carried  on,  and  other- 
wise, as  the  court,  having  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  original  invention  and  improve- 
ment and  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
deems  just. 

From  the  order  of  the  district  court  grant- 
ing or  refusing  such  a  license  appeal  may  be 
taken  by  the  party  aggrieved  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  in  the  same  manner  and 
form  as  in  other  cases  arising  under  the  pat- 
ent laws. 

Section  30******* 
Any  person  who  purchases  of  the  owner  of 
a  patent,  or  of  any  interest  therein,  any  ma- 
chine, manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter 
covered  by  such  patent,  shall  have  the  unre- 
stricted right  to  use,  vend,  or  lease  to  others 
to  be  used  the  specific  thing  so  purchased 
without  liability  to  action  for  infringement ; 
and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  insert  a  condition 
in  any  contract  relating  to  the  sale,  lease,  or 
license  to  use  any  article  or  process  protected 
by  a  patent  or  patents,  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  purchaser, 
lessee,  or  licensee  from  using  any  article  or 
class  of  articles,  whether  patented  or  not,  or 
any  patented  process  supplied  or  owned  by 
any  person  other  than  the  seller,  lessor,  or 
licensor  or  his  nominees;  and  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  to  insert  a  condition  in  any  contract 
relating  to  the  sale,  lease,  or  license  to  use 
any  article  or  process  protected  by  a  patent 
or  patents,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  re- 
quire the  purchaser,  lessee,  or  licensee  to  ac- 
quire from  the  seller,  lessor,  or  licensor,  or 
his  nominees,  any  article  or  class  of  articles 
not  protected  by  the  patent,  and  any  such  con- 
dition shall  be  null  and  void  as  being  in  re- 
straint of  trade  and  contrary  to  public  policy. 


Persons  having  information  of  the  death 
of  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  are  requested 
to  send  the  same  promptly  to  J.  W.  England, 
415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  age,  activities  in  pharmacy, 
family,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  When  convenient  a 
cabinet  photograph  should  accompany  data. 
<> 

HENRY  BIROTH. 

Henry  Biroth  was  born  in  Posen,  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1839,  and  came  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1857.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Dr.  Frederick 
Mahla,  one  of  the  leading  apothecaries  and 
chemists  of  the  Northwest  in  early  days;  he 
enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  Civil  War;  started 
a  store  for  himself  on  Archer  Road  and  Hal- 
sted,  and  conducted  the  old  Wahrlich  Phar- 


macy on  Kings  and  Clark  with  J.  Blocki  up 
to  the  big  fire  in  '71,  when  he  lost  all  he  had 
but  his  honor,  industry  and  credit.  Soon 
after  the  fire  he  sprouted  out  on  the  South 
Side  bigger  than  ever,  went  into  the  manu- 
facturing   of    pharmaceutical    products,    and 
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about  five  years  ago  retired,  and  followed  his 
refined  taste  for  travelng,  for  art,  music,  na- 
ture, history  and  philosophic  study. 

He  was  Local  Secretary  of  the  A.  Ph.  A, 
for  the  World's  Fair  Meeting  of  '93 ;  Hon- 
orary President  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  1911-12; 
was  twice  President  of  the  Chicago  College 
of  Pharmacy;  President  of  the  Illinois  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  1882-83;  established 
the  Biroth  Prize  for  Microscopy  at  the  Chi- 
cago College  of  Pharmacy,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Pharmacy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  But  more  than  all  of  this 
he  was  a  noble  character,  a  loving,  lovable 
man,  gentle  and  pure  as  a  child,  extremely 
modest,  and  never  lost  his  temper;  never 
caused  nor  loved  unpleasantness,  and  always 
loved  to  patch  up  things  and  conciliate.  More 
than  once  did  he  take  me  in  hand,  when  I  was 
enjoying  a  little  difiference  of  opinion  with 
other  pharmaceutical  pugilists,  now  dead,  and 
can  not  file  a  demurrer,  and  therefore  no 
names  are  mentioned.  He,  smiling,  patted  us 
on  the  shoulder,  told  us  we  were  both  right 
and  wrong  and  fools  at  that.  I  caved  in,  ad- 
mitted that  I  was  guilty,  and  did  not  cross- 
examine  him  in  his  evidence  that  the  others 
were  fools. 

The  two  Chicago  schools  would  have  been 
merged,  through  Henry's  arbitration  methods, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  appearance  of  a  fight- 
ing rooster  in  the  finishing  home  stretch. 

Teasingly  I  often  referred  to  him  in  my 
C.  V.  D.  A.  duties  as  a  multi-millionaire.  Not 
lately!  Henry  came  to  me  and  smiled  and 
begged  me  to  drop  this  exaggeration  of  his 
wealth,  and  added :  "I  don't  want  to  be 
valued  by  my  friends  for  what  I  have,  but  for 
what  I  ant,"  and  who  in  this  wide  world  could 
resist  that  man's  smile  and  his  request?  Not 
I.    And  I  cut  out  the  multi  altogether. 

He  left  with  me  in  obedience  to  my  urgent 
request  for  an  autobiography,  a  most  memor- 
able manuscript,  a  glimpse  into  his  soul  life, 
"Observations  on  Religion,  Ethics,  Tolerance, 
Immortality,  and  Fraternal  Love."  He  himself 
was  timid  about  its  value;  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  printing  before  he  submitted  the 
manuscript  to  the  critical  review  of  those  of 
his  friends  who  would  honor  his  truthful 
character  by  fearless  judgment.  Unnecessary 
to  say  the  judgment  was  unanimous,  "sub- 
lime, superb,  and  a  wrong  if  not  preserved." 
Had  he  returned  to  us  as  he  intended,  he 
would  have  no  doubt  consented  to  the  print- 
ing (and  we  hope  that  this  will  be  done  yet). 


I  re-read  the  manuscript  since  his  death,  and 
am  awed  at  the  beauty  of  the  lofty  philosophy 
of  Henry's  religion  of  Humanity. 

Last  but  not  least,  Biroth  was  a  charter 
member,  and  president  in  1905  of  the  C.  V. 
D.  A.,  and  an  ardent,  loyal  adherent  of  this 
unique  association.  Had  he  lived  he  would 
have  assisted  President  Jamieson  in  his 
praiseworthy  effort  to  nationalize  the  Vet- 
erans',Association  doctrine.  He  truly  did  his 
share  to  "Cheer  the  Living,"  and  now  that  he 
is  dead,  he  has  our  "Tears." 

I  for  one,  am  not  ashamed  of  tears  for 
such  a  prince  among  men,  the  exalted  and 
yet  modest  "Prince  Henry,"  as  his  intimate 
friends  addressed  him. 

If  I  analyze  cause  and  effect  correctly,  I 
believe  I  can  find  the  reason  why  I  loved 
Henry  as  dearly  as  I  did  in  the  Law  of 
Opposite  Poles.  My  own  makeup  is  about  as 
different  from  what  Biroth  was  as  can  be, 
but  I  bow  my  head  to  his  superiority.  He 
chose  the  better  part,  and  I  treasure  his 
memory  as  dearly  as  any  other  of  my  mental 
possessions. 

Biroth  died  in  Baden  Baden,  on  May  29, 
1912.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Massey,  and  her 
husband  did  not  reach  him  in  time. 

W.    BODEMANN'. 
<> 

THOMAS  DOLIBER. 

Thomas  Doliber,  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1869,  the  first  graduating  class 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  for  many  years  president  of  the  Mellin's 
Food  Company,  died  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
on  June  5,  1912,  aged  76  years. 

He,  with  S.  M.  Colcord,  were  partners  with 
Theodore  Metcalf,  as  the  Theodore  ]\Ietcalf 
&  Co.  of  Boston.  When  the  Mellin's  Food 
Co.  was  established,  Mr.  Doliber  became  its 
president  and  remained  such  until  his  death. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Massachustts 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  1867  and  served  it  in 
various  capacities,  faithfully  and  loyally.  He 
succeeded  Samuel  A.  D.  Sheppard  as  Trustee 
and  Chairman  of  Invested  Funds  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts College  of  Pharmacy,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Doliber  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  for  53 
years. 

He  was  a  devoted  Swedenborgian.  The 
funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  attended  by  many  frends. 
The  trustees  of  the  college,  accompanied  by 
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many  members  of  the  corporation,  attended 
the  funeral  in  a  body.  J-  W.  E. 

<> 

HEUSTIS  BENJAMIN  ALLEN. 

Heustis  Benjamin  Allen,  of  Richland  Cen- 
ter, Wis.,  for  many  years  a  prominent  drug- 
gist and  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  is  dead  after  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Born  in  Walworth  County,  Wis., 
December  20,  1846,  he  began  mercantile  life 
as  a  drug  clerk  when  but  13  years  old.  He 
learned  the  drug  business  in  Beloit.  In 
October,  1879,  he  went  to  Richland  Center, 
and  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  drug 
business  of  F.  P.  Bowen,  and  in  March,  1883, 
became  sole  proprietor.  He  was  the  first 
mayor  elected  after  Richland  Center  was  in- 
corporated as  a  city,  and  held  many  positions 
of  public  trust.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
by  Gov.  Davidson  in  1906,  and  was  reap- 
pointed in  April,  1911,  by  Gov.  McGovern; 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  board  in  1910. 
He  was  a  Mason,  and  his  funeral  was  accord- 
ing to  the  Masonic  ritual.  J.  W.  E. 
<> 

HERSCHELL  BOYNTON. 

Herschell  Boynton  died  at  his  home  in 
Biddeford,  Maine,  on  Alarch  26,  1912,  after  a 
lingering  illness.  He  was  65  years  old.  In 
the  death  of  Mr.  Boynton,  the  state  of  Maine 
loses  a  man  of  high  attainments.  Of  a 
naturally  retiring  disposition,  he  was  un- 
usually well-informed  in  the  technique  of  his 
profession  and  was  proprietor  of  the  largest 
drug  store  of  the  county.  For  many  years 
he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Maine 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  in  1875.  J.  W.  E. 

<> 
EDWARD  LEWIS  BALDWIN. 
Edward  Lewis  Baldwin,  of  the  Ferry  Drug 
Co.  of  San  Francisco,  died  at  San  Francisco 
on  May  17,  1912.    He  has  always  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  all  matters  pharmaceutical.      He 
joined  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion in  1909.  J.   W.   E. 
<> 
E.  W.  DITTRICH.  M.  D. 
Wednesday  the  19th  of  June  there  assem- 
bled at  159  E.  81st  St.,  New  York,  members 
of  the  medical,  pharmaceutical  and  other  pro- 
fessions to  pay  a  last  sad  tribute  of  respect  to 
Dr.  E.  W.  Dittrich,  a  prominent  member  and 


former   President   of   the   Yorkville   Medical 
Society,  who  died  at  the  age  of  51  years. 

The  deceased  physician  was  a  former  phar- 
macist and  a  man  of  exceptional  culture  and 
professional  attainments.  He  was  always  a 
welcome  guest  at  pharmaceutical  meetings, 
where  his  speeches,  poured  out  from  a  mind 
richly  stored  with  literary  and  scientific  gems, 
commanded  intense  interest  from  his  auditors. 

Tall  and  shapely  in  figure,  his  geniality  was 
expressed  in  his  countenance  and  quickly  won 
the  hearts  of  those  who  met  him.  Dr.  Dit- 
trich was  a  characteristic  German  student, 
having  graduated  in  arts  at  Bonn,  in  1881,  the 
University  which  graduated  the  Kaiser.  He 
was  also  a  graduate  of  the  Xew  York  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  and  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  this  city,  and  Prof. 
of  Dermatology  in  the  N.  Y.  Post-Graduate 
School. 

He  was  a  member  of  several  societies, 
amongst  which  were  the  Society  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  the  New  York  County  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  Deutscher  Apotheker  Ver- 
ein,  German  Society,  Odd  Fellows,  Free  Ma- 
sons, etc. 

After  the  rendering  of  beautiful  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  short  eulogistic  orations 
were  made  by  the  side  of  the  coffin  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  societies.  The 
pharmacists  speaking  were  Emil  Roller  and 
Thomas  Latham.  The  floral  tributes  filled 
three  carriages  to  overflowing. 

A  numerous  procession  accompanied  the  re- 
mains to  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

Thomas  Latham. 

Note  :  A  paper  by  Dr.  Dittrich  appeared 
in  the  June  number  of  this  journal. 


KEEPING  DYSPEPSIA  OUT  OF  THE 
DISPOSITION. 
"The  business  man  who  lets  his  dyspepsia 
get  into  his  disposition,  and  who  makes  every 
one  round  him  suffer  because  he  himself  is 
ill,  is  syndicating  ill-health.  We  have  no 
right  to  make  others  the  victims  of  our 
moods.  If  illness  makes  us  cross  and  irri- 
table, makes  us  unjust  to  faithful*  workers 
who  cannot  protest,  let  us  quarantine  our- 
selves so  that  we  do  not  spread  the  contagion. 
Let  us  force  ourselves  to  speak  slowly,  to 
keep  anger  away  from  the  eyes,  to  prevent 
temper  showing  in  the  voice.  If  we  feel  that 
we  iittist  have  dyspepsia,  let  us  keep  it  out  of 
our  head,  let  us  keep  it  from  getting  north 
of  the  neck." — William  George  Jordan. 
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"All  papers  presented  to  the  Association 
and  its  branches  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  Association,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other 
publication  than  those  of  the  Association,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation."— Resolution  adopted  at  the  Boston 
Convention,  1911. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Local 
Branches  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  on 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Minutes  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written, with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  give  proper  names 
correctly,  and  manuscript  should  be  signed  by 
the  reporter. 

<> 

CITY    (3F    WASHINGTON 
BRANCH. 

OUT-OF-DOORS   MEETING. 

On  May  25.  1912.  at  2  :.30  p.  m.,  the  regular 
May  meeting  of  the  City  of  Washington 
Branch  was  held  at  the  Arlington  Experi- 
mental Farm  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  Arlington,  Va.  Dr.  Rodney  H.  True 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, who  has  charge  of  the  drug  division 
of  the  farm,  and  Dr.  Van  Vliet,  also  of  the 
United  States  Departnjent  of  Agriculture, 
were  awaiting  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  their  guests  (most  of  whom  were  late) 
at  the  iXIcClellan  gate  of  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  just  opposite  the  entrance  of 
the  farm. 

Mr.  Flemer,  with  a  party  in  his  automobile, 
took  the  wrong  road  through  the  military 
reservation  of  Fort  ^lyer  while  en  route  and 
had  to  retrace  part  of  his  journey.  Mr.  Hil- 
ton took  the  old  canal  road  and  found  the 
"going"  slow  and  dusty.  The  Secretary,  in 
his  announcements  to  members,  advised  them 
to  take  the  2  :20  train,  when  he  should  have 
informed  them  that  the  train  left  at  2 :15, 
hence  a  number  of  members  missed  that  train, 
but  were  fortunate  to  get  the  next  one,  but 
fifteen  minutes  later. 

The  first  experiment  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
True  on  the  farm  was  that  relative  to  the 
raising  of  wheat,  with  the  aid  of  a  static  cur- 
rent of  high  potential.     Two  fields  of  wheat. 


side  by  side,  were  inspected,  one  in  which  the 
influence  of  the  electric  current  was  being 
tested,  and  the  other  where  the  wheat  was 
being  raised  without  the  presence  of  the  cur- 
rent. 

None  of  the  members  present  were  good 
enough  farmers  to  be  able  to  tell  what  dif- 
ference, if  any,  existed  between  the  two 
crops,  but  it  was  explained  that  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  was  altered,  and  some  effect 
was  had  on  the  soil  by  the  use  of  the  electric 
current,  and  that  in  several  foreign  countries, 
decidedly  beneficial  results  had  been  obtained 

An  inspection  of  modern  harrows  and 
plows  followed,  and  at  this  point  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Farm.  Mr.  Butterfield,  made 
his  appearance  and  welcomed  the  members 
most  cordially. 

Attention  was  invited  to  the  methods  of 
preparing  the  land  for  the  next  year's  crop. 
In  one  field,  rye  was  beng  turned  under, 
while  in  another  rye  and  vetch  were  shown; 
ready  to  be  plowed  under.  Dr.  True  ex- 
plained, at  much  length,  the  use  of  each  for 
fertilizer,  and  the  necessity  for  the  presence 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil. 

Dr.  True  then  showed  that  part  of  the  farm 
devoted  to  the  belladonna  plant.  Experiments 
to  determine  the  best  fertilizer  for  this  plant 
are  being  carried  on,  on  a  most  extensive 
scale.  Numerous  beds  of  plain  soil,  and  of 
the  soil  treated  with  varying  proportions  of 
different  fertilizers,  have  been  used  in  the 
study  of  this  particular  feature. 

In  all  of  the  experiments  with  this  plant, 
the  plant  gets  its  start  in  the  hothouse  and  is 
transplanted  after  the  first  steady  warm 
weather  makes  its  appearance. 

In  previous  years,  assay  has  shown  very 
varying  quantities  of  atropine  in  the  bella- 
donna, and  plants  taken  from  the  same 
and  different  rows  showed  very  different 
strengths.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  plants 
averaged  the  required  strength  as  set  forth 
in  the  U.  S.  P.,  but  individual  plants  would 
show  a  much  higher  percentage  than  required, 
while  others  fall  far  below  the  standard. 

To  produce  plants  assaying  very  high  in 
atropine,  the  seed  of  plants  which  yielded 
high  percentum  assays  last  year  have  been 
planted,  and  it  is  hoped  that  only  plants, 
assaying  high  in  atropine,  will  be  produced. 

Strophanthus  is  also  being  experimented 
with  in  the   same  way  as  belladonna. 

Dr.   True   ne.xt    showed   the   rose   gardens. 
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It  is  the  ambition  of  the  Department  to  pro- 
duce a  rose  with  a  more  fragrant  odor  than 
the  one  now  so  extensively  used  in  Europe 
for  the  production  of  oil,  and  yet  not  sacrifice 
the  weight  of  the  petals  and  oil  producing 
qualities.  In  this  ambition  they  have  ap- 
parently succeeded  in  the  hybrid-rose,  Rosea 
Parfuma  de  I'Hay,  which  possessed  a  most 
pleasing  odor,  which  could  be  noted  many 
yards  away,  and  an  abundance  of  heavy  red 
petals.  Dr.  True  presented  each  of  the  mem- 
bers with  a  number  of  the  best  looking  blos- 
soms from  these  plants. 

A  further  inspection  of  the  rose  gardens 
showed  wild  roses,  blue  roses,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  well-known  cultivated  rose  plants.  A 
large  number  of  foreign  roses  were  also 
shown. 

Just  beyond  the  rose  gardens,  the  drug 
gardens  containing  nearly  all  of  the  plants 
official  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
unofficial  plants  used  and  sold  in  drug  stores, 
are  located.  More  belladonna  plants  were 
shown,  with  couch  grass,  mandrake,  sangui- 
naria,  golden  seal,  spigelia,  colchicum,  conval- 
leria,  ginseng,  cascara,  blue  cohosh,  winter- 
green,  digitalis,  gelsemium,  orris,  tansy,  lav- 
ender, caraway,  calendula,  hedeodoma,  worm- 
wood, lappa,  boneset,  sumach,  rosemary, 
conium,  peppermint,  hops,  valerian,  tarragon, 
bee  balm,  and  a  score  more. 

To  attempt  to  describe  all  the  plants,  and 
the  experiments  which  are  being  made  with 
each,  the  process  of  cultivation,  and  the  many 
interesting  features  about  them,  would  take 
a  volume  as  large  as  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
best  recommendation  that  can  be  made,  is  to 
visit  the  gardens. 

Much  fun  was  had  in  trying  to  guess  the 
various  plants  without  the  aid  of  the  indi- 
cators at  the  end  of  each  row.  Had  there 
been  a  "booby"  prize,  nearly  every  member 
would  have  been  entitled  to  it. 

The  last  part  of  the  visit  was  taken  up  in 
the  peony  bed,  where  additional  flowers  to 
take  home  were  secured.  Here  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  peonies  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  considerable  experimental  work  is 
being  done  with  plants  to  be  used  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in  the  various  parks  in  Wash- 
ington. 

A  number  of  the  members  returned  directly 
home,  while  others  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  go  through  the  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  which  adjoins  the  farm  and 


through    the    military     reservation     of     Fort 
Mycr,  which  adjoins  the  cemetery. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  unusual  interest  shown,  more 
than  thirty  members  turning  out,  and  this 
number  was  augmented  by  guests,  a  number 
of  senior  students  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity of  Baltimore,  and  scientists  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  well  represented,  as  well  as 
that  from  Virginia. 

The    Association    thanks    Dr.    True     most 
heartily  for  the  pleasant  outing  he  furnished, 
for   the    fund   of   information   he   gave   out, 
and  for  the  good  time  that  every  one  had. 
Henry  B.  Floyd,  Secretary. 
<> 
ST.  LOUIS  BRANCH. 

The  St.  Louis  Branch  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  held  a  special 
meeting  on  Friday  afternoon,  June  7,  and 
through  the  courtesy  of  Doctor  George  T. 
Moore,  director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  (Shaw's  Garden),  and  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Ohlweiler,  the  fol- 
lowing made  a  general  inspection  of  the  gar- 
den :  William  K.  Ilhardt,  B.  J.  Herman,  Leo 
H.  Suppan,  W.  P.  Overstreet,  Solomon 
Boehm,  Martin  J.  XoU,  Louis  Lieberstein, 
Theodore  Hagenow,  H.  O.  A.  Huegel,  George 
Scheu,  E.  A.  Sennewald,  J.  W.  Mackelden, 
Arthur  C.  Schulte,  Doctor  G.  M.  Heath,  J.  B. 
Seller,  George  Hausgen,  J.  A.  Wilkerson, 
Doctor  W.  D.  .'Xuftcrheide  and  Carl*  T. 
Buehler. 

This    afforded    the    members    a     splendid 
opportunity    to    see    hundreds    of    medicinal 
plants  in  cultivation.        J.  W.  ^Iockelden. 
<> 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

A  post-season  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Branch  was  held  June  10,  on  which  occasion 
Dr.  Eugen  Unna,  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  de- 
livered a  most  interesting  address  on  "Oint- 
ment Bases." 

Dr.  Unna,  who  is  the  son  of  Prof.  P.  G. 
Unna,  the  renowned  dermatologist,  considered 
the  chief  ointment  bases,  lard,  suet,  wool-fat, 
and  the  petroleum  bases  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  pharmacist  and  the  therapist,  dwelling 
chiefly  upon  their  physical  adaptability  to  the 
uses  for  which  they  are  desired.  The  short- 
comings of  each  were  pointed  out,  the  insta- 
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bility  of  the  animal  fats,  and  tlic  lack  of  the 
property  of  absorbing  liquids  which  is  a  fault 
of  the  mineral  fats. 

The  speaker  discussed  the  various  combi- 
nation bases  designed  to  overcome  the  short- 
comings of  the  individual  components,  re- 
viewing briefly  the  work  of  P.  G.  Unna  and 
others. 

To  wool-fat  in  its  several  forms  the 
speaker  paid  the  greatest  attention.  It  was 
his  opinion  that,  as  this  fat  is  not  a  stable 
one  and  as  its  value  lies  in  its  power  to  absorb 
liquids,  the  crude  fat  possessing  this  power 
to  a  greater  extent,  is  more  useful  than  the 
purified  forms.  The  decrease  in  the  power 
of  absorption  when  wool-fat  is  purified  he 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  the  oxycholesterin 
group  of  alcohols,  as  these  possess  the  greater 
portion  of  the  property  of  absorbing  liquids 
which  characterizes  wool-fat.  In  a  table,  the 
doctor  showed  the  results  of  the  saponification 
of  wool-fat  and  the  process  of  separating  the 
oxycholesterin  group.  He  then  described  the 
usefulness  of  this  group  per  se  as  a  com- 
ponent of  an  ointment  base,  stating  that  if 
5  per  cent,  of  the  mixed  alcohols  of  this 
group,  called  eucerin  wax,  w-ere  mixed  with 
petrolatum,  the  mixture  would  absorb  readily 
up  to  500  times  its  weight  of  water. 

After  exhibiting  a  table  showing  a  compari- 
son of  the  physical  properties  of  animal  and 
mineral  fats  and  eucerin,  the  speaker  related 
some  of  the  formulas  for  ointments  now  in 
use  in  Germany  in  which  eucerin  is  used.  He 
remarked  that  the  eucerin  base  was  particu- 
larly advantageous  in  mercurial  ointment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address.  Dr.  Unna 
demonstrated  the  ease  with  which  water  or 
glycerin  may  be  incorporated  with  eucerin. 

The  subject  introduced  by  Dr.  Unna  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Diekman,  Weinstein, 
Wimmer,  Raubenheimer,  andLascoflf;  and  the 
Branch  formally  thanked  the  speaker  of  the 
evening. 

For  the  committee  on  the  progress  of  phar- 
macy. Otto  Raubenheimer  review'ed  among 
others  the  following  recently  published 
articles :  "A  Knowledge  of  the  Glucosides 
of  Digitalis,"  by  Kraft;  "The  Constituents 
of  Digitalis,"  by  Tambach ;  "Yohimbine 
Schmidt,"  by  Kobert ;  "The  Biological  Valua- 
tion of  Sarsaparilla,"  by  Kobert ;  "The  Active 
Constituents  of  Ergot,"  "The  Toxicity  of 
Nitro-benzene,"  "Benzin  Accidents  in  Ger- 
many," and  "A  Xew  Test  for  Japanese  Oil 


of  Peppermint."  He  also  told  of  new  patents 
granted  in  Germany  on  a  preparation  of  digi- 
talis, colloidal  sulphur,  and  other  things,  and 
referred  to  statistics  on  the  cultivation  of 
medicinal  plants  in  Austria  and  attendance  at 
pharmacal  schools  in  Germany. 

Reports  were  made  by  Hugh  Craig  and 
Otto  Raubenheimer  as  delegates  to  the  meet- 
ings of  the  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion respectively. 

As  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  a  similar 
committee  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York  in  considering  a  plan 
for  the  certification  of  pharmacies.  President 
G.  C.  Diekman  appointed  the  following:  C. 
O.  Bigelow',  chairman;  W.  C.  Anderson, 
Peter  Diamond,  G.  C.  Diekman,  J.  L.  Lascoff, 
C.  H.  Lowe,  T.  D.  McElhenie,  Otto  Rauben- 
heimer, John  Roemer,  and  John  Scavo. 

Hugh  Craig,  Secretary. 

<> 

NORTHWESTERN  BRANCH. 

The  regular  summer  meeting  was  held  at 
Winona,  Minn.,  Wednesday  afternoon,  June 
19.  The  Branch  also  held  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  Scientific  and  Practical  Section  of 
the  Alinncsota  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation prior  to  its  separate  meeting. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  Stewart  Gamble,  Hennepin  avenue 
and  Ninth  street,  Minneapolis;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Prof.  Edwin  L.  Newcomb,  College 
of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Minnesota.  ^lin- 
neapolis.  The  election  of  Dean  F.  J.  Wul- 
ling  as  Council  Representative  until  191.5  at  a 
previous  meeting,  was  ratified. 

The  address  of  the  retiring  president,  Mr. 
W.  A.  Frost,  of  St.  Paul,  was  somewhat 
brief  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  a  large 
program.  Mr.  Frost  expressed  the  hope  that 
all  future  meetings  might  be  as  successful 
and  profitable  as  the  one  that  was  just  then 
closing,  which,  according  to  the  consensus 
of  those  present,  was  one  of  the  best  scientific 
sessions  held  in  the  Northwest. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dean  Wulling, 
the  following  program  was  carried  out, 
beginning  at  1 :30  p.  m.  and  closing  at  6 :20 
p.  m.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  attention  of 
all  present  was  closely  held  to  the  proceed- 
ings for  a  solid  five  consecutive  hours. 

1.  "A  Report  on  the  Examination  of  a 
Series  of  Drugs  Bought  in  the  Open  Minne- 
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sota  Market,"  by  Prof.  G.  Bachman.  This 
paper  reported  the  analysis  of  something  over 
one  hundred  drugs  and  preparations  examined 
recently  in  the  pharmaceutical  chemistry 
laboratory  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

2.  "Suggested  Improvements  in  a  Number 
of  U.  S.  P.  Preparations,"  by  Prof.  G.  Bach- 
man. The  improvements  suggested  covered 
Liquor  Potassii  Arsenitis;  Liquor  Cresolis 
Compositus;  Elixir  Ferri,  Quininae  et 
Strychninae  Phosphatum;  and  Glyceritum 
Amyli. 

3.  "A  Historical  Paper  on  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota," 
by  Frederick  J.  Wulling.  This  paper  covered 
the  activities  and  history  of  the  College  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  is  the  usual  annual  in- 
stallment which  Dean  Wulling  is  writing  on 
the  history  of  the  College. 

4.  "An  Interview  with  S.  W.  Melendy  on 
Early  Minnesota  Pharmacy,"  by  Frederick  J. 
Wulling.  Mr.  ]\Iclendy  was  to  have  prepared 
a  paper  on  the  topic  of  the  interview,  but  on 
account  of  illness  became  temporarily  in- 
capacitated to  write.  Dean  Wulling  then 
interviewed  Mr.  Melendy  and  reported  the 
interview  in  the  paper  which  covers  the 
pharmacy  of  Minneapolis  in  the  early  and 
late  seventies. 

5.  "The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,"  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Erkel. 
This  most  interesting  paper  pointed  out  par- 
ticularly that  pharmacists  do  not  sufficiently 
appreciate  the  fact  that  their  calling  is  a 
trust  in  their  hands  and  upon  which  each 
member,  as  a  trustee,  is  bound  to  administer 
according  to  the  duties  which  this  trust  im- 
poses. 

Upon  vote  of  the  Northwestern  Branch  and 
also  later  upon  the  vote  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation, printed  copies  of  this  paper  are  to 
be  sent  to  every  pharmacist  in  Minnesota. 

6.  "Early  Minnesota  Pharmacy,"  by  A.  H. 
Rose.  Mr.  Rose  reviewed  the  conditions  re- 
lating to  pharmacy  in  Minnesota  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties.  Mr.  Rose,  being  one  of  the  early 
pioneer  pharmacists  of  Minnesota,  was  in  a 
position  to  write  authoritatively  as  well  as 
interestingly.  This  paper  and  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Melendy  are  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  Minnesota  pharmacy  that 
it  is  hoped  will  be  written  in  the  near  future 
as  a  possible  basis  of  a  comprehensive  work 
of  the  history  of  pharmacy  in  the  Northwest. 


7.  "The  Cultivation  of  Belladonna  in  the 
^ledicinal  Plant  Garden  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  ^linnesota 
and  Elsewhere,"  by  ]\Ianley  H.  Haynes.  This 
paper  embodied  part  of  the  research  work 
that  Mr.  Haynes  is  prosecuting  in  the  College 
laboratories  toward  the  master's  degree  in 
pharmacy. 

8.  "The  Prerequisite  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington," by  A.  F.  Maxwell,  member  of  the 
Washington  State  Board  of  Pharmacy.  The 
writer  briefly  reviewed  the  conditions  phar- 
maceutic in  Washington  which  lead  up  to 
the  prerequisite  requirement  by  the  Wash- 
ington board.  This  paper  prompted  a  vote 
to  test  the  sentiment  of  those  present  on  the 
prerequisite  question.  Eighty-four  per  cent, 
of  all  present  voted  for  the  prerequisite. 

9.  "A  Review  of  Recent  Progress  in  Phar- 
macy," by  F.  A.  Upsher  Smith. 

10.  "Cataphoresis  or  Iontophoresis,"  by  F. 
A.  Upsher  Smith.  This  was  a  most  instruc- 
tive paper  which  dealt  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  ionic  medication. 

11.  "As  It  Looks  Today,"  by  A.  D.  Thomp- 
son. ISIr.  Thompson  was  absent  and  George 
A.  Welch  read  the  paper.  It  related  to  the 
evils  of  price-cutting  in  the  large  cities  and 
advocated  higher  ethical  standards  for  phar- 
macy. 

12.  "Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  Production, 
Past  and  Present,"  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Brewer. 
This  very  interesting  and  exhaustive  paper 
covered  the  subject  under  the  following 
headings  :  Historical ;  process  of  manufac- 
ture; consumption  of  the  medicinal  product; 
properties;  method  of  clarifying;  impurities; 
preservatives ;  corking  the  bottles ;  packing 
for  shipment,  etc. 

13.  "The  Cultivation  of  Medicinal  Plants 
as  an  Educative  Factor  in  a  Pharmacy  Cur- 
riculum," by  Prof.  Edwin  L.  Newcomb.  The 
recent  additions  in  both  area  and  plants  to 
the  medicinal  plant  garden  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
were  reviewed  and  the  value  of  the  garden 
as  an  instructional  factor  emphasized. 

14.  "The  Future  of  Pharmacy  as  a  Profes- 
sion," by  Richard  J.  Messing.  This  was  an 
enthusiastic  and  forceful  advocacy  of  better 
training  for  those  entering  the  ranks  and  for 
higher  ideals  for  those  already  in  them.  The 
reading  of  the  paper  was  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted by  applause. 

15.  "Medicinal     Plants     Growina:     in     the 
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Vicinity  of  Winona."  by  Prof.  P.  C.  Alyers 
of  the  Winona  High  School.  This  paper  was 
illustrated  with  autochrome  lantern  slides. 
Something  over  forty  medicinal  plants  were 
reviewed  and  about  one-half  that  number 
illustrated  with  the  lantern. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  exhibited  about 
250  of  its  more  important  medicinal  plants. 
This  exhibit  aroused  the  interest  of  everyone 
present.  The  remarks  concerning  it  were  all 
in  the  superlative. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  either  in 
Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  sometime  during  the 
winter. 

F.   J.   Wi'LLiXG,   Secretary. 

<> 

NASHVILLE  BRANCH. 

On  Thursday,  June  13,  the  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Nashville  Branch  was  held  in 
Furman  Hall,  J.  O.  Burge  presiding. 

The  election  of  officers  was  postponed  until 
the  next  meeting  in  September.  A  resolution 
was  passed  recommending  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  a  bill  entitled  An  Act  to  Promote 
the  Efficiency  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  United  States  Army,  being  House  Bill 
No.  22263  and  Senate  Bill  No.  5725,  which 
seeks  to  increase  the  rank  and  pay  of  pharma- 
cists in  the  United  States  Army. 

On  motion  of  R.  L.  Eves,  seconded  by  Dr. 
J.  R.  McDaniel,  the  President  of  the  Branch 
was  instructed  to  invite  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  to  meet  in  Nashville  in 
1913. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Tennessee  Pharmaceutical  Association  at 
their  next  annual  meeting  July  9,  at  Chatta- 
nooga, in  regard  to  its  meeting  here  next 
year  jointly  with  A.  Ph.  A.,  in  case  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  decides  to  meet  here. 

The  reports  of  Secretary  W.  R.  White  and 
Treasurer  C.  C.  Young  were  received  and  ap- 
proved. 

"The  Study  and  Identification  of  Crude 
Drugs"  was  the  subject  for  discussion.  A 
very  large  and  rare  collection  of  crude  drugs 
were  exhibited  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Ruddiman,  be- 
longing to  the  Pharmacy  Department  of  Van- 
derbilt  University,  which  were  extremely  in- 
teresting and  instructive. 

The  same  subject,  however,  will  be  contin- 
ued at  the  next  meeting  in  September. 

William  R.  White.  Secretary. 


COUNCIL  IJ-.TTRR  NO.  2L 

Phil.\delphi.\,  June  24,  1912. 
Members  of  the  Council: 

Motions  40  {Keiv  Record  Book),  No.  41 
(Journalizing  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy),  and  Xo.  43  (Election  of  Appli- 
cants for  Membership  from  Nos.  215  to  235 
inclusive)  have  each  received  a  majority  of 
affirmative  votes. 

Motion  No.  42  (Tentative  Program  for 
1912  Annual  Meeting)  has  brought  forth  re- 
quests for  changes  by  the  chairmen  of  Sec- 
tions, and  these  changes  will  be  made,  and  the 
program  printed  in  an  early  issue  of  the 
Jourx.al. 

With  reference  to  Motion  No.  39  (Tempo- 
rary Secretary  of  Scientific  Section),  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  received  from  George  M. 
Beringer : 

"In  my  desire  to  have  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociation proceed  uninterruptedly,  I  made  a 
motion  a  short  time  ago  that  Professor  F.  P. 
Stroup  be  named  as  Secretary  Pro  Tem.  of 
the  Scientific  Section,  as  Secretary  Prof.  C. 
H.  La  Wall  found  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  Denver  meeting.  In  making  this 
motion  I  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  Section 
had  already  selected  an  associate  who  was  in 
line  of  succession  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
absence  of  any  of  its  officers. 

To  correct  this  error  I  now  desire  to  with- 
draw the  name  of  Prof.  F.  P.  Stroup  as  nom- 
inee for  Secretary  Pro.  Tem.  and  substitute 
the  name  of  F.  R.  Eldred.  This  is  done  with 
the  approval  of  Prof.  Stroup  and  with  a  de- 
sire to  straighten  out  the  inadvertent^  error 
and  so  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding." 

Do  you  approve  of  substitution  of  name  of 
F.  R.  Eldred  for  F.  P.  Stroup  in  Motion  No. 
39?  This  will  be  known  as  Motion  No.  44 
(Temporary  Secretary  of  Scientific  Section). 

The  following  communication  has  been 
sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Publication  to  the  Members  of  this  Commit- 
tee : 

Philadelphia,  June  14,  1912. 

Committee  on  Publication  : 

Gentlemen-— The  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion is  charged  with  the  duty  of  issuing  for 
the  Association  its  annual  volume  or  Year 
Book. 

The  manuscript  copy  of  the  Report  on  the 
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Progress  of  Pharmacy  (wliicli  constitutes  the 
larger  part  of  the  Year  Book)  for  the  eight- 
een months  ending  December  31,  1911,  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  General  Secretary  and  un- 
der the  best  of  conditions  the  book  cannot  be 
printed  and  distributed  before  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  August. 

At  the  Boston  (1011)  Meeting  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy  for  1911  would  cost  $2500.  Later, 
the  salary  of  the  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy  was  increased  $450,  making  the 
probable  cost  about  $3000.  Of  this  amount 
the  expressage  and  postage  was  estimated  at 
$400.  The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  it 
will  be  over  $500,  as  the  expressage  and  post- 
age for  the  Proceedings  was  $503.72  in  1907, 
$602.12  in  1908,  and  $684.90  in  1909.  The 
Year  Book  will  be  smaller  than  the  Proceed- 
ings and  the  expressage  and  postage  should 
be,  of  course,  somewhat  less. 

In  Council  Letter  No.  20,  Motion  41  (Jour- 
nalizing the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Phar- 
macy), Edward  Kremers  moved,  seconded  by 
A.  H.  Clark  that  "the  Council  reconsider  at 
the  Denver,  1912,  Meeting  the  question  of 
publishing  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy  as  a  separate  volume,  and  to  add 
the  money  thus  saved  to  the  Journal,  which 
could  just  as  well  publish  the  abstracts  and 
do  this  at  a  much  earlier  date.  The  Reporter 
on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  could  be  added 
to  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  Journal." 

This  motion  has  received  a  majority  of  af- 
firmative votes  of  the  Council  members,  and 
but  five  negative  votes. 

,The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
Year  Book  for  1911  be  printed  in  the  last  four 
issues  of  the  Journ.\l  for  1912  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  regular  issues.  By  so  doing,  not 
otily  could  the  expenses  of  binding  and  dis- 
tributmg  in  the  ordinary  form  be  saved,  but 
the  material  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  almost  as  quickly  as  if  we  went 
ahead  according  to  the  original  plan.  The 
matter  would  probably  not  amount  to  more 
than  400  or  500  pages  of  8-point  composition 
or  about  100  pages  additional  in  each  of  the 
last  four  issues,  instead  of  400  pages  in  a 
separate  volume. 

Then  in  1913,  the  Report  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy  could  be  issued  as  a  supplement 
to  the  Journal  in  March,  June,  September 
and  December,  with  the  official  data,  etc.,  in 
the  December  number. 

With  reference  to  the  Y'ear  Book,  Editor 
Beal  writes :  "It  would  save  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  at  the  very  least,  and  possibly  two 
thousand,  to  publish  the  Report  in  the  Jour- 
nal, and  I  feel  that  eventually  this  will  be 
done.  The  arguiucnt  in  favor  of  the  Report 
as  a  separate  volume  is  mainly  due  to  senti- 
ment, and  the  question  for  us  to  decide  is 
whether  this  sentiment  is  worth  what  it  costs? 
While  the  cessation  of  the  annual  volume 
would  be  a  detriment  in  some  respects  to  the 
membership,  the  greatly  enhanced  value  of  the 


Journal,  if  the  additional  money  were  spent 
upon  it,  should  I  think  more  than  offset  it." 

Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley  writes :  "I  am  in- 
clined to  feel  that  it  is  best  to  do  away  with 
the  Year  Book  and  publish  everything  in  the 
Journal.  It  looks  to  me  now  as  if  this  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  convenience  as  well  as  a 
saving  of  money.  If  you  think  best  we  might 
put  the  matter  squarely  before  the  Council.  If 
we  publish  only  one  issue  of  the  Year  Book,  it 
will  indeed  be  an  orphan,  or  rather  without 
brothers  and  sisters." 

Your  Chairman  presents  this  question  to 
you,  and  asks  your  immediate  consideration 
of  the  matter,  so  that  if  it  is  decided  to  place 
the  matter  before  the  Council  it  can  be  done 
at  once. 

This  Committee  has  not  the  power  of  itself 
to  decide  the  question.  It  was  directed  by 
the  Association  to  publish  fhe  book  in  the 
early  part  of  1912.  This,  however,  has  been 
impossible  because  of  the  delay  in  receiving 
the  manuscript. 

Hence,  the  Committee  must  go  ahead  and 
issue  the  book  unless  the  Council  decide  oth- 
erwise. The  only  thing  to  do,  apparently,  if 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Publication  wish  to  journalize  the  Year 
Book,  is  to  offer  a  motion  in  Council — the 
Executive  body  of  the  Association — stating 
that  since  numerous  members  of  the  Council 
have  favored  the  motion  of  Dr.  Kremers,  and 
since  it  will  be  impossible  to  print  the  book 
before  the  Denver  (1912)  meeting  in  August, 
that  the  General  Secretary  be  requested  to 
withhold  the  matter  from  the  printer  until  the 
subject  can  be  more  thoroughly  considered  at 
Denver. 

Do  you  vote  in  favor  of  having  such  a  mo- 
tion submitted  to  the  Council? 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  England, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Publication. 

In  response  to  this,  the  Committee,  by  a 
vote  of  seven  in  the  affirmative  to  one  in  the 
negative,  agreed  to  the  motion. 

Do  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  favor 
the  motion  that  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Association  be  requested  to  withhold  the  mat-- 
ter  for  the  Year  Book  (Report  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Pharmacy)  for  1911  from  the  printer 
until  the  subject  can  be  more  thoroughly  con- 
sidered at  the  Denver   (1912)   meeting? 

This  motion  will  be  regarded  as  Motion  No. 
45  {Postponement  of  Publication  of  Year 
Book  {Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy) 
for  1911  until  after  the  Denver  (1912)  meet- 
ing). 

J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 

415  X.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,   thus : 

Henry  Milton, 
From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 
Augustus  Tracey, 

From  471  G  St.  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  479^4  F  St.  S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  C.  Reilly, 
From  3300  Merramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  Box  1609,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W.  J.  Noll, 

From  925  Goodfellow,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  5591  Vernon,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Morris  Kantor, 

From  1388  Clinton  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To  522  West  152d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.  C.  Cannon, 
From  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 
To  P.  H.  &  M.  H.  S.,  Chicago,  111. 

George  William  Collins, 
From  2601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  3400  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  H.  Smijh, 

From  Park  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
To  Bronx  Manor,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

William  A.  Herrick, 
From  901  E.  75th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
To  213  E.  Mills  St.,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

H.  M.  Billings, 
From  28  W.  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To    Care   Forrest   Walker,    South    Poland, 
Maine. 

Fred  I.  Lackenbach, 

From  970  Post  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
To  Butler  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sidney  C.  Yeomans, 
From  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
To  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jerome  J.  Keene, 

From  354  W.  Washington  St.,  Indianopolis. 

Ind. 
To  124  E.  22d  St.,  IndianapoHs,  Ind. 


Levi  Wilcox, 

From  22  Mitchell  Ave.,  Watcrbury,  Conn. 
To  145  Woodlawn  St.,  Watcrbury,  Conn. 

Theodore  J.  Bradley, 

From  43  Eagle  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
To  Care  Mass.  College  of  Pharmacy,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

M.  N.  Ford, 
From  Delphos,  O. 

To    Secretary    State   Board   of    Pharmacy, 
Columbus,  O. 

Leon  M.  Guerrero, 

From  34  Nucva  Ermita,  Manila,  P.  T. 
To  117  Nueva  Ermita,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Daniel  M.  Rand, 
From  12  Westcott  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 
To  876  Main  St.,  Westbrook,  Maine. 

Frank  H.  Kirk, 

From  1400  Spruce  St. 
To  Curwensville,  Pa. 

Herman  J.  Weber,  Sgt. 
From  Honolulu,  H.  I. 
To  Fort  Matt,  Salem,  N.  J. 


Philadelphia,  Fa. 


LIVING  UP  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Many  druggists  lose  more  than  the  value  of 
their  advertisements  by  not  living,  or  dealing, 
up  to  them.  A  customer  attracted  to  a  store 
by  an  advertisement  of  an  article  and  disap- 
pointed by  finding  that  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle was  grossly  exaggerated  or  who  meets 
with  poor  service  is  not  merely  disappointed 
in  a  bargain,  he  is  disappointed  in  the  store 
and  its  methods  of  doing  business,  and  he 
takes  care  not  to  go  there  again.  Successful 
business  men  have  learned  that  the  poorest 
kind  of  advertising  is  that  kind  intended  to 
fool  people  or  which  fools  them  by  leading 
them  to  expect  goods  or  service  that  the  ad- 
vertiser does  not  give  them.  Everything  done 
in  a  drug  store  is  an  advertisement  of  its 
quality  and  way  of  doing  business.  The 
clerk  who  jokes  and  laughs  with  a  friend 
while  wrapping  up  a  prescription  for  a  wait- 
ing customer  is  an  advertisement,  and  a  poor 
one,  of  the  store  or  himself;  the  proprietor 
who  has  to  hunt  around  and  rummage 
through  drawers  for  something  asked  for  by 
a  customer  is  an  advertisement  of  poor  meth- 
ods and  lack  of  system.  There  are  too  many 
drug  stores  in  the  average  town  or  city  now- 
adays for  the  owner  or  clerk  in  any  one  to 
neglect  anything  that  will  attract  trade  and 
hold  it,  and  when  everybody  is  advertising 
themselves  in  some  way  it  is  safest  and  best 
to  advertise  oneself  by  doing  things  as  well 
as  promising  them.— American  Druggist. 
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THE  STORE  PAPER. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  a  good  many 
druggists,  there  is  no  kind  of  advertising  so 
rich  in  returns  for  the  druggist  as  a  store  pa- 
per published  each  month.  If  no  druggist  in 
your  territory  is  issuing  such  a  paper,  they 
earnestly  advise  their  brother  druggists  to 
launch  one  at  once. 

Call  it  Smith's  Monthly,  or  Smith's  Bulle- 
tin, or  Smith's  whatever-you-please.  Have  it 
printed  just  as  a  regular  journal  or  paper 
would  be,  with  a  title,  publisher's  name,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  If  you  can  make  the 
journal  interesting  enough  so  that  people  will 
look  forward  to  its  arrival  every  month,  you 
have  gained  your  point,  for  you  may  be  sure 
that  if  they  read  the  text  matter,  they  can 
scarcely  avoid  reading  some  of  the  display 
ads. 

Possibly  you  are  thinking  this  rather  an 
expensive  means  of  advertising,  and  you  are 
not  wholly  wrong.  It  is  rather  expensive, 
but  it  richly  pays  for  itself  in  returns.  The 
results  will  far  more  than  pay  you  for  it  if 
you  have  a  journal  that  is  interesting  and 
attractive  and  gotten  out  as  it  should  be.  It 
will  make  your  name  and  business  famiHar 
in  every  home  in  the  neighborhood. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  like  a  personal  visit  from 
you  every  month.  Instead  of  sinking  into 
obscurity  and  being  lost  in  a  hurrying  city, 
you  will  be  known  all  over  your  section,  and 
when  people  want  anything  in  the  drug  line 
they  will  at  once  think  of  you.  A  store  pa- 
per will  bring  you  more  new  customers  and 
keep  more  of  them  for  you,  than  any  adver- 
tising plan  known. — A'^.  A.  R.  D.  Notes. 


pharmaceutical  manipulations  will  weigh 
liquids  as  well  as  solids. — Meyer  Brothers' 
Druggist. 


LIQUIDS  BY  WEIGHT. 
All  liquids  by  weight  is  the  ideal  manner 
of  handling  pharmaceuticals,  but  the  old 
plan  of  solids  by  weight  and  liquids  by  meas- 
ure has  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal world  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  the 
change  and  have  the  rule  of  both  solids  and 
liquids  by  weight  followed  in  commercial 
transactions.  The  government  has  decided 
that  wholesale  dealers  must  henceforth  sell 
liquids  by  weight  instead  of  by  measure.  The 
contents  of  the  container  must  be  shown  by 
stamping  on  the  bung  stave  of  the  barrel  or 
cask,  or  upon  the  outside  of  the  can,  the  gross 
weight,  the  tare  and  the  net  weight  of  the 
contents  of  the  package.  The  time  may 
come    when    all    business     transactions     and 


DR.  OSSLER'S  INVITATION  TO  THE 
ANTI-VACCINATIONISTS. 
'T  will  go  into  the  next  severe  epidemic  with 
ten  selected  vaccinated  persons  and  ten  select- 
ed unvaccinated  persons.  I  should  prefer  to 
choose  the  latter — three  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, three  anti-vaccination  doctors  if  they 
could  be  found,  and  four  anti-vaccination 
propagandists.  And  I  will  make  this  promise 
— neither  to  jeer  nor  to  jibe  when  they  catch 
the  disease,  but  to  look  after  them  as  brothers, 
and  for  the  four  or  five  who  are  certain  to 
die  I  will  try  to  arrange  the  funerals  with 
all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  an  anti-vacci- 
njition  demonstration." — New  England  Med- 
ical Journal. 


WHY  NOT  IN  THE  U.  S.  ALSO? 
The  London  Board  of  Trade  has  received 
a  report  from  the  British  Consul  at  Christi- 
ania,  Sweden,  pointing  out  that  private  per- 
sons in  Norway  are  not  permitted  to  receive 
patent  or  proprietary  medicines  from  abroad 
by  post.  On  the  arrival  of  such  parcels, 
which  are  opened  at  the  customs  house  before 
delivery,  the  contents  are  stopped  by  the  au- 
thorities. In  order  to  comply  with  the  law, 
it  appears  necessary  for  private  persons  de- 
siring to  import  medicines  for  their  personal 
use  to  have  the  parcel  addressed  to  a  resi- 
dent chemist,  who  thus  becomes  responsible 
for  the  importation. — National  Druggist. 


OLD  REGRETS  AND  NEW  WISDOM. 
■'The  man  who  looks  back  upon  his  past 
life  and  says,  'I  have  nothing  to  regret,'  has 
lived  in  vain.  The  life  without  regret  is  the 
life  without  gain.  Regret  is  but  the  light  of 
fuller  wisdom,  from  our  past,  illumining  our 
future.  It  means  that  we  are  wiser  today 
than  we  were  yesterday.  This  new  wisdom 
means  responsibility,  new  privileges ;  it  is  a 
new  chance  for  a  better  life.  But  if  regret  re- 
main merely  'regret,'  it  is  useless;  it  must 
become  the  revelation  of  new  possibilities, 
and  the  inspiration  and  source  of  strength  to 
realize  them.  Even  omnipotence  could  not 
change  the  past,  but  each  man,  to  a  degree 
far  beyond  his  knowing,  holds  his  future  in 
his  own  hands." — William  George  Jordan. 
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Prevent 

Hydrophobia,  or  Rabies 

There   is   no  known  cure  after  symptoms  have  developed. 
The  disease  may  be  prevented  by  prophylatic  injections  of 

Rabies  Vaccine 

Generally  known  as  "THE  PASTEUR  TREATMENT" 


W 


E  prepare  Rabies  Vaccine  and  distribute  it  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  send  patients  away  to  receive  treat- 
ment, because  the  \^accine  can  be   administered   at  home. 

The  Method  and 
directions  are  so  com- 
plete and  simple  that 
any  physician  can  give 
the  treatment  without 
previous  experience.  It 
is  no  more  difficult 
than  an  ordinary  hy- 
podermatic injection. 

Administering  the 
treatment  at  home  by 
the  attending  physician 
means  a  saving  of 
time,  money  and  wor- 
ry for  your  patient. 

Our  Rabies  Vaccine  Laboratory  is  constantly  "on  duty,"  and  all 
orders  receive  immediate  attention. 

It  is  important  to  begin  the  injections  as  soon  as  possible 
after   exposure. 

Working  Bulletin  on  Rabies  Vaccine,  giving  full  information, 
mailed  upon  request. 

Telegraph  all  Orders  direct  to 

H.  K.  Mulford  Company,  Chemists 

Philadelphia 
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Rabies  Vacine  Outfit  (as  sent  with  Initial  Doses, 
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THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 


GEM  ICE  CREAM  SPOO/V.  $f.50. 

The   claims    made   for   merit   in   other   dishers    find    their 
realization  alone  in  the  superior  merit  of  the  "  GEM." 

ALL   DEALERS 


PHILADELPHIA    COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

FOUNDED     1821 

Offers  a  complete  course  in  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy, 
Also  instruction  in  special  branches  and  Post  Graduate  work. 
For  full  information  regarding  entrance  requirements,  tuition,  etc.,  address 
J.  S.  BEETEM,  Registrar,   145    N.  10th    St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAL  LAXA  S&D 

You  know  the  formula 

It's  on  the  label  in  full 

We  know  the  drugs  used  are  pure 

and  are  combined  in  the  right' proportion 

Thousands  of  physicians  know  that 
Sal  Laxa  S  &  D  is 

the  ideal^  palatable^  saline  laxative 

Three  sizes,  $2,  $4,  $8.    Your  Jobber  can  supply  it 

SHARP  &  DOHME,  Baltimore 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta  New  Orleans  Philadelphia 
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The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Profession  to  their  new  series  of 

Peroxygen  Products,  or  Active  Oxygen  Preparations 

VIZ: 

SODIUM  FERBOBATE,  a  powder  which,  dissolved  In  water,  furnishes  instantaneously 
Hydrogren  Peroxide  Solution  of  alkaline  reaction,  a  non-lrrltant  to  mticous  mem- 
brane,  even  if  applied  in  powder  form.  The  powder  Is  eight  times  as  strong  as 
ordinary   H.,0.,. 

ZINC  FEBOXIDE,  odorless  fine  powder,  antiseptic,  bactericide,  used  In  surgery,  derma- 
tology, etc. 

MAGNESIUM  FEBOXIDE,  for  Internal  use,  non-toxic  tasteless  powder.  It  replaces  bis- 
muth  salts   in   intestinal   disinfection. 

CAI.CIUM  FEBOXIDE,  antacid  and  germicide. 

STBONTIUM  FEBOXIDE,  a  dermatologlcal  agent. 

FEBOXIDE  ZINC  SOAP,  U.  S.  Patent  787776,  "Life  to  the  Skin,"  contains  actu- 
ally 10%  Zn  Oo,  the  only  real  Peroxide  Soap,  complying  with  requirements  of 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.     An  Ideal  Skin  and  Toilet  Soap. 

All  the  above  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


OBDEBS  FII.I.ED  B7  THE  WHOI.ESAI.E  DBUG  TBADE. 


To  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 


THE  KAUFFMAN-LATTIMER  CO, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Do  you  know  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  importing  "DUTY-FREE" 
glassware,  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  colleges  and  universities — send- 
ing our  own  representative  abroad  each  year  to  make  our  selections? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  German  glassware  is  immensely  superior  to      i 
the  American  product,  and  costs  much  less? 

Do  you  realize  how  little  trouble  it  is  to  import  your  goods?  No 
more  than  to  order  from  a  local  dealer. 

Tell  us  what  you  want — select  from  any  catalogue — and  we  will  quote 
figures  that  will  surprise  you. 
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ST.  LOUIS  COLLEGE   OF   PHARMACY 

DAY  LECTURES  AND  DAY  WORK 

THIS  COLLEGE  was  organized  and  is  managed  by  an  association  of  pharmacists  to  provide  a  thorough  course  of 
pharmaceutical  instruction  for  the  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  as  pharmacists. 

FACULTY 

OTTO  ll'OrSTUS  WALL,  Ph.  G..  SL  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medlca,  Pharmacognosy  and  Botany. 

JAMKS  .MICH EN  EU  (iOOD.  Ph.  (i.,  Hon.  M.  D..  I'h.  M.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Piinclples  of  Pharmacy. 

FR\M'JS  HEM.M.  I'h.  G..  Hon.  ,M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Pharmacy. 

HENKY  Mil  ION'  \VHELl'LEV.  Ph.  G..  -M.  D.,  Professor  of  Microscopy  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

CHAKLES   EUWAKlJ  C'ASPARI.  A.  H.  Ph.  D..  Ph.  G.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

OTTO  Al'Gl"STi:S  WALL,  Jr.,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Lecturer  on  Accidents  and 

Emergencies.  . 

EUGENE  PEYl  ON  COCKRELL,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Microscopy. 
A\TLLIAM  H.WIILKIN  l.AMUNT,  Ph.  G..  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Pharmacy. 
WILLI\M    K    II  H\Hlil.  I'h.  (;.,  Ph.  C,  Instructor  in  Theoretical  Pharmacy. 
HUBERT  SPEN<  i:i;  .M  IJiKELL,  Jr..  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  C,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
JOHN  \V.  MACKELIjEN.  Instructor  in  Microscopy. 
FRANK  ALLEN  HAINES,  Ph.  G.,  Ph.  C,  Assistant  in  Microscopy. 

Th*  Forty-eighth  Annual  Session  opens  September  17,  1912,  and  continues  seven    months. 
For  further  information  write  to  the  College,  21O.2110  Locust  Street.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  of  PHARMACY 

^  A  university  school  in  the  heart  of  Chicago,  the  educational  and  commercial  center 
of  the  Middle  West.  Instruction  laboratories  and  library  give  the  best  to  be  had. 
Solid  courses  in  Ph.  C.  and  Ph.  G.  degrees.  The  school  cannot  supply  the  demands 
for  its  graduates.  A  fine  esprit  de  corps  with  hearty  co-operation  of  faculty  and 
students.  Write  now  for  "Typical  Lessons  in  Pharmacy." 
NEXT  SESSION  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  23. 

CHAS.  W.  PATTERSON,  Secretary 

Room    410,  Northwestern  University  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO      COLLEGE     OF     PHARMACY 

The  Fifty-third  session  begins  September  17,  1912. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  are  offered. 

For  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  B.  DAY,  Actuary 

Michigan  Boulevard  and  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PITTSBURGH   COLLEGE   OF  PHARMACY 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY         UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Offers  a  two  years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy, 
Three  years  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 

For  catalogue  address  Dr.  J.  A.  Koch,  Dean,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Department  Of  Pharmacy — University  Of  Maryland 

(MARYLAND  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  1841-1904) 

Lombard  and  Greene   Sts.,    Baltimore     Md. 

Complete  Course  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Instruction,  covering  two  sessions  of  thirty-two 
weeks  each.     Catalogue  giving  full  information  mailed  on  application  to  the  Dean. 
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THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY! 


MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 


CORNER  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH  AND  GARRISON  STREETS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  year  begins  the  last  week  in  September  and  ends  the  third  in  May. 

Offers  courses  of  instruction  covering  two  and  three  years,  and  con- 
fers the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Pharm.  D.)  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  (Ph.  C). 

A  general  education  equivalent  to  the  completion  of  one  year  in  a  high 
school,  as  shown  by  certificate  or  examination,  is  required  for  entrance. 

Open  to  both  sexes.  All  courses  have  compulsory  laboratory  work 
connected. 

The  demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  is  in  excess  of  the  supply 


Z  SCHOLARSHIPS.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
Eastern  Drug  Co.,  the  Brewer  &  Co.,  the 
Robert  W.  Greenleaf  and  the  Julian  W. 
Baird  Scholarships  are  open  to  students 
of  the  school. 


EMPLOYMENT.  On  application  from 
prospective  students  the  Dean  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  in  securing  situations 
in  drug  stores,  where  the  students  will 
be  allowed  the  necessary  time  to  attend 
one  or  more  courses. 


For  further  information  and  catalogue,  write  to 

THEODORE   J.  BRADLEY,  B.  S.,  Ph.  G.,  Dean 


R.  HILLIER'S  SON  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS  AND  DRUG  MILLERS 

We  Carry  a  Full  Line  of 

Crude,  Ground  and  Powdered  Drugs 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

We    make    a    specialty    of    EXTRA    FINE    POWDERS    for    tablet 

manufacturers. 
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Quinine 
Strychnine 

Codeine 
Thymol  Iodide 
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POWERS-WEIGHTMAN-ROSENGARTEN  CO. 

CODEINE,  ALKALOID  AND  SALTS 


MORPHINE  SULPHATE 

QUININE  SULPHATE 

STRYCHNINE 

BISMUTH  SUBNITRATE 


POTASSIUM  IODIDE 
MERCURIALS 
ACID  CITRIC 

IODINE  RESUBLIMED 


GOLD  CHLORIDE 

IN  HERMETICALLY  SEALED  GLASS  TUBES 

ETHER  NITROUS  CONCENTRATED 

IN  HERMETICALLY  SEALED  GLASS  TUBES 
COMPLETE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Supplied  by  Jobbers  Throughout  the  United  States 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


ST.  LOUIS 
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COMPARE  YOUR 
PRICE  LISTS 


A    CAREFUL   STUDY 


of  our  price  list  will  show  you 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
your  pharmaceutical  require- 
ments are  subject  to  40  per  cent, 
discount  without  contract  obli- 
gation, through  your  jobber.  Net 
prices  to  all  retailers  on  articles 
in  Part  II.,  which  is  relatively 
small,  are  on  the  same  net  basis 
as  commonly  given  by  competi- 
tors to  their  preferred  customers 
who  are  under  contract  to  buy  a 
given  quantity  direct  within  a 
specified  time. 

IN  VIEW  OF  THESE  FACTS 

does  it  seem  wise  to  obligate 
yourself  to  buy  a  large  amount  of 
pharmaceuticals  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  within  a  definite 
period  when  such  low  and  lib- 
eral terms  can  be  secured  at  any 
time  through  your  jobber  by 
specifying  Lilly? 

COMPARE  PRICE  LISTS 

CTUDY  your  past  purchases 
and  see  if  Lilly  specifications 
through  your  jobber  will  not  help 
you  to  keep  better  stock,  lower 
your  liabilities  and  give  you 
more  cash  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

YOUR  JOBBER  CARRIES  THE 
COMPLETE  LILLY  LINE      .•• 


ELI  LILLY  &  CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
ST.   LOUIS 


KANSAS  CITY 
NEW  ORLEANS 
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The  cheapest  book  on  Pharmacy  because  of  the  vast  nnmber  of  valuable  items 

FIFTH  EDITION 

Remington's 

PRACTICE  OF  PHARMACY 

Based  on  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  (Eighth  Edition) 
By  JOSEPH  P.  REMINGTON,  Ph.  M.,  Phar.  D.,  F.  C.  S. 

The  latest  Fifth  Edition  is  having  the  largest  sale  of  any  issue  ever 
published.  This  book  is  indispensable  to  the  tyro,  college  student,  drug 
clerk,  proprietor  or  college  professor.  It  is  up-to-date.  Throw  azvay 
your  used-up,  torn,  dog-eared,  old  edition  and  buy  a  nezv,  clean  copy  of 
the  Fifth  Edition. 

This  treatise  on  the  methods  of  making  and  dispensing  official,  unoffi- 
cial, and  extemporaneous  preparations,  with  descriptions  of  their  proper- 
ties, uses,  and  doses,  is  intended  as  a  hand-book  for  pharmacists  and 
physicians  and  a  text-book  for  students. 

It  aims  to  present  those  facts  which  should  be  of  the  greatest  usefulness 
to  the  pharmacist  and  students  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  attention 
without  being  so  brief  as  to  fail  in  its  mission.  Both  metric  and  old  form 
of  weights  are  used  for  each  formula,  the  type  being  different  for  each 
method,  so  that  no  confusion  is  created.  This  Fifth  Edition  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  throughout. 

It  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  judged 
"the  best  book  on  pharmacy  in  any  language."  It  is  a  book  for  all — for 
the  beginner,  for  home  study,  for  the  university  or  college  student,  for 
the  lecturer  as  a  text-book,  for  the  manufacturer  in  the  laboratory,  for 
the  practical  pharmacist  in  ever}^-day  work,  and  is  universally  recom- 
mended by  boards  of  pharmacy  and  college  authorities  throughout 
America. 

Over  800  illustrations.  1541  pages.  Large  8vo.  Cloth,  $6.00;  Sheep, 
$6.50;  Half  Russia,  $7.00. 

PUBLISHERS    J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  Philadelphia 
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The 

Merrell 

Idea 


Keep  up  the  Quality 
Keep  down  the  Price 


To  specify  Merrell  on  your  orders  is  to 
grasp  opportunity  by  the  hand  and  profit  by 
the  Quality  and  Price  Selling  Plan  introduced 
by  the  Merrell  Company  in  1912. 

This  pharmacal  evolution  means  better 
values,  increased  profits,  and  improved  busi= 
ness  conditions  for  the  retail  druggist. 

We  cannot  tell  you  all  about  it  here, 
but  if  you  examine  our  catalogue  and  com- 
pare our  prices,  you  will  not  miss  an  oppor= 
tunity  to  specify  Merrell  and  insist  on  getting 
this  high=class  line  at  a  saving  of  ten  percent. 

Tfie  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Cdemical  Company, 
CINCINNATI. 

Tl  Have  you  our  1912  Price  Current 
If   not,    mail    this  coupon   to   secure  a 
copy    and    full    explanation    of    our 
Selling  Plan. 


NEW  YORK  DEPOT— The  Chas.  N.  Crittenton  Co.,  115  Fulton  St. 
CHICAGO  DEPOT — Morrison,  Plummer  &  Co.,  217-222  Washington  St. 
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OUR  SPECIALTY 
QUALITY  AND  PRICE 


^  It  is  simply  impossible  to  buy  better  Fire 
Insurance.  We  offer  the  very  best.  Reliability, 
safety  and  honesty  are  the  foundation  of  our 
busmess. 

fl  Our  price  is  right.  We  save  you  25  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  your  fire  insurance. 

^  A  druggist  who  does  not  carry  at  least  a  part  of  his 
insurance  with  us,  is  making  a  mistake.  Write,  and  we 
will  prove  it  to  you.  We  are  drug  store  insurance  spec- 
ialists. A  Capital  Stock  not  a  Mutual  Company.  Our 
Surplus  for  policyholders  is  nearly  $300,000.00.  We 
have  representatives  in  3 1  states,  and  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  31  State  Insurance  Departments.  We  write 
insurance  only  on  the  property  of  retail  druggists  and  only 
in  fire  protected  towns. 


ADDRESS 


(Uti^  Ammran  IruggtBte  Wxrt  dins.  QI0. 

1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Volume  I 


AUGUST,     1912 


No.  8 


Office  of  Publication,  79-89  North  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum,  within  the  United   States.     To   Canada,  $3.35.    To  other 
foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union,  $3.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  twenty-five  cents. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  matter. 

Papers  and  communications  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Offen- 
sive personalities  must  be  avoided. 


LAST  CALL  FOR  THE  DEW'ER  COW'EXTIOX. 

BY  the  time  this  issue  is  in  the  hands  of  its  readers,  the  final  preparations  of 
the  local  committee  of  arrangements  will  have  been  completed,  and  the  stage 
set  for  the  opening  of  the  Sixtieth  Convention,  at  Denver.  August  19. 

If  any  members  are  still  hesitating  in  regard  to  attending,  they  should  decide 
at  once,  and  of  course  should  decide  affirmatively.  Xo  matter  what  his  position 
or  rank  in  pharmacy  may  be,  the  member  who  attends  will  have  a  better  invest- 
ment for  his  money  than  the  one  who  stays  at  home  and  puts  it  in  the  bank. 

You  know  how  much  you  owe  your  jobber,  and  you  are  punctilious  in  paying 
him.  How  much  do  you  owe  yourself,  and  when  do  you  expect  to  pay  the  bill? 
If  you  are  an  average  druggist,  the  debt  is  a  pretty  big  one  and  long  overdue. 

Your  daily  grind  is  more  exacting  and  nerve-exhausting  than  that  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  state's  penal  institutions,  and  your  limits  of  action  nearly  as  confined. 
What  are  you  getting  out  of  life  to  compensate  you  for  your  self-imposed  slavery? 

Of  course  you  will  take  a  long  rest  some  day — the  undertaker  will  see  to  that — 
but  why  not  take  a  partial  rest  now,  and  postpone  the  undertaker's  intervention? 
Why  not  get  some  of  the  joy  of  living  while  you  live?  Why  not  see  something 
of  this  big  country  of  ours,  the  thriving  cities  of  the  central  states,  the  broad 
prairies  of  the  middle  west,  and'  the  new  civilization  and  enterprise  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  the  great  backljone  of  the  Continent? 

Will  it  pay  you  in  dollars  and  cents?     Ask  the  men  who  have  attended  the 
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meetings  year  after  year.  These  are  the  men  who  know,  and  their  testimony  is 
all  on  one  side.  They  are  not  pharmaceutical  misfits,  but  shrewd  business  men — 
regular  money  farmers  in  fact — who  plant  dollars  to  raise  more  dollars.  Without 
exception  they  have  found  that  it  pays  them  to  attend  the  annual  meeting — pays 
not  only  in  renewed  physical  and  mental  vigor,  but  in  increased  business  and  larger 
bank  accounts. 

The  pharmacists  of  the  country  are  coming  to  take  a  larger  view  of  life  and 
business,  and  of  their  relations  to  them.  They  are  beginning  to  understand  that 
the  saving  which  keeps  them  from  meeting  with  their  fellow  pharmacists  and 
from  learning  what  is  being  done  elsewhere,  is  not  economy  but  rank  wasteful- 
ness— the  wasting  of  an  opportunity  to  invest  money  where  it  would  return  itself 


Yankee  Doodle  Lake. 
More  than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  60  miles  from  Denver. 


many-fold.  Such  economy  is  rank  penuriousness,  or  expressed  in  proverbial 
phrase,  penny  wisdom  and  pound  foolishness. 

The  trip  means  a  delightful  vacation  in  very  delightful  company.  It  means 
coming  in  contact  with  the  brainiest  men  in  pharmacy,  who  have  new  and  good 
ideas  and  know  how  to  tell  them,  and  have  been  gathering  good  things  for  a  year 
for  this  meeting.  It  means  a  visit  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  regions  of  the 
continent — regions  you  have  always  intended  to  visit  some  day,  or  if  you  have 
already  been  there,  to  visit  again. 

The  man  who  would  go,  but  is  kept  at  home  against  his  will,  is  unfortunate ; 
the  man  who  might  go  but  does  not,  is  foolish. 
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HOTELS  AND  RATES. 

Brown  Palace  (official  headquarters)  Seventeenth  antl  Tremont,  350  rooms, 
$1.50  and  up  without  bath;  $2.50  and  up  with  bath.  For  two  persons  occupying 
room,  $2.50  and  up  without  bath,  and  $4.00  and  up  with  bath. 

Hotel  Savoy,  Hotel  Shirley,  Hotel  Metropole,  all  opposite  Brown  Palace,  and 
rates  same. 

Kaiserhof,  125  rooms,  $1.00  to  $2.50  without  bath,  $1.50  to  $4.00  with  bath. 

DeSoto,  1848  Broadway,  80  rooms,  $1.00  to  $3.00. 

Adams.  Eighteenth  and  Welton,  150  rooms,  $1.00  to  $4.00. 

Hotel  Tremont,  Seventeenth  and  Tremont,  54  rooms,  $1.50  to  $2.50. 

Hotel  Toovey,  3  East  Twentieth  avenue,  6  rooms,  75  cents  to  $1.00. 


Dixie  Lake. 
One  mile  beyond  Yankee  Doodle  Lake,  and  160  feet  higher. 

All  of  the  above  are  on  the  European  plan,  and  within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  official  headuarters.  Reservations  can  be  made,  either  direct  or  through 
Local  Secretary  Charles  M.  Ford,  1236  Ogden  street,  Denver. 


REPORT  OX  ROUTES  AXD  RATES  BY  THE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE. 

All  who  contemplate  attending  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  which  convenes  on  the  afternoon  of  Monday  August  19, 
should  purchase  regular  round  trip  summer  excursion  tickets,  as  no  special  rate 
has  been  made  from  the  East.  Members  must  use  the  same  route  east  of  Buffalo 
going  and  coming,  but  may  go  by  one  route  and  return  by  another  west  of  that 
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Snowkalls  IX  August. 
On  the  lop  of  the  world,  60  miles   from   Denver. 


The  Summit  of  the  Continental  Divide. 

11,6G0  feet  above  sea  level,  and  (i4  miles   from   Denver.     Within  this  distance  the  train  has 

climbed  one  mile  twelve  hnndred  and  ten  feet. 
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point.  The  routes  both  ways  must  be  specified  when  purcliasing  ticket.-.  Tickets 
will  be  good  until  October  31  and  holders  may  stop  over,  on  due  notice,  either 
going  or  coming. 

Tickets  may  be  purchased  to  Colorado  Springs  for  the  same  price  as  to  Denver, 
with  stop-over  privilege  at  the  latter  point. 

The  meml)€rs  should  decide  before  leaving  for  Denver  whether  or  not  they 
wsh  to  take  in  the  Salt  Lake  or  the  Yellowstone  Park  trip,  since  the  tickets  for 
these  additional  trips  will  cost  less  if  purchased  in  the  East  than  if  bought  at 
Denver. 

The  following  routes  are  recommended  by  the  committee :  Members  should 
consult  the  nearest  member  of  the  committee  regarding  local  routes  and  time  of 
departure  of  trains. 

Friday,  August  16.  leave  Boston  (B.  &  A.),  at  11  :30  a.  m..  leave  Albany  (N, 
Y.  C.)  5:15  p.  m.,  leave  Philadelphia  (Lehigh  \'alley )  12:30  noon,  leave  New 
York  (Lehigh  \'alley)  12:05.  noon,  leave  ButYalo  (Grand  Trunk)  10:55  p.  m. 

Saturday,  August  17,  arrive  Chicago  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  12:50  p.  m.  (Grand 
Trunk)  2  p.  m.    Leave  Chicago  (Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy )  5  p.  m. 

Sunday.  August  18.  arrive  Denver  7:30  p.  m.     Round  trip. 
The  round  trip  fare  by  the  routes  indicated  are  given  below : 

RAILROAD  FARE  FOR  ROUND  TRIP  TO  DENVER. 

To  Including  Including  Lncluding 

Denver  Salt  Yellow-  San 

only  Lake  City  stone  Francisco 

Boston    $70.80  $83.80  $131.80  $113.30 

New   York 64.30  76.30  131.80  111.80 

Baltimore     62.80  75.80  123.55  105.30 

Philadelphia    65.55  78.55  126.30  108.05 

Chicago    30.00  43.00  98.50  72.50 

St.  Louis 25.00  38.00  93.50  70.00 

San   Francisco 55.00  

The  sleeper  fare  for  the  round  trip  will  be  $22  from  Xew  York,  $12  from  Chi- 
cago, and  $11  from  St.  Louis,  with  a  discount  of  20  per  cent  on  upper  berths. 

For  further  information  members  should  consult  the  nearest  member  of  the 
Transportation  Committee,  which  is  as  follows : 

Atlanta,  Ga. — W.  S.  Elkin,  Jr..  Peachtree  and  Marietta  Streets. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Chas.  Caspari.  Jr..  Lniversity  of  Maryland. 

Boston,  Mass. — C.  Herbert  Packard.  7  Central  Square. 

Chicago,  111. — Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Hyde  Park. 

Cincinnati,  O. — Charles  G.  Merrell,  Fifth  and  Butler  Streets. 

Cleveland.  O. — L.  C.  Hopp.  1104  Euclid  Avenue. 

Denver,  Col. — W.  A.  Hover.  1437  Lawrence  Street. 

Minneapolis.  Minn. — F.  J.  W'ulling.  ^linnesota  Lniversity. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Charles  W.  W'hilden.  1727  Pine  Street. 

St.  Louis.  :\Io.— H.  M.  Whelpley.  2342  Albion  Place. 

New  York,  X.  Y. — Caswell  A.  ^layo,  66  \\'est  Broadway,  Chairman. 
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ASSOCIATION    TEAM    WORK. 

LIKE  the  devils  of  Gadarene  nativity,  tlie  evils  which  afflict  pharmacy  are 
legion.  Sunday  work  and  too  many  hours  of  labor  on  secidar  days,  price 
cutting  and  physicians'  dispensing,  inefficient  and  insufficient  help,  fake  patent 
medicines  and  over-priced  proprietaries,  cocaine  and  liquor  selling  in  drug  stores, 
the  common  indifference  of  the  mass  of  druggists  to  association  work,  educational 
and  legislative  problems — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  with  which  the 
pharmaceutical  associations  must  struggle,  and  as  a  consequence  they  have  usually 
been  tempted  to  spread  their  eft"orts  over  too  wide  a  field  and  to  expend  their 
energies  upon  too  great  a  range  of  subjects. 

This  diffusion  of  energy  and  consequent  loss  of  effectiveness  is  true  not  only 
as  regards  the  efforts  of  the  individual  societies,  but  is  reflected  in  the  failure  of 
the  different  societies  to  act  in  concert  w^ith  each  other. 

As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  observe,  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
are  in  substantial  agreement  upon  all  the  great  questions  which  confront  phar- 
macy, but  to  date  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  lack  of  "team  work"  in  their 
efforts  to  solve  these  questions.  One  year  the  A.  Ph.  A.  makes  a  special  feature 
of  some  particular  professional  or  trade  evil,  and  perhaps  deals  some  effective 
blows  upon  it,  while  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  belabors  with  equal  lustiness  some  other  evil, 
but  is  is  generally  by  accident  that  they  both  attack  the  same  problem  at  the  same 
time. 

This  lack  of  coordinated  eft'ort  between  these  two  great  national  bodies  fairly 
illustrates  the  relations  of  the  numerous  state  and  local  pharmaceutical  societies 
to  each  other — they  profess  to  be  and,  in  fact,  are  in  sympathy  with  each  other, 
but  they  do  not  pull  together,  and  consequently  fail  to  realize  the  full  effect  of 
collective  effort. 

That  the  various  organizations  have  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good  in 
all  the  lines  of  work  they  have  attempted  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  candid  and 
unprejudiced  observer,  but  their  energies  have  been  so  widely  diffused  in  time 
and  space  that  they  have  not  made  the  decided  impression  that  would  have  been 
made  by  more  concentrated  and  better  directed  effort. 

In  an  important  sense,  perhaps,  this  general  work  has  not  been  wasted ;  it  has 
been  a  necessary  antecedent  to  the  work  which  is  to  follow.  It  has  cleared  away 
the  tangle  of  trivialities  that  obscured  the  field  and  has  brought  the  real  and  vital 
issues  squarely  into  view ;  it  has  developed  intelligent  sentiment  and  a  common 
understanding  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  has  replaced  erroneous  and  hazy 
ideas  by  correct  and  distinct  ones.  It  has  been  the  preliminary  skirmishing  that 
has  uncovered  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  and  has  ex- 
posed the  points  upon  which  the  real  attacks  should  be  delivered. 

It  is  time  now,  however,  when  pharmaceutical  organizations  should  begin  to 
"bunch  their  hits,"  and  replace  their  separate  efforts  by  "team  work,"  to  stop 
irregular  sniping  and  try  the  effect  of  firing  by  volleys. 

The  Journal  suggests  that  at  their  respective  meetings  this  month  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  and  N.  A.  R.  D.  select  a  list  of  subjects  upon  which  they  will  cooperate  during 
the  next  twelvemonth,  and  that  they  invite  ever}^  state  and  local  organization  of 
pharmacists  and  every  individual  pharmacist  in  the  country  to  help  carry  this 
joint  program  to  a  successful  issue.  j.  h.  beal. 
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SHORTER  HOURS  AND  SUNDAY  REST. 

FOR  years  this  question  has  been  the  subject  of  debate  and  resolution  with  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  and  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  probably  with  the  majority  of  state  as- 
sociations, and  except  that  here  and  there  the  pharmacists  of  some  of  the  smaller 
communities  have  adopted  better  hours,  and  that  a  few  individual  pharmacists 
have  emancipated  themselves  by  independent  action,  nothing  effectual  has  been 
accomplished. 

The  subject  is  referred  to  here,  not  with  the  object  of  adding-  anything  to 
what  has  already  been  said  upon  it,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  an  excellent  collection  of  papers  upon  this  topic  printed  in  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  of 
June  20,  and  partly  to  suggest  that  Shorter  Hours  and  Sunday  Rest  would  be  a 
very  appropriate  subject  for  concerted  action  by  all  pharmaceutical  bodies  during 
the  coming  year — and  for  as  many  years  afterward  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  greatly  needed  reform. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  pharmacists  who  have  expressed  themselves  upon 
this  topic  have  declared  that  drug  stores  everywhere  may  be  closed,  either  for 
the  whole  or  for  the  larger  part  of  each  Sunday,  without  detriment  to  the  com- 
munity, and  without  material  loss  to  their  proprietors,  and  that  such  small  financial 
loss  as  may  occur  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  physical  well  being 
and  mental  reinforcement  of  the  proprietor  and  his  assistants. 

The  men  who  thus  speak  are  not  pharmaceutical  derelicts,  but  men  who  have 
been  successful  in  business  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  who  speak  out  of  the  fullness 
of  experience,  and  there  are  no  others  better  able  to  speak  with  authority. 

Practically  all  of  them  are  emphatic  in  asserting  that  the  need  of  supplyino" 
medical  articles  does  not  require  stores  to  be  open  all  day  on  Sunday,  and  they  are 
equally  emphatic  in  asserting  that  where  such  a  practice  obtains  mercenary-  mo- 
tives are  alone  responsible. 

In  fact  the  evidence  in  favor  of  complete  or  partial  Sunday  closing  is  so 
voluminous,  so  pointed  and  so  clear,  that  no  court  or  jury  to  which  it  was  sub- 
mitted would  fail  to  find  in  favor  of  it. 

Of  the  plans  suggested  for  Sunday  closing  two  seem  to  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful where  tried : 

To  close  all  but  one  or  two  stores  in  a  town  or  neighborhood,  the  closed  stores 
having  in  their  windows  the  names  of  the  ones  open  on  that  day,  the  stores  to  re- 
main open  being  selected  in  regular  rotation. 

To  close  all  of  the  stores  every  Sunday,  except  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
morning  and  evening. 

Both  of  these  plans  require  concert  of  action  for  their  successful  operation,  but 
some  assert  that  the  pharmacist  who  is  brave  enough  to  do  so  can  close  his  own 
store  either  for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  day  without  regard  to  what  others  in  the 
same  community  or  neighborhood  may  do,  and  instance  their  own  experience  as 
evidence  that  this  independent  action  may  be  taken  without  loss,  or  that  the  loss 
will  be  more  than  made  up  by  increased  trade  on  week  days. 

That  the  cruelly  long  hours  of  the  pharmacist  are  responsible  for  many  other 
pharmaceutical  evils  there  is  not  the  slightest  particle  of  doubt,  and  it  is  morally 
certain  that  longer  and  more  frequent  periods  of  rest  would  result  in  such  a 
broadening  of  the  pharmacist's  outook  upon  life,  and  would  have  such  a  clarifying 
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effect  upon  his  understanding  as  would  enable  him  to  better  comprehend  other 
proposed  reforms  and  induce  hini'  to  contribute  his  efforts  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. J.  H.  BEAL. 

<n> 

THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  PHARMACIES. 

CLASSIFICATION  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  superiority  or  excellence  has 
been  adopted  in  a  good  many  callings. 

In  the  eternal  struggle  for  existence  it  has  often  come  to  pass  that  "caveat 
emptor"  has  assumed  a  meaning  fat  beyond  that  originally  intended  by  the  law. 
It  is  often  a  case  of  "the  buyer  had  better  look  out  or  he  is  sure  to  get  stung." 

While  a  good  many  business  men  and  a  still  greater  number  of  those  engaged  in 
professional  pursuits  have  long  ago  recognized  the  fact  that  the  buyer  is  entitled 
to  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and  that  the  very  fact  of  his  patronage  is  an 
expression  of  confidence  which  should  be  guarded  as  a  precious  jewel,  there  will 
always  be  men  who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  honor,  and  even  life,  for  the  sake  of 
paltry  gain.  And  while  eventually  such  tactics  are  bound  to  result  in  failure,  still 
the  innocent  purchaser  and  the  honest  seller  are  of  necessity  the  sufferers  under 
such  conditions. 

Some  things  are  so  familiar  to  the  public  at  large  that  a  little  reasonable  care 
in  their  selection  will  enable  the  purchaser  to  "beware;"  others  are  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  nothing  short  of  special  training  will  enable  one  to  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad,  and  it  is  especially  in  goods  which  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  combating  of  disease  that  the  latter  applies. 

Recognizing  these  conditions  the  makers  of  delicate  instruments  have  long  ago 
resorted  to  special  methods  of  testing,  and  instruments  so  tested  are  "certified," 
thus  giving  the  purchaser  an  additional  assurance  of  accuracy.  The  modern  busi- 
ness doctor,  the  accountant,  appeals  to  his  prospective  patrons  by  being  "certified." 
Infant  mortality,  the  cause  of  which  went  unrecognized  for  an  almost  criminally 
long  time,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  knowledge  that  the  infant's  staff  of  life 
must  be  pure,  and  today  milk  inspection  and  the  "certification"'  of  dairies  comply- 
ing with  certain  requirements  laid  down  by  the  milk  commission  are  cutting  down 
death  and  disease  among  infants  in  perceptible  amount. 

What  holds  good  in  other  lines  of  business  and  in  other  professions  surely  may 
successfully  be  applied  to  one  of  the  most  important  callings  of  modern  civilized 
life,  pharmacy.  Even  in  Galen's  time  there  were  complaints  of  the  substituting 
and  irresponsible  pharmacist,  and  the  trend  of  time  has  not  been  able  to  completely 
eliminate  that  blot  on  the  pharmaceutical  profession,  the  unreliable  druggist. 
There  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  then  why  the  pharmacist  who  carefully  and 
conscientiously  follows  his  professional  calling,  who  is  specially  equipped,  both 
educationally  and  with  laboratory  facilities,  should  not  be  distinguished  from  his 
less  well  prepared  or  less  willing  brother  by  having  his  store  certified. 

As  to  the  requirements  which  a  store  must  meet  in  order  to  become  certified, 
careful  thought  should  be  given  to  this  subject  and  rules  must  be  laid  down  which, 
while  not  prohibitive,  will  make  reasonably  sure  of  the  fitness  both  of  the  phar- 
macist and  his  pharmacy  before  certification  is  granted. 

No  pharmacy  should  be  admitted  to  certification  which  is  not  owned  and  act- 
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nally  managed  by  a  duly  registered  pharmacist.  A  certain  amount  of  equipment, 
a  fair  minimum  of  paraphernalia,  should  be  found  in  the  store,  and  this  should 
include  also  a  reasonable  reference  library.  Counter-prescribing  should  be  an 
absolute  disqualifying  agent,  as  well  as  any  attempt  at  substitution  or  sophistica- 
tion in  the  compounding  of  physicians'  prescriptions.  And  lastly  I  would  consider 
any  pharmacy  unfit  for  certification  which  sells  liquors  in  any  shape  or  form  for 
beverage  purposes. 

The  officers  charged  with  the  appointing  of  the  committees  which  are  to  grant 
these  certificates  have  a  duty  to  perform  which  must  not  be  underestimated.  The 
power  vested  in  such  a  committee,  for  good  or  for  evil,  is  far  reaching,  and  only 
such  men  should  receive  an  appointment  thereon  who  have  no  private  enterprises 
to  foster;  nor  should  men  be  appointed  whose  only  claim  to  recognition  is  the 
political  power  which  they  hold  in  their  local,  state  or  national  association.  They 
should  be  men  who,  without  fear  and  without  favor,  will  grant  a  certification  to 
their  bitterest  enemy,  should  he  be  worthy,  and  will  refuse  such  certification  to 
their  best  friend,  should  he  fail  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements. 

There  are  plenty  of  men  in  pharmacy  who  are  fully  able  to  perform  this  duty, 
who  will  give  their  time  and  labor  without  remuneration,  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  and  of  their  calling.  Again  there  are  men  who  will  make  every  effort  to 
receive  an  appointment  on  this  committee  whose  own  stores  could  not  conscien- 
tiously be  certified. 

A  serious  duty  is  thus  imposed  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York  and  on  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Branch  A.  Ph.  A. 
The  entire  nation  will  be  watching  the  makeup  and  the  work  of  this  committee. 
It  is  the  first  and  greatest  opportunity  which  pharmacy  has  to  prove  its  fitness  to 
be  enrolled  as  a  true  profession.  Will  we  utilize  this  opportunity,  or  will  we  again 
permit  the  pharmaceutical  politicians  to  barter  away  our  birthright? 

J.  DINER. 

<n> 

"DRUGGISTS  ARE  MEN  OF  NO  GREAT  LEARNING." 

IN  the  recent  decision  in  the  noted  "broken  senna"  case  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  Judge  Hand  said,  among 
other  things:  "The  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  book  put  in  the  hands  of  druggists  all 
over  the  country,  men  of  no  great  learning,  for  practical  use,"  or,  putting  the 
statement  in  affirmative  form,  that  pharmacists  as  a  class  are  men  of  very  little 
learning. 

Such  a  statement  from  a  learned  Judge  of  a  Federal  Court  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  by  unanswered. 

In  our  opinion  the  pharmacists  of  the  United  States  who  take  an  interest  in 
pharmacy  as  a  profession,  and  who  are  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  are  men  of  very  considerable  learning,  and  therefore  do  not  deserve 
this  criticism  of  the  Federal  Judge.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  its  annual  conventions,  in  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Branches,  and  in  its  publications,  as  the  Journal,  Proceedings, 
Committee  Reports,  National  Formulary,  etc.,  provides  a  real  post-graduate 
course  of  pharmacy.     In  order  to  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  of  pharmacy,  higher 
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education  is  demanded,  and  in  order  to  pass  the  State  Board  examination  in  most 
of  the  states  it  is  practically  necessary  to  be  a  college  graduate. 

The  writer  well  remembers  that  not  many  years  ago  the  youth  in  a  law  office 
would  go  to  an  evening  law  school,  where  no  "regent's  counts"  were  required, 
take  the  state  board  examination  and  was  then  admitted  to  the  bar.  And  this  was 
the  manner  in  which  a  great  many  lawyers  who  are  now  judges  obtained  their 
education,  while  thousands  of  practicing  lawyers  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  law 
school  of  any  kind. 

We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  learned  judge  that  pharmacists  as  a  class  are 
men  of  no  great  learning,  and  believe  that  his  dictum  does  a  great  injustice  to  a 
class  of  men  who  are  equally  as  well  educated  as  those  who  practice  law,  though 
perhaps  not  so  much  given  to  the  parading  of  their  learning  in  public  places. 

OTTO  RAUBENHEIMER. 


SIMPLER  PHRASEOLOGY. 

It  is  with  rejoicing  that  one  notes  the  tendency  toward  simpler  language  and 
phraseology  in  recent  scientific  literature.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the 
texts  and  treatises  on  medical  and  surgical  subjects  show  a  less  noticeable  degree 
of  improvement  than  do  scientific  periodicals  and  research  publications.  Probably 
there  was  a  time  when  the  use  of  cumbersome  and  sonorous  phrases  lent  a  sort 
of  dignity  to  medical  literature,  particularly  in  the  estimation  of  the  general 
public.  Recently,  however,  many  writers  are  acting  on  the  theory  that  no  need 
exists  for  borrowing  dignity  from  so  doubtful  a  source,  and  that  the  simpler 
the  language,  the  more  accurately  and  readily  it  will  convey  the  intended  meaning. 
Some  medical  authors  find  occasions  when  "cause"  expresses  their  meaning  as 
well  as  "etiological  factor,"  and  when  it  is  as  easy  to  have  the  patient  "lie  down" 
as  to  make  him  "assume  a  recumbent  posture."  We  welcome  the  time  when  any 
work  which  defines  a  fracture  as  "a  traumatic  or  pathological  solution  of  the 
continuity  of  osseous  structure,"  or  abounds  in  verbiage  equally  atrocious,  will 
be  preserved  and  read  only  as  a  curiosity. — Journal  A.  M.  A. 
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Digest  of  Comments  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States  of 
America  (Eighth  Decennial  Revision)  and  on  the  National  Formulary 
(Third  Edition)  for  the  Calendar  Year  Ending  December  31,  1910.  By 
Murray  Gait  Hotter  and  Martin  I.  Wilbert.  Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1912.  Hygienic  Laboratory,  Bulletin  No.  84.  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States. 

Only  a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  Bulletin  No.  78,  containing  the  "Digest  ■ 
of  Comments"  for  1909  has  been  pnbished,  a  review  of  which  was  given  in  The 
Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  May,  pp.  405-408,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  food  and  drug 
chemist,  of  the  teacher  and  scientist,  and  of  the  retail  pharmacist. 

The  present  volume,  the  sixth  of  the  series  of  "Digests,"  was  published  in  May, 
1912,  and  on  784  pages  contains  the  comments  on  U.  S.  P.  VIII  and  N.  F.  Ill, 
including  also  the  comments  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  U.  S.  P. 
Convention  in  Washington,  Alay  10,  1910.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  an 
excellent  one,  as  has  already  been  described  in  a  review  of  the  "Digest"  for  1909 
on  page  407  of  the  May  number  of  The  Journal  A.  Ph.  A.  The  writer  might 
be  permitted  to  point  out  that  under  Nonpharmacopoeial  Standards  the  proposed 
"Recipe  Book"  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is  mentioned  in  title  as  well  as  in  three  comments 
on  page  113. 

In  the  list  of  Pharmacopoeias  and  Nonofficial  Standards,  on  page  19,  we  find 
that  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Codex,  London,  1911,  is  given.  Inasmuch  as  the 
"Digest"  is  for  the  year  1910  and  inasmuch  as  the  second  edition  of  the  B.  P.  Cx. 
was  not  published  until  October,  1911,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  edition, 
1907,  is  the  one  which  should  have  been  referred  to.  We  also  notice  that  the 
preface  of  the  "Digest"  mentions  the  second  edition  of  the  Greek  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  work,  however,  is  not  mentioned  under  the  "title  abbreviations"  on  page  19. 
Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  such  work,  as  the  excellent  dispensatory  or  "Phar- 
makopolia,"  by  Prof.  A.  K.  Dambergis,  of  Athens,  has  taken  its  place  and  has 
been  made  official.  The  writer,  who  happened  to  have  the  second  edition,  pub- 
lished in  1910,  in  his  library  had  occasion  to  mention  this  in  the  symposium  on 
the  pharmacopoeias  of  the  world,  held  at  the  Richmond  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
(Proc,  Vol.  58,  p.  1135.) 

The  compilers  of  the  "Digest,"  Messrs.  Motter  and  Wilbert,  are  not  responsible 
for  the  spelling  of  the  word  "sirup"  in  place  of  the  pharmacopoeial  title  "syrup," 
the  former  being  given  by  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  which  governs  the 
style  of  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Is  this  also  true  of  the  word  "niter," 
instead  of  "nitre,"  in  "sweet  spirit  of  niter,"  which  occurs  several  times  on 
page  723? 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  chemists  and  pharmacists,  who  are  ac- 
tively engaged  in  clinical  laboratory  investigations,  to  learn  that  the  chapter  on 
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"Clinical  tests"  occupies  20  pages  and  deals  with  urine,  faeces,  gastric  contents, 
blood,  sputum,  stains,  culture  media,  biologic  methods  and  Wassermann  reaction. 

The  compilers,  as  well  as  the  Hygienic  Laboratory,  are  to  be  complimented  on 
the  series  of  "Digests"  which  throw  so  much  light  on  pharmaceutical  problems. 
These  publications  have  become  indispensable  to  teacher  and  scientist,  to  analytical 
and  manufacturing  chemist,  and  to  wholesale  and  quite  especially  to  retail  phar- 
macists. 

We  would  therefore  advise  the  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  procure  a  copy  of 
Bulletin  No.  84  and  not  only  give  same  a  place  in  their  library,  but  to  make  fre- 
quent use  of  the  l30ok,  which  is  a  true  digest  of  comments  on  pharmaceutical 
problems  during  1910.  otto  raubexheimer. 


VACATION  TIME. 

More  than  almost  any  other  class  of  business  men  the  druggist  seems  to  think 
that  he  cannot  get  away  to  take  a  vacation.  There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that 
all  men  need  a  vacation  every  year  and  that  all  will  do  more  and  better  work 
fifty  weeks  in  a  year  than  fifty-two.  In  all  probability  the  average  man  would  do 
more  work  if  he  w'orked  but  eleven  months  a  year  than  he  does  working  twelve. 
The  vacation  that  is  omitted  this  year  may  not  bring  its  corresponding  reduction 
in  working  value  at  once.  It  may  not  result  in  any  diminution  of  capacity  this 
year,  or  even  next.  But  it  is  certain  that  any  engine,  human  or  mechanical,  that 
is  run  year  in  and  year  out  without  stopping  for  repairs,  will  not  last  anywhere 
near  as  long  or  do  anything  like  the  total  amount  of  work  that  it  would  do  if 
properly  cared  for.  We  believe  that  there  are  among  our  readers  not  more  than 
a  negligible  number  who  would  not  be  better  off  the  first  of  next  January  if  they 
were  to  take  two  weeks  or  a  month  now  to  recuperate.  A  man  does  not  waste 
time  when  he  spends  it  in  a  vacation.  Beside  the  value  of  the  change  itself,  he 
comes  in  contact  with  new  forces,  with  new  people  and  he  gets  new  ideas  and  new 
impressions.  He  goes  away  with  a  feeling  that  his  business  is  a  hard  uphill 
fight.  He  conies  back  filled  with  new  plans  and  methods  and  with  the  energy  to 
carry  them  out. — American  Druggist. 
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COMPARATIVE  ALKALOID AL  STRENGTH  OF  HYDRASTIS  ROOT- 
LETS AND  RHIZOME.* 


CHARLES   H.   LA  WALL. 


Some  time  ago  a  client  called  me  up  on.  the  telephone  and  asked  which  con- 
tained the  greatest  amount  of  alkaloids,  the  rhizome  or  rootlets  of  hydrastis.  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  know  but  would  try  and  find  out.  I  could  find  neither  any 
reference  in  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  nor  could  I  find  anybody  else  who 
could  answer  the  question,  among  about  a  dozen  chemists  whom  I  consulted. 

My  client  then  submitted  samples  and  data  which  form  the  basis  for  this  short 
contribution. 

A  lot  of  hydrastis  weighing"  98  pounds  net  was  seen  to  consist  of  such  a  large 
proportion  of  rhizomes  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  complete  separa- 
tion and  separate  assays  for  guidance  in  future  purchases.  Upon  cleaning  the 
drug  and  separating  the  rootlets  from  the  rhizomes  the  following  fractions  were 
obtained : 

Rhizomes    45  1/2  lbs. 

Rootlets    48           lbs. 

Dirt  and  dust 3  5/16  lbs. 

Loss  in  cleaning  (unaccounted  for) 1  3/16  lbs. 

Total    98  lbs. 

Of  the  93|  pounds  of  hydrastis  48.667o  was  rhizomes  and  51.34%  was  rootlets. 
Upon  assaying  these  separately  the  rhizomes  were  found  to  assay  2.48%,  while 
the  rootlets  were  found  to  assay  only  1.387o  of  hydrastine.  The  total  assay  of 
the  mixed  drug  in  its  original  condition,  from  these  figures,  must  have  been  1.92%, 
which  is  slightly  lower  than  the  U.  S.  P.  standard  drug. 

The  answer  to  the  original  question,  however,  is  that  hydrastis  rhizomes  are 
between  1.5  and  2  times  as  rich  in  alkaloids  as  the  rootlets. 


A  NEW  AND  RELIABLE  METHOD  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF 

ERGOT    PREPARATIONS.* 


PAUL  S.   PITTENGER  AND  CHAS.   E.   VANDERKLEED. 


The  deterioration  of  ergot  preparations  has  for  several  years  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  various  investigators,  but  until  the  present  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
devising  a  method  by  which  these  preparations  can  be  put  on  the  market  in  a  form 
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which  will  remain  stable  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  So  serious  a  problem 
had  the  deterioration  of  these  products  become,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
the  actual  date  of  test  be  made  to  appear  on  all  ergot  preparations  in  order  that 
pharmacists  and  physicians  might  be  enabled  to  use  their  expert  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  particular  product  should  be  employed. 

Without  question,  heat  and  access  of  oxygen  of  the  air  are  the  most  potent  fac- 
tors in  facilitating  the  deterioration  of  ergot,  but  the  continued  examination  of 
many  samples  led  us  to  believe  the  access  of  air  to  be  the  most  important  cause 
of  deterioration.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  well  filled,  tightly  stop- 
pered containers  of  fluidextract  of  ergot  will  retain  their  activity  for  a  much 
longer  period  of  time  than  containers  which  are  opened  from  time  to  time. 

Accordingly,  on  May  2,  1911,  the  following  experiments  with  fluidextract  of 
ergot  were  undertaken  to  determine  the  value  of  complete  exclusion  of  air. 

A  fluidextract  was  taken  which,  when  intravenously  injected  in  doses  of 
0.08  cc.  per  kilo  weight  gave  the  following  result  in  changing  blood-pressure : 


Table  No.  1. 


Dog  No.  1. 

Dog  No.  2. 

Injection. 

No.  1.    No.  2.    No.  3 

No.  4.     No.  5. 

Average. 

m.m.      m.m.      m.m. 
48            44            28 
10            30            46 
38            22            30 
34            20            18 
31            20            14 

m.m.      m.m. 
68             36 
4             24 
38               8 
30               8 
26               4 

m.m 
48.8 

Fall           

22.8 

Rise  after  5  Min            

25.2 

Rise  after  10  Min  

22.0 

Rise  after  15  Min       

19.0 

When  assayed  for  total  alkaloids  by  the  process  of  Keller,  on  ]\Iay  26,  1911, 
0.163%  was  obtained. 

This  fluid  extract  was  then  divided  into  four  portions  which  were  kept  for  one 
year  in  the  laboratory  in  the  following  manner : 

A — The  first  portion  was  put  up  in  vacuum  tubes  specially  designed  and  made 
for  this  purpose. 

B — The  second  portion  was  filled  into  bottles  which  were  tightly  corked  and 
allowed  to  remain  for  one  year,  unopened. 

C — The  third  portion  was  filled  into  bottles  which  were  kept  loosely  corked  for 
one  year,  this  being  obtained  by  boring  a  small  hole  in  the  cork. 

D — The  fourth  portion  was  tightly  corked  but  opened  occasionally  throughout 
the  year. 

After  three  months  a  test  was  made  of  part  of  the  fourth  portion  (D)  which 
showed  a  deterioration  of  33.3%  as  shown  by  Table  No.  2. 

Injection.  0.08  cc.  per  kilo. 

Immediate  rise   30  m.m. 

Fall 24  m.m. 

Fall  after  5  min — 10  m.m. 

Fall  after  10  min — 13  m.m. 
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A  second  test  was  made  of  this  portion  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  when  it  was 
found  to  possess  only  44  2/6%  of  the  original  activity  or  to  show  a  deterioration 
of  55-|%,  as  shown  by  Table  3  : 

Injection.  No.  1.  No.  2.              Average. 

Immediate    rise 20  m.m.  20  m.m.                20  m.m. 

Fall    34  m.m.  30  m.m                32  m.m. 

Fall  after  5  min — 16  m.m.  — 13  m.m.  — 14.5  m.m. 

Fall  after  10  min — 12  m.m.  — 12  m.m.  — 12  m.m. 

Fall  after  15  min — 8  m.m.  — 10  m.m.  — 9  m.m. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  all  four  portions  were  tested  with  the  following  results'. 

Table  No.  4. 
A — First  portion  put  up  in  vacuum  tubes. 


Dog  No.  1 

Dog  No.  2 

Dog 
No.  3 

Dog 
No.  4 

Dog 
No.  5 

Dog 
No.  6 

Injection 

No.l  No.  2  No.  3 

No.  4  No.  5 

No.  6 

No.  7 

No.  8 

No.  9 

Aver. 

Immediate  rise 

m.m.  m.m.    m.m. 

44         52         40 

7         18         12 

5         32         20 

—2         18 

—2         18 

m.m.    m.m. 

54         52 

30         12 

2 

—5           2 

2           1 

m.m. 

44 
0 

19 
4 
4 

m.m. 

44 

0 

0 

—3 

—6 

m.m. 
58 
0 
24 
18 
12 

m.m. 
54 
0 

16 

3 

— 4 

m.m. 

49.1 
8.7 

13.8 
4.4 
3.1 

Fall   

Rise  after  5  min 

Rise  or  fall  after  10  min. 
Rise  or  fall  after  15  min. 

When  assayed  for  total  alkaloid  by  the  process  of  Keller,  on  ]\Iay  6,  1912- 
O.I6870  was  obtained. 

Table  No.  5. 
B — Second  portion,  tightly  corked,  unopened. 


Injection 

Immediate   rise    

Fall 

Rise  after  5  min 

Rise  after  10  min 

Rise  or  fall  after  15  min 


Dog  No.  1 

No.  1       No.  2 


m.m. 
44 
32 
0 
14 
14 


m.m. 

28 

22 

2 

0 

0 


Dog.  No. 

No.  3 

m.m. 

26 

0 

7 

1.5 
—1. 


Dog. 

No.  4 

m.m. 

28 

0 

10 

4 


No.   3 

No.  5 

m.m. 

23 

6 

2 

0 

0 


Average 
m.m. 
29.8 
12.0 

4.2 

3.9 

3.0 


Table  No.  6. 
C — Third  portion  loosely  corked. 


Injection 

Immediate  rise  

Fall    

Rise  or  fall  after  5  min. 
Rise  or  fall  after  10  min 
Rise  or  fall  after  15  min 


Dog  No. 
No.  3 
m.m. 
6 
24 
—4 
—3 
—2 


2 

No.  4 

Average 

m.m. 

m.m. 

18 

16.5 

24 

34.5 

—8 

—4.5 

— 4 

—2.0 

—4 

0.0 
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Table  No.  7. 
D — Fourth  portion,  tightly  corked,  opened  occasionally. 


Injection 
Immediate  rise 

Dog  No.  1 
No.  1 

m.m. 

12. 

54. 
—4. 
—6. 
—6. 

Dog 

No.  2 

m.m. 

10. 

40. 

0. 

—1. 

2 

No.  2 

No.  3 

m.m. 

23. 

26. 

—18. 

0 

0 

Average 
m.m. 
15. 

Fall  

40. 

Fall  after  5  min 

—7.3 

Fall  after  10  min 

—2.3 

Fall  after  15  min 

—2.7 

When  assayed  for  total  alkaloid  by  the  process  of  Keller,  on  May  6,  1912 — 
0.076%  was  obtained. 

SUMMARY. 

Table  No.  8 


How  Kept 


Date  tested 


Aver,  rise  of 
blood- 
pressure 


Chemical 
assay  for 

total 
alkaloid 


Original  sample |  5-26-11 

D — Tightly  corked   (3  months),  I 

opened  occasionally 8-24-11 

D — Tightly  corked   (9  months), 

opened  occasionally 2-2^-12 

A — In  vacuum  (1  year  old) |  5-  9-12 

B— Tightly  corked  (1  year  old) I  5-  9-12 

C — Loosely  corked  (1  year  old) |  5-  9-12 

D — Tightly  corked  (1  year  old),        | 

opened  occasionally |  5-  9-12 


44.8  m.m. 
30.0  m.m. 

20.0  m.m. 

49.1  m.m. 
29.8  m.m 

16.5  m.m. 
15.0  m.m. 


0.163% 


0.168% 


0.076% 


The  apparent  extreme  variations  in  the  rises  recorded  in  the  different  animals 
are  due  to  both  the  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of  the  dogs  and  to  the  difference 
in  the  order  of  injection  of  samples.  In  order  to  obtain  the  true  relative  strengths 
of  the  preparations  the  order  of  injection  was  reversed  in  succeeding  animals 
until  each  preparation  had  been  given  to  each  of  several  dogs  and  the  results  based 
on  the  analysis  of  the  several  injections. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  by  adopting  the  vaciiuin  method  of  putting  up  ergot 
the  rate  of  deterioration  can  be  so  retarded  as  to  make  this  product  one  of  stable 
quality  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

We  have  already  taken  steps  to  apply  the  same  method  of  preservation  to  the 
preparation  of  other  drugs  somevi^hat  prone  to  deterioration,  such  as  digitalis  and 
strophanthus. 

Physiolggic.xl  Labor.\tory  of  H.  K.  Mulford  Comp.vxy. 


THE  REVISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPOEIA.* 


JOSEPH    P.    REMINGTON,    CH.MRM.KN. 


The  work  of  preparing  the  Ninth  Revision  is  proceeding  rapidly.     The  new 
plan,  which  differs  essentially  from  all  previous  methods,  while  involving  more 

*Read  before  the  Section  on   Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  of  the  American   Medical 
Association. 
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labor  and  consuming  more  time  than  any  other  revision,  has  justified  the  wisdom 
of  the  convention  in  adopting  the  present  method,  which  consists  mainly  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  of  Revision 
from  twenty-six  to  fifty,  but  more  especially  in  creating  an  Executive  Committee 
of  fifteen  from  this  number  to  prepare  a  complete  report  which  will  finally  be 
approved  by  the  General  Committee.  Inasmuch  as  almost  the  whole  work  is 
conducted  by  correspondence,  the  voting  on  the  reports  which  consumes  the 
greatest  amount  of  time  is  now  limitedi  to  fifteen  members  instead  of  fifty.  Each 
of  the  members  of  the  General  Committee  of  Revision  occupies  a  place  on  one 
or  more  of  the  sub-committees,  he  being  given  his  choice  of  the  particular  part 
of  the  work  which  he  prefers,  the  actual  appointment,  however,  having  been 
made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  who  has  charge  of  the  immediate 
revision  of  the  work. 

The  plan  does  not  differ  from  the  usual  method  of  doing  constructive  work  in 
which  much  detail  is  involved.  A  large  body,  interested  in  drugs,  medicines  and 
preparations,  is  organized,  representing  all  parts  of  the  country.  From  this  body 
is  first  elected  a  convention,  which  meets  once  in  ten  years;  this  convention,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  hundred  representatives,  elects  a  committee  of  fifty,  termed 
the  General  Committee  of  Revision ;  they  elect  a  smaller  body  of  fifteen,  called 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Committee,  having  fifteen  subjects, 
embracing  all  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  work,  is  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  fifteen 
sub-committees.  The  sub-committees  work  under  their  chairmen  upon  the  sub- 
jects for  which  they  are  best  fitted.  By  this  plan  it  is  hoped  that  every  valuable 
suggestion  in  the  work  of  Revision  will  find  its  way  from  an  individual  member 
first  to  the  sub-committee  having  the  subject  in  charge,  then  through  the  Executive 
Committee,  through  its  report,  then  to  the  General  Committee.  Editor  and  General 
Chairman,  before  it  reaches  the  printer.  Considerable  time  had  to  be  spent 
efifecting  a  complete  organization  and  at  this  time  the  most  difificult  part  of  the 
work  is  under  way. 

The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  the  work  in  detail : 

SUB-COMMITTEE   BULLETINS.  Pages 

No.     1— Scope    288 

No.     2 — Therapeutics,    etc 103 

No.     3 — Biological   Products,   etc 80 

No.     4 — Botany  and  Pharmacognosy 212 

No.     5 — Inorganic   Chemistry    408 

No.     6 — Organic   Chemistry 659 

No.     7 — Proximate  Assays    202 

No.     8— Volatile  Oils    34 

No.     9 — Fluid  and  Solid  Extracts 202 

No.  10 — Waters  and  Spirits 139 

No.  11 — Syrups  and   Elixirs 258 

No.  12 — Cerates  and  Ointments 41 

No.  13 — Miscellaneous    Galenicals    121 

No.  14 — Tables,  Weights,  and  Measures 75 

General  Committee  Circulars 

No.  15 — Nomenclature    1119 

Executive  Committee  Letters 588 

Total    4529 
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The  text  has  been  reported  in  full  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  288  articles. 

The  pages  of  official  circulars,  letters  and  bulletins  are  given.  The  circular 
page  is  9x  16  inches  and  the  official  letters  and  bulletins  8^/2  x  11  nches.  Each 
circular  and  letter  is  numbered  and  paged  consecutively  and  temporary  binders 
are  furnished  to  each  member,  these,  in  turn,  being  transferred  to  permanent 
binders,  to  be  placed  upon  a  book-shelf  when  500  pages  are  completed,  consti- 
tuting Volumes  I,  II  and  III,  etc.  This  is  necessary  because  constant  reference 
to  preceding  pages  is  required  for  study.  The  large  pages  are  used  for  communi- 
cations for  the  General  Committee  of  Revision  and  are  termed  Circulars.  The 
smaller  pages  are  used  for  Executive  Committee  work,  being  numbered  and 
paged  consecutively,  and  are  termed  Letters.  The  term  "Bulletin"  is  used  to 
designate  the  letters  which  pass  between  the  sub-committee  members  for  official 
comment  and  record.  Communications  from  firms,  corporations,  physicians, 
pharmacists,  scientific  bodies  and  the  public  generally  and  the  replies  thereto  are 
not  included  in  the  summary,  although  they  constitute  a  large  amount  of  cor- 
respondence. 

Naturally,  it  has  consumed  considerable  time  to  effect  a  system  for  controlling 
the  detail,  but  when  once  established,  the  routine  is  easily  followed.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  the  American  Medical  Association  to  have  some  detailed  information 
as  to  the  immediate  progress  of  the  work. 

Sub-committee  No.  1,  on  the  Scope  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  has  practically 
finished  its  labors.  The  sub-committee  consists  of  nine  (six  physicians,  one  man- 
ufacturing pharmacist,  one  importer  of  drugs  and  one  medical  doctor,  who  is 
a  pharmacognocist).  It  was  the  duty  of  the  sub-committee  to  propose  the  list  of 
Admissions  and  Deletions,  for,  while  the  other  members  of  sub-committtees  could 
employ  their  time  in  arranging  general  subjects  pertaining  to  the  classes  of  prep- 
arations of  which  they  have  charge,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  up  detailed  work  on 
these  until  each  sub-committee  knew  what  drugs  and  preparations  they  had  to 
work  on.  Delay  was  obviated  through  requesting  the  sub-committee  on  Scope 
to  send  a  report  including  such  well-known  and  largely  used  subjects  as  quinine, 
opium,  rhubarb,  digitalis,  belladonna,  etc.,  which  were  approved  by  every  one  on 
the  Sub-committee  on  Scope  as  admissions.  This  enabled  the  sub-committees  to 
begin  work  at  once.  Subsequently  the  Sub-committee  on  Scope  presented  a  ten- 
tative report  embracing  the  full  list,  as  far  as  possible  of  articles  recommended 
for  admission  and  deletion.  The  list,  after  being  approved,  was  sent  for  publica- 
tion to  the  journals  last  August.  This  does  not  mean  that  before  the  book  is 
printed  some  changes  may  not  be  made  in  the  list.  A  few  manifest  discrepancies, 
not  exceeding  ten,  were  noticed  in  this  tentative  list,  but  they  were  corrected 
at  once. 

Sub-committee  No.  2  (Therapeutics  and  Pharmacodynamics)  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  preparing  a  list  of  doses,  and  a  posological  table  has  been  submitted, 
which  will  soon  be  ready  to  report  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The  sub-com- 
mittee has  further  contributed  valuable  information  on  other  subjects. 

Sub-committee  No.  3  (Biological  Products,  Diagnostical  Tests,  etc.).  This  sub- 
committee has  taken  up  animal  substances,  and  a  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  to  determine  reliable  data,  and  the  report  will  soon  be  ready  for  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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Siih-comviittce  No.  4  (Botany  and  Pharniacongnosy).  Progress  is  being  made 
in  this  sub-committee  and  a  great  deal  of  careful  scientific  work  will  come  within 
their  domain.  The  number  of  workers  in  the  botany  and  pharmacognosy  of 
medicinal  drugs  is  limited  and  there  are  many  problems,  particularly  concerning 
the  origin  and  identity  of  plants,  that  remain  unsolved. 

The  new  Pharmacopoeia  can  not  possibly  be  delayed  until  every  question  is 
settled,  but  time  is  required  to  present  the  most  reliable  information  to  be  had. 
A  pharmacopoeia  can  do  no  more  than  present  the  most  reliable  and  accurate 
information  obtainable.  Fortunately  ,the  drugs  of  doubtful  origin  or  identity  con- 
stitute the  minority.  A  great  deal  of  correspondence  has  passed  between  the 
members  of  this  sub-committee. 

Siih-coniniittee  No.  5  (General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry).  The  sub-committee 
has  accomplished  much  work.  It  has  one  of  the  largest  subjects  in  the  Revision. 
The  first  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks. 
A  uniform  method  of  taking  physical  constants,  particularly  solubilities,  has  not 
yet  been  adopted.  These  will  be  inserted  after  the  factors  have  been  determined 
by  actual  experiment. 

Sub-committee  No.  6  (Organic  Chemistry).  The  work  of  this  sub-committee 
is  in  a  forward  state.  The  condition  which  exists  here  is  the  same  as  of  the, 
previous  sub-committee.  The  Executive  Committee  is  in  possession  of  the  bulk 
of  the  report  without  the  insertion  of  the  physical  constants. 

Sub-committee  No.  7  (Proximate  Assays).  The  report  of  this  sub-committee 
.will  soon  be  sent  to  the  Executive  Committee.  Inasmuch  as  this  work  has  no 
interdependence  on  other  sub-committee  work,  it  was  deemed  best  to  wait  until 
the  report  was  completed  before  submitting  it  to  the  Execuive  Committee.  It  is 
nearly  finished. 

Sub-committee  No.  8  (Volatile  Oils).  The  chairman  of  this  sub-committee  has 
submitted  a  tentative  report  on  volatile  oils  to  the  sub-committee  and  it  is  now 
being  considered.  The  finished  report  is  expected  to  soon  be  laid  before  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Sitb-committee  A'o.  9  (Fluid  and  Solid  Extracts  and  Tinctures).  A  great  deal 
of  work  has  been  done  on  this  subject  and'  much  has  been  written  in  the  journals. 
Evidence  is  being  sifted  and,  if  required,  a  report  could  be  sent  at  once  upon  the 
greater  number  of  preparations.  A  few  require  further  tests  before  adoption. 
Type  samples  for  the  1880,  1890  and  1900  Pharmacopoeias  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  Chairman  to  determine  the  keeping  qualities  of  fluidextracts  and  tinctures. 

Sub-committee  No.  11  (Syrups  and  Elixirs),  No.  12  (Cerates  and  Ointments), 
No.  13 (Miscellaneous  Galenicals).  With  a  few  exceptions,  reports  can  be  made 
upon  these  subjects  within  two  months. 

Sub-committee  No.  14  (Tables,  Weights  and  Measures).  A  number  of  tables 
are  ready  for  report;  the  standard  temperature  for  use  in  determining  solubilities, 
specific  gravities,  etc.,  have  been  taken  up  by  the  sub-committee,  and  the  chairman 
has  labored  indefatigably,  but  the  work  requires  continual  calculation  and  study  ; 
but  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  be  embarrassed  on 
its  account  when  the  time  comes  to  need  it,  because  of  needless  delay. 

Sub-committee  No.  15  (Nomenclature).  This  sub-committee  has  sent  a  prelim- 
inary report  to  the  Executive  Committee.    When  the  principles  of  nomenclature 
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have  been  settled,  the  work  will  not  be  likely  to  cause  much  discussion  as  far  as 
the  Chairman  is  able  to  judge.  The  convention  settled  the  question,  very  largely, 
of  the  nomenclature  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia.  The  recommendation  was  as 
follows : 

"We  recommend  that  changes  in  the  titles  of  articles  at  present  official  be  made 
only  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  greater  accuracy,  brevity,  or  safety  in  dispens- 
ing, and  to  eliminate  therapeutically  suggestive  titles.  In  the  case  of  newly 
admitted  articles,  it  is  recommended  that  such  titles  be  chosen  as  are  in  harmony 
with  general  usage  and  convenient  for  prescribing,  but  in  the  case  of  chemicals 
of  a  definite  composition  the  scientific  name  should  be  given  at  least  as  a  synonym. 

"There  should  also  be  inserted,  after  each  article  used  by  physicians  in  pre- 
scriptions, a  carefully  considered,  abbreviated  name,  which  may  be  known  as  an 
official  abbreviation,  in  order  that  uniformity  may  be  established  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  object  of  preventing  mistakes  in  reading  and  compounding 
prescriptions,  and  further,  to  serve  as  authorized  abbreviations  in  labeling  the 
store  furniture  of  the  pharmacist." 

This  sub-committee  has  always  reported  in  previous  revisions  after  the  other 
sub-committees  have  sent  their  reports  and  the  admissions  and  deletions  have  been 
finally  determined. 

It  is  not  surprising  in  Pharmacopoeia  work  to  hear  criticisms  in  certain  quarters 
asking  definite  information  and  date  for  the  appearance  of  the  new  book.  While 
every  effort  should  be  made  persistently  and  continuously  to  push  the  work,  great 
patience  is  required  in  order  that  hasty  conclusions  or  incorrect  guesses  be  elim- 
inated. At  present,  thousands  of  interested  observers  throughout  the  country 
where  there  were  hundreds  before  will  scrutinize  the  pages  with  the  utmost  care 
and  wath  very  good  reason,  for  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  decisions  are  based  upon 
the  standards  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  it  is  only  by  continual 
vigilance  that  errors  may  be  eliminated  and  that  a  work  involving  so  much  re- 
sponsibility can  be  successfully  produced. 

Now  is  the  time  to  send  the  Chairman  suggestions,  criticisms  and  comments  in 
order  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  considered. 


COOPERATIVE  WORK  ON  A  UNIFORM  METHOD  FOR  ALCOHOL 

DETERMINATIONS.* 


L.    HENRY   BERNEGAU. 


At  one  of  our  last  meetings  in  1910  a  discussion  arose  in  regard  to  determining 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  products  and  preparations  such  as  Wines,  Elixirs, 
Fluidextracts,  etc.  At  this  meeting  I  stated  that  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
determined  in  a  certain  N.  F.  preparation  by  different  chemists  varied  about  3 
per  cent.     The  samples  of  said  preparation  were  assayed  for  alcohol  by  three 


*Report  of  Committee  of  the  Scientific  Section  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 
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chemists  of  commercial  laboratories,  outside  of  Philadelphia,  all  of  them  being 
known  to  be  highly  efficient  and  reliable. 

At  the  meeting  mentioned  above  it  was  suggested  that  samples  of  a  wine  and 
an  elixir  be  submitted  to  all  Philadelphia  chemists  who  were  willing  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  work  on  this  very  important  subject.  We  furnished  the  samples,  which 
consisted  of  a  wine  and  an  elixir,  the  latter  being  made  up  by  myself,  and  con- 
taining only  alcohol,  water,  sugar  and  caramel.  On  sending  the  samples  to  our 
chairman,  W.  A.  Pearson,  it  was  stated  that  the  light  colored  sample  was  a 
natural  wane,  while  the  darker  colored  sample  was  an  elixir,  containing  no 
highly  volatile  substances  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  volatile  oils,  acids,  etc. 
W.  A.  Pearson  kindly  distributed  the  samples  among  the  Philadelphia  chemists 
who  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate.  To  each  and  all  of  them  I  would 
extend  my  heartiest  thanks  for  their  work  and  interest  show^n  in  this  subject. 
Following  are  the  names  of  the  ten  gentlemen  who  received  the  samples  and 
reported  their  results : 

1.  M.  Becker,  with  Smith,  Kline  &  French. 

2.  C.  S.  Brinton.  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Laboratorv,  Philadelphia. 

3.  Geo.  E'We,  with  H.  K.  Mulford  Co. 

4.  L.  Criesmer,  a  second-year-student  at  P.  C.  P.,  through  Prof.  LaW'all. 

5.  W.  Hilts,  of  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Laboratory,  Philadelphia. 
16.  Professor  C.  H.  LaWall. 

7.  H.  B.  Mead,  Laboratory  of  Prof.  LaWall. 

8.  C.  Roberts,  of  U.  S.  Custom  House.  Philadelphia. 

9.  H.  i\L  Sechler,  with  Smith,  Kline  &  French. 
16.  Otto  Stockinger,  with  H.  K.  :\Iulford  Co. 

The  alcohol  in  the  distillate  was  determined  by  the  different  chemists  either 
by  means  of  the  pycnometer  or  by  the  ^^'estphal  balance.  The  use  of  the 
pycnometer  is,  without  doubt,  preferable  in  very  accurate  scientific  work ;  never- 
theless the  Westphal  balance  gives  good  results  if  properly  handled,  and  pro- 
vided the  balance  is  very  sensitive  to  the  fourth  decimal  and  standing  on  a  per- 
fectly level  plane.  Some  of  the  chemists  brought  the  temperature  up  or  down 
to  15.6°  C.  before  taking  the  weight  or  specific  gravity,  while  the  others  made  no 
corrections  in  regard  to  the  temperature.  Although  the  temperature  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  determinations  by  any  method,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
determinations  by  the  Westphal  balance  to  bring  the  distillate  to  15.6"  C.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  take  the  specific  gravity  at  the  same  temperature  at  which  the 
sample  was  originally  measured.  Then  by  use  of  the  temperature  corrections 
in  the  alcohol  tables,  sufficiently  accurate  results  can  be  obtained.  We  certainly 
would  obtain  bad  results  if  the  respective  preparations  were  measured  for  dis- 
tillation at  about  10°  C.  and  the  distillate  measured  at  35°  C.  or  so.  Some  of  the 
chemists  used  calcium  carbonate,  some  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  still  others  potas- 
sium hydroxide  for  neutralizing  the  free  acids.  In  some  cases  the  reports  did  not 
specify  what  had  been  used,  or  if  anything  had  been  used  for  neutralization. 

The  results  found  by  the  different  operators  were  quite  concordant,  there 
being  only  a  difference  between  extremes  of  1.06  per  cent,  in  the  wine  and  0.78 
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per  cent,  in  the  elixir.    If  the  same  method  had  been  used  by  all,  I  am  sure  that 
much  closer  results  would  have  been  obtained. 

The  following  results  were  obtained:     (I  give  the  names  in  alphabetical  order). 

Wine  (the  light-colored  liquid)  — 

1— M.  Becker 17.3% 

2— C.  S.  Brinton,  17.71%— 17.73%,  average 17.72% 

3— Geo.  E'We,       18.22%— 18.4%,     average 18.30% 

4— L.   Griesmer,    18.36%  18.36% 

5— W.  Hilts,  17.66%— 17.68%,  average 17.67% 

6— Prof.  LaWall,  18.28%— 18.12%,  average 18.20% 

7— H.  B.  Meade  17.99% 

8— C.  Roberts  17.39% 

9— H.  M.  Sechler  17.50% 

10— O.   Stockinger,  17.65%— 17.4%,     average 17.525% 

Mr.  O.  Stockinger  made  three  determinations  of  this  same  wine  previous  to 
the  sample  submitted  by  W.  A.  Pearson,  and  found: 

1st — by  plain  distillation 17.6% 

2d— after  neutralizing  with  KOH 17.8% 

3d — with  an  excess  of  KOH 17 . 5% 

Average 17.63% 

Elixir  (the  dark-colored  liquid)  — 

1— M.  Becker  25.00% 

2— C.  S.  Brinton,  25.54%— 25.55%,  average 25.55% 

3— Geo.  E'We,      25.3%  —25.91%,  average 25.635% 

4— L.  Greismer  25 .  57% 

5— W.  Hilts,  25.55%— 25.55%,  average 25.55% 

6— Prof.  LaWall,  25.83%— 25.7%,    average 25.765% 

7— H.  B.  Meade  25.35% 

8— C.  Roberts  25.35% 

9— H.  M.  Sechler  25.54% 

10— O.   Stockinger,  25.4%  —25.4%,     average 25.4% 

In  calculating  the  alcohol  percentage  from  specific  gravity  by  means  of  the 
pycnometer  or  Westphal  balance  the  following  tables  were  used : 

Messrs,  Brinton  and  Hilts  used  U.  S.  P.  table  and  also  table  given  in  Govern- 
ment Bulletin  No.  107  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistr}% 

Messrs.  E'We  and  Stockinger  used  U.  S.  P.  table. 

Prof.  LaWall  used  U.  S.  P.  table  and  also  table  according  to  Hehner,  given 
in  "Leach's  Food  Inspection  and  Analysis." 

Messrs.  Becker,  Griesmer,  Meade,  Roberts  and  Sechler  did  not  specify  which 
table  they  used.  Most  probably  the  U.  S.  P.  table,  as  otherwise  they  would  have 
made  some  remarks  in  their  reports  about  it.  The  difference  in  these  three 
tables  can  be  called  negligible  in  this  case,  i.  e.,  in  determining  the  alcohol  per- 
centage in  wines,  elixirs,  fluidextracts,  etc.  The  specific  gravity  by  all  of  the 
cooperators  was  taken  at  15.6°  C.  or  60°  F.,  so  that  no  temperature  corrections 
were  necessary  except  by  Messrs.  E'We,  Griesmer  and  Stockinger,  who  took  the 
specific  gravity  at  room  temperature  and  made  corrections  by  U.  S.  P.  table.  On 
using  the  Westphal  balance,  I  personally  prefer  to  bring  the  distillate  to  room 
temperature,  taking  the  temperature  exactly  during  weighing  and  making  correc- 
tions afterwards  according  to  U.  S.  P.  table.  I  would  now  ask  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  method  is  preferable  in  determining  the  alcohol  percentage  in  this 
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class  of  products  and  preparations  (wines,  elixirs,  etc.),  the  pycnometer  or 
Westphal  balance?  I  ask  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing house  which  sometimes  has  to  make  as  high  as  thirty  alcohol  determi- 
nations per  day. 

2.  If  the  Westphal  balance  is  used,  is  it  preferable  to  weigh  or  to  take  the 
specific  gravity  at  15.6°  C,  or  to  make  temperature  corrections  according  to 
U.  S.  P.  table? 

3.  Which  of  the  three  tables  mentioned  is  the  most  nearly  correct  and  which 
should  be  adopted  for  standard:  (1)  U.  S.  P.,  (2)  Bulletin  No.  107,  (3)  Leach- 
Hehner? 

4.  Which  chemical  is  best  suited  to  neutralize  acids  with — potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide,  calcium  c-arbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  etc.? 

These  four  questions  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  cooperators'  work.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  ask: 

1.  Which  chemical  is  best  suited  to  neutralize  ammonia — sulphuric  acid,  phos- 
phoric acid,  etc.? 

2.  What  is  the  best  to  prevent  frothing? 

3.  What  is  the  best  to  prevent  bumping? 

In  our  work  to  prevent  bumping  we  use  small  pieces  of  unglazed  or  porous 
porcelain.  To  prevent  frothing  we  use  with  advantage  potassium  bisulphate,  in 
preparations  w-hich  contain  no  acids  which,  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  acid 
salt  would  evolve  volatile  acids.  A  layer  of  melted  paraffin  is  also  of  value  in 
all  cases. 

The  two  samples  tested  by  the  cooperators  and  on  which  much  concordant 
results  were  obtained  were  very  simple  in  regard  to  their  composition.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  it  if  the  chairman  would  request  the  further  cooperation  of 
those  who  assisted  with  this  work,  on  more  difficult  problems ;  that  is,  on  prepa- 
rations of  a  more  complex  nature.  I  take  the  liberty  of  making  some  sugges- 
tions and  comments : 

A  certain  class  of  tinctures,  fluidextracts,  etc.,  seem  to  have  an  attraction  for 
alcohol  and  show  their  unwillingness  to  part  from  it  by  foaming,  frothing,  bump- 
ing, "racketing,"  etc.    Below  are  given  a  few  of  these : 

Wild  Yam  Senna  Trillium 

Quillaja  Asafetida  Buchu 

Burdock  Sarsaparilla  Cubeb 

From  these  I  would  ask  that  you  take  your  choice  for  the  next  series  of 
cooperative  tests  on  alcohol  determinations.  Some  preparations  need  a  double 
distillation,  such  as  Elixir  and  Tincture  of  Ammonia,  Aromatic,  etc.,  first  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  second,  by  means  of  potassium  hydroxide.  Prepa- 
rations containing  free  iodine  should  be  distilled  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and 
a  little  potassium  hydroxide. 

Spirit  of  camphor,  etc.,  must  first  be  freed  from  the  camphor  by  the  well- 
known  sodium  chloride  method,  before  distillation.  The  addition  of  calcium 
hydroxide  is  of  advantage  in  the  distillation  of  Buchu  and  Valerian  prepara- 
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tions.  Not  only  will  a  perfectly  clear  distillate  be  obtained,  but  tbe  bumping 
will  also  be  considerably  diminished. 

On  distilling  unknown  preparations  with  alkalies,  tannin  should  always  be 
used  to  precipitate  any  volatile  alkaloids. 

On  closing  my  report,  I  would  extend  my  thanks  to  Air.  Otto  Stockinger  and 
Mr.  Geo.  E'We  for  their  valuable  help  and  suggestions. 

SUMMARY. 

Pycno-  Westphal  Plain          Neutral  Alkaline      Average 

Chemist                    Wine  Elixir  meter                  %                      %  %                  % 

M.  Becker  —                   —                     —  17.3 

"           —        —                      —  25.0 

«     17.71 

C.  S.  Brinton —                    —                                   g     17.7.3  17.72 

—         —  ^     25.54 

^      25.56  25.55 

G.   E'We    —        —        —        —        18.4  ;=;   18.22            18.31 

—                     —         25.3  P    25.91             25.635 

L.  Griesmer   —                     ?          ?           —  ^                        18.36 

—          ?           ?           —  25.57 

C5     17.66 

M.  Hilts  —                    —                                   U     17.68  17.67 

—        —  (J     25.55 

25.55  25.55 
n   18.28 

Prof.  LaWall  —                     ?          ?  'S  18.12            18.20 

—          ?           ?  rt  25.83 

^   25.70  25.765 

H.  B.  Meade  —                    ?          ?  <« 

—          ?           ?  ^   17.90             17.99 

g   25.78  25.78 

C.Roberts  —                              —          —  ^                       17.39 

—                     —           —  «                          25.35 

H.  M.  Sechler —                   —                     —  -^                        17.50 

—        —                     —  25.54 

K     (17.65 

O.    Stockinger    —                               —          —  O    |  17.4              17.525 

"  —  —         17.6  15.5  17.63 

K     f25.4 
—  —  —  9    {25.4  25.4 

Analytic  Laboratories,  H.  K.  Mulford,  Co.,  Alarch  12,  1911. 


APPARATUS  FOR  THE  DISTILLATION  OF  ALCOHOL  IN  PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL PREPARATIONS. 


M.  BECKER. 


In  order  to  overcome  the  principal  physical  differences  encountered  in  the 
estimation  of  alcohol  in  preparations  the  apparatus  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  was  devised.  By  its  use  the  need  for  redistillation  due  to  frothing 
and  bumping  is  eliminated,  consequently  saving  considerable  time  and  labor. 


NOTE. — Since  Mr.  H.  L.  Bernegau  presented  his  contribution,  no  systematic  co-operative 
work  has  been  made  by  the  committee,  but  Mr.  M.  Becker,  in  the  Analytic  Laboratory  of 
Smith,  Kline  and  French  Co.,  has  designed  a  suitable  apparatus  for  the  distillation  of  most 
pharmaceutical  preparations. 
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It  consists  of  an  elliptical  bulb  (a)  three  inches  in  height,  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  width,  having  a  neck  (b)  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  the  opening  of 
which  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  The  lower  end  of  the  bulb  (a)  terminates 
with  a  gradually  tapering  stem  (c)  two  inches  long.  The  opening  at  juncture 
of  bulb  and  stem  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  the  opening  at  end  of  the  stem 
is  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  interior  of  the  bulb  contains  a  small  curved  tube  (d) 
blown  in  at  the  bottom  and  extending  one  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  upward 
and  curved  so  as  to  almost  reach  the  side.  At  the  base  of  bulb,  slightly  lower, 
and  directly  under  the  curved  tube   (d)    is  a  small  opening   (e)    to  permit  the 


Fu;.  1. — From  Photograph. 


passing  of  the  condensed  liquid  back  into  the  distilling  flask.  The  stem  (c) 
enables  the  apparatus  to  be  fitted  to  an  ordinary  distilling  flask.  The  neck  of 
bulb  was  made  short  in  order  to  more  easily  admit  the  tube  (g)  which  is  beveled 
at  the  end  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees  and  curved  in  an  opposite  direction  to  tube 
(d)  below.  This  tube  (g)  is  connected  to  the  vertical  condenser  and  can  easily 
be  made  by  the  operator.  For  economy  and  convenience  in  cleaning  this  piece 
was  made  separately.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  opening  (e)  is  directly  under 
the  curved  tube  (d)  which  prevents  foam  or  liquid  caused  by  any  active  bumping 
that  may  occur  from  passing  over  into  the  distillate.     The  curve  in  the  tube  (g) 
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having  the  beveled  end  is  intended  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

If  during  a  distillation  there  is  such  an  active  boiling  and  foaming  that  the 
distilling  flask  and  part  of  the  bulb  are  filled  with  foam,  the  curved  tube  (d) 
permits  the  passing  of  vapor  from  the  flask,  and  relieves  the  pressure  by  allow- 
ing substances  in  bulb  to  return  to  the  distilling  flask  through  opening  (e).  In 
some  cases  the  foam  rises  to  the  center  of  the  bulb,  but  it  is  not  carried  over, 
and  soon  runs  back  into  the  distilling  flask. 


Fig.  2. — Showing  Details  of  Distilling  Bulb. 


We  have  given  this  apparatus  the  most  rigid  tests  and  have  never  had  occasion 
to  make  a  second  distillation.  Under  ordinary  conditions  considerable  time  is 
required  for  some  fluidextracts,  but  with  this  apparatus  we  have  never  found  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  flame  when  estimating  the  alcohol  in  such  difficult  fluid- 
extracts  as  Rose,  Sarsaparilla,  Jumbul,  Gilead  Buds,  Soap  Bark,  Grindelia,  White 
Oak  Bark,  Kava  Kava. 

Those  interested  in  making  alcohol  determinations,  where  interference  by 
bumping  or  frothing  occurs,  will  find  a  great  convenience  in  the  use  of  this 
apparatus,  and  will  be  spared  the  necessity  of  redistillation. 
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PYCNOMETER  FOR  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SPECIFIC 
GRAVITY  OF  ALCOHOLIC  DISTILLATES. 


C.   S.   BRINTON. 


For  several  years  we  have  been  using  with  much  satisfaction  Reischauer's  form 
of  Specific  Gravity  bottle.  This  consists  essentially  of  a  narrow-necked  gradu- 
ated flask  of  about  the  same  shape  as  an  ordinary  graduated  flask  used  in 
volumetric  work.  Those,  which  we  first  used,  were  made  for  us  on  our  own 
specifications  by  a  commercial  glassblower,  but  were  not  graduated  by  him.  We 
specified  that  the  necks  of  the  flasks  should  not  be  over  6  mm.  in  diameter  inside, 
that  the  flask  be  as  light  as  possible  without  sacrificing  strength,  and  that  the 


4 


Fig.  3. 


mark  on  the  neck  should  be  as  low  as  possible.  The  empty  (100  cc.)  flasks, 
with  stoppers,  weighed  18  to  20  grams.  The  tare  was  obtained,  then  exactly 
100  grams  of  water  weighed  into  them  at  room  temperature,  the  flask  and 
water  put  into  a  constant  temperature  at  15.6^  C,  and  allowed  to  remain  there 
until  constant  temperature  is  attained  (about  30  minutes  is  ample  time),  the 
position  of  meniscus  is  then  carefully  noted  and  etched  around  neck.  The  tare 
is  then  again  obtained  on  the  clean  dry  flask  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

To  obtain  the  specific  gravity  of  any  solution,  the  flask  is  filled  above  the  mark 
— care  being  taken  to  get  rid  of  air  bubbles — and  brought  to  constant  tempera- 
ture at  15.6°,  the  excess  of  solution  above  mark  removed  by  a  capillary  pipette, 
neck  dried  by  a  strip  of  filter  paper,  bottle  stoppered,  wiped  dry  and  allowed  to 
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warm  to  room  temperature,  and  weighed.  With  the  100  gram  size  it  is  not 
necessary  to  weigh  closer  than  1  milligram.  Subtract  the  tare,  and  the  specific 
gravity  is  obtained  at  once  to  five  figures  without  calculation.  When  only  small 
quantities  are  available,  these  flasks  can  be  obtained  to  hold  only  25  or  50  grams, 
but  the  necks  are  smaller  and  more  care  is  required  in  filling.  For  complete 
directions  on  the  use  of  this  form  of  pycnometer  see  "Der  Wein  und  seine 
Chemie,"  by  Paul  Arauner,  p.  25-31. 

In  determining  alcohol  in  any  product,  a  wine  for  example,  the  specific  gravity 
bottle  is  filled  as  above  indicated,  then  contents  transferred  to  an  appropriate  dis- 
tilling flask,  the  specific  gravity  bottle  rinsed  out,  and  the  rinsings  added  to  the 
main  portion.  A  small  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  is  added  to  neutralize  any 
acidity,  a  piece  of  porcelain  (broken  crucible  cover)  to  prevent  bumping,  and 
water  added  to  make  a  total  volume  about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  sample  taken, 
and  the  liquid  is  then  distilled,  catching  the  distillate  in  the  specific  gravity 
bottle.  Distillation  is  continued  until  the  liquid  is  almost  up  to  mark,  then 
bottle  and  contents  put  in  constant  temperature  bath  at  15.6°  as  before. 
After  about  one-half  hour  the  flask  is  filled  exactly  to  mark  with  distilled  water 
at  15.6,  neck  wiped  out,  etc.,  as  before,  and  weighed,  and  tare  being  subtracted, 
gives  the  specific  gravity  direct  when  using  100-gram  bottle. 

These  bottles  when  stoppered  do  not  change  in  weight,  except  on  long  stand- 
ing, such  as  overnight,  and  by  following  the  method  given  above  very  accurate 
results  can  be  obtained.  The  weights  of  contents  on  100  gram  bottles  can  be 
checked  easily  by  different  operators  to  less  than  5  milligrams,  which  means  a 
variation  of  only  about  0.05  alcohol  at  the  most,  and  the  agreement  is  often 
closer  than  this  amount.  Agreement  as  close  as  this  is  not  obtainable  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  forms  of  apparatus.  Flasks  No.  1  and  No.  2  in  the  attached 
photograph  show  two  forms  of  this  apparatus,  form  No.  2  being  most  satis- 
factory, if  mark  is  low  on  neck  in  order  to  allow  for  expansion,  as  it  is  more 
stable  than  form  No.  1.  The  long  slender  funnel  tube  is  used  to  fill  both  forms 
of  bottles. 

Reischauer's  bottles  as  shown  in  photograph  form  No.  1  in  25,  50  and  100- 
grams  capacity,  are  listed  and  kept  in  stock  by  Eimer  &  Amend,  New  York  City. 


DEWAR  VESSELS  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  DETERMINATION  OF 
SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  LIQUIDS. 


GEORGE  H.   MEEKER.   PH.  D..  LL.  D. 


The  now  familiar  princii)le  of  the  Dewar  flask,  originally  designed  by  Professor 
Dewar  for  the  heat  insulation  of  liquid  air.  and  at  present  so  extensively  used  for 
maintaining  liquids  at  constant  temperature,  is  most  advantageously  employed  in 
maintaining  liquids  at  constant  temperature  during  specific  gravity  determina- 
tions. Two  types  of  such  apparatus  are  here  described :  one  type  to  be  employed 
by  the  method  of  the  hydrostatic  balance,  and  the  other  as  a  pycnometer. 

Hydrostatic  Balance  Type  of  Den'ar  J^esseh  This  type  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying etching  as  No.  4.     It  consists  of  a  double  walled  glass  cylinder  having  a 
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vacuous  space  between  the  walls.  It  is  designed  to  be  employed  on  the  specific 
gravity  bench  of  the  usual  analytic  balance.  Dimensions  in  millimeters  are  as 
follows:  height,  100;  external  diameter,  53;  internal  diameter,  33;  internal  depth, 
90.  The  weight  when  empty  is  85  grams  and  the  capacity  of  the  internal  chamber 
is  75  cc.  These  dimensions  may,  of  course,  be  somewhat  varied.  In  addition  to 
the  cylinder  just  described,  one  needs  a  suitable  plummet  and  suspensory  wire. 
:\Iy  own  practice  is  to  use  a  small  pear-shaped  lump  of  glass,  having  a  hooked 
apex,  as  the  plummet.  This  plummet  is  conveniently  made  in  the  blast  lamp 
flame  by  the  analyst  himself  from  a  piece  of  heavy  glass  rod.  For  sustaining  the 
plummet  I  employ  fine  phosphor-bronze  wire,  except  where  special  circum- 
stances demand  the  use  of  platinum  Avire.  The  use  of  phosphor-bronze  is  dictated 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  procure  very  fine,  thoroughly  annealed  wire  of  this 
character,  say  nothing  exceeding  .14  mm.  diameter.  The  cost  is  negligible,  and 
one  spool  will  last  indefinitely.  I  have  not  found  other  cheap  wires  so  readily 
obtainable  of  suitable  fineness,  well  annealed  and  so  reasonably  resistant  to 
chemical  action.  When  platinum  wire  must  be  employed  I  use  a  wire  not  exceed- 
ing .05  mm.  in  diameter. 

In  making  a  specific  gravity  determination,  a  suitable  length  of  the  wire  is  pre- 
pared by  twisting  a  loop  at  each  end— one  of  the  loops  being  intended  to  hang 
upon  the  hook  of  the  balance,  and  the  other  being  intended  for  the  suspension 
of  the  plummet  by  its  hook.  Two  such  wires  are  prepared— substantially  exact 
duplicates  of  each  other.  The  analyst,  having  ascertained  the  depth  to  which 
ihe  lower  end  of  the  suspensory  wire  is  to  dip  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
cuts  off  that  much  of  one  of  the  two  prepared  suspensory  wires  and  then  weighs 
the  two  parts  separately— so  as  to  ascertain  what  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the 
other  wire  will  be  immersed  in  the  liquid  during  the  actual  specific  gravity  deter- 
mination—the pieces  being  then  discarded.  The  other  or  actual,  suspensory  wire 
and  the  plummet  are  now  weighed  separately,  and  to  the  weight  of  the  plummet 
is  added  that  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  suspensory  wire  which  is  immersed. 
We  will  call  this  combined  weight  of  the  plummet  and  the  immersed  portion  of 
wire  the  zveight  of  the  plummet.  The  liquid  is  now  brought  into  the  Dewar 
cylinder  at  a  definite  temperature.  This  is  accomplished  by  immersing  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  liquid  contained  in  another  vessel,  bringing  the  liquid  by  usual 
methods  of  manipulation  to  the  desired  temperature  and  then  pouring  it  back- 
ward and  forward  from  the  auxiliary  vessel  to  the  Dewar  cylinder,  etc.,  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  times  to  bring  the  inner  glass  walls  of  the  cylinder  to  the  same 
temperature  as  the  liquid— after  which  the  cylinder  is  filled  to  a  suitable  depth  and 
the  liquid  will  now  maintain  this  temperature  practically  unchanged  throughout 
the  experiment.  There  is.  of  course,  some  opportunity  for  change  of  temperature 
at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  by  its  contact  with  the  air ;  but  even  this  local  alteration 
may  be  made  negligible  during  the  time  of  the  experiment  by  the  use  of  a  perfo- 
rated cover.  The  weight  of  the  plummet  whilst  suspended  in  the  liquid  is  now- 
determined  and  the  usual  calculation  made :  that  is  to  say,  from  the  weight  of  the 
plummet  in  air  is  subtracted  the  weight  of  the  plummet  in  the  liquid,  and  this 
difference  in  weight  is  divided  by  the  difference  similarly  obtained  when  the 
observation  is  made  upon  pure  distilled  water.     Of  course,  temperature  plays  a 
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part ;  and  in  alcohol  determinations  the  observations  should  be  made  at  such  tem- 
peratures as  may  eventually  be  officially  directed.  In  making  weighings  with  the 
plummet  immersed,  equilibrium  must  be  established  with  the  needle  of  the  balance 
stationary  at  zero  and  the  wire  immersed  to  the  predetermined  depth. 

It  is  believed  that  the  method  just  described  is  the  most  accurate  method  which- 
could  be  recommended  in  the  premises.  It  requires  no  special  apparatus  except 
the  special  Dewar  cylinder.* 

The  Pycnometer  Type  of  Dewar  Vessel :  This  type  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing etching  as  No.  3.  The  pycnometer  is  best  made  from  Jena  thermometer  glass, 
because  in  this  case  its  capacity  at  stated  temperatue  once  determined,  remains 
fixed — which  is  not  the  case  when  ordinary  glass  is  employed.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  double- walled  glass  flask  having  a  vacuous  space  between  the  walls 
and  having  an  accurately  ground  glass  stopper  which  is  one  piece  with  an  inserted 
thermometer  graduated  from  minus  4°  to  plus  35°  C.  by  1/5°.  Capacity  of  inner 
vessel  with  stopper  inserted,  25  cc.  Total  weight  of  apparatus  empty,  40  grams. 
Dimensions  in  millimeters  are :  total  height  over  all  with  thermometer  inserted, 
210;  total  height  of  flask,  100;  greatest  diameter,  44.  In  ordering  such  an  appa- 
ratus care  should  be  made  to  specify  very  accurate  grinding  of  the  stopper  and 
the  absence  of  any  annular  channel  exteriorly  between  the  stopper  and  the  neck 
of  the  flask.  Unless  this  specification  is  made  the  maker  is  apt  to  be  a  little  careless 
and  to  leave  an  annular  space  which  is  somewhat  troublesome  to  wipe  dry  before 
weighing.f 

The  advantage  which  the  apparatus  under  discussion  has  over  the  usual  pycno- 
meter arises  from  the  fact  that  temperature  alterations  of  the  investigated  liquid, 
which  are  the  bane  of  ordinary  pycnometer  measurements,  are  here  eliminated 
because  of  the  thermal  insulating  property  of  the  vacuous  envelope. 

The  apparatus  is  used  like  an  ordinary  pycnometer,  but  it  is  probably  desirable 
to  state  that  the  liquid  is  brought  to  the  specified  temperature  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  method  described  above. 


♦This  has  been  furnished  from  Germany  to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  College  of  Philadelphia 
at  56c.  duty-free.  It  may  further  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  writer  uses  this  Dewar 
cylinder  also  for  pyrometric  measurements  by  the  principle  of  the  water  calorimeter 
pyrometer.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  a  small  lump  of  copper  and  an  ordinary  mercurial 
thermometer  in  addition  to  the  Dewar  cylinder  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  make  convenient, 
rapid  and  reasonably  accurate  measurements  of  temperatures  up  to  1000°  C. 

rSuch  an  apparatus  made  in  Germany,  costs  $1.12,  duty-free. 


GENERAL    METHOD    PROPOSED    FOR    THE    ESTIMATION    OF 
ALCOHOL  IN  PHARMACEUTICAL  PREPARATIONS. 


W.    A.    PEARSON. 


It  is  with  much  timidity  that  I  propose  a  general  method  for  the  estimation 
of  alcohol  in  pharmaceutical  preparations,  because  so  much  has  been  written  on 
this  subject  and  no  two  authors  have  agreed  on  any  technic  for  the  determina- 
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tion  of  alcohol  in  a  single  product,  much  less  have  they  agreed  on   a  general 
method  for  all  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

The  problem  is  made  still  more  complex  by  the  fact  that  the  internal  revenue 
officers  demand  that  alcohol  be  determined  at  60^  F.  (15.6^  C),  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  desire  to  work  at  20°  C,  while  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  have  declared  that  specific  gravity  shall  be  taken  at  25'  C. 
Furthermore,  many  pharmaceutical  products  demand  special  treatment  before 
the  alcohol  can  be  distilled  from  them  unmixed  with  other  volatile  substances, 
even  if  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  distillation  have  been  eliminated.  Un- 
usual and  expensive  apparatus  cannot  be  recommended  unless  such  refinements 
will  materially  increase  the  accuracy  of  results ;  yet  often  the  accuracy  of  the 
determinations  are  of  so  great  commercial  importance  that  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  insure  the  best  results.  It  is  obvious  that  no  general  directions 
can  be  given  that  will  be  suitable  for  preparations  where  preliminary  treatment 
is  required  before  the  distillation  can  be  made;  hence  these  directions  must  be 
specifically  prescribed  under  each  preparation  in  which  the  alcohol  is  to  be 
determined,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  8th  Revision,  in 
many  cases  preparatory  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  tests  for  arsenic,  and  heavy 
metals. 

General  MetJiod  for  Determination  of  Alcohol. 

Adjust  the  temperature  of  the  preparation  in  which  the  alcohol  is  to  be  de- 
termined to  25°  C,  then  measure  exactly  100  cc.  of  it  into  a  100-cc.  graduated 
flask.  Pour  into  a  distilling  flask  having  capacity  of  about  300  cc.  and  rinse  the 
100-cc.  flask  wnth  several  portions  -of  distilled  water,  30  cc.  in  all,  and  add  rins- 
ings to  distilling  flask.  Add  to  the  distilling  flask  any  substances  that  may  be 
especially  prescribed,  and  connect  the  distilling  flask  with  a  suitable  safety  bulb, 
and  this  to  a  condenser.  Distill  nearly  100  cc.  at  the  rate  of  about  two  cubic 
centimeters  per  minute  into  a  narrow-necked  pycnometer,  which  has  been  stan- 
dardized and  graduated  to  hold  100  grams  of  distilled  water  at  25°  C. 

Immerse  the  pycnometer  to  its  graduation  in  water  at  25°  C.  for  one-half  an 
hour  and  after  that  time  fill  to  graduation  with  distilled  water  having  a  tem- 
perature of  25°  C.  Drj'  outside  of  pycnometer  and  inside  of  narrow  neck  nearly 
to  graduation  with  a  cloth  and  weigh.  The  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  flask, 
multiplied  by  0.01,  equals  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  distillate.  Compare 
this  with  U.  S.  P.  tables  showing  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  at  25°  C. 

Acknozvledgement. 

Nothing  original  can  be  claimed  for  the  method  I  have  proposed  and  it  will 
have  served  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  if  its  objectionable  points  are 
eliminated  by  criticism  and  suggestions  so  that  a  satisfactory  general  method  for 
the  estimation  of  alcohol  in  pharmaceutical  preparations  will  be  developed. 

My  sincere  thanks  are  due  Mr.  L.  Henry  Bernegau  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Brinton  for 
their  active  cooperation,  and  also  to  Professor  G.  H.  ]\Ieeker  and  Mr.  M.  Becker, 
who  were  not  members  of  the  committee,  but  who  kindly  consented  to  contribute 
their  suggestions  to  help  a  worthy  cause. 
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WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  SHOULD  BE  GUARANTEED  U.  S.  P. 

STANDARD. 


JOSEPH    W.   ENGLAND. 


There  is  probably  no  more  important  need  in  the  pharmaceutical  world  than  the 
necessity  of  having  accurate  and  uniform  weights  and  measures,  especially 
measures  of  volume. 

It  is  simply  idle  to  standardize  the  more  potent  remedies  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
with  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  accuracy,  and  then  measure  them  with 
measures  that  are  not  accurately  graduated. 

As  an  illustration,  three  dozen  8-ounce  graduates  were  purchased  by  W^hitall, 
Tatum  &  Co.,  in  widely  separated  localities  and  compared  with  the  standards  used 
in  their  factory.    The  results  were  startling.    They  were  as  follows : 

Not  one  of  the  36  graduated  measures  were  accurately  graduated. 

Some  were  better  than  others,  but  all  were  bad. 

On  one  graduate,  the  6-ounce  mark  was  correct,  but  all  the  remaining  ones 
were  wrong. 

In  one  lot  of  twelve  graduates,  6  fluid  drachms  of  liquid  were  required  to  reach 
the  graduation  marked  yz  fluidounce,  a  variation  of  50  per  cent. 

All  graduates  should  be  required  to  he  graduated  by  manufacturers,  and  marked, 

"Guaranteed  U.  S.  P.  Standard  by /•"  and  pharmacists,  for  self-protection, 

should  buy  no  other.  It  is  fully  as  important  that  weights  and  measures  be  guar- 
anteed to  be  of  U.  S.  P.  Standard  as  it  is  of  drugs. 

A  standard  graduate  should  be  made  of  good  flint  glass  properly  annealed  and 
properly  graduated,  the  usual  types  being  conical,  narrow  cylindrical  and  broad 
cylindrical.  The  best  forms  are  of  blown  glass,  not  pressed  glass.  The  annealing 
of  the  glass  is  done  in  lehrs  or  tempering  ovens  75  to  100  feet  long.  The  gradu- 
ates go  in  at  one  end  red  hot,  and  in  twelve  hours  comes  out  at  the  other  end  cold, 
properly  annealed.  It  has  been  alleged  that  graduates  may  be  annealed  by  placing 
them  in  cold  water,  bringing  the  water  to  the  boiling  point  and  cooling.  But  glass 
workers  claim  that  such  a  method  is  of  no  practical  value,  as  the  temperature  of 
the  boiling  water  is  not  high  enough  to  permit  any  great  readjustment  of  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  molecules  of  the  glass. 

The  standard  followed  by  Whitall,  Tatum  &  Co.  is  1  fluidounce=29.5161 
grams  of  water  when  weighed  in  dry  air  at  a  temperature  of  15°  C,  barometric 
pressure  of  760  mm.,  the  coefificient  of  expansion  of  the  glass  being  assumed  to  be 
0.000025  and  the  density  of  the  brass  weights  8.3.  These  figures  are  derived  from 
the  original  data  in  use  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  calculations  are  carried  to  any  number  of  decimals 
necessary  in  the  case  of  each  instrument.  The  best  method  of  graduation  is  that 
in  which  the  graduates  deliver  the  quantities  indicated,  every  line  in  each  graduate 
being  determined  by  actual  measurement.  Where  mechanical  division  is  employed, 
the  graduates  will  vary  in  delivery. 

♦Read  before  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association,  June,  1912. 
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There  should  be  no  variation  in  the  deHvery  of  graduates,  other  than  that 
caused  by  the  personal  factor.  In  measuring  liquids,  the  lower  meniscus  should 
be,  of  course,  always  observed;  if  the  graduate  is  not  held  in  a  perfectly  level 
position,  more  or  less  of  the  liquid  will  be  measured,  according  as  the  graduate  is 
tilted  backward  or  forward. 

Personal  accuracy  in  the  reading  of  graduates  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
diameter  of  the  graduate  at  the  point  where  the  reading  is  taken.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  narrow  cylinder  is  apt  to  be  more  accurate  than  the  cone,  and  is 
preferred  in  analytical  work ;  the  cone  is  sufficiently  accurate,  however,  for 
galencial  work,  and  is  more  easily  cleaned  out. 

The  weights  and  measures  recognized  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  are 
derived  from  or  based  upon  those  of  the  metric  system  as  the  United  States  Pro- 
totype Standards  of  the  Meter  and  Kilogram  in  the  custody  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  system  of  Apothecaries 
Weights  and  Fluid  Pleasures  as  used  in  England  prior  to  1825,  the  weights  being 
originally  derived  from  the  old  English  Troy  Weight,  and  the  Fluid  Measures 
from  the  Wine  Measure.  As  is  well  known,  the  metric  weights  and  measures  are 
used  in  all  pharmacopoeial  work,  while  the  Apothecaries'  Weights  and  Fluid 
Measures  are  used  by  the  physicians  of  this  country  in  prescribing  and  the  phar- 
macists in  dispensing;  the  use  of  the  metric  weights  and  measures  is  exceedingly 
limited,  but  it  is  growing. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  P.  (VIII),  p.  LIII,  the  standard  temperature  for  the 
solubility  of  substances  in  liquids,  for  taking  specific  gravity  and  the  volumetric 
operations  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  25^  C.  {J7°  F.)  ;  in  the  former  revision  it 
was  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  This  change  was  made  on  account  of  its  greater  convenience 
and  because  it  suited  the  greatest  number  of  laboratory  experts  and  pharmacists 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  alcohol  and  wine,  however,  the  temperature 
of  60^  F.  (15.667°  C.)  was  recognized  for  the  present,  since  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States,  referring  to  alcohol  and  alcoholic  liquids  in 
general,  are  still  based  on  this  degree  of  temperature. 

The  standard  temperature  used  by  the  glass  manufacturer  for  graduating 
measures  is  still  15°  C,  although  the  standard  temperature  was  changed  in  the 
eighth  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  from  15°  C.  to  25°  C,  which  it  will  be 
probably  in  the  ninth  revision ;  but  this  error  will  be  doubtless  corrected  by  the 
manufacturer  as  soon  as  the  temperature  for  the  ninth  revision  has  been  decided 
upon. 

The  standard  fluidounce  of  water  used  by  the  manufacturer  in  graduating  his 
measures  is:  1  fluidounce=29.5161  grams  at  15°  C.  The  standard  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  (VIII)  is  1  fluidounce=29.5737  grams  at  the  maximum  density  of 
water  (4°  C.)  in  vacuo.  This  is  a  very  small  dilYerence,  w^hen  the  expansion  of 
the  water  from  4°  C.  to  15°  C.  is  considered;  and  proper  adjustments  will  doubt- 
less be  made  as  soon  as  the  standards  of  the  ninth  revision  become  official. 

The  use  of  graduated  prescription  bottles  should  be  discouraged.  They  vary 
greatly  in  accuracy,  and  their  use  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  They  are  blown  in 
moulds,  and  vary  in  content  according  to  distribution  of  the  glass  in  the  mould. 
Sometimes  this  is  more  uniform  and  sometimes  less,  and  hence,  the  quantities 
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marked  on  such  containers  must  be  inaccurate.    There  is  no  substitute  in  prescrip- 
tion work  for  an  accurately  graduated  measure. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  added  that  the  American-made  glass  graduates,  in 
accuracy  and  appearance,  are  superior  to  the  foreign  makes,  and  much  more  likely 
to  be  in  accord  with  U.  S.  P.  standard. 


CUDBEAR  AS  A  PHARMACEUTICAL  COLORING.* 


GEORGE  M.  BERINGER. 


Since  1874,  when  Hans  Wilder^  directed  attention  to  the  advantages  of  cudbear 
over  cochineal  and  carmine  as  a  coloring  agent  for  pharmaceutical  preparations, 
it  has  become  very  popular  and  is  now  extensively  used.  As  a  vegetable  dye 
miscible  with  either  slightly  acid  or  alkaline  solutions,  with  the  production  of 
acceptable  shades  of  red,  it  has  been  used  by  many  almost  as  a  universal  coloring 
where  red  colored  liquids  are  wanted.  Despite  its  extensive  use  and  desirable 
tinctorial  properties,  one  has  but  to  note  the  criticisms  in  the  phramaceutical  press 
to  learn  that  it  has  not  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  principal  complaint  has  been  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  color  of  prepa- 
rations as  made  by  formulas  in  which  the  tincture  of  cudbear  was  directed.  This 
tincture  as  found  in  the  drug  stores  is  exceedingly  variable,  due  in  part  to  the 
variabilit}'  of  commercial  cudbear  and  in  a  large  measure  to  the  imperfect  extrac- 
tion of  cudbear  by  the  official  N.  F.  formula. 

This  tincture  is  directed  in  a  number  of  the  National  Formulary  recipes,  and 
in  the  revision  now  in  progress  it  has  again  been  decided  to  retain  cudbear  as  a 
coloring  agent.  The  desirability  of  adopting  a  method  of  standardizing  the  tinc- 
ture is  obvious  and  a  sub-committee  on  color  standards  have  been  giving  earnest 
consideration  to  this  vexing  problem. 

A  few  of  the  suggestions  offered  for  this  purpose  may  be  here  mentioned.  One 
of  the  earlier  thoughts  was  the  publication  of  a  color  chart  with  the  shades  desig- 
nated by  numbers  and  to  indicate  in  the  formula  for  a  preparation  the  number  of 
the  shade  that  the  product  should  match.  A  similar  suggestion  was  to  color  silk 
thread  or  woolen  yarn  to  the  desired  shades,  and  chart  and  number  these  as 
guides.  Tinted  glass,  especially  that  known  as  "ruby  flash  glass,"  was  recom- 
mended for  comparing  acid  solutions  of  cudbear.  Tintometers  were  recom- 
mended, but  these  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  pharmacist  and  so  not 
practicable.  A  novel  proposition  along  this  line  was  offered  by  IIar\'ey  I.  Leith,- 
namely,  that  standard  glass  rods  be  prepared  of  definite  diameter  and  length  and 
colored  in  their  manufacture  according  to  standards  established  by  the  Committee 
on  National  Formulary.  Each  rod  to  have  a  groove  at  the  top  bearing  a  tag 
with  a  number  indicating  the  color.  A  rod  of  the  standard  tint  dipped  into  a 
preparation  would  not  be  discerned  if  the  coloring  matched;  if  the  rod  showed  it 


^Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Atlantic  City,  N. 
J.,  June  5,  1912. 

'American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  1874 — 299. 
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would  indicate  that  tlie  preparation  was  oft'  in  color.  None  of  these  suggestioni^ 
were  found  to  be  practicable.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  proper 
directions  that  would  have  to  be  given  in  such  schemes  to  insure  the  manipulator 
matching  the  shade. 

A  more  promising  line  of  work  has  been  the  attempt  to  standardize  dilutions 
of  cudbear  tinctures  against  chemical  solutions  of  definite  strength  and  color 
such  as  solution  of  iodine,  solution  of  gold  tribromide  or  an  alkalized  phenolph- 
thalein  solution.  The  latter,  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Otto  Raubenheimer,  has  been 
more  favorably  considered  by  the  committee,  and  will  be  more  particularly 
referred  to  later  on.  Other  methods  suggested  have  been  chemical,  such  as  the 
determination  of  the  tinctorial  value  by  the  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  or  solution 
of  sodium  hypochlorite  required  to  bleach  out  a  specified  volume  of  the  tincture 
previously  well  diluted. 

Chairman  Diehl^  is  undoubteedly  correct  in  his  opinion  "that  any  other  than 
the  simplest  method  of  standardization  will  prove  disastrous  since  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  average  pharmacist."  His  suggestion  was*  "that  com- 
parison of  the  diluted  tincture  should  be  made  with  dilutions  of  the  purest  attain- 
able form  of  the  real  active  coloring  principles."  Prof.  H.  V.  Arny'"'  states  that 
"orcein,  the  active  principle  of  cudbear,  was  found  to  be  of  uniform  tinctorial 
power  and  a  solution  of  orcein  1  to  40,000  was  found  to  match  a  dilution  of  1  to 
100  of  a  sample  of  tincture  of  cudbear." 

If  a  purified  cudbear  or  a  satisfactory  extract  thereof  of  a  uniform  quality 
could  be  readily  prepared,  then  the  problem  of  standard  red  colored  solutions 
would  be  simplified.  Still  better  would  be  the  isolation  of  the  coloring  principles 
in  a  reasonably  pure  condition.  A  tincture  made  with  a  definite  proportion  of 
such  extract  or  coloring  principle  should  not  vary  greatly  and  only  slight  dift'er- 
■ence  of  shades  could  exist  in  the  preparations  colored  therewith.  In  the  inves- 
tigations of  the  writer  he  has  endeavored  to  keep  this  thought  continuously  in 
mind  and  his  experiments  have  been  largely  directed  thereby. 

Cudbear  is  one  of  the  interesting-  group  of  dyes,  orchil,  cudbear  and  litmus,  that 
are  commercially  produced  from  various  lichens.  Lichens  contain  in  their  tissues 
a  number  of  different  coloring  principles,  and  E.  Bachmann,®  who  studied  this 
subject,  distinguished  by  micro-chemical  reactions  sixteen  different  pigments, 
including  greens,  yellows,  browns  and  reds  of  various  shades.  Moreover,  various 
lichens  contain  colorless  acids  and  ester-like  compounds  of  orcin  and  closely 
related  substances  which,  through  the  action  of  alkalies,  air  and  water  split  to 
produce  first  orcin,  which  is  itself  colorless,  but  by  the  continued  action  of  am- 
monia and  air  is  converted  into  orcein  and  other  colored  substances.  In  former 
times,  the  ammonia  needed  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  stale  urine.  It  is  to  be 
"hoped  that,  with  the  modern  methods  of  obtaining  ammonia,  this  disgusting 
process  is  no  longer  practiced ;  yet  the  odor  obtained  from  some  samples  seem  to 
indicate  the  possibility  of  its  continuance.     By  the  use  of  different  species  of 
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lichens  and  modification  of  the  process  and  of  the  alkali  used,  different  end 
products  are  produced  resulting  in  the  commercial  dyes  named. 

Cudbear  is  stated  to  be  prepared  principally  from  certain  species  of  Lecanora 
and  Variolaria.  Lecanora  tartarea  of  northern  Europe  is  said  to  be  the  source  of 
most  of  that  in  the  market  and  hence  this  species  has  been  named  the  cudbear 
plant  or  cudweed.  The  name  cudbear  was  given  to  this  dye  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Cuthbert  Gordon,  who  introduced  it  as  a  dye  into  Great  Britain  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  a  dye  it  is  indifferent  to  cotton,  but  valuable  in  the 
dyeing  of  wool  and  silk. 

As  a  commercial  product  it  is  very  prone  to  adulteration,  and  in  pharmacy  its 
use  should  be  restricted  to  a  selected  article  that  has  been  carefully  tested  and 
found  to  comply  with  the  standard  adopted.  While  good  cudbear  yields  an  ash 
of  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  some  samples  examined  gave  an  ash  equivalent  to  30 
per  cent.  This  consists  very  largely  of  sodium  chloride,  which  is  a  common  adul- 
terant and  which  according  to  Allen"  "is  sometimes  added  to  reduce  an  unusually 
rich  article  to  a  uniform  standard  of  quality."  In  one  sample  the  writer  found 
such  an  abundance  of  salt  present  that  a  portion  crystallized  out  on  evaporating 
the  ammoniocial  solution  as  directed  in  Hankey's  process  for  ticture  of  cudbear. 

As  the  coloring  of  cudbear  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  I  strongly 
advocate  that  all  cudbear  used  for  pharmaceutical  purposes  be  first  washed  with 
at  least  five  times  its  weight  of  cold  water.  On  mixing  cudbear  with  this  amount 
of  cold  water  and  allowing  it  to  macerate  for  a  few  hours,  with  accasional  agita- 
tion before  filtering,  the  aqueous  solution  removes  most  of  the  sodium  chloride, 
some  ammonium  salts  with  their  empyreumatic  odor,  as  well  as  some  organic 
products  that  are  undesirable,  such  as  undecomposed  lichen  acids,  partly  con- 
verted orcin  and  extractive.  The  washed  cudbear  is  more  readily  extracted  and 
loses  scarcely  any  of  its  real  tinctorial  power.  This  is  a  simple  refinement  that 
should  be  introduced  no  matter  what  formula  be  adopted  for  the  preparation  of 
a  standard  tincture. 

TINCTURE  OF  CUDBEAR  AND  ITS  STANDARDIZATION. 

It  is  impossible  to  entirely  exhaust  cudbear  of  its  coloring,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  tincture  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  amount  directed  in  the  N.  F. 
formula  for  Tinctura  Persionis  125  gm.  in  the  liter  is  not  half  extracted  and  that 
an  equally  satisfactory  preparation  would  result  if  the  cudbear  be  reduced  one- 
half,  and  hereafter  a  tincture  of  not  over  10  per  cent  drug  strength  should  be 
directed. 

The  directions  for  the  manipulation  in  the  N.  F.  read  exceedingly  simple : 
"Pack  the  cudbear  in  a  suitable  percolator,  and  percolate  it  with  a  mixture  of 
one  (1)  volume  alcohol  and  two  (2)  volumes  of  water  until  1000  cc.  of  tincture 
are  obtained." 

Cudbear  is  a  most  troublesome  substance  to  percolate.  It  is  difficult  to  moisten 
evenly  and  not  infrequently  a  portion  becomes  pasty  and  other  portions  scarcely 
moistened,  with  the  result  that  one  is  prone  to  obtain  either  channeling  and  uneven 
extraction,  or  more  frequently  clogging  of  the  percolator,  which  may  even  com- 
pletely stop  the  process.     Consequently,  if  percolation  is  to  be  adopted,  the  plan 
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of  admixing  with  the  cudbear  an  inert  dikient  must  be  resorted  to.  A  number  of 
substances,  such  as  sand  and  ground  pumice,  which  usually  serve  for  this  purpose 
with  other  refractory  drugs,  have  not  proved  satisfactory  with  cudbear.  In  my 
experience  ground  cork  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  about  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  weight  of  the  cudbear  being  sufficient.  The  commercial  ground  cork 
of  the  factories,  however,  should  not  be  used,  as  this  is  made  from  cork  refuse 
and  siftings  and  is  full  of  foreign  matters  and  dirt  and  has  a  musty  odor.  Un- 
sightly corks,  or  even  old  corks  if  thoroughly  cleansed  by  boiling  with  water  and 
drying,  will  serve  the  purpose  and  these  can  readily  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  pass- 
ing through  a  No.  20  to  a  No.  40  sieve  by  the  use  of  an  almond  grater,  a  useful 
implement,  that  should  be  in  every  drug  store  and  laboratory. 

The  official  menstruum  is  likewise  too  weak  in  alcohol  to  serve  as  a  solvent  for 
the  coloring  matters  present.  Water  alone  is  a  poor  solvent  for  these  and  alcohol 
is  one  of  the  best,  and  if  the  menstruum  is  to  be  hydro-alcoholic  then  a  mixture  of 
at  least  alcohol  three  volumes  and  water  one  volume  is  to  be  recommended.  The 
coloring  principles  present  in  cudbear  are  in  part,  associated  as  ammonia  com- 
pounds, and  some  are  not  soluble  even  in  alcohol  until  alkali  be  added. 
Orcein,  the  most  important  dye  constituent  of  cudbear,  as  found  in  the  market,  is 
but  indifferently  soluble  in  alcohol  and  its  color  is  not  fully  developed  unless 
ammonia  or  other  alkali  be  present.  Hence,  ammoniacal  extraction  of  cudbear 
seems  to  be  indicated,  and  when  the  extraction  is  so  made  then  the  alcohol  can  be 
reduced  to  the  amount  needed-  as  a  preservative.  This  is  the  principle  that  has 
been  followed  in  the  formula  for  tincture  proposed  by  Wm.  T.  Hankey  :^ 

Cudbear  125  gm.,  macerate  for  36  hours  in  a  mixture  of  ammonia  water  125  cc.  and  water 
1877  cc,  shaking  at  intervals,  then  filter  and  wash  the  residue  on  the  filter  with  water  until 
2000  cc.  of  filtrate  is  obtained.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  500  cc,  then  add  330  cc.  of  alcohol 
and  sufficient  water  to  obtain  1000  cc.  of  tincture. 

This  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  present  N.  F.  formula,  but  the  extraction 
of  the  cudbear  is  far  from  complete,  the  ammonia  directed  being  insufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Moreover,  the  tincture  made  by  this  formula  shows  a  tendencv  to 
precipitate. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  adopt  the  Hankey  formula  in  this  revision  of  the 
National  Formulary^  with  the  modification  that  the  tincture  is  to  be  standardized 
by  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Raubenheimer.  The  directions  being  that  1  cc. 
of  the  concentracted  ammoniacal  extract  mixed  with  399  cc.  of  water  and  1  drop 
of  1%  solution  of  ammonia  should  match  the  color  of  the  Standard  Pink 
Phenolphthalein  Solution.  The  Standard  Pink  Solution  is  to  be  prepared  by 
mixing  1  cc.  of  Phenolphthalein  T.  S.,  U.  S.  P.,  with  2  drops  of  Solution  of 
Potassium  Hydroxide  and  sufficient  distilled  water  to  make  100  cc. 

If  these  match,  the  dilution  with  alcohol  and  water  is  carried  out  as  directed 
in  the  formula.  If  they  do  not  correspond,  then  the  amount  of  the  cudbear  solu- 
tion required  to  match  the  standard  is  determined  by  a  repetition  of  the  color 
comparison  and  the  proper  degree  of  dilution  or  concentration  is  thus  fixed.  The 
standard  tincture  should  be  of  such  a  strength  that  1  cc.  diluted  with  199  of  water 
should  match  the  standard  pink  phenolphthalein  solution. 
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The  writer  experimented  with  standard  color  test  solutions  as  proposed  by 
Raubenheimer^"  and  also  with  the  solution  of  orcein  1  to  40,000  as  proposed  by 
Arny.^^  The  latter  had  a  more  decided  red  tint  than  the  dilution  of  the  cudbear 
tincture  prepared  by  the  proposed  formula  and  was  more  difficult  to  match. 
With  some  of  the  samples  of  tincture  made  by  other  formulas  the  dilution  did  not 
match  the  tints  of  either  of  these  proposeed  standards.  It  is  apparent  that  while 
the  amount  of  alkali  directed  to  be  added  to  the  cudbear  dilution  (1  drop  of  1% 
solution  of  ammonia)  may  be  sufficient  to  develop  the  purplish  tint  desired  in  in 
a  tincture  made  by  ammoniacal  extraction  it  would  be  inadequate  for  such  a 
purpose  in  tinctures  made  by  other  formulas.  This  was  all  the  more  evident  in 
the  stronger  tinctures  resulting  from  my  experiments.  In  some  of  these  a  nearer 
approach  to  an  exact  matching  of  tints  was  obtained  by  a  modification  of  Rauben- 
heimer's  standard  made  by  increasing  the  alkali  and  diminishing  the  phenolphtha- 
lein  thus,  1  cc.  of  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide,  0.2  cc,  of  phenolphthalein 
T.S.  and  distilled  water  sufficient  to  make  100  cc.  Using  all  three  of  these  solu- 
tions for  comparison  it  was  found  difficult  to  accurately  match  some  of  the  dilu- 
tions of  the  tincture.  Comparisons  were  more  readily  made,  however,  if  the 
standards  were  diluted  to  200  cc,  or  one-half  of  proposed  strength. 

While  these  standards  may  serve  the  purpose  for  the  comparison  of  tinctures 
made  by  the  proposed  N.  F.  formula  they  are  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  they 
are  of  questionable  value  in  determining  the  strength  of  cudbear  tinctures  made 
by  other  processes.  In  some  of  these,  the  directions  given  must  be  deviated  from 
at  least  by  the  addition  of  more  ammonia,  and  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  each  case  the  exact  amount  of  alkali  that  is  required  to  produce  the  pur- 
plish pink  tint  to  match  that  of  the  standard.  An  excess  of  alkali  will  produce  a 
deep  purple  not  at  all  comparable  with  the  standards  that  have  been  proposed. 

In  order  to  make  comparisons  of  different  tinctures,  the  writer  surmised  that  if 
sufficient  alkali  be  added  to  the  diluted  tinctures  to  produce  the  full  purple  colora- 
tion then  the  strength  of  such  dilution  should  be  readily  and  more  accurately 
estimated.  Such  a  method  would  necessitate  the  selection  of  a  standard  purple 
solution  of  known  value.  It  was  hoped  that  the  Arny  orcein  solution  of  1 -40.000 
upon  the  addition  of  alkali  would  serve  the  purpose,  but  on  trial  it  was  found 
that  the  shade  of  purple  it  produced  varied  too  greatly  from  that  of  cudbear  solu- 
tions to  be  at  all  satisfactory.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  that  the  other  color  substances  associated  with  orcein  in  cudbear  materially 
influence  the  colors  produced  by  the  tincture  and  that  they  cannot  be  ignored.  It 
is  possible  that  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  may  serve  for  such 
standard. 

From  the  cudbear  selected  for  the  experiments,  a  number  of  samples  of  tinc- 
ture of  cudbear  were  prepared  by  different  formulas.  In  all  of  these  125  gm.  of 
the  cudbear  was  used  to  the  liter  of  tincture  so  as  to  make  the  comparison  with 
the  formula  of  the  N.  F.  Ill  fair.  The  cudbear  was  previously  washed  with  S 
times  its  weight  of  water  before  extraction  and  ground  cork  used  as  the  diluent. 
The  products  were  tested  by  determining  the  amount  necessary  to  be  diluted  to- 
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100  cc.  to  match  as  near  as  possible  the  proposed  standards.  Subsequently,  a 
practical  test  was  also  added,  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  each  necessary 
to  color  100  cc.  of  Aromatic  Elixir,  U.  S.  P.,  to  a  uniform  color ;  1  cc.  of  the 
sample  made  by  the  N.  F.  Ill  formula  being  used  as  the  basis  of  this  test.  The 
followins:  tabulated  statement  shows  the  results : 


Xo.  Formula. 


Arny  Orcein 
Standard. 


Raubenheimer 

Standard  Phenol- 

phthalein  Pink 

Solution. 


Beringer 
Modification. 


To  Color 

100  cc. 

Aromatic 

Elix. 


1 — National      Formulary 
III. 


2 — Hankey's  Recipe. 


3 — ^Menstruum — Diluted 
Alcohol. 


4 — Menstruum — Alcohol 
3  vols.  Water  1 
vol. 


5 — Menstruum — Alcohol. 


6 — Menstruum — 

Stronger  Ammonia 
Water  25cc. ;  Alco- 
hol 975  cc. ;  finish 
with  alcohol. 


7 — Menstruum — 

Ammonia  Water  U. 
S.  P.  1  vol.;  Water 
3  vols. ;  percolate 
4000  cc.  Evaporate 
to  750  cc.  When 
cold  add  alcohol 
250  cc.  and  water 
q.s.  to  make  1000  cc 

8 — ^lix  the  cudbear  with 
Hydrochloric  Acid 
25  cc.  allow  to  dry 
and  then  percolate 
with  alcohol  to 
1000  cc. 


3.   cc.  2.4  cc. 

after  adding  3  after  adding  5 

drops    NHs  drops  NHs 

(1%).  (1%). 


cc.  1.7  cc. 

after  adding  2  after  adding  3 

drops    NHs  drops    NHs 

(1%).  (1%). 

1.  cc.  .8  cc. 

after  adding  2  after  adding  2 

drops    NHs  drops    NHs 

(1%).  (1%). 


.8  cc.  .5  cc. 

Tint  not  well  after  adding  2 

matched.  drops  NHs 

(1%).     Diffi- 
cult   to    match 
exactly. 

1.  cc.  .65  cc. 

Dilution    cloudy   and    difficult   to 

match  exactly  bv  addition  of  NHs 


1.2  cc.  .8  cc. 

Dilution  too  purple;   comparison 
approximate  only. 


.8  cc. 


.5  cc. 
after  adding  4 
drops    NHs 
(ly  . 


.57  cc. 
a  good  match. 


.5  cc. 
after  adding  4 
drops    NHa 
(1%). 


2.2 
2.2  cc. 
drops     NHs 
(1%). 


1.5  cc. 
after  adding  2 
drops  NHs 
(1%). 

.6  cc. 
after  adding  4 
drops     NHs 
(1%). 


.5  cc. 
after  adding  2 
drops  NHs 
(1%)    not  ex- 
actly  matched. 


.65  cc. 


.9  cc. 


.6  cc. 
good  match. 


.5  cc. 
after  adding  4 
drops    NHj 
(1%). 


1.     cc. 


.8  cc. 


.3  cc. 


.22  cc. 


25?  cc. 
Not  same 
tint. 


.2  cc. 


.2  cc. 
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While  these  experiments  do  not  permit  of  the  exactness  of  determinations 
made  by  the  methods  of  chemical  analysis,  they  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  in- 
structive to  permit  of  the  following  deductions :  The  present  N.  F.  formula  gives 
the  poorest  preparation  for  the  reasons  explained.  The  formula  proposed  for  the 
revision  is  not  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  and  does  not  extract  the  cudbear 
nearly  as  thoroughly  as  can  be  done  by  percolation  with  ammonia  water,  as  in 
formula  No.  7.  If  the  N.  F.  is  to  adopt  a  formula  in  which  the  extraction  is  to 
be  made  with  ammonia  water  then  formula  No.  7  is  to  be  commended.  The  great 
increase  in  tinctorial  power  obtained  by  using  a  menstruum  of  proper  alcoholic 
strength  is  proved,  and  if  alcoholic  extraction  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the  official 
formula,  then  formula  No.  4  should  be  approved. 

Formula  No.  8  is  based  upon  the  principle  of  neutralizing  the  alkaline  bases 
present  in  the  cudbear  and  then  extracting  the  liberated  colorings  with  alcohol. 
The  results  are  pleasing,  the  preparation  is  perfectly  clear  and  keeps  without 
change,  which  cannot  be  reported  of  the  samples  made  by  ammoniacal  extraction 
which,  after  keeping  for  several  months,  show  more  or  less  tendency  to  precipita- 
tion. The  product  shades  toward  a  brick-red  on  account  of  the  free  acid  present, 
but  on  dilution  gives  a  briglit  red  to  cherry-red.  While  the  acidity  might  prove 
objectionable  in  some  preparations  the  results  indicate  a  method  of  using  cudbear 
to  advantage  in  some  solutions  where  the  trace  of  acid  is  not  contraindicated. 

THE  COLOR  CONSTITUENTS  OF  CUDBEAR. 

The  text-books  quite  commonly  are  contented  with  the  statement  that  the  prin- 
cipal coloring  substance  present  in  orchil  and  cudbear  is  orcein.  Still  more  com- 
mon is  the  misleading  statement  that  orcin  in  the  presence  of  ammonia  and  air 
produces  a  colored  substance  orcein.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  other  colors 
produced  by  such  exposure  or  oxidation  and  so  generally  the  value  of  cudbear 
as  a  dye  has  been  attributed  entirely  to  the  orcein  content.  The  attempt  to  stand- 
ardize cudbear  and  its  tincture  have  likewise,  in  a  large  measure,  taken  the  direc- 
tion of  comparing  these  with  standard  solutions  of  orcein.  The  assumption  here 
again  was  that  orcein  represented  all  that  was  valuable  or  essential  in  cudbear  as 
a  coloring  for  pharmaceutical  preparations.  If  such  assumption  was  correct  then 
the  problem  of  obtaining  uniform  colored  solutions  with  cudbear  could  be  readily 
solved  by  the  use  of  solution  of  orcein. 

My  experiments  on  the  color  constituents  of  cudbear  were  primarily  under- 
taken with  the  thought  of  formulating  a  practical  method  of  isolating  the  orcein 
in  a  state  of  sufficient  purity  to  be  used  satisfactorily  as  a  coloring  in  pharmacy. 
I  have  found  it  a  most  fascinating  field  of  study,  associated  with  peculiar  and 
bewildering  difficulties.  The  time  at  my  command  has  not  permitted  of  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  colors  isolated  and  the  incompleteness  of  the  investiga- 
tion is  admitted.  Some  of  the  results  and  conclusions  are  presented  in  this  com- 
munication. It  will  be  impossible  to  give  herein  all  of  the  methods  tried  and  many 
details  of  the  experimentation  are  necessarily  omitted. 

The  studies  of  E.  Bachmann''  indicate  the  complexity  of  the  study  of  the  lichen 
pigments.  The  numerous  organic  acids  present  in  this  family  are  in  nature's 
laboratory  largely  converted  into  orcin.  These  acids  have  been  the  subject  of 
elaborate  investigations  by  many  of  the  most  prominent  European  chemists.    The 
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facility  with  which  they  form  esters  further  complicates  the  study  and  must  afifect 
the  colored  products  resulting  from  their  oxidation,  and  present  in  the  commer- 
cial dyes. 

Orcin  is  not  only  present  in  many  of  these  lichens  hut  is  increased  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  of  the  dye  hy  splitting  up  the  organic  acids  and  compounds  by 
heating  with  alkali.  It  can  be  produced  by  a  number  of  processes  and  when  pure 
appears  in  colorless,  sweet  tasting  crystals,  containing  water  of  crystallization  and 
melting  at  58°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. ^-.  Chemically  orcin  is 
dihydroxy  methylbenzene  or  Dioxy toluol  C6H3(CH3)  (OH) 2  +  HjO. 

CH. 

I 
C 

A 

H  — C    C  — H 

I      I 

OH  — C    C  — HO 

V 

H 

Its  close  relationship  to  benzene  shows  that  nature  had  anticipated  man  in 
establishing  in  her  laboratory  dye  factories  that  simulated  the  process  of  the 
aniline  dye  chemists.  The  manufacturers  of  the  lichen  dyes  have  produced  the 
same  coloring  materials  from  natural  sources  that  can  be  duplicated  in  the  chem- 
ist's laboratory  by  modern  synthetic  methods  from  definite  chemical  compounds. 
A  priori,  one  could  readily  predict  that  orcin  would  yield  a  number  of  substitution 
compounds  besides  orcein. 

Robiquet"  was  the  first  to  obsen-e  that  orcin  in  the  presence  of  air  and  ammonia 
yielded  a  dye  and  named  this  body  Orcein.  This  was  further  studied  by  Heeren^* 
and  Dumas^'  and  Kane^".  It  was  learned  that  orcein  could  be  readily  produced 
by  exposing  slightly  moistened  orcin  in  a  watch  crystal  over  a  vessel  containing 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  until  it  became  brown  and  then  dissolving  this  in 
water  with  the  aid  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  water  and  from  this  solution  the 
orcein  was  precipitated  by  acetic  acid'. 

From  commercial  orchil,  orcein  can  be  produced  by  moistening  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  drying  and  then  extracting  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  dis- 
tilled off  and  the  residue  washed  with  water  and  then  with  ether  when  a  carmine 
red  powder  remains. ^'^ 

According  to  Liebermann^^  two  dyes  are  produced  by  the  action  of  air  and 
ammonia  on  orcin.     Both  being  brown  amorphous  substances  with  green  lustre. 


"Schmidt  Pharm.  Chem.,  1012. 
"Ann.  Chem  and  Phys.   (2),  47—238. 
"Schweigger's  Journ.  of  Chem.,  59 — page  313. 
"Ann.  Chem.  Pharm.,  27—145. 
"An.  Chem.  Pharm.,  39—25. 

"See  Die  Chemie  der  Natiirlichen  Farbstoffe,  Dr.  Hans  Rupe,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for 
many  of  these  references. 
"Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Ges.  7,  page  247,  8,  page  1649. 
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The  one  which  is  the  chief  product  when  the  ammonia  is  in  excess  is  the  least 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ammonia. 

Especially  worthy  of  note  was  the  investigation  of  Zulkowski  and  Peters/^  who 
found  that  on  allowing  orcin  to  stand  for  two  months  over  ammonia  that  three 
different  dyes  were  produced:  (1)  Red  orcein,  which  crystallized  from  hydro- 
alcoholic  solution  in  microscopic  crystals,  which  yield  a  brown  powder.  The  solu- 
tion in  alcohol  is  carmine  red  and  with  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  gives  a 
blue  violet  color.  It  is  insoluble  in  w^ater  and  ether,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid  and  acetone.  (2)  A  yellow  crystalline  dye  material,  which  is  soluble  in  warm 
water,  alcohol  and  ether,  giving  a  yellow  colored  solution.  (3)  A  lackmus  like 
dye,  amorphous  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

These  authors  showed  that  these  three  bodies  would  be  produced  in  three  days 
by  mixing  100  parts  of  crystallized  orcein,  200  ammonia  water  (22%  NH3)  and 
1200  of  hydrogen  dioxide  37c.  The  violet  mass  resulting  is  then  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  precipitated  orcein  is  collected  and  washed  with  water 
until  no  longer  acid  and  then  dried  at  a  moderate  temperature.  On  concentrating 
the  filtrate  and  wash  water  and  adding  sodium  chloride  a  second  precipitate  of 
orcein  can  be  obtained.  On  washing  the  orcein  with  ether  the  yellow  dye  is 
removed.  The  orcein  is  dissolved  off  the  filter  by  boiling  alcohol  and  there  is  left 
on  the  filter  a  lackmus  like  dye  material  insoluble  in  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  orcein  it  is  obtained  as  brown  crystalline  powder.  If  water 
be  added  during  the  evaporation  the  orcein  is  left  in  glistening  flakes. 

The  method  of  Zulkowski  and  Peters  with  ammonia  and  hydrogen  dioxide  was 
tried  on  a  small  scale,  using  Merck's  orcin  and  the  proportion  of  ingredients  as 
stated.  After  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  five  days,  the  purple  colored  mass 
was  solidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  precipitated  orcein  washed  on  to  a 
filter  with  distilled  water  and  the  washing  continued  until  the  filtrate  was  free 
from  acid.  The  filtrate  was  still  of  a  bright  red  color  and  was  washed  with  sev- 
eral portions  of  ether,  when  the  latter  became  a  deep  orange  color  and  yielded  on 
evaporation  a  reddish  orange  residue  and  this  w^as  no  doubt  the  yellow  described 
by  these  authors.  A  small  portion  of  this  orange  residue  was  soluble  in  chloroform 
and  the  chloroform  w^as  colored  a  distinct  yellow  not  orange,  and  the  residue 
from  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  was  much  lighter  in  color  and  had  much  less 
tinctorial  power.  This  would  indicate  that  the  yellow  of  these  authors  was  com- 
posed of  two  compounds,  the  one  soluble  in  chloroform  and  the  other  scarcely 
soluble  in  chloroform  but  very  soluble  in  ether  and  present  in  relatively  large 
amount. 

The  chloroform  soluble  yellow  gave  with  ammonia  a  lilac-pink,  and  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  light  yellow  coloration.  With  alcohol  the  solution  was  yellow.  It 
dyed  silk  in  ammoniacal  bath  only  an  indistinct  faint  light  pink,  and  in  acid  bath  a 
maize  yellow.  For  wool  it  had  little  afiinity,  and  failed  to  dye  in  alkaline  bath 
and  in  acid  bath  only  a  very  pale  yellow.  The  tinctorial  value  of  this  yellow  was 
very  slight.  Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  material  obtained  the  results  were  not 
satisfactory. 

The  orcin  orange,  the  ether  soluble  yellow,  in  contradistinction  gave  orange 
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colored  solutions  in  water  and  alcohol.  With  ammonia  it  gave  a  bright  violet 
color,  and  hydrochloric  acid  changed  this  to  light  scarlet-yellow.  The  tinctorial 
strength  was  very  marked.  In  acid  bath  it  dyed  both  silk  and  wool  a  deep  rich 
mandarin  orange,  and  in  ammoniacal  solution  silk  was  dyed  a  salmon  pink. 

The  precipitated  orcein,  after  washing  free  from  acid,  was  dried  on  the  liltcr 
and  then  washed  with  ether.  The  ether  extracted  considerable  of  the  yellow  dyes 
which  had  been  carried  down  with  the  orcein  and  these  reacted  the  same  as  that 
obtained  from  the  wash  water.  The  orcein  was  then  extracted  by  washing  the 
filter  with  hot  alcohol  and  on  evaporation  the  alcohol  solution  yielded  a  glistening 
residue  which  gave  a  red  brown  powder.  There  still  remained  on  the  filter  a  very 
small  amount  of  precipitate  not  soluble  in  the  alcohol.  This  gave  with  alkalies  a 
distinct  litmus  like  blue  and  with  acids  a  red,  and  corresponds  to  the  "iackmus 
like"  dye  reported  by  Zulkowski  and  Peters. 

The  orcein  so  obtained  was  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  with 
alcohol  gave  a  deep  carmine  red  colored  solution  and  in  acetone  a  cherry  red. 
With  alkalies  it  gave  a  blue-purple  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  red  coloration. 
It  possessed  strong  tinctorial  properties  and  dyed  silk  in  acid  bath  Bordeaux  red, 
and  in  alkaline  bath  purple.  It  dyed  wool  in  acid  bath  a  brownish-red,  and  in 
alkaline  bath  a  violet  blue. 

The  wash  water  from  this  experiment  was  still  of  a  deep  red  color,  even  after 
having  twice  precipitated  the  orcein  and  washing  with  ether  to  extract  the  yel- 
lows, and  showed  that  it  still  retained  much  coloring.  It  was  washed  with  warm 
amyl  alcohol,  which  removed  nearly  all  of  the  coloring,  leaving  the  wash  water 
only  slightly  colored.  The  amyl  alcohol  solution  was  separated  and  washed  with 
water  to  remove  dissolved  salts,  and  then  evaporated  on  a  water  bath.  It  yielded 
a  copious  reddish  purple  residue.  This  was  soluble  in  water  and  more  readily  in 
alcohol  giving  red-purple  solutions.  With  ammonia  the  solution  became  in- 
tensel}'  purple,  and  with  hydrochloric  acid  reddish  purple.  It  possessed  pow- 
erful tinctorial  value  and  dyed  silk  and  wool,  either  in  acid  or  in  alkaline  baths, 
beautiful  shades  of  purple.  This  dye  appears  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
other  investigators,  although  present  in  considerable  quantity,  probably  because 
they  failed  to  examine  the  wash  waters.  Provisionally  we  will  name  it  Orcin 
purple. 

In  order  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  orcin  purple  is  formed  and 
whether  the  presence  of  hydrogen  dioxide  influenced  its  production,  a  few  test 
tube  experiments  were  tried.  It  was  learned  that  orcin  in  the  presence  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide  and  water  yielded  largely  the  yellow  dye.  In  the  presence  of 
ammonia  in  excess,  and  without  any  hydrogen  dioxide  being  added,  and  allowing 
the  oxidation  to  proceed  only  two  or  three  days  and  not  to  completion,  all  three 
dyes,  red,  yellow,  and  purple  were  produced,  the  yellow  and  especially  the  purple 
exceeding  the  amount  of  orcein.  Moreover,  that  the  purple  dye  was  soluble  in 
ether  when  in  ammoniacal  solution  and  could  be  partly  recovered  in  this  way  even 
before  acidifying  and  precipitating  the  red.  Excess  of  ammonia  and  incomplete 
oxidation  are  conditions  that  are  to  be  expected  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
cudbear.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  orcein  is  not  the  only  product  resulting  from 
the  oxidation  of  orcin.  \\'hile  the  blue  or  Iackmus  like  dye  and  the  yellow  readily 
soluble  in  chloroform  are  present  in  such  small  quantity  that  they  can  probably 
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be  ignored,  the  orange  is  present  in  notable  amount  and  modifies  the  color  of  the 
red  with  the  production  of  brighter  shades.  Under  certain  conditions  the  orcin 
purple  is  produced  in  quantity  sufficient  to  materially  affect  the  color. 

Before  taking  up  the  Zulkowski  and  Peters'  paper  and  process  for  experi- 
mentation, the  writer  had  tried  a  number  of  methods  for  separation  of  the  color 
materials  from  cudbear  and  some  of  these  merit  recording.  The  original  thought 
was  to  obtain  the  coloring  by  precipitation  as  a  lake  with  a  metallic  salt.  Lead 
subacetate  was  found  to  most  completely  precipitate  the  coloring. 

Process  A — 50  gm.  of  cudbear  previously  washed  with  250  cc.  of  cold  water 
was  treated  with  successive  portions  of  diluted  ammonia  water  by  maceration 
and  the  filtered  solutions  concentrated  and  solution  of  lead  subacetate  added  so 
long  as  a  precipitate  was  formed.  The  precipitate  was  washed  by  decantation  and 
then  on  a  filter  until  free  from  soluble  lead  salt.  It  was  then  suspended  in  water 
and  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  passed  through  until  the  lead  was  ^entirely 
converted  into  sulphide.  The  mixture  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the 
resulting  mass  powdered  and  divided  into  two  equal  portions.  The  one  was 
extracted  with  warm  alcohol  and  it  was  attempted  to  extract  the  other  with 
diluted  ammonia  water.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  ammonia  water  softened 
the  filter  paper  so  that  the  lead  sulphide  passed  through,  and  even  after  repeated 
evaporations  and  resolution  the  lead  sulphide  persisted  in  the  filtrate.  The  alco- 
holic solution  from  the  other  half  was  evaporated  and  yielded  a  red  powder.  The 
yield  was  exceedingly  small,  and  the  tediousness  of  this  process  precludes  its 
recommendation.  The  residue  gave  a  bright  red  solution  in  alcohol,  and  with 
ammonia  a  purple  coloration.  The  alcoholic  solution  had  a  pecliar  fluoresence. 
To  ether  it  yielded  a  yellow  dye  and  from  the  ether  extract  water  removed  traces 
of  a  substance  which  on  concentrating  the  aqueous  solution  and  adding  potassium 
hydroxide  gave  a  pale  yellow  iridescent  liquid  with  pale  green  and  pink  shadings. 
This  was  attributed  to  traces  of  organic  lichen  acids,  and  a  similar  reaction  was 
obtained  from  the  washings  of  the  cudbear,  and  from  other  extractions. 

Process  B — 50  gin.  of  cudbear  was  washed  as  previously  directed,  mixed  with 
10  cc.  hydrochloric  acid,  dried  and  then  extracted  for  12  hours  in  a  Soxhlet 
apparatus  with  alcohol.  The  extraction  even  then  was  not  complete.  The  alco- 
hol was  distilled  off  and  the  residue  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water  bath  and 
reduced  to  powder.  It  was  then  of  a  purple-brown  color  and  weighed  8  gm., 
equivalent  to  16  per  cent  of  the  cudbear  taken.  This  will  be  referred  to  as  extract 
by  acid  alcoholic  process.  Five  gm.  was  purified  by  washing  with  water  and 
then  with  ether,  as  recommended  in  the  published  process.  The  ether  was  colored 
yellow  and  on  evaporation  gave  the  orange  yellow  dye.  Associated  with  it  was  a 
small  amount  of  a  violet-red  dye  that  was  insoluble  in  chloroform. 

The  purified  extract  was  now  of  a  dull  red  color  and  weighed  1.75  gm.  It  gave 
with  alkalies  the  blue  purple  coloration  and  dyed  silk  and  wool  the  orcein  shades. 
In  accordance  with  the  published  statement  it  should  be  orcein.  It  was,  however, 
far  from  pure  and,  although  made  by  alcoholic  extraction,  was  no  longer  entirely 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  a  portion  dissolved  readily  in  alcohol  and  a  smaller  amount  was 
very  scarcely  soluble  even  in  boiling  alcohol.  This  portion  dissolved  readily  in 
ammonia  water  yielding  a  purple  solution,  but  when  reprecipitated  by  the  addi- 
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lion  of  acid  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  even  in  this  freshly  precipitated  state,  was  not 
increased.    This  portion  was  likewise  much  weaker  in  tinctorial  value. 

Process  C — 50  gm.  of  cudbear  was  washed  as  in  previous  processes,  then  mi.xed 
with  25  gm.  of  ground  cork  and  percolated  wi^h  a  mixture  of  ammonia  water  1 
volume,  water  3  volumes,  until  3500  cc.  of  percolate  was  obtained  and  the  cud- 
bear was  fairly  well  extracted  although  not  exhausted.  The  percolate  was  con- 
centrated to  500  cc.  and  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  (25  cc.)  was  added  to  make 
the  solution  decidedly  acid,  then  w  armed  and  set  aside  for  24  hours  for  the  pre- 
cipitate to  settle.  The  precipitate  was  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  till  free 
from  acid,  then  dried  and  powdered.  It  yielded  a  red  brown  powder,  which  gave 
a  purple  solution  with  alkalies,  and  dyed  silk  in  acid  bath  a  light  purplish  red,  cor- 
responding to  what  is  listed  by  silk  manufacturers  as  crushed  strawberry,  and  in 
alkaline  bath  a  red  violet.  This  impure  orcein  we  will  designate  as  Persco  Red. 
It  is  composed  of  two  red  coloring  substances,  one  soluble  in  alcohol  with  a  car- 
mine red  solution,  the  other  practically  insoluble  in  alcohol  but  soluble  in  ammonia 
water  and  the  ammoniacal  solution  on  evaporation  yields  a  shining  lustrous  purple 
powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  diluted  alcohol  to  deep  purple 
red  solution.  The  experience  with  these  red  dyes  obtained  in  both  processes  B 
and  C  seems  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Liebermann'-*'  as  to  the  existence  of  two 
red  dyes  produced  by  oxidation  of  orcin  with  ammonia  and  air. 

The  filtrate  and  wash  water  from  the  precipitated  perseo  red  was  concentrated 
and  extracted  with  ether,  which  extracted  the  yellow  dye.  Subsequent  extraction 
with  amyl  alcohol  yielded  a  brownish  red  solution  and  on  evaporating  off  the  amyl 
alcohol  there  remained  a  lustrous  brown  powder.  This  was  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  yielding  purple-red  solutions,  which  on  the  addition  of  ammonia 
became  a  brighter  red  but  not  purple.  It  dyed  silk  in  acid  bath  a  heliotrope,  and 
in  alkaline  bath  an  "old-pink"  shade. 

In  attempting  to  isolate  the  different  coloring  matters  present  in  cudbear,  either 
by  precipitation  or  by  the  use  of  immiscible  solvents,  one  must  recognize  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  separation  in  an  absolutely  pure  state.  Traces  of  the  associated  col- 
orings are  almost  sure  to  adhere,  and  modify  the  shades  produced  in  dyeing. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  several  well  defined  and  distinct  colors  which  are  evi- 
denced in  every  one  of  these  methods  and  prove  that  in  cudbear  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  orcein  like  reds,  a  yellow  and  the  purple  in  varying  proportions.  The 
samples  of  the  isolated  dyes,  colored  solutions  and  dyed  silk  and  wool  fibers 
demonstrate  this. 

In  order  to  compare  the  strength  of  the  red  dyes  obtained  in  the  processes 
described  they  were  compared  with  a  sample  of  orcein  as  supplied  by  Merck  & 
Co.  This  orcein  was  insoluble  in  water,  chloroform,  petroleum  benzin  and  ben- 
zene. In  alcohol  it  gave  a  carmine  red  solution  and  its  solubility  in  alcohol  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  ammonia.  With  methyl  alcohol  it 
gave  a  carmine  red  solution,  with  acetone  a  scarlet,  and  with  amyl  alcohol  a  deep 
pink.  With  ether  it  yielded  a  pale  yellow  solution ;  this  filtered  off,  gave  with 
ammonia  a  violet,  and  when  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  was  changed  to  a 
pink  lilac  color.    It  was  noticed  that  on  adding  more  ether,  this  at  first  remained 
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colorless  but  gradually  became  yellow  as  if  some  change  was  taking  place  in  the 
presence  of  that  solvent. 

Solutions  of  each  of  these  red  dyes  were  prepared  by  using  .050  gm.  of  the  dye, 
5  cc.  ammonia  water  and  sufficient  diluted  alcohol  to  make  100  cc.  The  Merck's 
sample  was  taken  as  the  standard  and  for  comparison  1  cc.  of  its  solution  was 
diluted  to  100  cc.  with  distilled  water.    The  results  were  as  follows : 

Merck's   Orcein Solution,    clear    dark    purple.        1  to  100  cc.    Standard. 

A — Red  by  Process  A,  not  purified 

beyond  alcoholic  extraction.     Solution,    clear,    lighter    red-        occ.  to  100  cc. 

purple. 
B — Purified    red    by    acid    extrac- 
tion         Solution,  clear,  purple.  2 .  25  cc.  to  100  cc. 

C — Perseo   Red Solution,    clear,    deep    purple.        3  cc.  to  100  cc. 

D — Orcein      by      Zulkowski      and 

Peters'  method Solution,  clear,  deep  purple.  .8  cc.  to  100  cc.  Solu- 
tion more  blue  as  if 
trace  of  litmus  pres- 
ent. 

On  acidifying  dilutions  of  the*e  solutions  the  red  produced  was  similar  to  a  lit- 
mus red,  this  was  somewhat  less  marked  in  solution  A.  Aromatic  Elixir  colored 
by  these  lacked  the  attractive  brightness  of  cudbear  coloring.  It  was  concluded 
that  orcein  must  have  a  limited  field  of  usefulness  in  pharmacy  and  that  it  could 
not  displace  cudbear  with  satisfaction. 

EXTRACT  OF  CUDBEAR. 
Desiring  to  obtain  a  preparation  that  would  represent  all  of  the  colorings 
present  in  cudbear,  extracts  were  made.  Preliminary  experiments  showed  the 
necessity  of  washing  the  cudbear  with  cold  water  to  remove  salts  before  extrac- 
tion, if  non-hygroscopic  and  powdered  extracts  were  to  be  expected,  and  in  these 
experiments  this  was  always  a  preparatory  act.  Alcohol,  acetic  acid,  ammonia 
water  U.  S.  P.,  and  a  mixture  of  ammonia  water  1,  water  3,  were  all  used  as 
menstruums,  as  well  as  the  acid-alcoholic  hot  extraction  previously  referred  to. 
It  was  found  that  the  resulting  extracts  could  be  dried  and  powdered  but  that 
they  were  not  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  or  water,  but  that  with  each  complete 
solution  could  only  be  efifected  by  the  addition  of  ammonia. 

For  the  comparison  of  these  extracts  solutions  were  made  by  the  following 
formula:  Extract  .5  gm.,  Ammonia  Water  5  cc,  Diluted  Alcohol  sufficient  to 
make  100  cc.  The  tabulated  statement  exhibits  the  results.  Efforts  to  compare 
these  with  the  Arny  and  Raubenheimer  Standard  Solutions  were  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  comparison  was  made  by  using  the  dilution  of  the  solution  of  the  alcohol 
extract  as  a  standard. 

Amount  Required 
Menstruum.  Yield.  Character  of  Solution.  to  Match 

Standard. 

Alcohol 8.3%       Solution    complete,    sediment    very        1   cc.   to  200  cc. 

little.  Standard. 

Acetic  Acid 11.2%       Poorly    soluble    and    solution    not        See. 

completely  effected. 

Ammonia  Water 13%  Solution  complete.  •  3  cc. 

Ammonia  Water  1, 

Water  3 20%  Solution  nearly  complete.  2.5  cc. 

HCl  and  Alcohol 16%  Solution  nearly  complete.  4  cc. 

Aromatic  elixir  colored  by  any  of  these  solutions  was  distinctly  purple  but 
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the  red  coloring  was  readily  produced  by  neutralizing  with  citric  acid.  The  use  of 
an  extract  of  cudbear  would  very  materially  reduce  the  variability  in  color  of 
preparations  in  which  it  was  used  and  it  would  also  be  available  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  more  uniform  tincture.  Acetic  acid  extract  is  ruled  out  on  account  of 
its  poor  solubility  and  lack  of  strength.  On  the  score  of  economy  ammonia  water 
extraction  appeals  but  on  the  basis  of  strength  and  reliability  alcoholic  extraction 
is  to  be  preferred. 


THE  DRUG  MARKET. 


HARRY  B.  FRENCH. 


Senna  Leaves. — The  United  States  government  is  refusing  admittance  into  the 
United  States  of  what  is  known  as  Alexandria  Senna  Siftings.  This  is  supposed 
to  be  the  small  leaves  sifted  out  in  obtaining  whole  leaf  and  half  leaf  garbled. 
These  siftings  are  very  often  of  good  quality,  but  contain  a  large  portion  of  sand 
and  other  foreign  matter.  \Ye  understand  that  the  Government's  limit  of  foreign 
matter  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  extraneous  matter  to  9  per 
was  sifted  by  us.  The  result  was  that  we  eliminated  about  25  per  cent,  of  foreign 
matter  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  percentage  of  extradeous  matter  to  9  per 
cent.  ash.  This  necessarily  makes  the  price  higher  to  the  buyer,  but  he  secures  a 
better  article.    Ash  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Opium. — Some  time  ago,  we  bought  in  Smyrna,  dried  opium  of  high  test.  This 
was  sold  to  us  as  22  per  cent.  On  arrival  we  had  it  carefully  tested  and  had  this 
test  corroborated  by  a  prominent  chemist  in  the  city  and  the  gum  also  is  tested,  at 
our  request,  by  one  of  the  very  large  manufacturing  chemists  in  the  city.  The 
average  result  obtained  was  that  the  gum  tested  20  per  cent.  U.  S.  P.  Sample  was 
also  tested,  as  a  favor  to  us,  by  a  very  prominent  pharmaceutical  house  in  the  west, 
and  they  made  the  following  very  interesting  report  to  us : 

"Report  on  Sample  of  Dried  Opium  from  Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co. 
Laboratory  No.  C-j8p2. 

"It  is  well  known  that  there  are  several  sources  of  error  in  the  U.  S.  P.  Opium 
assay,  and  also  that  other  methods  are  not  free  from  similar  sources  of  error. 
One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  error  is  the  difficulty  of  completely  extracting 
the  Opium  and  this  varies  with  different  samples  of  Opium,  some  being  much 
more  easily  extracted  than  others.  As  the  morphine  is  determined  by  the  crys- 
tallizing out  of  a  solution,  a  certain  amount  will  be  retained  in  the  mother  liquors 
and  this  amount  will  also  vary  with  the  character  of  the  Opium.  Another  source 
of  error  is  found  in  the  impurities  which  may  be  weighed  with  the  Opium,  and 
here  again  the  purity  of  the  morphine  is  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  Opium. 
The  above  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  comparing  assays  made  upon  any 
sample  of  Opium. 

"In  order  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  morphine  content  of  this 
Opium,  we  have  made  15  assays;  6  by  the  U.  S.  P.  method  and  9  by  other 
methods.     Our  results  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

"Adhering  closely  to  the  U.  S.  P.  method,  we  have  found  an  average  morphine 
content  of  20.2  per  cent.     Applying  to  these  results  corrections  for  the  solubility 
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of  morphine  in  the  mother  Hquors,  the  average  would  be  raised  to  about  21  per 
cent. 

"Our  average  result  obtained  by  other  methods,  where  lime  was  used  in  extract- 
ing the  Opium,  was  22.8  per  cent  morphine.  In  our  opinion,  this  result  is  nearer 
the  true  morphine  content  of  the  Opium  than  that  obtained  by  the  U.  S.  P. 
process,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  anv  such  result  as  this  can  be  obtained  by 
the  U.  S.  P.  method." 

Trouble  is  apt  to  arise  in  buying  Opium  on  test  from  foreigners  unless  it  is  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  only  standard  that  will  be  accepted  will  be  the  U.  S.  P. 
test.  Whatever  results  may  be  given  by  other  tests,  the  only  test  of  importance  to 
buyers  in  this  country  is  the  test  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Gum  Arabic  Sorts,  which  is  used  in  very  large  quantities,  is  gathered  in  the  vast 
district  around  Khartoum  and  it  has  been  customary  to  bring  in  this  gum  by  the 
various  methods  of  conveyance  that  were  available  to  the  natives.  It  was  largely 
transported  on  the  backs  of  camels  and  taken  to  some  port  of  shipment,  being 
delivered  chiefly  to  the  Port  of  Soudan  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  consequence  of  this 
method  of  delivery  was  that  gum  was  being  constantly  delivered  over  a  period  of 
many  months.  A  railroad  was  recently  completed  from  Khartoum  to  Port  Soudan, 
and  this  year  the  gum  was  shipped  from  Khartoum  by  rail.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  of  gum  was  all  delivered  within  a  comparatively 
short  time.  This  was  a  new  experience  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  world. 
The  result  was  that  the  tremendous  deliveries  of  gum  within  a  short  time  forced 
down  the  price  to  a  lower  range  than  was  justified.  In  previous  years  the  gum 
would  have  been  arriving  at  the  port  of  shipment  up  to  the  end  of  July  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  As  the  large  deliveries  have  been  absorbed  and  the  later 
arrivals  have  been  much  smaller,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  the  price  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly. 

The  early  sales  of  Gum  Arabic  are  apt  to  be  the  best.  Photographs  show  the 
gum,  before  it  is  bagged,  piled  up  like  large  hills.  The  sand,  and  fine  stuff,  which 
is  of  little  value,  is  very  apt  to  sift  to  the  bottom,  and  consequently  the  first  orders 
are  apt  to  be  cleaner  than  those  that  are  filled  later. 

Quinine. — Afer  the  manufacturers'  price  had  remained  at  14  cents  in  quantity 
of  100-oz.  cans  for  a  number  of  years  ,the  price  was  jumi:>ed  to  16  cents  per  oz., 
and  shortly  afterwards  to  19^^  cents  per  oz.  These  advances  were  due  to  de- 
creased shipments  from  Java,  and  these  decreased  shipments  resulted  in  much 
higher  prices  being  obtained  for  bark  when  offered  at  auction  in  London,  Am- 
sterdam and  other  quarters.  We  understand  these  decreased  shipments  were  not 
due  to  any  decreased  production,  but  to  a  combination  among  the  planters  to 
restrict  their  shipments  in  order  to  secure  higher  prices  for  the  bark.  We  have 
a  suspicion  that  in  doing  this  they  are  acting  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the 
larger  European  manufacturers. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  these  higher  prices  will  be  permanently  maintained,  as 
the  shipments  have  begun  to  greatly  increase  and  assume  even  larger  proportions 
than  before  the  recent  decrease  in  the  quantities  forwarded.  It  is  human  nature 
for  a  certain  percentage  of  those  who  may  have  agreed  together  to  restrict  ship- 
ments to  take  advantage  of  their  more  honest  associates,     ^^'hen  these  delinquen 
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cies  are  discovered  the  floodgates  are  loosened  and  the  quantity  shipped  is  largely 
increased. 

Buchu  Leaves. — The  ver}'  high  prices  prevailing  for  Buchu  Leaves  during  the 
last  three  years  constitute  a  matter  for  wonder.  Tlie  production  does  not  seem 
to  be  greatly  decreased.  It  is  true  that  the  British  Government  now  levies  a 
tax  on  crown  lands  where  most  of  the  short  leaves  grow,  but  this  tax  constitutes 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  advance  in  the  price.  The  advance  must  be  due 
to  either  increased  consumption  or  expert  manipulation  of  prices;  possibly  both 
reasons  plav  a  part. 

We  understand  that  the  next  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  will  probably  make  the  long 
Buchu  Leaves  official,  as  well  as  the  short  leaf.  If,  as  we  have  been  told,  the  long 
leaf  is  not  so  valuable  medicinally  as  the  short  leaf,  then  the  wisdom  of  such  action 
may  be  questioned.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  prices  prevailing  between  the 
long  leaf  and  the  short  leaf,  some  manufacturers  are  not  waiting  for  the  sanction 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  are  turning  an  honest  ( ?)  penny  by  using  the  long  leaf 
instead  of  the  short  leaf  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Oil  of  Rose. — The  price  of  Oil  of  Rose  has  taken  to  aviation.  The  normal  price 
for  the  best  quality  was  about  $6  to  $7  per  oz.  The  present  asking  price  from 
abroad  for  best  quality  is  about  $17  per  oz.  This  latter  price,  however,  is  really 
intended  to  check  buying  until  it  can  be  ascertained  how  much  Oil  of  Rose  will 
be  produced  and  at  what  cost. 

For  generations  the  sturdy  farmers  of  Bulgaria  sold  their  rose  leaves  for  2 
cents  per  pound,  and  owing  to  this  low  cost,  the  manufacturers  of  Oil  of  Rose 
were  able  to  supply  fine  quality  at  low  prices.  Last  year  some  wicked  men,  in- 
occulated  with  poisonous  ideas  of  benefiting  the  common  people,  circulated  among 
the  Bulgarians  and  suggested  to  them  that  they  could  get  4  cents  per  pound  for 
rose  leaves  as  well  as  2  cents  per  pound.  They  listened  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
serpent  and  found  that  they  could  get  the  higher  price.  When  people  of  this 
character  once  get  the  taste  of  a  profit  of  this  kind,  it  leaves  a  pleasant  flavor  and 
they  are  apt  to  bear  it  always  in  mind.  The  consequence  is  that  probably  the 
Bulgarian  peasant  will  always  hereafter  ask  a  considerably  higher  price  for  his 
rose  leaves  than  heretofore,  and  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature  that  he 
will  probably  persist  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  still  higher  prices. 

Because  of  the  good  price  obtained  last  year,  the  amount  of  roses  cultivated 
was  greatly  increased.  We  are  told,  we  do  not  know  with  how  much  truth,  be- 
cause of  this  increased  area  that  was  planted  and  the  consequent  despoliation  of 
the  best  rose  bushes  for  planting,  the  production  of  the  best  bushes  for 
the  present  year  was,  to  some  extent  lessened.  Tlie  last  reports  are,  notwith- 
standing tne  increased  acreage,  the  outcome  would  be  not  more  than  last  year, 
and  perhaps  less.  Some  time  ago  Bulgaria  had  very  cold  Aveather  and  this  was 
followed  suddenly  by  very  warm  weather.  This  caused  the  leaves  to  fall  from 
the  plant.  In  the  meantime,  the  demand  is  said  to  be  growing.  If  extreme  prices 
are  reached  this  article  will  no  doubt  be  heavily  adulterated,  and  as  it  is  well 
known,  it  is  an  article  that  is  especially  susceptible  to  adulteration.  It  appeals  to 
men's  imagination  as  an  easy  road  to  obtain  somebody's  else  cash.  Notwithstand- 
inof  our  advance  in  moral  education  over  our  fathers,  still  there  are  a  remnant  of 
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us  in  Israel  who  are  still  willing  to  make  use  of  sharp  tricks  to  increase  our  re- 
turns. For  instance,  as  it  is  known,  celery  seed  is  now  selling  at  a  phenomenally 
high  price  owing  to  the  short  crop  of  last  year.  We  received  recently  a  report 
from  a  correspondent  who  has  headquarters  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  to 
the  effect  that  a  quantity  of  celery  seed  had  recently  been  sold  for  export  to  the 
United  States  at  very  high  prices,  25  per  cent  of  which  celery  seed  was  composed 
of  foreign  matter  or  exhausted  seed.  But  then,  the  Americans  are  rich  and  can 
afford  to  pay  for  such  little  pleasantries. 

In  this  connection  the  following  extract  from  the  Perfumery  and  Essential  Oil 
Record  of  June  26,  1912,  is  of  interest: 

"We  are  now  beginning  to  receive  supplies  of  new  season's  otto  of  rose,  and  we 
must  confess  to  disappointment  at  the  samples  that  we  have  so  far  received.  The 
following  are  the  characters  of  the  best  of  the  few  samples  that  we  have  had 
so  far,  which,  although  fairly  good,  yet  unquestionably  contained  alcohol : 

Specific  gravity  300 0 .  8564 

15 

Optical  Rotation    -C"  30' 

Refractive  Index   1 .4588 

Rrefractive  after  drying 1 .4598 

Refractive  after  washing  and  drying 1 .4630 

Melting  point  20-31°  C. 

"Other  samples  furnished  to  us  have  been  of  the  very  poorest  character, 
flagrantly  adulterated,  some  of  them  to  the  extent  probably  of  40  to  45  per  cent." 

Cod  Liver  Oil. — This  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  price.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  shortage  and  manufacturers  of  established  proprietary  remedies 
using  Cod  Liver  Oil  paid  as  high  as  $110  per  barrel.  There  is  a  suit  recently  in- 
stituted in  Boston  against  one  of  these  manufacturers  for  his  refusing  to  accept 
delivery  on  account  of  a  contract  for  Cod  Liver  Oil  during  this  period.  It  was 
shown  that  some  of  the  oil  was  seal  oil,  much  of  the  so-called  Cod  Liver  Oil  was 
put  up  in  old  barrels  that  formerly  contained  various  kinds  of  oil,  and  that  much 
of  the  oil  came  from  other  places  than  Norway.  In  other  words,  the  seller  was 
trying  to  make  "hay  while  the  sun  shone." 

The  production  this  year  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  has  been  enormous,  about  twice  as 
great  as  in  the  previous  years,  and  is,  we  believe,  the  largest  output  on  record. 
When  oil  is  quoted  at  $14  in  Norway,  it  costs  about  $20  here,  including  the  duty. 
The  refiners  of  oil  are  seldom  willing  to  sell  below  $14  F.  O.  B.  Norway,  as  they 
claim  thev  can  utilize  the  oil  to  better  advantage  by  selling  the  crude  Cod  Liver 
Oil. 

Smith,  Kline  and  French  Co.,  Philadelphia,  June  28,  1912. 
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CATAPHORESIS  OR  IONTOPHORESIS.^ 


F.  A.   UPSHER  SMITH,   PH.   C. 


The  separation  or  splitting-  up  of  a  chemical  substance  into  its  elements  by 
electricity  is  known  as  "electrolysis."  The  application  of  electrolysis  to  the  art 
of  healing  is  termed  "cataphoresis."  The  word  "cataphoresis"  should  apply  only 
to  medication  with  the  basic  ion  or  kathion,  and  the  term  "anaphoresis,"  which 
has  been  used  for  this  form  of  treatment  covers  both,  but  is  cumbrous  to  use. 
'Tonic  jNIedication"  is  a  simpler  name,  one  that  is  easily  understood.  It  consists 
in  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  suitable  medicaments  in  the  ionic  state.  The 
substance  acted  upon  is  termed  the  "electrolyte."  It  must  be  fluid  or  semi-fluid 
and  must  necessarily  be  a  conductor  of  electricity.  When  a  substance  is  electro- 
lysed the  products  are  termed  "ions,"  a  name  first  coined  by  Faraday. 

The  ions  are  electropositive  or  electronegative.  Electropositive  ions,  or  kath- 
ions,  have  a  strong  affinity  for  and  pass  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  on  the 
well-established  law  that  "likes  repel  and  unlikes  attract."  For  the  same  reason 
the  electronegative  ions  pass  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  and  are  termed 
"anions." 

To  take  a  special  case,  when  two  electrodes,  a  carbon  plate  and  a  zinc  rod  are 
dipped  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  copper  wire  is  attached  to 
the  ends  of  the  electrodes  outside  the  liquid,  a  current  of  electricity  is  generated, 
and  the  water  is  split  up,  producing  a  stream  of  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole 
and  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole.  In  general,  when  substances  are  electrolysed  in 
this  way  their  metallic  constituents  behave  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  hvdros-en 
and  appear  at  the  negative  pole,  while  their  acid  products,  like  oxygen,  are  lib- 
erated at  the  positive  pole. 

In  practice  great  care  must  be  taken  to  apply  the  right  pole  for  the  particular 
purpose.  It  must  not  be  thought  that,  because  the  electric  current  in  a  battery 
passes  from  the  positive  pole  towards  the  negative,  the  medicament  must  be  placed 
upon  the  positive  pole  so  as  to  be  carried  by  the  current  into  the  tissues.  The 
truth  is  that  when  a  substance  is  electrolysed  by  being  placed  on  either  pole  of  the 
battery,  it  is  split  up  into  a  positive  half  and  a  negative  half  and  these  will  neces- 
sarily pass  to  poles  of  opposite  sign.  The  choice  as  to  which  should  be  applied 
depends  upon  which  part  of  the  medicament  we  wish  to  employ.  Thus,  in  treating 
goitre  by  this  method,  with  potassium  iodide,  the  drug  is  placed  upon  the  negative 
pole  of  the  battery.  Iodine  being  an  electronegative  element  it  is  naturally  re- 
pelled by  the  negative  pole  and  passes  through  the  tissues  to  the  positive  pole, 

*Read  at  the  summer  meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Branch,  at  Winona,  Minn.,  June  19,  1912. 
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and  is  carried  more  or  less  deeply  into  the  tissues,  according"  to  the  strength  of  the 
current  (amperag-e). 

The  general  rule  for  applying  drugs  by  cataphoresis  is  as  follows:  "Place  the 
medicament  on  the  positive  pole  to  utilize  the  base,  on  the  negative  pole  to  utilize 
the  acid."  The  positively  charged  kathions  traveling  to  the  negative  pole 
(kathode)  include  hydrogen,  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  lead,  copper,  iron,  bis- 
muth and  the  ions  of  alkaloidal  bases.  These  are  all  set  free  at  the  positive  pole 
and  are  therefore  applied  medically  at  the  positive  pole  (anode). 

The  negatively  charged  anions  traveling  to  the  positive  pole  (anode)  include 
most  of  the  metalloids  and  non-metals  and  the  following  groupings :  OH,  NO3, 
CIO3,  C2H3O2,  SO3,  C2O4,  PO4.  These  are  introduced  for  medical  purposes  under 
the  negative  pole  (kathode). 

The  anions  travel  against  the  current  ,the  kathions  with  the  current.  Dr.Neis- 
wanger  ,  an  authority  on  the  application  of  electricity  to  therapeutics,  whose  work 
I  have  drawn  upon  in  preparing  this  paper,  has  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  con- 
dition of  disease  but  that  electricity  may  be  used  in  some  form,  either  as  an  ad- 
junct or  a  remedy,  and  that  other  remedies,  w^hich  may  not  meet  the  indications 
as  well,  are  frequently  employed  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  therapy 
of  electricity. 

The  positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  battery  have  to  be  used  with  discretion,  as 
shown  by  their  different  behavior,  according  to  the  following  table  : 


Positive  Pole 

Negative  Pole 

Reaction 

Acid 

Alkaline 

Action  on  tissues 

(A)   Hardens  by  coagulating  albu- 
men. 

Softens  by  liquefaction  and  disinte- 
gration 

(B)  An    acid    caustic    forming    a 
hard  cicatrix  or  scar 

An  alkaline  caustic  forming  a  soft 
cicatrix 

(C)  Sedative 

Increases  sensitiveness 

(D)  Hemostatic 

Increases  bleeding 

(E)  Vaso-constrictor 

Vaso-dilator 

The  application  of  a  negative  pole  by  making  the  tissues  alkaline  increases  in- 
flammation, which  is  a  condition  due  to  excessive  alkalinity.  When  the  positive 
pole  is  applied  the  inflammation  and  pain  subside.  Hence  we  see  that  the  neg- 
ative pole  must  be  used  to  remove  warts  and  moles,  as  the  action  of  the  negative 
pole  is  like  that  of  caustic  soda,  i.  e.,  softening,  disintegrating  and  liquefying. 

Advantages  of  Ionization.  Ointments  act,  for  the  most  part,  superficially — they 
do  not  penetrate  the  deeper  tissues  so  readily  as  do  the  ions.  Ionization  has  many 
advantages,  of  which  we  may  mention : 


1.  Easy  application. 

2.  Localization  of  treatment. 

3.  Relative  painlessness. 

4.  Activity  of  the  drugs  employed,  because  in  the  nascent  state. 
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Method  of  Application.  Several  thicknesses  of  absorbent  cotton  gauze  or  ab- 
sorbent cotton  are  used  under  the  pad,  and  a  fresh  solution  is  used  for  each  sitting-. 

The  quantity  of  drug  that  penetrates  the  tissues  is  proportional  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  current  and  the  duration  of  the  flow. 

The  solution  of  the  proper  strength  is  applied  by  means  of  a  disc  covered  with 
a  thick  pad  of  absorbent  cotton  or  guaze,  or  by  a  glass  cup  electrode.  The  active 
electrode  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  pig's  bladder,  through  which  the  ions  are  able 
to  pass.  The  indifferent  electrode  is  applied  in  any  other  convenient  situation, 
either  in  the  hand  or  on  the  abdomen  or  elsewhere. 

The  solutions  are  conveniently  made  of  1  per  cent,  strength,  by  dissolving  4.56 
grains  of  the  drug  in  each  fluid  ounce  of  distilled  water.  Among  the  most  useful 
drugs  used  in  this  way  are :  magnesium'  sulphate,  potassium  iodide,  sodium  sali- 
cylate, sodium-  chloride,  quinine  acid  hydrochloride,  copper  sulphate  and  cocaine 
hydrochloride. 

Ionic  medication  has  been  successfully  employed  in  alopecia,  chloasma  (pig- 
mentation), lupus,  ringworm,  scars  and  sycosis.  A  valuable  summary  of  the 
therapeutic  indications  of  different  chemical  substances  used  in  cataphoresis  is 
given  in  Martindale  &  Westcott's  "Extra  Pharmacopoeia,"  from  which  the  follow- 
ing notes  are  taken.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  drug  is  carried  through 
the  tissues  of  the  patient  who  is  situated  between  the  two  poles : 

Antiseptics  can  be  introduced  to  whatever  depth  may  be  required. 

Cocaine,  using  a  5  to  10  per  cent,  solution  of  the  hydrochloride,  abolishes  sensi- 
bility of  the  skin  in  10  minutes.    Suitable  for  minor  surgery. 

Copper  ions  have  proved  effectual  in  ringworm. 

Lithium  ions  have  been  used  for  gout. 

Magnesium  ions,  using  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  20  grains  to  the  ounce, 
have  given  good  effects  in  multiple  warts  on  the  hands. 

Mercury.  A  1  in  500  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  with  the  addition  of  1  per 
cent,  of  sodium  chloride  Is  employed. 

Morphine.    Toxic  results  can  be  obtained. 

Quinine  Acid  Hydrochloride.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  in  tri- 
geminal neuralgia. 

Silver.    Used  in  infective  cystitis. 

Sodium  Chloride  has  a  resolving  influence  on  sclerotic  and  cicatricial  formations, 
applying  the  kathode  to  the  affected  part. 

Sodium  ions.    For  the  removal  of  superfluous  hairs. 

Sodium  Salicylate.    For  neuralgia,  sciatica,  etc. 

Zinc  ions.  A  front  rank  antiseptic.  There  is  no  wound  that  can  not  be  dis- 
infected by  its  use.    Rodent  ulcer  has  been  successfully  treated  with  zinc. 
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A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  PROGRESS  IN  PHARMACY 


F.  A.  UPSHER  SMITH,  PH.  C. 


Since  the  introduction  of  antipyrine  in  1882,  the  therapeutic  field  has  been 
flooded  with  thousands  of  new  remedies,  of  which  perhaps  less  than  one  per  cent, 
are  really  valuable  and  necessary  additions.  The  succeeding  years  have  brought 
in  the  following  important  drugs :  1885,  Urethane ;  1886,  Sulphonal ;  1887,  Acet- 
anilide  and  Phenacetin  ;  1890,  Trional ;  1899,  Aspirin  ;  1904,  Stovaine  ;  1905,  Novo- 
caine.  Tuberculin  was  introduced  in  1890.  Diphtheria  Serum  in  1892.  A  moment's 
consideration  shows  that  the  rapid  and  enormous  multiplication  of  possible  remedial 
agents  has  been  in  one  sense  a  positive  detriment  to  progress,  because  it  has 
turned  the  attention  of  physicians  from  a  limited  number  of  drugs,  chiefly 
vegetable  or  inorganic  and  inexpensive,  to  a  legion  of  new  drugs,  largely  chemical, 
complex  in  composition,  and  expensive  to  the  point  of  extortion. 

A  glance  through  current  literature  might  give  the  impression  that  these  new 
synthetics  represent  recent  progress  in  pharmacy.  But  a  closer  study  of  the  sub- 
ject reveals  a  very  different  state  of  things.  The  modern  physician  takes  a  wider 
view  in  his  search  for  remedial  agents.  He  ransacks  the  whole  realm  of  nature 
in  choosing  his  armamentarium,  using  a  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  an  obscure 
animal  gland,  a  physical  force  such  as  electricity,  a  vegetable  ferment,  or  an  ema- 
nation from  an  element  like  radium,  with  the  same  naturalness  as  when  he  for- 
merly prescribed  the  common  drugs  of  the  vegetable,  mineral  and  animal  kingdoms. 
For  this  reason  the  commentator  on  modern  pharmacy  must  not  limit  his  attention 
and  interest  to  the  commonly  accepted  drugs  in  the  materia  medica.  In  attempting 
a  brief  review  of  recent  progress  in  pharmacy  it  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  refer 
to  therapeutic  applications  and  methods,  rather  than  give  detailed  notes  on  a  few- 
selected  remedial  agents. 

Lactic  Ferments  are  used  largely,  not  only  for  making  buttermilk,  but  in  the 
treatment  of  intestinal  troubles,  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  exphthalmic  goitre. 
They  have  been  used  with  some  success  in  gonorrhea,  dysentery,  diarrhea,  con- 
stipation and  a  number  of  other  troubles.  In  fact,  they  have  been  tried  in  a  more 
•or  less  empirical  way  for  almost  every  conceivable  disease,  including  hay  fever. 

Carbon  Dioxide  Snow  has  been  introduced  as  a  cauterant.  When -applied  in  the 
form  of  a  pencil  to  naevi,  warts,  lupus,  etc.,  it  completely  destroys  the  growth, 
usually  in  a  single  application.  The  process  is  simple  and  practically  painless.  It 
has  been  proposed  to  call  this  method  of  treatment  crymotherapy,  from  the  Greek 
word,  krymos,  Frost. 

"606"  or  Salz'orsan  now  seems  likely  to  yield  place  to  the  improved  form  "Neo- 
Salvarsan."  which  will  soon  be  on  the  market.  It  is  stated  to  be  easily  soluble  in 
water,  forming  a  neutral  solution  to  which  the  addition  of  caustic  soda  is  un- 
necessary. The  dose  is  larger,  0.9  gm.  of  Neo-Salvarsan  being  equal  to  0.6  of  Sal- 
varsan.     It  is  given  by  intravenous  or  intramuscular  injection,  preferably  the  for- 
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mcr.  Up  to  jNlarch  30,  one  physician  in  Gcnnany  had  tried  the  new  drug  on  269 
patients  with  greater  toleration  than  with  Salvarsan. 

Coinbrctiim,  the  plant  so  much  vaunted  a  few  years  ago  for  the  treatment  of  the 
opium  habit,  appears  to  have  lost  favor.  It  is  probable  that  it  merely  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  diminishing  doses  of  morphine  that  were  used  in  the  treatment. 

Collodion  has  recently  been  applied  most  successfully  to  the  treatment  of  boils. 
A  ring  of  collodion  is  painted  around  the  boil,  and  the  application  repeated  several 
times  a  day.  This  procedure  has  been  found  to  exert  a  gentle  and  increasing  pres- 
sure on  the  boil,  which  results  in  its  bursting,  the  core  being  squeezed  out  at  the 
same  time. 

Hormonal,  or  peristaltic  hormone,  is  being  used  in  the  treatment  of  constipa- 
tion. Harmones  are  the  substances  which  give  character  to  internal  sere- 
tions,  and  which,  on  absorption  into  the  blood,  influence  tissues  and  organs 
other  than  those  from  which  they  have  been  obtained.  Specific  hormones  of  physi- 
ological importance  have  been  obtained  from  the  testes,  ovary,  intestinal  epithelium, 
pancreas,  thyroid,  suprarenals  and  pituitary  body.  Hormonal  is  an  extract  of  the 
spleen.  It  came  to  be  used  because  it  was  found  that  nomial  intestinal  peristalsis 
is  produced  by  a  specific  hormone  which  is  stored  chiefly  in  the  spleen.  The  adult 
dose  is  15  to  20  cc,  by  intramuscular  injection. 

Mercury  Succinimide  has  been  very  widely  tried  in  tuberculosis,  but  it  would 
seem  to  have  failed  to  justify  the  high  hopes  that  were  entertained  as  to  its  use- 
fulness. 

Hydrogen  Peroxide  can  be  ranked  among  the  most  useful  drugs  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. It  has  given  good  results  as  an  injection  in  gonorrhea  and  in  peritonitis, 
for  the  irrigation  of  sinuses  and  septic  cavities  and  as  a  prophylactic  gargle  against 
cerebro-meningitis. 

Bismuth  Gauze  is  now  largely  used  in  place  of  iodoform  gauze.  It  is  odorless, 
non-toxic,  less  irritating,  less  expensive  and  more  efficient.  In  packing  cavities 
it  remains  sweet  and  odorless  for  many  days.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  2  ounces 
of  bismuth  subnitrate  with  the  same  quantity  of  glycerin,  adding  gradually  two 
and  one-half  pints  of  warm  water,  and  passing  about  20  yards  of  gauze  slowly, 
about  three  times,  through  the  emulsion. 

Epsom  Salt,  in  doses  of  1  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  has  been  found  to 
be  a  cure  for  warts. 

Oxygen.  The  inhalation  of  this  gas  is  of  great  service  in  pneumonia,  asthma, 
bronchitis,  angina,  phthisis,  dyspnoea,  and  asphyxiation  by  drowning,  by  smoke 
or  gas.    It  is  a  cardiac  and  respiratory  stimulant. 

Ergot.  Old  ideas  as  to  the  active  constituents  of  this  valuable  drug 
have  undergone  considerable  modification.  A  water  soluble  principle  has  been 
isolated  ,which  has  an  action  allied  to  the  active  principle  of  the  adrenal  glands. 
Chemically  speaking  it  is  para-hydroxy-phenyl-ethylamine.  It  is  found  in  putrid 
meat  and  in  placental  extract.  It  can  be  produced  synthetically.  It  causes  the 
rise  in  blood  pressure  and  contraction  of  the  uterine  muscles  characteristic  of  ergot. 
Ergotoxine  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  gangrene  in  the  cock's  comb.  The 
action  of  ergot  on  the  uterus  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Ergotidine,  beta-iminazoyl- 
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ethylaminc.  This  substance  also  has  been  made  by  synthesis.  It  causes  a  lowering 
of  blood  pressure. 

Chromium  Sulphate  has  given  remarkable  results  in  the  treatment  of  enlarged 
prostate.  Cases  have  been  recorded  where  the  patint  was  able  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  the  use  of  a  catheter  after  taking  a  course  of  treatment  with  this  drug 
administered  by  the  mouth. 

Sodium  Citrate  gives  very  great  relief  in  gastric  pain.  It  interacts  with  the 
free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  forming  sodium  chloride  and  citric  acid, 
in  which  medium  the  activity  of  the  digestive  enzymes  is  encouraged.  The  dose 
is  15  to  60  grains,  in  water.  It  is  a  beneficial  addition  to  cow's  milk  in  the  feeding 
of  infants,  preventing  the  formation  of  big  curds. 

Thiosinaniin,  a.  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  alcohol  on 
volatile  oil  of  mustard,  has  secured  a  position  in  the  newer  materia  medica.  It 
has  a  remarkable  action  in  softening  scar  tissue  and  removing  strictures.  Under 
the  name  Fibrolysin  it  is  combined  with  sodium  salicylate,  in  which  form  it  is 
largely  used.  For  the  treatment  of  external  scars,  e.  g.,  those  following  burns,  it 
is  applied  in  the  form  of  mulls.  Internally  it  is  given  by  injection  into  the  veins, 
muscles  or  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  by  rectal  or  vaginal  injection.  One  of  its  most 
important  applications  is  in  urethral  strictures,  by  electrolysis. 

Sera  and  Vaccines.  There  are  now  but  few  diseases  for  which  a  serum  or  a 
vaccine  has  not  been  tried.  Promising  results  have  been  obtained  with  a  vaccine 
in  the  treatment  of  common  cold,  also  in  acne. 

Scarlet  Red,  for  medicinal  purposes,  is  the  Biebrich  Scarlet  R,  Medicinal,  also 
known  as  "fat  ponceau."  It  is  an  entirely  different  compound  from  the  dye  stufif, 
also  known  as  scarlet  red.  It  is  used  to  regenerate  skin  by  its  action  in  causing 
proliferation  of  the  epithelium.  It  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  5  to  8  per  cent,  oint- 
ment. The  results  are  said  to  be  astonishing.  Its  use  has  been  extended  to  the 
treatment  of  corneal  and  other  ulcers. 

Eosin  and  other  fluorescent  substances  have  come  into  use  in  the  treatment 
of  abscesses,  especially  in  the  presence  of  sunlight.  It  destroys  the  bacillus  of 
tetanus. 

Sterilisation  and  Desiccation  of  Medicinal  Plants.  Bourquelot  has  been  work- 
ing for  somie  years  on  the  action  of  enzymes  in  plants.  He  has  shown  that  these 
naturally  occurring  plant  principles  are  responsible  for  many  changes  that  take 
place  in  drugs  during  the  ordinary  process  of  drying  and  later  in  storage.  He 
advises  that  the  drying  of  drugs  should  be  rapid  and  thorough  in  order  to  preserve 
the  greater  part  of  the  active  principles  more  or  less  intact.  When  it  is  desired 
to  know  the  condition  in  which  the  active  principles  exist  in  the  living  plant, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  sterilization  with  boiling  alcohol.  In  the  case  of  some 
tinctures  made  from  fresh  and  dried  drugs,  such  as  those  of  aconite,  colchicum, 
cloves  and  cinchona,  a  slow  but  progressive  change  occurs  when  these  are  made 
with  cold  alcohol.  If  the  alcohol  and  drug  be  heated'  to  boiling  for  a  short  time 
under  a  reflux  condenser  such  changes  will  be  avoided.  A  quicq  and  thorough 
drying  preserves  the  glucosides  from  hydrolysis  in  a  majority  of  drugs ;  in  other 
words,  it  prevents  the  enzymes  from  reacting  with  the  glucosides  present. 
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Massol:  A  Neiv  Pill  Excipient.  An  English  pharmacist,  Mr.  P.  B.  Phillips, 
has  suggested  a  new  excipient  for  pills,  under  the  name  "Massol."  It  is  made 
by  the  following  formula : 

Gelatin    40  grains 

Glycerin    2  drams 

Sugar    3  drams 

Dist.  water  enough  to  make  1  oz. 

Place  the  gelatin  in  a  tared  dish  with  one-half  ounce  of  water.  After  an  hour 
add  the  glycerin  and  heat  on  a  water  bath  until  solution  is  effected.  Add  the 
sugar  and  heat  until  the  mass  weights  1  oz.  Now  beat  the  mass  vigorously  with 
a  spatula  until  it  sets  and  keep  in  covered  jars. 

Massol  is  claimed  to  be  generally  useful  in  making  pill  masses.  It  keeps  well, 
and  the  beating  incorporates  a  lot  of  air  which  whitens  it,  so  that  white  powders 
can  be  made  into  white  pills  by  its  use. 

The  Phthalein  Test  is  now  used  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  renal  func- 
tions. Its  use  is  described  in  the  "Archives  of  Internal  Medicine"  of  March  15. 
The  substance  used  is  phenolsulphone-phthalein.  It  is  a  bright  red  crystalline 
powder,  somewhat  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  and  readily  soluble  in  the  presence 
of  alkalies.  It  is  non-toxic,  non-irritant  locally  and  is  excreted  amost  entirely 
by  the  kidneys  with  great  rapidity.  In  alkaline  solution  it  presents  a  brilliant 
red  color,  which  renders  it  very  suitable  for  quantitative  colorimetric  determina- 
tion. It  is  used  in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution  containing  6  mgm.  to  the  cc, 
this  dose  being  administered  by  subcutaneous,  intramuscular  or  intravenous  in- 
jection. In  acid  urine  the  collor  is  yellow  or  orange.  The  chemical  part  of  the 
test  is  easily  and  quickly  carried  out. 


SUGGESTIONS    FOR    THE    IMPROVEMENT    OF    SOME    U.    S. 

FORMULAE.* 


GUSTAV  BACHMAN,  PH.   C,  PH.   M. 


Liquor  Potassii  Arsenitis.  The  official  directions  for  this  preparation  are: 
Boil  the  arsenic  trioxide  and  potassium  bicarbonate  in  a  tared  dish  with  100  gm. 
of  water  until  solution  has  been  effected.  Then  add  enough  water  to  make  the 
solution  weigh  970  gm.  and  lastly  add  the  30  gm.  of  Compound  Tincture  of 
Lavender. 

A  person,  upon  reading  these  directions  and  without  any  further  instructions, 
will  naturally  select  an  evaporating  dish  to  carry  on  the  boiling  of  the  salts  as 
directed.  The  U.  S.  P.  further  directs  that  100  gm.  of  water  are  to  be  used 
instead  of  100  cc.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  weigh  the  water,  as  some  of  it  evap- 
orates in  bringing  the  arsenic  trioxide  into  solution?  A  flask  would  be  more 
suitable  in  preparing  this  solution.    This  would  lessen  the  evaporation  of  water, 
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and  besides,  one  can  readily  see  when  all  the  arsenic  trioxide  is  in  solution,  which 
is  impossible  when  an  evaporating  dish  is  used.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  the  Compound  Tincture  of  Lavender  is  to  be  weighed  instead 
of  measured,  since  enough  water  is  finally  added  to  bring  the  solution  up  to  the 
desired  weight.  Even  if  the  official  directions  for  its  preparation  are  carefully 
followed,  a  cloudy  and  unsightly  solution  is  obtained.  My  experience  with  this 
preparation  leads  me  to  suggest  a  change  in  the  formula  and  also  in  the  directions 
for  its  preparation,  as  follows : 

Arsenic  Trioxide    10.00  gm. 

Potassium  Bicarbonate    20.00  gm. 

Comp.   Tr.    Cardamom 50.00  cc. 

Distilled  Water,  q.  s 1000.00  gm. 

Dissolve  the  Potassium  Bicarbonate  in  100  cc.  of  boiling  w^ater  contained  in  a 
liter  flask,  then  add  the  Arsenic  Trioxide  and  continue  the  boiling  until  solution 
is  effected.  Dilute  this  solution  with  500  cc.  of  distilled  water.  To  this  add  50  cc. 
of  Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamom  and  lastly  enough  water  to  make  the 
product  w^eigh  1000  gm.     Filter,  if  necessary. 

Liquor  Cresolis  Compositus.  The  Pharmacopoeial  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  solution  are  as  follows.  Dissolve  Potassium  Hydroxide  in  50  gm.  of 
water  in  a  tared  dish,  add  the  Linseed  Oil  and  mix  thoroughly.  Then  add  the 
Cresol  and  stir  until  a  clear  solution  is  produced,  and  finally  add  enough  Water  to 
make  the  finished  product  weigh  1000  gm. 

If  these  directions  are  followed  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  preparation  that 
will  mix  with  water  in  any  proportion  without  forming  a  cloudy,  milky  solution. 
This  is  objectionable  and  physicians  are  not  prescribing  the  solution  as  often  as 
they  should.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  I  suggest  to  dissolve  the  potassium  hy- 
droxide in  50  cc.  of  water  instead  of  50  gm.  and  to  add  to  this  solution  the  linseed 
oil,  mix  well  and  heat  this  mixture  on  a  water-bath  for  one-half  hour  or  until 
the  oil  is  saponified ;  that  is,  until  a  little  of  the  soft  soap  added'  to  boiling  water 
dissolves  completely  without  leaving  any  oil  globules  floating  on  the  liquid. 
From  here  on  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  followed. 

The  finished  product  can  be  mixed  with  water  in  any  proportion  without  form- 
ing a  milky  or  cloudy  solution. 

A  recent  graduate  from  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota has  made  a  reputation  both  for  himself  and  for  his  employer  among  the 
physicians  by  making  this  solution  according  to  the  above  directions. 

Elixir  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine  Phosphate.  I  venture  to  say  that 
most  druggists  who  follow  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  in  making  this 
preparation  are  not  satisfied  with  its  manufacture.  Many  pharmacists  have  their 
own  formula,  simply  because  they  can  make  it  very  much  quicker,  with  less 
trouble  than. by  the  official  method. 

The  official  directions  are  to  dissolve  the  alkaloid's  in  the  alcohol,  then  add  the 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  350  cc.  of  Aromatic  Elixir.  The  alkaloids  are  best  dis- 
solved in  the  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  heat.     If  the  Phosphoric  Acid  is  added  directly 
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to  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  alkaloids,  a  thick  precipitate  is  formed  which  is 
very  difficult  to  redissolve.  If,  however,  the  Phosphoric  Acid  is  mixed  with  the 
Aromatic  Elixir  before  being  added  to  the  solution  of  the  alkaloids  this  precipitate 
is  avoided  entirely.  The  further  directions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  are  to  add  the  Acetic 
Acid  to  the  Ammonium  Carbonate  and  neutralize  with  Ammonia  Water,  The 
Acetic  Acid  is  directed  to  be  weighed  while  the  Phosphoric  Acid  is  measured. 
This  seems  impractical.  Then,  again,  it  is  a  long  and  tedious  operation  to  get 
this  Ammonium  Acetate  solution  exactly  neutral  and  this  is  quite  unnecessary, 
as  Sodium  Citrate  , which  is  nearly  neutral  in  aqueous  solutions,  will  answer  the 
same  purposes  as  Ammonium  Acetate  in  the  making  of  this  preparation. 

The  following  formula  has  been  worked  out  carefully  and  makes  a  satisfactory 
and  presentable  preparation.  This  is  easily  and  quickly  put  together  and  I 
believe  that  more  pharmacists  will  make  their  own  elixir  if  this  formula  were  used. 
The  suggested  formula  is  as  follows : 


*t>&* 


Soluble   Ferric   Phosphate 17.50  gm. 

Quinine    (alkaloid)    8.75  gm. 

Strychnine   (alkaloid)    0.275  gm. 

Phosphoric  Acid    2.00  cc.  * 

Sodium    Citrate    8 .  00  gm. 

Alcohol    60.00  cc. 

Distilled  Water. 

Aromatic  Elixir  aa  q.  s 1000.00  cc. 

Dissolve  the  alkaloids  in  the  Alcohol  with  gentle  heat ;  add  the  solution  to  the 
Phosphoric  Acid,  which  has  been  previously  diluted  with  2>7S  cc.  of  Aromatic 
Elixir.  Dissolve  the  iron  salt  in  50  cc.  of  warm  water  and  mix.  Add  this  mixture 
to  the  alkaloidal  solution  gradually  with  stirring.  A  precipitate  is  formed  at  once, 
but  this  readily  dissolves  upon  the  further  addition  of  the  alkaloidal  and  iron 
solution.  Finally,  add  enough  Aromatic  Elixir  to  make  the  product  measure 
1000  cc.  and  filter,  if  necessary. 

Glycerite  of  Starch.  The  official  directions  are :  Triturate  the  Starch  with  the 
Water  until  a  homogenous  mixture  is  produced.  Then  gradually  add  this  to  the 
Glycerin  contained  in  a  porcelain  dish  and  heated  to  about  140°  C.  Continue  the 
heat,  with  constant  stirring,  keeping  it  below  144°  C.  until  a  translucent  jelly  is 
formed. 

I  venture  to  say  that  nine  beginners  out  of  every  ten  making  this  preparation 
for  the  first  time  will  triturate  the  starch  with  the  water  and  then  gradually  add 
this  paste  to  the  Glycerin,  previously  heated  to  about  140°  C.  wath  the  result  that 
w^hen  this  starch  paste  strikes  the  hot  glycerin  the  starch  becomes  baked  and  the 
resulting  lumps  can  not  be  worked  out  into  a  smooth  jelly.  I  suggest  that  the 
directions  read  thus :  Triturate  the  Starch  with  the  Water,  add  this  paste  to  the 
Glycerin  gradually  and  heat  the  mixture  with  constant  stirring  up  to  140'  C.  and 
keep  at  this  temperature  until  a  translucent  jelly  is  produced. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  Univer- 
sity OF  Minnesota. 
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THE  MEDULLARY  RAY  CELLS  IN  RHAMNUS  PURSHIANUS. 


HENRV    KRAEMER,    PH.    D. 


Pharmacognocists  have  been  under  the  impression  for  some  years  that  in  the 
study  of  the  medullary  ray  cells  of  more  or  less  closely  related  drugs  characters 
may  be  found  that  are  useful  in  distinguishing  between  them.  As  a  typical  illus- 
tration of  this  point  it  has  been  stated  that  the  medullary  rays  in  Jamaica  Quassia 
are  from  two  to  five  cells  wide  while  in  Surinam  Quassia  they  are  one  or  two  cells 
wide.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  examined  specimens  of  supposed  Surinam 
Quassia,  which  were  probably  authentic  in  that  they  showed  the  absence  of  crys- 
tals, yet  the  number  of  cells  in  the  width  of  the  medullary  rays  closely  agreed  with 
that  of  Jamaica  Quassia.  Again,  it  is  usual  to  attempt  to  differentiate  between  the 
barks  of  Rhamnus  Purshianus  and  Rhamnus  Californicus  by  reason  of  the  appar- 
ent difference  in  the  number  of  cells  comprising  the  width  of  the  medullary  rays. 
I  have  been  inclined  to  the  view  and  have  so  expressed  myself  that  the  medullary 
ray  cells  in  Rhamnus  Purshianus  are  usually  one  or  two  cells  wide  whereas  in 
Rhamnus  Californicus  they  are  three  to  five  cells  wide.^  On  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  authentic  specimens  of  R.  Californicus  I  will  not  discuss  at  this 
time  whether  there  is  any  actual  difference  in  the  number  of  cells  of  the  medullary 
rays  in  these  two  barks.  There  is,  however,  considerable  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  different  authorities  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cells  comprising  the  width 
of  the  medullary  rays  in  R.  Purshianus.  For  instance,  Moeller-  says  that  the 
medullary  ray  cells  of  R.  Purshianus  are  from  four  to  five  cells  wide,  whereas  in 
R.  Frangula  they  are  two  to  three  cells  wide.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  two  barks 
are  readily  distinguished  in  powder  or  in  section,  by  the  absence  of  stone  cells  in 
R.  Frangula.  VogP  in  his  commentary  on  the  eighth  edition  of  the  Austrian 
Pharmacopoeia  says  that  the  medullary  ray  cells  in  R.  Purshianus  are  from  two 
to  five  cells  wide,  being  mostly  three  cells  wide.  Karsten  and  Oltmann*  in  their 
Lehrbuch  say,  that  the  medullary  ray  cells  in  R.  Purshianus  are  mostly  three  cells 
wide,  but  may  occur  as  many  as  five  cells  in  wadth,  thus  differing  materially  from 
R.  Frangula.  In  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  it  is  stated  that  the  light  yellow 
medullary  rays  of  R.  Purshianus  are  usually  three  to  five  cells  wide,  and  seldom 
one  or  two.  The  Pharmacopoeia  Helvetica  states  that  the  medullary  ray  cells  of 
R.  Purshianus  are  one  to  five  cells  wide. 

The  reason  for  these  varying  statements  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  studies  of  crude  drugs  have  been  carried  on  with  transverse  sections. 
Owing  to  the  interest  in  the  study  of  powdered  drugs  in  recent  years,  crude  drugs 
are  being  examined  in  longitudinal  section,  but  generally  these  sections  are  made 
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more  or  less  hapliazard  and  arc  ])robably  mostly  of  a  radial-hjiiji^itiulinal  nature. 
Every  student  knows  that  in  the  study  of  cells  and  in  the  arrangement  of  tissues 
three  views  of  them  arc  necessary  for  a  complete  understanding  of  them,  and 
these  are  obtained  by  making  transverse,  radial-longitudinal,  and  tangential-lnngi- 
tudinal  sections.  Ordinarily  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  great  moment  as  to  what 
kind  of  longitudinal  sections  are  made.     lUit  if  a  clear  idea  of  the  width  as  well  as 


The  outer  bark  and  par*  of  the  inner  bark  of  Rhamnu.s  Purshianu.s  in  tran-sverse,  radial- 
longitudinal,  and  tangential-longitudinal  sections.  Mc,  transverse  section  of  inner  bark:  Mt, 
tangential-longitudinal  section  of  inner  bark;  Mr,  radial-longitudinal  section  of  inner  bark; 
So,  transverse  section  of  stone  cell  area;  St,  tangential-longitudinal  section  of  stone  cell  area; 
Sr,  radial-longitudinal  section  of  stone  cell  area;  He,  transverse  section  of  outer  layers,  of 
cortex;  Kl,  radial-longitudinal  section  of  outer  layers  of  cortex;  Kc,  Kt,  Kr,  transverse,  tan- 
gential-longitudinal,  and    radial-longitudinal    sections   of   cork. 

b,  bast  fibers;  f,  crystal  fibers;  p,  parenchyma;  1,  sieve;  sk,  stone  cells;  m,  medullary  ray 
cells;  c,  collenchyma. 


height  of  the  number  of  cells  comprising  the  medullary  rays  is  to  be  ascertained 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  examine  tangential-longitudinal  sections,  in  fact  sec- 
tions of  this  character  are  alone  necessary,  particularly  when  made  of  the  tissues 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  cambium.  In  this  view  the  medullary  ray  cells  occur  in  more 
or  less  bi-convex  groups  of  a  limited  number  of  cells,  extending  more  or  less  scat- 
tered   throughout    the    tissues    of    the    collateral    and    bicoUateral    fibro-vascular 
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bundles.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  sections  must  be  made  in  the  area 
lying  between  the  pith  on  the  inside  and  the  primary  cortex  on  the  outside.  That 
is,  in  the  bark,  the  sections  must  be  made  in  the  inner  bark,  because  the  medullary 
ray  cells  of  the  bark  are  included  only  in  the  phloem  and  this  area  does  not  usually 
extend  throughout  the  width  of  the  bark. 

Coming  to  the  drug  which  has  been  studied  in  order  to  illustrate  this  paper,  it 
will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  several  sections,  namely  transverse, 
radial-longitudinal,  and  tangential-longitudinal,  why  there  are  these  discrepancies 
throughout  the  literature  in  regard  to  the  number  of  cells  comprising  the  width  of 
the  medullary  rays.  This  is  especially  brought  out  if  these  view^s  are  connected  in 
a  single  drawing  such  as  illustrates  this  paper.  This  illustration  brings  out  clearly 
the  relative  position  and  arrangement  of  the  tissuees  in  the  bark  and  one  sees  how 
in  the  different  sections  different  views  are  presented,  none  of  which  has  a  mean- 
ing without  the  others.    The  following  points  are  to  be  observed : 

1.  That  the  medullary  ray  cells  occur  only  within  the  tissues  of  the  inner  bark,  that  is,  in 
those  inside  of  the  primary  cortex. 

2.  That,  in  the  transverse  section  the  medullary  rays  appear  as  somewhat  straight  or 
curved  lines,  one  to  four  cells  in  width. 

3.  That,  in  tangential-longitudinal  section  these  occur  in  more  or  less  biconvex  groups. 
At  both  ends  of  these  groups  we  usually  find  a  single  cell.  As  the  convex  area  widens  we 
find  two  cells  side  by  side  and  then  near  the  middle  it  may  be  three  or  four  cells  in  width. 
I  do  not  recall  having  seen  as  many  as  five  cells  side  by  side  in  the  middle  of  these  bi-convex 
groups.    Some  of  the  narrowed  bi-convex  areas  may  not  be  more  than  two  cells  in  width. 

4.  That,  in  comparing  the  tangential-longitudinal  section  with  the  transverse  section,  the 
variation  in  the  width  of  the  rays  becomes  at  once  intelligible. 

5.  That,  where  the  rays  are  one  cell  wide  in  transverse  section  either  a  very  narrow  bi- 
convex group  has  been  cut  across  or  the  section  has  been  made  across  the  end  of  a  broad 
group. 

6.  That,  when  the  ray  in  transverse  section  is  three  or  four  cells  wide,  the  section  has  been 
made  through  the  middle  of  a  broad  bi-convex  group. 

7.  That,  in  the  radial-longitudinal  section  the  medullary  rays  appear  as  a  series  of  parallel 
lines,  the  number  of  cells  in  height  depending  on  what  part  of  the  rays  have  been  cut,  and 
only  if  the  section  is  made  vertically  through  the  middle  of  a  group  do  we  observe  the 
maximum  number  of  cells.  The  radial-longitudinal  section,  therefore,  does  not  provide  any 
additional  information. 

Probably  sufficient  has  been  said,  in  addition  to  the  illustration  here  presented, 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  examination  of  tangential  sections  when  studying 
medullary  rays.  This  is  important  not  only  when  attempting  to  find  differences 
in  closely  related  species  of  commercial  varieties  of  drugs,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  describing  accurately  the  tissue  which  lies  between  the  collateral  and 
bicollateral  bundles.  When  studies  of  this  kind  are  made  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
rhizome  of  cimicifuga  it  is  almost  immediately  observed  that  the  cells  between  the 
collateral  bundles  are  not  of  the  type  of  medullary  rays,  and  again  in  the  study  of 
drugs  like  cinnamon  and  cinchona  where  in  transverse  section,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  the  medullary  ray  cells  are  more  or  less  indistinct,  they  are  almost  imme- 
diately determined  when  tangential  sections  are  made. 

The  medullary  rays  are  of  such  a  definite  character  in  that  they  occur  in  more 
or  less  bi-convex  groups  when  seen  in  tangential  view  that  only  a  very  few  tan- 
gential-longitudinal sections  are  necessary  to  bring  out  the  number  of  cells  which 
make  up  their  width  or  height. 

In  conclusion  one  other  observation  of  interest  may  be  mentioned  and  that  is 
that  the  medullary  ray  cells  near  the  cambium  have  a  tangential  diameter  usually 
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much  narrower  compared  with  those  found  in  the  region  near  the  cortex.  Tor 
instance,  the  width  of  a  medullary  ray  cell  near  the  cambium  will  be  about  0.010 
mm.,  while  the  widlh  of  the  cell  in  the  same  ray  near  the  cortext  will  be  0.020  mm. 
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THE  CRYSTALLINE  ALKALOID  OF  CALYCANTHUS  GLAUCUS. 

(Fourth  Paper.) 

SOME  SALTS  OF  A  NEW  QUATERNARY  BASE  OBTAINED  BY  METHYLATIOX 

OF  ISOCALYCANTHINE. 


H.    M.   GORDIN. 


It  was  shown  in  the  last  paper  on  this  subject^  that  anhydrous  isocalycanthine 
has  the  formula  Ci^Hi^No,  and  that  when  recrystallized  from  a  mixture  of  acetone 
and  water  it  contains  some  water  of  crystallization  the  exact  amount  of  which  is 
difficult  to  determine,  owing  to  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  this  water  is 
given  off.  When  the  alkaloid  is  kept  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  loss  of  the 
water  of  crystallization  is  at  first  quite  fast,  but  very  soon  slackens  down  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  can  be  observed  only  when  working  with  considerable  quantities 
and  weighing  every  month  or  two.  I  have  now  been  keeping  L9862  gm.  of  the 
alkaloid  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  for  about  twenty  months.  So  far  the  loss 
amounts  to  0.0894  gm.  and  the  weight  has  not  changed  within  the  last  two  months. 
Supposing  there  will  be  no  further  loss,  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization 
found  would  be  4.5  per  cent,  corresponding  to  half  a  molecule  H.^O. 
Calculated  for  C,,H,,N.y2U,0,  4.92  per  cent.  H,0. 

It  was  also  shown  in  that  paper  that  besides  a  CH3N  group,  isocalycanthine  con- 
tains an  NH  group,  since  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  it  given  an  insoluble 
nitrosamine.  It  was  therefore  expected  that  it  would  react  with  one  molecule  of 
methyl  iodide  to  form  a  teritary  methyliscocalycanthine  of  the  formula  C^  H^g 
(CH3)N2,  and  with  two  molecules  of  methyl  iodide  to  form  a  neutral  quatternary 
methiodide  of  the  formula  C,iHi3(CH3)N2.CH3l.  A  large  number  of  experiments 
showed,  however,  that  whether  the  methyl  iodide  is  in  excess  or- the  alkaloid  is  in 
excess,  whether  the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  cold  or  at  100°  under  pressure,  in  no 
case  is  either  of  the  expected  substances  formed.  Under  all  conditions  so  far  tried 
the  reaction  products  are  as  follows :  About  35  per  cent  of  the  isocalycanthine 
taken  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction,  and  can  be  recovered  unchanged ;  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  iso  calycanthine  is  converted  into  its  hydriodide,  while  the  rest  is  trans-, 
formed  into  a  new  quaternary  iodide  having  the  entirely  unexpected   formula 
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C24H28N3IO.H2O.  The  relative  quantities  of  these  substances  were  determined 
by  the  following  procedure.  The  whole  of  the  reaction  product,  obtained  after 
evaporating  the  methyl  alcohol  and  the  excess  of  methyl  iodide  to  dryness,  as 
described  below,  was  taken  up  with  dilute  acetic  acid  (about  6%).  The  acid 
easily  dissolves  the  unchanged  isocalycanthine,  but  takes  up  only  a  small  amount 
of  the  isocalycanthine  hydriodide  produced  in  the  reaction,  and  still  less  of  the 
new  quaternary  iodide  which  is  very  difficulty  soluble  in  water  or  weak  acids. 
From  the  acid  solution  the  free  unchanged  isocalycanthine  was  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation with  ammonia.  From  10  gm.  isocalycanthine  taken  about  3.5  gm.  were 
recovered  unchanged.  The  residue  left  after  the  treatment  with  the  acetic  acid 
was  rubbed  up  with  concentrated  ammonia,  which  liberates  the  isocalycanthine 
left  after  the  second  treatment  with  acetic  acid  consisted  of  the  new  quaternary 
iodide.  After  standing  over  night,  the  ammoniacal  liquid  was  sucked  ofif,  the  resi- 
due washed  with  a  little  water,  and  then  again  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  In 
the  new  acid  filtrate  the  free  isocalycanthine  was  again  precipitated  with  ammonia, 
yielding  about  3.5  gm.  isocalycanthine  coming  from  its  hydriodide.  The  residue 
left  after  the  second  treatment  with  acetic  acid  consisted  of  the  new  quaternary 
iodide.  From  10  gm.  isocalycanthine  about  4  gm.  quaternary  iodide  were  obtained. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  from  an  oxygen-free  base  containing  two  atoms  of 
nitrogen  in  the  molecule,  a  quaternary  oxygen-containing  iodide  is  produced  with 
three  atoms  of  nitrogen  in  the  molecule.  It  may  be  that  the  reaction  consists  not 
in  a  simple  methylation,  but  that  the  methylation  is  accompanied  by  an  elimination 
of  an  atom  of  nitrogen  as  ammonium  iodide  from  two  molecules  of  isocalycan- 
thine under  the  combined  action  of  the  methyl  iodide  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  that  the  large  excess  of  free  isocalycanthine  drives  out  ammonia  from  the 
ammonium  iodide,  giving  isocalycanthine  hydriodide.  The  reaction  could  then  be 
represented  by  the  following  two  equations : 

2C„H,,N2  +  2CH3I  +02  =  C2,H2,N3lO.H20  -f  NHJ 
C„Hi,N2  4-  NHJ  =  Q,Hi,N2.HI  -f  NH3 

An  indication  of  formation  of  ammonia  in  the  reaction  was  obtained  by  placing 
under  the  stopper  of  the  flask  in  which  the  reaction  took  place  a  strip  of  moist- 
ened red  litmus  paper.  After  24  hours'  standing  the  paper  turned  decidedly 
blue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  isocalycanthine  hydriodide  pro- 
duced seems  to  be  in  excess  of  what  might  be  expected  considering  the  amount  of 
quaternary  iodide  formed.  But  this  discrepancy  may  be  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
quantitatively  separating  the  two  substances  from  each  other.  The  quaternary 
iodide  being  considerably  less  soluble  in  presence  of  ammonia  than  in  neutral  or 
acid  liquids,  undoubtedly  dissolves  to  an  appreciable  extent  together  with  the  free 
isocalycanthine  in  the  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  is  then  precipitated  by  the  ammonia 
together  with  the  free  base.  The  amount  found  of  quaternary  iodide  is  therefore 
less,  while  that  of  isocalycanthine  hydrodide,  is  more  than  is  actually  formed  in  the 
reaction. 

The  identity  of  isocalycanthine  recovered  from  the  reaction  products,  after 
purification  by  solution  in  acidified  water,  precipitation  with  ammonia  and  recrys- 
tallization  from  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  water,  was  established  by  the  melting 
point,  optical  rotation  and  the  formation  of  an  insoluble  nitrosamine. 
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That  none  of  the  expected  tertiary  methyHsocalycanthine  is  produced  in  the 
reaction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  the  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  free  base 
isolated  from  the  reaction  products,  nitrous  acid  quantitatively  precipitates  the 
l)ase  as  a  nitrosamine.  In  the  filtrate  from  the  nitrosamine  no  basic  substance 
could  be  detected  by  the  usual  alkalodal  reagents. 

That  the  new  reaction  product  is  really  a  quaternary  iodide,  not  a  salt  of  a  ter- 
tiary or  secondary  base,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ammonia,  fixed  alkalies  and 
alkaline  carbonates  simply  diminish  its  solubility  in  water,  but  do  not  precipitate 
anv  free  base  with  the  removal  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  that  nitrites  in  neutral  solu- 
tion give  a  rather  difficulty  soluble  crystalline  nitrite,  while  in  acid  solution  no 
insoluble  nitrosamine  is  formed. 

The  new  quaternary  iodide  is  both  a  neutral  ammonium  salt  and  a  very  weak 
monoacid  tertiary  base.  Itself  perfectly  colorless  and  extremely  difficultly  soluble 
in  water,  it  is  capable  of  combining  with  strong  acids  to  form  much  more  easily 
soluble  salts  of  a  fine  yellow  color.  From  the  solutions  of  such  salts  ammonia, 
fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  reprecipitate  the  colorless  quaternary  iodide. 
By  means  of  silver  chloride  the  quaternary  iodide  can  be  changed  to  the  corre- 
sponding quaternary  chloride.  The  latter  is  quite  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be 
used  for  the  preparation  of  other  salts  of  the  quaternary  hydroxide  underlying 
the  quaternary  iodide.  All  of  these  salts  are  colorless,  except  those  with  colored 
acids,  like  picric  and  picrolonic.  They  are  all  capable  of  combining  with  strong 
acids  to  form  much  more  easily  soluble  salts  of  a  fine  yellow  color.  The  amount 
of  acid  taken  up  by  these  quaternary  salts  can  be  exactly  determined  by  titration 
with  standard  alkali,  using  as  end  point  the  disappearance  of  the  yellow  color. 
Further  addition  of  alkali  has  no  effect  upon  them.  They  all  have  a  neutral 
reaction  towards  indicators,  do  not  combine  with  weak  acids,  like  acetic,  do  not 
react  with  nitrous  acid  and  do  not  combine  with  methyl  iodide,  though  they 
xmdoubtedly  contain  a  tertiary  nitrogen  atom. 

Attempts  to  corroborate  the  secondary  nature  of  isocalycanthine  by  acting  upon 
it  with  ethyl  iodide,  amyl  iodide,  benzyl  iodide,  orthoxylylene  dibromide  and  ben- 
zenesulphochloride.  were  fruitless.  In  all  cases  the  free  base  was  quantitatively 
recovered  unchanged. 

The  quaternary  iodide  or  cloride  can  be  changed  by  means  of  silver  oxide  to 
the  corresponding  free  ammonium  hydroxide.  The  hydroxide  has  a  strong  alka- 
line reaction  and  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  eagerly.  It  could  not  therefore  be  pre- 
pared in  pure  condition.  On  heating  the  hydroxide  to  about  200^-220°  in  a  cur- 
rent of  carbon  dioxide,  it  decomposes  into  two  new  substances,  one  of  which  is 
soluble,  the  other  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  These  will  be  investigated 
later. 

EXPERniEXTAL. 

Having  determined  the  exact  nature  of  the  reaction  between  isocalycanthine  and 
methyl  iodide,  as  described  above,  the  best  method  for  making  the  new  quaternar}' 
iodide  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

Ten  gm.  crystallized  isocalycanthine  are  boiled  under  reflux  condenser  with  a 
mixture  of  20  gm.  methyl  iodide  and  30  cc.  methyl  alcohol  for  about  20  minutes. 
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The  alkaloid  quickly  dissolves  in  the  warm  liquid,  but  very  soon  heavy  crystals 
begin  to  separate  out,  and  the  boiling  mixture  begins  to  bump  so  violently  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  thrown  out  through  the  condenser.  The  flask  is  then  detached  from 
the  condenser,  cooled,  stoppered  and  set  aside  for  four  or  five  days.  A  large 
amount  of  a  mixture  of  white  and  yellowish  heavy  crystals  separates  out,  firmly 
adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  flask.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  poured 
off  into  a  shallow  evaporating  dish,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature in  a  good  current  of  air.  The  crystals  in  the  flask  are  now  added  to  the 
residue  in  the  evaporating  dish,  and  the  whole  rubbed  up  with  about  20  cc.  of  con- 
centrated ammonia.  The  solid  material  is  now  almost  perfectly  white.  After 
standing  under  cover  for  24  hours,  the  ammoniacal  liquid  is  sucked  ofif,  and  the 
crystalline  mass  washed  with  water  till  the  washings  are  free  of  ammonia.  The 
mass  is  digested  for  a  few  hours  with  about  70  cc.  dilute  acetic  acid  (6%),  and 
the  acid  liquid  again  sucked  off,  washing  the  crystals  till  the  washings  are  neutral. 
In  the  acid  filtrate  the  isocalycanthine  is  precipitated  with  ammonia,  yielding  about 
6  gm.  of  free  alkaloid.  The  new  quaternary  iodide  left  after  the  treatment  with 
acid  and  amounting  to  about  4  gm.  is  recrystallized  twice  from  methyl  alcohol 
and  dried  at  30°  for  about  6  hours.  Thus  obtained  the  quaternary  iodide  forms 
snow  white,  light  soft,  glittering  flat  needles,  insoluble  in  benzine,  ether  or  chloro- 
form, very  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  a  little  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  Of  hot 
methyl  alcohol  it  requires  about  30  parts  for  solution.  It  turns  yellow  on  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  air.  It  also  becomes  deep  yellow  upon  addition  of  strong 
acids,  but  the  color  disappears  again  upon  addition  of  ammonia,  fixed  alkali  or 
alkaline  carbonates.  It  contains  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization  which  it 
gives  off  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  Hydrated  it  turns  brown  at  213-14^, 
assuming  a  pasty  consistence,  but  does  not  melt  even  at  265°.  Anhydrous  it  turns 
darker  and  darker  when  heated,  but  does  not  melt  even  at  325'  (on  Bloc 
Maquenne). 

The  hydrated  salt  contained  4  per  cent  HoO. 

Calculated  for  CJiogNglO.HsO,  3.47  per  cent  H,,0. 

The  analysis  of  the  anhydrous  salt  gave:  I,  25.52  per  cent;  N,  8.49  per  cent: 
C,  57.21  per  cent;  H,  5.96  per  cent. 

Calculated  for  C.^H^sNglO  :    I,  25.32 ;  N,  8.39 ;  C,  57.46 ;  H,  5.63. 

0.1632  gm.  of  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolved  in  100  cc.  methyl  alcohol  (Merck's 
pro  analysis  and  redistilled)  gave  in  200  mm.  tube  at  23.5°  a  rotation  of  0.62°. 
Hence  [d]  2^-5°  =  189.95. 

HYDRIODIDE  OF  THE  QUATERNARY  IODIDE,  CmH^sNsIO.HI.H^O. 

Three  gm.  quaternary  iodide  and  4  gm.  potassium  iodide  are  dissolved  with  the 
aid  of  heat  in  a  mixture  of  10  cc.  methyl  alcohol  and  10  cc.  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  about  10%).  After  standing  for  24  hours  the  crystals  w-hich  separate  out 
are  washed  with  a  little  water  and  dried  at  about  40°.  Flat,  bright  yellow,  silky 
needles,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  solvents,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  or  hot 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  or  chloroform.  It  gradually  turns  brown  when  heated, 
but  does  not  melt  even  at  325°.  The  water  of  crystallization  is  given  oft*  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid. 
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The  hydrated  salt  contained  3.32  per  cent  HoO. 
Calculated  for  CJLsNJO.HI.H.O,  2.8  per  cent  H,0. 
The  anhydrous  salt  contained  40.30  per  cent,  total  I. 
Calculated  for  C.^HogNJCHI,  40.35  per  cent  I. 

QUATERNARY  CHLORIDE,  C:>,H=8N3C10.3H=0. 

Fifteen  gni.  quaternary  iodide  are  shaken  with  an  excess  of  freshly  prepared 
silver  chloride  and  about  300  cc.  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (about  1.5%)  for 
half  an  hour  and  the  liquid  filtered.  The  clear  deep  yellow  filtrate  is  made 
strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  which  discharges  the  color  immediately,  and 
evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  On  cooling  the  whole  mass  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
cake.  After  washing  with  a  little  water,  the  quaternary  chloride  is  dissolved  in 
methyl  alcohol  and  the  solution  covered  with  ether.  The  crystals  which  separate 
out  after  24  hours  are  dried  at  about  35°.  Snow  white,  glittering,  flat  needles, 
easily  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol  or  hot  water.  Of  cold  water  the  salt  requires 
about  50  parts  for  solution.  It  turns  brown  at  214°  and  melts  to  dark  liquid  at 
220°.  With  gold  chloride  in  presence  of  sodium  carbonate  it  gives  the  same 
intense  color  reaction  as  calycanthaine-,  but  the  violet  color  is  not  so  prompt  to 
make  its  appearance.  The  water  of  crystallization  is  given  off  in  vacuo  over  sul- 
phuric acid.    The  anhydrous  salt  is  very  hygroscopic. 

The  hydrated  salt  contained  10.75  per  cent,  HgO. 

Calculated  for  C2,H28N3C10.3H20,  11.01  per  cent,  HoO. 

The  anhydrous  salt  contained  8.82  per  cent,  CI. 

Calculated  for  C24H28N3CIO,  8.65  per  cent,  CI. 

0.2705  gm.  of  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolved  in  50  cc.  water  gave  in  200  mm.  tube 
at  24°  a  rotation  of  2.67°.     Hence  [d]  j^"   =  246.76. 

HYDROCHLORIDE  OF  THE  QUATERNARY  CHLORIDE,  C^^HaiNaCIO-HCl. 

This  salt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  neutral  quaternary  chloride  in  a  mixture 
of  methyl  alcohol  and  a  little  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  covering  the 
solution  with  ether.  It  is  recrystallized  from  methyl  alcohol  covered  with  ether. 
Yellow  microscopic  needles,  extremely  easily  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol,  quite 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether  or  chloroform.  Dried  in  the  air  it  turns 
greenish  at  155°.  On  further  heating  it  becomes  pasty,  but  does  not  melt  to  a 
liquid  even  at  250°.  For  the  determination  of  HCl  and  total  CI  it  was  dried  in 
vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid. 

0.1523  gm.  dissolved  in  75  cc.  water  and  titrated  with  0.1  N  KOH  to  disappear- 
ance of  yellow  color  required  3.4  cc.  for  neutralization. 

Calculated  for  Co.HogNsClO.HCl,  3.4  cc.  0.1  N  KOH. 

The  salt  contained  16.17  per  cent,  total  CI. 

Calculated  for  C2,H28N3C10.HC1,  15.89  per  cent,  total  CI. 

Attempts  to  prepare  chloroplatinates  and  chloraurates  of  the  quaternary  chlo- 
ride were  not  successful.  Neither  in  acid  nor  in  neutral  solutions  could  salts  of 
definite  composition  be  obtained.  The  precipitates  obtained  by  adding  platinum 
tetrachloride  or  gold  chloride  to  solutions  of  the  quaternary  chloride  had  a  tend- 
ency to  pass  through  the  filter,  and  their  color  varied  with  the  slightest  change  in 
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the  conditions  of  preparation.    The  platinum  salt  examined  under  the  microscope 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  crystals  and  amorphous  masses. 

QUATEXARY    XITRATE,    C24H:«N30.XO.. 

The  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  quaternary  chloride  in  hot  water  and 
adding  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  in  water.  It  is  recrystallized 
from  boiling  water  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid.  Snow  white  rectang- 
ular prisms,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  quite  soluble  in  methyl  alcohol  and 
hot  water.    It  turns  yellowish  at  190"  and  melts  at  192-94^  to  a  reddish  liquid. 

Analysis  gave  :    C,  65.60  per  cent ;  H,  6.22  per  cent. 

Calculated  for  Co.H^sXaO.XOg ;  C,  66.02;  H,  6.47. 

QUATEXARY  PICRATE,  C24H^N30.CoH,N30. 

The  salt  is  prepared  by  dissolving  2  gm.  of  quaternary  chloride  in  500  cc.  hot 
water  and  adding  an  excess  of  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  picrate  containing  some 
free  sodium  carbonate.  It  is  recrystallized  from  boiling  water  containing  a  little 
sodium  carbonate  and  dried  in  vacuo.  Soft,  orange-yellow,  oblong  plates,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  all  solvents.    It  turns  reddish  at  145°  and  melts  at  155'. 

It  contained  13.96  per  cent  N. 

Calculated  for  C,,H2sN30.CoH,N30,  13.96. 

QUATEXARY   PICROLONATE,  G4H:.sN30.C,oH-X,Or,. 

The  salt  is  prepared  as  follows :  Sodium  carbonate  and  picrolonic  acid,  one  gm. 
each,  are  dissolved  in  800  cc.  warm  water,  and  the  solution  set  aside  over  night  in 
a  cool  place.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate,  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  is 
added  a  solution  of  one  gm.  quaternary  chloride  in  200  cc.  hot  water.  The  salt  is 
recrystallized  from  boiling  water,  of  which  it  requires  about  2000  cc.  for  solution. 
Bright  orange  colored  microscopic  needles,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  all  solvents. 
Air  dried  it  melts  at  164-66°  to  thick  liquid.  For  the  estimation  of  N  it  was  dried 
in  vacuo. 

The  salt  contained  15.86  per  cent  N. 

Calculated  for  above  formula,  15.38. 

The  investigation  is  to  be  continued. 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Pharmacy. 


CALCIUM  HYDROXIDE. 
A  Plea  For  Its  Introduction  Into  the  U.  S.  P. 


PHILIP  ASHER,   PH.   G. 


The  official  method  of  making  lime  water  is  simple  enough,  and  the  principal 
question  of  interest  is  its  only  constituent,  the  lime,  and  which  has  caused  an 
endless  amount  of  unnecessary  worry  to  those  who  have  to  make  this  solution. 

The  first  difficulty  the  retailer  meets  is  in  obtaining  lime  of  good  quality. 

Often  lime  is  obtained  which  is  difficult  to  slake,  or,  after  having  had  it  for  a 
short  time,  one  finds  it  has  become  air  slaked  and  naturally  it  is  thrown  out. 

The  city  druggist  often  experiences  trouble  in  getting  lime  of  good  quality,  and 
this  difficulty  is  still  greater  in  the  country. 
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A  common  but  highly  erroneous  practice  is  to  slake  lime  in  a  demijohn,  add 
water  to  it,  and  decant  the  clear  solution  when  needed,  adding  water  to  the  residue 
from  time  to  time  without  limit. 

Any  intelligent  pharmacist  should  know  that  a  solution  of  calcium  hydroxide 
absorbs  carbon  dioxide,  forming  the  insoluble  calcium  carbonate.  This  notion 
that  as  long  as  there  is  a  residue  remaining  it  is  calcium  hydroxide  is  far  more 
prevalent  than  one  may  believe  and  the  writer  has  heard  such  a  theory  propounded 
from  the  lecture  platform.  While  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Adulteration  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  85  samples  of  lime  water  were 
examined,  among  which  were  some  consisting  of  nothing  but  water,  and  strange 
as  it  may  appear  one  of  these  was  furnished  by  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy. 

It  is  seldom  one  meets  with  lime  water  containing  an  excess  of  alkali,  but  in  the 
investigation  above  mentioned  several  such  cases  were  observed,  being  due  to 
improper  wasb.ing. 

Even  were  lime  worth  as  much  as  25  cents  per  pound  and  the  full  official 
amount  were  used  a  gallon  of  it  would  not  cost  half  a  cent,  so  that  the  charge  of 
intentional  cheapening  could  never  be  made  against  anyone.  As  an  article  of 
domestic  consumption  it  is  very  important,  and  the  pharmacist  who  supplies  an 
inferior  article  is  criminally  negligent. 

The  writer  undertook  a  series  of  investigations  regarding  the  rate  of  the  dete- 
rioration of  lime  and  was  surprised  at  the  results. 

That  lime  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
is  correct,  but  the  rate  of  such  changes  is  not  as  rapid  as  generally  believed.  If  a 
purified  calcium  hydroxide  were  introduced  into  the  U.  S.  P.  the  pharmacist 
would  have  at  his  command  the  material  with  which  to  make  lime  water  and  with- 
out the  necessity  of  washing. 

On  November  19.  1910.  these  experiments  were  begun: 

''A'' — Lime  slaked,  dried  until  it  no  longer  lost  weight,  and  placed  in  a  4  ounce, 
wide-mouth  bottle,  stoppered  with  an  ordinary  cork. 

"B" — Same  as  "A,"  but  kept  in  an  open  4  ounce  beaker  and  exposed  to  at- 
mosphere. 

"C" — Sufficient  water  was  added  to  slake  the  lime  and  kept  under  same  con- 
ditions as  "A." 

"D" — Same  as  "C,"  but  kept  exposed. 

"E" — Lime  placed  in  4  ounce  uncovered  beaker  and  allowed  to  become  air- 
slaked. 

"F" — A  preparation  known  as  ''lime  opura,"  consisting  of  slaked  lime.  This  was 
over  six  years  old  at  the  beginning  of  these  experiments  and  was  kept  during  that 
period  in  an  ordinary  cardboard  box,  and  after  the  experiments  were  started  was 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progressive  changes. 

L'nder  "E"  the  reading  is  in  terms  of  oxide  instead  of  hydroxide. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  changes  in  the  exposed  samples  during  the  first 
month  were  gradual,  after  which  there  was  a  decided  drop,  the  latter  occurring 
during  the  rainy  spell,  but  since  that  time  it  has  become  almost  stationary. 
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November  19,  1910 
November  21,  1910 
November  24,  1910 
December  3,  1910. 
December  10,  1910 
December  17,  1910 
January  1,  1911. . 
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35.30 

33.10 

32.53 
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65.98 
65.95 
65.95 
52.61 
46.76 
45.65 
45.58 
41.20 


77.5 

76.9 

76.8 

75.4 

38.37 

37.42 

37.25 

37.08 

36.41 


The  results  under  "A"  and  "C"  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  pharmacist, 
showing  that  with  no  other  precaution  than  to  cork  the  bottle  the  changes  in 
nearly  eight  months  were  from  88.51%  to  83.12%  in  "A"  and  from  88.257c  to 
86.43%  in  "B,"  or  a  difference  of  6.37c  in  the  former  and  2.57o  in  the  latter. 

The  above  results  also  disclose  the  fact  that  even  slaked  lime  could  be  used,  pro- 
vided an  increased  amount  has  been  taken  and  which  could  be  shown  to  contain 
hydroxide  by  a  drop  of  phenolphthalein  solution. 

A  purified  calcium  hydroxide  could  be  made  by  the  average  retail  druggist,  but 
the  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  houses  are  better  equipped  for  such  work  and  it 
could  be  marketed  at  a  very  reasonable  figure. 

DISCUSSION. 
Charles  H.  LaWall:     "I  have  frequently  observed  that  milk  of  lime  does  not  deteriorate 
as  rapidly  as  commonly  supposed  if  kept  under  common  sense  conditions.     I  am  glad  that 
Dr.  Asher  has  made  the  tests  that  he  did." 

F.  R.  Eldred  :  "There  have  been  many  elaborate  schemes  proposed  for  the  keeping  of  lime 
water,  such  as  siphons  and  similar  arrangements.  Some  time  ago  I  made  seeral  experiments 
as  to  the  rate  of  deterioration  of  calcium  hydroxide  in  solution.  One  was  the  keeping  of  a 
gallon  of  lime  water  with  an  excess  of  calcium  hydroxide,  the  bottle  being  stoppered  with  an 
ordinary  cork.  Once  a  week  the  bottle  was  uncorked  and  two  ounces  poured  out,  without 
shaking,  until  only  about  two  ounces  of  solution  remained  above  the  lime.  The  liquid  re- 
mained saturated  all  the  time. 

"Another  gallon  bottle  of  the  solution  was  kept  with  simply  a  paper  cover  to  exclude  dust, 
and  every  week  a  portion  was  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette  and  titrated.  While  the  liquid 
did  not  remain  absolutely  saturated  it  was  above  the  pharmacopceial  requirement  at  all  times." 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  SAMPLING  URINE  FOR 
MICROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION. 


G.   H.   MEEKER,  PHAR.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Let  it  be  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  that  an  adult  male  will  void 
about  250  cc.  of  urine  each  time  he  empties  his  bladder;  that  the  total  volume  of 
his  urine  in  twenty-four  (24)  hours  is  about  1500  cc.  and  that  the  clinician  will 
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take  as  the  sample  for  examination  either  the  volume  voided  at  a  certain  time  or 
the  total  volume  voided  in  a  day.  In  both  cases  only  a  single  drop  is  placed  upon 
the  microscope  slide.  This  drop  will  measure  about  1/20  cc.  Under  the  fore- 
going circumstances,  the  microscope  slide  contains  only  (1/250  x  20  or  1/1500  x 
20  =  1/5000  or  1/30,000)  one  five-thousandth  or  one  thirty-thousandth  of  the 
whole  urine  sample.  These  figures  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  they  serve  to  compel  the  conclusion  that  if  the  drop  examined  micro- 
scopically is  to  contain  representatives  of  all  solid  particles  in  the 
main  sample,  then  said  drop  must  be  obtained  by  a  definite,  intel- 
ligent procedure.  The  chance  for  error  is  reduced  as  we  multiply 
the  number  of  drops  examined  by  the  microscope ;  but  the  mere 
multiplication  of  examinations  is  both  laborious  and  unintelligent. 
If  we  allow  the  urine  to  stand  at  rest  until  the  particles  subside, 
and  then  examine  the  subsided  particles,  we  still  further  reduce 
the  chance  for  error ;  but  such  a  long  time  is  required  for  com- 
plete subsidence  of  large  samples  of  urine  that  the  delays  and 
fermentative  changes  encountered  in  this  procedure  become  objec- 
tionable. Mere  sedimentation  by  gravity  has  therefore  given  way 
largely  to  sedimentation  by  the  centrifuge.  The  centrifuge  gives 
results  quickly  and  without  the  objectionable  fermentation.  We 
find  some  clinicians,  however,  who  insist  that  the  centrifuge  does 
not  effect  sedimentation  as  perfectly  as  does  gravity ;  and  who  re- 
fuse for  this  reason  to  abandon  the  gravity  method. 

I  will  now  describe  a  procedure  for  the  sampling  of  urine  for 
nficroscopic  examination,  which  is  rational  and  which  through 
long  and  satisfactory  use  in  my  laboratory  has  been  approved  by 
experience. 

THE   PROCEDURE. 

Shake  the  sample  so  as  to  make  it  homogeneous.  Take  two 
conical  centrifuge  tubes,  each  having  a  capacity  of  about  20  cc. 
Label  the  tubes  "a"  and  "b."  Into  each  tube  put  about  15  cc. 
urine.  With  the  contents  of  "b"  mix  one  drop  of  a  one  per  cent 
solution  of  ammonia  alum,  followed  by  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia 
water,  if  necessary,  to  produce  a  faint  alkalinity.  Now  rotate 
both  tubes  until  sedimentation  appears  to  be  complete.  Remove 
the  tubes  from  the  centrifuge  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid.  Next 
introduce  a  small,  pointed  pipette  into  the  sediment,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  and  blow  gently  through  the  sediment.  Using  the 
pipette,  transfer  a  drop  of  the  turbid  material  to  a  slide.  Again 
mix  the  sediment  by  blowing  through  the  pipette  and  again  pre- 
pare a  slide.  We  now  have  four  slides — two  from  "a"  and  two 
D  from  "b."    To  "a"  now  add  one  drop  of  any  staining  fluid  desired, 

and  to  '"b"  add  a  drop  or  two  of  an  acidified  staining  liquid,  or  enough  to  dissolve 
the  earthy  phosphates  and  aluminum  hydroxide  present.  Having  allowed  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  staining  action,  prepare  four  more  slides  as  described  above.  A 
cursory  examination  of  the  eight  slides  with  the  7^"  objective  and  a  more  detailed 
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examination  of  one  or  two  of  the  slides  under  the  Ms"  objective  completes  the 
study. 

A  few  explanations  follow:  The  two  15  cc.  samples  taken  from  the  well- 
shaken  urine  are  each  fully  large  enough  to  include,  in  correct  proportion,  all  of 
the  kinds  of  suspended  solids  in  the  main  specimen.  The  use  of  the  alum  in  alka- 
line solution  insures  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  which  entangles  and  precipitates 
all  morphologic  elements  of  the  urine  and  checks  the  findings  in  test  tube  "a." 
The  sediment  must  be  mixed  before  taking  the  drop  upon  the  slide  because  the 
solids  do  not  settle  uniformly.  The  illustration,  Fig.  4,  shows  one  of  the  centri- 
fuge tubes  ready  for  taking  away  the  drop  for  microscopic  examination — AD  is 
the  pipette ;  BD  is  the  centrifuge  tube ;  and  CD  is  the  sediment  with  accompanying 
liquid. 


THE  DETER^IINATION  OF  THE  CHEMICAL  REACTION  OF  URINE. 


G.   H.    MEEKER,   PHAR.  D.,   LL.  D. 


One  having  but  little  experience  with  the  use  of  litmus  paper  in  determining 
the  chemical  reaction  of  urine  w'ould  think  that  no  test  upon  the  urine  could  be 
more  simple  in  performance  or  more  certain  in  its  results.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  there  are  many  fallacies  in  this  apparently  simple  test.  The  fallacies 
arise  mainly  from  the  use  of  dry  litmus  paper  and  from  the  ofttimes  faintness  in 
the  change  of  tint.  The  eye  needs  a  control  color-guide  in  order  to  render  the 
results  certain.  I  have  for  several  years  been  employing,  with  much  satisfaction^ 
the  following  procedure,  in  which  I  believe  the  chances  for  erroneous  results  have 
been  eliminated : 

HOW  TO  CONDUCT  THE  TEST. 

Half  fill  a  small  beaker  with  urine.  Lay  a  clean  white  tile  (or  any  other  clean 
glazed  surface)  upon  the  table  near  the  beaker.  Take  up  two  slips  of  red  litmus 
paper — which  for  clearness  in  description  we  will  call  R  1  and  R  2.  Wet  both 
slips  of  red  litmus  paper  with  neutral  water.  Lay  R  1  upon  the  tile  and  hang  R  2 
against  the  side  of  the  beaker  so  that  the  paper  adheres  to  the  beaker  and  is  about 
two-thirds  immersed  in  the  urine.  Take  up  two  slips  of  blue  litmus  paper — B  1 
and  B  2,  and  proceed  as  with  R  1  and  R  2.  After  R  2  and  B  2  have  remained  in 
the  urine  three  minutes,  remove  them  and  lay  them  beside  R  1  and  1>  1  on  the  tile. 
The  order  upon  the  tile  should  be  R  1,  R  2,  1j  2.  B  1,  as  shown  diagrammatically 
below.  The  tints  will  now  lie  side  by  side  and  the  eye  can  readily  delect  any  color 
change  that  may  have  occurred. 

There  are  three  possible  alterations  in  tint:  I. — Of  R  2  to  bluish,  which  means 
that  the  urine  is  alkaline.  II. — Of  B  2  to  reddish,  which  means  that  the  urine  is 
acid;  and  111,  of  R  2  to  bluish  and  B  2  to  reddish,  which  means  that  the  urine  is 
amphoteric. 

If  an  alkaline  reaction  be  observed,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  alkalinity  is  due  to  ammonium  carbonate.  To  gain  this  information,  heat  the 
tile  gently  until  the  four  slips  of  litnuis  i)aper  upon  it  are  thoroughly  dried.     If 
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R  2,  wliich  had  become  l)luisli  in  the  urine,  regains  its  reddish  tint  by  drying,  tlien 
the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  is  due  to  ammonium  carbonate.  (This  means  that  the 
bladder  is  infected.) 

If  R  2  becomes  frankly  blue,  the  urine  is  said  to  be  sharply  alkaline.  If  R  2 
becomes  but  faintly  bluish,  the  urine  is  said  to  be  slightly  alkaline.  Similarly, 
when  R  2  becomes  frankly  red  or  faintly  reddish,  the  urine  is  said  to  be  respec- 


R  1          R  2         B  2         B  1 

tively,  sharply  acid  or  faintly  acid.  It  is  my  experience  that  in  health  the  mo.>t 
common  reaction  for  the  mixed  urine  for  twenty-four  hours  is  the  amphoteric 
reaction  and  not  the  acid  reaction,  as  is  customarily  stated. 

Notes. — R  2  and  B  2  are  apt  to  fade  slightly  where  immersed  in  the  urine,  due 
to  solubility  of  the  coloring  matter,  but  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  thi-- 
change.  The  hands,  if  not  washed  carefully,  are  ai)t  to  have  some  unsuspected 
power  to  change  the  color  of  litmus  paper. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  U.   S.  PHARMACOPOEIA.. 


L.   D.    HAVENHILL,    CHAIRMAX. 


The  work  of  the  committee  this  year  has  been  very  much  handicapped.  It 
has  suffered  the  loss  of  both  of  its  efficient  officers,  Chairman  George  M.  Beringei^ 
resigned,  and  Secretary  C.  S.  M.  Hallberg,  by  death.  Because  of  subsequent^ 
misunderstanding,  the  committee  was  not  reorganized  until  late  this  spring.  The 
short  time  then  remaining  and  the  fact  that  five  of  the  members  are  actively  at 
work  in  the  Pharmacopoeial  Committee  of  Revision  and  two  in  the  Committee 
on  the  National  I-'ormulary,  made  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  concerted  action  along- 
any  line  of  investigation.  The  report,  for  these  reasons,  will  necessarily  be  brief 
and  confined  to  a  few  miscellaneous  topics. 

Aquae.  Considerable  complaint  is  heard  concerning  the  use  of  Purified  Talc 
as  a  distributing  agent  in  the  preparation  of  the  aromatic  waters.  Mr.  Mittelbach 
says,  in  this  connection:    "T  do  not  like  Talcum  or  Magnesium  Carbonate  or  ^ny- 
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of  the  distributing  methods  for  the  preparation  of  the  official  waters.  One  is 
nearly  as  bad  as  the  other.  I  believe  if  all  the  official  waters  were  made  by  dis- 
tillation, we  would  have  ideal  ones.  I  believe  that  this  would  add  much  to  their 
keeping  properties.  If  stronger  Rose  and  Orange  Flower  Waters  keep  so  w-ell, 
the  others  will  also."  The  chairman  endorses  the  above;  distributing  powders 
are  not  satisfactory ;  the  ideal  product  would  be  one  made  by  distillation.  He 
believes,  however,  that  distillation  is  a  little  too  tedious  to  appeal  to  the  majority 
of  pharmacists  and  has,  therefore,  been  advocating  for  several  years  the  making 
of  the  waters  from  the  respective  oils  by  solution  in  hot  water.  The  process 
requires  but  little  attention  from  the  pharmacist,  the  product  is  practically  ster- 
ilized, saturation  is  secured,  and  traces  of  empyreumatic  substances  are  volatilized. 
Its  only  weakness  lies  with  the  quality  of  the  oil.  This  process  is  recommended 
in  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Codex  in  preference  to  the  distribution  method. 
The  chairman's  experience  with  the  imported  (so-called)  rose  water  has  not  been 
satisfactory.  He  has  not  found  it  superior  in  any  respect  to  that  made  from  a 
high-grade  oil  of  rose  by  the  hot  process.  The  Rose  Water  of  the  German 
Pharmacopoeia  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  oil  of  rose  in  hot  water. 

Aspidium.  Much  of  the  male  fern  of  the  market  does  not  conform  to  the 
U.  S.  P.  description.  It  is  very  largely  composed  of  "fingers"  which,  it  is  under- 
stood, are  the  peeled  stipe  bases.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  ascertain  if 
these  are  equally  active  with  the  rhizome  and  if  so  to  include  them  in  the  official 
description.  It  may  be  that  much  of  the  complaint  that  w^e  hear  concerning  the 
inactivity  of  the  oleo-resin  of  male  fern  may  be  traced  to  this  source,  instead  of 
to  the  use  of  rhizomes  which  have  not  retained  their  internal  green  color.  If  so, 
these  "fingers"  should  be  specifically  excluded. 

Bensoinum.  The  question  is  raised  concerning  the  amount  of  Siam  Benzoin 
that  is  used  in  medicine.  Its  price,  when  compared  with  the  Sumatra  Benzoin, 
is  very  much  against  its  ever  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  latter.  If  retained 
it  ought  to  be  specially  described,  as  good  samples  are  almost  wholly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  Sumatra  Benzoin  is  nowhere  near  soluble  in  alcohol  if  the  accompanying 
sticks  and  pieces  of  bark  are  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  sample.  This  inert 
material  often  exceeds  40%  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  U.  S.  P.  must  place  some 
limit  on  it  or  else  introduce  a  purified  benzoin.  A  very  good  looking  sample  will 
often  contain  20%  of  this  material  and  it  is  believed  that  a  limit  of  20%  for  wood 
and  bark  would  be  liberal.  The  limit  of  ash  should  not  be  increased  beyond  the 
present  limit  of  2%. 

Cera  Flava.  Considerable  of  the  domestic  bees'  wax  is  produced  in  apiaries 
in  all  of  which  it  is  the  custom  to  use  "starters,"  "foundation"  or  "guide  combs." 
Bee  men  claim  that  the  wax  produced  from  such  combs  will  not  comply  with 
the  U.  S.  P.  requirements.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  starters  can  not  be  made 
from  pure  wax,  then  the  desirability  of  lowering  the  standard  for  bees'  wax 
should  be  considered. 

Extractum  Rhamni  Purshianac.  The  chairman  has  not  succeeded  in  reducing 
this  extract  to  a  pulverizable  condition  on  a  water-bath  at  a  temperature  of  70^  C. 
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He  has  also  found  several  samples  in  which  the  percentage  of  dry  extract  was 
greater  than  25%, 

Ohnm  Liiii.  Several  states  have  adopted  the  U.  S.  P.  standards  for  Linseed 
Oil  in  their  paint  and  oil  laws.  This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  unfortunate,  unless 
the  U.  S.  P.  oil  is  none  too  good  for  commercial  purposes.  If  the  U.  S.  P.  stand- 
ards are  to  serve  commercial  purposes,  they  should  be  elaborated.  A  bland  taste 
does  not  seem  to  characterize  the  taste  of  linseed  oil.  We  have  tasted  of  many 
samples  which  had  a  decidedly  bitter  taste.  Should  they  be  condemned  on  the 
taste?  The  length  of  time,  the  temperature,  the  circulation  of  air,  and  other 
conditions  ,greatly  influence  the  rate  of  "drying."  These  should  be  definitely 
stated  in  the  resinification  test.  An  acid  number  would  be  desirable  to  limit  free 
acid.  Our  understanding  is  that  a  linseed  oil  of  high  grade  may  contain  as  much 
as  1.5%  of  unsaponifiable  matter;  if  this  is  correct,  the  statement  that  it  is 
completely  saponifiable,  etc.,  should  be  modified.  Glacial  Acetic  acid  has  not 
given  satisfaction  in  the  rosin  oil  test.  The  originators  of  this  test  used  acetic- 
anhydride  and  it,  instead  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  should  be  used  when  making  this 
test. 

The  Association  of  Ofiicial  Agricultural  Chemists  is  advocating  the  substitution 
of  the  Hanus  method  for  the  Hiibl  method  for  determining  the  iodine  numbers. 
Their  reasons  should  be  considered  with  respect  to  a  similar  substitution  in  the 
U.  S.  P.    A  chemical  test  for  the  detection  of  fish  oils  is  very  much  needed. 

Oleum  Terehinthinac.  This  is  another  substance  for  which  the  official  tests 
are  made  the  basis  of  commercial  valuation.  The  tests  for  the  presence  of  rosin 
spirit  needs  strengthening  and  a  test  for  coal  tar  oils  would  be  welcomed. 

Pulvis  Aromaticus.  The  chairman  has  submitted  this  formula  to  a  number  of 
pharmacists  and  finds  that  it  is  not  clear  as  to  whether  it  calls  for  15  gm.  of 
Cardamom  or  15  gm.  of  Cardamom  seeds.  The  same  lack  of  clearness  is  found 
in  the  formula  for  Extract  of  Colocynth,  though  in  this  case  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  seeds  are  removed  before  or  after  weighing. 

Puhis  Effervesccns  Compositus.  In  preparing  these  powders  it  is  all  right  to- 
dry  the  Tartaric  Acid  and  the  Sodium  Bicarbonate,  but  when  it  comes  to  drying 
the  Potassium  and  Sodium  Tartrate,  which  contains  about  25%  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization, one  might  question  whether  drying  is  synonymous  with  exsiccation. 
The  question  again  comes  up  whether  the  drying  is  to  be  done  before  or  after 
the  weighing.  This  is  an  important  matter  when  it  comes  to  question  of  deciding 
the  standard  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  blue  paper. 

Sulphur.  It  seems  highly  improbable  that  a  sublimed  sulphur  which  contains 
0.5%  of  non-volatile  matter  will  yield  a  washed  sulphur  which  will  contain  not 
more  than  0.2%  of  non-volatile  matter.  The  chairman  attempted  to  verify  this 
experimentally  and  up  to  date  has  examined  1 1  samples.  He  has  not  found  one 
which  contained  as  much  as  0.5%  of  non-volatile  matter.  The  range  has  been 
from  0.0067o  to  0.1%.  This  is  less  than  that  allowed  in  washed  sulphur  and  the 
conclusion  is  reached  that  the  allowance  in  the  latter  article  is  liberal  enough  and 
that  there  is  little  if  any  necessity  for  a  difiference  in  this  requirement  in  the  two 
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articles.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  never  examined  a  sample  of  Precipitated 
Sulphur  which  was  free  from  non-volatile  matter.  It  does  not  seem  reasonable 
that  there  should  be  such  a  sample.  It  is  suggested  that  a  maximum  limit  of  0.3% 
be  allowed  in  each,  Washed,  Sublimed  and  Precipitated  Sulphur.  Among  the 
samples  of  Sublimed  Sulphur  examined  there  was  a  noticeable  difference  in  the 
colors.  Some  were  very  pale  yellow  and  looked  more  like  pulverized  than  like 
sublimed  sulphur.  These  pale  yellow  samples  were  not  free  burning  and  appeared 
to  be  impure,  though  they  did  not  contain  more  than  a  few  one-hundredths  of  one 
per  cent,  of  non-volatile  matter.  The  statement  is  made  in  the  Pharmacopoeia 
that  Sublimed  Sulphur  is  readily  soluble  in  Carbon  Bisulphide.  It  is  believed 
that  this  statement  should  be  modified.  Most  text-books  state  that  it  is  only  par- 
tially soluble  in  Carbon  Bisulphide  and  that  the  amount  of  insoluble  sulphur 
may  amount  to  as  much  as  6'/( .  We  have  examined  several  samples  and  find  that 
content  of  insoluble  sulphur  is  usually  about  4.5%.  If  the  Purity  Rubric  is  to 
remain  an  assay  method  ought  to  be  supplied. 

This  committee,  in  its  report  last  year,  presented  a  list  of  general  principles 
bearing  on  the  IX  rev.  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  Supplementing  these,  we 
would  like  to  suggest  concerning  No.  16,  which  relates  to  the  fineness  of  powders, 
that  there  be  a  minimum  requirement  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than  25%  of  the 
powder  of  a  given  fineness  should  i>ass  through  a  sieve  having  10  meshes 
more  to  the  lineal  inch.  The  diameter  of  the  wire  should  be  stated  in  millimeters 
rather  than  by  gauge,  as  different  gauges  are  used  for  brass  and  iron  wire, 
respectively. 

Concerning  Xo.  18.  which  relates  to  synonyms,  this  year's  chairman  feels 
prompted  to  dissent.  He  sees  no  reason  why  synonyms  should  be  perpetuated  by 
publishing  them  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Concerning  No.  23,  he  agrees  that  structural  formulas  would  be  out  of  place 
in  the  U.  S.  P.,  but  he  would  not  like  to  have  this  so  interpreted  as  to  eliminate 
the  constitutional  formulas  now  used.  Empirical  formulas  for  organic  chemicals 
are  of  but  little  value. 

The  pharmacist  is  frequently  called  upon  to  prepare  saturated  solutions.  The 
solubility  figures  of  the  U.  S.  P.  are  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  since  the 
resulting  solution  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  supersaturated.  The  former 
figures  at  15"  C.  were  of  more  value  for  this  purpose. 

We  believe  that  the  question  of  percentage  solutions  should  be  decided  by  the 
Pharmacopoeial  Committee  of  Revision.  Physicians  are  not  agreed  on  this 
subject,  and  the  pharmacists  would  be  glad  to  have  some  authoritative  statement 
to  guide  them. 

A  neglected  function  of  this  conimittee  is  to  collect  statistics  regarding  the 
frequency  with  which  official  and  semi-official  remedies  are  used  in  legitimate 
practice.  In  this  connection  the  chairman  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  late  lamented  member.  Professor  Hallberg,  began  in  June.  1908,  to 
collect  statistics  on  one  million  prescriptions  under  the  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeial  Convention.  Professor  Hallberg  suc- 
ceeded  in  collecting  the  data   from    117.000  prescriptions,   and   the   report   was 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  Committee  on  Revision  in  Circular 
100,  January  14,  1911. 

The  report  embraces  122  collections  of  nearly  1000  prescriptions  each,  and 
represents  ^'J  cities  and  28  states.  It  is  most  elaborate  and  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation. It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  summary  that  the  15  most  frequently 
prescribed  drugs  per  thousand  proscriptions  are  the  following: 

1 .  Xux  \'omica  and  Stryclmine 67 

2.  Opium.  ^Morphine  and  Codeine 64 

3.  Digestive  Ferments  and  Pepsin o6 

4 .  Quinine  and   Salts 40 

5 .  Calomel  -^6 

6.  Sodium    Bicarbonate 30 

7.  Phenyl  Salicylate  (Salol) 29 

8 .  Phenacetin   23 

9.  Bismuth   Subnitrate 22 

10.  Cascara  Sagrada 22 

1 1 .  Potassium  Iodide 19 

12.  Sodium  Salicylate 19 

13.  Caflfeine    17 

14.  Arsenic  16 

15.  Acetanilid   12. o 

According  to  this  summary,  Morphine  is  less  often  prescribed  than  either 
Arsenic,  Acetanilid  or  Caffeine.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  showing 
is  occasioned  by  a  relatively  less  amount  of  the  morphine  administered  being 
recorded  in  prescriptions. 


THE  MAN  WILLING  TO  PAY. 

But  to  the  man  who  refuses  to  be  a  galley  slave,  who  feels  the  hot  blood  surging 
through  his  veins,  who  has  ambitions,  who  wants  to  grow  and  develop,  mentally, 
morally  and  physically,  who  yearns  for  the  things  that  money  can't  buy— friend- 
ship and  love,  and  the  laughter  of  children,  who  realizes  that  we  are  passing 
through  this  life  but  once,  and  should  give  and  take  all  the  happiness  and  pleasure 
we  can— that  he  should  live,  fully  and  joyously,  as  we  go  along,  even  though  it 
does  cost  a  few  dollars  each  year — to  such  a  man,  the  man  w^ho  is  willing  "to  pay 
the  price,"  life  has  a  meaning  all  its  ver>'  ow^n.  a  meaning  which  is  Stygian  dark- 
ness to  the  man  whose  God  is  money,  money,  money,  whose  thought  is  work, 
work,  work,  and  whose  life,  in  its  final  analysis,  is  a  sickening,  saddening  and 
lonely  failure,  whether  he  be  poor  or  whether  he  be  rolling  in  the  wealth  of  a 
Croesus. — /.  \V.  England. 
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NOTE  ON  DISTILLED  WATER. 


W.    H.   ALLEN,    PH.   G. 


The  process  of  producing  distilled  water  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  if  properly  carried  out, 
will  produce  an  article  answering  all  the  requirements  thereof. 

In  the  conduct  of  certain  other  industries  great  quantities  of  condensed 
water  are  produced,  and  in  at  least  one  of  them,  namely,  the  artificial  ice  industry, 
the  condensed  water  is  collected.  Owing  to  the  pollution  of  water  supplies  there 
has  sprung  up  a  demand  for  sterile  waters,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  both 
distilled  water  and  distilled-water-ice  on  the  market. 

In  some  plants  the  steam,  after  having  passed  through  the  engines,  is  con- 
densed, the  cylinder  oil  carried  over  mechanically  by  the  steam  is  separated,  the 
water  chilled  and  ver}'  carefully  filtered,  producing  a  perfectly  transparent  water. 
This  product  is  sold  as  distilled  water;  it  will  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
U.  S.  P. 

In  one  of  the  ice  processes  the  above  water  is  used  and  remains  quiescent  while 
being  frozen  in  tanks,  and  any  impurities  in  the  waters  are  contained  in  the  last 
portion  frozen.  Such  ice  is  termed  "can  ice."  In  the  center  of  the  cake  is  a  line 
showing  any  separated  dissolved  air,  etc.  This  central  portion  at  times  contains 
ammonia ;  also,  in  some  cases,  oil.  It  is  presumed  that  the  oil  was  in  pseudo 
solution  in  the  water  before  freezing  and  during  the  process  is  separated  out.  It 
is  very  small  in  amount,  but  can  be  noticed  by  cutting  out  the  core  and  permitting 
it  to  thaw  out,  when  the  oil  will  appear  as  an  irridescent  film. 

The  question  arises :  Are  the  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  P.  sufiicient  ?  The 
water  mentioned  above  answers  all  the  U.  S.  P.  tests,  yet  it  may  contain  oil, 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  freezing  out  the  sample,  when  its  presence  or 
absence  can  be  determined  in  the  core  or  last  portion  frozen. 


NOTES  ON  THREE  U.  S.  P.  FORMULAS. 


THOMAS   A.    EGAN. 


Elixir  Aroujatictoii.  This  valuable  and  extensively  used  Elixir,  made  according 
to  the  U.  S.  P.,  with  the  following  exceptions,  will  possess  an  elegant  aroma. 

Take  of  the  oils  the  required  amount  to  make  compound  spirit  of  orange, 
U.  S.  P.,  and  dissolve  them  in  the  alcohol.     Put  this  solution  in  a  refrigerator 
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(the  soda  fountain  may  be  used),  and  allow  the  solution  to  remain  forty-eight 
hours.  Remove  the  solution  from  the  refrigerator  and  let  stand  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  for  twelve  hours.  Now  follow  the  official  directions  to 
completion. 

This  preparation,  made  in  this  way,  retains  its  fine  aroma  for  a  longer  time 
than  when  made  by  any  other  process  I  have  tried. 

Elixir  Fori,  Qnininae  Et  Strychninae  Phosphatum.  This  valuable  and  exten- 
sively used  elixir  is  best  made  according  to  tlie  U.  S.  P.  method,  with  the  following 
exception : 

The  soluble  ferric  phosphate  is  put  into  a  wide  mouth  bottle  with  30  cc.  dis- 
tilled water  and  dissolved  by  agitation  without  the  aid  of  heat. 

Dissolve  the  alkaloids  in  alcohol  and  heat  enough  to  slightly  warm  and  add  the 
phosphoric  acid,  when  the  alkaloids  are  immediately  converted  into  phosphates 
without  precipitation. 

Add  the  acetic  acid  to  the  ammonium  carbonate  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
and  when  solution  is  complete,  do  not  neutralize,  but  leave  slightly  acid.  Neu- 
tralization with  ammonia  deprives  the  elixir  of  its  color,  which  should  be  a 
nearly  "pea  green."    Complete  according  to  the  official  formula. 

I  have  made  this  elixir  for  several  years  by  this  process,  and  have  a  sample 
nearly  two  years  old  that  is  as  perfect  in  color  as  when  first  made. 

Syrup  of  Hydr iodic  Acid.  The  elements  of  hydriodic  acid  have  such  slight 
affinity  for  each  other  that  the  acid  is  quite  readily  decomposed.  By  replacing 
4  fluidounces  of  syrup  with  an  equal  volume  of  glycerin  a  permanent  preparation, 
free  from  irritation,  will  be  obtained. 


MORE  WORKING  FORMULAS  FOR  CHEMICALS  U.  S.  P. 


W.    H.    GLOVER. 


The  loss  of  some  chemicals  which  do  not  keep  well,  and  for  which  the  call 
in  many  drug  stores  is  limited,  leads  the  writer  to  suggest  that  working  formulas 
for  small  quantities,  say  100  grams,  be  inserted  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  certain 
chemical  compounds,  as,  for  example.  Ammonium  Iodide,  Strontium  Iodide,  Zinc 
Iodide,  Calcium  Chloride,  Calcium  Bromide,  and  also  that  working  formulas 
for  50%  solutions  of  Phosphate  of  Iron,  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Ammonium,  and 
Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine  be  inserted.  I  believe  many  pharmacists  would  pre- 
pare these  solutions  who  would  not  prepare  the  scale  salts,  and  the  convenience 
at  the  prescription  counter  I  am  sure  would  be  appreciated,  particularly  in  damp 
weather. 

As  transportation  companies  refuse  to  forward  Pyroxylin,  I  would  suggest 
that  a  working  formula  for  this  be  added,  and  also  formulas  for  Zinc  Stearate, 
Potassium  and  Sodium  Citrates,  Ammonium  Salicylate,  Thymol  Iodide,  and 
Hydrogen  Peroxide. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  WINDOW  DISPLAYS. 


OTTO  RAUBENIIEIMER. 


Pharmacy  makes  the  claim,  and  this  very  justly,  in  my  opinion,  of  being  a 
profession.  But  let  us  consider  if  the  displays  in  the  majority  of  our  pharmacies 
and  drug  stores  impart  this  impression  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  medical 
profession. 

We  find,  first  of  all,  displays  of  nostrums  and  patent  medicines  guaranteed 
to  cure  all  ailments.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  a  patent  medicine  man- 
ufacturer has  reaped  his  fortune  through  such  free  advertising  of  his  remedy. 
Druggists  and  pharmacists  should  bear  well  in  mind  that  by  dispensing  such 
patent  medicines  they  stamp  them  with  their  personal  approval  and  recommenda- 
tion. That  such  displays  are  very  frequently  of  the  illicit  kind,  can  be  seen  in 
the  "make  man  tablets,"  "female  regulator."  in  the  "bust  developer,"  etc.,  etc. 
Pictures  of  "before  and  after"  tend  to  make  such  displays  still  more  obnoxious. 

Another  window  display  which  is  often  met,  and  which  the  writer  considers 
a  disgrace  to  pharmacy,  is  a  certain  malt  whisky,  recommended  as  "the  highest 
type  of  medicine  for  consumption,  grippe,"  etc.  Displays  of  china  and  glassware, 
bric-a-brac,  cutlery,  and  even  of  jewelry,  even  if  profitable  side  lines,  are  entirely 
foreign  to  pharmacy  and  will  never  help  to  give  physician  or  layman  the  necessary 
confidence  which  is  needed  in  buying  drugs  and  for  the  compounding  of  pre- 
scriptions. 

One  of  the  strangest  displays  which  the  writer  has  ever  noticed  was  canary 
birds,  at  a  reduced  price,  in  a  Nassau  street  drug  store  in  New  York  City.  Not 
only  are  fountain  syringes,  together  with  their  fittings,  openly  displayed  in  some 
drug  store  windows,  but  also  that  "marvelous  spray  syringe,"  that  "female 
friend,"  which  ought  to  be  in  the  house  and  hands  of  every  woman,  married  or 
single,  together  with  full  directions  and  explicit  illustrations.  But  the  climax  in 
pharmaceutical  (?)  window  displays  was  undoubtedly  reached  in  the  one  which 
the  writed  noticed  in  the  Quaker  City,  not  very  far  from  the  oldest  college  of 
pharmacy,  namely,  a  very  large  window  full  of  suspensory  bandages,  reduced  to 
2  for  25  cents. 

I  can  not  close  my  introductory  remarks  without  mentioning  the  very  ethical 
and  esthetical  window  display  so  frequently  met,  that  is,  toilet  paper  in  rolls 
and  packages.     \'ery  suggestive,  indeed. 

How  can  we  expect  to  impress  the  laity  and  the  i)hysicians  that  ])harmacy  is 
a  profession  with  such  window  displays  ? 

The  stock  of  even  the  average  drug  store  is  of  such  variety  that  pharmaceutical 
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window  displays  can  be  made  which  are  a  credit  to  the  profession  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  are  profitable  to  the  pharmacist. 

Goods  which  should  not  be  displayed  in  shoiv  unndoii's.  The  education  of  the 
pharmacist  should  most  certainly  have  taught  him  that  light,  and  especially  direct 
sunlight,  has  a  bleaching  or  reducing  action  upon  most  substances.  But  judging 
from  the  window  display  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  olive  oil  perfumery,  etc.,  etc.,  the 
knowledge  of  the  men  who  make  these  displays  seems  to  be  very  limited. 

Such  displays  can  be  seen  daily.  Imagine  the  rays  of  the  sun  striking  "per- 
oxide" for  an  entire  week!  Imagine  olive  oil.  which  the  producer  in  Italy  or 
France  has  most  carefully  manufactured  and  put  up  in  sealed  bottles,  now 
treated  in  such  a  manner  in  the  L'.  S. !  Imagine  delicate  and  expensive  perfumes, 
which  have  been  skillfully  compounded,  blended  and  aged  in  cool  and  dark 
rooms,  now  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun !  Among  other  goods  which 
should  not  be  displayed  in  exposed  show  windows  I  might  mention  M^lt  Extract, 
which  barely  contains  enough  alcohol  to  preserve  it  in  a  cool  place,  and  also 
rubber  articles,  which,  upon  exposure,  become  hard  and  brittle,  or,  as  ordinarily 
expressed,  "lose  their  life"  and  thus  become  unsalable. 

The  resources  of  the  pharmacist  who  is  somewhat  ingenious  and  practical  are 
very  numerous. 

Filtration.  This  simple  process  can  be  made  quite  an  attraction  if  carried  on 
in  the  show  window.  W'ater  colored  blue,  with  a  little  ultramarine,  can  be  filtered 
clear  and  is  a  strange  phenomenon  to  the  average  person.  And  still  more  so  is 
the  decoloration  of  water  tinted  with  an  aniline  dye  and  filtered  through  kaolin. 
Continuous  Filtration,  or  one  lasting  quite  a  long  time,  can  be  easily  arranged 
by  an  inverted  large,  f.  i.  5  gallon  bottle  over  a  large  filter.  To  prevent  any 
splashing,  the  bottle  should  be  fitted  with  a  stopper  and  one  or  two  pieces  of 
glass  tubing. 

Percolation,  especially  if  a  bottle  containing  the  colorless  menstruum  is  inverted 
over  the  percolator,  has  proven  quite  an  attraction  in  my  window,  and  the  highly 
colored  percolate,  dropping  at  regular  intervals,  arouses  the  curiosity  of  the 
public. 

Distillation.  The  process  carried  on  in  the  show  window  will  give  that  phar- 
macy a  professional  and  scientific  look.  A  Remington  still  can  be  used  for  the 
distillation  of  water,  and  also  for  the  recovery  of  alcohol  from  the  marc  left  after 
percolation.  If  a  glass  retort  is  used,  the  difference  between  the  colored  liquid 
to  be  distilled  and  the  colorless  distillate  will  be  a  mystery  to  the  average  public. 
The  writer  has  found  an  upright  or  reflux  condenser  attached  to  a  large  flask 
quite  an  attraction.  This  method  of  distillation  has  the  great  advantage  of  taking 
care  of  itself  without  any  constant  watching. 

Precipitation:  This  process  can  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  milk  of  mag- 
nesia by  filtering  the  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  into  the  solution  of  sodium 
hydroxide  contained  in  a  large  and  tall  bottle.  The  magnesium  solution  being 
heavier  in  gravity  sinks  to  the  bottom,  forming  magnesium  hydroxide  on  its  way. 
U\ishing,  Decanting  a)id  Siphoning  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  preparation. 

Laboratory  Jf^are  displayed  in  the  show  window  is  one  of  the  best  attractions. 
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The  variety  is  so  large  that  there  is  no  trouble  to  select  from.  I  will  mention  the 
following:  funnels  and  percolators  displayed  on  stands,  percolator  jars,  tincture 
press,  drug  mill  and  sieves,  water  bath  and  evaporating  dishes  of  glass  and  por- 
celain, precipitating  jar  and  stirring  rods,  etc. 

Chemical  Glassware  makes  a  still  more  scientific  display,  a  display  which  gives 
the  public  the  impression  that  this  pharmacist  belongs  to  another,  i.  e.,  to  a  higher 
class.  The  following  can  be  displayed  to  great  advantage :  retorts,  condenser  and 
receiver,  different  styles  of  flasks,  including  volumetric  flasks,  pipettes,  and  bu- 
rettes with  stand,  wash  bottle  and  drying  jar,  beakers  and  test  tubes  in  rack, 
hydrometers  in  jar,  specific  gravity  bottle  and  even  blowpipe. 

Prescription  Utensils  constitute  a  very  appropriate  window  display,  which  will 
impress  the  laity  and  also  the  medical  profession  and  will  thus  help  to  increase  the 
prescription  business.  The  following  might  be  displayed :  different  sizes  of  mor- 
tars and  pestles  of  wedgewood,  porcelain  and  glass,  graduates  holding  from 
minims  to  a  quart,  even  a  prescription  balance,  pill  machine,  porcelain  tile,  tablet 
and  tablet  triturate  machines,  suppository  machine  and  moulds,  infusion  jar,  spat- 
ulas, an  assortment  of  pill  and  powder  boxes,  different  sizes  of  ointment  and  other 
jars  and  a  row  of  prescription  bottles,  holding  from  one  drachm  up  to  a  pint 
or  quart. 

Prescription  books  and  files,  especially  if  you  have  an  old  established  pharmacy, 
always  make  an  interesting  window  display.  At  the  same  time  a  sign  might  state 
the  number  of  prescriptions  compounded  during  a  month  or  year,  or  during  the 
entire  existence  of  the  store.    While  on  the  subject  of  books  I  will  also  mention  a 

Literary  Display,  as  f.  i.,  some  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journals,  which  you  read 
or  some  of  the  Books  on  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Materia  Medica,  etc.,  or 
some  of  the  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies  in  your  library. 

Such  a  display,  quite  especially  if  it  includes  some  foreign  journals  and  books, 
will  undoubtedly  raise  you  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  above  the  level  of  the  ordi- 
nary druggist.  Along  the  same  line,  it  is  well  to  occasionally  make  a  window  dis- 
play of  your  college  diplomas,  your  licenses  and  your  certificates  of  membership 
in  different  pharmaceutical  associations.  An  odd  display  of  that  sort  will  interest 
the  public  and  will  benefit  your  business  without  any  doubt.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  displays  is  one  of  living  plants  in  the  show  window. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  expert  botanist  to  go  out  in  the  fields,  or  even  in  the 
city  limits  to  gather  a  great  many  medicinal  plants.  The  writer  has  done  so  on 
numerous  occasions  and  might  mention  the  display  of  digitalis  in  bloom,  together 
with  historical  facts,  from  its  introduction  into  medicine  as  a  diuretic  by  the 
English  physician,  Withering,  up  to  the  discovery  of  its  glucosides  and  the  applica- 
tion of  biological  standardization. 

A  blooming  larkspur  plant,  Delphinium  Consolida,  with  its  blue  dolphin  shaped 
flowers  (wherefore  its  name),  has  proved  quite  an  attraction  and  besides  that 
has  greatlv  helped  the  sale  of  tincture  of  larkspur. 

Conium,  the  poison  or  spotted  hemlock,  with  a  bit  of  its  history,  as  having  been 
used  by  the  Greeks  to  execute  their  criminals,  and  as  being  the  plant  from  which 
the  drink  was  prepared  to  poison  Socrates,  has  proven  an  interesting  window  dis- 
play. A  jar  of  poisonous  conium  seed  next  to  a  jar  of  harmless  anise  seed  to- 
gether with  a  proper  explanation  of  the  danger  of  confusion,  will  have  the  bene- 
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ficial  effect  of  inducing  the  laity  to  patronize  the  educated  pharmacist  in  whom 
they  have  confidence. 

Drug  Display:  Above  all  a  druggist  or  pharmacist  should  occasionally  make  a 
display  of  drugs,  including  drugs  in  their  crude  state,  in  his  show  windows.  Flow- 
ers, herbs,  barks,  roots,  seeds,  etc.,  displayed  in  boxes  and  jars,  and  of  course 
properly  labeled,  make  an  interesting  as  well  as  an  educational  window  display. 
If  neatly  written  or  printed  signs,  and  a  bit  of  history  accompany  this  di-^i)lay,  it 
will  arouse  still  more  attention. 

1  might  also  call  your  attention  lo  tlic  fact  that  at  least  one  pharmaceutical 
manufacturing  house  in  connection  ui'tli  its  assayed  preparations  has  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  pharmacist  a  set  of  drugs  in  glass  stoppered  bottles,  with  neat 
celluloid  labels  giving  synonyms,  definition,  habitat,  history,  etc. 

Besides  window  displays  of  vanilla  beans  in  jars,  of  rhubarb  in  the  root  or  in 
fingers,  cubes  and  powder,  of  boxes  of  chamomile  flowers,  of  tins  of  insect  pow- 
der, of  bars  and  pieces  of  castile  soap,  sticks  of  extract  of  licorice.  The  writer, 
during  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  in  New  York  City  (August  25-October 
3,  1909)  made  a  cinchona  window  display  which  was  also  exhibited  at  the  October 
pharmaceutical  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  This  phar- 
maceutical window  display  is  described  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy 
of  November,  1909,  p.  534-536,  and  was  even  abstracted  in  the  "Mitteillungen  zur 
Geschichte  der  Medizin  und  der  Naturwissenchaften,"  Bd.  IX,  Heft.  3,  p.  325, 
published  by  Leopold  Voss,  Hamburg. 

The  writer  could  continue  to  enumerate  displays  of  chemicals  and  of  various 
preparations,  of  specialties  and  of  seasonable  articles,  but  too  much  time  has 
already  been  occupied. 

Before  closing,  however,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  two  facts,  namely : 

1.  Historical  Information  as  to  the  origin  of  drugs,  the  etymology  of  their 
names  and  their  history  is  of  great  benefit  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  also 
in  pharmaceutical  window  displays.  Such  a  simple  display  as  of  sulphur,  rochelle 
salt  and  cream  of  tartar  lozenges  can  be  made  highly  interesting  and  educational 
by  displaying  at  the  same  time  jars  of  these  chemicals  together  with  placards  of 
their  history. 

2.  Dollars  and  Cents  in  Window  Displays:  From  a  pecuniary  standpoint 
these  displays  should  also  be  profitable.  In  this  age  of  commercialism  even  the 
pharmaceutical  window  displays  have  to  produce  hard  cash.  That  such  can  be 
done  I  have  fully  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction.  The  display  just  men- 
tioned of  sulphur,  rochelle  salt  and  cream  of  tartar  lozenges  greatly  interested  the 
laity,  who  willingly  and  rapidly  bought  these  at  10  cents  per  box,  while  my  nearest 
competitor  offered  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  lozenges  at  5  cents  a  box. 

Through  the  display  of  chemical  glassware  the  students  of  the  high  school 
bought  their  flasks,  glass  and  rubber  tubing  and  also  chemicals  at  my  store  and 
also  remembered  me  when  their  families  were  in  need  of  any  drugs,  prescrip- 
tions, etc. 

The  display  of  the  flowering  larkspur  plant,  together  with  jars  of  the  whole 
and  ground  seed  and  the  finished  tincture,  has  greatly  helped  the  sale  of  the  drug 
as  well  as  the  preparation.     A  neat  show  card  in  your  window  announcing  that 
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you  keep  a  complete  line  of  chemicals  and  reagents  will  bring  to  your  store  stu- 
dents, amateur  and  professional  photographers  and  physicians  for  their  supplies 
and  other  goods. 

Conclusion:  The  subject  of  window  displays  is  most  certainly  an  important 
one.  In  fact  one  of  our  bright  pharmaceutical  editors  has  even  written  a  book, 
"Window  Displays  for  Druggists,"  of  which  two  editions  have  so  far  been  pub- 
lished. 

I  trust  that  my  suggestions  for  pharmaceutical  window  displays  will  be  some- 
what considered  and  will  have  the  desired  effect,  namely,  that  more  displays  will 
be  made  pertaining  to  pharmacy,  displays  which  will  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
public  and  the  physicians,  and  which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  profession  of  pharmacy. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Ford  :  "It  is  refreshing  to  hear  of  the  many  things  that  we  can  put  in  our  windows. 
I  think  about  the  nicest  window  display  I  have  seen  is  the  one  represented  in  the  hall  outside, 
consisting  of  native  medicinal  plants.  Especially  effective  as  window  ornaments  are  drug 
plants,  concerning  which  the  public  has  more  or  less  information,  as  the  Conium  plant  with 
which  Socrates  destroyed  his  ife,  or  the  Henbane  plant,  the  juice  of  which  was  injected  into 
the  ear  of  Hamlet's  father.  A  good  window  display  can  also  be  made  from  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
preparations.  We  had  one  at  Denver  a  while  ago  consisting  of  the  best  looking  preparations 
put  up  in  good  style  in  gallon  bottles.  Such  a  display  commands  the  attention  of  both  physi- 
cians and  the  laity. 

"Anything  which  has  life  or  possesses  motion  is  effective  as  a  window  display,  such  as  re- 
volving mechanical  devices,  etc. 

"I  have  had  a  good  many  window  displays  along  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Raubenheimer. 
One  of  the  most  effective  consisted  of  the  slow  dropping  of  a  potassium  iodide  solution  into 
a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  Each  drop  as  it  strikes  the  chloride  solution  becomes  pink, 
then  red,  and  falls  to  the  bottom  in  a  red  layer,  leaving  a  colorless  solution  above." 


SIMPLIFIED  METHODS  OF  RECORDING  CHARGE  SALES. 


AMBROSE  HUNSBERGER. 


This  brief  communication  is  offered  without  pretense  of  embodying  entirely 
new  suggestions,  or  of  outlining  hitherto  unknown  methods  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem of  charge  sales,  but  rather  with  the  idea  that  its  presentation  might  encourage 
an  interchange  of  individual  views  and  experiences  from  which  a  "composite" 
impression  could  be  made  which  would  more  nearly  present  the  ideal  method  of 
entering  charge  sales  unfailingly,  quickly  and  accurately. 

Two  classes  of  stores  may  be  eliminated  as  having  no  vital  interest  in  this  topic : 
the  one  class  being  made  up  of  the  very  small  drug  stores  having  few  or  no  charge 
transactions,  while  the  other  embraces  the  very  large  stores — more  or  less  of  the 
"department"  type — in  which  systematic  records  of  both  cash  and  credit  sales  are 
conveniently  taken  care  of  by  assistants,  whose  duties  and  qualifications  are  purely 
clerical. 

The  class  which  is  most  vitally  concerned  in  this  problem  consists  of  what  might 
be  termed  the  average  drug  stores,  and  includes  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  establishments  devoted  to  the  practice  of  retail  pharmacy. 
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In  this  latter  class  of  stores  the  duties  devolving  upon  the  assistants  are  neces- 
sarily diversified  in  character,  partly  hecause  of  the  variety  of  lines  handled  and 
l>artly  on  account  of  the  long  business  hours,  which  necessitate  working  in  "shifts'' 
.and  requires  a  constant  rearrangement  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  This  rear- 
rangement of  duties  brings  about  a  certain  amount  of  divided  responsibility  be- 
cause of  the  resulting  uncompleted  transactions,  and  it  soon  develops  the  tendency 
among  the  members  of  an  establishment  to  de])cnd  upon  "the  other  fellow"  to 
complete  the  charge  sale,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  no  one  attends  to  this  im- 
portant part  of  the  transaction.  This  i)oint  is  well  illustrated  by  the  old  ])hrase 
which  tells  us  that  "that  which  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business." 

There  is  little  trouble,  of  course,  with  credit  sales  which  are  handled  individ- 
ually and  completely,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  daily  charge  sheet,  or  the  cash 
register,  where  but  a  step  and  a  few  pencil  strokes  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
record.  The  trouble  arises  when  you  are  out  front,  remote  from  register  or 
charge-pad,  possibly  serving  a  charge  customer,  when  your  busy  modern  Amer- 
ican citizen  comes  flying  in  through  the  door  and  breathlessly  requests  a  dollar  roll 
of  adhesive  plaster,  which  you  courteously  hand  to  him  from  a  nearby  shelf,  and 
he  disappears  as  rapidly  as  he  came  with  the  injunction  to  "charge  it."  You  are 
about  to  make  a  note  of  the  transaction,  but  are  met  at  the  half-way  point  by  a 
junior  assistant  with  a  request  for  information  regarding  a  rush  order  which  he  is 
packing  up,  and  after  disposing  of  him  you  apologetically  return  to  your  waiting 
customer,  having  decided  to  enter  up  the  adhesive  plaster  sale  along  with  the 
charge  sale  before  you.  When  finally  the  uninterrupted  sequence  of  drug  store 
events  has  enabled  you  to  get  in  touch  with  your  charging  system  you  have  prob- 
ably lost  all  recollection  of  the  man  in  a  hurry  for  a  roll  of  adhesive  plaster. 

While  such  occurrences  are  not  the  rule,  yet  there  are  a  sufficient  number  during 
a  year's  work  in  a  reasonably  busy  store  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  net 
profits  would  be  increased  materially  by  their  total  elimination. 

It  is  probably  true  that  in  many  stores  the  active  proprietor  is  the  chief  culprit. 
His  desire  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  unnecessarily  detaining  a  charge  customer 
occasionally  prompts  him  to  allow  the  purchaser  of  numerous  articles  to  depart 
before  making  a  complete  record  and  in  entering  the  charge  subsequently  impor- 
tant items  are  overlooked,  or  with  proper  gallantry  he  escorts  Mrs.  Jones  to  the 
door,  only  to  meet  ]\Irs.  Brown  coming  in  with  an  order  requiring  immediate 
attention,  and  the  first  transaction  is  forgotten,  or  perhaps  only  in  part  recalled  to 
memory.  Another  illustration  is  that  of  your  friend,  the  doctor,  with  whom  you 
discuss  at  length  a  topic  you've  had  in  mind  for  some  time  and  when  he  finally 
departs  you  have  probably  managed  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  doctor  bought  a 
two  dollar  hypodermic  syringe  on  credit  just  before  you  began  to  unlimber  your 
eloquence. 

The  proper  control  of  packages  sent  out  by  messenger,  express  or  post  also  pre- 
sents some  difficulties,  particularly  in  stores  where  the  amount  of  this  business 
falls  just  below  the  volume  that  would  warrant  the  organization  of  a  department 
having  this  work  in  charge. 

Taking  into  consideration,  then,  that  in  the  average  drug  store  the  organization 
of  departments,  properly  manned,  and  built  out  from  a  common  center  (cashier 
or  bookkeeper)  is  precluded  because  of  the  kaleidoscopic  character  of  the  trans- 
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actions  requiring  trained  assistants  with  shifting  hours  of  duty,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  establishing  of  a  system  of  properly  controlling  credit  sales  is  no  simple  prob- 
lem, and  if  not  given  the  deserved  consideration  may  seriously  menace  the  success 
of  a  business. 

The  successful  operation  of  methods  of  control  must  involve  anticipation  of  the 
cooperation  of  our  patrons.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  the  same  patron 
who  cheerfully  passes  twenty  minutes  in  a  department  store  awaiting  completion 
of  a  transaction  involving  the  purchase  of  a  paper  of  pins  will  turn  a  drug  store 
inside  out  if  detained  over  ten  minutes  by  the  preparation  of  a  prescription  which 
may  involve  the  handling  of  violent  poisons  and  require  the  utmost  skill  in  the 
manipulation.  And  how  does  he  explain  his  calm  attitude  toward  the  pin  trans- 
action— "Oh,  that's  their  system.  You  couldn't  run  a  department  store  without  a 
system."  A  logical  conclusion,  of  course,  but  did  his  own  sense  of  reasoning  lead 
him  to  it?  Why,  no,  the  department  store  simply  established  the  system,  enforced 
it,  and  the  pin  customer  is  so  well  used  to  it  that  he  almost  deludes  himself  with 
the  idea  that  it  was  his  own  suggestion.  And  why  does  he  fail  to  recognize  the 
need  for  system'  in  the  drug  store,  of  all  places  ?  Probably  because  his  experience 
has  taught  him  to  believe  that  the  department  store  would  rather  lose  the  sale  than 
fail  to  enter  the  charge,  while  the  druggist  would  rather  fail  to  enter  the  charge 
than  lose  the  sale. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  attitude  is  not  assumed  by  the  great  majority  of 
our  charge  customers,  but  applies  to  isolated  cases  such  as  any  of  you  can  prob- 
ably call  to  mind ;  and  it  is  those  cases  that  w^e  are  dealing  with — it  is  usually  the 
isolated,  the  odd,  the  unexpected  credit  transaction  that  we  forget  to  record.  Im- 
patience with  our  system  on  the  part  of  the  patron  must  be  overcome  by  a  judi- 
cious display  of  tact  and  diplomacy,  the  needs  of  our  patrons  must  be  supplied 
courteously,  intelligently,  and  with  dispatch,  and  then  without  undue  delay  or 
ostentation,  but  with  firm  insistence  for  a  complete  record  of  charge  purchases. 

While  perhaps  not  the  best  method  extant  the  scheme  of  carrying  paper  pads 
has  been  found  to  work  fairly  well.  An  important  part  of  this  system  is  involved 
in  carrying  the  pad  in  one's  pocket — a  promiscuous  distribution  of  pads  about  the 
establishment  and  a  wild  scramble  for  one  when  an  entry  is  to  be  made  is  neither 
dignified  nor  helpful.  They  should  be  distributed  among  the  members  and  their 
invariable  use  for  the  purposes  indicated  insisted  upon.  The  fair  success  of  this 
method  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  places  the  facilities  for  recording 
credit  transactions  immediately  under  one's  hand  at  all  times,  and  may  be  adapted 
to  cover  only  the  remote  parts  of  an  establishment,  or  to  include  all  transactions 
within  the  place  of  business.  The  ultimate  disposition  of  the  slips  is  governed  by 
the  next  step  in  the  credit  system — the  bookkeeping.  If  it  be  desirable  to  preserve 
the  original  entries  the  slips  may  be  placed  in  envelopes  properly  dated,  and  filed 
away. 

The  use  of  blank  sheets  in  these  pads  is  not  desirable,  for  several  reasons,  the 
chief  ones  being  the  lack  of  symmetry  in  the  placing  of  names  and  items,  which 
makes  the  work  of  transferring  more  difficult;  the  more  impressive  appearance  of 
a  printed  sheet  in  the  eyes  of  the  patron ;  and  the  further  fact  that  a  little  inge- 
nuity exercised  in  wording  the  printing  makes  the  sheet  do  double  and  even  triple 
duty,  in  that  it  may  be  made  to  serve  as  an  emergency  order  blank,  a  charge  slip. 
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and  an  identity  slip  that  stays  with  the  prescription  until  its  final  delivery  to  the 
proper  party.  The  wording  on  such  a  sheet  would  include  blank  spaces  for  name, 
address  and  date;  method  of  delivery  is  indicated  by  a  pencil-tick  following  the 
abbreviations  "Mess.."  "Post,"  "Ex.,"  "Call."  Charges  are  indicated  likewise 
after  "C.  O.  D.    Chg.  Pd.,"  and  the  identity  of  all  concerned  in  the  transaction  is 

indicated  by  "Ord'  by R'c'd  by Del'd  by The  time  to 

be  delivered  is  stated  after  "When" 

When  this  slip  is  used  to  enter  a  charge  it  is  filled  out  in  the  usual  manner, 
"Chg."  is  ticked  and  "del'd"  placed  after  "When."  If  used  for  the  other  purposes 
indicated  it  goes  through  the  usual  routine,  after  which  it  is  placed  on  the  charge 
tile  or  filed  with  "Orders  filled."  It  can  also  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
charge  against  the  messenger  who  takes  C.  O.  D.  deliveries.  If  desirable  these 
may  of  course  be  used  in  duplicate  with  the  aid  of  carbon  paper. 

The  commendable  points  of  this  method  are  its  simplicity,  accuracy,  but  it  won't 
do  to  say  it's  infallibility,  because  just  at  that  point  the  personal  equation  steps  in. 
However,  this  communication  may  bring  out  the  infallible  method,  since  the  spirit 
of  scientific  management  is  in  the  air,  and  there  is  no  one  more  deserving  of  dis- 
covering that  method  nor  better  entitled  to  its  use  than  the  retail  pharmacist. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Guilford:  "These  talks  on  bookkeeping  and  proper  management  of  drug  stores  have 
certainly  appealed  to  me.  I  conduct  two  large  stores  and  they  have  been  made  successful 
through  system,  through  bookkeeping  and  strict  accounting  for  cash  received.  I  have  in  my 
two  stores  the  best  cash  system  that  I  have  seen  in  any  drug  store  and  I  have  been  in  a  great 
many.  I  especially  believe  in  system  and  think  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  succeed  in  busi- 
ness without  system.  He  must  know  what  his  profits  are,  and  these  can  be  ascertained  only 
through  a  thorough  system  of  bookkeeping." 

Mr.  David  Stolz  :  "I  came  here  to  learn  something  and  have  gotten  hold  of  some  good 
things,  especially  the  "credit  system"  of  the  paper  just  read.  At  our  store  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  telephone  business,  and  consequently  a  number  of  charge  accounts.  We  have  one 
of  those  machines  in  which  there  are  three  rolls  of  paper.  The  top  one  is  the  original,  which 
we  put  into  the  customer's  package ;  the  blue  one  we  give  to  the  delivery  boy,  and  it  is  signed 
by  the  customer  when  the  package  is  delivered.  It  always  bears  the  name  of  the  party,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  if  the  customer  claims  he  did  not  receive  the  order  the  matter  can  be 
traced.  If  there  is  nobody  at  home,  the  boy  writes  on  the  slip,  "Left  at  the  front  door  or 
rear  door,"  etc.  If  the  package  is  sent  by  special  messenger,  it  is  indicated  what  messenger 
service  delivered  it. 

"Regarding  Mr.  Cook's  paper,  which  I  enjoyed  very  much.  He  gave  a  lot  of  different 
items  under  which  things  should  be  charged  in  the  store  accounts.  That  looks  very  good,  but 
where  you  have  a  store  and  employ  a  bookkeeper  and  have  many  large  charge  accounts  to 
your  customers  your  bookkeeper  has  all  she  can  do  to  itemize  these  accounts.  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  have  so  many  accounts,  as  Freight,  Drayage,  Clerk  Hire,  expense  of  this 
and  expense  of  that  all  under  different  items." 

Mr.  Hynson  :  "It  is  simply  a  question  of  information.  If  you  do  not  want  that  informa- 
tion, don't  keep  these  accounts.  The  whole  idea  of  keeping  accounts  is  to  see  how  much  you 
are  spending  for  freight  or  one  thing  or  another,  and  to  give  you  information  about  your 
business." 
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PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  SOCOTRA. 


ADOLPH  W.  MILLER,  M.  D.,  PH.  D. 


The  Island  of  Socotra,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  543  miles  distant  from 
Aden  and  120  miles  east  of  Cape  Guardafui,  has  been  regarded  as  the  source  of 
Socotrine  Aloes  by  the  earliest  writers  on  medicine,  as  well  as  by  later  authors. 
Although  the  island  is  in  the  direct  steamer  route  from  Aden  to  Colombo,  it  is 
almost  isolated  at  present,  principally  owing  to  the  absence  of  protected  harbors. 
During  the  monsoon  season  vessels  are  compelled  to  give  Socotra  a  wide  berth. 
Even  in  the  mildest  weather,  ships  of  larger  size  than  the  native  Arab  dhow  are 
compelled  to  anchor  some  miles  from  shore. 

Among  the  ancients,  Socotra  was  known  as  the  Island  of  Dioscorides,  who 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  aloes.  Both  this  and  the 
modern  name  are  usually  traced  back  to  a  Sanskrit  form  Duipa-Sakhadhara. 
meaning  the  Island  Abode  of  Bliss. 

Cosmas,  a  traveller  of  the  sixth  century,  says  that  the  people  of  Socotra  spoke 
Greek  and  that  they  were  largely  Christian,  having  a  Bishop  from  Persia. 

The  famous  Arab  traveller  and  geographer  of  the  twelfth  century.  Idrisi  Abu 
Abdallah  Muhammed,  al  Sherif  Al  Idrisi,  better  known  simply  as  El  Edrisi,  re- 
lates the  following  curious  tradition,  which  was  current  in  Eastern  countries  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century :  When  Alexander  the  Great  had  conquered  Persia, 
India  and  the  adjoining  islands,  his  tutor  Aristotle,  the  former  apothecary  of 
Athens,  advised  him  to  seek  the  island  that  produced  aloes.  Therefore,  when  he 
had  been  sated  with  his  conquests  in  India,  he  set  sail  for  Socotra,  the  climate  and 
fertility  of  which  he  admired.  Following  the  advice  of  Aristotle,  he  removed  the 
original  inhabitants  and  put  Greeks  in  their  place,  enjoining  the  latter  to  preserve 
carefully  the  plant  yielding  aloes,  on  account  of  its  utility  and  the  necessity  of 
employing  it  as  an  ingredient  in  certain  sovereign  remedies.  The  colony  of 
Ionian  Greeks,  which  he  established,  remained  under  his  protection  and  that  of  his 
successors,  acquiring  great  riches  in  course  of  time. 

When  the  religion  of  the  Messiah  appeared,  they  embraced  and  retained  the 
Christian  faith  up  to  the  time  of  Edrisi's  visit  in  1154.  The  Socotrans  remained 
Nestorian  Christians  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  but  they  have  gradually  lost 
all  traces  of  Christianity  except  a  reverence  for  the  cross.  They  now  practice 
South  Arabian  moon  worship. 

As  no  Greek  or  Roman  writer  confirms  Edrisi's  story,  it  is  probably  merely  a 
fable  invented  to  account  for  certain   facts.     Still  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
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Mohammedan  voyagers  of  the  ninth  ccntur\-  repeat  the  same  legend.  Masudi,  of 
the  tenth  century,  says  that  aloes  was  produced  then  only  in  Socotra  by  Greeks, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  had  improved  on  the 
original  methods  of  the  natives. 

The  Journ.  de  la  Soc.  Pharm.  Lusit.  of  1838  contains  a  letter  ad-dressed  in  1516 
by  Thome  Pyres,  an  apothecary  of  Cochin  to  Manuel,  King  of  Portgual,  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  most  highly  esteemed  aloes  is  grown  in  the  Island  of  Cacotora. 

The  records  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, contain  many  notices  of  aloes  being  bought  of  the  King  of  Socotra.  Well- 
stead,  who  visited  Socotra  in  1833  says  that  the  cultivation  of  aloes  had  then 
declined,  but  that  the  walls  which  had  enclosed  the  old  plantations  were  still  to  be 
seen.    At  that  time,  the  production  of  the  drug  was  a  monopoly  of  the  Sultan. 

Dr.  Kirk,  when  residing  in  Zanzibar  from  1866  to  1873,  noted  that  then  aloes 
from  Socotra  arrived  there  in  a  very  soft  state,  contained  in  goat  skins.  After 
being  transferred  to  wooden  boxes  and  having  solidified,  it  was  shipped  to  Euro- 
pean markets. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  report  on  the  Island  of  Socotra  has  been  furnished 
to  the  government  by  Chas.  K.  Moser,  United  States  Consul  at  Aden,  Arabia.  He 
states  that  the  island  is  about  IZ  miles  in  length  and  36  miles  wide  at  the  widest 
part,  and  that  the  population  is  now  estimated  at  13,000.  It  is  very  mountainous, 
the  Haghier  range  rising  from  2000  to  nearly  5000  feet,  and  forming  the  core  of 
the  island.  Although  very  rocky,  the  whole  island  is  exceedingly  fertile.  Many 
strange  forms  of  flora  are  found  on  the  mountain  slopes,  chief  among  these  being 
Dcndrosicyos  socotrana,  or  cucumber  tree;  Dracaena  cinnabari,  or  dragon's  blood 
tree  in  several  varieties ;  adeniums ;  euphorbias  and  three  species  of  the  frankin- 
cense tree  {BoswcUia  amccro,  B.  clongata  and  B.  socotrana).  All  of  these  trees 
have  immense  swollen  limbs,  suggestive  of  vegetable  elephantiasis.  By  means  of 
this  peculiarity,  these  plants  have  adapted  themselves  to  subsist  on  an  extremely 
dry  soil. 

Rain  rarely  falls  in  the  Haghier  range  except  during  the  months  from  ]May  to 
September,  when  the  streams  become  torrents  and  the  soil  is  then  completely  satu- 
rated. Most  of  these  trees  are  resin  bearing.  They  exude  a  thick  milky  substance, 
which  would  have  a  commercial  value  Were  it  to  be  obtained  in  a  less  isolated 
locality. 

In  ancient  times,  Socotra  was  famed  for  frankincense,  myrrh,  dragon's  blood 
and  spices.  Xow  Socotra  produces  more  dragon's  blood.  Myrrh  and  frankincense 
are  more  easily  procured  and  of  better  quality  from  Somaliland  and  other  locali- 
ties. The  Socotran  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  collect  the  products  from  the  wild 
trees  that  abound.  A  little  dragon's  blood  is  usually  used  as  a  dye,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  frankincense  is  shipped  to  Aden.  The  principal  item  of  export  is 
ghee,  a  butter  made  from  goat's  milk,  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  Arabs.  The 
natives  call  the  resin  of  the  frankincense  tree  luban,  which  is  the  proper  Arabic 
name  for  it,  derived  from  '""Lbnan."  This  is  the  Arabic  name  for  Mount  Leb- 
anon, which  is  so  called  from  the  milky  whiteness  of  its  perpetual  snow.  This 
same  term  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  and  in  the  Greek  Ubanos,  as  well  as  in  our  Latin 
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term  Olibanum,  which  is  simply  the  result  of  joining  the  Arabic  article  '"al"  with 
the  root  luban. 

The  frankincense  of  Socotra  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  Had- 
ramaut  and  Somaliland,  and  the  island  trees  secrete  a  smaller  quantity  of  the 
resin.  The  average  yield  per  tree  in  Socotra  is  about  two  pounds  each  year.  Its 
value  is  whatever  amount  of  rice,  ghee,  cotton  goods  or  kerosene  oil  the  collector 
can  persuade  the  Arab  trader  to  give  for  it. 

The  ruby-red  exudation  of  the  dragon's  blood  tree  is  valued  among  Orientals  as 
a  dye.  The  Socotrans  call  the  tree  A'aree-ib  and  the  dragon's  blood  resin 
Mu'soi'lo.  Like  the  incense,  these  trees  stand  in  thousands  on  the  Haghier  hills, 
and  a  large  source  of  revenue  could  be  obtained  from  their  milky  juices.  Fifteen 
fraselas,  or  about  48  pounds  of  dragon's  blood  is  considered  to  be  worth  five 
goats,  which  the  Arab  trader  will  value  at  ten  Maria  Theresa  dollars,  or  about 
$4.46.  According  to  this  somewhat  complicated  calculation,  the  dragon's  blood  is 
worth  about  10  cents  per  pound. 

The  finest  kind  of  frankincense  or  al-luban  ofifered  in  the  Aden  market  is  used 
as  incense  in  the  Latin  churches  and  in  the  richest  Mohammedan  mosques  of  the 
East,  where  it  is  called  "luban  dakkar."  The  price  of  the  best  kind  varies  from 
$11.50  to  $18.00  per  bokkar,  consisting  of  three  baskets,  each  containing  one  hun- 
dredweight. The  second  quality  of  a  clear,  transparent,  nearly  white  color  is 
exported  only  to  Cairo,  where  it  is  in  great  demand,  as  the  Arabs  use  it  as  a  chew- 
ing gum  for  the  prevention  of  thirst.  Its  price  varies  from  $1.00  to  $4.00  per 
maund  of  32  pounds. ,    It  is  called  "luban  haali,"  meaning  sweet  incense. 

The  third  quality  is  of  dark  brownish  color  and  is  used  by  the  poorer  classes  as 
an  incense  and  as  a  fumigant  for  driving  away  mosquitoes  and  other  insects.  The 
merchants  pay  from  16  to  33  cents  per  maund  of  32  pounds  for  this  grade. 

The  natives  of  the  interior  grow  small  patches  of  dhoorra,  tobacco  and  cotton. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  the  raising  of  sheep,  goats,  asses  and  camels,  and  a 
very  fine  breed  of  humpless  cattle,  quite  distinct  from  those  met  with  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Civet  cats  are  occasionally  caught  and  the  civet  obtained  from  them  is  used 
locally.  Wild  asses  in  thousands  roam  through  some  parts  of  the  island.  Fre- 
quently the  young  are  caught  by  the  Bedouins  and  trained  to  domestic  uses. 

The  Socotran  cow  is  the  most  beautiful  and  important  of  the  native  animals. 
She  is  without  the  hump,  w^hich  characterizes  Indian  cattle.  Even  in  the  dryest 
season,  she  always  presents  a  sleek,  well  nourished  appearance.  Her  milk  is  rich 
in  butter  fats ;  two  and  three  gallons  per  day  is  a  frequent  yield  of  the  choice 
cows.  The  Socotran  cows  are  fawn  color,  and  in  general  appearance  they  are 
much  like  the  Alderney.  As  they  appear  to  be  the  ideal  dairy  animals  for  hot,  dry 
countries,  the  Indian  government  is  endeavoring  to  introduce  them  into  India. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  above  account  no  mention  is  made  of  any  Socotran 
aloes  being  at  present  produced  and  exported  from  that  island.  Most  probably 
that  which  is  now  sold  under  the  name  of  Socotrine  aloes  is  all  obtained  from 
Zanzibar,  Moka  and  other  countries. 
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The  1908  edition  of  Brockhaus'  Konversations  Lexikon  makes  the  positive 
assertion  that  at  present  no  aloes  whatever  is  obtained  in  Socotra. 

It  is  therefore  an  open  question  as  to  whether  those  who  still  dispense  and  sell 
Socotrine  aloes  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  rigid  provisions  of  the  Pure  Food  and 
Durg  Law  of  1906. 

Even  if  it  could  be  established  that  a  certain  lot  of  aloes  was  actually  the  product 
of  the  Aloe  socotrina,  Lumarck,  this  would  not  entitle  the  drug  to  be  sold  as  Soco- 
trine aloes,  as  the  Aloe  socotrina  was  shown  by  Bolus  to  be  indigenous  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  while  the  true  Socotrine  aloes  was  formerly  obtained  from  the 
Aloe  Perryi  of  J.  G.  Baker,  and  a  dwarf  species  with  spotted  leaves. 


BUSINESS  CREDIT  AND  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Practically  all  business  in  the  United  States  is  done  upon  credit,  and  the  accurate 
placing  of  a  man's  rating  is  one  of  the  carefully  studied  commercial  sciences  of 
the  day.  That  merchant  is  foolish  who  does  not  give  the  information  requested 
by  creditors  or  by  commercial  agencies,  and  who  does  not  comply  with  all  of  the 
requirements  of  the  situation.  Insurance  protection  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
problem  of  credit,  and  every  merchant  owes  it  to  his  creditors  as  well  as  to  him- 
self to  see  that  he  buys  fire  insurance  of  the  proper  kind  and  quantity.  So  im- 
portant is  this  consideration  that  the  National  Credit  Men's  Association,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  published  no  fewer  than  six  booklets  on  the  relation 
of  insurance  to  credit.  And  yet  every  day  merchants  are  being  burned  out  with 
little  or  no  insurance,  thus  subjecting  themselves  and  all  their  creditors  to  losses 
for  which  there  is  no  excuse  at  all. — BnUetin  of  Pharmacy. 


CLAMS  AND  CALAMITY. 

A  cooped-up,  imprisoned,  bilious  druggist,  can  neither  be  a  good  husband,  father 
or  citizen,  and  it  is  your  plain  sacred  duty  to  yourself,  your  family  and  your  state 
to  help  in  the  regeneration  of  pharmacy.  Don't  be  a  clam — don't  breathe  calamity 
— get  up  and  out,  and  emancipate  yourself.  Don't  sit  in  your  store,  studying  the 
race  cards  or  devouring  yellow  literature;  read  your  drug  journals,  see  what 
others  are  doing,  and  tell  others  what  you  are  doing;  help  the  editors,  poor 
fellows,  to  make  their  columns  good  lively  reading,  and  you  will  help  others  as 
well  as  vourself. — W.  Bodemann. 
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Abstracts  from  the  Report  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy  for  the  year  1912,  by  C.  Lewis 
Diehl,  Reporter. 

(Second  Installment.) 

Fehling's  Solution  :  Evolution  of  the  Orig- 
inal (^Empirical)  to  the  Present-day  {Exact) 
Composition. — O.  Liining  contributes  the  re- 
sults of  an  inquiry  into  the  gradual  evolution 
of  the  originally  simple,  though  empirical 
formula  given  by  Fehling  (1848),  to  that 
modernly  insisted  on,  which  requires  great 
exactitude  in  the  quantities  of  copper  sulphate 
(34.639  gm.)  and  of  sodium  hydroxide 
(51.6  gm.)  to  the  liter.  By  his  original  form- 
ula, Fehling  simply  endeavored  to  produce  a 
stable  solution,  without  reflecting  upon  the 
possible  use  of  the  reagent  for  the  quantita- 
tive determination  of  glucose ;  he  directed 
that  40  gm.  pure  crystallized  cupric  sulphate 
be  dissolved  in  approximately  160  gm.  water, 
and  to  the  cold  solution  the  addition  of  160 
gm.  potassium  tartrate  in  500  gm.  caustic  soda 
solution,  sp.  gr.  1.12  and  sufficient  water  to 
make  1  liter  at  15°  C.  But  subsequently 
(1849),  believing  that  1  Mol.  of  sugar  corre- 
sponds to  10  Alois,  of  cupric  sulphate,  he  rec- 
ommended the  further  addition  of  water  so 
as  to  produce  1154.4  cc.  of  the  reagent,  which 
possessed  this  relation  to  the  sugar,  and  this 
soon  led  to  the  reduction  of  the  cupric  sul- 
phate to  34.639  gm.  in  the  formula  producing 
the  original  volume  of  1  liter.  The  author 
then  interestingly  describes  the  further  evolu- 
tion until  the  present  formula,  used  almost 
universally,  was  adopted,  this  consisting,  as 
is  well  known,  of  two  solutions,  to  be  mixed 
in  equal  volumes  as  required,  viz. :  No.  1, 
34.639  gm.  Cupric  Sulphate  dissolved  in  water 
to  make  500  cc. ;  No.  2,  51.6  NaOH  (in  100 
cc.  Water)  and  173.0  gm.  Rochelle  Salt  in 
sufficient  water  to  make  500  cc.  The  author 
proves  from  the  literature  that  the  insistence 
on  the  fractions  of  copper  sulphate  and  NaOH 
is  not  necessary.  The  quantities  may  be 
rounded  off  to  34  and  51  gm.  respectively,  and 
this  should  be  done  in  the  published  formulas 
for  this  solution. — Apoth.  Ztg.,  XXVII 
(1912),  No.  10,  91-92. 


Fern  Rhizomes:  Anthelmintic  J'aliie  of 
Various  Sorts. — In  view  of  the  statement  that 
the  ethereal  extract  of  Dryopteris  dilatata  is 
at  least  four  times  as  active  as  the  corre- 
sponding extract  of  the  official  Aspidium  filix- 
nias  rhizome,  and  has  therefore  been  sug- 
gested to  replace  male  fern  in  the  various 
pharmacopoeias,  H.  Rosendahl  has  examined 
a  number  of  anthelmintic  fern  rhizomes,  his 
results  confirming  the  inferiority  of  Dryop- 
teris dilatata.  The  yield  of  ethereal  extract 
is  about  the  same  (10%)  ;  but  while  it  takes 
from  8-10  gm.  of  oleo-resin  of  Aspidium  to 
drive  off  the  Bothricephalus  latus,  it  requires 
only  2  gm.  of  the  oleo-resin  prepared  from 
the  rhizome  of  Dryopteris  dilatata,  or  4  gm. 
of  that  from  D.  dilatata  var.  spinlosa — the 
latter  yielding  however  as  much  as-  17%  of 
oleo-resin.  The  rhizomes  of  other  ferns 
yielded  very  small  percentage  of  oleo-resin : 
Filicis  aquilini,  20%;  Filicis  feminae,  0.9%; 
Filicis  alpcstris,  0.7%.  Under  the  microscope 
these  extracts  exhibit  various  crystalline 
structures  which  serve  well  for  their  identifi- 
cation.—Apoth.  Ztg.,  XXVI  (1911),  No.  27, 
217;  from  Svensk.  Farmaceutist  Tidskrift, 
1911,  No.  5,  85-89. 

Ferrous  Salts:  Dimethylglyoxim  a  Sensi- 
tive Reagent  for  Ferrous  Salts. — If  to  a  drop 
of  the  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt  a  little  tar- 
taric acid  is  added,  followed  by  about  1  cc.  of 
alcoholic  solution  of  dimethylglyoxim  and  the 
mixture  is  then  supersaturated  with  ammonia, 
an  immediate  intense  red  coloration  results, 
resembling  that  produced  by  rosolic  acid  with 
alkalies.  The  reaction  is  more  sensitive  than 
any  of  the  known  ferrous  reactions,  but  is  not 
so  stable  on  exposure  to  air,  because  the  fer- 
rous compound  is  slowly  converted  into  the 
ferric  state  and  the  color  disappears  when 
this  conversion  is  complete.  It  reappears, 
however,  on  the  addition  of  a  reducing  agent, 
such  for  example  as  stannous  chloride,  me- 
tallic zinc,  etc.  The  reagent  is  not  suitable 
for  the  determination  of  small  traces  of  fer- 
rous salts,  either  by  themselves  or  in  admix- 
ture with  ferric  salts,  since  by  the  supersat- 
uration  of  the  acid  fluid  with  ammonia  con- 
siderable heat  is  developed,  resulting  in  the 
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rapid  conversion  of  the  ferrous  to  ferric 
oxide,  which  does  not  give  the  reaction. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  13,  126;  from 
Chem.  Ztg.,  1912,  No.  6. 

Fixed  Oils  and  Fats :  Improved  Method  of 
Determining  the  Iodine  Number. — G.  O.  Gae- 
bel  has  used  with  advantage  the  potassium 
bromide-bromate  solution,  directed  in  the  G. 
P.  V.  for  phenol  determinations,  for  the  de- 
termination of  the  iodine  number  in  fats  and 
oils.  The  bromate  solution  is  prepared  by- 
dissolving  1/60  Mol.  of  potassium  bromate 
and  5/60  Mol.  of  potassium  bromide  in  suflfi- 
cient  water  to  make  1  liter,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  iodine  number  is  carried  out  with 
this  as  follows  : 

The  usual  quantity  of  fat  or  oil  is  weighed 
into  a  glass-stoppered  flask  of  about  400  cc. 
and  dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  carbon  tetrachlor- 
ide; 50  cc.  of  the  bromide-bromate  solution 
are  added,  mixed  by  rotating  in  the  flask,  and 
the  mixture  is  strongly  acidulated  with  30  cc. 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (1:5).  The  flask  is 
then  securely  closed  with  the  slightly  para- 
fined  glass  stopper,  vigorously  shaken  once  or 
twice,  and  then  set  aside  at  the  room  tempera- 
ture protected  from  light.  After  permitting 
time  for  the  complete  reaction,  the  absorbed 
bromine  is  determined  by  carefully  raising 
the  stopper,  adding  about  1  gm.  potassium 
iodide  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  then  shaking 
vigorously  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  adding 
about  50  cc.  of  water,  using  this  for  rinsing 
the  stopper  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the 
flask.  Finally  the  iodine  liberated  by  the  ex- 
cess of  bromate  used  is  titrated  in  the  usual 
manner  with  l/lO  N-thiosulphate,  using  starch 
paste  as  indicator.  A  blank  experiment  is 
made  with  50  cc.  of  the  bromide-bromate  so- 
lution, and  from  the  data  so  obtained  the 
iodine  number  is  readily  ascertained  by  calcu- 
lation (1  cc.  1/10  N,  Na2S203=l  cc.  1/10  N— 
Br.  =1  cc.  1/10  N— 1=0.012692  gm.  iodine). 
The  results  correspond  quite  accurately  with 
the  Hiibl  numbers  given  in  the  G.  P.  V. — 
Arch.  d.  Pharm.,  250  (1912),  No.  1. 

Fluidextracts:  Methods  of  Valuation. — 
Dr.  E.  Amort  and  Dr.  W.  Rothe,  staff- 
apothecaries  of  the  German  War-Depart- 
ment, commendably  discuss  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  valuation 
of  medicaments  in  general,  but  find  that  the 
proposed  methods  for  the  valuation  of  galen- 
ical preparations,  such  as  fluidextracts  and 
tinctures,  are  as  yet  deficient  and  lacking  in 
exactness,  being  in  many  instances  confined 
to  determinations  of  specific  gravity  and  resi- 


due of  evaporation.  The  authors  have  sub- 
jected a  number  of  fluidextracts  to  examina- 
tion and  make  a  detailed  report  of  their  ob- 
servations and  results.  In  a  series  of  six 
purchased  samples  of  fluidextracts  of  con- 
durango  they  obtained  in  four  of  them  fig- 
ures which  varied  materially  from  those  ob- 
tained with  a  fluid  extract  of  their  own  prep- 
aration. They  conclude  from  their  results 
that  the  determination  of  specific  gravity  and 
dry  residue  of  evaporation  alone  gives  no 
criterion  of  quality,  but  that  the  shaking  out 
process  with  suitable  solvents,  in  conjunction 
with  the  determination  of  dry  residue,  affords 
a  valuable  criterion  of  quality  and  conscien- 
tious adherence  to  the  prescribed  process  of 
preparation.  To  this  should  be  added  the 
determination  of  the  tannin  precipitate  and 
of  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  fluidextract. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  18,  175-176. 

Formosa  Opium  :  Characters. — K.  Dieter- 
ich  reports  the  results  of  a  chemical  exami- 
nation of  three  authentic  specimens  of  For- 
mosa opium,  received  from  Dr.  Ishizu,  the 
Japanese  Commissioner  having  charge  of  the 
Japan  Division  of  the  International  Hygienic 
Exhibiton.  These  opiums  were,  unlike  the 
ordinary  opiums,  apparently  obtained  by  a 
method  of  extraction,  and  therefore  essenti- 
ally extracts  of  opium,  but  inferior  not  alone 
to  extracts  obtained  from  the  drug  but  to 
the  opium  itself.  The  three  samples  were 
identical  in  appearance,  of  a  brown-black 
color,  thick-liquid,  extract-like,  and  in  odor 
resembled  the  ordinary  extract.  Under  the 
lens  they  were  shown  to  be  free  from  the 
plant-elements  that  characterize  ordinary 
opium.  Subjected  to  analysis  by  two  of  his 
chemists  (Weinhagen  and  Mix)  the  results 
were  as  follows : 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  3 

Moisture    24.37  20.68  25.96 

Ash... 3.58  3.74  2.55 

Water  Soluble  substance 

dried  at  100° 64.14  61.26  63.56 

Morphine  Content 5.27  7.55  5.71 

The  presence  of  meconic  acid  was  deter- 
mined in  each  of  the  samples. — Pharm. 
Zeutralh.,  LIII  (1912),  No.  5,  114. 

Lactic  Acid:  Reactions. — C.  Reichard  has 
made  comprehensive  investigations  of  cer- 
tain lactic  acid  reactions,  and  describes  a 
number  that  are  particularly  characteristic, 
such,  for  example  as  those  obtained  with 
potassium  dichromate,  ammonium  heptamo- 
lybdate,  and  potassium  ferricyanide.  The 
addition  of  a  little  pulverized  potassium  di- 
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chromate  to  a  drop  of  lactic  acid,  produces 
gradually,  over  blue-green,  a  nickel-green  col- 
oration, while  ammoniumheptamolybdate  pro- 
duces under  the  same  conditions  at  first  a 
sky-blue  color,  also  gradually  changing  to 
nickel-green.  A  solution  of  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  yields  with  lactic  acid  a  characteristic 
yellow  coloration. — Pharm.  Zentralh.,  LTII 
(1912),  No.  3,  51-56. 

Lecithin  :  Question  of  Solubility  in  Water. 
— In  view  of  the  interest  that  has  in  recent 
years  been  manifested  in  medicine  and 
pharmacy  concerning  lecithin  and  its  prepa- 
rations, resulting  in  the  endeavor  to  present 
it  for  internal  exhibition  in  form  of  solutions, 
wines  ,and  syrups.  Dr.  P.  Salzmann  has  made 
a  comprehensive  inquiry  to  ascertain  from 
the  literature  whether  the  assumption  that 
lecithin  from  egg-yellow  is  soluble  in  water 
to  form  clear  solutions  is  justified  by  the 
facts.  According  to  the  most  recent  re- 
searches, lecithin  is  a  monaminophosphatid, 
containing  for  one  atom  of  phosphorus  one 
atom  of  nitrogen,  and  is  composed  of  glycero-  ■ 
phosphoric  acid,  cholin,  and  two  fatty  acids — 
probably  stearic  and  palmitic  or  oleic.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  latest  writers  (for  ex- 
ample by  Thierfelder)  as  presenting  a  plastic, 
wax-like  mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
chlorform,  carbon  disulphade,  benzol,  and 
fixed  oils,  but  simply  swells  up  in  water, 
forming  a  pasty  mass  which,  when  greatly 
diluted,  forms  a  colloidal  solution.  It  is 
therefore  regarded  by  the  author  mentioned, 
and  by  others  who  have  made  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  subject,  as  being  an  "organic 
colloid,"  capable  of  suspension  in  water  so  as 
to  produce  an  apparent  solution,  but  readily 
precipitated  from  such  suspension  by  many 
substances,  such  as  acids,  metallic  salts,  etc., 
and  even  by  alcohol,  which  by  itself  dis- 
solves lecithin  readily  and  completely.  To 
meet  a  demand  for  water-soluble  lecithin, 
such  a  preparation  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced under  the  name  of  "water-soluble  egg- 
phosphatid."  Examined  by  R.  Cohn,  this 
product  was  found  to  contain  sodium  chlor- 
ide, glycerin,  nitrogenous  matter,  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid  and  water,  but  not  a  trace 
of  lecithin.  This  product  is  therefore  in  no 
sense  a  lecithin  preparation,  nor  are  the  solu- 
tions, syrups  and  wines  that  are  made  from 
it.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  14,  1.34. 

Milk  Sugar:  Contamination  with  Bacte- 
riae. — Experiments  made  by  Dr.  H.  Kiihl  to 
determine  the  queries  whether  commercial 
milk   sugar   is    contaminated   with   bacteriae, 


and  if  so,  what  is  their  nature,  convince  him 
that  commercial  milk  sugar  frequently  does 
not  respond  to  hygienic  requirements,  and 
that  besides  inorganic  and  nitrogenous  im- 
purities, as  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
others,  it  also  contains  bacterial  impurities 
which,  in  some  cases,  are  of  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  nature. — Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII 
(1912),  No.  11.  lOJ;  from  Siidd.  Apoth.  Ztg., 
1912,  No.  1. 

Paraldehyde :  Estimation  of  Acidity  and 
Acetaldehyde. — While  the  G.  P.  V.  defines 
Paraldehyde  to  be  a  "clear,  colorless  liquid, 
containing  about  4%  of  acetaldehyde,"  it  gives 
tests  which  do  not  correspond  with  a  paralde- 
hyde containing  4%  of  acetaldehyde.  More- 
over, the  pharmacopoeia  is  silent  regarding 
the  acidity,  although  all  paraldehydes  have  an 
acid  reaction,  which  increases  by  age  and 
has  the  effect  of  vitiating  the  test  by  consum- 
ing a  portion  of  the  liberated  alkali  before 
its  titration  with  HCl.  After  a  comprehen- 
sive study,  E.  Richter  finds  that  paraldehyde 
should  not  contain  more  than  0.5%  of  acetal- 
dehyde, since  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain 
such  paraldehyde  on  the  market,  as  shown  by 
the  analytical  results  obtained  with  commer- 
cial samples.  If,  however,  the  G.  P.  persists 
in  admitting  paraldehyde  containing  as  much 
as  4%  of  acetaldehyde,  the  tests  should  be 
carried  out  as  follows : 

Ten  gm.  of  paraldehyde  are  dissolved  in 
100  cc.  of  water  by  agitation;  2  drops  of 
phenolphthalin  solution  are  added,  followed 
by  KOH  solution,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
last  drop  produces  a  red  color.  For  this  pur- 
pose not  more  than  0.5  cc.  of  normal  KOH 
solution  should  be  required,  indicating  a 
ma.ximum  content  of  0.3%  of  acetic  acid  (1 
cc.  N— KOH  solution=0.06003  gm.  Acetic 
Acid).  Now,  20  cc.  of  sodium  sulphite  so- 
lution (25  gm.  of  crystallized  salt  in  100  cc. 
of  water)  are  added,  and  the  mixture  of  20 
cc.  of  the  same  sodium  sulphite  solution  is 
then  ascertained,  and  deducted  from  the 
amount  first  obtained.  The  remainder  should 
not  exceed  9.1  cc.  Normal  HCl,  indicating  a 
maximum  content  of  4%  of  acetaldehyde;  or 
not  more  than  1.15  cc.  if  the  sample  con- 
tains only  0.5%  of  acetaldehyde  (1  cc.  Nor- 
mal HC1=0.044  gm.  acetaldehyde).  As  the 
result  of  his  experiments,  the  author  feels 
justified  in  recommending  the  following  phar- 
macopoeial  definition  for  a  good  paraldehyde : 
Sp.  Gr.,  0.998—1000;  acidity,  0.3%;  acetalde- 
hyde,   0.5%;    metaldehyde     (not     heretofore 
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considered),  0.1  to  0.2%.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII 
(1912),  No.  13,  125. 

Solomon's  Seal:  Proximate  Examination 
of  the  Fruits. — Ernest  A.  Rayner  reports  the 
results  of  a  proximate  examination  of  the 
berries  of  Solomon's  Seal  (Polygonatiim  bi- 
Horum),  picked  at  Saginaw,  N.  C,  in  the 
summer  of  1910.  These  berries,  when  dried, 
resembled  huckleberries  in  size  and  appear- 
ance. The  outer  husk  is  relatively  small,  the 
main  part  of  the  berry  consisting  of  a  cluster 
of  about  ten  small,  round,  hard,  and  .very 
tough  seeds.  The  analysis  showed  them  to 
contain :  Sugars  (glucose  and  a  trace  of 
fructose),  12.48%;  Oil  (mainly  ricinolate), 
2.00%;  nitrogen,  1.88%;  Ash  (SiOaFe^O;), 
AlcOs,  CaO,  MgO,  K.0,  Na20,  P2O5,  SO3), 
2.27%;  other  substances,  cellular  tissue,  water, 
81.37%.— Chem.  News,  June  21,  1912,  289-290. 

Thorium  :  Separation  and  Estimation  with 
Sebacic  Acid. — ^While  working  upon  the  sepa- 
ration of  thorium  from  the  rare  earths,  T.  O. 
Smith  and  C.  James  observed  that  sebacic 
acid  gave  a  precipitate  in  a  neutral  solution 
which  appeared  to  be  quantitative.  The 
thorium  sebacate  settles  readily  as  a  volumi- 
nous granular  precipitate  and  is  easily  sepa- 
rated on  the  filter,  while  solutions  of  cerium, 
lanthanum,  yttrium,  etc.,  give  no  precipitate 
with  sebacic  acid  even  .upon  boiling.  In  order 
to  test  the  availability  of  sebacic  acid  for  the 
estimatiou  of  thorium,  50  cc.  of  a  standard- 
ized solution  (0.005572  gm.  ThO-  in  1  cc.) 
were  heated  in  a  250  cc.  flask  to  the  boiHng 
point,  a  slight  excess  of  a  hot  solution  of 
sebacic  acid  was  slowly  added,  with  continu- 
ous stirring,  and  the  precipitate,  which  was 
formed  at  once,  was  immediately  collected 
and  washed  on  a  filter  with  boiling  water, 
then  rapidly  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  as 
thorium  dioxide.  A  series  of  experiments 
demonstraetd  the  accuracy  of  the  method, 
and,  furthermore,  that  the  presence  of  other 
rare  earths — cerium,  lanthanum,  praseody- 
mum,  neodymium,  samarium,  gadolinium, 
etc.,  did  not  vitiate  the  result.  The  thorium 
sebacate  washes  readily,  and  the  operation 
may  be  performed  with  ease  in  a  very  short 
time.— Chem.  News,  March  8,  1912,  109. 

Tincture  of  Iodine:  Liability  to  Change 
and  Expedients  for  Its  Prevention. — Th. 
Budde,  staff-apothecary  in  the  German  War 
Department,  finds  that  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions there  is  a  loss  of  iodine  as  such  in  the 
tincture  of  iodine  of  the  G.  P.  amounting  to 
as  much  as  20%,  in  the  course  of  9  months, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  hydrogen  iodide, 


acetic    ether    and    aldehyde.     This   change   is 
particularly  rapid  during  the  first  8  days,  but 
is  materially  retarded  by  the  addition  of  3.5 
gm.    of    KI   or    Nal    for    10   gm.    of   iodine. 
Nevertheless,   the   changes   during   6   months 
are  so  great  that  a  tincture  should  not  be  dis- 
pensed after  it  has  been  prepared  that  long. 
Moreover,   it  should  be  preserved   in   glass- 
stoppered  bottles,  contained  in  a  tin  can  lined 
with  asbestos  on  the  inner  side,  the  asbestos 
containing  an  iodine-combining  substance.  It 
has  been  a  problem  of  the  military  sanitary 
authorities  to  devise  means  for  supplying  this 
tincture  in  a  practically  unchanged  condition. 
This  has    been    solved    by  supplying  sealed 
vials,   each  containing   10  gm.  of  iodine  and 
3.0  gm.  of  potassium,  10  of  such  vials  being 
enclosed  in  a  card  box.     When  the  tincture  is 
needed,  the  contents  of  a  vial  are  dissolved  in 
90  gm.  of  alcohol,  with  instruction  not  to  use 
the  tincture  so  prepared  after  it  is  6  months 
old.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  18,  176. 
Tungsten :     Neiu    Assay    Method.— B.    M. 
Divani  observes  that  when  tungsten  is  in  the 
condition  of  tungstate  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
cipitate and  estimate  the  tungsten  in  the  form 
of  the  trioxidc — WO3 — all  that  is  needed  be- 
ing to  acidify  the  solution  with  HCl,  HNO3, 
or     even    H2S04.     But    tungstic    acid    being 
slightly  soluble  in  mineral  acids,  it  is  usually 
advised  to  render  it  insoluble  by  repeatedly 
evaporating    (and   resolution   of)    the   acidu- 
lated  solution   and   finally  warming   the   dry 
residue  for  some  time  at  120°  C.     To  avoid 
this    tedious    and    time-consuming    operation, 
the  author  now  suggests  for  study  a  method 
based  upon  the  precipitation  of  tungstic  acid 
by  an  excess  of  a  solution  of  freshly-prepared 
stannous   chloride    (50   gm.   crystals  per  200 
cc)    which   precipitates   the   tungsten   in   the 
form  of  the  tungsten  oxide — W2O0 — the  re- 
action being  quite  sensitive.     In  the  experi- 
ment described  by  the  author,  2  gm.  of  abso- 
lutely pure   tungstic   acid   was    dissolved    in 
just  enough  concentrated  ammonia  water,  and 
the  solution  diluted  to  1  liter.     To  50  cc.  of 
this  solution  20  cc.  of  the  solution  of  stan- 
nous chloride  is  added,  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes  and  the  precipitate  washed 
with  zvarm  water ;  then  calcined  and  weighed. 
The   floeculent   precipitate    settles    rapidly   in 
the  water,  so  that  the  washing  is  quickly  ef- 
fected  without   loss.     The   results    are   quite 
accurate,  as  proven  by  a  number  of  experi- 
ments described. — Chem.  News,  Feb.  2,  1912, 
56 ;  from  Chem.  Engineer,  XIV,  No.  24. 
Turpentine    Oils:     Products  of   Oxidation 
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by  Atmospheric  Air. — American  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, pinene  from  the  same,  Russian  oil  of 
turpentine,  and  sylvestrene  prepared  from  the 
same,  were  subjected  by  C.  T.  Kingzett  and 
R.  C.  Woodcock  to  the  oxidizing  effect  of  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  air,  in  two  series  of 
experiments : 

(1)  By  exposing  the  oils  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water  to  a  current  of  air  at  65°  C. 
for  24  hours,  and  then  examining  the  aqueous 
solution. 

(2)  By  exposing  the  oils  previously  dried 
over  ignited  calcium  chloride,  to  a  current  of 
dry  air  at  65°  to  69°  C.  during  several  weeks 
(when  they  showed  the  following  specific 
gravities :  Amer.  turpentine  oil,  0.931 ;  pinene, 
0.962 ;  Russ.  turpentine  oil,  0.940 ;  sylvestrene, 
0  958),  then  shaking  with  half  the  volume  of 
water,  and  examining  the  solution.  The  re- 
sults were  as  follows : 

First  Experiment. 
Yield  of  Oxidation  products: 

Formic  Acid        Acetic  Acid 

Amer.  Oil 0.017%  0.038% 

Pinene   0.14%  0.057% 

Russ.  Oil 0.026%  0.108% 

Sylvestrene    0 .  16%  0 .  086% 

Formalde-  Acetalde- 
hyde  hyde 

Amer.   Oil Indications        None 

Pinene   Indications        None 

Russ.  Oil Indications        None 

Sylvestrene    Indications        None 

Second  Experiment. 
Yield  of  Oxidation  products : 

Formic  Acid  Acetic  Acid 

Amer.  Oil 0.055%  0.024% 

Pinene   0.054%  0.186% 

Russ.  Oil 0.13%  0.08% 

Sylvestrene   0.059%  0.264% 

Formaldehyde      H-O: 

Amer.  Oil None  0.71    vol. 

Pinene  Indications      0.348  vol. 

Russ.  Oil None  1.06   vol. 

Sylvestrene  Indications      0.532  vol. 

— Chem.  News,  Jan.  19,  1912,  26-27. 

Water:  Decomposition  by  Magnesium  at 
Ordinary  Temperature. — Arthur  W.  ■  Knapp 
observes  that  when  magnesium  is  mixed  with 
water  no  reaction  is  observed  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, although  the  formation  of  magne- 
sium hydroxide  and  the  liberation  of  hydro- 
gen is  an  exothermic  reaction.  This  is  com- 
monly explained  by  saying  that  the  film  of 
hydroxide  first  formed  covers  the  metal  and 
retards  further  action.  The  author  finds, 
however,  if  magnesium  powder  be  added  to 
ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  then  to 
this   mixture   such  an  amount  of  palladious 


chloride  as  contains  about  one-hundredth 
part  of  the  weight  of  magnesium  used,  a  brisk 
evolution  of  hydrogen  occurs.  The  tempera- 
ture rises  rapidly  until  the  water  boils  and 
considerable  white  hydroxide  is  formed.  The 
reaction  is  explained  by  the  initial  reduction 
of  palladious  chloride  to  metallic  palladium, 
which  acts  as  a  catalytic  agent.  The  small 
amount  of  magnesium  chloride  formed  pos- 
sibly also  accelerates  the  reaction  at  first  by 
dissolving  the  hydroxide ;  but  the  palladium, 
whicji  has  accelerated  the  decomposition  of 
the  water,  soon  accelerates  its  formation,  for 
it  is  warm,  and  some  of  it  rising  on  the  bub- 
ble-films, w'hich  separate  the  hydrogen  from 
the  air,  causes  the  hydrogen  to  ignite  spon- 
taneously.— Chem.  News,  May  31,  1912,  253. 

Urine :  Source  of  Error  with  Nylander's 
Test  for  Sugar. — Dr.  E.  Strauss  has  observed 
that  certain  substances  interfere  with  the 
characteristic  reaction  for  sugar  by  Nyland- 
er's test  in  the  urine  of  diabetics  (the  produc- 
tion of  a  black  color  or  precipitate  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  alkaline  bismuth  solution  to 
metallic  bismuth).  Among  these  he  finds 
iodthion,  which  when  administered  passes 
into  the  urine  and  is  liable  to  form  a  complex 
compound  with  the  bismuth  salt,  which  pro- 
tects the  bismuth  from  the  reducing  action  of 
the  sugar.  The  author,  furthermore,  finds 
that  iodthion  does  not  interfere  with  the  re- 
action produced  by  glucose  upon  Fehling's 
solution.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  15, 
148;  from  Munch.  Med.  Wschr.,  1912,  No.  2. 

Urine:  Source  of  Error  in  Trommer's 
Sugar-Test. — In  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions for  carrying  out  Trommer's  test  for 
sugar  in  urine,  a  fairly  concentrated  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  is  added,  followed  by 
the  careful  addition  of  cupric  sulphate,  so 
long  as  the  cupric  hydroxide  is  redissolved, 
whereupon  the  liquid  is  heated  until  it  begins 
to  boil.  Professor  N.  Schulz  finds,  however, 
that  if  the  addition  of  the  reagent  is  reversed, 
two  periods  arise  which  are  liable  to  lead  to 
deception:  the  first, due  to  great  solvent  power 
of  urine  on  cupric  hydroxide,  and  the  second, 
due  to  the  liability  of  reduction  by  normal 
urine  after  comparatively  short  boiling.  The 
author,  therefore,  warns  against  a  deviation 
from  the  order  of  the  original  directions,  for 
those  who  still  prefer  to  operate  by  Trom- 
mer's method,  but  recommends  as  preferable 
the  method  depending  on  the  use  of  Fehling's 
solution,  or  better  yet,  Heine's  modified  solu- 
tion.—Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  15, 
148;  from  Munch.  Med.  Wschr.,  1912,  No.  5. 
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fessional pharmacy  to  which  he  was  so  boun- 
tiful a  contributor. 

<> 
A.  PH.  A.  PAPERS  IN  CHEMICAL 
ABSTRACTS. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
tc  learn  that  papers  published  in  the  Journal 
are  abstracted  and  published  under  the  divi- 
sion of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  in  Chemi- 
cal Abstracts,  one  of  the  official  publications 
of  the  A.  C.  S.  The  abstracts  are  prepared 
by  M.  I.AVilbert,  the  very  efficient  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  National  Formulary. 
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SUNRISE    FROM    PIKE'S    PEAK. 

(By  a  Colorado  Member  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.) 

The  sky  is  clear  and  o'er  the  peak,  a  snowy 
mantle's  drawn      , 

As  in  the  distant  east  we  see  the  first  gray 
streaks  of  dawn. 

Below  us  cities  sleep— 'tis  night ;  from  us  the 
night  has  fled, 

And  soon  o'er  eastern  skies  we  see  a  confla- 
gration spread. 

Now  brighter,  redder  grow  the  skies;  the 
crimson  light  climbs  higher. 

And  far  above  the  horizon,  a  fleecy  cloud 
takes  fire. 

At  length  the  colored  bands  of  light,  around 
a  circle  play; 

And  now  a  golden  diadem,  they  crown  the 
King  of  Day. 

Oh,  scene  of  splendor— grand !  sublime!  O'er 
earth  the  sun  appears! 

Fair  nature's  face  seems  wreathed  in  smiles- 
last  night  'twas  bathed  in  tears. 

From  flowery  dell  to  snowclad  peak ;  in  great 
and  small  degree. 

All  nature's  parts  are  made  to  blend  in  per- 
fect harmony. 

Below  us  panoramas  spread,  with  vegetation 
green ; 

While  on  this  snow-capped  peak,  millions  of 
frosty  diamonds  gleam. 

Oh,  thou  great  orb  of  heat  and  light,  what 
magic  in  thy  power 

To  quicken  now  some  dormant  life;  or  ope' 
the  budding  flower ! 

All  nature  feels  thy  magic  touch ;  thy  powers, 
her  wants  attend : 

And  all  mankind  and  all  that  live;  for  life 
on  Thee  depend ! 

And  e'en  these  cold  and  icy  snows ;  when 
touched  by  thy  warm  light. 

Flow  o'er  the  land  in  crystal  streams;  or,  in 
the  clouds  take  flight! 

Then  who  would  nature's  plan  survey,  or 
broader  vision  seek ; 

Ascend  this  rocky  mount  and  view  the  sun- 
rise from  Pike's  Peak.  E.  G.  F. 

<> 

N.  A.  R.  D.  CONVENTION. 
The  date  of  the  National  Convention,  Au- 
gust 12-16,  being  five  weeks  earlier  than  ever 
before  makes  our  fiscal  year  that  much 
shorter,  and  as  our  books  close  on  July  31 
for  the  fiscal  or  convention  year,  we  hope 
you  will  see  the  importance  of  selecting  your 
delegates,  and  also  pushing  the  collection  of 


dues,  so  that  the  work  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
will  in  no  way  be  handicapped. 

The  convention  this  year  will  be  one  of  the 
most  important  in  our  history,  as  legislative 
and  other  vital  matters  will  come  before  the 
convention,  and  from  present  indications  the 
convention  will  be  very  largely  attended  by 
the  druggists  and  their  families. 

The  druggists  of  Milwaukee  are  making 
preparations  on  an  extensive  scale  to  enter- 
tain the  visitors.  The  convention  hall  is  large 
and  complete  in  every  detail. 

The  drug  show  will  be  the  largest  in  its 
history.    —N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes. 

<> 

CASPARI    FOR    CHIEF    OF   THE 
BUREAU   OF    CHEMISTRY. 

A  large  number  of  those  acquainted  with 
the  ability  and  character  of  Prof.  Charles 
Caspari,  Jr.,  have  been  urging  him  strongly 
for  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The 
President  certainly  could  not  make  a  wiser 
selection. 

Professor  Caspari  possesses  to  the  full  the 
varied  accomplishments  which  the  occupant 
of  that  position  should  have :  natural  ability, 
training,  experience,  patience  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Professor  Caspari 
has  not  off'ered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  position,  and  this  mention  of  him  is  made 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  expressed  wishes. 


NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF 
BOARDS    OF    PHARMACY. 

To  State  Board  Members: 

Greeting — It  is  a  pleasure  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  city  of  Denver,  Colorado,  on  August  19, 
20,  21,  22,  and  23,  1912.  This  will  be  a  very 
important  occasion  in  many  respects. 

First.  This  will  be  a  great  reunion,  for  we 
hope  to  present  an  unbroken  front,  by  having 
our  entire  family  present,  in  that  we  will  have 
a  representative  from  every  State  Board  in 
the  Union. 

Second.  Our  anticipations  are  strong  in 
the  belief  that  our  active  membership  list  will 
show  material  gains  from  32  as  at  present  to 
40. 
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Third.  Our  associative  membership  will 
show  the  remaining  nine  states. 

Fourth.  We  have  a  vital  and  important 
resolution  to  be  presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Pharmacologists,  looking  to 
the  authorization  of  a  National  Certificate, 
which  will  pass  current  in  all  the  States.  We 
shall  ask  for  a  liberal  discussion  of  this  sug- 
gestion. 

Fifth.  The  report  of  the  Syllabus  Com- 
mittee will  be  intensely  interesting,  for  the 
reason  that  some  of  the  best  talent  of  our 
calling  are  engaged  in  this  work. 

Sixth.  The  report  of  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee, the  members  of  which  are  all  promi- 
nent, distinguished  and  successful  business 
men  of  our  calling,  will  bristle  with  enter- 
taining and  captivating  facts,  unfolding  an 
accumulation  of  useful  and  valuable  data. 

Seventh.  A  special  request  is  urged  upon 
each  representative  of  active  Board  members, 
to  come  prepared  to  maintain  their  faith  in 
our  organization,  relating  personal  experi- 
ences of  the  advantages  of  reciprocity  and 
the  benefits  of  membership. 

Eighth.  A  prize  is  offered  for  the  best 
paper  setting  forth  the  virtues,  advantages 
and  great  good  accomplished  by  the  National 
Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  since  its 
organization  and  the  individual  good  each 
Board  may  derive  therefrom. 

Ninth.  The  association,  fellowship  and 
friendships  established  between  delegates,  re- 
sulting from  these  annual  gatherings,  are  of 
immeasurable  good  and  of  life-long  tenure. 

Tenth.  Interchange  of  ideas,  experiences 
related,  and  the  solving  of  the  various  prob- 
lems that  confront  many  State  Boards,  is  a 
valuable  asset. 

Eleventh.  There  is  absolutely  no  sane  rea- 
son why  reciprocity  should  not  prevail  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Those  entertaining 
objections  will  be  gladly  heard. 

Twelfth.  I  will  hazard  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  tenable  ground,  upon  which  any 
State  can  base  a  refusal,  continuing  without 
the  pale  of  influence  of  this  Association. 
There  are  no  conditions  or  contentions,  that 
any  State  can  maintain,  that  justifies  their 
insistent  declination,  to  become  active  mem- 
bers. If  it  is  your  law  .amend  it.  If  it  is 
a  professional  reason,  alter  and  amend  the 
By-Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  National 
Body,  so  that  a  more  rigid  demand  shall  be 
made  of  each  active  member  as  to  the  stand- 
ard of  examinations  maintained.     If  a  busi- 


ness one,  inject  a  little  charity;  this  will  in- 
sure a  conversion  of  the  refractory,  dissent- 
ing State.     Let's  get  right  and  together. 

Thirteenth.  Be  liberal,  be  earnest,  be  sin- 
cere, be  with  us,  for  you  are  most  cordially 
and    fraternally  welcome. 

Yours  in  the  faith, 

R.  H.  Walker,  President. 

TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  N.  A.  B.  P. 
TuESD.w,  August  20,  1912. 

FIRST   SESSION. 

4:00  P.  M. 

(1)  Address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor. 

(2)  Response   by  Wm.   Mittelbach,    Boon- 

ville.  Mo. 

(3)  Address  of  welcome  by  some  druggist 

of  Denver. 

(4)  Response  by   L.    C.   Lewis,   Tuskegee, 

Ala. 

(5)  Roll  call. 

(6)  Appointment  of  credentials  committee. 

(7)  Arrangement  of  program   to  suit  de- 

partments. 

(8)  Announcements. 

Wednesday  Morning,  August  21,  1912. 
second  session. 
9:00  A.  M. 

(1)  President's  address. 

(2)  Report  Secretary-Treasurer. 

(3)  Mr.    Engstrom's    Report    to    National 

Association  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

(4)  Report  standing  committees. 

(5)  Appointment  of  nominating  and  other 

committees. 

Wednesday  Afternoon, 
third  session. 
2  :00  P.  M. 

(1)  Report  condition  of  Pharmacy  by  dele- 

gates. 

(2)  Announcements. 

Wednesday  Evening, 
night  session. 
8:00  P.  M. 
Joint  sessions  as  may  be  arranged. 
Thursday  Morning, 
fifth  session. 
9:00  A.  M. 

(1)  Unfinished  business. 

(2)  New  business. 

(3)  Election  and  installation  of  officers. 

(4)  Good  of  Pharmacy  in  general. 

(5)  Adjournment. 

Any  of  the  above  may  be  altered  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  and  Secretary,  and 
Executive  Committee. 
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WHY  NOT  SUMMER  MEETINGS  ? 

While  casually  examining  the  by-laws  of 
several  local  branches  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  that  each  dispensed  with  summer 
meetings,  just  as  does  the  one  to  which  I  be- 
long. Members  could  not  enlighten  me  as  to 
the  cause  for  this  in  our  branch;  whether 
precedent  or  because  the  weather  is  hot  in  the 
summer.     Most  of  them  guessed  the  latter. 

To  me,  neither  of  these  reasons  appeal. 
Pharmacists  do  not  cease  to  labor,  or  to  plan, 
or  to  experiment,  or  to  progress,  just  because 
it  is  warm.  Most  of  them  are  just  as  busy 
in  summer  as  in  winter.  And  how  may  oth- 
ers learn  of  their  successful  experimental 
work  except  by  the  publicity  of  their  meetings, 
or  through  the  publication  of  their  results  in 
some  journal.  What  few  will  trouble  to 
write  out  such  matter  for  publication? 

The  pharmacy  of  the  summer  is  more  per- 
plexing than  that  of  the  winter.  Most  prepa- 
rations are  harder  to  preserve  in  the  hot 
months.  Many  require  changes  in  their 
formulas,  and  others  present  ever  trying  prob- 
lems for  elegant  dispensing.  Special  summer 
month  problems  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves  for  solution. 

Sometimes  we  hear  of  these  troubles  and 
their  remedies  at  a  winter  meeting.  But  the 
memory  has  been  dulled  as  to  essential  and 
interesting  details,  and  the  subject  enthuses 
little  because  it  is  of  problems  of  the  past. 
A  subject  can  never  be  so  readily  discussed 
as  when  bolstered  by  the  enthusiasm  of  recent 
observation  and  successful  experimentation. 
And  to  a  listener,  could  anything  be  more  in- 
teresting than  a  bridge  over  one's  own  imme- 
diately perplexing  difficulties? 

But  you,  too,  may  think  it  is  too  hot  for 
meetings.  Why  not  have  morning  or  after- 
noon sessions  in  the  open  air?  Do  not  the 
conventions  all  meet  in  the  summer,  and  they 
do  not,  usually,  have  the  advantage  of  open- 
air  meetings?  No  city,  or  town,  is  devoid 
of  some  park,  or  other  place,  within  short 
ride  by  train  or  trolley  or  automobile  where 
meetings  may  be  held.  Seclusion  can  always 
be  had  in  the  most  public  of  places. 

If  no  private  ground  is  available,  and  the 
meetings  must  be  held  in  a  public  park,  the 
owner  or  manager  will  always  use  especial 
effort  to  make  such  a  meeting  pleasant,  and 
will  generally  outdo  himself  in  courtesy  and 
accommodations.     It  is  a  compliment  and  an 


advertisement  to  him,  so  why  shouldn't  he  do 
the  best  in  his  power?  And  this  is  most  em- 
phatically true,  when  luncheon  or  refresh- 
ments are  ordered  of  him. 

Many  educational  excursions  may  also  be 
made.  Manufacturing  chemists  and  pharma- 
cists make  professional  visitors  exceedingly 
welcome,  and  a  trip  each  year  to  a  particular 
laboratory  is  worthy  of  the  most  trying  heat, 
for  new  processes  are  constantly  being  devel- 
oped, new  apparatus  and  machinery  installed, 
and  new  products  being  brought  to  the  pubHc 
notice. 

Trips  to  farms  where  drug  plants  are  culti- 
vated constitute  most  interesting  side  trips. 
There  are  .numbers  of  these  near  the  cities, 
both  under  government  and  private  control. 

To  me  the  possibilities  of  these  meetings 
are  so  great  that  they  can  not  be  measured, 
and  the  excuses  for  not  having  them  so  small 
that  they  are  negligible.  If  you  are  an  en- 
thusiast, take  the  matter  up  in  your  local 
branch,  and  you  will  find  that  nearly  every- 
body else  has  wondered  why  the  meetings 
have  not  been  held,  and  will  join  you  in  the 
movement  to  have  them,  and  to  make  them  a 
success.  Henry  B.  Floyd. 

<> 

INTERSTATE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

BOARDS  OF  PHARMACY. 

Members  of  the  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy 
from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin  met  in  a  regular  session  of  the  In- 
terstate Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  June  17th  and  18th. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Pharmacy  the  visiting  members  attended  the 
examination  of  a  large  class  of  pharmacists, 
which,  at  the  time,  was  being  conducted  by 
the  Ohio  Board.  A  banquet  was  tendered 
the  visiting  members  at  Hotel  Chittenden, 
Monday  evening,  June  17th. 

The  Interstate  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  was  organized  nearly  four  years 
ago,  the  object  being  to  establish  uniform  re- 
quirements for  registration,  which  would 
make  possible  the  interchange  of  certificates 
between  the  states  represented  in  the  associa- 
tion. 

By  visiting  each  other,  at  times  when  ex- 
aminations are  held,  by  the  Boards  visited, 
the  Boards  of  the  respective  states  are  af- 
forded splendid  opportunities  to  compare 
notes  and  to  hold  conferences  where  meas- 
ures toward  a  gradual  advancement  of    the 
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standard  of  examinations  may  be  thoroughly 
discussed.  At  the  same  time  the  Boards,  be- 
longing to  this  association,  are  working  to- 
ward the  end  when  the  requirements  for  a 
Pharmacist's  certificate  may  be  on  the  same 
level  in  all  the  states. 

The  Boards  of  Pharmacy  of  the  following 
states  are  members  of  the  Interstate  Associa- 
tion, Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 
]\Iinnesota,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  these 
Boards  will  issue  certificates  of  registration, 
without  examination,  to  applicants  who  are 
complying  satisfactorily  with  the  require- 
ments for  reciprocal  registration. 

The  President  of  the  Interstate  Associa- 
tion of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  is  Mr.  Burton 
Cassaday,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  member  of 
the  Indiana  Board  of  Pharmacy.  The  Vice 
President  is  Mr.  Robin  H.  White,  of  Mt. 
Sterling,  Ky.,  member  of  the  Kentucky  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr.  Otto  J.  S.  Boberg,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis., 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Phar- 
macy. Otto  J.  S.  Boberg,  Secretary. 

<> 

U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND 
MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

Recent  changes  in  Pharmacists'  assign- 
ments, etc. 

Board  of  medical  oflficers  convened  to  meet 
at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Savannah,  Ga.,  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  to  examine  Pharmacist 
L.  G.  Smith,  to  determine  his  fitness  for  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  Pharmacist  of  the  sec- 
ond class.  Detail  for  the  board :  Passed 
Assistant  Surgeon  C.  H.  Lavinder,  chairman ; 
Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  A.  B.  Cleborne,  re- 
corder.    June  21,   1912. 

Keen,  W.  H.,  Pharmacist.  Granted  27^ 
days'  leave  of  absence  to  begin  between  July 
5  and  15,  1912.     June  26,  1912. 

Brown,  F.  L.,  Pharmacist.  Directed  to 
proceed  to  San  Juan,  P.  R.,  and  report  to 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  R.  H.  Creel  for 
special  temporary  duty  in  connection  with 
plague  suppressive  measures.    July  2,  1912. 

Spangler,  L.  C,  Pharmacist.  Directed  to 
proceed  to  Delaware  Breakwater  Quarantine, 
Lewes,  Del.,  and  report  to  Surgeon  W.  G. 
Stimpson  for  duty  in  care  of  detained  pas- 
sengers on  the  steamer  Haverford  on  ac- 
count of  smallpox.     July  8,  1912. 

Sterns,  C.  O.,  Pharmacist.  Granted  one 
day's   leave   of   absence,   June   8,   1912,   under 


paragraph  210,  Service  Regulations.     July  2, 
1912. 

Ilcplcr,  G.  K.,  Pharmacist.  Granted  24 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  August  5,  1912. 
July  9,  1912. 


COUNCIL  LETTER  NO.  22. 

Philadelphia,  July  6,  1912. 

Members  of  the  Council : 

Motion  45  (Postponement  of  Publication  of 
the  Year  Book  {Report  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy)  for  1911  until  after  the  Denver 
(1912)  Meeting)  has  received  a  majority  of 
affirmative  votes. 

Motion  No.  46  {Election  of  Members).  You 
are  requested  to  vote  on  the  following  appli- 
cations for  membership : 

No.  236.  Wm.  Fankhauser,  M.  D.,  971 
Stibbins  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  Cas- 
well A.  Mayo  and  Theodore  Weicker. 

No.  237.  Herbert  Sharman,  Sergeant  1st 
Class,  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Ft.  Sill,  Okla., 
rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  238.  Michael  Ilitz,  Hospital  Corps,  U. 
S.  Army,  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor,  P.  I.,  rec. 
by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  Clarence  C.  Young. 

No.  239.  Henry  L.  Begley,  Sergeant  Hos- 
pital Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  care  Chief  Surgeon's 
Office,  Manila,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and 
Charles  C.  Young. 

No.  240.  James  R.  Merryman,  Sergeant 
Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  care  Chief  Sur- 
geon's Office,  Manila,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Nels  Cas- 
mussen  and  Chas.  C.  Young. 

No.  241.  William  Joseph  Murphy,  Ser- 
geant Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  175  Calle 
Conseption,  Manila,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B. 
Day  and  Chas.  C.  Young. 

No.  242.  Adolph  Jole,  Sergeant  Hospital 
Corps,  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor,  P.  I.,  rec.  by 
Wm.  B.  Day  and  Chas.  C.  Young. 

No.  -243.  David  Goodman,  Sergeant  Hos- 
pital Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Fort  Mills,  Cor- 
regidor, P.  I.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  Chas. 
C.  Young. 

No.  244.  Elmer  Jeen,  Sergeant  Hospital 
Corps,  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor,  P.  I.,  rec.  by 
Wm.  B.  Day  and  Chas.  C.  Young. 
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No.  245.  Joseph  Stahl,  Sergeant  Hospital 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor,  P.  I., 
rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  Chas.  C.  Young. 

No.  246.  Edward  John  Rihn,  938  5th  Ave., 
Ford  City,  Pa.,  rcc.  by  J.  A.  Koch  and  A.  F. 
Judd. 

No.  247.  Peter  A.  Kuenzig,  4514  Liberty 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  rcc.  by  J.  A.  Koch  and 
Fred  J.  Blumenschein. 

No.  248.  Alphonse  Major,  461  Pearl  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  R.  G.  Eccles,  M.  D., 
and  John  G.   Godding. 

No.  249.  Amos  Wilson  Clark,  Sergeant  1st 
Class,  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  Fort  William 
McKinley,  Rizal,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Francis  J. 
Eisenman  and  Chas.  C.  Young. 

No.  250.  William  Arthur  Harvey,  26  St. 
Andrews'  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by 
Otto  Raubenheimer  and  Hugh  Craig. 

No.  251.  Edward  Joseph  McTague,  2601 
Jackson  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  rec.  by  Charles 
W.  Johnson  and  A.  H.  Dewey. 

No.  252.  Frederick  William  Archer,  1181 
Washington  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  rec.  by 
C   H.  Packard  and  John  G.  Godding. 

No.  253.  Joseph  Vincent  Delgado,  Colon, 
Republic  of  Panama,  C.  A.,  rec.  by  J.  T. 
McGill  and  E.  A.  Ruddiman. 

No.  254.  John  Arthur  Riley,  301  Living- 
ston St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  J.  H.  Beal 
and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  255.  Arthur  Malcolm  Henry,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida,  rec.  by  Theo.  D.  Wetter- 
stroem  and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  256.  Samuel  Solomon  Kovaco,  201 
Broad  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  rec.  by  J.  A.  Koch 
and  Fred  J.  Blumenschein. 

No.  257.  Cloyde  W.  Snyder,  5301  Indiana 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  rec.  by  Clyde  M.  Snow 
and  Wm.  B.  Day.  (Awarded  for  Excellence 
in  Pharmacy,  University  of  Illinois,  School 
of  Pharmacy.) 

No.  258.  George  D.  Feldner,  3218  Maga- 
zine St.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  rec.  by  F.  C. 
Godbold  and  C.  D.  Sauvinet. 

No.  259.  Emiel  Schulz,  Sergeant  1st  Class, 
Hospital  Corps,  Fort  Shafter,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii  Territory,  rec  by  H.  J.  Weber  and 
Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  260.  Christopher  Hermann,  Sergeant 
1st  Class,  Hospital  Corps,  Fort  Shafter,  Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii  Territory,  rec.  by  H.  J.  Weber 
and  Wm.  B.  Day. 


No.  261.  Harry  Garfield  Young,  7937  Ma- 
deria  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  rec.  by  J.  A.  Koch 
and  A.  F.  Judd. 

No.  262.  James  Lee,  514  American  Bank 
Building,  Seattle,  Wash.,  rec.  by  C.  W.  John- 
son and  Albert  H.  Dewey. 

No.  263.  Alfred  Diedrich,  336  4th  St., 
Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  rec.  by  Otto  Raubenheimer 
and  Hugh  Craig. 

No.  264.  M.  Lee  Alberts,  357  Locust  St., 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  rec.  by  G.  D.  Timmons  and 

A.  W.  Linton. 

No.  265.  Rufus  C.  Arbaugh,  Jasper,  Ark., 
rec.  by  G.  D.  Timmons  and  A.  W.  Linton. 

No.  266.  Russell  C.  Wilcox,  Widholm  Ho- 
tel, Washington  St.,  Gary,  Ind.,  rec.  by  G.  D. 
Timmons  and  A.  W.  Linton. 

No.  267.  Murray  Chisholm  Colcleugh,  652 
Notre  Dame  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Province  Mani- 
toba, Canda,  rec.  by  H.  E.  J.  Bletcher  and 
Charles  W.  Campbell. 

No.  268.  William  A.  Zimmer,  119  Main 
St.,  Lamar,  Col.,  rec.  by  Chas.  M.  Ford  and 
S.  L.  Bresler. 

No.  270.  Geo.  Albert  Cunning,  Las  Ani- 
mas, Col.,  rec.  by  C.  M.  Ford  and  S.  L.  Bres- 
ler. 

No.  272.  T.  F.  Cannon,  R.  508,  160  N.  5th 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and 
J.  W.  England. 

No.  273.  Paul  Grace,  West  Salem,  111., 
rec.  by  John  C.  Wheatcroft  and  Wm.  B.  Day, 

No.  274.  John  Stuchlik,  3859  W.  26th  St., 
Chicago,  111.,  rec.  by  C.  H.  Avery  and  Wm. 

B.  Day. 

No.  275.  Samuel  Ross  Woods,  110  South 
Main  St.,  Lomar,  Col.,  rec.  by  Chas.  M.  Ford 
and  S.  L.  Bresler. 

No.  276.  Alice  Caden,  care  Caden  Drug 
Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  rec.  by  Jas.  H.  Martin 
and  Linwood  A.  Brown. 

No.  277.  Jesse  School  Tyson,  354  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  E.  Downingtown,  Pa.,  rec.  by 
G.  H.  Meeker  and  Chas.  E.  Vanderkleed 
(Prize  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Meeker,  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  College,  Philadelphia). 

No.  278.  Thos.  Keefe,  Clarks,  Neb.,  rec. 
by  Charles  R.  Sherman  and  Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  279.  Fred  Anderson  Miller,  1939  Ash- 
land Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  rec.  by  Charles 
R.  Eckler  and  Frank  R.  Eldred. 

No.  280.     Otto  Alpers,  282  City  Island  Ave., 
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City  Island,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  William  C.  Alpcrs 
and  J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  281.  Albert  E.  Lerche,  325  Main  St., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  rec.  by  C.  H.  Packard  and 
Theodore  J.  Bradley. 

No.  282.  William  Hardie,  637  So.  Main 
St.,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  rec.  by  John  G.  God- 
ding and  Albert  J.  Brunclle. 

No.  283.  Ernest  Dalton,  212  Exchange  St., 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  rec.  by  Irving  P.  Gammon 
and  John  G.   Godding. 

No.  284.  Ira  Hotchkiss  Pierce,  Salem, 
Iowa,  rec.  by  Wm.  J.  Teeters  and  R.  A.  Kue- 
ver.  (Prize  of  Prof.  W.  J.  Teeters,  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  College  of  Pharmacy). 
•  No.  285.  William  Osborne,  Jr.,  Danforth, 
Me.,  rec.  by  H.  M.  Whelpley  and  J.  W.  Eng- 
land. (Prize  for  highest  rank  in  Pharmacy 
at  University  of  Maine,  Department  of  Phar- 
macy). J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 


All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,  thus : 

Henry  Milton, 
From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 

Dr.  R.  C.  Holmes, 
From  1619  Summer  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
To  No.  1  ]\Ionroe  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Larson, 
From  Callender,  Iowa. 
To  Plover,  Iowa. 

SgT.    M.   J.    HOGAN, 

From  Camp  McGrath,  Batangas,  P.  I. 
To  Ft.  Wm.  McKinley,  Rizal,  P.  I. 

Constantine  Troxler, 
From  228  W.  Breck,  Louisville,  Ky. 
To  232  W.  Breck,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Glenn  F.  Coleman, 

From  1477  E.  93d  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
To  4172  E.  94th  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Clarence  R.  Sizemore, 
From  25  S.  1st  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  177  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  S.  KovAco, 
From  201  Broad  St.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
To  Duqucsne,  Pa. 

Wilbur  L.  Scoville, 

From  805  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
To  81  Melbourne  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Martin  E.  Titus, 

From  570  Dower  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
To  235  13th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

G.  L.  Secord, 

From  2306  Taylor  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

To  4654  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

Oscar  Oldberg, 

From  N.  W.  University  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
To  7808  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Matt  R.  Noreen, 
From  Ft.  Gibbon,  Tonona,  Alaska. 
To  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Thomas  M.  McKehoe, 

From  417  Stapleton  Bldg.,  Billings,  Mont. 
To  Box  429,  Billings,  Mont. 

Chester  A.  Duncan, 
From  Baylor  University,  Dallas,  Texas. 
To  3416  Junius  St.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Thomas  Whitefield, 

From  362  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
To  545  i.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

George  H.  Paul,  Sgt.  1st  Class, 
From  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras,  P.  I. 
To  Margosatuwig,  Mindanao,  P.  I. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  FAILURE. 
"In  our  superior  knowledge  we  are  dis- 
posed to  speak  in  a  patronizing  tone  of  the 
follies  of  the  alchemists  of  old.  But  their 
failure  to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into 
gold  resulted  in  the  birth  of  chemistry.  They 
did  not  succeed  in  what  they  attempted,  but 
they  brought  into  vogue  the  natural  processes 
of  sublimation,  filtration,  distillation,  and 
crystallization;  they  invented  the  alembic,  the 
retort,  the  sand-bath,  the  water-bath,  and 
other  valuable  instruments.  To  them  is  due 
the  discovery  of  antimony,  sulphuric  ether 
and  phosphorus,  the  cupellation  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  determining  of  the  properties  of 
saltpetre  and  its  use  in  gunpowder,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  distillation  of  essential  oils. 
This  was  the  success  of  failure,  a  wondrous 
process  of  Nature  for  the  highest  growth, — a 
mighty  lesson  of  comfort,  strength,  and  en- 
couragement if  man  would  only  realize  and 
accept  it." — William  George  Jordan. 
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Organized:     Philadelphia,  1852.  Incorporated:    Washington,  D.  C,  1888. 

Sixtieth  Annual  Convention,  Denver,  Colo.,  August  19,  1912. 

OFFICIAL  ROSTER  FOR  1911-1912. 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

President— ]ouN  G.  Godding,  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Honorary  President — Henry  Biroth,*  130  Vermont  St.,  Blue  Island,  111. 

First  Vice  President — Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Hyde  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

Second  Vice  President— Charles  M.  Ford,  1236  Ogden  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Third  Vice  President — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Treasurer— Henry  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal — James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio. 

Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — C.  Lewis  Diehl,  932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Local  Secretary — Charles  M.  Ford,  Denver,  Col. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1911-1912. 

Chairman — Eugene  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Vice  Chairman— James  M.  Good,  2601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Secretary— Joseph  W.  England,  415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1911-1912. 

(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

Oscar  Oldberg,  Chicago,  111 Term  expires  1912 

Charles  E.  Caspari,  St.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1912 

George  M.  Beringer,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1912 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio,  O Term  expires  1913 

J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1913 

H.  H.  RusBY,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1914 

George  F.  Payne,  Atlanta,  Ga Term  expires  1914 

James  M.  Good,  Si.  Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1914 

(Elected  by  Local  Branches.) 
Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Northern  Ohio  Branch,  Cleveland Term  expires  1911 

E.  H.  LaPierre,  New  England  Branch,  Cambridge,  Mass Term  expires  1912 

John  B.  Thomas,  Baltimore  Branch,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

F.  J.  Wulling,  Northwestern  Branch,  Minneapolis Term  expires  1912 

William  R.  White,  Nashville  Branch.Nashville Term  expires  1912 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Philadelphia  Branch,  Philadelphia,  Pa Term  expires  1912 

J.  A.  Koch,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1914 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans  Branch,  New  Orleans Term  expires  1914 

John  A.  Martin,  Denver  Branch,  Denver Term  expires  1914 

Henry  B.  Floyd,  City  of  Washington  Branch,  Washington  D.  C Term  expires  1914 

Thomas  D.  McElhenie,  New  York  Branch Term  expires  1915 

Albert  H.  Clark,  Chicago  Branch Term  expires  1915 

William  K.  Ilk ardt,  St.  Louis  Branch Term  expires  1915 

(Members  Ex-Officio.) 
The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  General   Secretary,  Treasurer,  Reporter  on  the  Progress 
of  Pharmacy,  Secretary  of  the  Council,   Local   Secretary,   Historian,   and  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Sections. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

COMMITTEE  ON   FINANCE. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 
J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman.  E.  H.  LaPierre. 

Otto  F.  Claus. 

*  Deceased. 
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committee  on  publication. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman.  F.  J.  Wulling. 

G.  M.  Beringer.  J.  L.  Lemberger. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr. 

The  Editor,  Associate  Editors,  and  Treasurer,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON   CENTENNIAL  FUND. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

John  G.  Godding,  Chainnan.  J.  A.  Koch. 

James  H.  Beal. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 

Otto  F.  Claus,  Chairman.  Solomon  Boehm. 

Francis  Hemm. 

COMMITTEE  ON   INVESTED  AND  TRUST  FUNDS. 

(Appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.) 

James  H.  Beal.  Thomas  P.  Cook. 

E.  G.  Eberle.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE   ON    MEMBERSHIP. 

John  C.  Wallace.  Lewis  C.  Hopp. 

Charles  M.  Ford.  William  O.  Richtmann. 

Otto  Raubenheimer.  Charles  E.  Caspari. 

William  R.  White.  J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

COMMITTEE   ON   TRANSPORTATION. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman.  Charles  B.  Whilden. 

VVilhelm  Bodemann.  F.  C.  Godbold. 

H.  M.  Whelpley.  W.  S.  Elkins,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Merrell.  W.  A.  Hover. 

F.  J.  Wulling.  C.  Herbert  Packard. 
Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.  L.  C.  Hopp. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 

(Elected  by  the  several  Sections.) 

SECTION   ON   SCIENTIFIC   PAPERS. 

Chairman — W.  O.   Richtmann,  Satsuma   Heights,  Fla. 
Secretary— CuAm.ES  H.  La  Wall,  39  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Associate — F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

SECTION   ON    EDUCATION   AND   LEGISLATION. 

Chairman — John  C.  Wallace,  113  E.  Washington  St.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Secretary — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  la. 

!H.  D.  Kniseley,  Checotah,  Okla. 
Philip  Asher,  1606  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
L.  D.  Ha\t:nhill,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

SECTION  ON   PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AND   DISPENSINa 

Cliairman — P.  Henry  Utech,  209  Chestnut  St.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Secretary — J.  Leon  Lascoff,  Lexington  and  83d  St.,  New  York. 
Associate — W.  H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

SECTION  ON  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 
Chairman — Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 
Secretary — D.  W.  Ramsaur,  Palatka,  Fla. 

!B.  E.  Pritchard,  1211  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Louis  Berger,  470  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York. 
Frank  H.  Carter,  776  Massachusetts,  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Chairman — Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Secretary — Caswell  A.  Mayo,  62  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 
Historian — Edward  Kremers,  Madison,  Wis. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  LOCAL  BRANCHES,  1911-1912. 
(The  General  Secretary  should  have  prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  changes.) 

CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

President — J.  H.  Wells.  Second  Vice  President — William  Gray. 

First  Vice  President — S.  K.  Saas.  Third  Vice  President — Mrs.  M.  M.  Gray. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.   B.   Day. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Pharmacy — J.  A.  Becker.  Publicity — Otto  Bruder. 

Medical  Relations — Bernard  Fantus.  Legislation — J.  P.  Crowley. 

Council  Representative — A.  H.  Clark. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRANCH. 

President — L.  C.  Hopp.  Vice  President — W.  T.  Hankey. 

Secretary-Treasurer — T.  Bernard  Tanner. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

President — F.  E.  Stewart.  Treasurer — William  McIntyre. 

First  Vice  President — Samuel  C.  Henry.  Secretary — Ambrose  Hunsberger. 

Second  Vice  President — E.  Fullerton  Cook.      Council  Representative — Robert  C.  Cadmus. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Practical  Pharmacy — Paul  L.  McConomy.  Professional  Relations — Frank  E.  Morgan. 

Membership — Otto  Kraus. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

(Scientific  Section.) 
President — C.  H.  Kimberly.  Secretary — F.  P.  Stroup. 

PITTSBURG   BRANCH. 

President — Andrew  Campbell.  Third  Vice  President — Leonard  K.  Darbaker. 

First  Vice  President — Louis  Saalbach.  Secretary — B.  E.  Pritchard. 

Second  Vice  President — Peter  G.  Walter.         Treasurer — P.  Henry  Utech. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — Charles  E.  Willetts.  Medical  Relations— George  W.  Kutscher. 

Practice — Frederick  J.  Blumenschein.  Education  and  Legislation — ^James  H.  Beal. 

CITY   OF   WASHINGTON    BRANCH. 

President— Lewis  Flemer.  Secretary  and  Council  Member — Henry  B. 

First  Vice  President — Lyman  F.  Kebler.  Floyd. 

Second  V.  P. — Henry  E.  Kalusowski.  Treasurer — Wymond  H.  Bradbury. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — Herbert  C.  Easterday  Medical  Relations— Frask  C.  Henry. 

Legislation— WiLLARB  S.  Richardson.  Scientific  Communications— Rodney  H.  True. 

Publicity — Martin  L  Wilbert. 

NEW   ENGLAND   BRANCH. 

President— CnAm.ES  F.  Nixon.  Vice  President— Albert  W.  Meserve. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  Albro  Newton. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Professional  Relations— Fraijk  F.  Ernst.  Membership— William  H.  Glover. 
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baltimore  branch. 

President — E.  F.  Kelly.  Vice  President — W.  M.  Fouch. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.  W.   Hodson. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — H.  A.  B.  Dunning.  Science  and  Practice — H.  P.  Hynson. 

Professional  Relations — J.  F.  Hancock  Education  and  Legislation — J.   E.  Hancock. 

DENVER  BRANCH. 

President— ]0HN  Best  Second  Vice  President— C.  H.  Skinner 

First  Vice  President— L.  B.  Bridaham.  Secretary-Treasurer— F.  W.  Nitardy 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

President— Geo.  C.  Diekman.  Vice  President— C.  D.  Bigelow. 

Tr^ajMr^r— Joseph  Weinstein.  Secretary — Hugh  Craig. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Progress  of  Pharmacy — Otto  Raubenheimer.       Professionl  Relations — J.  Leon  Lascoff. 
Education  and  Legislation — Thos.  P.  Cook.         Membership — Caswell  A.  Mayo. 

NASHVILLE  BRANCH. 

President — J.  O.  Burge.  Second  Vice  President — D.  J.  Kuhn. 

First  Vice  President — E.  A.  Ruddiman.  Treasurer — C.  C.  Young. 

Secretary — William  R.  White. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — C.  C.  Young.  Legislation — Ira  B.  Clark. 

Trade  Interests — M.  E.  Hutton.  National  Formulary — R.  L.  Eves. 

NORTHWESTERN   BRANCH. 
President — Stewart  Gamble.  Secretary-Treasurer — Edwin  L.  Newcomb. 

GENERAL  COMMITTEES. 
(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

COMMITTEE  ON   U.  S.  P. 

H.  A.  B.  Dunning Term  expires  1912      L.  D.  Havenhill,  CAm. .  .Term  expires  1917 

Charles  E.  Caspar: Term  expires  1913      L.  F.  Kebler Term  expires  1918 

A.  B.  Lyons Term  expires  1914      Harvey  A.  Sell Term  expires  1919 

William    Mittelbach Term  expires  1915      E.  Fullerton  Cook Term  expires  1920 

Reid  Hunt Term  expires  1916      E.  H.  LaPierre Term  expires  1921 

BOARD  OF  CANVASSERS. 

William  A.  Frost,  Chairman. St.  Paul,  Minn.     Truman  Griffen Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Albert  D.  Thompson Minneapolis,  Minn. 

COMMITTEE  ON  UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 

(Elected  by  the  Council.) 

Henry  Kraemer,  424  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1912 

Eustace  H.  Gane,  91  Fulton  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

B.  L.  Murray,  Care  Merck  &  Co.,  New  York Term  expires  1912 

W.  A.  PucKNER,  535  Dearborn  Ave.,  Chicago Term  expires  1912 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn Term  expires  1913 

George  D.  Rosengarten,  P.  O.  Box  1625,  Philadelphia Term  expires  1913 

Charles  E.  Vanderkleed,  200  1st  Ave.,  Collingswood,  N.  J Term  expires  1913 

M.  I.  Wilbert,  728  20th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1913 

George  M.  Beringer,  (Chairman),  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

H.  H.  Rusby,  776  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J Term  expires  1914 

F.  R.  Eldred,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis Term  expires  1914 

John  M.  Francis,  240  Seyburn  Ave.,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

J.  A.  Koch,  Bluff  and  Pride  Sts.,  Pittsburgh Term  expires  1915 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  114  William  St.,  New  York Term  expires  1915 

L.  D.  Havenhill,  Lawrence,  Kan Term  expires  1915 

E.  L.  Newcomb,  527  5th  Ave.,  S.  E..  Minneapolis Term  expires  1915 
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committee  on  the  national  formulary. 

(Elected  by  the  Ccuncil.) 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Chairman Louisville,  Ky.      H.  A.  B.  Dunning Baltimore,  Md. 

Clyde  M.  Snow Chicago,  111.      Samuel  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  B.  Stevens Ann  Arbor,  Mich.      Chas.  H.  La  Wall Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      Geo.  M.  Beringer Camden,  N.  J. 

Leonard  A.  Seltzer Detroit,  Mich.      M.  L  Wilbert Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  V.  Arny New  York      W.  L.  Scoville Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  FuLLERTON  CooK Philadelphia,  Pa.      William  A.  Hall Detroit,  Mich. 

Adam  Wirth New  Orleans,  La. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  6  E.  Franklin  St.,  Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

E.  G.  Eberle,  1804  Jackson  St.,  Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1913 

Harry  B.  Mason,  P.  O.  Box  484,  Detroit Term  expires  1914 

George  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  St.,  Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1915 

William  B.  Day,  Michigan  Blvd.,  and  12th  St.,  Chicago Term  expires  1916 

Willis  B.  Gregory,  530  Main  St.,  Bufifalo Term  expires  1917 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  2  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y Term  expires  1918 

COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND   PLACE   OF   NEXT   MEETING. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

J.  O.  BuRGE,  Chairman Nashville      F.  C.  Godbold New  Orleans 

George  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

J.  C.  Burton Stroud,  Okla. 

COMMITTEE  ON   NATIONAL   LEGISLATION. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

W.  S.  Richardson,  C/tm.  .Washington,  D.  C.      F.  A.  Hubbard Boston,  Mass. 

John  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa.      E.  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

Christopher  Koch Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

ON   STATUS  OF   PHARMACISTS   IN   GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 

George  F.  Payne,  Chairman Atlanta     W.  R.  White Nashville 

H.  H.  RusBY Newark      W.  B.  Day Chicago 

Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

WILLIAM   PROCTER   MEMORIAL   FUND. 

J.  F.  Hancock,  Chairman Baltimore      F.  C.  Ryan Detroit 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr Baltimore      Thomas  F.  Main New  York 

A.  R.  L.  Dohme Baltimore      Parker  C.  Cook Baltimore 

B.  F.  Fairchild New  York      J.  K.  Lilly Indianapolis 

Caswell  A.  Mayo New  York      H.  S.  Wellcome London,  Eng. 

E.  G.  Eberle Dallas      George  Merrell Cincinnati 

J.  L.  Lengfeld San  Francisco     Jose  P.  Alacan Havana,  Cuba 

C.  M.  Ford Denver      William  B.  Day Chicago 

Clement  B.  Lowe Philadelphia      E.  L.  Patch Boston 

Henry  Kraemer Philadelphia      Lewis  C.  Hopp Cleveland 

ON  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman Philadelphia      J.  H.  Beal Scio 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

J.  C.  Wallace New  Castle,  Pa. 

ON   PATENTS  AND  TRADE   MARKS. 

F.  E.  Stewart,  Chairman Philadelphia      Solomon  Boehm St.  Louis 

S.  L.  Hilton Washington,  D.  C.      L.  G.  Blakeslee St.  Louis 

L.  W.  Griffin Boston 
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international  committee  on  pharmaceutical  nomenclature. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Chairman New  York      H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis 

Joseph  P.  Remington Philadelphia      G.  M.  Beringer Camden 

E.  O.  Engstrom .' Pittsfield 

ON   DRUG  REFORM. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  Chairman Lawrence,  Kan.      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

E.  V.  Howell Chapel  Hill 

ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

George  C.  Diekman,  Chairman . . .  New  York      C.  W.  Johnson Seattle 

A,  H.  Clark Chicago      Philip  Asher New  Orleans 

George  A.  Gorgas Harrisburg 

DELEGATES  TO  A.   M.  A.  SECTION   ON   PHARMACOLOGY. 

J.  P.  Remington,  Chairman Philadelphia  L.  F.  Kebler Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Whelpley St.  Louis  G.   M.   Beringer Camden 

J.  II.  Beal Scio  Otto  Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

H.  H.  Rusby Newark,  N.  J.  Theo.  J.  Bradley Boston 

I.  V.  S.  Stanislaus Philadelphia  George  E.   Norton Cambridge 

DELEGATES  TO  N.  W.  D.  A. 

Thomas  P.  Cook,  Chairman New  York     Theo.  F.  Meyer St.  Louis 

Fred  L.  Carter Boston,  Mass.      Howard  Brewer Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Beal Scio,  O. 

DELEGATES  TO   N.  A.  R.  D. 

H.  B.  Guilford,  Chairman.  W.  Bodeman. 

Simon  N.  Jones  W.  C.  Anderson. 

Frank  H.  Freericks. 

ON  PHYSIOLOGICAL  TESTING. 

E.  M.  Houghton,  Chairman 130  Longfellow  Ave.,  Detroit 

H.  C.  Wood,  Jr 434  S.  44th  St.,  Philadelphia 

Charles  R.  Ecklee 432  E.  St.  Clair  Sl,  Indianapolis 

W.  A.  Pearson 35  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia 

William  Worth  Hale 1495  Newton  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMITTEE  ON   EDITING  RULES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Francis  B.  Hays,  Chairman New  York      Harry   B.  Mason Detroit 

Ezra  J.  Kennedy New  York      Hugo  Kantrowitz .'.New  York 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PHARMACY. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Jos.  P.  Remington,  Chairman. .  .Philadelphia      Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

Eugene  G.  Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

COMMITTEE  ON   ORGANIZATION   OF   LOCAL  BRANCHES. 

(Appointed  by  the  President.) 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  C/iwh.  .  .Cincinnati      Joseph  Lengfeld San  Francisco 

Geo.  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.      Otto  Claus St.  Louis 

Charles  W.  Johnson Seattle 

COMMITTEE    ON     DRUG    MARKET. 

(Appontcd  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Scientific  Section.) 
Edgar  L.  Patch,  Chairman.  L.  F.  Kebler 

W.  L.  Scoville.  H.  H.  Rusby. 
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GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE,  1911-1912. 
William  B.  Day,  Chairman,  74  East  12th  St..  Chicago. 


Ala. — W.  E.  Bingham,  Tuscaloosa. 
James  C.  VanAntwerp,  Mobile. 

Ariz. — Harry  Brisley,  Prescott. 
R.  P.  H.  Roziene.  Phoenix. 

Ark.— W.  L.  DeWoody,  Pine  Bluff. 
F.  ScHACHLEiTER,  Hot  SpHngs. 
Miss  M.  A.  Fein,  Little  Rock. 

Calif. — Albert  Schneider,  San  Francisco. 
Charles  B.  Whilden,  San  Francisco. 
George  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  Sacramento. 
Thomas  W.  Jones,  Los  Angeles. 
J.  G.  Munson,  San  Jose. 

Colo. — S.  L.  Bresler,  Denver. 
Fred  W.  Nitardy,  Denver. 
E.  L.  Scholtz,  Denver. 

Conn. — Charles  A.  Rapelye,  Hartford. 
John  B.  Ebbs,  Waterbury. 

D.  C. — W.  S.  Richardson,  Washington. 
M.  L  WiLBERT,  Washington. 

Del. — H.  K.  Watson,  Wilmington. 

E.  A.  Truitt,  Middleton. 

Fla. — J.  M.  Dixon,  Jacksonville. 
Ernest  Berger,  Tampa. 

Ga. — William  S.  Elkins,  Atlanta. 
Max  Morris,  Macon. 

Ida. — Clarence  O.  Ballou,  Boise. 
H.  M.  Skeels,  Twin  Falls. 

111. — C.  H.  Avery,  Chicago. 
George  W.  Sohrbeck,  Moline. 
WiLHELM  BoDEMANN,  Chicago. 
W.  B.  Day,  Chicago. 

Ind. — Frank  H.  Carter,  Indianapolis. 

F.  S.  Hereth,  Indianapolis. 
W.  H.  Rudder,  Salem. 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr.,  La  Porte. 

Iowa — Wilber  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City. 

G.  Scherling,  Sioux  City. 

Kan. — Lucius  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence. 
Mathias  Noll,  Atchison. 

Ky. — John  W.  Gayle,  Frankfort. 
C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Louisville. 

La. — Fabius  C.  Godbold,  New  Orleans. 
M.  T.  Breslin,  New  Orleans. 
Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans. 

Me. — Alfred  P.  Cook,  Portland. 
M.  L.  Porter,  Danforth. 
C.  H.  Davis,  Bangor. 

Md. — H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  Baltimore. 
Evander  F.  Kelly,  Baltimore. 
H.  L.  Meredith,  Hagerstown. 

Mass. — C.  Herbert  Packard,  Boston. 
E.  H.  LaPierre,  Cambridge. 
James  F.  Guerin,  Worcester. 
William  H.  Glo\t:r,  Lawrence. 

Mich. — William  A.  Hall,  Detroit 
Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit. 
J.  O.  Schlotterbeck,  Ann  Arbor. 
W.  C.  Kirchgessner,  Grand  Rapids. 


Minn. — F.  J.  Wulling,  Minneapolis. 

Albert  D.  Thompson,  Minneapolis. 

W.  A.  Frost,  St.  Paul. 

Charles  T.  Heller,  St.  Paul. 
Miss. — Oscar  W.  Bethea,  Meridian. 

A.  S.  Cody,  Osyka. 
Mo. — H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis. 

Otto  H.  Claus,  St.  Louis. 

W.  Mittlebach,  Booneville. 

Charles  E.  Zinn,  Kansas  City. 

J.  G.  Wirthmann,  Kansas  City. 
Mont. — Howard  Rockefeller,  Butte. 

Lee  Warren,  Billings. 
Neb. — Charles  R.  Sherman,  Omaha. 

Autumn  V.  Pease,  Fairbury. 
Nev. — Joseph  M.  Taber,  Elko. 
N.  H. — William  D.  Grace,  Portsmouth. 

Herbert  E.  Rice,  Nashua. 
N.  J. — George  M.  Beringer,  Camden. 

Charles  Holzhauer,  Newark. 

H.  A.  Jordan,  Bridgeton. 
N.  Y. — George  C.  Deikman,  New  York  Gty. 

Joseph  Weinstein,  New  York  City. 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York  City. 

W.  C.  Alpers,  New  York  City. 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Brooklyn. 

Albert  M.  Roehrig,  Buffalo. 

Warren  L.  Bradt,  Albany. 
N.  C. — E.  V.  ZoELLER,  Tarboro. 

E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill. 
N.  D. — H.  L.  Haussmen,  Grafton. 

W.  S.  Parker,  Lisbon. 
New  Mexico — B.  C.  Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 
Ohio — Lewis  C.  Hopp,  Cleveland. 

J.  H.  Beal,  Scio. 

Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem,  Cincinnati. 

George  B.  Kauffman,  Columbus. 
Okla. — FoRESS  B.  LiLLiE,  Guthrie. 

H    D.  Kniseley,  Checotah. 
Ore. — John  A.  Laue,  Portland. 

G.  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles. 
Pa. — Joseph  W.  England,  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Cliffe,  Philadelphia. 

W.  McIntyre,  Philadelphia. 

E.  FuLLERTON  CooK,  Philadelphia. 

Julius  A.  Koch,  Pittsburg. 
R.  I. — W.  O.  Blanding,  Providence. 

James  O'Hare,  Providence. 
S.  C. — G.  W.  Evans,  Anderson. 
S.  D. — Irwin  A.  Keith,  Lake  Preston. 

E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 

Tenn. — John  T.  McGill,  Nashville. 
William  R.  White,  Nashville. 

F.  W.  Mayo,  Memphis. 
Tex. — Jacob  Schrodt,  Dallas. 

Robert  H.  Walker,  Gonzales. 
R.  H.  Needham,  Fort  Worth. 

Utah — F.  A.  Druehl,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Otto  R.  Peters,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vt.— E.  W.  Gilman,  Marshfield. 
W.  E.  Terrill,  Montpelier. 
W.  H.  Zottman,  Burlington. 
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Va. — Charles  B.  Fleet,  Lynchburg. 
T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 

Wash. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle. 
Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle. 
P.  Jensen,  Tacoma. 

W.  Va. — John  Coleman,  Wheeling. 
George  O.  Young,  Buckhannon. 

Wis. — Edward  Williams,  Madison. 
Edward  Hebbard,  La  Crosse. 
Henry  Z.  Ruenzel,  Milwaukee. 

Wyo. — Arthur  Neville,  Fort  Mackenzie. 

Hawaiian  Islands — 
Samuel  Louis  Rumsey,  Honolulu. 

Province  of  Manitoba — 
H.  E.  J.  Bletcher,  Winnipeg. 


Province  of  New  Brunswick — 
M.  V.  Paddock,  St.  John. 

Province  of  Nova  Scotia — 
F.  C.  Stimson,  Halifax. 

Province  of  Ontario — 
C.  F.  Heebner,  Toronto. 

Province  of  Quebec — 
J.  E.  Morrison,  Montreal. 

Cuba — Jose  Guillermo  Diaz,  Havana, 
Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 

Alaska — Guy  L.  Smith,  Douglas. 

Philippine  Islands — 
Newton  C.  Comfort,  Manila. 

Porto  Rico — Fred  C.  Baum,  San  Juan. 


NATIONAL   ASSOCIATIONS  OF  BOARDS   OF  PHARMACY 

OFFICERS    FOR   1911-1912. 

R.  H.  Walker,  President Gonzales,  Tex.      H.  L.  Haussaman,  2d  V.  Pr^.y. Grafton,  N.D. 

D.  F.  Davis,  First  Vice  President .  .Barre,  Vt.      L.  C.  Lewis,  3d  Vice  Pres Tuskegee,  Ala. 

A.  F.  Sala,  Secretary-Treasurer .  .'VJmc\\e^s\.tT,  Ind. 

Executive  Committee. 

J.  B.  Bond,  Sr.,  Clnnn.,  1912. Little  Rock,  Ark.      C.  E.  Zinn,  1914 Kansas  City,  Mo. 

T.  A.  Miller,  1913 Richmond,  Va.      R.  H.  Walker,  ex-oiHcio;  A.  F.  Sala,  ex-officio 

Syllabus  Committee. 

W.  H.  Rudder,  seven  years Salem,  Ind.      Charles  Geitner,  four  years.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  O.  Engstrom,  six  years. .  .Pittsfield,  Mass.       Chas.  T.  Heller,  three  years,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
S.  L.  Hilton,  five  years. .  .Washington,  D.  C.      D.  F.  Jones,  two  years Watertown,  S.  D. 

C.  O.  Bigelow,  one  year New  York  City. 

Questions  and    IVIethods  Committee. 

H.  L.  Haussaman,  Chmn Grafton,  N.  D.      C.  N.  Avery Chicago,  III. 

Wm.  C.  Powell Snow  Hill,  Md.      F.  W.  Bucknam Skowhegan,  Me. 

Legislation  Committee. 

J.  C.  Burton,  Chairman Stroud,  Okla      A.  J.  Fischer Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Ed.  J.  Rodgers Port  Huron,  Mich.      C.  O.  Ballou Boise,  Idaho 

F.  W.  Ward Memphis,  Tenn. 

Committee  to  Arrange  Reciprocal  Interchange  with  Cuba. 

E.  Berger,  Chairman Tampa,  Fla.      J.  F.  Dowdy Little  Rock.  Ark. 

H.  L.  Haussaman Grafton,  N.  D. 

Publication  Committee. 
S.  L.  Bresler Denver,  Colo. 


AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL    FACULTIES 


President,  J.  O.  Schlotterbech, 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Vice  President,  A.  H.  Clark Chicago,  III. 

Sec.-Treas.,C-RAS.^ .  Johnson,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Executive  Committee — 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  J.  Eberle Dallas,  Texas 

E.  H.  La  Pierre Boston,  Mass. 

J.  M.  Good St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  J.  Teeters Iowa  City,  Iowa 


Members    on    National    Syllabus    Committee. 

C.  B.  Lowe Term  ends  1912      J.  A.  Schlotterbech Term  ends  1915 

W.  C.  Anderson Term  ends  1913      H.  H.  Rusby Term  ends  1916 

J.  A.  Koch Term  ends  1914      J.  H.  Beal Term  ends  1917 

C.  W.  Johnson Term  ends  1918 
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BAN  ON  INDEMNITY  INSURANCE. 

The  insurance  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Missouri  has  placed  a  ban  upon 
indemnity  insurance  for  druggists,  doctors,  dentists  and  automobiHsts.  It  is  his 
contention  that  such  a  system  of  insurance  is  a  danger  to  the  people,  as  it  would 
tend,  if  not  to  encourage  carelessness,  at  least  to  make  many  persons  less  careful 
in  matters  in  which  every  precaution  should  be  taken.  He  says  the  measure  is 
particularly  necessary  as  affecting  automobiHsts,  as  owners  and  drivers  are 
likely  to  take  more  chances  if  they  feel  that  they  will  be  protected  from  heavy 
costs  by  an  insurance  policy.  The  order  affects  many  insurance  companies  in 
the  state  which  have  been  doing  a  large  business  in  indemnity  insurance.  It  is 
as  follows : 

Insurance  companies  are  hereby  prohibited  from  writing  insurance  in  the  state 
of  Missouri  for  physicians,  surgeons,  dentists  or  druggists  idemnifying  them 
against  liability  for  damages  resulting  from  negligence  in  dispensing  or  adminis- 
tering drugs  and  medicines  or  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  dentistry  or 
pharmacy. 

Insurance  companies  are  also  prohibited  from  writing  insurance  in  the  state 
of  Missouri  idemnifying  the  owners  or  drivers  of  automobiles  against  liability 
for  damage  arising  from  injuries  or  death  occasioned  to  persons  who  may  be 
struck  by  automobiles. 

It  would  seem  there  is  to  be  no  end  of  restrictive  regulation  and  legislation 
affecting  the  druggist,  and  making  his  business  more  hazardous  and  less  profitable. 
Menaced  on  every  hand  by  laws  and  regulations  not  easily  interpreted  in  all  their 
phases,  he  is  in  constant  danger  of  being  sued  or  prosecuted  for  an  unintentional 
infraction  of  some  regulation  in  violation  of  some  law.  Now  the  Missouri  official 
would  prevent  him  from  protecting  himself  against  financial  loss  as  the  result  of 
innocent  mistakes  or  false  charges  by  denying  him  the  right  to  indemnity  insur- 
ance. Surely  this  is  the  limit.  By  the  same  course  of  reasoning  fire  insurance 
is  dangerous  because  it  leads  to  carelessness  in  the  protection  of  property  or 
tempts  to  arson ;  marine  insurance  is  bad  because  it  tempts  owners  of  ships  to 
wreck  them  at  the  risk  of  many  lives;  life  insurance  is  against  public  policy 
because  it  might  tempt  to  suicide  or  murder  as  a  means  of  securing  money  for  the 
beneficiaries.  In  a  few  cases  all  these  kinds  of  insurance  have  led  to  wrong- 
doing, but  on  the  whole  their  operation  has  been  helpful  to  individuals  and  to  the 
community. 

So  with  indemnity  insurance.  While  it  may  be  abused  by  a  few  unprincipled 
men,  its  general  result  is  wholesome  and  salutary,  saving  many  individuals  from 
ruinous  financial  loss  through  harassing  suits  by  unprincipled  persons. — Voice 
of  the  Retail  Druggist. 


*Tn  their  hurry  to  attain  some  ambition,  to  gratify  the  dream  of  a  life,  men 
often  throw  honor,  truth,  and  generosity  to  the  winds.  Politicians  dare  to  stand 
by  and  see  a  city  poisoned  with  foul  water  until  they  'see  where  they  come  in'  on 
a  water-works  appropriation.  If  it  be  necessary  to  poison  an  army — that,  too,  is 
but  an  incident  in  the  hurry  for  wealth." — William  George  Jordan. 
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COMPARE  YOUR 
PRICE  LISTS 


A    CAREFUL    STUDY 

of  our  price  list  will  show  you 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
your  pharmaceutical  require- 
ments are  subject  to  40  per  cent, 
discount  without  contract  obli- 
gation, through  your  jobber.  Net 
prices  to  all  retailers  on  articles 
in  Part  II.,  which  is  relatively 
small,  are  on  the  same  net  basis 
as  commonly  given  by  competi- 
tors to  their  preferred  customers 
who  are  under  contract  to  buy  a 
given  quantity  direct  within  a 
specified  time. 

IN  VIEW  OF  THESE  FACTS 

does  it  seem  wise  to  obligate 
yourself  to  buy  a  large  amount  of 
pharmaceuticals  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  within  a  definite 
period  when  such  low  and  lib- 
eral terms  can  be  secured  at  any 
time  through  your  jobber  by 
specifying  Lilly? 

COMPARE  PRICE  LISTS 

CTUDY  your  past  purchases 
and  see  if  Lilly  specifications 
through  your  jobber  will  not  help 
you  to  keep  better  stock,  lower 
your  liabilities  and  give  you 
more  cash  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

YOUR  JOBBER  CARRIES  THE 
COMPLETE  LILLY  LINE      ::    :: 


ELI  LILLY  &  CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
ST.   LOUIS 


KANSAS  CITY 
NEW  ORLEANS 
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New  Nineteenth  Edition 

The  Indispensable 

United  States  Dispensatory 

Based  on  the  New  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.    It  contains  in  the  text  all  the  latest,  revisions  and 
additions  made  necessary  by  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Dru^s  Act. 

By  H.  C  WOOD,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

JOSEPH  P.  REMINGTON,  Ph.  M.,  F.C.S.,  F.L.S. 

SAMUEL  P.  SADTLER,  Ph.  D.,  F.C.S. 


DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES 

A  glance  at  the  index  shows  the  enormous  number  of 
subjects  treated — over  20,000. 

Additions  and  corrections  of  the  latest  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  are  inserted  in  the 
text. 

Metric  system  and  old-form  quantities  are  used  in  the 
formulas. 

A  table  of  the  official  preparations  into  which  the  drug 
enters  is  found  at  the  end  of  each  article.  Official  substances 
are  separated  from  those  which  are  unofficial,  as  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  recognizes  only  those  which  are  official. 

More  than  a  thousand  references  to  scientific  journals 
and  magazines  throughout  the  text  indicate  where  further 
information,  or  the  original  articles  themselves,  can  be  found. 

The  daily  use  required  of  this  indispensable  book  led 
the  publishers  to  select  durable  yet  thin  paper,  so  as  to  keep 
down  the  weight  of  the  book.  The  binding,  the  width  of  the 
page,  the  double  column,  the  style  of  type,  even  the  quality 
of  the  ink,  were  especially  selected  in  order  to  adapt  this 
work  to  quick  reference  and  to  the  need  of  the  busy  druggist 
in  the  smallest  detail. 

Imperial  8vo.     Cloth,  $7.00;  Sheep,  $8.00;  Half  Russia,  $9.00. 
Patent  Index,  50  cents  additional. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS  PHILADELPHIA 
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A 

Message 

from 

Merrell. 

The  Merrell  Selling  Plan 

for  1912. 

ORIGINAL 

In  its  inception. 

LIBERAL 

In  its  practical  benefits- 

EFFECTIVE 

In  its  far-reaching  results. 

The  Merrell  Plan 

is  the 

New   Gospel 

Preached  to  pharmaceutical  buyers  everywhere,  for  large  and  small 
are  equally  interested. 

The  Merrell  Plan  is  the  principle  of  CO-OPERATION  in  actual  prac- 
tice. It  means  closer  affiliation  with  the  retail  druggist — larger  sales 
through  ability  to  control  local  conditions — and  better  profits  through 
a  more  equitable  application  of  the  buying  power  of  a  dollar. 

'It  means  10  per  cent  to  me"  is  one  good  reason  assigned  by  drug- 
gists for  the  specification  of  "Merrell"  on  open  orders  through 
the  jobber. 

If  you  have  our  UP-TO-DATE  1912  Prices  Current — compare  our 
prices — otherwise  we  will  send  you  a  copy  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced that 

The  Merrell  Plan         ,  .^ 

"Looks  Good"     ^"**  ^'^^^^  >'^"  ^^  • 

The  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Chemical  Co. 

CINCINNATI. 
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SAFE  FIRE  INSURANCE 

The  several  kinds  of  Fire  Insurance 
may  be  classified  as 

Safe— Reasonably  Safe— Unsafe 

Every  Insurance  Company  or  Concern,  whether 
Safe,  Reasonably  Safe,  or  Unsafe,  will  issue  a 
policy  to  you.  Such  policy  is  a  printed  piece 
of  paper.  It  may  have  value  or  it  may  not.  Its 
value  depends  largely  upon  what  the  Company 
or  Concern  has  to  back  it  up  with. 

We  are  the  only  Capital  Stock  Druggists'  Fire 
Insurance  Company  in  existence.  We  have  a 
Surplus  as  to  Policyholders  of  nearly  $300,000.00. 
We  are  under  the  supervision  of  31  State  In- 
surance Departments. 

We  Publish  Our  Financial  Condition 

We  Sell  the  Very  Best  Fire   Insurance   at   the 
Lowest  Consistent  Price 


WRITE    TO 


®It^  Amrrtran  Sruggtata  Wvct  3Iub.  Qln. 

1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


dournoX 
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No.  9 


Office  of  Publication,  79-89  North  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum,  within  the  United   States.     To  Canada,  $3.35.    To  other 
foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union,  $3.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  twenty-five  cents. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  matter. 

Papers  and  communications  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Offen- 
sive personalities  must  be  avoided. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


JOHN    G.    GODDING. 


Members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Honored  Guests,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  call  to  order  the  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  this 
great  and  honored  Association. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  that  we  meet  at  this  time,  in  the  beautiful  and  modern  city 
of  Denver.  Here  we  shall  dwell  for  a  short  time,  and  may  the  energy  and  thought 
which  have  inspired  the  great  and  rapid  progress  of  this  city  be  in  part  ours,  and 
may  we  receive  inspiration  to  take  up  the  work  of  our  calling  and  profession  and 
carry  it  on  to  a  greater  development  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

Seventeen  years  ago  we  met  here  in  the  Queen  City  of  the  Rockies.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  everyone  present  at  that  time,  to  receive  of  the  hospitality  extended 
to  them ;  that  hospitality  was  genuine,  I  am  sure,  for  again  we  are  here  and  the 
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proof  which  is  shown  by  looking  at  the  program,  arranged  by  the  good  people  of 
Denver  for  our  benefit,  is  conclusive. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  review  and  note  the  influence,  progress,  and  growth 
this  Association  has  made  in  Pharmaceutical  Education  during  these  seventeen 
years,  and  to  review  as  well  the  previous  years  of  our  existence,  but  that  would 
take  too  much  of  your  time  and  is  really  needless,  for  Dr.  Whelpley  gave  us  a 
very  interesting  and  able  resume  of  fifty  years  of  work  of  this  Association  at  the 
time  of  his  service  in  this  chair. 

Today  we  reach  the  beginning  of  another  decade,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  indeed 
an  honor  and  privilege  which  I  appreciate  at  its  true  value,  to  preside  over  this 
great  convention  on  the  occasion  of  its  sixtieth  meeting.  Sixty  years  of  continued 
progress    from   the   smallest   beginnings   to   the   present   magnitude,   while   ever 


JoHX    G.    Godding,    President,    iyil-19]2. 


W.    B.    Day,    President,    1912-1913. 


Upward  and  Onward  has  been  the  watchword,  until  here  today  from  the  mountain 
heights  of  this  fair  city  we,  for  a  moment  cast  a  backward  glance  to  that  far 
eastern  city  where  the  first  meeting  was  held.  The  years  have  been  years  of 
fruitful  endeavor  and  the  decade  since  the  semi-centennial  has  been  marked  by 
the  accomplishment  of  much,  namely  : 

The  growth  of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  then  two 
years  old,  representing  twenty-six  colleges,  today  increased  to  thirty-five  colleges. 
This  period  also  marks  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  this  Associa- 
tion by  five  of  these  colleges. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Association  Boards  of  Pharmacy  now  about 
to  hold  its  ninth  annual  meeting. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  messenger  of  the 
present  Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
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■     The  organization  of  eleven  active  Local  Branches,  and  not  the  least  important, 
the  growth  in  membership  of  the  Association  from  1231  to  about  2600. 

UNITED  STATES   PHARMACOPOEIA. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  some  of  the  abstracts  given  us  at  our 
last  convention  of  the  work  of  the  committee  on  its  revision,  together  with  the 
methods  noted  since,  of  gleaning  practical  knowledge  for  the  ninth  revision,  leads 
me  to  sav  that  this  revised  text-book  of  governmental  authority  will  undoubtedly 
rank  as  first  among  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  world,  both  as  an  educational  and 


WiLHELM   BoDEMANN,  First  Vice-President. 

practical  standard,  and  I  am  glad  we  are  able  to  state  that  the  work  is  largely  that 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

NATIONAL  FORML'LARV. 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  National  Formular\ ,  written,  compiled  and  edited  by 
a  committee  of  this  Association  under  the  chairmanship  of  C.  L.  Diehl,  is  about 
to  be  published.  This  work  is  one  of  our  text-books  and  second  only  in  importance 
to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  filling  its  mission  with  increasing 
interest  to  the  pharmaceutical  and  medical  professions,  as  amply  shown  by  the 
work  and  attention  given  to  it  by  both  of  the  above  professions  the  past  year. 

From  the  pharmacists'  viewpoint  the  National  Formulary,  coupled  with  the 
propaganda  work  has  become  most  valuable,  in  fact,  too  much  cannot  be  said 
about  its  value.  From  all  over  the  countn,-  we  know  of  the  great  Propaganda 
movement  and  its  success  in  a  financial  way  to  the  pharmacist,  and  its  professional 
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and  ethical  help  to  the  physician.  For  the  pharmacist,  aside  from  the  financial 
point  of  view,  it  is  giving  him  greater  practical  experience  than  ever.  It  is 
requiring  more  attention  and  study  of  the  professional  side  of  his  business  and 
the  necessary  laboratory  work  is  bringing  about  a  need  and  desire  on  the  part  of 
proprietors  and  clerks  for  greater  improvement,  indeed,  even  to  investigation  and 
research. 

This  Association  should  use  every  means  to  engage  the  co-operation  of  the 
Boards  of  Pharmacy  of  all  states  to  require  every  licensed  pharmacist  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  the  National  Formulary,  which 
requirement  is  only  a  requisite  in  a  few  of  the  states. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN   PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

With  the  advent  of  1912  the  proposed  Journal  of  a  year  ago  has  become  a 
reality,  and  the  Association  takes  pride  in  its  publication,  so  ably  edited,  and  in 
a  style  so  well  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  our  Association  and  the  profession 
at  large. 

The  editorials,  scientific  articles,  reports,  and  the  recording  of  transactions  in 
general  pertaining  to  our  calling,  are  of  such  high  character  as  to  make  the 
Journal  an  organ  of  great  value  to  the  Association,  its  local  branches  and  to^ 
every  pharmacist. 

It  gives  to  our  members  clear  and  comprehensive  information.  By  its  intrinsic 
value  it  supplies  the  Association  with  means  for  appealing  for  new  members. 
The  pharmacist  of  today  whose  business  requires  both  professional  and  business 
training  should  consider  it  a  necessity  in  his  library.  I  urge  every  member's 
indorsement  and  earnest  assistance  in  extending  its  influence  and  circulation. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS. 

The  attention  of  the  Association  is  called  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  of 
which  a  second  edition  is  in  preparation.  There  has  been  a  great  need  of  co- 
ordination between  the  work  of  the  colleges  and  the  boards  of  pharmacy,  and 
the  idea  of  a  syllabus'  to  meet  this  need  originated  in  New  York  state,  but  the 
work  was  so  important  that  it  soon  aroused  widespread  interest  and  the  National 
Syllabus  Committee,  composed  of  twenty-one  members  of  the  Association  and  of 
college  faculties  and  examining  boards,  was  organized.  The  unselfish  and  devoted 
work  of  the  members  of  this  committee  should  be  appreciated  by  all.  In  the  first 
edition  of  a  book  created  in  such  manner  there  were  certain  to  be  various  faults 
of  more  or  less  importance.  The  committee  state  that  they  have  been  glad  to- 
receive  helpful  criticism  on  the  w'ork  and  hope  and  expect  that  in  the  second!' 
edition  these  faults  will  be  corrected,  and  that  all  that  is  worthy  in  the  first  edition 
will  be  retained.  The  Association  is  largely  represented  in  the  work,  and  should 
continue  to  bear  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  committee.  Certainly  the 
Syllabus  is  meeting  with  approbation  in  its  field  of  usefulness. 

RECEIPT    BOOK. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  of  Pharmaceutical  Formulas  has  published 
100  receipts  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Manv 
are  in  local  use.     Heretofore,  when  needed  they  were  not  to  be  found  without 
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•much  searching  and  then  with  varying  success  as  to  rehable  (Hrection  in  com- 
pounding. 

It  seems  desirable  that  these  formulas  should  be  the  forerunner  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  Receipt  Book."  The  publishing  of  such  a  book 
■would  probably  add  prestige  and  revenue  to  this  Association. 

NATIONAL    association    OF    RETAIL   DRUGGISTS. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  represented  at  the  convention 
■of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  last  September  at  Niagara  Falls 
by  a  delegation  and  the  President. 

Secretary  Beal  addressed  the  convention  with  his  inimitable  style  and  ability. 

The  cordial  relations  existing  between  these  two  great  Associations,  so  actively 
engaged  in  their  respective  fields,  were  expressed  on  every  hand. 


Charles  M.  Ford, 
Second  Vice-President  and  Local  Secretary. 


Eugene  G.  Eberle, 
Chairman  of  the  Council. 


United  action  of  both  Associations  upon  matters  of  vital  and  mutual  interest, 
such  as  National  Legislation,  Educational  and  Commercial  Pharmacy,  wield  an 
influence  that  is  not  to  be  accomplished  alone  and  is  to  be  heartily  commended. 

Delegates  were  appointed  to  the  Convention  held  last  week  at  Milwaukee,  also 
to  that  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Atlantic  City  the  past  June. 

I  will  not  anticipate  the  report  of  these  delegations  by  any  words  of  mine  as  you 
^vill  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings. 

THE  STATE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Through  the  Membership  Committee  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion and  its  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  President,  greetings  were  extended  to  each 
state  organization.    An  appeal  for  new  members  was  made  before  their  respective 
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conventions  by  our  representatives,  who  were  cordially  received,  and  our  Associa- 
tion favorably  brought  before  large  numbers. 

This  effort  to  bring  our  Association  before  the  meetings  of  our  calling  should 
be  continued.  The  establishment  has  been  suggested  of  a  Federation  of  State 
Pharmaceutical  Associations  or  a  delegate  body  made  up  from  each  of  their  re- 
spective Legislative  Committees  to  cooperate  with  this  Association  in  like  manner 
to  that  of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  and  the  National 
Boards  of  Pharmacy,  a  federation  ready  for  quick  and  united  action  in  relation 
to  National  Legislation  and  uniform  Food  and  Drug  Laws.  I  believe  such  a  body 
would  become  of  value  to  the  Association  and  the  pharmacists  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  conditions  existing  in  different  states  would  be  brought  out  and 
adjusted  for  the  betterment  of  all.  I  recommend  that  this  subject  be  referred  to 
the  Council. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  subject  of  Membership  has  received  the  attention  of  many  Presidents  of 
this  Association  and  their  suggestions  adopted  wijh  good  success,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  many  pharmacists  are  not  within  our  ranks  who  should  be,  notwith- 
standing the  untiring  work  of  our  able  Membership  Committee. 

As  new  blood  is  the  life  of  any  organization,  I  believe  we  should  use  some 
method  of  publicity  to  gain  an  increase  in  membership,  and  with  this  idea  in  mind 
would  suggest  that  we  start  proper  and  aggressive  advertising,  possibly  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  Journal,  either  free  or  by  subscription,  among  non-members,  and 
other  forms  of  publicity.  This  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Council  and  the  General 
Committee  on  Membership  and  Reception. 

There  exists  an  erroneous  idea  with  many  pharmacists  that  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  is  for  the  strictly  scientific  pharmacists,  chemists  and 
the  colleges  of  pharmacy.  When  their  attention  is  called  to  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  and  their  advantages,  they  immediately  become  members.  I  be- 
lieve this  publicity,  together  with  the  great  assistance  of  the  propaganda  with 
the  National  Formulary,  the  Local  Branches  and  the  new  Journal  will  ultimately 
result  in  a  much  larger  membership  of  the  Association. 

BUREAU  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

GOVERNMENT. 

By  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  profession  of  Pharmacy  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
an  honest  and  efficient  official. 

At  the  time  of  our  last  Convention,  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Wiley  was  under  charges 
of  a  serious  nature  and  he  was  receiving  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  entirely  exonorated,  and  given  an  immense  amount  of 
praise  for  the  work  he  has  performed.  For  personal  reasons  he  has  since  resigned 
and  we  hope  an  equally  true  and  efficient  man  may  fill  the  position  made  vacant 
by  him. 

It  seems  to  me  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  this  great  country  that  every  as- 
sistance should  be  given  the  President  of  these  United  States  by  men  whose  pro- 
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fession  brings  them  in  touch  with  the  class  of  men  from  whose  ranks  the  kind  of 
man  should  be  selected. 

This  Association  should  use  every  legitimate  means  in  advocating  the  filling  of 
that  position  by  one  thoroughly  trained  and  educated  in  the  profession  of  chem- 
istry and  pharmacy.  An  appointment  of  such  great  importance  should  be  care- 
fully rnade. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PHARMACY. 

The  eleventh  International  Congress  of  Pharmacy  at  the  Hague  meets  in  Sep- 
tember, 1913.    The  Congress  will  consist  of  five  sections. 

1.  General  Subjects. 

2.  Galenical  Pharmacy. 

3.  Chemistry. 

4.  Botany. 

5.  Bromatology. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  is  invited  to  take  part  in  this  Con- 
gress by  sending  delegates.  Whether  it  is  desirable  to  be  represented  is  for  you  to 
determine.    I  suggest  that  this  be  referred  to  the  Council. 

PHARMACISTS  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE. 

The  increased  membership  from  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  has  been  larger  than  any  previous  year,  due  to  our  efforts  for  co-operation 
in  the  work.  This  Association  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  service  that  this  gen- 
erous response  from  them  should  be  given  our  continued  support, 

CONFERENCE  OF   FOOD  AND  DRUG   CHEMISTS. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such  an  organization  be  perfected.  As  there  are  a 
number  within  this  Association  in  several  states  w-ho  are  intrusted  with  the  en- 
actment and  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  such  an  organization 
should  become  affiliated  with  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

DRUG   REFORM. 

Your  Committee  Report  on  Drug  Reform  will  be  received  with  much  interest. 
The  plea  for  uniformity  of  Drug  Standards  and  uniform  requirements  in  dis- 
pensing has  met  with  a  measure  of  success  and  is  being  agitated  in  some  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Associations ;  its  adoption  is  safeguarding  the  public,  and  every 
reputable  physician  should  indorse  it.  There  is  no  desire  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
drug  "dispensing  for  the  druggist,  but  we  maintain  that  drug  dispensing  requires 
special  training  and  those  who  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  pharmacist  as 
dispenser  should  comply  with  the  legal  requirements  of  inspection  of  his  stock. 
He  should  comply  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  his 
state. 

The  situation  is  fittingly  expressed  by  an  honored  member  of  this  Association. 
'Tt  is  utterly  unfair  to  the  pharmacist  to  require  him  to  undergo  long  years  of 
preparation  and  pass  examinations  to  practice  his  profession  and  then  for  him 
to  meet  at  every  point  the  unjust  competition  of  unscrupulous  physicians  who 
have  never  taken  degrees  or  passed  an  examination. 
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"Also  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Laws  regarding  the  in- 
spection of  stock. 

"The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  an  opportunity  to  take  up  this 
work  and  I  hope  it  will  be  kept  in  sight  until  all  the  states  take  action  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  Kansas  Pharmaceutical  Association." 

LOCAL   BRANCHES. 

There  has  been  organized  the  past  year  two  or  more  local  branches  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  These  branches  may  be  productive  of 
much  good  in  their  different  communities  by  adopting  the  recommendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  this  Association,  which  is  that  joint  meetings  be  held  of  phar- 
maceutical    organizations     with     the     American     Pharmaceutical     Association 


Joseph    W.    England, 
Secretary  of   the   Council. 


C.    Lewis    Diehl, 
Reporter   on  the   Progress   of    Pharmacy. 


Branches.     This  has  been  tried  by  some  of  the  branches  with  marked  success. 
These  branches  can  contribute  much  to  the  parent  body. 

PRE-REOUISITE  LAW. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  the  pre-requisite  law  and  the  Boards 
of  Pharmacy  of  a  few  states  already  demand  that  an  applicant  for  registration 
be  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Although  this  is  an  old  subject,  I  believe  it  is  pertinent  to  the  work  of  this 
Association.  It  is  now  receiving  considerable  attention  in  many  states  and  should 
in  all,  to  the  end  that  a  pre-requisite  law  be  established  in  all  the  states,  for  this 
is  a  step  in  advancing  pharmaceutical  education.  It  should  receive  our  continued 
co-operation  and  support  and  especially  that  of  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tions and  State  Boards  of  Pharmacv. 
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BUSINESS   OF  THE   AMERICAN    PHARMACEUTICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  executive  business  of  this  Association  is  conducted  by  the  Council,  whose 
meetings  are  open  to  all,  and  while  it  is  well  for  members  to  be  conversant  with 
the  work  done  by  the  Council,  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  all  business  is  carefully, 
expeditously  and  economically  handled. 

The  results  of  these  meetings  are  printed  in  our  Journal,  and  should  be  care- 
fully noted  by  every  delegate  before  coming  to  the  Convention  so  we  could  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  thereby 
saving  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  general  sessions,  which  is  never  sufficient  for 
the  important  business  and  matters  that  should  come  before  the  Convention. 

Again  much  time  is  lost  to  the  incoming  President  and  considerable  trouble 
to  the  General  Secretary  caused  from  the  fact  that  our  by-laws  do  not  fully  state 
what  committees  are  appointed  by  the  President  or  Council.  This  also  applies 
to  the  work  of  the  committees.  They  are  appointed  by  the  President  and  they 
immediately  ascertain  what  their  duties  are  to  be. 

The  ceremony  of  installation  has  long  been  of  insufficient  importance  as  con- 
ducted in  the  past,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  taken  place  at  the  end  of  our  meeting 
when  it  often  happens  that  there  is  barely  a  quorum  and  some  of  the  officers  to 
be  installed,  have  left  for  their  homes.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  incoming 
officers  and  a  ceremony  which  represents  their  introduction  to  the  Association 
which  has  selected  them  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  time  honored  organization, 
I  believe  they  should  be  inducted  into  office  with  the  dignity  and  honor  becoming 
an  Association  of  this  character.  A  change  of  time  for  installation  would  be 
welcomed  by  them  and  certainly  would  be  of  no  loss  to  the  Association.  I  sug- 
gest these  subjects  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reorganization  and  Revision 
of  By-Laws. 

COMMITTEE  ON    PHARMACEUTICAL   COLLECTION    AT    WASHINGTON. 

After  much  correspondence  with  our  members  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Collection  at  Washington,  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult 
to  secure  a  chairman.  I  recommend  that  the  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical  Col- 
lection be  consolidated  with  the  Historical  Section. 

DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Gone  but  not  forgotten  !  With  reverence  we  pay  our  tribute  of  love  and  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  those  who  during  the  past  year  have  passed  to  the  larger 
life.  Foremost  among  these  stand  the  names  of  the  late  Enno  Sander,  who  was 
President  in  1871;  A.  K.  Finlay  in  1891;  Charles  E.  Dohme  in  1868;  Henry 
Biroth,  Honorary  President  the  present  year;  including  the  valued  members, 
William  Muir,  George  H.  Hitchcock,  Thomas  Doliber  and  Gustavus  Ramsperger. 
We  shall  miss  their  wise  council  and  the  inspiration  of  their  strong  personality  as 
devoted  to  Pharmacy.  May  we  ever  gratefully  cherish  their  memories  and  strive 
to  emulate  their  virtues. 

In  closing,  allow  me  to  say  that  our  Association  with  its  established  Journal, 
greatly  increased  membership,  a  growing  interest  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia and  National  Formulary  by  the  Medical  Profession  and  the  general  in- 
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crease  in  the  attendance  at  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy,  all  indicate  that  the  pendu- 
lum is  now  swinging  back  to  true  Pharmacy.  Education  and  individuality  are 
being  more  and  more  recognized  by  people  in  general. 

This  Association  has  been  called  a  post-graduate  course  in  Pharmacy.  It  has 
been  the  strong  hand  for  the  betterment  of  Pharmacy  and  its  influence  as  an  edu- 
cational factor  will  be  recognized  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  future. 

"So  it  behooves  every  member  of  this  Association  to  stand  with  one  purpose, 
one  aim,  to  raise  high  the  standard  of  our  profession  and  do  all  we  can  and  should 
do  in  relieving  pain  and  suffering." 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  work  of 
the  Council  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Association  and  to  heartily  thank 
the  officers  and  committees  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  they  have  per- 
formed their  duties  to  the  Association  and  for  their  great  assistance  to  me. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND  EDITOR  OF  THE 

JOURNAL. 

FINANCIAL    ACCOUNTS    IN     CARE    OF    GENERAL    SECRETARY. 

Owing  to  the  change  in  fiscal  year  to  coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  the 
financial  accounts  of  the  General  Secretary  are  separated  into  two  divisions,  the 
first  covering  the  period  from  September  1,  1911,  the  time  the  books  were  turned 
over  to  him,  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  December  31,  1911 ;  the  second  cover- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  or  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1912, 
inclusive. 

Cash  Received  From  September  i,  igii,  to  December  31,  ipii. 
(As  per  itemized  statements  submitted  herewith.) 

National  Formulary  $    733.31 

Badges  and  Bars 5.20 

Hunter  Estate  .99 

Proceedings 30.80 

Journal  Subscription 3.00 

Total $773.67 

Cash  Received  for  First  Half  of  Fiscal  Year,  January  1,  1912,  to 

July  1,  1912,  Inclusive. 

(As  per  itemized  statement  submitted  herewith.) 

National  Formulary  $1,699.54 

Proceedings 67.51 

Badges  and  Bars 4.37 

Journal  Subscriptions  and  Advertising 731.97 

Advertising  Collected  Since  July  1 896.23 

$3,399.62 

$4,173.29 

RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES   ON    ACCOUNT   OF    NATIONAL    FORMULARY. 

As  shown  by  preceding  exhibits,  the  receipts  on  account  of  National  Formulary 
from  September  1  to  December  1,  1911,  and  from  January  1  to  July  1,  1912, 
amount  in  all  to  $2432.85. 
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Expenditures  on  account  of  National  Formulary  in  the  same  period  of  time 
amount  to  $1,134.61,  of  which  was  expended  for  manufacture  and  sale  of  the 
book  $554.51,  and  $580.10  devoted  to  the  work  of  revision.  During  the  year 
there  were  ordered  four  printings  of  500  copies  each. 

According  to  the  last  report  received  from  the  printer,  there  should  be  in  his 
possession  and  on  hand  at  the  Secretary's  office,  sixteen  copies  in  cloth,  plain  ; 
three  copies  in  cloth,  interleaved ;  six  copies  in  sheep,  plain ;  thirty-two  copies 
sheep,  interleaved,  and  500  copies  in  sheets  ready  for  binding. 

REVISED    EDITION    OF    THE    NATIONAL    FORMULARY. 

The  general  Secretary  not  being  a  member  of  the  National  Formulary  Com- 
mittee, is  unable  to  name  any  date  at  which  time  the  Fourth  Revision  of  the 
volume  may  be  expected,  but  hopes  that  the  manuscript  will  be  ready  for  the 
printer  some  time  near  the  middle  of  the  year  1913.  Allowing  a  liberal  amount 
of  time  for  the  setting  of  type,  preparing  of  plates,  printing  and  binding,  the 
new  volume  should  be  ready  for  distribution  not  later  than  the  first  of  January, 
1914. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  published  reports  of  the 
committee's  work. 

FUTURE    METHOD   OF   PUBLICATION   AND   SELLING   THE   NATIONAL    FORMULARY. 

Hitherto  the  Association  has  assumed  the  burden  both  of  manufacturing  and 
of  marketing  the  National  Formulary.  The  printing  and  binding  have  been  done 
by  the  Wickersham  Printing  Co.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  while  the  marketing  of  the 
volume  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Secretary. 

The  schedule  of  prices  is  as  follows : 

National  Formulary,  cloth,  plain $1.50 

National  Formulary,  cloth,  interleaved 1.75 

National  Formulary,  sheep,  plain 1.85 

National  Formulary,  sheep,  interleaved 2.00 

The  discounts  allowed  are  as  follows : 

On  orders  for  1  to  10  copies 10% 

On  orders  for  not  less  than     50  copies 20% 

On  orders  for  not  less  than  100  copies 25% 

Orders  for  five  or  more  copies  are  sent  directly  to  the  printer,  who  attends 
to  the  work  of  packing  and  shipment.  Orders  for  smaller  numbers  are  filled 
directly  from  the  Secretary's  office. 

The  Secretary  believes  the  time  has  come  when  the  Council  should  seriously 
consider  whether  this  method  of  sale  is  to  be  continued,  or  whether  the  Associa- 
tion shall  pursue  a  method  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  marketing  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  The  latter  is  manufactured  by  one  publishing 
house  and,  on  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  is  turned  over,  in  quantities  of 
several  hundred  at  a  time,  to  another  publishing  house,  which  attends  to  all  the 
details  of  distribution.  The  distributing  agent  is  responsible  for  the  books  from 
the  time  they  are  turned  over  until  the  price  of  the  same  has  been  remitted  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Each  copy  bears  a  serially  numbered  coupon.  These  coupons  are  held  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  and  are  supplied  to  the  manufacturer  from,  time  to  time 
as  required,  so  that  the  number  of  books  printed  and  sold  can  be  traced  at  all 
times. 

The  present  method  of  marketing  the  National  Formulary  involves  a  great  deal 
of  detail  and  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  General  Secre- 
tary, which,  I  believe,  could  be  used  in  other  ways  to  the  greater  advantage  of 
the  Association. 

It  is  probably  true  that  under  the  present  method  the  Association  derives  a 
somewhat  larger  revenue  from  the  book  than  if  it  were  handled  by  a  general 
agent,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  small  additional  profit  is  sufficient  in  the  long  run 
to  compensate  the  Association  for  the  amount  of  the  General  Secretary's  time 
which  it  requires,  and  if  an  additional  assistant  were  employed  to  look  after  the 
work,  this  saving  would  be  more  than  entirely  wiped  out. 

After  a  serious  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  after  consultation  with  some 
of  the  members  and  officers  most  intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  the  As- 
sociation, I  am  inclined  to  recommend  that,  beginning  with  the  issue  of  the  Re- 
vised or  Fourth  Edition,  the  work  of  marketing  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  some 
responsible  firm  whose  business  it  is  to  publish  and  sell  books ;  that  the  manufac- 
turing of  the  book  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  association,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Council  and  Publication  Committee ;  that  each  volume  have  a  serially  num- 
bered coupon  attached  in  order  that  all  sales  may  be  accurately  traced ;  and  that 
the  retail  price  of  the  book  be  advanced  50  cents  on  the  copy  in  each  binding,  this 
advance  to  be  added  to  the  wholesale  price  of  the  book. 

If  these  changes  are  made,  I  am  fairly  confident  that  a  larger  number  of  copies 
will  be  sold,  and  at  a  better  profit  than  the  Association  now  receives,  while  the 
time  of  the  Secretary  thus  saved  could  be  advantageously  employed  in  other  more 
important  features  of  association  work. 

INCREASE  IN   MEMBERSHIP. 

Promptly  with  the  taking  over  of  his  office  the  General  Secretary  made  it  a  part 
of  his  care  to  assist  in  the  work  of  increasing  the  membership  roll.  Old  members 
have  been  constantly  appealed  to  by  personal  letters  to  assist  in  this  work.  While 
the  measure  of  success  has  been  far  below  his  hopes  in  the  beginning,  the  increase 
for  the  year  has  been  fairlv  gratifying. 

About  100  new  members  have  come  through  the  Secretary's  office,  most  of  which 
have  been  obtained  either  by  direct  solicitation  of  the  applicant  or  through  cor- 
respondence with  the  members  who  secured  the  applications.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
number  may  be  materially  increased  next  year. 

The  work  of  the  General  Membership  Committee,  under  the  efficient  direction 
of  Chairman  Day,  has  been  continued  with  the  same  vigor  as  for  several  years 
past,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Day  can  be  persuaded  to  retain  the  chair- 
manship of  this  important  committee  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  connection  with  his 
office  as  President  of  the  Association. 

The  new  members  secured  during  the  past  year  are  of  unusually  good  quality 
and  it  is  believed  that  many  of  them  will  in  time  become  important  factor.'"  in  the 
Association's  work. 
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At  the  present  time  the  Association  has  the  largest  number  of  dues-paid  mem- 
bers, and  is  carrying  upon  its  roll  the  smallest  number  of  members  in  arrears  of 
any  time  in  its  history.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  the  membership  and  in- 
come will  in  a  few  years  be  somewhere  near  what  they  should  be  to  enable  the 
Association  to  carry  on  its  work  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  importance  of  the  po- 
sition which  it  occupies  in  American  pharmacy.  But  this  rate  of  increase  should  be 
materially  accelerated,  and  will  be  if  every  present  member  will  lay  upon  his  con- 
science the  duty  of  securing  at  least  one  new  recruit  during  each  calendar  year. 

CLEARING  THE  MEMBERSHIP  ROLL. 

It  is  needless  for  the  Secretary  to  commend  the  services  of  the  Treasurer  for 
his  work  in  clearing  the  membership  roll  of  delinquents.  His  zeal  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  his  office  has  been  brought  repeatedly  to  the  attention  of 
every  member. 

His  policy  of  reducing  the  length  of  time  for  which  non-paying  members  shall 
be  continued  upon  the  rolls  is  heartily  concurred  in  by  the  General  Secretary.  As 
one  of  the  jSIembership  Committee,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  many 
years,  this  question  was  frequently  brought  to  my  attention,  and  after  serious  con- 
sideration I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Association  will  in  all  respects  be  better 
ofT  by  reducing  the  period  of  permissible  delinquency  to  not  more  than  four 
months  after  the  expiration  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  member  should  have 
paid.  Members  who  will  not  pay,  or  who  are  unable  to  pay,  are  of  no  value  to 
the  Association,  and  of  no  assistance  in  the  work  which  it  aims  to  do.  Experience 
shows  beyond  question  that  when  members  are  in  arrears  from  two  to  three  years 
they  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  than  to  continue.  If  the  period  of  permissible 
delinquency  be  reduced  to  four  months,  many  of  those  who  otherwise  would  permit 
their  dues  to  accumulate  will  pay  up.  Those  who  would  not  pay  in  any  event  will 
be  quickly  disposed  of,  while  the  few  who  may  be  temporarily  unable  to  keep  up 
their  payments  are  in  a  position  to  withdraw,  and  can  reunite  with  the  society 
when  they  are  in  more  favorable  circumstances. 

LOCAL  BRANCHES. 

The  local  branches  represent  an  exceedingly  important  element  in  the  life  of 
the  Association,  and  one  capable  of  very-  great  extension. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  activity  of  the  branches  and  to  create  new  branches  in  centers  of 
population  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

Where  A.  Ph.  A.  branches  exist  and  are  active  there  can  be  noted  a  constant 
and  distinct  improvement  in  the  professional  status  of  pharmacy  and  in  Associa- 
tion interest.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  numerous  cities  there  are  not  sufficient 
druggists  interested  in  professional  work  to  meet  the  present  requirement  for  the 
formation  of  a  local  branch,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  reduce  the  number  to 
twelve  or  sixteen.  Where  this  number  of  earnest  and  energetic  men  can  be  gath- 
ered together  it  will  not  be  long  until  they  have  added  to  themselves  any  remain- 
ing good  material  in  the  district. 

The  Secretary  also  presents  for  your  consideration  the  advi;  ability  of  granting 
permits   for  the  formation  of  "Junior  Branches"   at  colleges  of  pharmacy,   re- 
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ducing  the  annual  fee  for  students  actually  in  attendance  at  college  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  Journal. 

Members  of  the  faculties  of  several  colleges  have  advised  the  Secretary  that 
they  would  be  able  to  organize  and  successfully  conduct  such  junior  branches  at 
their  respective  institutions,  if  permission  for  the  same  should  be  granted  by  the 
Council. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  this  question  is  deserviing  of  serious  considera- 
tion. The  Association  stands  for  the  same  things  the  colleges  stand  for,  and 
students  should  look  forward  to  membership  in  it  as  they  look  forward  to  gradua- 
tion. 

THE  JOURNAL. 

Eight  issues  of  the  Journal  have  been  printed  and  distributed  to  dues-paid 
members  and  subscribers,  and  the  ninth  monthly  issue  is  now  in  press. 

At  the  outset  it  was  very  difficult  to  have  members  to  understand  that  under 
the  rules  of  the  postoffice  the  Journal  could  not  be  sent  to  dues-paid  members 
unless  they  had  specifically  instructed  the  Treasurer  to  apply  a  portion  of  their 
dues  to  the  subscription  account,  since  the  rules  of  the  postal  department  require 
that  membership  dues  and  Journal  subscriptions  be  separate.  This  difficulty  has 
now  been  largely  overcome,  and  it  is  believed  that  all  dues-paid  members  are 
regularly  receiving  the  Journal.  Complaints  of  non-receipt  of  the  Journal  have 
usually  been  found  to  be  due  either  to  a  failure- to  sign  and  return  the  subscription 
cards  to  the  Treasurer  or  to  a  change  in  address  which  has  not  been  promptly 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary's  office.  Some  failures  in  mailing  and  delivering  will 
always  occur,  though  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Editor  to  reduce  such  mistakes  to  the 
lowest  possible  number. 

The  printing  and  mailing  of  the  Journal  is  done  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  by  a  very 
well  equipped  farm  which  makes  a  speciality  of  magazine  publication. 

The  preparation  of  copy  and  the  reading  of  proof  have  been  done  by  the  Editor 
with  the  aid  of  one  assistant,  who  also  acts  as  stenographer  and  typewriting  ma- 
chine operator. 

To  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  work,  the  editor  labors  under  the  added  dis- 
advantage of  residing  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles  from  the  city  of  pub- 
lication, necessitating  an  almost  weekly  trip,  the  time  consumed  in  traveling 
amounting  on  an  average  to  twelve  hours  a  week.  The  railroad  fare  and  hotel 
expenses  for  these  trips  must  come  out  of  the  editor's  private  purse,  since  there  is 
no  association  fund  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  To  date,  the  expenses 
of  these  journeys  have  amounted  to  something  like  $350. 

advertising. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Journal  the  editor  prepared  a 
list  of  rules  for  the  censorship  of  advertising,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Publication  Committee.  These  have  been  printed  in  each  issue  of  the  Journal, 
and  also  upon  the  face  of  ever}^  advertising  contract.  These  rules  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  keep  the  Journal  free  from  announcements  not  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  ethical  professions  of  the  Association,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  certificate 
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of  good  character  for  a  firm  or  product  to  be  represented  in  the  Journal's  adver- 
tising pages. 

No  advertising  soHcitor  has  been  employed,  and  consequently  all  advertisements 
thus  far  received  have  been  in  response  to  written  requests  sent  out  by  the  editor. 
While  the  result  has  been  gratifying,  the  patronage  is  far  below  what  might  be 
legitimately  expected  when  we  consider  the  class  of  readers  to  which  the  Journal 
is  addressed  and  the  number  of  paid  subscribers. 

Three  thousand  (3000)  copies  have  been  printed  each  month,  except  one,  and 
the  last  investigation  of  the  mailing  list  showed  that  nearly  2600  copies  are  being 
mailed  each  month  to  paid  subscribers,  which  number  does  not  include  exchanges 
or  copies  mailed  to  advertisers.  Sample  copies  have  been  sent  only  to  persons  who 
have  requested  them,  and  to  several  small  lists  of  names  which  have  been  fur- 
nished from  time  to  time  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  our  subscription  list  is  unusually  clean,  and  free  from 
unpaid  circulation  which  is  of  little  value  to  advertisers.  Those  who  receive  the 
Journal  pay  for  it,  and  consequently  can  be  relied  upon  to  scan  its  pages. 

While  there  is  evidence  that  the  advertising  patronage  of  the  Journal  will 
continue  to  grow,  the  increase  will  not  be  as  rapid  as  it  should  be  unless  we  either 
employ  a  regular  advertising  solicitor,  or  unless  the  individual  members  of  the 
Association  cooperate  with  the  Editor  in  bringing  the  publication  to  the  attention 
of  advertisers  to  the  trade. 

Advertisers  naturally  like  to  feel  that  their  expenditures  for  space  are  bringing 
proper  returns  in  the  way  of  publicity,  and  our  members  can  assure  them  of  this 
fact  in  a  very  practical  and  effectual  manner  by  giving  our  advertisers  preference 
in  the  purchase  of  goods  when  prices  and  quality  are  equal  to  those  of  the  non- 
advertisers,  and  also  by  personal  expressions  of  appreciation  to  those  who  use  the 
Journal.  Occasional  reminders  to  those  who  are  not  advertisers  that  they 
should  be  represented  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal  will  also  be  of  great 
assistance. 

EDITORIAL  POLICY. 

In  general  the  Editor  has  adhered  closely  to  the  policy  enunciated  in  his  initial 
editorial  in  the  January  number,  namely,  that  it  is  the  especial  function  of  the 
Journal  to  be  the  organ  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  that 
it  should  not  intrude  upon  the  field  so  ably  filled  by  the  independent  journals  any 
further  than  is  necessary  to  discharge  this  function.  Consequently  the  Journal 
has  not  aimed  to  cover  the  general  new^s  field  of  pharmacy,  and  has  been  in  no 
sense  therefore  a  competitor  of  the  independent  journals.  Some  of  the  latter  have 
appreciated  this  policy  and  have  quoted  from  its  pages,  wath  due  credit.  Others 
have  apparently  failed  to  make  such  recognition,  and  although  they  have  quoted 
liberally  from  the  Journal  columns,  have  done  so  without  other  credit  than  the 
statement  that  the  paper  was  read  before  a  Section  or  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

SIZE  AND  COST  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee  last  year  it  was 
estimated  that  64  pages  a  month  or  768  pages  a  year  would  be  sufficient  to  repre- 
sent all  the  activities  of  the  Association.    Actual  experience,  however,  has  shown 
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that  this  amount  of  space  is  insufficient,  and  it  has  required  340  pages  of  the  last 
four  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  and  898  pages  of  the  Journal,  or  1238  pages  al- 
together, an  increase  of  approximately  fifty  per  cent  above  the  estimate,  to  print 
the  proceedings  of  the  Boston  meeting  and  the  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  local 
branches,  while  much  material  that  properly  should  have  appeared  in  the  Journal 
has  been  excluded  for  the  want  of  space.  The  estimate  also  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  illustrations  nor  of  reprints,  both  of  which  have  added  to 
the  increase  in  size  and  cost. 

The  estimate  made  for  the  printing  and  mailing  of  the  Journal  was  $195  a 
month,  whereas  the  actual  cost  has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400  per  month ; 
and  if  the  Journal  is  .to  be  continued  upon  the  present  scale,  we  must  expect  that 
it  will  cost  the  Association  for  the  actual  printing  and  mailing  not  less  than  $4,800 
to  $5,000  a  year. 

Some  savings  have,  however,  been  made  in  other  directions.  The  estimated 
salary  of  the  editor  was  $2,000,  while  the  salary  finally  agreed  upon  was  $1,800. 
An  estimate  of  $1,250  as  salary,  and  25  per  cent  commission  on  advertisements 
was  made  for  an  advertising  solicitor.  The  soliciting  of  advertising  being  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  editor  has  saved  this  $1,250,  and  the  percentage  on  advertising, 
though  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  an  efficient  solicitor  would  not  have  in- 
creased the  advertising  income  to  an  amount  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  his 
salary  and  commission. 

The  original  estimate  of  $600  for  clerical  assistance  was  afterwards  increased 
to  $1,000.  Thus  far  the  expenditures  have  been  kept  within  this  allowance,  al- 
though it  has  required  the  Editor  to  work  seven  days  of  every  week  and  from  15 
to  18  hours  daily  in  order  to  do  so. 

The  total  expense  of  printing  and  mailing  the  Journal  for  the  first  six  months, 
including  clerical  services  and  editor's  salary  is  $2,985.62. 

The  total  receipts  for  subscriptions  from  persons  not  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  for  advertising  printed  in  the  first  six  months  amount  to  $1,631.10,  so  that 
the  first  half  year  of  the  publication  represents  a  net  loss  of  $1,354.52.  If,  how- 
ever, we  take  into  account  the  subscriptions  received  from  members  this  deficiency 
is  changed  to  a  credit  balance  of  approximately  $2,500. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  AND  PERSONAL  NEWS. 

Owing  to  the  limitations  of  space  and  cost  imposed  upon  the  Editor,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  restrict  the  amount  of  j>ersonal  and  general  pharmaceutical  news 
to  a  minimum  during  the  eight  months  past.  The  editor  believes  that  the  value  of 
the  Journal  would  be  materially  added  to  if  more  Association  news  could  be 
printed  and  especially  if  each  number  could  include  a  news  letter  from  the  prin- 
cipal centers  of  the  United  States  and  leading  drug  centers  of  the  world.  Such 
an  inclusion  would,  however,  add  materially  to  the  size  of  the  Journal,  and 
monthly  letters  to  be  of  value  would  necessarily  have  to  be  paid  for.  The  Editor 
therefore  does  not  make  any  specific  recommendation,  but  refers  the  subject  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Council  and  Publication  Committee. 
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PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  Editor  desires  to  here  express  his  sense  of  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Publication  Committee.  From  the  beginning  the  committee  gave 
the  Editor  a  free  hand  in  determining  the  character,  make-up  and  contents  of  the 
Journal,  and  at  the  same  time  has  always  quickly  responded  with  advice  and 
suggestions  when  these  were  called  for. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  H.  Beal, 

General  Secretarv. 


SOME  INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  A  TREASURER.* 


DR.  H.   M.  WHELPLEV,  ST.  LOUIS,  TREASURER  AMERICAN   PHARMACEUTICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The  average  person  interested  in  the  activities  of  organizations  has  a  feeling 
that  association  dues,  like  doctors'  bills,  are  really  due  only  when  it  is  convenient 
to  pay  them.  The  by-law  which  provides  for  payment  in  advance  is  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  form,  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

When  I  became  treasurer  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  I  found  fully  three-fourths  of  the 
members  in  arrears  for  dues.  Some  owed  only  for  the  current  year,  and  others 
from  two  to  five  years.  A  study  of  the  records  showed  that  many  members  were 
in  the  habit  of  letting  the  Association  carry  them  along  as  delinquents.  They 
would  pay  annually,  but  continually  remain  a  few  years  behind.  This  custom 
was  not  confined  to  members  with  little  interest  in  the  Association,  but  was  a 
habit  with  some  who  frequently  attended  the  meetings,  served  on  important 
committees,  and  even  accepted  offices  of  honor  and  trust. 

I  have  always  held  that  association  dues  constitute  an  obligation  which  should 
be  met  as  promptly  as  bills  at  the  wholesale  houses.  I  believe  the  treasurer 
should  push  collections  by  monthly  statements  or  communications,  as  do  the 
credit-men  in  jobbing  houses.  I  realized  that  the  membership  would  not  stand 
the  shock  of  a  sudden  adoption  of  such  radical  methods,  so  when  I  took  up  the 
work  in  1908,  I  was  careful  to  feel  my  way  and  gradually  educate  the  Association 
up  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  safe  and  sane  custom  of  paying  dues  as  provided 
for  in  the  by-laws.  Many  told  me  that  it  could  not  be  done.  Others  supported 
my  position,  and  leading  members  all  over  the  country  have  cooperated  with  the 
treasurer  in  bringing  local  members  up  to  date.  One  member  of  national  as  well 
as  local  influence  in  pharmaceutical  affairs  wished  me  success  in  my  work,  but  said 
he  could  not  approach  local  delinquents,  because,  as  he  explained,  "Persons  who 
do  not  pay  their  debts  are  touchy  about  it  when  an  eflfort  is  made  to  collect." 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  more  persistent  than  before,  and  am  pleased 
to  report  that,  out  of  more  than  2500  members,  less  than  one-fifth  owe  the  Asso- 
ciation dues.  What  is  more,  this  small  number  is  confined  to  members  who  are 
paid  up  to  July  1,  1912,  and  have  been  delinquent  for  only  six  weeks. 


*Siibmitted  in  connection  with  the  Treasurer's  Report. 
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This  radical  change  in  methods  has  placed  in  the  treasury  between  $5000  and 
$10,000  that  would  otherwise  be  outstanding.  The  sum  can  only  be  estimated,  as 
many  who  have  paid  up  would  have  been  eventually  dropped  for  non-payment  if 
permitted  to  let  the  account  run  four  or  five  years. 

The  change  in  methods  of  collecting  and  the  vigorous  efforts  to  cure  delinquents 
have  produced  constitutional  disturbances  in  some  members,  and  occasionally 
prove  fatal.  One  member  paid  up  and  resigned,  explaining  that  my  demands 
were  too  exacting.  Another  said  that  pharmacists  could  not  afford  the  swift 
financial  pace  of  the  Association.  Some  became  indignant  and  others  grieved. 
One  man  wrote  that  he  had  been  a  member  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was 
always  three  or  four  years  behind,  and  did  not  propose  to  pay  $25  back  dues 
"just  to  please  a  new  treasurer."  One  woman  curtly  wrote  that  my  fourteenth 
letter,  asking  for  $10,  was  not  courteous  to  her  sex.  I  should  explain  here  that 
some  who  owed  a  dozen  or  more  letters  would  respond  with  ten  or  fifteen  dollars 


Henry  M.  Whelpley,  Treasurer. 

to  a  subsequent  communication.     I  felt  my  way  carefully,  and  made  certain  that 
the  postage  and  stationery  for  so  many  letters  was  fully  justified  by  the  returns. 
I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  several  hundred  comments  made  on  my 
work: 

ADMONISHES  THE  TREASURER. 

"I  enclose  ten  dollars.    If  you  will  see  to  it  that  my  name  is  spelled  correctly,  I 
will  not  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  writing  ten  letters  again." 


WANTS   ASSURANCE   IN    WRITING. 


"If  I  can  be  assured  that  you  will  put  me  down  as  'resigned',  and  then  not 
trouble  me  again  with  eleven  letters,  I  will  send  you  five  dollars  and  resign.  But 
I  first  want  the  assurance  in  writing." 
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DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  SEVERED. 

In  answer  to  my  ninth  letter,  a  member  paid  $5.00  and  resigned.  I  sent  him  a 
receipt,  and  a  letter  expressing  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  be  in  a  position  to 
return  to  the  A.  Ph.  A.  This  was  returned,  and  the  envelope  stamped  with  the 
word  "Refused." 

NO  LOVE  FOR  ONE  OF  THE  OFFICERS. 

"I  have  your  sixth  notice.  I  will  not  pay  my  dues,  because  I  do  not  like  one  of 
the  officers,  who  lives  in  my  city." 

JOINED  ONLY  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

"Your  eighth  letter  asks  for  an  explanation.  I  did  not  order  you  to  continue 
my  membership  after  the  first  year.    I  hope  this  fully  explains." 

NOT  A  MEMBER. 

"I  never  joined  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  so  I  do  not  feel  like  paying  a  bill  of  fifteen 
dollars." 

WAS  AWAY  FROM    HOME. 

"I  have  been  around  the  world.  I  find  your  fourteenth  bill,  and  suppose  the 
previous  thirteen  are  following  my  line  of  travel  and  will  all  reach  me  in  due 
course  of  time." 

CANNOT   MEET  EXPENSE. 

"I  am  now  a  married  man.  and  cannot  meet  the  expense  of  dues,  so  stop  your 
letters  and  save  the  postage." 

NO  LONGER  A  PHARMACIST. 

"I  am  now  in  the  hardware  business.  I  have  no  use  for  so  many  letters  from 
you." 

READY  TO  BE  DROPPED. 

"Yes,  drop  me.    Barkis  is  willin'." 

NO  BANK  ACCOUNT. 

"So  you  will  draw  on  me  for  fifteen  dollars.  Hope  you  will  get  it.  I  cannot 
get  any  money  out  of  the  bank,  and  have  not  seen  so  much  as  fifteen  dollars  for 
many  moons." 

PAID  V^ITH  STAGE  MONEY. 

A  member  paid  his  1910  dues  by  check,  and  a  few  weeks  after  sent  me  the  can- 
celled check  to  pay  for  1911.  He  said  he  would  pay  for  1912  soon.  Another  sent 
a  cancelled  check  which  had  paid  N.  A.  R.  D.  dues,  to  convince  me  that  he  did  not 
owe  A.  Ph.  A.  dues. 

LOOKING  FOR  A.  PH.  A.  DIVIDENDS. 

1.  "From  my  point  of  view.  I  cannot  see  wherein  I  can  derive  any  benefit  from 
being  an  A.  Ph.  A.  member." 

2.  "I  have  your  twelve  letters.  That  is  sufficient.  Do  not  send  me  any  more, 
I  do  not  see  anything  in  the  A.  Ph.  A.  for  me." 

TOOK  FRENCH  LEAVE. 

1.  "I  quit  the  A.  Ph.  A.  long  ago.    Why  do  you  keep  after  me?" 

2.  "I  do  not  consider  myself  a  member." 

3.  "I  have  never  done  business  with  your  concern." 

4.  "I  disconnected  myself  over  two  years  ago.    That  is  why  I  do  not  answer." 
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THOUGHT  THE  TREASURER  WOULD  TIRE  OUT. 

"As  I  received  each  notice,  I  thought  it  surely  would  be  the  last  one  you  would 
bother  me  with.     Why  do  you  not  stop  when  I  do  not  pay?" 


SAVED  BY  A  FELLOW  MEMBER. 

"At  a  lodge  meeting  a  fellow  member  waxed  warm  about  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  when 
he  found  I  am  about  to  be  dropped.  I  enclose  $15,  and  will  be  a  good  boy  from 
now  on," 

PROMISES  REFORMATION. 

"Do  not  blacklist  me.  I  enclose  twenty  dollars.  See  how  prompt  I  will  be 
hereafter." 

"Will  the  enclosed  twenty-five  dollars  cause  you  to  forget  the  past?  If  so,  I 
will  take  care  of  the  future." 

"Ye  Gods!  Can  that  be  true?  If  so,  I  must  be  dilatory  in  my  business 
methods.     I  enclose  ten  dollars.     No  more  tenth  notice  for  me." 

"I  enclose  $10.28.  The  twenty-eight  cents  covers  postage  on  your  fourteen 
notices,  and  will  remind  me  to  be  on  time  in  1912." 

PAYS  FAR  IN  ADVANCE. 

Many  delinquents  have  paid  for  one  or  more  years  ahead,  in  order  to  atone  for 
the  past.  One  said,  "The  A.  Ph.  A.  carried  me  for  three  years.  Now  it  is  only 
fair  for  me  to  reciprocate." 

IN   HUMOROUS  VEIN. 

"First  of  all  credit  me  with  the  enclosed  ten  dollars.  Now  hear  about  the  judge 
who  discharged  a  prisoner  arrested  for  a  plain  drunk.  The  culprit  had  a  long 
string  of  wiencrwurst.  He  said,  'Veil,  you  vas  a  good  chudge.  I  gif  you  de 
wiener.'    Dr.  Whelpley,  you  are  a  good  treasurer — T  gif  you  de  wiener.'  " 

BOX  AND  CARTAGE  PAID  BY  THE  DELINQUENT. 

1.  "I  enclose  my  dues  and  a  few  stamps,  to  replace  those  used  in  chasing  me." 

2.  "Can  you  guess  what  the  extra  twenty  cents  is  for?  If  not,  find  out  that 
ten  notices  cost  ten  twos." 

3.  "Hope  the  twenty-two  cents  additional  will  put  you  in  a  good  humor,  and 
you  will  cease  addressing  me  as  'Miss'.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  feminine  sex, 
even  though  my  name  so  indicates." 

4.  "The  $20.40  covers  dues  and  postage  on  dues.  You  are  onto  your  job,  and 
deserve  a  reward." 

5.  "I  send  an  additional  twelve  cents  for  postage.  That  is  more  than  my  slow- 
pay  customers  do.  But  the  world  is  full  of  trouble,  and  I  suppose  that  you  and  I 
must  take  our  share  along  with  the  rest  of  mankind." 

STILL  LOVES  THE  A.  PH.   A. 

"I  have  all  of  your  letters,  both  the  coaxing  and  the  threatening  ones.  You  do 
not  frighten  me.  I  send  the  money  because  I  am  now  readv  to  do  so.  I  still  love 
the  A.  Ph.  A." 

ABJECT  APOLOGY, 

1.  "Will  this  ten  and  my  abject  apology  place  me  in  good  standing?" 

2.  "No  excuse  can  atone  for  my  negligence." 

3.  "Please  forget  that  I  was  so  unmindful  of  my  duty." 
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APPROVES  OF  THE  NEW   METHODS. 

1.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  successful  methods  you  follow  as  a  treasurer." 

2.  "Your  perseverance,  patience  and  pluck  must  bring  results." 

3.  "I  enclose  twenty  dollars  for  four  years.  These  are  past  due,  and  one  is 
in  advance.    Treasurer  Whelpley,  you  are  some  collector." 

4.  'T  am  now  up  to  date,  and  I  know  you  will  never  permit  me  to  get  behind 
again." 

5.  "Dr.  Whelpley,  your  system  is  wonderful,  and  it  has  been  worth  the  enclosed 
ten  dollars  to  read  your  fourteen  letters ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  what  you  might  say 
in  the  next  one,  so  I  hasten  to  remit." 

REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION. 
July  1,  1911,  to  January  1,  1912. 

Reccilyfs. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1.  1911 $5701  08 

Received    from    annual    dues,    1908 $5  00 

Received    from    annual    dues,    1909 295  00 

Received    from    annual    dues,    1910 605  00 

Received    from   annual    dues,    1911 4585  00 

Received    from    annual    dues,    1912 625  00 

Received    from   annual    dues,    1913 10  00 

$6125  00 

Received  from  sale  of  4  Certificates,  @  $5.00 $20  00 

Received  from  sale  of  3  Certificates,  @  $3.00 9  00 

29  00 

National  Formulary   1632  46 

Badges  and  Bars 69  40 

Bulletin    1  25 

Proceedings    71  51 

Interest  on  Bonds $200  00 

Interest  on  International  Bank   118  00 

318  00 

Bank   Exchange    1  10 

Reimbursement  on  Overpayment    44  92 

Journal   3  00 

8295  64 

Hallberg  Memorial  Fund   $1418  53 

Centennial    Fund      15  00 

Life  Membership  Fund       270  00 

Procter  Monument  Fund  5  95 

Ebert  Legacy  Fund  146  32 

1855  80 

Total $15,852  52 

Disbursements. 

August  1,  Check  1837,  Louis  C.  Hesse,  printing  and  stationery $17  50 

August  1.  Check  1838,  Automatic  Addressing  Co.,  Bulletin 5  93 

August  1,  Check  1839,  E.  F.  Greathead,  printing  and  stationery 11  90 

August  1.  Check  1840,  H.  M.  Whelpley,  printing  and  stationery 10  92 

August  1,  Check  1841,  Wm.  B.  Day,  Committee  on  Membership 13  00 

August  1,  Check  1842,  Regan  Printing  House,  Bulletin 135  96 

August  1,  Check  1843,  J.  W.  England: 

Bulletin $2  00 

Printing  and  stationery 9  39 

Miscellaneous  expenses   5  20 

16  59 

September  1,  Check  1844,  A.  H.  Fetting,  badges  and  bars 80  50 

September  1,  Check  1845,  Wickersham  Printing  Co. : 

Proceedings    $1337  81 

National  Formulary 45 

Miscellaneous  expenses 8  65 

1,346  91 
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September  1,  Check  1846,  Regan   Printing  House,   Bulletin :  .  .  20.25 

September  1,  Check  1847,  Automatic  Addressing  Co.,  Bulletin 4  30 

September  1,  Check  1848,  E.  F.  Greathead,  printing  and  stationery 15  85 

September  1,  Check  1849,  Wm.  B.  Day,  Committee  on  Membership 11  00 

September  1,  Check  1850,  Louis  C.  Hesse,  printing  and  stationery 6  50 

September  1,  Check  1851,  John  Mors  Co.,  Committee  on  Membership 5  69 

September  1,  Check  1852,  M.  I.  Wilbcrt,   National  Formulary 32  60 

September  1,  Check  1853,  Regan   Printing   House,   Bulletin 124  28 

September  1,  Check  1854,  Wm.  B.  Day,  Bulletin 7  13 

September  5,  Check  1855,  Chas.  W.  Johnson,  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  3  80 

September  5,  Check  1856,  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards..  73  95 

September  5,  Check  1857,  Dr.  S.   Solis  Cohen,  miscellaneous  expenses 26  50 

September  5,  Check  1858,  Regan  Printing  House,   Bulletin 1  25 

September  5,  Check  1859,  Wm.   B.   Day,   Bulletin 10  71 

September  5,  Check  1860,  The  H.  D.  Ahrend  Co.,  miscellaneous  expenses 10  00 

September  5,  Check  1861,  W.  J.  Teeters,  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation...  3  94 
September  5,  Check  1862,  P.    Henry  Utech,    Section   on    Practical    Pharmacy   and 

Dispensing ...  12  15 

September  5,  Check  1863,  J.  W.   England,  miscellaneous  expenses 24  12 

October    5,  Check  1864,  Clyde  M.  Snow,  National  Formulary  Conference 55  40 

October    5,  Check  1865,  H.  V.  Arny,  National  Formulary  Conference 48  80 

October    5,  Check  1866,  C.  Lewis  Diehl,   National  Formulary  Conference 70  70 

October     5,  Check  1867,  Otto  Raubenheimer,  National  Formulary  Conference 24  00 

October     5,  Check  1868,  E.   Fullerton   Cook: 

National  Formulary  Conference $29  20 

National  Formulary  Revision 1  73 

30  93 

October     5,  Check  1869,  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  National  Formulary  Conference 31  98 

October     5,  Check  1870,  C.  Lewis  Diehl,  National  Formulary  Revision 25  54 

October    5,  Check  1871,  J.  W.  England,  Bulletin 33  33 

October    5,  Check  1872,  H.  V.  Arny,  National  Formulary  Revision 2  00 

October     5,  Check  1873,  Regan  Printing  House,   Bulletin 132  98 

October     5,  Check  1874,  E.  F.  Greathead,  Printing  and  Stationery 20  80 

October     5,  Check  1875,  Garrett-Bachanan   Co.,   National   Formulary  Revision 10  00 

October    5,  Check  1876,  Leonard  Seltzer,  National  Formulary  Conference 50  60 

October    5,  Check  1877,  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  National  Formulary  Revision 21  48 

October     7,  Check  1878,  The   St.    Louis    Paper   Can   and  Tube   Co.,   printing   and 

stationery   3  00 

October     7,  Check  1879,  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  miscellaneous  expenses 75  56 

October     7,  Check  1880,  Henry  L.  Taylor,  Treas.  National  Syllabus  Committee...  25  00 

October     7,  Check  1881,  J.  W.  England,  miscellaneous  expenses 24  12 

October    7,  Check  1882,  Otto  Raubenheimer,  National  Formulary  Revision 56  24 

October     7,  Check  1883,  Wm.  B.  Day,  miscellaneous  expenses 9  33 

October     7,  Check  1884,  A.  H.  Clark,  Section  on  Scientific  Papers 7  20 

October  10,  Check  1885,  E.  Fullerton  Cook,  National  Formulary  Revision 2  31 

October  10,  Check  1886,  Automatic   Addressing   Co.,    Bulletin 4  62 

October  10,  Check  1887,  Regan  Printing  House,  Bulletin 102  84 

October  10,  Check  1888,  James  Arnold,  National  Formulary  General 4  50 

October  10,  Check  1889,  Wickersham   Printing   Co.,  proceedings 66  83 

October  10,  Check  1890,  Wickersham  Printing  Co,  National  Formulary  General..  114  54 

October  10,  Check  1891,  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  salaries 200  00 

October  10,  Check  1892,  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  traveling  expenses 59  10 

October  10,  Check  1893,  H.  A.  B.  Dunning : 

National  Formulary  Conference    $45  80 

National  Formulary  Revision    5  00 

50  80 

October  10,  Check  1894,  American   Bonding  Co.,  Treasurer's  bond,  premium  on..  37  50 

October  10,  Check  1895,  J.  H.  Beal : 

Traveling  expenses $28  00 

Clerical   services 40  00 

Miscellaneous    expenses 20  62 

88  62 

October  13,  Check  1896,  E.  F.  Greathead,  printing  and  stationery 20  80 

October  13,  Check  1897,  H.  M.  Whelpley,  printing  and  stationery 70  43 

October  17,  Check  1898,  Security  Storage  and  Trust  Co.,  miscellaneous  expenses.  17  00 

October  17,  Check  1899,  Louis   C.   Hesse,   printing   and   stationery 14  00 

October  21,  Check  1900,  W.  T.  Robinson,  Committee  on  Membership 16  00 

October  21,  Check  1901,  Automatic    Addressing   Co..    Bulletin 2  76 
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October  23,  Check  1902,  Wm.  B.  Day: 

Committee  on  Membership $6  00 

Bulletin    6  85 

12  85 

October       23,  Check  1903,  J.  H.  Beal,  miscellaneous  expenses 78  89 

November     1,  Check  1904,  J.  H.   Henderson,  insurance 30  00 

November    1,  Check  1905,  John  Mors  Co.,  Committee  on  Membership 2  50 

November     1,  Check  1906,  Regan  Printing  House,  Bulletin 217  03 

November     9,  Check  1907,  J.    H.    Beal,    miscellaneous    expenses 62  92 

November  15,  Check  1908,  Wm.  B.  Day,  Committee  on  Membership 11  00 

November  18,  Check  1909,  E.  F.  Greathead,  printing  and  stationery 11  90 

November  18,  Check  1910,  Wm.   B.    Day,    Bulletin 14  38 

November  20,  Check  1911,  Weis  Manufacturing  Co.,  supplies 6  53 

November  20,  Check  1912,  McLean  &  Boone,  stenographers 200  00 

November  20,  Check  1913,  Wickersham  Printing  Co.,  proceedings 58  09 

November  20,  Check  1914,  Automatic  Addressing   Co.,    Bulletin 3  26 

November  20,  Check  1915,  Title  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  miscellaneous  expense 5  00 

November  20,  Check  1916,  Dewev  Printery: 

Printing  and   stationery $57  05 

Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards 19  25 

Section  on  Scientific  Papers 5  25 

Section  on  Education  and  Legislation 5  25 

Section  on  Commercial  Interest 5  25 

Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy 5  25 

97  30 

November  20,  Check  1917,  J.  H.  Beal : 

Clerical    $57  00 

Supplies    31  30 

National   Formulary   General 3  61 

Bulletin    70 

Miscellaneous  expenses  19  42 

112  03 

December     1,  Check  1909a,  Louis  C.  Hesse,  printing  and  stationery 33  25 

December    1,  Check  1910a,  Regan   Printing  House,    Bulletin 208  72 

December    1,  Check  1911a,  A.  H.   Petting,  badges  and  bars 1  40 

December    7,  Check  1912a,  Regan   Printing  House,    Bulletin 11  00 

December    7,  Check  1913a,  Louis  C.  Hesse,  printing  and  stationery 8  50 

December    7,  Check  1914a,  Geo.  M.  Beriner,  Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards.  66  35 

December    7,  Check  1915a,  Wm.  B.  Day,  Bulletin 16  06 

December  28,  Check  1916a,  J.  W.   England,  miscellaneous   expenses 21  40 

December  28,  Check  1917a,  The   Automatic   Addressing    Co.,    Bulletin 3  01 

December  28,  Check  1918,     Regan  Printing  House,  Bulletin 213  41 

December  28,  Check  1919,     Wickersham  Printing  Co. : 

National  Formulary  General $47  70 

Proceedings    78  80 

126  50 

December  28,  Check  1920,     Geo.   M.  Beringer,  National  Formulary  Revision 28  82 

December  28,  Check  1921,     L.  D.  Havenhill,  Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards..  5  62 

December  28,  Check  1922,     H.   R.    Proper,   miscellaneous   expenses 17  00 

December  28,  Check  1923,    J.  W.  England: 

Salaries   $150  00 

Miscellaneous    expenses 188 

151  88 

December  28,  Check  1924,    Wm.  B.  Day,  Committee  on  Membership 23  05 

December  28,  Check  1925,    J.  H.  Beal : 

Miscellaneous    expenses $18  18 

Clerical    63  00 

Supplies 12  50 

Printing  and  stationery 1  50 

Proceedings    57  04 

National  Formulary  General 5  63 

Bulletin    1  19 

159  04 

December  30,  Check  1926,     Irving  Pitt  Manufacturing  Co.,  Committee  on  Unoffi-- 

cial    Standards    53  21 

December  30,  Check  1927,    Louis  C.  Hesse,  printing  and  stationery 38  00 

December  30,  Check  1928,    Wm.  R.  White,   Committee  on  Membership 12  50 
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December  30,  Check  1929,     H.  M.  Whelpley: 

Salaries    $500  00 

Traveling   expenses 89  50 

Printing  and  Stationery 83  92 

Miscellaneous  expenses  45  16 


718  58 

$6,505  85 
Payment  Out  of  Hallberg  Memorial  Fund. 

October  13,  Check  2492,  F.  W.  Meissner,  Western  Casket  and  Undertak- 
ing Co $264  10 

October  13,  Check  2493,  Joseph  Reter,  painter  and  decorator 36  50 

October  13,  Check  2494,  Wermer  Bros.,  storage 19  50 

October  13,  Check  2495,  Schieddwohl  &  Peterson,  meat  and  groceries..  62  13 
October  13,  Check  2496,  Dr.  J.  G.  Reid,  D.  D.  S.,  dental  work  for  Mrs. 

Hallberg    41  00 

October  13,  Check  2497,  Dr.  H.  C.  Baker,  D.  D.  S.,  dental  work  for  Mr. 

Carl  Hallberg 16  00 

October  13,  Check  2498,  American  Bond  and  Mortgage  Co.,  mortgage 

and  interest  on  mortgage 596  25 

$1,035  48 

Cash  Received  by  the  Treasurer  and  Disbursed  Without  Voucher  Checks. 

Centennial  Fund  $15  00 

Ebert  Legacy  Fund 146  32 

Life  Membership  Fund 270  00 

Procter  Monumont  Fund •  • 5  95 

Hallberg  Memorial   Fund 383  05 

$820  32 

Total    amount   of    disbursements $8,361  65 

Summary  of  Disbursements. 

Salaries    $  850  00 

Proceedings    1,598  57 

Printing  and   stationery 435  21 

Miscellaneous    expenses 490  95 

Stenographers 200  00 

Committee   on   Membership 100  74 

Insurance    30  00 

Section  on  Scientific   Papers 12  45 

Section  on  Education  and  Legislation 12  99 

Section  on  Commercial  Interest  5  25 

Section  on  Practical   Pharmacy    17  40 

National  Formulary  Revision    153  12 

National  Formulary  General    209  03 

National  Formulary  Conference    356  48 

National  Syllabus   Committee    25  00 

Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards 218  38 

Badges  and  bars 81  90 

Traveling   expenses 1~6  60 

A.  Ph.  A.  Bulletin 1.283  95 

Clerical  service  for  General  Secretary's  office 160  00 

Supplies  for  General  Secretary's  office. . '. 50  33 

Premium  on  Treasurer's  bond 37  50 

$6,.505  85 

Payment  out  of  Hallberg  Memorial  Fund 1,035  48 

Hallberg  Memorial  Fund. $383  05 

Centennial  Fund  15  00 

Life  Membership  Fund 270  00 

Procter  Monument   Fund 5  95 

Ebert  Legacy  Fund 1 46  32 

820  32 

Total   amount   of   Disbursements .$8,361  65 

C^ash  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1912 7,490  87 

Total     $15,852  52 
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A.  Ph.  A.  Appropriations  and  Disbursements,  January  1,  1912. 

Appropriations.     Expenditure. 

Salaries    $3,250  00  $    850  00 

Proceedings    4,000  00  1,598  57 

Printing  and  stationery 500  00  435  21 

Miscellaneous    expenses 526  50  490  95 

Stenographers    250  00  200  00 

Badges   and   bars 75  00  81  90 

Journals   for  reporters 35  00 

Committee   on    Membership 150  00  100  74 

Traveling    expenses 200  00  176  60 

Premium  on  Treasurer's  bond 37  50  37  50 

Insurance    50  00  30  00 

Certificates 50  00 

Section  on  Scientific    Papers    25  00  12  45 

Section  on  Education  and  Legislation 25  00  12  99 

Section  on  Commercial  Interests 25  00  5  25 

Section  on  Practical    Pharmacy 25  00  17  40 

Section  on  Historical    Pharmacy 50  00 

A.   Ph.  A.   Bulletin 6,000  00  1,283  95 

National  Formulary  General    1,000  00  209  03 

National  Formulary  Revision    852  92  153  12 

National  Formulary  Conference    700  00  356  48 

Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards 300  00  218  38 

Supplies  for  General  Secretary's  office 250  00  50  33 

Clerical  service.  General  Secretary's  office 750  00  160  00 

Reporter  Progress  of  Pharmacy 450  00 

National  Syllabus  Committee 25  00  25  00 


Appropriation    $19,601  92  $6,505  85 

Expenditure    6,505  85 

Unexpended  balance  $13,096  07 

The  Permanent  Funds,  Jan.  1,  1912. 

1911. 

Life  Membership  Fund $17,964  68 

Endowment  Fund    5,269  46    - 

Elbert  Legacy  Fund 2,923  47 

Centennial  Fund    2,501  20 

Ebert  Prize  Fund 964  56 


1912 

$18,528 

46 

5,374 

57 

3,069 

79 

2,546 

22 

983 

84 

$30,502 

88 

29,623 

37 

Total    $29,623  37 


Net  increase  during  fiscal  year 879  51 

The  Association  Assets,  January  1,  1912. 

Cash  in  bank $  7,490  87 

Bonds  10,000  00 

Available  Assets $17,490  87 

Permanent  funds 30,502  88 

Total  Association  assets $47,993  75 

Hallberg  Memorial  Fund  (held  in  trust) $3,262  27 

Procter  Monument  Fund   (held  in  trust) 4,484  86 

College  Prize  Fund  (held  in  trust) 31  62 

$7,778  75 

Grand  total $55,772  50 
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DETAILED   STATEMENT  OF  THE   SEVERAL  FUNDS. 

Life  Membership  Fund  (Established  in  1870. j 

Balance  from  old  account,  viz : 

Massachusetts   state  bonds $13,000  00 

Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank,  July  1,  1911 4,964  68 

Interest  on  Massachusetts  state  bond $195  00 

Interest  on  deposit  in  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank 98  78 

Life  Membership  Fee,  S.  W.  Williams , 25  00 

Life  Membership  Fee,  J.  A.  Koch 25  00 

Life  Membership  Fee,  H.  K.  Watson 25  00 


Deposited  in  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank  (July  1,  1911,  to  Jan.  1,  1912) 368  78 


Total  Jan.  1,  1912 $18,333  46 

Ebert  Prise  Fund  (Established  in  1873.^ 

Balance   from   old   account $964  56 

Interest  on  deposits  in  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank 19  28 


Total  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1912 $983  84 

Centennial  Fund   (Established  in   1877.J 
Balance  from  old  account,  viz : 

Massachusetts  3%'  registered  bond $1,000  00 

Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank,  July  1,  1911 1,501  20 

Interest  on  bond $15  00 

Interest  on  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank 30  02 


Deposited  in  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank  (July  1,  1911,  to  Jan.  1,  1912) 45  02 


Total  Jan.  1,  1912 $2,546  22 

Procter  Monument  Fund  (Established  in  1904. j 

Held  in  Trust. 
Balance  from  old  account,  viz : 

Placed  on  time  deposit.  International  Bank  @  4% $4,050  71 

Deposited  in  International   Bank,  July  1,  1911 428  20 

Interest  on  deposit.  International  Bank,  to  Jan.  1,  1912 5  95 


Total  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1912 $4,484  86 

College  Prize  Fund  (Established  in  1905. j 
Held  in  Trust. 

Balance  from  old  account,  July  1,  1911 $31  00 

Interest  on  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank 62 


Total  Jan.  1,  1911 $31  62 

Endozi'inent  Fund  (Established  in  1906.J 

Balance  from  old  account $5,269  46 

Interest  on  deposit  in  Boston  Penny  Savings  Bank 105  11 


Total   Jan.    1,    1912 $5,374  57 

Hallberg  Memorial  Fund   (Established  in   1911. j 

Held  in  Trust. 

Balance  from  old  account,  viz $3,914  70 

Contributions  $323  10 

Interest  on  deposit  International  Bank 59  95 


Deposited  in  International  Bank  (July  1,  1911,  to  Jan.  1,  1912) 383  05 

$4,297  75 

Expenditure   1,035  48 


Total  Jan.  1,  1912 $3,262  27 
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The  above  report  is  dated  January  1,  1912.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that 
on  August  15,  1912,  the  books  showed  the  following  increase  of  Association  as- 
sets since  July  1,  1911 : 

Cash  in  bank   $5349.45 

Permanent  funds  1448.48 

Total    $6797.93 

The  Hallberg  Memorial  Fund  on  August  15,  1912  stood  as  follows: 

Contributions $4486.49 

Interest  116.70 

$4603.19 

Expense  of  collecting  $    10.00 

Paid  on  Hallberg  Home 4530.28 

$4540.28 


$     62.91 


Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  M.  Whelply,  Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  INVESTED  FUNDS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  31,  1912. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association: 

We,  the  undersigned,  have,  in  accordance  with  Rule  8  of  General  Rules  of 
Finance,  examined  the  securities  contained  in  the  Association  Box  at  the  Title 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  found  the  following: 

EBERT  LEGACY  FUND. 

St.  Louis  Bond  No.  766 $  2,000.00. 

A.    PH.   A.    GENERAL   FUND   BONDS. 

5  St.  Louis  City  Reg.  4  per  cent  Bonds,  Nos.  705,  706,  707,  708,  709 $  5,000.00 

1  St.  Louis  City  Reg.  4  per  cent  Bond,  No.  717 5,000.00 

Total  $10,0000.00 

A.  PH.  A.  CENTENNIAL  FUND  BOND. 

1  Mass.  State  Reg.  3  per  cent,  No.  1705 $  1,000.00 

A.  PH.   A.  LIFE  MEMBERSHIP  FUND  BONDS. 

1  Mass.  State  Reg.  3  per  cent.  No.  1701 $10,000.00 

3  Mass.  State  Reg.  3  per  cent,  Nos.  1702,  1703,  1704 3,0000.00 


Total  $13,000.00 

A.   PH.   A.   PROCTER   MONUMENT  FUND. 

Certificate  of  Deposit,  July  1,  1912  (No.  59517),  International  Bank  of  St.  Louis $  4,362.63 

Solomon  Boehm,  Member  Auditing  Committee. 
H.  M.  Whelpley,  Treasurer. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  thirty-first  day  of  July,  1912. 
(Seal.)  Stanley  B.  Simpson, 

Notary  Public,  City  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
My  term  expires  June  13,  1913. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITING  COM^IITTEE. 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  American  PJiarmaceutica!  Association: 

We  have  examined  the  books  of  Henry  M.  Whelpley  and  James  H.  Beal,  re- 
spectively Treasurer  and  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation for  the  fiscal  year  1911  and  compared  the  records  with  the  vouchers  and 
found  them  correct.  We  have  found  a  proper  accounting  for  all  of  the  funds  of 
the  association.  The  cash  balance  on  January  1,  1912,  corresponds  with  the 
books  of  the  International  Bank  of  St.  Louis  and  the  registered  bonds  and  cer- 
tificate of  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 

Solomon  Boehm, 

Otto   F.    Glaus,    Ghairman, 

Francis  Hemm, 

Auditing  Gommittee. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  31,  1912. 


REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  MEMBERSHIP  GOMMITTEE. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association : 

A  feature  of  the  membership  campaign  during  the  past  year  w^as  the  accession 
of  108  members  of  the  Army  Hospital  Gorps,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  from 
the  Philippines— rthus  bringing  the  total  number  of  military  members  to  nearly 
two  hundred.  This  very  satisfactory  showing  by  the  Army  pharmacists  is  an  in- 
dication of  their  interest  in  the  Association  and  their  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
which  the  Association  has  made  to  improve  their  condition  both  as  to  rank  and 
pay.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Gommittee  on  Status  of  Pharmacists  in 
the  Government  Service  will  have  a  favorable  report  to  make  in  this  regard. 
I\Iany  of  our  committeemen  wrote  to  their  senators  and  represntatives  in  behalf 
of  the  Army  Hospital  Gorps  and  copies  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  containing  an  editorial  in  support  of  the  movement  were  distributed 
to  members  of  the  Military  Gommittee  in  the  House  and  Senate  and  members  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  as  well  as  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Wzr. 

The  usual  efforts  to  secure  new  members  were  made.  Lists  of  prospective 
members  were  supplied  by  members  of  the  Gommittee  to  the  Ghairman  and  form 
letters  were  drafted  and  sent  out  from  time  to  time  as  seemed  necessary.  Efforts 
were  also  made  to  secure  members  at  the  annual  conventions  of  the  state  associa- 
tions and  with  the  efficient  aid  of  President  Godding  and  Secretary  Beal  these 
efforts  were  fairly  successful. 

The  growth  of  the  Association  has  been  along  the  usual  lines  geographically. 
The  more  populous  states  especially  Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  Ohio  have  contributed  about  twenty  members  each.  Golorado  leads  with 
twentytwo  new  members  added  during  the  year  up  to  the  time  this  report  was 
prepared.  Washington  is  especially  desers'ing  of  mention  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Professor  Johnson  and  has  added  seventeen  new  members,  Guba  two 
and  Panama  two.  A  summary  of  the  members  arranged  by  states  is  attached. 
The  total  number  of  new  members  for  the  year  is  393.    It  is  expected  that  by  the 
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close  of  this  meeting  the  previous  record  of  407  will  be  exceeded.  According  to 
information  received  from  the  Treasurer  the  membership  in  August  first  stood 
as  follows : 

Regular  Members  2401 

Life  Members   HO 

Life  Members,  Old  Style 20 

Honorary  Members  6 

Total   2537 

The  expenses  of  the  Membership  Campaign  were  as  follows : 

Eight  sets  of  form  letters $  27.73 

Postage   64.05 

Stenographer — 10  months 50.00 

Stationery 27.25 

Extra  Copies  A.  M.  A.  Journal 5.70 

Incidentals  Kansas  Ph.  A.  Meeting 2.10 

$176.83 
Branch   commissions    23.00 

Total $199.83 

It  seems  undesirable  that  the  Branch  commissions  should  be  charged  against 
the  appropriations  for  the  General  Committee  on  Membership.  They  should  be 
taken  care  of  from  an  incidental  fund. 

The  Journal  has  won  wide  favor  and  is  the  most  important  factor  in  extending 
the  membership.  Secretary  Beal  has  assisted  the  Committee  in  every  way  and 
has  judiciously  distributed  sample  copies  of  the  Journal  to  prospective  members 
with  good  results.  As  the  Journal  becomes  more  firmly  established  it  is  felt  that 
the  results  in  the  gaining  of  new  members  will  be  much  more  evident  and  the 
next  few  years  should  show  a  most  decided  growth.  The  Branches  have  it  within 
their  power  to  stimulate  the  local  interest  and  add  many  new  members  through 
their  meetings.  The  St.  Louis  Branch  has  been  reorganized  during  the  year  and 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  its  officers  ably  seconded  by  Treasurer  Whelpley  quite 
a  number  of  new  members  from  St.  Louis  have  been  secured. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  Day,  Chairman. 

Geographic  summary  of  new  members  elected  since  September  1911,  and  up 
to  August  1,  1912. 

Army  Hospital   Corps .'....  108  Maine   2 

Alabama    0  Maryland  0 

Arizona   0  Massachusetts    7 

Arkansas 1  Michigan  9 

California   5  Minnesota  6 

Colorado  22  Mississippi    0 

Connecticut   2  Missouri    20 

Delaware   0  Montana    1 

Florida  1  Nebraska   9 

Georgia   2  Nevada  1 

Idaho 0  New  Hampshire  0 

Illinois   20  New  Jersey  6 

Indiana  6  New  Mexico 0 

Iowa  5  New  York   16 

Kansas   3  North  Carolina 0 

Kentucky  2  North  Dakota 0 

Louisiana    1  Ohio  15 
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Oklahoma  0      Washington   17 

Oregon  2      West  Virginia 1 

Pennyslvania   18      Wisconsin    3 

Rhode  Island 0      Wyoming    ^ 0 

South  Carolina  1      District  of  Columbia 2 

South  Dakota   2      Canada  3 

Tennessee  3      Cuba 2 

Texas 3      Panama  2 

Utah 0                                                                               

Vermont  1             Total  331 

Virginia 0 


RESOLUTION  CREATING  A  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES  AND  DEFIN- 
ING ITS  FUNCTIONS  AND  DUTIES. 

(Adopted  by  the  Council  August  19,  1912.) 

(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  House  of  Delegates  to  have  and  exercise  such 
functions  as  are  herein  or  may  be  hereafter    specified  by  the  Council. 

(2)  Until  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  otherwise  de- 
termined by  the  Council,  it  shall  consist  of  such  regularly  elected  or  appointed 
delegates  from  state  and  local  pharmaceutical  societies,  colleges  and  schools  of 
pharmacy  and  delegates  from  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Druggists  Association,  American  Medical  Association,  National 
Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  Women's  Organization  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of- Retail  Druggists,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Products,  American  Chemical  Society,  Association  of  National  and  State 
Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  the  National  Association  of  Pharmacalogists,  Phar- 
macists in  Departments  of  U.  S.  Government  Service,  and  the  A.  O.  O.  C,  the 
credentials  of  all  of  whom  shall  be  approved  by  the  Council,  and  five  members  of 
the  Council  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  President,  Presi- 
dent-Elect,  Treasurer,  General  Secretary,  and  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the 
Council  shall  be  members  ex-officio. 

(3)  The  elected  or  appointed  delegates  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until 
the  credentials  of  their  successors  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Council.  Each 
society  or  institution  recognized  shall  be  entitled  to  three  delegates,  and  each  dele- 
gate shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  No  delegate  shall  act  as  the  proxy  of  another 
delegate  not  present,  nor  as  delegate  for  more  than  one  society  or  institution.  Any 
member  of  the  Association  may  attend  any  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

(4)  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  organize  annually  by  the  election  of  a 
Chairman,  two  Vice-Chairmen  and  a  Secretary.  For  the  purpose  of  such  annual 
organization  the  first  session  of  the  House  shall  be  called  to  order  by  the  Chair- 
man, one  of  the  Vice-Chairmen  or  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  House,  or  in  the 
absence  of  all  of  them,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

(5)  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  have  authority  to  adopt  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Council. 
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(6)  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  hold  at  least  one  session  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  at  an  hour  previously  determined  by  the  Council,  and 
such  additional  sessions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  business, 
but  shall  make  a  final  report  of  business  transacted  to  the  final  session  of  the  out- 
going Council  at  each  annual  meeting. 

(7)  Until  otherwise  determined  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  exercise  the  fol- 
lowing functions: 

(a)  To  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  delegates  from  the  bodies  which 
they  represent  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

(b)  To  consider  and  report  upon  such  resolutions,  and  such  other  subjects  as 
shall  be  referred  to  the  House  of  Delegates  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Association 
in  General  Session. 

(c)  To  act  as  a  general  committee  on  resolutions  and  to  report  to  the  Council 
not  later  than  its  last  session  a  series  of  resolutions  upon  topics  concerning  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Association  or  concerning  any  features  of  the  Association's 
work. 

(8)  Until  otherwise  provided  the  order  of  business  at  the  first  session  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be  as  follows : 

(a)  Calling  the  roll  of  delegates  whose  credentials  have  been  approved  by  the 
Council. 

(b)  The  election  of  officers. 

(c)  The  appointment  by  the  chair  of  a  sub-committee  on  resolutions  to  pre- 
pare and  put  into  proper  form  resolutions  for  subsequent  consideration  by  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

(d)  The  reading  of  communications  from  the  Council  or  from  the  Association 
in  general  session, 

(e)  Calling  the  roll  of  delegations  for  the  reception  of  reports,  resolutions  and 
communications.  At  all  subsequent  sessions  of  each  annual  meeting  the  order  of 
business  shall  be  such  as  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  determine. 

(9)  At  its  first  annual  meeting  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consider  and 
report  to  the  Council  a  body  of  by-laws  and  any  recommendations  it  may  have  to 
offer  concerning  the  form  of  organization,  method  of  working,  or  concerning  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  functions  which  should  be  exercised  by  the  said  House 
of  Delegates. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  two  delegates  from  each  state,  territory  and  districts  repre- 
sented and  of  five  delegates-at-large,  convened  immediately  after  adjournment  of 
the  first  general  session  of  the  Association  on  Monday,  August  19,  in  the  Trinity 
Church.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  H.  M.  Whelpley  of  Missouri.  On 
nomination  of  Caswell  A.  Mayo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Whelpley  was  unanimously 
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elected  Chairman.  On  nomination  of  J.  H.  Beal  of  Ohio,  Caswell  A.  Mayo  of 
New  York  was  elected  Secretary.  Nominations  being  called  for,  four  members 
were  nominated  as  candidate  for  President  A  ballot  being  taken,  the  three  fol- 
lowing nominees  were  declared  to  have  received  the  largest  number  of  votes  and 
announced  by  the  Chairman  as  being  the  choice  of  the  committee: 

For  President:  Charles  M.  Ford  of  Colorado;  George  M.  Beringer  of  New 
Jersey,  F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr.,  of  Indiana. 

The  following  nominees  were  named  w  ithout  contest : 

For  First  Vice-President:  Franklin  M.  Apple  of  Pennsylvania,  Jose  P.  Alacdn 
of  Cuba,  Ernest  Berger  of  Florida. 

For  Second  Vice-President:  G.  H.  P.  Leichthardt  of  California,  W.  S.  Rich- 
ardson of  the  District  of  Columbia,  John  C.  Wallace  of  Pennsylvania. 

For  Third  Vice-President :  S.  K,  Sass  of  Illinois,  L.  D.  Havenhill  of  Kansas, 
D.  F.  Jones  of  South  Dakota. 

Candidates  for  Council,  three  of  whom  are  to  be  chosen :  J.  G.  Godding  of 
Massachusetts,  S.  L.  Bressler  of  Colorado,  H.  C.  Packard  of  Massachusetts,  L.  C. 
Lewis  of  Alabama,  Charles  E.  Caspari  of  Missouri,  W.  J,  Teeters  of  Iowa,  W.  C. 
Anderson  of  New  York,  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  and  Leonard  A.  Sel- 
zer  of  Detroit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  Secretary. 
H.  M.  Whelpley,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TIME  AND  PLACE. 

Your  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of  Meeting  respectfully  reports  that  the 
Association  has  received  invitations  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  1913  from: 

Buffalo,  New  York; 
Cedar  Point,  Ohio; 
Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan ; 
Indianapolis,  Indiana ; 
Nashville,  Tennessee ; 

and  an  invitation  from  San  Francisco  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  for  1915  in 
that  city. 

As  the  places  for  holding  the  meetings  of  the  Association  for  1911  and  1912  are 
some  two  thousand  miles  apart,  your  Committee  believes  that  the  next  meeting 
should  be  held  at  some  central  point  easily  accessible  to  all  the  members  of  our 
Association ;  and  it  therefore  recommends  that : 

The  annual  meeting  for  1913  be  held  in  the  city  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  during 
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the  third  week  in  August,  or  at  such  date  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
local  committee  of  the  Council : 
It  further  recommends  that : 

The  local  committee  and  the  Committee  on  Transportation  obtain  full  particulars 
in  relation  to  rates  and  routes,  prices  for  hotel  accommodations,  etc.,  and  file  the 
same  with  the  Secretary  at  such  a  date  as  will  enable  him  to  bring  this  information 
before  the  annual  meetings  of  the  several  State  Associations. 

It  further  recommends  that  the  invitation  from  San  Francisco  to  hold  the  meet- 
ing for  1915  in  that  city  be  turned  over  to  the  incoming  Conmiittee  on  Time  and 
Place  of  Meeting  for  consideration. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thos.  F.  Main,  Chairman,  New  York. 
F.  C.  GoLDBOLD,  New  Orleans. 
Chas.   Holzhauer,   New  Jersey. 
J.  C.  Burton,  Oklahoma. 
W.  MiTTELBACH,  Missouri. 


THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  DRUG  STORE. 

The  backbone  or  most  important  department  of  every  drug  store,  whether 
located  in  the  city  or  small  town,  should  be  that  portion  devoted  to  the  filling  of 
prescriptions. 

In  all  towns  the  doctor,  or  doctors,  as  the  case  may  be  is  either  friendly  or  un- 
friendly to  the  druggist.  Where  an  unfriendly  condition  exists  it  may  be  due 
either  to  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  doctor  or  the  druggist  himself.  Any 
physician  who  is  practicing  medicine,  both  for  the  love  of  the  profession  and  the 
money  he  can  derive  therefrom,  would  much  prefer  to  prescribe  in  preference  to 
dispensiing  his  medicine.  The  physician  who  dispenses  his  own  medicine  will 
easily  add  from  $400  to  $800  to  his  annual  expense  account ;  whereas,  his  brother 
practitioner  who  prescribes  will  add  approximately  that  amount  to  his  bank  ac- 
count. At  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  who  get  medicine  from  a  dispensing 
doctor  never  pay  for  it — ^but,  if  the  physician  gives  the  patient  a  prescription  in- 
stead of  the  medicine,  the  druggist  as  a  business  man  will  demand  the  cash  upon 
the  delivery  of  the  prescription,  provided  the  patient's  credit  is  not  good,  thus 
minimizing  the  physician's  loss  by  crediting  dead-beats. 

If  these  conditions  are  discussed  with  the  physician,  and  if  the  druggist  is  a 
competent  pharmacist  and  will  carry  the  desired  line  of  prescription  material,  no 
sane  physician  can  object  to  doing  an  absolute  prescription  business. — R.  L.  San- 
ford  in  the  Western  Druggist. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


THE  ELECTROLYTIC  DETERMINATION  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ZINC 
SALTS  OF  THE  PHARMACOPOEIA. 


JOSEPH    ROSIN. 


The  literature  on  the  estimation  of  zinc  is  very  extensive  and  more  seems  to 
have  been  written  about  the  determination  of  zinc  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
technically  important  metals.  Yet  a  rapid  and  accurate  method  for  its  estimation, 
gravimetrically  or  volumetrically,  is  still  a  problem  to  be  solved.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Quantitative  Methods  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society^  shows  that  widely  disagreeing  results  were  obtained 
by  different  workers  using  the  same  method. 

The  gravimetric  methods  are  time  consuming,  and  even  with  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  care,  present  several  sources  of  error.  Of  the  volumetric  processes, 
the  sodium  sulphide  and  the  ferrocyanide  are  reliable  and  are  extensively  used 
in  technical  laboratories.  These  two  methods  are,  however,  too  much  influenced 
by  experimental  conditions,  and  while  satisfactory  for  the  analysis  of  zinc  ores 
and  alloys,  they  are  not  readily  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the  phar- 
macopoeial  zinc  salts.  With  a  requirement  of  99  to  99.5  per  cent,  purity  for 
zinc  salts,  but  little  allowance  remains  for  error  in  the  determination,  because  of 
the  high  molecular  weights  of  most  of  the  zinc  salts  of  the  pharmacopoeia,  the 
least  variation  in  the  result  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  percentage  of 
the  salt.  For  the  determination  of  zinc  salts  a  method  is  therefore  needed  which 
is  first  of  all  the  most  accurate,  and  second,  if  possible,  rapid.  The  electrolytic 
method  meets  both  these  requirements. 

With  the  aid  of  the  electric  current  zinc  salts  are  rapidly  and  most  accurately 
determined.  The  procedure  is  very  simple,  hence  its  accuracy — and  requires  no 
extraordinary  skill  or  care.  A  determination  can  easily  be  made  in  the  course  of 
less  than  one  hour,  the  analyst's  time  consumed  amounting  only  to  15-20  minutes. 
There  being  practically  no  source  of  error,  unless  ordinary  care  be  grossly  neg- 
lected, the  method  is  such  as  to  inspire  one  with  confidence  in  the  results — a 
point  of  the  utmost  value  in  any  method,  in  any  line  of  work. 

Several  electrolytes  can  be  used^,  all  yielding  equally  good  results.  Sodium 
hydroxide  is  the  simplest  and  is  well  adopted  for  the  determination  of  all  the 
pharmacopoeial  zinc  salts.    A  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  corresponding  to  0.1- 


•J.  Ind.  Eng.  Chems.,  p.  467.     1912. 
■E.  F.   Smith's  Electrochemistry. 
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0.2  grams  of  metal  contained  in  the  previously  weighed  electrolyzing  dish  is  dis- 
solved in  a  little  water  or  dilute  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  75  cc.  of  10  per 
cent  sodium  hydroxide  solution  added,  diluted  with  water  to  about  120-130  cc, 
the  solution  heated  almost  to  boiling  and  electrolyzed  for  20-30  minutes  with  a 
current  of  4-5  amperes  and  5-6  volts,  the  anode  making  about  600  revolutions  per 
minute.  Without  interrupting  the  current,  the  deposit  is  then  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water  with  the  aid  of  a  siphon,  until  the  current  drops  to  pearly  zero,  then 
remove  the  dish  and  wash  the  deposited  zinc  with  a  little  alcohol  and  ether,  dry 
in  the  disiccator  for  a  few  minutes  and  weigh. 

For  the  analysis  of  zinc  metal  about  1.5  gm.  of  it  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric a(;id,  filtered  if  necessary,  diluted  with  water  to  100  cc.  and  10  cc.  taken 
for  the  determination.  Zinc  stearate  dissolves  but  very  slowdy  in  caustic  soda. 
To  determine  the  zinc  in  it,  it  is  best  to  boil  about  one  gram  with  10  cc.  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  25  cc.  of  water,  filter  while  hot  into  the  electrolyzing  dish,  wash 
with  hot  water  until  the  volume  of  the  filtrate  amounts  to  about  120  cc.  then  add 
8  gm.  Sodium  Hydroxide  and  electrolyze. 

The  following  figures  will  illustrate  the  results  obtained  by  the  electrolytic 
method.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentages  of  the  salts  containing  water  of 
crystallization  are  over  100.  This  is  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. 

Zinc  Metal  .  Zinc  Acetate 

Per  cent,  zinc        Per  cent,  zinc  Per  cent,  zinc 

found  found  acetate 

1 99.07  30.40  102.01 

2    99.04  30.34  101.82 

3 99.09  30.37  101.94 

Zinc  Oxide  Zinc  Phenolsulphonate 

Per  cent,  zinc  Per  cent.            Per  cent,  zinc  Per  cent,  zinc 

found  ZnO                          found  phenolsulphonate 

1 80.00  99.58                           11.80  100.28 

2    80.10  99.70                            11.79  100.19 

3    80.10  99.70                           11.78  100.11 

4   80.06  99.64                           11.79  100.19 

Zinc  Stearate 

Per  cent,  zinc  Per  cent, 
found  ZnO 

1   11.70  14.56 

2   11.72  14.59 

3    11.69  14.55 

For  all  these  determinations  a  nickel  dish  was  used.  Nickel  is  admirably  well 
adopted  for  the  depositing  of  zinc  by  electrolysis.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
platinum  because  the  deposit  dissolves  very  readily  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  cost  of  nickel  as  compared  with  platinum  is  nominal.  If  platinum  is  used  it 
should  be  first  coated  with  a  layer  of  silver  (see  Smith's  Electrochemistry). 

The  results  obtained  by  the  electrolytic  method  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  installation  of  an  electrolytic  apparatus  in  an  analytical  laboratory  is  an  in- 
vestment which  rapidly  pays  for  itself. 

Laboratory  of  PowERs-^^'EIGHTMAN-RosENGARTEN  Co, 
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A  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  U.  S.  P.  ASSAY  PROCESS  FOR  OPIUM 

PREPARATIONS'. 


S.  L.  HILTON. 


The  method  of  assay  for  preparations  of  opium  as  given  in  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, while,  giving  good  results,  is  far  from  satisfactory  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  exceedingly  tedious  in  carrying  out  owing  to  slow  filtration,  conse- 
quently more  time  is  consumed  than  necessary.  Again  the  method  as  given  for 
handling  the  dried  crystals,  transferring  them  from  the  filter  paper  to  a  tared 
watch-glass,  will  invariably  result  in  a  loss  of  some  of  the  crystals  either  by 
adhering  to  the  filter  paper  so  closely  that  they  cannot  be  removed  entirely,  or 
by  the  finer  crystals  flying  and  being  carried  off  in  the  air,  the  result  being  that 
the  final  assay  will  show  results  lower  than  what  they  should  be.  The  trans- 
ferring of  the  crystals  to  a  flask  and  agitating  them  with  lime  water  causes  an- 
other loss,  due  to  some  of  the  finer  particles  flying  in  the  air  and  also  by  the 
frothing  in  the  flask,  the  frothing  is  very  troublesome  and  the  filtration  following 
is  very  slow. 

In  looking  for  some  method  to  overcome  these  difficulties  the  Gooch  crucible 
suggested  itself  to  me  about  a  year  or  so  ago.  It  seemed  feasible  for  assaying 
opium  preparations  and  I  thought  it  would  possibly  solve  the  problem  and  elimi- 
nate the  difficulties  cited  above.  After  numerous  trials  and  noting  the  results  ob- 
tained I  found  the  process  practicable  and  rapid  so  that  now  I  never  use  the 
process  as  outlined  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  but  follow  a  modified  process  using  the  Gooch 
crucible  with  a  corresponding  saving  of  time  and  invariably  obtain  higher  and 
more  concordant  results. 

Before  giving  the  method  in  detail  permit  me  to  state  the  apparatus  necessary, 
all  of  which  is  inexpensive.  A  porcelain  Gooch  Crucible,  25  cc.  capacity;  a 
filter  tube  ;  two  side-neck  flasks,  known  as  filtering  flasks ;  about  500  cc.  capacity ; 
a  good  filter  pump ;  some  heavy  walled  rubber  tubing,  for  connecting  the  flasks 
and  the  flask  to  the  pump;  some  pure  gum  tubing,  to  make  a  tight  joint  between 
the  crucible  and  filter  tube  and  some  C.  P.  asbestos,  shredded  by  scraping  with  a 
knife  and  suspending  same  in  distilled  water.  This  should  be  kept  on  hand  ready 
for  use. 

With  this  method  I  transfer  100  cc.  of  Tincture  of  Opium  or  other  liquid  opium 
preparation  to  an  evaporating  dish  and  evaporate  it  on  a  waterbath  to  about  20 
cc,  add  40  cc.  of  distilled  water,  mix  thoroughly  and  set  the  liquid  aside  for  one 
hour,  occasionally  stirring  to  disintegrate  the  resinous  flakes  adhering  to  the  dish. 
Having  set  up  a  25  cc.  Gooch  crucible  and  prepared  a  matrix  of  asbestos  by  pour- 
ing some  of  the  solution  suspended  in  water  in  the  crucible,  after  starting  the 
filter  pump,  wash  the  matrix  with  alcohol  and  ignite  the  crucible,  when  cold,  con- 
nect the  crucible,  after  emptying  the  filter  flask  and  rinsing  the  same  with  distilled 
water,  pour  carefully  the  contents  of  the  dish  into  the  crucible  after  starting  the 
filter  pump,  when  all  of  the  liquid  has  passed  through,  disconnect  the  flask  and 
reserve  the  filtrate  for  the  final  evaporation.  Connect  the  flask  again  and  wash 
the  mass  on  the  filter  until  completely  exhausted  (indicated  by  almost  a  colorless 
filtrate  and  the  absence  of  bitterness).    Evaporate  the  washings  in  a  tarred  dish 
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to  a  small  volume,  then  add  the  first  filtrate,  rinsing  the  vessel  with  several  small 
portions  of  distilled  water,  and  evaporate  the  whole  to  a  weight  of  14  gm. 

Proceed  as  directed  under  Opium,  U.  S.  P.  VIII,  page  329,  beginning  rotate 
the  concentrated  solution  about  in  the  dish  until  the  rings  of  extract  are  re- 
dissolved,  etc.,  After  standing  six  hours  or  over  night  as  directed,  proceed  as 
follows : 

Having  set  up  the  Gooch  crucible,  prepared  the  matrix  as  previously  indicated, 
wash  with  alcohol  and  ignite,  cool  in  the  desiccator  and  weigh,  noting  the  weight 
of  the  crucible.  Remove  the  stopper  carefully  from  the  flask,  and  should  any 
crystals  adhere  to  it,  brush  them  into  the  flask.  Wet  the  matrix  in  the  crucible 
well  with  ether,  and  decant  the  etherial  solution  in  the  flask  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible upon  the  matrix  in  the  crucible,  after  starting  the  filter  pump.  Add  10  cc. 
of  ether  to  the  flask  and  proceed  as  directed  in  the  U.  S.  P.  VIII,  using  the  Gooch 
crucible  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  washing  the  morphine  crystals,  as 
therein  directed.  When  this  has  been  completed,  remove  the  Gooch  crucible  and 
dry  same  in  the  oven  at  a  moderate  temperature  not  exceeding  60  C.  (140  F.), 
until  the  weight  of  the  crucible  and  its  contents  remains  constant.  Note  the 
weight  and  deduct  the  weight  of  the  crucible  previously  obtained.  This  gives  the 
weight  of  the  impure  Morphine. 

Replace  the  Gooch  crucible  and  pass  lime  water  through  the  crucible  (10  cc. 
for  each  0.1  gm.  of  Morphine),  reducing  the  vacuum  in  the  filter  flask  so  that 
the  lime  water  comes  through  slowly,  dissolving  out  the  morphine,  then  wash 
the  crucible  with  more  lime  water  until  after  acidulation,  the  washings  no  longer 
yields  a  precipitate  with  mercuric  potassium  iodide,  disconnect  the  crucible  and 
dry  in  the  oven  at  a  temperature  of  100  C.  (212  F.)  to  a  constant  weight,  deduct 
the  weight  of  the  crucible,  this  gives  the  weight  of  the  insoluble  matter  in  the 
crucible  to  be  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  impure  morphine  previously  ob- 
tained, this  difference  represents  the  percentage  of  crystallized  morphine  in  100 
cc.  of  the  tincture  or  liquid  preparation  assayed. 

For  liquid  preparations  of  opium  and  powdered  opium  this  process  works  w^ell, 
is  a  decided  saving  of  time  and  gives  a  trifle  higher  but  more  concordant  results ; 
whether  it  will  work  satisfactorily  on  gum  opium  I  am  unable  to  say  as  I  have 
not  had  occasion  to  try  it. 

The  pharmacist  who  will  equip  himself  with  this  apparatus  will  find  that  he 
has  something  that  not  only  will  prove  of  decided  value  to  him  in  assaying  opium 
preparations,  but  will  be  of  service  in  expediting  work  at  his  prescription  counter 
when  it  is  necessary  to  filter  prescriptions  containing  pepsin  in  solution,  or  a  pre- 
scription like  fluidextract  of  ergot  diluted  with  distilled  water  and  many  others 
■of  a  similar  nature,  with  the  loss  of  practically  no  time  or  unnecessary  waiting 
on  the  part  of  a  customer  and  at  the  same  time  dispensing  the  prescription  in  a 
presentable  condition,  more  satisfactory  to  the  physician  and  more  presentable  to 
the  patient. 

Many  things  will  suggest  themselves  when  possessing  the  necessary  apparatus 
as  for  instance  a  short  time  ago  it  was  necessary  to  make  500  cc.  Elix.  Pepsin 
and  Bismuth,  N.  F.,  quickly  and  send  it  out  right  away.  With  a  25  cc.  Gooch 
crucible  I  was  able  to  filter  it  perfectly  clear  and  dispense  same  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


THE  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 


JOHN  C.   WALLACE. 


The  by-laws  governing  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  provide  three 
specific  duties  for  the  Chairman,  in  addition  to  presiding  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Section. 

First,  the  delivering  of  a  short  address ;  second,  the  preparation  of  a  program 
or  suitable  topics  for  discussion;  third,  proposing  for  the  several  state  associa- 
tions, suitable  topic  for  discussion  and  making  a  report  on  the  same  at  the  annual 


John  C.  Wallace,  Chairman. 


meeting.  All  of  these  I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with.  My  address  will  be 
short  and  as  many  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  my  predecessors  have  been  along 
educational  lines,  I  will  depart  from  the  beaten  path  and  confine  myself  largely 
to  the  legislative  side,  as  legislation,  to  my  mind,  is  an  all-absorbing  topic  of  today. 
My  requests  for  papers  for  this  Section  have  been  generously  responded  to  and 
I  have  prepared  a  program  covering  a  list  of  more  than  twenty-five  papers  and 
I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks  for  this  generous  response. 
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My  efforts  in  relation  to  the  third  duty  have  been  somewhat  disappointing.  I 
extended  greetings  to  twenty-five  State  Associations,  and  suggested  as  a  subject 
for  discussion,  "By  Whom  Should  Food  and  Drug  Laws  be  Enforced,"  which, 
in  my  judgment,  they  should  all  have  been  interested  in,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  I  have  had  but  two  responses.  In  addition  to  these  greetings  it  was  my 
privilege  to  visit  two  of  the  State  Associations,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  also  my  privilege  to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  that  great  or- 
ganization, the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  at  Niagara  Falls,  and 
to  participate  in  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Legislative  Conference  held 
under  auspices  (this  will  be  referred  to  later),  by  the  delegates  in  a  report  to  the 
Council. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  me,  that  some  action  was  not  taken  on 
the  recommendation  of  Prof.  Hynson,  at  the  Boston  meeting,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislation,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  "The  Legislative  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association."  In  order  that  it  might  be 
used  as  a  clearing  house  in  matters  pertaining  to  legislation  for  the  different 
branches  of  the  drug  business,  all  of  which  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association. 

When  we  take  up  the  study  of  the  pharmacy  and  pure  drug  laws  and  come  to 
a  realization  of  the  wonderful  diversified  ideas  incorporated  therein,  we  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  clearing  house  is  badly  needed. 

All  pharmaceutical  legislation  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have  three  funda 
mental  aims  in  view.  The  advancement  of  pharmacy  as  a  profession,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  pharmacist  and,  of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance,  the  protection  of 
the  people.  Fortunately  these  three  things  are  so  closely  allied  that  laws  affect- 
ing or  benefiting  one  are  apt  to  have  the  same  result  upon  another.  New  features 
of  course  arise  each  year  as  new  conditions  are  encountered. 

The  one  problem  that  stands  foremost  to  my  mind  is  to  pass  laws  that  will 
meet  the  conditions  and  give  protection  and  still  not  be  too  drastic.  It  sounds 
like  the  impossible,  and  I  confess  the  solution  is  beyond  me  and  I  think  I  may 
safely  say  beyond  any  one  man.  Satisfactory  and  practical  pharmacy  laws  (I 
mean  here  laws  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  majority).  There  are  too  many  in- 
terests affected  for  them  to  be  satisfactory  to  all ;  satisfactory  and  practical  phar- 
macy laws  are  the  result  of  months  and  often  years  of  work  and  study  on  the 
part  of  men  realizing  their  need  and  far-reaching  importance,  and  looking  at  the 
question  from  every  side. 

The  problems  are  very  much  the  same  throughout  the  various  states.  The 
laws  enacted  show  clearly  what  these  problems  have  been  and  how  met.  A  com- 
parison of  the  various  legislative  measures  of  these  states  on  subjects  now  most 
"before  the  public  makes  them  stand  out  more  forcibly  than  anything  I  could  say 
on  this  subject.     I  make  a  brief  tabulation  along  this  line  later. 

Some  of  the  states  are  making  rapid  advancement  in  pharmaceutical  legislation. 
Others  have  laws  that  do  not  seem  to  be  adequate  for  present  conditions.  How- 
ever, doubtless  they  are  not  satisfied  with  them  themselves  and  regard  them  as  a 
stepping  stone.  Any  one  having  experience  along  this  line  appreciates  fully  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  what  you  want,  especially  when  a  radical  change  or  ad- 
vance is  contemplated.     It  takes  time  and  gradual  advancement  to  bring  the  de- 
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sired  result.  Through  all  the  ages,  advancement  along  any  line  or  in  any  pro- 
fession has  had  to  contend  with,  "The  old  was  good  for  my  father  and  for  me, 
why  change?" 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  our  most  distinguished  statesman  that  legislation 
was  universally  a  case  of  compromise;  it  therefore  cannot  be  wondered,  at  the 
diversified  character  of  legislation  which  is  to  be  found  upon  our  statute  books. 

That  there  was  abundant  need  of  such  legislation  as  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  will  not  be  denied ;  for  the  benefits  accruing  from  it  are  discernable 
upon  every  hand.  Many  articles  which  were  formerly  offered  as  pure  are 
now  entirely  eliminated  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  since  its  enactment  realize  the  advantages  it  has  been  not 
only  to  us  but  to  the  whole  people.  Few  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  has  been  successful  in  performing  a  very  important  mission,  but  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  it  should  go  still  farther  and  there  is  at  this  time 
undoubtedly  a  need  for  its  being  amended,  as  there  is  also  a  need  for  othei 
national  legislation  upon  lines  which  seem  to  us  to  be  very  important. 

That  there  should  be  a  remedy  for  the  false,  extravagant,  and  misleading 
claims  which  are  made  in  regard  to  the  many  worthless  preparations  with  which 
the  country  is  flooded,  is  almost  unanimously  conceded,  I  am  of  the  opinion  tha*' 
all  patent  or  proprietary  preparations  should  be  manufactured  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  one  who  has  been  thoroughly  trained  and  qualified  for  the  purpose. 

Twelve  of  the  states  have  already  adopted  the  single  standard,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  single  standard  should  not  be  established  under  the  law  for  prepa- 
rations for  which  a  formula  is  given  in  the  authorities  recognized  by  the  act.  As 
to  crude  drugs  and  chemicals,  the  label  should  explicitly  state  in  unmistakable 
terms  wherein  they  differ  from  the  official  standard,  so  that  anyone  purchasing 
the  same  would  know  exactly  what  they  were  buying. 

The  exclusion  of  wood  alcohol  from  preparations  for  external  use  only  is  not, 
in  my  judgment,  justified. 

There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  national  law  that  will  give  a  complete 
record  of  all  sales  of  habit-forming  drugs  in  interstate  commerce.  So  that  the 
same  can  be  transmitted  to  those  having  the  enforcement  of  the  state  narcotic 
laws,  as  intrastate  regulation  loses  much  of  its  effect  without  interstate  regulation. 
And  this  can  be  done  without  levying  any  additional  tribute  on  the  trade,  by 
enacting  a  law  requiring  registration  of  all  sales  of  narcotic  or  habit-forming 
drugs  or  preparations  containing  more  than  a  maximum  amount  of  the  same, 
made  in  interstate  commerce  and  reporting  the  same  monthly  to  a  central  bureau 
in  the  department  at  Washington.  The  department  at  Washington  to  furnish 
monthly,  a  copy  of  the  record  of  all  sales  or  shipments  of  such  drugs  or  prepara- 
tions into  a  ."^tate.  to  the  authorities  having  the  enforcement  of  the  narcotic  laws 
in  that  particular  state. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  has  enacted  a  Pharmacy  law,  all  of  which  were 
originally  founded  upon  the  same  lines.  Many  of  them  have  been  constantly 
amended  and  many  need  still  further  amendments.  The  enforcement  of  all  these 
laws  is  entrusted  to  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  at  this  time 
to  take  up  these  laws  separately  and  classify  the  different  conditions  relating 
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thereto,  as  it  would  be  almost  an  endless  task.     I  will  hovewer,  a  little  later,  cite 
a  number  of  principles  which  I  think  should  be  incorporated  in  them. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  federal  law,  forty-four  states  of  the  Union  have 
enacted  food  and  drug  laws,  and  in  the  enactments  of  the  various  states,  the 
wonderful  diversified  opinions  as  they  relate  to  pharmaceutical  legislation  is  made 
manifest,  and  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  I  have  scheduled  a  number  of 
the  features  of  the  state  laws. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  STATE  LAWS— DRUGS. 


BOARD   OF    PHARMACY. 

Delaware. 
Illinois. 

Iowa.     (Commission). 
Massachusetts. 
New  York. 
Pennsylvania. 
Virginia. 
Total,  7. 


DEPT.    OR  COM.    AGRICULTURE. 

Florida. 
Georgia. 
North  Carolina. 
Total,  3. 

COM.  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
INDUSTRIES. 

Alabama. 


BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

California. 
Colorado. 
Indiana. 
Kansas. 
Louisiana. 
Montana. 
New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey. 
Vermont. 
Total,  9. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 

Nevada. 
North  Dakota. 
Total,  2. 


DAIRY  COMMISSIONER  AND  DIREC- 
TOR   AG.    EX.    STATION. 

Connecticut. 


FOOD    AND    DAIRY    COMMISSIONER. 

Michigan. 
Missouri. 
Ohio. 

South  Dakota. 
Texas. 
Washington. 
Total,  6. 


DAIRY,  FOOD  AND  SANITARY 
INSPECTOR. 

Idaho. 


DAIRY,    FOOD    AND    DRUG 
COMMISSIONER. 

Nebraska. 


COMMISSIONER  UNDER 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

Maryland. 


DIRECTOR   AGRICULTURAL   EX- 
PERIMENT   STATION. 

Maine. 


COMMISSIONER   HEALTH. 

Oklahoma. 


COMMISSIONS. 

Arkansas,  by  State  Treasurer,  Secretary  Agriculture,  Mines  and  Manufactures,  and  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Kentucky,  by  Director  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  one  member  from  State  Medical 
and   State  Pharm.  Associations. 

Rhode  Island,  by  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Commissioners. 

South  Carolina,  by  Board  of  Health  and  one  Druggist. 

Tennessee,  by  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

West  Virginia,  by  Agricultural  Department  and  County  Prosecutin"-  Attorneys. 

Wyoming,  by  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Commissioner. 


ENFORCEMENT. 

Only  five  of  the  states  of  the  Union  have  not  enacted  pure  drugs  laws,  viz., 
Arizona,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico  and  Oregon.  Wisconsin  has  a 
pure  drugs  law  that  relates  only  to  flavoring  agents,  and  specifically  sets  forth  a 
standard  for  each  one. 

Twelve  of  the  states  have  adopted  a  single  standard  for  all  official  preparations 
They  are:  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  New 
York,  Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia. 
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Five  of  the  states  have  a  restricted  standard;  Maryland  permits  of  variations 
same  as  the  federal  law,  except  the  preparations  of  opium,  from  which  no  varia- 
tion is  permitted. 

New  Jersey,  of  no  variation  from  the  official  standard  of  the  official  prepara- 
tions of  opium,  camphor,  ginger,  peppermint  and  iodine. 

Pennsylvania  permits  of  no  variation  from  the  official  standard  of  the  official 
preparations  of  opium,  iodine,  peppermint,  ginger,  camphor  and  ethyl  nitrite. 

Tennessee  provides  that  no  tincture  iron  or  preparation  of  opium,  iodine,  cam 
phor,  ginger  or  peppermint,  as  defined  in  the  U.  S.  P.  or  N.  F.,  shall  in  strength 
differ  from  the  standards  therein  laid  down, 

Virginia  permits  of  variations  the  same  as  the  federal  law,  except  laudanum, 
which  must  conform  strictly  to  the  standard  in  every  way ;  other  official  prepara- 
tions of  opium  may  differ  from  standard  as  to  amount  and  strength  of  alcoho' 
only  and  must  be  plainly  stated  on  the  label. 

Seventeen  of  the  states,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa, 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Soutk 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Vermont  and  West  Virginia  exempt  prescriptionf. 
U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  from  the  labeling  clause. 

Two  of  the  states,  Nebraska  and  New  Jersey,  exempt  prescriptions,  recipes 
U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.,  from  the  labeling  clause. 

Nine  of  the  states,  California,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Missouri  and  North  Dakota,  exempt  prescriptions  from  the  labeling  clause 
but  require  all  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  to  be  labeled. 

Connecticut  and  Tennessee  exempt  prescriptions  and  U.  S.  P.  preparations  tc 
be  labeled. 

Virginia  exempts  prescriptions  and  U.  S.  P.  preparations  and  N.  F.  prepara 
tions,  provided  they  are  of  official  standard. 

Montana  exempts  prescriptions  and  the  alcohol  content  is  not  required,  hul 
aside  from  the  alcohol  content  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  are  not  exempt. 

Delaware  does  not  require  the  ingredients  to  be  stated  on  the  label  and  makes 
no  provision  for  misbranding. 

Nevada  makes  no  provision  for  a  statement  of  any  of  the  so-called  interdictec' 
articles  to  be  made  upon  the  label. 

New  Hampshire,  Texas,  Washington  and  Wyoming  require  prescriptions,  U.  S 
P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  to  be  labeled  with  all  of  the  interdicted  articles ;  Texas 
however,  does  not  require  a  statement  as  to  alcohol  content. 

Thirty-seven  of  the  states,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Nortl- 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia  prohibit  the  sale  of  cocaine  except 
on  prescription.  California  permits  the  sale  of  cocaine  in  preparations  that  do  not 
contain  more  than  one  grain  to  the  ounce. 

The  District  of  Columbia  permits  the  sale  of  cocaine  in  preparations  that  do  no) 
contain  more  than  one-fourth  grain  to  the  ounce. 
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Idaho  and  Wisconsin  permit  the  sale  of  preparations  that  contain  not  mor?' 
than  one-eighth  grain  to  the  ounce. 

Rhode  Island  and  Texas  permit  the  sale  of  preparations  of  cocaine  that  do  not 
contain  more  than  one-sixteenth  grain  to  the  ounce. 

Wyoming,  Narcotic  Law. 

Seven  of  the  states  prohibit  the  sale  of  opium  or  its  derivatives  or  preparations 
except  on  the  prescription  of  a  physician.  They  are :  Florida,  Indiana,  Kansas 
Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Oregon  and  South  Dakota. 

Rhode  Island  permits  the  sale  of  preparations  containing  not  more  than  six 
grains  to  the  ounce. 

Georgia  and  West  Virginia  permit  the  sale  of  preparations  that  contain  not  more 
than  four  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Massachusetts  permits  the  sale  of  preparations  that  contain  not  more  than  two 
and  one-half  grains  of  opium  per  ounce. 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Montana,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wisconsin  and  South  Carolina,  sixteen 
in  all,  permit  the  sale  of  preparations  containing  not  more  than  two  grains  of  opium 
to  the  ounce. 

PREREQUISITE   LEGISLATION. 

But  three  states  in  the  Union  have  inscribed  upon  their  statute  books  a  pre 
requisite  law.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island. 

A  prerequisite  law  has  been  under  discussion  by  a  number  of  the  State  Phar- 
maceutical Associations,  but  in  some  quarters  has  met  with  much  opposition. 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  prerequisite  law  want  to  compromise  the  proposition 
by  making  the  requirement  that  it  should  be  graduation  from  a  recognized  school 
of  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  of  education,  to  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy. 

In  the  first  place,  I  know  of  no  place  where  a  pharmaceutical  education, 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  graduation  from  a  reputable  college  of  pharmacy, 
can  be  obtained,  except  from  such  a  college. 

In  the  second  place,  boards  of  pharmacy  cannot,  or  at  least  do  not,  give  suffi- 
cient time  in  their  examinations  to  ascertain  if  the  applicants  have  the  equivalent 
of  graduation. 

Third.  The  requirement  of  graduation  from  a  recognized  school  of  pharmacy, 
to  my  mind,  removes  to  a  great  extent,  the  question  of  politics  from  the  Boar^ 
of  Pharmacy,  and  leaves  no  loophole  for  one  without  the  requisite  qualifications, 
but  with  a  strong  political  affiliation,  to  become  a  registered  pharmacist. 

During  the  enactment  of  the  prerequisite  law  in  Pennsylvania,  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  and  many  curious  ideas  and  objections  were  encountered, 
one  of  which  was  the  plea  that  we  are  placing  a  barrier  upon  the  poor  boy  \vh<- 
was  ambitious  to  become  a  registered  pharmacist,  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
any  young  man  who  is  honest,  industrious,  intelligent  and  ambitious  can  become 
a  graduate  of  any  reputable  college  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States,  without 
being  an  object  of  charity  from  anyone. 
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PRINCIPLES    OF    PHARMACY    LEGISLATION. 

As  to  suggestions  of  principles  which  I  think  should  be  incorporated  in  a 
pharmacy  law,  I  submit  the  following: 

That  all  laws  relating  to  pharmacists  should  be  executed  by  pharmacists. 

That  a  store  remote  from  a  pharmacy  should  be  licensed  to  sell  drugs  and 
medicines,  in  original  packages,  put  up  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  a  pharma- 
cist, when  properly  labeled  with  dose  and  directions. 

That  a  pharmacy  should  be  licensed,  and  the  same  renewed  annually,  a  charge 
being  made  for  the  license  and  for  each  renewal.  The  applicant  for  this  license 
and  for  each  renewal,  shall  state  in  the  application  the  location  of  the  pharmacy, 
the  name  or  names  of  the  person,  firm  or  corporation  owning  or  conducting  the 
same  and  the  names  of  all  persons  and  employes  engaged  in  the  conduct  or 
carrying  on  of  the  same,  who  are  registered  as  pharmacists  or  assistant  pharma- 
cists, with  the  number  and  date  of  their  certificate  of  competency  and  qualifica- 
tion. This  license  shall  entitle  the  holder  thereof  to  own  or  conduct  a  pharmacy 
at  the  place  only  for  which  it  is  issued.  Same  can  be  transferred  and  in  the 
name  only  of  the  holder,  and  without  charge. 

That  pharmacists  and  assistant  pharmacists  be  licensed,  the  same  to  be  renewed 
annually,  without  charge. 

That  each  applicant  for  examination  and  registration  shall  have  a  preliminary 
examination,  the  equivalent  of  at  least  a  completed  first  year  in  a  high  school. 

That  students  of  pharmacy  should  be  registered  and  must  have  a  preliminary 
education  which  would  entitle  them  to  make  application  for  examination  and 
registration  as  an  assistant  pharmacist,  after  having  had  the  required  amount 
of  experience. 

That  any  license  to  practice  can  be  refused,  suspended  or  revoked  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons,  same  to  be  stated  in  the  Act,  but  not  without  notice  and  a 
hearing. 

That  all  certificates  and  all  licenses  shall  be  conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  place 
of  business  or  where  the  licensed  pharmacist  or  assistant  pharmacist  is  employed. 

That  the  license  shall  be  used  only  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued,  and  no 
license  shall  be  used  to  conduct  more  than  one  pharmacy  or  one  licensed  store. 

The  right  of  interchange  of  certificates  with  other  states  having  equivalent 
requirements. 

That  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  to  impersonate  an  applicant  who  shall  be  apply- 
ing either  for  a  certificate  or  for  a  license. 

That  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board  must  be  approved  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

That  drugs  administered  or  dispensed  by  physicians  must  conform  to  the  stan- 
dard of  strength,  quality  and  purity  as  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 

That  no  person  shall  use  the  title  pharmacist  or  assistant  pharmacist,  except 
when  so  licensed,  or  that  of  pharmacy  or  licensed  store,  except  when  holding  a 
license. 

That  every  pharmacy  must  have  a  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  National  Formulary. 
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That  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  any 
place  where  drugs  are  compounded,  dispensed  or  sold,  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing samples,  and  the  right  to  purchase  samples  in  order  that  tests  may 
be  made. 

That  all  drugs  offered  for  sale  at  retail  must  be  plainly  labeled. 

That  the  sale  of  poisons  be  restricted  and  the  registration  clause  be  strictly 
enforced. 

That  all  physicians'  prescriptions  compounded  and  dispensed  shall  be  filed  by 
the  pharmacist  and  kept  for  a  reasonable  period,  to  be  stated  in  the  Act,  and 
during  that  period  shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  police  authorities  upon 
presentation  of  an  order  from  the  court  or  to  the  members  of  the  Board. 

That  when  a  physician  indicates  in  writing  that  a  prescription  is  not  to  be 
renewed,  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  to  either  renew  or  give  a  copy  of  the  same. 

There  doubtless  are  many  other  principles  which  should  be  incorporated,  and 
which  a  conference  would  bring  out. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  but  one  recommendation  to  make,  and  that  is  to  repeat 
the  recommendation,  made  at  the  Boston  meeting  by  Professor  Hynson,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  that  a  National  Legislative  Conference 
be  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  EDUCATION 
AND   LEGISLATION   OF  THE  AMERICAN   PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


WILBER    J.    TEETERS,     IOWA    CITY,    lA. 


In  the  even  numbered  years  occur  the  long  sessions  of  Congress  and  fewest 
meetings  of  the  state  legislatures. 

Regularly  there  are  sessions  of  the  legislatures  of  fourteen  states  during  the 
even  numbered  years  and  forty-one  states  during  the  odd  numbered  years,  not 
counting  Oklahoma,  where  sessions  are  held  every  four  years. 

The  year  1912,  therefore,  has  had  few  meetings  of  legislatures,  and  an  un- 
usually small  amount  of  legislation  eiTecting  the  profession  of  pharmacy  was 
presented. 

The  following  states  had  meetings  of  the  legislature  during  the  past  year: 
Arizona,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Vermont 
and  Virginia. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  legislation  for  the  year: 

KENTUCKY. 

An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Sale  of  Opium  or  its  Alkaloidal  Salts  or  their  Derivatives,  or  any 
Admixture  Thereof. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky: 

Section  1.  Opium  or  its  alkaloidal  salts  or  their  derivatives,  or  anv  admixture  containing 
opium  or  its  alkaloidal  salts  or  their  derivatives,  shall  be  sold  or  dispensed  only  by  a  regis- 
tered pharmacist  upon  the  original  written,  dated  and  signed  prescription  of  a  legally  licensed 
physician  or  dentist  or  veterinary  surgeon;  and  only  one  sale  shall  be  made  on  said  pre- 
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scription,  and  each  such  prescription  shall  state  upon  its  face  the  quantity  of  said  opium,  its 
alkaloidal  salts  and  their  derivatives,  also  the  name  of  the  patient  and  the  date  said  prescrip- 
tion is  filed.  And  opium  or  its  alkaloidal  salts  or  their  derivatives,  or  any  admixture  con- 
taining opium  or  its  alkoloidal  salts  or  their  derivatives,  shall  be  sold  at  wholesale  only  to 
registered  pharmacists,  legally  qualified  physicians,  dentists,  and  veterinary  surgeons.  Pro- 
vided, however,  that  any  preparation,  patent,  proprietary  or  otherwise  containing  not  more 
than  two  grains  of  opium  or  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  its  alkaloidal  salts  or  their  derivatives 
to  the  ounce,  or  admixture  of  ipecac  and  opium  commonly  known  as  Dover's  Powder,  or 
the  anti-spasmodic  mixtures  of  the  National  Formulary  official  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  or 
lotions,  liniments,  suppositories,  ointments,  and  plasters,  plainly  labeled  "For  External  Use 
Only"  may  be  sold  or  dispensed  by  registered  pharmacists  without  any  prescription.  Any 
registered  pharmacist,  legally  licensed  physician,  dentist,  or  veterinary  surgeon,  or  any  person 
not  a  registered  pharmacist,  licensed  physician,  dentist  or  veterinary  surgeon,  who  shall 
prescribe  for,  procure  for,  or  sell,  or  dispense  to  any  person  opium  or  its  alkaloidal  salts 
or  their  derivatives,  or  any  admixture  containing  opium  or  its  alkaloidal  salts  or  their 
derivatives,  or  otherwise  deal  in  the  same  for  any  purpose  other  than  for  the  legitimate  use 
as  herein  provided,  shall  thereby  render  himself  amenable  to  the  penalties  as  in  this  act 
provided.  And  provided  further,  that  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
sales  made  by  wholesale  druggists  to  each  other  or  to  registered  pharmacists  or  to  legally 
licensed  physicians,  dentists,  or  veterinary  surgeons,  or  to  hospitals,  sanatoriums,  colleges, 
public  and  scientific  institutions,  nor  to  sales  made  to  manufacturers  of  proprietary  or  phar- 
maceutical preparations  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  such  preparations,  nor  to  the  sale  at 
wholesale  to  general  merchants  or  at  retail  by  general  merchants  of  patent  or  proprietary 
medicines  containing  not  more  than  two  grains  of  opium  or  one-fourth  grain  of  morphine, 
or  one-fourth  grain  heroin  or  three-fourths  grain  of  codeine  in  one  ounce. 

Any  person  failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  3.     All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  March  14,  1912. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

An  act  to  Exempt  Druggists  and  Drug  Clerks  from  Restrictions  of  the  Civil  Service  Law. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows:  Section  16  of  Chapter  19  of  the  Revised 
Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  The  word  vendor 
shall  not  apply  to  the  proprietors  of  drug  stores  or  their  employes, — so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  16.  No  person  habitually  using  intoxicating  liquors  to  excess  and  no  vendor  of 
intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  appointed  to  or  retained  in  any  office,  appointment  or  employ- 
ment to  which  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply.  The  word  vendor  shall  not  apply  to  the 
proprietors  of  drug  stores  or  their  employes. 

Chapter  225,  Revised  Laws,  dated  Jan.  16,  1912. 

The  following  amendment  was  also  passed  relative  to  the  sale  of  insecticides 

containing  compounds  of  flourine : 

Section  2  of  Chapter  213  of  the  Revised  Laws  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
words  "veratrum  viride"  in  the  tenth  line,  the  words :  compounds  of  flourine,  so  as  to  read 
as  follows:  Section  2.  Whoever  sells  arsenic  (aisenious  acid),  atropia  or  any  of  its_  salts, 
chloral  hydrate,  chloroform,  cotton  root  and  its  fluidextract,  corrosive  sublimate,  cyanide  of 
potassium,  Donovan's  solution,  ergot  and  its  fluidextract.  Fowler's  solution,  laudanum,  _Mc- 
Munn's  elixir,  morphia  or  any  of  its  salts,  oil  of  pennyroyal,  oil  of  savin,  oil  of  tansy,  opium, 
Paris  green.  Parson's  vermin  exterminator,  phosphorus,  priissic  acid,  "rough  on_  rats." 
strychnia  or  any  of  its  salts,  tartar  emetic,  tincture  of  aconite,  tincture  of  belladonna,  tincture 
of  digitalis,  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  tincture  of  veratrum  viride.  compounds  of  flourine  or 
carbolic  acid,  without  the  written  prescription  of  a  physician,  shall  affix  to  the  bottle,  box 
or  wrapper  containing  the  article  sold  a  label  of  red  paper  upon  which  shall  be  printed  in 
large  black  letters  the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  vendor  and  the  words  Poison  and 
Antidote,  and  the  label  shall  also  contain  the  name  of  an  antidote,  if  any,  for  the  poison 
sold.  He  shall  also  keep  a  record  of  the  name  and  quantity  of  the  article  sold  and  of  the 
name  and  residence  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  delivered,  which  shall  be  made 
before  the  article  is  delivered,  and  shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  inspection  by  the  officers  of 
the  district  police  and  by  the  police  authorities  and  officers  of  cities  and  towns ;  but  no  sale 
of  cocaine  or  its  salts  shall  be  made  except  upon  the  prescription  of  a  physician.  Whoever 
neglects  to  affix  such  a  label  to  such  a  bottle,  box  or  wrapper  before  delivery  thereof  to  the 
purchaser,  or  whoever  neglects  to  keep  or  refuses  to  show  to  said  officers  such  record,  or 
whoever  purchases  any  of  said  poisons  and  gives  a  false  or  fictitious  name  to  the  vendor, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fifty  dollars. 
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The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  sales  by  wholesale  dealers  or  manufactur- 
ing chemists  to  retail  dealers,  or  to  a  general  merchant  who  sells  Paris  green,  London 
purple  or  other  arsenical  poisons  in  unbroken  packages  containing  not  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  pound,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  potato  bugs  or  other  insects  upon  plants,  vines 
or  trees,  except  that  he  shall  record  each  sale  and  label  each  package  sold,  as  above  provided. 

Approved  March  18,  1912. 

RHODE    ISLAND. 

The  Rhode  Island  pharmacy  laws  were  amended  as  follows :  Carbolic  acid 
is  placed  in  Schedule  A.  Sales  of  this  article  must,  therefore,  be  entered  in  the 
poison  book.  The  following  lines,  relating  to  narcotics,  have  been  added  to 
Section  15 : 

"Illegal  possession  of  such  drugs  shall  be  deemed   evidence  of  violation." 

The  law  requires  that  the  name  of  the  registered  pharmacist  shall  appear  on 
all  poison,  prescription  and  drug  labels.    Trade  names  are  insufficient. 

GEORGIA. 

A  drug  vending  bill  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  patent  medicines  by  peddlers 
and  fakirs  is  up  for  its  third  reading,  and  Secretary  C.  D.  Jordan  reports  on 
July  22  that  it  has  every  indication  of  becoming  a  law. 

The  following  rulings  by  the  state  boards  of  pharmacy  the  past  year  are 
interesting  and  show  that  the  state  boards,  acting  within  certain  limits,  control 
the  situation  almost  completely  as  far  as  raising  the  requirements  for  registration 
are  concerned. 

The  following  ruling  by  the  Kentucky  State  Board  is  self-explanatory : 

"On  account  of  the  growing  tendency  upon  the  part  of  applicants  for  registration  to  seek 
examination  before  some  other  State  Board  upon  the  imaginary  ground  of  obtaining  a 
milder  examination  and  then  becoming  registered  in  Kentucky,  by  reciprocity  the  Kentucky 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  at  the  meeting  held  April  12,  1912,  adopted  the  following  ruling : 

"No  resident  of  this  state  or  of  any  other  state  shall  be  deemed  eligible  for  reciprocal 
registration  in  Kentucky  upon  the  examination  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  another  state 
unless  said  applicant,  at  the  time  of  taking  said  examination,  shall  have  been  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  said  state  and  engaged  in  the  retail  drug  business  therein  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  one  year  immediately  prior  to  said  examination." 

In  New  York  the  Pharmacy  Council  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  New  York 
has  passed  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy  be  made  customary  and  that  it  be  granted  only  after  three  years  of 
pharmaceutical  instruction  following  a  full  high  school  course. 

It  also  recommended  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  be  conferred  only 
after  the  completion  of  three  years  resident  work  subsequent  to  the  attaining  of 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy.  These  recommendations  become  effective 
in  January,  1913. 

The  Alabama  Board  now  requires  all  applicants  for  examination  to  have  their 
papers  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  at  least  five  days  before  the  meeting  of  the 
board,  accompanied  with  sworn  affidavit  from  parties  with  whom  they  have  been 
employed,  showing  their  four  years  practical  experience. 

The  Missouri  board  has  raised  the  requirements  for  assistant  pharmacist.  The 
ruling  is  as  follows : 

"Beginning  July  1,  1912,  no  one  may  take  the  examination  in  Missouri  for  assistant  phar- 
macist until  they  have  had  one  year  in  high  school,  or  the  equivalent  of  the  same.  The 
general  average  that  will  be  required  to  pass  as  an  assistant  will  also  be  raised  to  75  per  cent., 
which  is  15  points  higher  than  has  been  customary  in  the  past."  • 
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The  Utah  board  offers  a  reward  of  $350  to  any  person  furnishing  evidence 
for  the  conviction  of  any  druggist  in  the  state  who  is  found  guilty  of  selling 
cocaine  or  morphine  illegally.  The  minimum  fine  in  Utah  is  $2000,  or  two  years 
in  the  penitentiary,  or  both. 

The  Washington  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  has  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion, changing  the  educational  requirements : 

On  and  after  July  1,  1912,  all  applicants  for  examination  as  registered  phar- 
macists shall  submit  evidence  of  having  satisfactorily  completed  one  year  of 
college  work  in  a  college  of  pharmacy  recognized  by  the  board,  and  on  and  after 
July  1,  1914,  the  Board  shall  require  evidence  of  having  graduated  from  a  college 
of  pharmacy  embracing  at  least  a  two-year  course  and  recognized  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  will  only  recognize  the  two  state  schools  of  pharmacy  in  Washing- 
ton, and  such  other  schools  or  colleges  in  the  country  as  hold  membership  in  the 
American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 

Any  pharmacist  holding  full  registration  papers  obtained  in  another  state  prior 
to  July  1,  1912,  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  as  candidate  for  registration. 

PREREQUISITE    LAWS    ASKED    FOR    BY    STATE    ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Iowa  State  Association  adopted  unanimously  the  recommendation  of  the 
President,  asking  for  a  prerequisite  law  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

The  Louisiana  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  adopted  a  recommendation 
of  its  Legislative  Committee  that  the  graduate  prerequisite  be  approved  and  that 
a  bill  be  introduced  in  the  legislature. 

The  New  Jersey  Pharmaceutical  Association  adopted  a  resolution  asking  for 
a  prerequisite  law.  A  bill  was  introduced,  but  factional  differences  developed 
and  the  bill  was  tabled. 

PHARMACY   SCHOOLS. 

Owing  to  incomplete  data,  statistics  of  the  pharmacy  schools  for  1912  cannot  be 
given.    The  following  figures  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  may  be  of  interest: 

In  1910  we  had  79  pharmaceutical  schools  and  in  1911,  78.  In  1910  there 
were  registered  in  all  schools  5937  men  and  289  women.  In  1911,  5867  men  and 
264  women,  showing  a  decrease  of  both. 

In  1910,  47  students  held  college  degrees  and  in  1911,  84,  showing  a  decided 
increase. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  our  best  educators  are  of  the  opinion 
that  our  high  schools  are  too  anxious  to  prepare  students  for  college  and  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  only  about  5  per  cent,  are  privileged  after  leaving  high 
school  to  take  up  college  or  university  work. 

There  seems  to  be  no  absolute  certainty  that  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
really  fulfilling  their  place  in  the  educational  field.  Since  the  above  questions 
are  open  to  debate,  the  question  might  well  be  asked,  "How  about  our  pharmacy 
schools?  Are  they  fully  meeting  present-day  conditions?"  The  fundamental 
subjects  of  chemistry,  pharmacy,  materia  medica  certainly  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, but  the  changed  conditions  in  pharmacy  must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  met  by 
our  pharmacy  schools  if  they  are  to  adequately  equip  the  incoming  pharmacists 
for  their  life  work.     We  must  not  forget  the  fact  that  probably  on  the  average 
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only  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  drug  business  today  is  strictly  professional. 
This  part  of  the  work  must  be  taken  care  of  and  calls  for  the  very  highest  train- 
ing, a  fact  often  overlooked. 

Commercializing  of  the  drug  business,  the  branching  out  into  the  many  side 
lines,  even  including  caffeterias,  seems  to  be  here  to  stay.  It  is  a  condition  that 
must  be  met,  no  matter  what  our  idea  may  be  about  ethical  pharmacy.  The 
changed  commercial  conditions  require,  in  a  certain  respect,  educational  changes. 

The  time  is  past  when  the  successful  druggist  can  ignore  such  questions  as 
salesmanship,  which  has  become  a  science,  window  displays,  business  etiquette, 
business  correspondence,  store  service,  business  economics  and  advertising.  Some 
of  our  colleges  are  already  taking  advantage  of  their  opportunity  by  giving 
instruction  in  these  subjects.  It  is  a  logical  field  of  instruction  that  must  not 
longer  be  neglected. 

The  coming  year  will  find  many  state  legislatures  in  session,  and  no  doubt  the 
usual  number  of  bills  of  interest  to  pharmacists  will  be  introduced.  Attention  is 
again  called  to  the  imperative  need  of  organization.  The  medical  profession  has 
blazed  the  trail  and  we  can  see  the  results.  The  old  adage,  "In  union  there  is 
strength,"  was  never  truer  than  in  legislative  matters. 

The  druggists  of  any  state,  if  properly  organized,  can  exert  enough  influence 
to  prevent  pernicious  legislation,  for  as  a  whole  they  are  a  highly  respected 
professional  class,  and  if  they  fail  to  get  a  square  deal  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  alive  to  their  own  interests.  The  only  logical  solution  is  through 
local,  county,  state  and  national  organization  of  the  druggists. 


THE  PHARMACOPOEIA  AND  THE  LAW. 


H.  H.  RUSBY. 


The  vast  extent  and  importance  of  the  material  interests  controlled  by  the 
purely  legal  aspects  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  are  realized  by  but  few  persons  who 
have  not  been  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  customs  business  of  the  country. 
Individual  shipments  of  drugs  frequently  count  up  into  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  value,  and  of  these  extra-large  shipments  there  are  frequently  a  number' 
at  one  port,  in  a  single  day.  The  question  of  the  admission  of  these  drugs  fre- 
quently depends  upon  their  conformity  with  the  official  requirements.  If  not  in 
such  conformity,  the  American  merchant,  in  accordance  with  special  conditions  in 
his  contract,  may  often  return  the  goods  to  the  shipper  without  material  loss,  but 
in  a  great  many,  if  not  in  most  instances,,  he  must  lose  the  greater  part,  or  even 
the  whole  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  Think  of  10,000  pounds  of  ergot,  at  $1.60 
per  pound,  condemned  to  rejection,  and  suffering  farther  ruin  while  the  case  is 
pending;  20,000  pounds  of  buchu  at  upward  of  a  dollar  a  pound,  condemned  be- 
cause of  an  excess  of  stem ;  senna  of  the  same  value  condemned  because  it  yields 
2  or  3  per  cent,  of  ash  in  excess  of  the  allowance,  or  a  ton  of  saffron  worth  $8.00 
a  pound  because  the  styles  have  been  plucked  a  half  an  inch  too  long,  or  3  or  4  per 
cent,  excess  of  water  has  remained  in  it. 
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Assuming  that  the  drugs  have  been  admitted  into  the  country,  some  intentional 
or  accidental  change  in  them  may  subsequently  render  them  objectionable,  under 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  in  inter-state  or  intra-state  commerce. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  view  of  those  interested  in  the  public 
health,  or  in  the  correctness  of  commercial  transactions,  we  find  interests  quite  as 
extensive,  and  far  more  serious,  depending  upon  the  official  standards.  Not  only 
does  this  apply  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  sick,  but  equally  to  the  standing 
and  reputation  of  two  great  professions. 

Is  not,  then,  the  subject  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  one  to  de- 
mand and  command  the  serious  attention  of  a  body  so  well  circumstanced  for  aid- 
ing in  their  control,  as  this  Association? 

It  may  reasonably  be  expected,  indeed  it  is  unreasonable  not  to  expect,  that  the 
legal  features  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  be  made  the  most  important  subject  of 
study  by  its  makers.  Yet  we  find  that  some  of  the  U.  S.  P.  standards  are  directly 
opposed  to  successful  medical  practice,  and  that  many  of  them  are  based  wholly 
on  conjecture  or  mere  legendary  belief. 

Assuming  similar  conditions  to  exist  in  any  other  equally  important  department 
of  human  activity,  even  though  such  interests  were  purely  financial,  what  course 
of  procedure  should  we  expect  on  the  part  of  those  responsible?  Would  there 
not  at  once  be  made  an  appropriation  of  men  and  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
investigation  and  correction,  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  and 
the  difficulty  of  the  task  involved  ? 

That  this  was  not  done  in  the  case  of  the  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  at  pres- 
ent official  should  call  for  very  mild  and  incidental  criticism. 

It  would  be  ungenerous,  if  not  actually  unjust,  to  criticize  the  present  Pharma- 
copoeia because  of  its  shortcomings  as  an  authority  in  the  interpretation  of  our 
pure  drug  statutes.  True,  it  was  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  stand- 
ards for  the  articles  recognized,  but,  there  being  at  that  time  no  Federal  or  very 
important  State  statute  based  directly  upon  these  standards,  the  later  were  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  their  professional  rather  than  their  legal  application,  and 
the  vast  influence  for  good  and  evil  which  was  to  be  wielded,  and  now  is  wielded 
by  those  standards,  had  probably  occurred  to  the  mind  of  none. 

Now  the  difference  between  the  legal  and  the  professional  application  of  a 
standard,  while  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  have  had  abundant  experince,  is  not 
•  so  clear  to  all  others.  If  it  were,  this  paper  would  not  be  presented.  It  is  be- 
cause I  realize  that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Revision  have  no 
clear  idea  of  the  importance  of  providing  in  the  present  revision  work  for  the 
legal  snags  of  administration  that  I  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  induce  this  body 
of  practical  men  to  formally  recommend  that  the  Revision  Committee  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  these  requirements  in  the  forthcoming  edition. 

When  professional  people  are  called  upon  for  this  class  of  interpretations,  they 
are  supposed  to  seek  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  language,  and  to  apply 
the  latter  in  the  interest  of  such  intent  and  purpose,  if  possible.  When  courts 
are  called  upon  to  do  the  same,  the  usual  method  of  procedure  is  such  as  Will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  to  the  attorneys  in  the  case.  It  is  not  meant 
that  this  is  the  court's  object  at  the  time  of  the  particular  trial,  but  that  a  system 
of  legal  administration  and  even  of  legisation,  has  grown  up,  in  which  this  object 
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of  increasing  attorneys'  fees  has,  perhaps  unconsciously,  grown  to  be  the  dete- 
rmining influence.  In  this  way,  questions  of  interpretation  have  come  to  depend 
on  technical  meanings  or  omissions,  often  to  the  end  that  the  plain  intent  of  the 
writers,  known  and  admitted  so  to  be,  is  set  aside  for  the  (often  greatly  strained) 
technical  interpretation. 

Let  us,  by  way  of  illustration,  consider  the  subject  of  senna.  We  have,  first, 
the  title,  which  is  merely  "senna."  By  a  common-sense  construction,  this  would 
be  extended  to  include  Alexandria  senna  and  India  senna,  because  these  are  men- 
tioned in  the  description.  By  a  narrow  construction,  these  would  be  excluded, 
and  I  have  actually  known  an  attorney  to  argue  for  such  exclusion,  in  a  very 
similar  case.  Morever,  the  title  "Tinnevelly  senna,"  though  a  fully  recognized 
synonym  of  India  senna  (professionally  and  in  common  sense)  w^ould  be  ex- 
cluded, unless  given  in  the  index  of  the  book.  This  would  be  true  of  all  other 
synonyms.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  frequently  held  that  the  term  senna  itself 
would  be  so  excluded,  if  coupled  with  a  qualifying  word  to  show  its  condition,  as 
broken,  cut,  granulated,  powdered,  in  No.  60  powder,  etc. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  definition : 

"The  dried  leaflets  of  Cassia  acutifolia  Delile  (Alexandria  Senna),  or  of  Cassia 
augustifolia  Vahl  (India  Senna),  (Fam.  Leguminosae)." 

Now,  if  a  500  lb.  bale  of  senna  was  sold  that  contained  one  pound  of  stems, 
stones,  seeds,  other  leaves,  or  foreign  matter  of  any  sort,  its  sale  would  be  pro- 
hibited according  to  the  legal  technicality,  because  this  definition  refers  only  to 
the  leaflets.  This  interpetation  is  however,  in  the  case  of  senna,  modified  by 
something  which  follows,  and  which  will  be  considered  further  on.  Now  a  judge, 
professing  to  be  very  practical,  says  that  such  a  interpretation  would  be  absurd, 
because  practically  no  senna  of  this  description  would  ever  be  found  in  com- 
merce, so  that  the  enforcement  of  this  absolute  standard  is  impracticable.  It 
being  thus  established,  on  sound  reasoning,  that  some  foreign  matter  must  be 
allowed,  reason  is  at  once  dethroned  to  make  way  for  the  declaration  that,  no 
permissible  amount  of  impurity  being  specified  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  any 
amount  may  be  admitted !  No  professional  man,  and  no  acting  rationally  being, 
would  so  rule.  But  judges  are  not  permitted  to  officiate  rationally.  A  rational 
being  is  one  who  in  seeking  a  desirable  result  or  end,  adapts  and  employs  his 
means  for  securing  that  result.  A  court  is  a  machine  that  has  been  constructed 
to  exalt,  in  practice,  the  means  (that  is,  the  law)  above  the  end  (that  is,  justice)  ; 
to  fall  down  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  means  and  to  rule  that  the  end  is 
of  no  consequence  when  its  attainment  requires  the  subordination  of  the  means 
unto  it.  It  is  pointed  out  to  him,  that  the  Department,  seeing  this  necessity,  has 
decided  to  allow  5  per  cent,  of  such  impurity,  but  he  replies  that  this  is  legislation 
and  that  the  Department  has  no  right  to  read  into  the  law  things  which  are  not 
there.  It  is  thus  decided  that  any  amount  of  adulteration  can  be  permitted  with 
senna,  for  the  specific  reason  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  forbids  any  adulteration 
whatever. 

Next  follows  the  description  of  senna,  at  the  close  of  which  is  the  statement 
that  senna  shall  be  free  from  stalks  and  Argel  leaves.  Now,  our  lawyer  points 
to  that  part  of  the  law  which  mentions  the  standards  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and 
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claims  that  the  only  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  standard  for  senna  is  this  note  about 
stalks  and  Argel  leaves,  and  claims  that,  for  the  reason  that  this  has  been  placed 
there,  all  other  impurities  are  exempted  from  the  ban  and  that  any  adultererants 
other  than  stalks  and  Argel  leaves  are  admissible.  He  strengthens  this  position 
by  showing  that  in  the  foregoing  edition  the  statement  read  "stalks,  Argel  leaves 
and  other  impurities"  and  that  when  the  revisors  cut  off  the  last  three  words,  they 
intended  to  permit  all  other  impurities  to  be  added.  The  court  supports  this 
contention,  and  the  end  and  purpose  of  the  law  are  annulled. 

How  is  this  case  to  be  met  ?  Obviously  by  adding  to  the  definition,  and  not  as 
a  foot-note,  the  words  "admixed  with  not  more  than  5%  of  other  and  non-injur- 
ious substances." 

Another  question  arises  in  this  connection,  namely,  what  are  "stalks."  The 
lawyer  refers  to  corn-stalks  and  bean-stalks  to  show  that  it  means  the  stem  of 
the  plant.  He  may  admit  that  the  leaf-stalks  or  petioles  are  included,  but  denies 
*th|at  the  rachis  is  included.  The  remedy  then  is,  if  any  terms  at  all  are  em- 
ployed to  use  them  in  their  proper  technical  sense.  This  is  a  good  answer  to  the 
claims  so  often  made  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  free  from  technical 
terms.  The  only  exact  terms  are  technical  terms,  and  that  is  just  what  makes 
them  exact. 

Based  on  that  part  of  the  law  that  says  "when  sold  under  a  name  found  in  the 
U.  S.  P.,"  a  host  of  contentions  have  been  advanced  that  when  the  words  pow- 
dered, cut,  broken,  etc.  are  added  to  a  U.  S.  P.  name,  the  combination  so  resulting 
not  occuring  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  article  so  labelled  is  exempt  from  the 
standard  requirements.  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  hope  that  this  language 
may  be  changed  by  the  enactment  of  the  corrected  Richardson  bill,  but  we  can- 
not rely  upon  this  hope.  The  lobby  now  in  Washington  is  striving  to  shear  the 
law  of  even  its  present  restrictive  and  public  protective  features,  to  say  nothing 
of  excluding  fresh  ones.  Even  if  the  law  is  improved,  we  have  many  state  laws 
to  bear  in  mind.  The  only  proper  course  for  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  be  com- 
plete and  accurate  and  effective  in  itself,  and  thus  independent  of  shortcomings 
in  the  law. 

This  defect  is  easily  met  by  placing  a  statement  in  the  preface  that  standards 
are  to  be  construed  as  applying  to  that  drug  in  any  state  or  form  that  differs 
only  physically  or  mechanically  from  the  form  described. 

Various  other  similar  questions  regarding  modifications  of  title  have  arisen. 
The  name  Colocynth  is  official,  as  is  that  of  Bitter  Apple.  Everyone  knows  that 
"Colocynth  Apple"  means  the  same,  and  when  a  buyer  receives  a  package  so 
labelled,  he  expects  to  have  colocynth.  Yet  a  lawyer  successfully  contends  that 
since  this  combination  does  not  occur  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  article  sold  under 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  legal  requirements.  This  is  a  more  difficult  case  to  treat, 
but  it  would  not  be  amiss  for  the  preface  to  contain  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  an  article  is  sold  under  a  name  or  combination  not  found  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  or  Formulary,  but  understood  as  applying  to  articles  named 
therein,  such  articles  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  requirements  as  though  sold 
tinder  official  names. 

Jt  is  specified  that  the  seeds  of  Colocyntli  shall  be  removed  "before  using,"  but 
the  claim  is  advanced  that  powdered  or  ground  colocynth  may  be  sold  with  the 
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seeds  contained,  notwithstanding  that  this  insures  its  "use"  in  that  condition. 
Similar  conditions  exist  in  case  of  other  drugs,  and  might  be  provided  for  by  a 
statement  in  the  preface  that  the  powdering  or  grinding  of  a  drug  is  the  first  step 
in  its  use. 

One  of  the  commonest  grounds  of  defense  set  up  for  the  sale  of  adulterated 
drugs  is  that  the  law  specifies  that  they  are  adulterated  only  when  they  fail  to 
meet  "the  tests  laid  down  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  or  the  Formulary  official  at  the 
time  of  the  investigation,"  and  that  there  are  no  "tests"  meaning  thereby  chem- 
ical tests,  for  the  leaves,  barks,  roots,  etc.  in  question.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  it  can  be  reached  only  by  specify- 
ing in  the  preface  that  definitions,  and  descriptions  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  con- 
strued as  tests,  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 

It  should  also  be  definitely  stated,  that  a  chemical  formula  following  a  title  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  definition  of  that  article. 

Some  radical  action  is  also  necessary  to  meet  that  part  of  the  above  clause 
which  says  "official  at  the  time  of  the  investigation."  The  preface  should  con- 
tain a  clear  statement  that  published  supplements  are  parts  of  this  edition  then 
official,  and  such  supplements,  embodying  new  tests,  should  be  published  not  less 
frequently  than  once  a  year.  It  is  well  known  that  as  soon  as  the  edition  is  pub- 
lished, adulterators  begin  to  study  for  new  methods  which  will  escape  the  tests. 
If  they  succeed,  then  under  this  law,  such  adulteration  must  continue  unchecked 
until  a  new  edition  is  published. 

Unless  some  such  course  is  taken,  we  are  worse  off  than  we  should  be  without 
the  law,  for  we  could  then  proceed  under  the  general  law  against  fraud,  whereas 
now,  the  statute  becomes  an  actual  means  of  protection  for  the  offender. 

The  definitions  of  the  drugs  must  contain  no  statement  as  to  the  places  of  pro- 
duction except  when  it  is  really  intended,  for  some  special  reason,  to  so  restrict 
them.  Otherwise,  the  Federal  authorities  will  be  compelled  to  exclude  all  lots  of 
that  drug  that  are  produced  in  any  other  place. 

There  are  many  other  respects  in  which  definitions  and  descriptions  must  be 
framed  in  view  of  special  considerations,  never  before  entertained  in  Pharma- 
copoeia revision.  Are  we  to  retain  the  requirement  that  "Ergot"  is  to  be  derived 
from  rye  and  not  from  wheat  or  from  grasses  which  grow  amidst  the  rye  plants  ? 
If  so,  our  description  must  be  framed  with  such  exclusion  clearly  in  mind  as  an 
objective.  We  must  also  frame  this  so  as  to  exclude  ergot  more  than  a  year  old, 
if  we  are  to  insist  on  that  condition. 

Belladonna  leaves  may  be  brown,  as  may  Huanuco  Coco  leaves,  without  det- 
riment to  their  quality ;  while  the  same  color  in  Digitalis  or  in  Truxillo  Coca 
leaves,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sure  indication  of  serious  deterioration. 

Jalap  may  be  dried  by  a  degree  of  artificial  heat  that  leaves  a  distinct  odor  of 
scorching,  and  even  shows  a  slight  superficial  charring,  without  detriment  to  its 
medicinal  properties,  while  the  slightest  odor  of  scorching  in  Elecampane  or  Gen- 
tian means  serious  damage. 

Black  pepper  is  subject  to  so  many  forms  of  adulteration,  that  its  description 
must  be  carried  out  to  minute  details.  Usually,  we  guard  against  an  excess  of 
starch,  but  in  ground  pepper,  because  of  its  common  adulteration  by  the  addition 
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of  pepper  shells,  which  contain  no  starch,  we  should  specify  that  the  starch 
should  not  be  less  than  a  certain  amount. 

There  are,  strange  to  say,  cases  in  which  adulteration  should  be  required. 
Asafoetida,  powdered  without  the  addition  of  something  to  hold  its  valuable  oil, 
must  first  have  that  oil  evaporated  off.  Hence,  an  official  powdered  asafoetida 
without  some  such  addition,  is  a  practically  worthless  asafoetida. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  extension  of  all  these  principles  to  the  individual 
articles  but  it  is  clear  enough  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Pharma- 
copoeia revision,  it  becomes  necessar}^  to  study  each  drug  exhaustively  in  relation 
to  the  legal  effects  of  every  statement  made  concerning  it. 

Since  writing  the  above,  the  following  proposals  for  the  text  of  the  new  Phar- 
macapoeia,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  which  there  seems  to  be  some  danger,  have 
reached  me.    They  violate  the  principles  above  enunciated. 

Colocynth. 

The  omission  of  the  word  "peeled"  from  the  definition,  so  that  the  Federal  au- 
thorities will  hereafter  be  compelled  to  prevent  the  importation  of  this  drug,  all 
of  which  is  peeled. 

Condurango. 
Wild  Cherry. 
Viburmum. 

No  provision  for  any  amount  of  adhering  wood,  which  is  always  present,  so 
that  trade  in  these  drugs  will  be  prohibited. 

Convallaria. 

No  provision  for  the  presence  of  stems  or  foreign  roots,  which  will  exclude 
this  drug  from  the  country. 

Hops. 

A  definition  that  permits  the  supply  of  hops  from  which  the  Lupulin  has  been 
partly  removed. 

Flaxseed. 

All  flaxseed  would  have  to  be  rejected,  because  no  allowance  for  foreign 
seeds,  of  which  there  are  always  some,  is  made. 

Manna. 

The  wording  of  the  description  will  exclude  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  man- 
na of  good  quality.  Great  embarrassment  has  been  caused  the  Federal  author- 
ities by  the  present  text  in  this  very  direction. 

Should  these  errors  actually  be  perpetrated  in  the  printed  book,  and  a  corres- 
ponding number  occur  in  the  treatment  of  the  remaining  drugs,  it  may  be  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  seriously  cripple  the  work  of  administrators  of  the  drug  stat- 
utes, which  would  make  it  unacceptable,  and  compel  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  something  workable. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  move  that  this  section  recommended  to  the  revision 
committees  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  Formulary  the  following  action : 

1.  That  the  list  of  synonyms  in  the  indices  be  extended  to  include  all  that  are 
in  common  use. 
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2.  That  some  provision  be  made,  in  all  cases,  for  the  presence  of  impurities  in 
drugs,  and  that  this  provision  be  so  worded  as  to  make  it  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive. 

3.  That  terms  employed  be  sufficiently  technical  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their 
exact  meaning. 

4.  That  a  statement  appear  in  the  preface,  to  the  effect  that  requirements  ap- 
ply to  the  drug  in  any  form  that  does  not  differ  otherwise  than  physically  or  me- 
chanically from  that  in  which  the  drug  is  described. 

5.  That  a  drug  under  a  name  not  found  in  the  book,  but  which  is  a  modifica- 
to  the  same  article  as  that  so  named,  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  requirements  for 
the  drug  so  understood. 

6.  That  the  preface  contain  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  definitions  and  de- 
scriptions have  the  same  force  in  requirements  as  the  chemical  and  other  tests. 

7.  That  a  chemical  formula,  following  and  applied  to  a  title,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  definition. 

8.  That  supplements  containing  additional  tests,  approved  by  the  Committee, 
shall  be  published  annually,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  the  original  text. 

9.  That  definitions  shall  not  contain  any  reference  to  the  place  of  production, 
unless  it  is  intended  to  restrict  the  drug  to  such  geographical  origin. 

10.  That,  in  general,  the  definitions  and  descriptions,  before  adoption,  shall  be 
carefully  studied  as  to  their  exclusive  effect  upon  trade  in  the  article  to  which 
they  apply. 

11.  That,  in  case  of  such  drugs  as  asafoetida,  which  cannot  be  powdered  in 
the  pure  state  without  first  driving  off  an  important  part  of  the  active  consti- 
tuent, the  addition  of  a  specific  amount  of  a  specific  inert  diluent  shall  be  provid- 
ed for. 


THE   RAW    MATERIAL   OF  A^  HAPPY   DAY. 

Character  is  the  sum  of  our  habits,  and  they  are  formed  for  the  most  part  un- 
consciously by  daily  repetitions  and  without  definite  plan.  Doing  what  we  dislike, 
the  talk  of  a  bore  and  the  effect  of  "things  going  wrong"  produce  a  mental  state 
which,  when  it  reaches  the  point  of  fatigue,  produces  a  poison  which  alters  the 
constitution  of  the  blood.  The  constant  recurrence  of  identical  stimuli,  i.  e.,  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  again,  invites  a  form  of  fatigue,  as  when  one  is  con- 
stantly associated  with  an  unpleasant  personality  in  the  office  or  elsewhere.  All 
this  does  not  produce  any  serious  result  in  the  brain  of  the  average  man  provided 
he  has  suffiient  recuperative  powers.  In  some  it  produces  irritability,  and  irrit- 
ability is  a  bad  brick  in  the  foundation  of  character.  Mirth  and  humor  are  the 
antidotes  for  irritability.  It  is  probable  that  the  popularity  of  the  comic  opera 
and  the  buffoonery  of  the  vaudeville  stage  are  commercial  attempts  to  supply, 
artificially,  what  habitual  good  humor  would  do  of  itself.  The  proper  view  to  take 
of  those  we  meet  in  daily  life  is  to  regard  them  as  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
we  must  make  a  happy  day  for  ourselves,  not  by  walking  over  them  but  by  ming- 
ling with  them  on  friendly  terms. — G.  S.  Hod  gins. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 


p.  HENRY  UTECH,  PH.  G.,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


The  word  Pharmacy  in  its  original  Greek  form  was  applied  synonymously  to 
the  use  of  any  kind  of  drug",  potion  or  magical  spell,  including  also  poison  and 
the  various  forms  of  witchcraft,  and  doubtless  it  is  a  survival  of  this  element  of 
mysticism  which  many  of  the  laity  associate  with  our  profession  even  at  the 
present  day.  The  term  Pharmacy  as  at  present  understood  to  imply  a  knowledge 
of  the  preparation,  preservation  and  compounding  of  drugs  and  medicines,  came 
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into  existence  almost  simultaneously  with   the  birth  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
A.  D.  1597. 

That  Pharmacy  in  a  somewhat  undeveloped  state  occupied  a  conspicuous  rank 
from  time  immemorial  is  shown  by  reviewing  the  pages  of  history,  both  sacred 
and  secular.  References  innumerable  reveal  the  fact  that  the  art,  in  one  form  or 
another,  was  practiced  in  antiquity  by  divers  persons  under  various  guises  all 
over  the   Orient;  e.   g.,  under  the  cognomen  of  physician-priests,   such   as   the 
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Eg>-ptian  priests  of  Isis,  the  art  was  practiced  under  special  dispensation  of  some 
king  or  ruler,  the  prescription  being  accompanied  by  a  series  of  incantations  and 
spells;  the  early  Israelites,  referred  to  in  Exodus,  is  another  familiar  instance 
where  the  apothecary  is  commanded  to  prepare  a  fragrant  ointment  for  use,  etc. 
China,  Arabia,  Eg}'pt,  India,  ancient  Rome,  Sicily,  Greece  and  other  countries 
of  the  great  interior  sea,  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of  both 
pharmacy  and  medicine  hundreds  of  years  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era. 
Another  class  of  these  early  practitioners  associated  the  practice  of  the  art  with 
that  of  Astrology  under  the  supposition  that  all  plants,  animals  and  minerals 
were  influenced  by  the  heavenly  planets.  One  of  their  theories  was  to  the  efifect 
that  certain  flowers  grown  under  a  particular  planet  indicated  their  employment 
for  all  diseases  and  constitutions  supposed  to  come  under  the  same  planet.  In 
very  truth,  the  word  recipe  which  physicians  employ  when  beginning  a  prescrip- 
tion, is  simply  a  survival  of  the  ancient  sign,  which  originally  meant  an  invoca- 
tion to  Jupiter. 

In  antiquity,  the  compounding  and  preparing  of  drugs  was  originally  carried 
on  by  the  early  physicians,  who  likewise  formulated  their  own  materia  medica. 
Ours  is  not  a  new  science,  nor  an  original  art,  and  it  may  interest  some  of  you, 
therefore,  to  know  that  many  drugs  and  medicinal  preparations  employed  before 
the  dawn  of  Christianity  are  still  in  vogue  today  and  are  approved  in  many  of 
our  modern  Pharmacopoeias.  Let  me  quote  you  a  few  passing  illustrations : 
Pythagoras,  who  lived  6  B.  C,  was  the  first  to  employ  Vinegar  of  Squill,  and 
wrote  a  whole  book  on  the  various  properties  of  the  drug.  The  Chinese  practiced 
the  art  at  a  very  early  period,  and  distilled  Alcohol  hundreds  of  years  before 
any  other  nation.  Noah,  of  biblical  fame,  was  among  the  first  to  engage  in  wine 
making.  Included  in  the  materia  medica  of  Hippocrates  are  such  drugs  as 
Myrrh,  Galbanum,  Valerian,  Garlic,  Aconite,  Belladonna,  the  animal  drug 
Castor,  and  a  whole  host  of  others.  Later  came  Dioscorides,  who  mentioned 
som€  400  drugs  in  his  voluminous  works,  and  to  this  list  Galen,  a  century  later, 
contributed  about  200  more.  The  Compound  Canella  Powder — Hiera  Picra — 
was  first  compounded  by  him,  and  was  only  a  few  decades  ago  dropped  from  our 
official  text-book. 

The  Diachylon  Ointment  was  invented  by  Menecrates,  A.  D.  1,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  practically  the  same  purpose  as  it  is  today.  Would  occasion  and 
knowledge  permit,  this  list  could  be  continued  in  extenso. 

But  ours  is  the  enlightened  twentieth  century,  and  the  study  and  application 
of  modern  methods  and  conditions  is  perhaps  of  more  material  concern.  It  is  a 
long  road  from  Empiricism  to  the  highly  specialized  art  of  pharmacy  of  today. 
Science  with  her  magic  wand  has  wrought  marvelous  changes  and  transported 
us  into  a  new  realm  of  materia  medica  and  diagnosis,  and  the  problem  before 
us — the  chief  aim  and  object  for  which  we  as  an  Association  are  banded  together 
and  assembled  here  today — is  the  conscientious  application  of  these  newer  princi- 
ples and  discoveries  to  modern  pharmacy,  to  the  end  that  greater  economic  service 
and  higher  efficiency  shall  obtain  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  art. 

So  constant  has  been  this  onward  march  of  progress  that  the  era  in  which  we 
live  has  wrought  a  complete  revolution  both  in  pharmacy  and  in  the  sister  pro- 
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fession  of  medicine.  The  simple  remedial  agents  of  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms  no  longer  suffice  to  fulfill  the  physician's  needs,  and  the  whole  realm  of 
nature  is  now  called  upon  to  pay  homage  to  the  practitioner's  art.  Such  subtle 
forces  as  electricity,  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  the  emanations  from  radium,  certain 
definite  principles  from  some  obscure  animal  gland  or  organ,  or  some  newly  dis- 
covered vegetable  ferment — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  recent  additions  to  the 
physician's  armamentarium.  Included  in  this  newer  group  also  are  such  agents 
as  remedial  sera,  bacterial  vaccines,  opsonins,  enzymes  both  plant  and  animal,  and 
to  this  list  we  may  now  also  include  the  recently  discovered  products  known  as 
"hormones." 

From  among  this  formidable  list  of  remedial  agents  quite  a  few  deserve  spe- 
cial mention  at  this  time.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  various  agents  of  biologic 
defense,  viz.,  bacterial  vaccines,  remedial  sera  and  preparations  of  the  various 
organs  of  animals.  And  while  we  are  wont  to  herald  these  discoveries  as  new 
or  original,  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  these  so-called  discoveries 
are  recorded  by  Hippocrates,  who  in  all  probability  acquired  his  knowledge 
from  a  source  even  more  remote.  Although  not  classed  as  pharmaceutical 
products  in  the  modern  usage  of  that  term,  nevertheless  they  now  occupy  a 
definite  place  in  the  domain  of  preventive  medicine,  and  as  such  it  becomes  our 
duty  and  business  as  pharmacists  to  possess  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  these 
peculiar  products.  The  U.  S.  P.  Rev.  VIII  already  includes  one  of  their  class, 
the  Serum  Antidiphtheriticum,  whereas  the  new  Revision  will  include  Vaccine 
Virus,  the  Serum  of  Tetanus,  and  perhaps  others.  The  chief  objection  to  their 
official  introduction  thus  far  being  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficiently  accurate 
methods  of  standarization  either  of  product  or  process. 

SOME    MODERN    METHODS. 

The  increased  interest  in  and  universal  application  of  biologic  knowledge  and 
the  importance  of  absolutely  sterile  forms  of  medication,  particularly  when 
desired  for  internal  uses,  has  recently  brought  into  considerable  prominence  the 
small  sealed  glass  containers  known  as  Ampuls.  Although  introduced  into 
France  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  their  adoption  in  this  country  has  only  recently 
been  confirmed.  They  embody  an  ideal  method  of  preserving,  storing  and  trans- 
porting small  quantities  of  medicines  which  require  sterilization  before  adminis- 
tering. 

An  innovation  noticed  the  past  year  is  that  of  several  manufacturing  pharma- 
cists exploiting  galenical  preparations  of  certain  potent  drugs  in  original  packages, 
physiologically  tested  and  dated,  so  as  to  insure  against  possible  deterioration. 
No  guarantee  of  permanence  is  attached  to  this  class  of  preparations  other  than 
the  possibility  of  their  being  more  active  therapeutically  than  the  ordinary  stock 
items. 

UPLIFTING    AGENCIES. 

Of  the  many  different  influences  directly  or  indirectly  affecting  the  integrity 
and  welfare  of  our  profession,  several  conspicuous  features  are  particularly  note- 
worthy at  this  time.  First,  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
several  years  ago,  and  the  enactment  of  similar  statutes  in  many  of  the  states 
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has  aroused  a  new  interest  in  pharmacy  with  the  general  pubHc,  which  has 
already  had  a  most  wholesome  effect.  New  standards  of  honor  for  unscrupulous 
manufacturers  of  drugs  are  demanded ;  new  standards  of  purity  and  quality — 
that  of  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  our  official  text-books ;  and  lastly, 
operating  in  collaboration  with  these  two  agencies — is  an  awakened  public  con- 
science in  matters  of  both  food  and  drugs,  the  final  culmination  of  which  cannot 
fail  to  usher  in  a  most  promising  aspect  for  the  future  welfare  of  our  calling. 
Second,  the  well-directed  and  practical  manner  in  which  the  research  and  investi- 
gation is  being  conducted  against  the  manufacturers  of  pseudo-scientific  phar- 
maceutical preparations  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  results  of  their  work — that  of  determining 
the  composition,  character,  constituents,  etc.,  of  pharmaceutical  preparations  or 
nostrums — are  published  in  the  official  journal  from  time  to  time,  thereby  giving 
undesirable  publicity  to  hundreds  of  worthless  products.  Should  the  American 
Medical  Association  now  proceed  a -step  further  and  censor  also  the  many  false 
and  misleading  statements  as  to  the  remedial  value  of  new  remedies  and  pro- 
prietaries, it  would  accomplish  a  most  beneficent  mission  to  pharmacy,  to  medi- 
cine, and  to  humanity  everywhere.  Third,  another  significant  feature  vitally 
affecting  pharmacy  is  the  increased  interest  and  friendly  attitude  shown  our 
profession  by  the  medical  press.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 
100  medical  journals  published  in  this  country  today,  and  of  this  number  upwards 
of  30  per  cent,  are  calling  the  attention  of  physicians  to  the  merits  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.  preparations.  Not  a  few  of  these  publications  are  devoting  regular 
departments  to  Official   Preparations. 

ANENT    COMMERCIALISM. 

The  cry  has  gone  abroad,  and  quite  frequently  of  late,  that  ethical  pharmacy 
is  fast  losing  its  wonted  prestige,  that  new  "fads,"  "isms"  and  "pathys"  have 
made  definite  inroads  into  the  domain  of  both  pharmacy  and  medicine,  and  that 
in  self  defense,  other  interests  have,  as  a  consequence,  diverted  the  pharmacist's 
calling  to  that  of  an  ordinary  tradesman.  Enough  daia  has  already  been  cited 
to  show  that  our  profession  is  changing — changing  in  obedience  to  a  funda- 
mental natural  law  of  evolution — not  revolution.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  those 
whose  vision  is  blinded  with  the  myopia  of  commercialism  and  are  firmly  of  the 
conviction  that  the  question  in  its  final  analysis  must  always  remain  largely  one 
of  individual  temperament  and  inclination.  To  the  wide-awake,  conscientious 
pharmacist,  in  love  with  his  vocation,  who  is  giving  to  it  the  best  that  is  pos- 
sible, who  is  utilizing  to  the  best  of  his  advantage  the  tools  at  his  command  in 
the  form  of  intellectual  equipment  and  opportunity,  to  such  a  one  the  world 
still  pays — as  it  has  always  paid — large  dividends  in  sterling  coin,  named 
security,  material  prosperity,  and  an  abiding  satisfaction  in  having  done  well 
whatever  one's  hands  find  to  do. 

LAXITY  AND  INDIFFERENCE,  THE  CAUSE. 

Opportunities  affording  material  gain  and  indirectly  tending  to  elevate  the 
professional  side  of  our  art,  are  constantly  being  ignored  or  overlooked  by  many, 
who  otherwise  are  capable  pharmacists.     All   will   agree  that  the  prescription 
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counter  affords  the  most  profitable  source  of  the  pharmacist's  revenue.  Why  so 
many  of  our  fellow-workers  devote  so  much  of  their  time  and  effort  toward 
featuring  soda  water,  fake  nostrums,  and  side  lines  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
our  calling.  It  adds  nothing  to  your  prestige  and  little  to  your  purse  to  be 
known  in  your  community  as  a  "soda  water  store."  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
prescription  department  were  given  more  thought  and  consideration,  greater 
demonstration  made  of  your  ability  and  capability  as  a  pharmacist,  new  methods, 
new  remedies  or  preparations  exploited  from  time  to  time  to  the  prescriber, 
much  of  this  lost  prestige  could  be  regained.  In  short,  reverse  the  existing 
order  and  take  the  physician  into  your  pharmaceutical  confidence,  so  to  speak. 
Show  him  the  therapeutic  advantages  of  administering  certain  drugs  or  medica- 
ments in  galenical  form  as  against  ready-made  tablets;  explain  to  him  any  new 
ideas  you  may  employ  in  the  way  of  compounding  or  dispensing  his  medicines ; 
suggest  improved  formula  or  improved  form  of  medication,  all  of  which  methods 
are  perfectly  ethical  and  legitimate.  When  one  pauses  to  consider  the  inadequate 
amount  of  instruction  our  medical  brethren  receive  in  pharmacy  and  materia 
medica — not  more  than  120  hours  in  the  curricula  of  our  best  schools — we  may 
imagine  the  avidity  with  which  this  information  is  sought  for  and  digested.  Ex- 
perience has  proven  that  physicians  invariably  appreciate  these  little  proffered 
courtesies. 

MODEL  PHARMACISTS. 

The  question  of  the  certification  of  pharmacists,  suggested  by  former  Chair- 
man Otto  Raubenheimer  several  years  ago,  is  still  being  agitated  in  some  quarters. 
A  committee  of  pharmacists — members  of  this  Association — are  to  confer  with  a 
similar  committee  of  physicians  in  New  York  City  next  month  to  discuss  the 
matter.  Doubtless  we  all  would  welcome  the  introduction  of  some  such  process 
of  eliminating  the  morally  and  socially  unfit  from  our  rank  and  file,  but  the 
probability  of  such  an  ideal  condition  in  pharmacy,  in  our  humble  judgment, 
seems  rather  premature.  The  pharmacists  of  the  metropolitan  city  deserve  our 
hearty  approval  for  taking  the  initiative  in  this  direction. 

SOME    SIMPLE    SUGGESTIONS. 

Taking  then,  a  broad  view  of  the  present  day  aspect  of  pharmacy,  it  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  a  general  upward  tendency — one  of  improvement  rather  than 
of  decline.  To  adapt  ourselves  then,  as  a  profession,  to  the  rapidly  changing 
order  is  the  problem.  And  while  we  realize  that  the  status  of  the  pharmacist — 
both  moral  and  professional — is  not  quite  what  we  would  like  to  see,  may  I 
enumerate  a  few  suggestive  means  and  measures  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
inspire  some  of  our  fellow-workers  to  higher  ideals  and  a  nobler  conception  of 
the  worthy  profession  of  pharmacy. 

1.  Put  character  and  personality  in  all  your  work.  They  are  the  two  chief 
assets  of  a  successful  career,  no  matter  whether  pharmacist,  physician,  plough- 
man or  president. 

2.  Study  your  physicians'  needs  and  hobbies. 

3.  Study  new  drugs,  new  remedies  and  incompatibilities. 
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4.  Be  a  specialist  in  druos  and  prescriptions  and  emphasize  the  fact  to  the 
medical  profession  and  the  laity  as  well. 

5.  Stndy  the  official  preparations — both  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Try  and  snj:^- 
gest  improved  formnla  for  present  or  any  new  preparation.  The  new  Year 
Book  now  affortls  a  fine  outlet  for  all  snch  oric^inal  work. 

6.  Make  all  ihc  pre])arati(tns  and  chemicals  yon  can.  It  is  more  economical 
and  the  experience  is  inxaluahlc.  There  can  he  no  helter  nor  pin-er  drn.c;-  than 
r.  S.  p.  and  N.  F. 

7.  Make  your  prescription  counter  a  model  of  neatness  and  order,  as  nowhere 
else  is  the  character  of  the  store  so  api)areut  to  the  j)hysician.  Let  neatness  an<l 
accuracy  characterize  all  your  work. 

8.  Read  the  drug'  journals  and  afterwards  bind  them  at  small  cost  for  refer- 
ence. To  a  practical  pharmacist,  reference  works  are  as  indispensible  as  mortar 
and  pestle. 

9.  Be  ethical — which  simply  means  honesty  in  practice  in  all  your  dealings 
with  the  public. 

x-\nd  finally,  take  inspiration  occasionally  from  the  maxim  of  Franklin:  "Keep 
thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee." 

In  concluding'  this  discursive  address,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Association  which  has  so  signally  honored  me  with  this  important 
office,  to  my  associates  for  their  kindly  assistance,  to  the  numerous  contributors 
to  this  year's  work,  and  to  the  unselfish  company  of  men  who  are  directing 
pharmacy's  onward  march  of  j)rogress — the  Council  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 


PHARAIACY  IN  ITS  HIGHER  DEVELOPMENT. 


FRED    1.    LACKENBACH,    EDITOR    DEPT.    OF    PHARMACY    AND    CHEMISTRY,    CALIFORNIA 

STATE  JOURNAL  OF  MEDICINE. 


This  paper  deals  with  the  subject  of  biologics.  It  is  not  intended  as  a 
technical  treatise  but  is  rather  designed  for  the  commercial  pharmacist — the  man 
who  handles  these  products  for  revenue — and  to  whose  interest  it  is  that  he  be- 
come conversant  with  the  various  products,  mode  of  preparation,  uses,  and  their 
proper  preservation. 

In  the  United  States  biological  products  are  generally  produced  by  the  large 
1  pharmaceutical  houses  operating  special  laboratories  under  Government  license. 
They  are  marketed  through  the  medium  of  the  drug  trade  which  is  the  legitimate 
channel  for  their  distribution.  The  average  pharmacist  however  fails  to  ap- 
preciate the  intimate  relationship  Ijctween  these  advanced  therapeutic  agents  and 
those  which  have  heretofore  occupied  his  active  attention  and  as  a  consequence 
is  neglectful  of  an  opportunity  to  materially  advance  his  professional  status.     In- 
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deed,  the  intelligent  handling  of  these  products  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity 
to  the  pharmacist  to  elevate  his  calling  to  a  higher  plane. 

In  this  field  he  need  not  fear  the  department  store,  nor  the  mail-order  house, 
nor  the  professional  price-cutter,  for  these  products  cannot  appeal  to  the  laity  to 
be  employed  in  self-medication. 

Nor  do  these  products  appeal  to  the  unprogressive  and  slothful  physician. 
Their  effective  application  is  founded  upon  accurate  clinical  and  bacteriological 
diagnosis.  How  many  of  )our  medical  friends  possess  microscopes  and  are  able 
to  differentiate  the  various  pathogenic  (disease-breeding)  organisms? 

The  alert  physician  is  quick  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  a  scientific  and  spe- 
cific therapy  that  draws  the  populace  away  from  the  evils  of  self-drugging.  He 
is  also  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  keeping  his  patients  under  close  observation 
and  the  psychical  effect  of  a  cleansed  skin  and  a  needle  puncture. 

Then  each  individual  is  "a  law  unto  himself."  A  tcaspoonful  three  tunes  a  day 
after  meals  is  a  useless  slogan  when  it  comes  to  the  administration  of  biologies. 
The  indications,  dosage  and  mode  of  administration  are  largely  matters  of  indi- 
vidual observation  and  personal  idiosyncrasy.  There  is  no  known  means  by 
which  an  individual's  resistance  or  recuperative  power  may  be  gauged  before- 
hand, and  when  a  substance  is  introduced  direct  into  the  circulation  there  is  not 
an  ever-watchful  and  long-suffering  stomach  to  stand  guard  over  the  vital  or- 
gans. So  one  must  needs  be  careful.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  drawing  hard 
and  fast  rules  in  the  administration  of  these  products.  A  physician  before  ad- 
ministering the  second  dose  must  know  as  accurately  as  possible,  the  beneficial 
or  untoward  effects  of  the  first.  This  necessitates  his  having  clinical  experience 
and  some  knowledge  of  laboratory  diagnostic  measures. 

Therefore,  since  so  much  is  dependent  upon  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
ducts, it  is  readily  apparent  how  important  are  these  products  themselves.  It  is 
the  pharmacist's  business  that  these  products  he  handled  with  a  care  bordering 
upon  reverence  and  when  he  has  grasped  some  of  the  fundamentals  governing 
their  production,  he  will  so  handle  them. 

The  science  of  bacteriology  is  the  basis  upon  which  biologies  production  rests. 
Their  actual  production  however,  is  dependent  upon  the  application  of  processes 
that  are  distinctly  pharmaceutical.  There  is  scarcely  a  pharmaceutical  process 
one  can  mention  that  has  not  its  application  in  the  biological  laboratory. 

Maceration,  filtration,  digestion,  distillation,  evaporation,  sterilization,  desic- 
cation, levigation,  dialysis,  precipitation,  and  physiological  assay  are  some  of  the 
processes  that  occur  to  the  writer  oft'hand.  These  are  common  pharmaceutical 
procedures  in  the  biological  laboratory.  The  fact  that  more  refined  methods  are 
employed  such  as  vacuum  evaporation  and  filtration,  filtration  through  por- 
celain, steam  and  dry-air  sterilization,  centrifugalization,  and  other  methods  re- 
quiring special  apparatus,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  processes  are  essentially 
pharmaceutical. 

Another  striking  parallel  is  found  in  the  finished  product.  Pills — veterinary 
iUacklcg  Vaccine  in  pill  form;  Triturations — Blackleg  Vaccine  in  the  form  of  ac- 
curately divided  powders ;  Tablets — Calmette's  Tuberculin  Ophthalmic  Test  tab- 
lets and  the  P.acterial  Vaccines  and  Tuberculins  in  tablet  form.  Capsules — 
Moro's  Tuberculin  Ointment,  which  appears  also  in  collapsible  tubes.     This  also 
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is  a  true  Ointment  composed  of  50%  Koch's  Old  Tuberculin  incorporated  with 
Lanolin.  Then  there  are  Mixtures— the  Bacterial  X'accines;  Emulsions— Tuhev- 
culin  Bacillen  Emulsion,  which  is  more  properly  a  suspension;  and  Extracts — 
which  instead  of  containing  the  soluble  elements  extracted  from  vegetable  drugs, 
contain  substances  evolved  by  bacteria  in  their  growth  in  artificial  culture  media. 
And  it  might  here  be  added  that  from  their  physiological  effects  there  would 
seem  to  be  an  intimate  chemical  relationship  between  certain  bacterial  toxins  and 
some  very  poisonous  vegetable  principles — as  ricin  and  abrin. 

Bacteriology,  is  a  science  which  should  have  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every 
college  of  pharmacy.  Problems  of  sterilization,  fermentation,  and  the  role  of  bac- 
teria in  disease,  might  well  demand  the  jiharmacist's  careful  consideration. 

It  was  not  until  the  8th  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  that  this 
class  of  products  came  into  official  recognition.. 

Antidiptheric  Serum  is  the  pioneer  in  this  respect.  Tetanus  Antitoxin  and 
Vaccine  Virus  have  been  accepted  for  inclusion  in  the  next — the  9th  Revision  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  In  the  past  decade  these  products  have  multiplied  to  an  astonishing 
extent.  Millions  of  dollars  are  now  invested  in  their  production  and  dispensing 
pharmacists  have  even  taken  to  specializing  in  their  production  in  this  field. 

In  describing  the  various  products  found  upon  the  market  this  paper  will  deal 
first  with  those  products  official,  or  about  to  become  of^cial  in  the  U.  S.  P.  Sec- 
ond ;  those  products  which  have  been  passed  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  included  in  new  and 
NON-OFFICIAL  REMEDIES,  1912,  and  lastly  those  products  which  are  of 
more  recent  origin  and  which  for  some  reason  are  not  oflficially'  recognized.  Fol- 
lowing a  description  of  these  products  the  writer  will  compare  the  different 
classes  of  bacterial  derivatives. 

Serum  Anfidiphthericiim — Diphtheria  Antitoxin  is  of^cial  in  the  8th  Revision 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  It  is  described  as  "a  fluid  separated  from  the  coagulated  blood  of 
a  horse  immunized  through  the  inoculation  of  diphtheric  toxin."  It  is  recognized 
also  in  the  French,  German  and  Spanish  Pharmacopeias.  It  is  marketed  in  the 
forms  of  Serum,  Globulin  or  Concentrated,  and  Globulins,  Dry.  The  Serum 
only  is  ofificial. 

The  process  of  preparing  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  characteristic  of  the  prepar- 
ation of  serums  in  general  so  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail. 

The  initial  process  is  the  securing  of  a  pure  culture  of  diphtheria  bacilli  from 
a  throat  infected  with  the  disease.  A  pledget  of  sterilized  cotton  mounted  on  a 
swab  is  applied  to  the  diseased  tissue  and  then  smeared  on  a  slant  of  Loeffler's 
blood-serum  media  contained  in  a  test  tube.  This  is  placed  in  an  incubator  kept 
at  the  body  temperature  for  twelve  or  more  hours  when  numerous,  roundish,  pin- 
point colonies  will  have  formed  upon  the  surface.  Among  these  will  be  found 
pure  cultures  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  diphtheria  bacillus.  From  these  pure  cultures 
other  tubes  are  planted  which  serve  to  inoculate  large  flasks  of  specially  prepared 
bouillon.  The  flasks  are  then  placed  in  an  incubator  where  in  the  course  of  five 
or  seven  days  countless  millions  of  diphtheria  germs  are  grown,  giving  rise  to 
large  quantities  of  virulent  diphtheria  toxin.  This  toxin  is  an  exceedingly  toxic 
substance  and  is  principally  responsible  for  the  destructive  effects  of  the  diph- 
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theria  disease.  Trikresol  is  then  added  to  the  contents  of  the  flasks  to  kill  the 
germs  and  the  product  is  then  filtered  through  a  Berkefeld — an  unglazed  por- 
celain— filter,  filtration  being  facilitated  by  the  employment  of  vacuum  pressure. 
The  filtrate  freed  from  germs  contains  the  soluble  products  elaborated  by  the 
growing  and  multiplying  germs  and  is  known  as  diphtheria  toxin.  This  toxin  is 
standardized  by  inoculating  guinea  pigs  of  250  grams  weight  with  graduated 
quantities  of  toxin.  The  smallest  quantity  proving  fatal  to  the  guinea  pig  within 
a  period  of  four  days  is  called  the  minimum  lethal  does  and  this  is  employed  as  a 
basis  for  inoculating  the  larger  animals. 

Now  comes  the  production  of  the  antitoxic  serum.  Perfectly  sound  horses  are 
injected  subcutaneously  with  gradually  increasing  quantities  of  the  toxin,  begin- 
ning with  one  or  more  lethal  guinea  pig  doses  and  increasing,  as  the  animal  ac- 
quires immunity  to  the  toxin,  to  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  times  that  quantity 
— in  volume  approximately  0.1  cc.  to  250.0  or  500.0  cc.  of  the  toxin.  The  injec- 
tions are  given  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  and  continue  over  several  months — un- 
til the  animal's  maximum  immunity  is  reached.  As  the  animal  develops  im- 
munity to  the  toxin,  antitoxin  is  formed.  This  antitoxin  is  a  reaction  product  of 
the  living  organism.  The  body  cells  are  attacked  by  the  poison,  and  if  not  de- 
stroyed, are  stimulated  into  the  over-production  of  antibodies  capable  of  combin- 
ing with  and  neutralizing  the  poison  : — Ehrlich. 

The  horse  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  week  or  two  during  which  a  preliminary  test 
is  made  of  the  antitoxic  strength  of  his  blood  serum.  If  this  comes  up  to  require- 
ments the  animal  is  bled  by  passing  a  canula  attached  to  a  sterilized  rubber  tube, 
into  the  external  jugular  vein.  From  five  to  ten  liters  of  blood  is  drawn  off  into 
sterile  parchment-covered  jars  or  test  tubes  which  are  set  aside  to  allow  the  sep- 
aration of  the  serum  from  the  clot.  The  supernatant  fluid  is  then  siphoned  off 
and  to  it  is  added  OA'yo  trikresol  as  a  preservative.  The  product  then  filtered 
constitutes  the  Diphtheria  Antitoxin  of  the  market. 

The  physiological  activity  of  Antitoxin  is  determined  by  the  number  of  im- 
munity units  contained  in  each  cc.  This  may  vary  from  200  units  in  poor  serum 
to  upwards  of  1500  units  in  highgrade  serum.  The  unit  is  the  measure  of  anti- 
toxic pozver — not  of  weight  or  volume.  It  is  an  arbitrary  quantity  based  upon 
physicological  test — the  neutralization  of  toxin  by  antitoxin  in  the  body  of  the 
guinea  pig — wliich  animal  is  highly  susceptible  to  the  diphtheria  l)acillus  and  its 
poisons. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1*)02.  all  l)ii)lu]ieria  Antitoxin 
sold  in  the  United  States  is  required  to  conform  to  the  standard  established  by 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  This  standard  is  based 
on  the  Ehrlich  Immunity  Unit  preserved  at  the  Royal  Institute  for  F.xperimental 
Therapy  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  Antitoxins  of  foreign  production  are  stan- 
dardized and  sealed  in  government  laboratories  before  they  are  marketed,  but  in 
the  United  States  antitoxins  are  tested  in  comparison  witli  the  Government  stan- 
dard unit  in  the  laboratory  of  each  individual  producer.  This  standard  unit  is 
prepared  and  preserved  with  the  most  exacting  care  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

At  intervals  of  two  numths  al)out  10  cc.  of  the  standard  unit  serum  is  dis- 
tributed to  each  of  the  licensed  manufacturers.     This  is  a  glycerin   solution  of 
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dried  antitoxin  and  properly  diluted  contains  one  antitoxic  unit  in  each  cc.  This 
standard  antitoxic  unit  is  used  to  standardize  a  laboratory  test  toxin  which  de- 
termines that  amount  (approximately  100  fatal  guinea  pig  doses)  which  just 
equals  or  neutralizes  the  unit  when  the  two  are  mixed  together  and  injected  into 
a  250  gm.  (standard  weight)  guinea  pig,  the  life  or  death  of  the  guinea  pig 
within  a  period  of  four  days  serving  as  indicator.  The  strength  of  all  unknown 
antitoxins  is  tested  against  this  standardized  test  toxin. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  process  of  testing  antitoxin  may  be  compared  with  an 
estimation  in  volumetric  analysis,  but  instead  of  a  chemical  this  is  a  physiological 
test.  The  body  of  the  guinea  pig  is  the  container  in  which  the  titration  is  made, 
its  life  functions  are  the  indicator,  and  its  life  or  death  the  end  reaction. 

Globulin  y^w/zVo.rfn— Antidiphtheric  Globulins  or  Concentrated  Antitoxni— 
represents  in  a  concentrated  form  the  antitoxic  elements  of  the  natural  serum. 
The  Gibson  method  for  extracting  the  globulins  from  the  serum  is  most  com- 
monly employed.  It  is  briefly  as  follows.  (It  will  be  observed  that  starting  with 
the  serum  above  described,  the  preparation  of  globulin  antitoxin  is  entirely  a 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  process.) 

A  quantity  of  antitoxic  serum  is  added  to  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphate.  A  heavy,  flocculent,  waxy  precipitate  of  the  serum 
globulins  results  which  is  separated  from  the  serum-albumin,  nucleo-proteids  and 
other  inert  substances  by  filtration.  The  precipitate,  containing  most  of  the  anti- 
toxin of  the  serum,  is  added  to  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  which 
the  antitoxic— or  pseudo-globulin,  goes  into  solution  leaving  behind  the  insoluble 
cuglobulins.  These  are  separated  by  filtration,  the  filtrate  containing  an  antitoxin 
of  the  serum  taken.  The  antitoxic  globulin  is  then  precipitated  from  the  salt  so- 
lution by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  resulting  heavy,  flocculent  precipitate 
is  separated  by  filtration  and  dried  between  layers  of  absorbent  filter  paper.  The 
white,  waxy  mass  is  then  placed  in  a  bag  of  dialyzing  parchment  and  dialyzed  in 
running  water  for  several  days  during  which  the  mass  gradually  liquefies  to  a 
fiuid  resembling  the  original  serum.  This  is  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxide 
and  the  dialysis  continued  until  it  is  freed  from  all  adhering  salts,  etc. 

This  fluid  is  from  one-half  to  one-third  less  the  original  volume  of  the  serum, 
and  contains  most  of  the  antitoxin  originally  contained.  Sodium  chloride  then 
restores  the  normal  salt  content  and  a  preservative  is  added.  Finally,  the  glob- 
ulin antitoxin  is  filtered  through  paper,  then  through  a  Berkefeld  filter,  and 
tested  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  U.  S.  P.  antitoxin. 

lin  Antotoxin  which  is  intended  for  the  extemporaneous  preparation  of  the  fluid 
This  product  still  further  concentrated  and  dried  in  vacuo,  is  the  Dried  Glohn- 
antitoxin  by  dissolving  the  substance  in  sterile,  distilled  water. 

Tetanus  Antitoxin  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  9th  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
It  is  official  as  Scrum  Antitctanicum  in  the  Belgian.  French  and  Swiss  Pharma- 
copeias. Both  liquid  and  desiccated  preparations  are  recognized  by  the  French 
Pharmacopreia.  Like  Diphtheria  Antitoxin,  it  occurs  on  the  market  in  the  Ser- 
um, Globulin,  and  Dried  forms. 

Tetatnus  Antitoxin  is  described  as— //;r  blood  scrum  of  horses  immunized  to  the 
toxin  of  the  tetanus  bacillus. 
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The  antitetanic  serum  sold  in  interstate  commerce  in  the  United  States  should 
conform  to  the  standard  established  by  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service.  This  standard  is  defined  as  follows — "The  immunity  unit  for 
measuring  the  strength  of  tetanus  antitoxin  shall  be  ten  times  the  least  quantity 
of  antitetanic  serum  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  a  350-gram  guinea  pig  for 
ninety-six  hours  against  the  official  test  dose  of  a  standard  toxin  furnished  by 
the  Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service." 

Antitetanic  Serum  Dried  is  employed  as  a  dftsting  powder  in  the  treatment  of 
infected  wounds. 

The  two  serums  described  above  are  classified  as  antitoxic  sera.  Another 
group  embracing  a  considerable  number  of  products  are  the  aiiti-bacterial  sera. 
In  the  preparation  of  these,  instead  of  employing  the  bacterial  toxins  in  inoculat- 
ing the  animals,  the  respective  bacteria  themselves  are  employed  in  the  forms  of 
virulent,  attenuated  or  killed  cultures.  These  serums  are  directed  against  the 
bacteria  present  in  the  disease,  rather  than  against  the  neutralization  of  their 
toxins.  A  brief  summary  follows.  (See  New  and  Nonofficial  Remedies 
1912.) 

Anti-streptococcus  Serum  is  official  in  the  French  Pharmacopeia.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  immunizing  horses  with  virulent  cultures  of  streptococci. 

Anti-dysenteric  Serum  is  the  blood  serum  of  horses  immunized  against  the 
Shiga  bacillus. 

Anti-gonococcic  Serum  is  prepared  from  the  blood  of  rams  immunized  against 
both  dead  and  living  cultures  of  virulent  gonococci. 

Anti-meningococcic  Scrum  is  the  blood  serum  of  horses  immunized  against  the 
meningococcus  of  Weichselbaum  (Diplococcus  intracellalaris.) 

Anti-pneumococcus  Serum  is  the  blood  serum  of  horses  immunized  against 
pneumococci. 

Anti-staphylococcus  Serum  is  prepared  from  the  blood  of  horses  immunized 
against  staphylococci. 

Anti-tubercle  Serum  is  prepared  by  treating  horses  for  several  months  with  the 
toxic  products  of  the  tubercle  germs. 

Anti-typhoid  Serum  is  a  serum  obtained  from  horses  which  have  been  injected 
with  killed  cultures  of  bacillus  typhosus. 

Normal  Horse  Serum  is  obtained  from  normal  animals  as  distinguished  from 
that  obtained  from  horses  undergoing  the  process  of  immunization  for  the  pro- 
cess of  immunization  for  the  production  of  curative  sera.  It  is  employed  to  check 
hemorrhage  and  acts  by  increasing  the  coagulative  power  of  the  blood.  Normal 
serum  from  other  animals  has  also  been  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Two  very  interesting  examples  of  serums  obtained  by  inoculating  animals  with 
substances  not  of  bacterial  origin  are  seen  in  Hay  Fever  Serum  and  Snake  Bite 
Serum. 

Hay  Fever  Serum  (Pollantin)  Dunbar's  Serum — is  obtained  from  the  blood 
serum  of  horses  which  have  been  immunized  with  pollen  toxin.  It  is  therefore 
an  antitoxic  serum  corresponding   to  the  toxins    or  poisonous  proteids  obtained 
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from  ragweed   and   plants  of   the   Gramineac.     It  is  employed  as  a  local  appli- 
cation to  comiteract  the  effects  of  pollen  toxin  in  Hay  Fever. 

Scrum  Antivenimciix — Antivenomous  serum  is  obtained  from  horses  im- 
munized against  the  venom  of  snakes.  It  is  employed  against  the  poison  of  ven- 
omous reptiles  as  the  viper,  rattlesnake,  ets. 

Of  the  Viruses  there  are  two  of  immediate  interest  to  tlie  pharmacist — 
]'accinc  I'inis  and  Antirahic  I'accinc.  The  former  is  proposed  for  inclusion  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  9th  Revision. 

Vaccine  Virus — Smallpox  \'accinc  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  extensively 
employed  of  this  class  of  products.  It  is  the  material  obtained  from  the  skin 
eruptions  of  calves  affected  with  vaccinia-cowpox,  and  is  employed  for  the  vacci- 
nation of  human  beings  against  smallpox.  The  organism  which  presumably 
gives  rise  to  this  disease  has  not  been  isolated,  which  fact  necessitates  the  em- 
ployment of  the  material  (or  virus)  as  an  immunising  agent. 

In  the  preparation  of  Vaccine  Virus,  the  process  of  vaccinating  or  inoculating 
the  calf  and  the  subsequent  curettage  of  the  vesicles  in  the  gathering  of  the 
lymph,  is  essentially  a  surgical  procedure.  The  grinding  of  the  "pulp,"  its  in- 
corporation with  glycerin  and  the  manipulations  leading  up  to  the  finished  pro- 
duct, are  pharmaceutical  processes,  though  exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  to 
the  bacteriological  methods  employed  to  determine  the  presence  of  contaminating 
organisms  or  chemical  poisons. 

Antirahic  Vaccine  is  an  emulsion  of  the  cords  of  rabbits  that  have  died  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  subdural  injection  of  fixed  rabies  virus.  The  fixed  virus  is  obtained 
by  the  passage  of  rabies  virus  through  a  long  series  of  rabbits  until  the  animals 
die  after  a  uniform  period  of  incubation.  The  cords  are  removed  from  the  rab- 
bits and  dried  over  potassium  hydroxide  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  fifteen  days. 
The  fixed  virus  in  general  use  is  of  the  strain  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Hygenic 
Laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  prepared  for  administration,  each  section  of  cord  of  the  requisite  attenua- 
tion is  ground  up  with  glycerin  and  salt  solution  into  an  "emulsion,"  the  cords  of 
gradually  increasing  virulence  injected  subcutaneously  into  the  infected  subject 
as  a  prophylactic  against  rabies.  The  object  is  to  gradually  produce  an  immunity 
to  the  rabies  virus  before  the  "street  virus"  takes  effect. 

Another  important  class  of  biological  products  are  the  Bacterial  Vaccines  or 
Bacterins.  These  are  suspensions  of  killed  pathogenic  bacteria  in  physiologic 
salt  solution  to  w-hich  phenol  or  trikresol  has  been  added  as  a  preservative.  They 
are  standardized  to  represent  an  approximate  number  of  bacteria  to  the  cubic 
centimeter. 

The  Bacterial  Vaccines  may  be  "stock"  vaccines,  or  "autogenous"  vaccines. 
Stock  vaccines  may  be  "specific" — composed  of  one  organism  only — or,  "mixed" 
or  "polyvalent"  which  are  vaccines  representing  dift'erent  strains  of  one  organ- 
ism, or  strains  of  a  number  of  different  organisms. 

Autogenous  vaccines  are  prepared  from  the  organisms  giving  rise  to  an  infec- 
tion in  an  individual  case,  and  are  employed  in  that  case  only.  The  preparation 
of  such  vaccines  sometimes  becomes  necessary  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
an  infection.      Pharmacists    do  not  often    have  occasion    to  handle    this  special 
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work.  The  stock  vaccines  are  designed  to  cover  a  iM'oad  range  by  embracing  in 
tlieir  composition  as  many  diverse  strains  of  the  organisms  represented,  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  bacterial  vaccines  or  bacterins  comprise  a  very  large  class  of  biological 
products.  They  are  composed  of  one  species  of  organism  only,  or  two  or  more 
organisms,  the  name  of  the  product  designating  its  composition.  Thus — -Acne 
Vaccine  is  a  suspension  of  the  Bacillus  acnes.  Staph-Acne  Vaccine  contains  in 
addition  to  the  Bacillus  acnes,  various  strains  of  StapJiylococcus ;  etc. 

One  product  of  this  group — Typhoid  Vaccine  has  come  into  very  extensive  use 
as  a  prophylactic  measure  against  typhoid  fever.  Its  use  is  now  compulsory  in 
the  U.  S.  Army  and  Navy,  and  has  become  a  routine  measure  in  several  Euro- 
pean military  organizations.  Its  use  has  practically  eliminated  typhoid  fever 
from  the  military  camps. 

The  most  recent  development  in  this  field  is  a  new  class  of  bacterial  derivatives 
termed  phylacogens.  These  are  distinct  from  the  Bacterial  Vaccines  in  that  they 
contain  none  of  the  bacterial  cell  substance.  They  are  sterile  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  metabolic  substances  or  derivatives  generated  by  bacteria  grown  on  arti- 
ficial culture  media.  The  bacteria,  first  killed,  are  removed  by  filtration  through 
porcelain.  A  considerable  variety  of  pathogenic  bacteria  are  employed  in  their 
preparation,  the  different  organisms  being  present  in  about  equal  proportions. 
A  basic  phylacogen  is  first  prepared  and  is  known  as  Mixed  Infection  Phylac- 
ogen.  The  specific  phylacogens  are  prepared  by  adding  to  this  basic  material  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  filtrate  obtained  by  growing  and  treating  the  organism 
considered  to  be  predominant  in  the  pathological  condition.  For  example ;  in 
the  preparation  of  Rheumatism  Phylacogen,  a  strain  of  Streptococcus — Micro- 
coccus rheumatictis — is  grown  and  treated  like  the  several  organisms  entering  in- 
from  this  product  added  to  the  Mixed  Infection  Phylacogan.  There  are  also  mar- 
keted Gonorrhea  Phylacogan  and  Erysipelas  Phylacogen. 

Another  group  embracing  some  four-score  of  products  are  the  Tuberculins. 
These  are  employed  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Some  of 
these  products  are  employed  very  extensively.  They  will  be  treated  upon  in 
another  paper. 

There  are  also  the  various  tests  for  syphilis,  typhoid  fever,  and  cholera,  and 
the  various  products  for  veterinary  use  which  time  and  space  do  not  permit  the 
writer  to  enumerate. 

There  are  however  three  distinct  classes  of  biologic  products — Serums ;  those 
products  derived  from  the  blood  of  animals.  Viruses ;  those  products  in  which 
the  infective  material  itself  is  employed;  and  the  Bacterial  \^accines,  which  con- 
tain the  dead  organisms  in  suspension. 

In  closing,  the  writer  will  quote  from  New  and  Nonofficial  Remedies  1912; 
published  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 

"The  vaccines,  viruses  and  serums  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
groups  of  drugs  with  which  the  physician  has  to  deal.  Some  preparations  of  this 
group  are  specific  cures  for  certain  diseases ;  others  are  invaluable  in  prophylaxis 
and  diagnosis.  The  great  importance  of  exercising  some  degree  of  governmental 
control  over  these  products  was  recognized  by  the  passage  by  Congress  in  1902, 
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of  a  law  entitled  "An  Act  to  Regulate  the  Sale  of  Viruses,  Serums,  Toxins  and 
Analogous  Products  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  Regulate  Interstate  Traffic  in 
Said  Articles,  and  for  Other  Purposes."  The  law  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  to  have  an  inspection  made  of  its 
necessary  for  an  establishment  desiring  it  to  request  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  &  Alarine  Hospital  Service  to  have  an  inspection  made  of  its 
laboratories,  methods,  products,  etc.  This  inspection  is  made  by  an  officer  of  that 
service,  and  consists  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  stables,  laboratory,  facilities, 
methods,  animals,  collection  of  the  serum,  standardization,  and  tests  for  potency, 
purity,  and  amount  of  preservative  employed.  Samples  of  the  products  from 
licensed  manufacturers  are  bought  on  the  open  market  and  examined  at  frequent 
intervals  in  the  Hygenic  Laboratory  of  the  P.  H.  and  M.  H.  Service.  The  inspec- 
tion of  the  laboratories  is  repeated  at  least  once  a  year  and  if  unsanitary  condi- 
tions are  found,  or  if  the  products  are  not  what  they  are  claimed,  the  license  is 
suspended.' 

908  Butler  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DESTRUCTION   OF  FLIES   BY   FORMALDEHYDE. 

A  very  conclusive  test  of  the  efficacy  of  formaldehyde  is  claimed  to  have  been 
made  by  a  writer  in  the  Economic  Entomology,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
Veterinary  Record.  The  mixture  used  was  one  of  fomialin,  1  oz. ;  milk,  8  oz. ; 
water,  8  oz.,  and  was  used  by  placing  it  in  shallow  plates  with  a  piece  of  bread 
in  the  middle  of  each  plate.  Six  plates  of  the  mixture  were  placed  in  the  passage- 
way between  the  stalls  in  a  large  calf  barn.  This  passage-way  was  about  six  feet 
wide  and  thirty  feet  long.  The  mixture  was  exposed  at  12  o'clock  noon  and  left 
until  8  o'clock  the  next  morning.  The  dead  flies  when  swept  up  measured  three 
quarts,  and  half  as  many  had  died  in  the  stall  on  each  side.  Between  forty  and 
fifty  thousand  flies  were  killed  in  twenty  hours  by  this  experiment. — Pharma- 
ceutical Journal  and  Pharmacist. 
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THE    CHAIRMAN'S    ADDRESS. 


ERNEST    BERGER,    TAMPA^    FLA. 


Our  By-Laws  provide  that  the  Chairman  of  each  Section  shall  prepare  a  short 
address,  treating  upon  subjects  connected  with  his  Section.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  give  ample  time  for  reading  of  papers  and  for  their  deliberation  and  discussion, 
I  have  lived  up  to  the  "letter  of  the  law"  and  have  made  my  address  short. 

During  my  term  of  office  I  have  arrived  at  a  full  realization  of  the  beneficient 
results  which  the  Commercial  Section  can  produce  for  the  commercial  interests 
of  our  members  and  druggists  throughout  the  United  States,  and  I  trust  that  all 
possible  facilities  be  given  this  important  Section. 

A  resume  of  the  commercial  activities  in  pharmacy  during  the  past  year  would 
at  this  time  only  be  a  repetition  of  what  you  have  already  read  in  our  several 
pharmaceutical  journals.  Unquestionably,  no  branch  of  pharmaceutical  endeavor 
has  made  greater  strides  or  kept  abreast  of  the  times  more  than  our  pharmaceuti- 
cal journals,  and  worthy  of  special  mention  is  our  own  Journal  and  N.  A.  R.  D. 
Notes.  The  value  of  the  information  our  drug  journals  disseminate  is,  in  my 
opinion,  not  as  highly  appreciated  as  it  should  be.  We  do  not  read  nor  gain  the 
benefits  we  should  from  them. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  that  we  have  secured  some  results  through  cooperation 
with  State  Associations  by  suggesting  a  subject  to  be  discussed  by  them,  as  per 
Chapter  10,  Article  3,  of  our  By-Laws,  and  feel  that  great  good  can  be  accom- 
plished by  closer  cooperation  with  these  bodies,  and  suggest  that  steps  be  taken 
at  this  time  looking  toward  this  end. 

Our  sister  Association,  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  has  done  great  work  during  the  past 
year  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  splendid  feeling  which  exists  between  our  two 
great  national  progressive  and  prosperous  organizations.  No  opportunity  should 
be  lost  to  cooperate  with  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  matters  of  mutual  interest  and 
advantage  to  druggists  throughout  the  country. 

General  business  conditions  during  the  past  year  have  been  very  satisfactory 
and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  commercial  side  of  pharmacy  has  been 
extended  very  materially.  New  lines  of  goods  have  been  added,  more  aggres- 
sive advertising  campaigns  have  been  inaugurated,  and  the  propaganda  move- 
ment which  materially  augments  our  profits  has  progressed. 

Commercial  cooperation  among  druggists  has  made  splendid  progress  during 
the  past  year.  One  new  cooperative  company  has  grown  to  national  proportions 
in  this  short  time,  having  stockholders  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  are  doing 
a  splendid  and  growing  business.  This  possibility  is  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  increasing  cooperative  spirit  among  us ;   nevertheless,  there  is  still  room  for 
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great  improvement.  I  am  reliably  informed  that  only  one  out  of  every  five  mem- 
bers or  stockholders  in  one  of  our  national  cooperative  organizations  cooperate 
by  purchasiing  the  goods  which  the  company  has  to  offer  at  a  substantial  saving. 
I  find  that  the  principal  trouble  is  the  fallacy  "to  wait  for  the  salesman."  Our 
day's  work  is  made  up  of  many  duties,  we  deal  in  many  small  items  and  oui 
hours  are  long,  therefore  the  jolly  salesman,  with  a  good  story  on  tap  and  i". 
willingness  to  write  down  and  mail  in  our  order  is  a  welcome  and  looked  for 
visitor.  Don't  do  away  with  him ;  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  we  can  get  along: 
without  him,  but  by  all  means  let's  protect  our  own  interest  by  keeping  our  stock:, 
replenished  with  goods  on  which  we  make  more  than  a  living  profit  and  which 
are  manufactured  by  enterprises  in  which  we  have  some  of  our  money  invested, 
by  using  a  two-cent  stamp  to  mail  in  our  order  instead  of  waiting  for  a  $30(1 
per  month  salesman  (salary  and  expenses),  thereby  saving  our  profits  and  divi 
dends.  High  cost  of  living,  small  profits,  department  store  competition  and  cui. 
prices  can  all  be  best  combatted  with  by  cooperation.  However,  in  order  to 
secure  the  full  benefits  we  must  all  realize  that  it  requires  active,  continual,  sub 
stantial  and  enthusiastic  cooperation.  The  half-hearted  stockholder  in  a  co- 
operative concern  who  counts  on  the  next  man  to  send  in  his  orders,  make 
window  displays  and  introduce  and  push  the  goods,  is  a  drawback  instead  of  i 
benefit  to  his  company  and  to  himself.  The  very  nature  of  a  cooperative  enter- 
prise demands  and  requires  for  its  success,  and  in  fact  its  existence,  the 
"operating  together  to  one  end"  (cooperation)  of  its  stockholders. 

This  Section  can  do  nothing  more  commendable  than  to  continue  to  encourage, 
assist  and  foster  commercial  co-operation  among  druggists.  Honestly  conducted 
and  efificiently  managed  ones  are  a  proven  success,  and  will  prove  more  profitable 
and  beneficial  as  time  passes. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  scope  of  the  Commercial  Section  be  increased  and  a 
reasonable  fund  be  set  aside  from  the  general  fund  of  our  Association  for  thai 
purpose.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  expends  $70,000  annually  for  the  improvement  of 
commercial  pharmacy.  How  can  we  expect  to  accomplish  anything  withoul 
funds  ? 

As  stated  in  the  beginning,  I  feel  that  there  are  great  possibilities  for  results 
from  well  directed  efforts  by  the  Commercial  Section  and  I  strongly  suggest  tUat 
you  deliberate  wisely  and  select  only  a  chairman  and  associates  on  this  important 
Committee  who  have  the  time  and  facilities  to  give  the  work  the  attention  it 
merits,  and  furthermore,  who  will  agree  to  do  so.  W'e  have  never  accomplished 
one-half  we  desired  to,  nor  can  we  ever  hope  to  accomplish  as  much  as  we  would 
like  during  the  sessions  of  this  section.  However,  a  live,  wide-awake  Committee, 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  time  necessary  and  who  will  work  during  the 
interim  of  the  meetings  and  gather  information  and  statistics,  will  be  in  position 
to  accomplish  valuable  results. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  bringing  our  Section  into 
line  with  the  commercial  progress  which  the  drug  business  has  made.  We  are 
following,  when  in  fact  we  should  be  leading,  and  until  we  do  we  will  gain  only 
a  small  percentage  of  members  from  the  ranks  of  business  druggists,  who,  of 
course,  are  in  the  majority,  and  who  are  so  desirable,  in  order  to  improve  and 
increase  the  srreat  work  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  is  doing. 
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THE  PERSONAL  ELEMENT  IN  ADVERTISING. 


JOHN    R.    THOMPSON^    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


A  member  of  your  Commercial  Section  asked  me  to  write  a  paper  for  his 
Section.  I  told  him  I  would  if  he  would  assign  me  a  subject.  This  he  promptly 
did,  and  it  was  something  about  advertising. 

"Can  retail  drug  stores  compete  with  big  stores  in  the  advertising  field"  I  think 
was  his  suggestion.  I  pondered  the  subject  for  many  days.  One  day  the  answer 
was  "Yes,"  but  the  next  day  it  would  be  "No"  just  as  emphatically,  so  I  finally 
gave  it  up  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  answer  was  twins. 

The  answer  is  yes,  because  some  retail  druggists  compete  very  successfully 
with  the  big  stores  in  the  advertising  field,  and  the  answer  is  no,  because  many 
druggists  have  tried  this  sort  of  competition  and  failed  to  make  good. 

For  a  druggist  located  in  the  suburb  of  a  city  to  use  the  daily  papers  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  for  he  would  be  compelled  to  publish  his  advertise- 
ments in  a  circulation  that  covers  a  large  community  and  he  could  hope  to  reach 
only  a  small  proportion  of  this  community.  If  he  is  located  where  a  majority  of 
the  readers  may  conveniently  reach  him,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  he  could 
not  successfully  bid  for  the  business. 

The  druggist  in  a  small  town  or  in  a  local  neighborhood  cannot  employ  the 
same  methods,  either  in  advertising  or  conducting  his  business,  as  do  the  large 
stores,  any  more  than  the  owner  of  one  or  two  tenement  houses  may  supply 
light  and  heat  and  janitor  service  as  offered  by  the  large  apartment  house  owner. 
The  methods  of  the  large  store  are  not  the  methods  of  the  small  one,  but  there 
are  many  good  ways  of  advertising  a  small  store  that  may  be  just  as  successful 
in  proportion  as  those  used  by  the  large  competitors. 

It  is  up  to  the  druggist  to  find  out  how  he  can  advertise.  I  tried  many  methods 
before  I  finally  struck  my  gait,  and  the  plan  I  used  might  not  work  out  under 
other  circumstances.  I  published  circulars  describing  my  specialties  in  more  or 
less  glowing  language ;  I  got  out  price  lists  and  talks  on  prescriptions.  Sometimes 
my  friends  would  tell  me  my  efforts  were  good  advertising,  but  I  never  could  see 
that  they  produced  results  in  the  way  of  mere  business.  After  several  years  of 
effort  in  the  field  I  one  day  wrote  an  ad  for  my  little  four-page  store  paper  which 
opened  up  like  this :  "This  little  paper  is  sent  out  to  tell  the  people  about  my 
drug  store."  That  was  the  only  inspiration  I  think  I  ever  had.  It  wasn't  much, 
but  I  used  it  for  all  it  was  worth.  Here  is  the  way  I  reasoned  to  myself :  Now, 
folks  will  say,  "You  say  you  are  going  to  tell  us  about  your  drug  store;  now  go 
to  it."  And  I  did  go  to  it.  I  began  to  use  the  personal  pronoun  and  talk  in  my 
advertisements  just  as  I  talked  to  people  over  my  counter.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  more  interesting  than  personal  experience.  People  would  rather  hear  you 
talk  about  yourself  than  anything  else — if  you  tell  the  truth.  They  will  read 
your  advertisements  about  your  business — your  business — not  the  drug  business 
in  glittering  generality — but  your  business — if  you  give  it  to  them  straight  and 
tell  the  truth.  From  the  time  I  began  to  really  and  truly  "tell  about  my  dru<y 
store,"  I  could  count  results  in  cash.     There  are  thousands  of  interesting  things 
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about  the  goods  in  a  drug  store,  and  the  story  of  the  druggist  himself,  when  told 
on  the  printed  page  or  by  word  of  mouth,  will  be  absorbed  with  avidity,  provided 
always  that  it  is  the  druggist's  own  story. 

There  was  a  book  published  recetly  by  Mary  Antin  called  "The  Promised 
Land."  The  book  contains  no  romance,  no  history,  no  tragedy.  It  is  the  simple 
story  of  Mary  Antin,  and  it  is  all  true.  You  will  read  every  line  of  it  and  read 
lots  of  it  twice,  simply  because  it  is  the  true  story  of  a  human  being.  Put  yourself 
into  your  ads  and  they  will  bring  results ;  the  more  you  tell  about  yourself,  the 
more  people  will  like  you. 

Every  druggist  can  advertise.  Not  necessarily  like  some  other  fellow  does  it. 
He  must  do  some  experimental  work  and  find  out  where  he  is  strong.  It  may  be 
window  displays.  There  is  surely  room  at  the  top  in  that  field.  It  may  be  at  the 
soda  fountain.  There  are  plenty  of  chances  for  improving  soda  fountain  drinks 
and  methods.  It  may  be  in  the  keeping  of  a  neat  store,  and  here,  too,  there  is 
much  chance  for  betterment. 

It  may  be  in  the  publishing  of  a  small  periodical,  as  in  my  own  case.  My  pajx^r 
never  contained  any  article  that  will  be  quoted  in  the  encyclopedia ;  it  was  not 
.a  brilliant  example  of  grammatical  excellence;  but  it  was  a  good  advertisement 
for  my  drug  store,  because  it  was  ME  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  was  a  good 
druggist — that  point,  of  course,  was  always  kept  to  the  fore.  I  was  no  better, 
understand,  than  many  others  right  around  me,  but  I  got  more  business  than 
they  did  because  I  kept  telling  the  people  what  a  good  druggist  I  was. 

Many  druggists  say  they  cannot  write  an  ad.  Any  druggist  can  write  a  better 
3.d  himself  than  ane  one  else  can  write  for  him. 

Put  this  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it :  If  you  have  a  drug  store  that  is  worth 
patronizing,  you  CAN  tell  the  people  around  you  about  it  if  you  want  to — and 
want  to  hard  enousfh. 


A   STRONG  OBJECTION   TO   A   PHARMACEUTICAL  CAREER. 

As  the  educational  requirements  for  the  future  pharmacists  increase  it  will,  no 
•doubt,  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  number  of  desirable  candidates  if  the 
present  long  hours  and  comparatively  small  compensation  continue.  One  of  the 
greatest  objections,  bright,  live  young  men  choosing  a  career,  and  with  the 
time  and  money  necessary  for  a  pharmaceutical  education,  could  have  against 
pharmacy  would  be  the  long  hours  and  Sunday  work.  By  eliminating,  or  at 
least  minimizing  the  Sunday  hours,  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  many  of  en- 
tering the  calling  is  overcome. 

Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  assume  with  the  shorter  hours  and  Sunday  rest,  which 
in  all  other  callings  obtain,  you  attract  a  higher  mental  grade  of  men  and  they 
will  be  more  physically  fit  to  serve  the  public  as  pharmacists. — /.  H.  Webster  in  N. 
A.  R.  D.  Note. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHARMACEUTICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

First  Decade     1852-1861. 


WILLIAM    C.    ALPERS. 


The  art  and  science  of  pharmacy  in  the  United  States  is  so  closely  interwoven 
and  connected  with  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  that  the  history 
of  the  latter  might  also  be  called  the  history  of  pharmacy  in  this  country.  It  is 
true,  there  have  been  some  prominent  pharmacists,  commercial  and  scientific, 
who  were  not  members  of  this  national  association.  There  also  are  other  associa- 
tions that  have  done  good  and  noble  work  for  the  advancement  of  the  profession. 
But  this  work  has  all  been  more  or  less  local,  and  the  inspiration  that  caused 
it  can  generally  be  traced  back  to  the  one  great  source,  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  and  it  may  justly  be  said  that  whatever  was  broad  and 
grand  in  its  conception,  right  in  its  execution,  and  beneficial  in  its  results,  came 
from  the  one  center,  and  the  inspiration  that  spread  from  here  can  be  felt  today 
in  every  hamlet  of  the  United  States  where  a  pharmacy  exists. 

In  the  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Association,  there  was  scarcelv  any 
pharmaceutical  work  in  this  country  worth  mentioning.  Here  and  there  a  man 
might  have  gained  prominence  as  a  pharmacist,  but  there  was  no  concerted 
action,  there  were  no  higher  aims,  and  if  any  association  or  combination  of  men 
was  formed  temporarily,  it  was  solely  for  commercial  purposes.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  after  the  great  struggle  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  a  time  had 
to  come  where  the  thought  of  political  development  overshadowed  everything 
else,  where  the  efforts  of  every  man  were  directed  to  extend  and  strengthen  the 
new  country,  where  new  and  broad  fields  of  activity  arose  where  practical,  live 
industry  demanded  every  minute  of  time,  and  one  was  hardly  disposed  to  soar 
upward  from  the  daily,  necessary,  practical  work. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  A.  PH.  A. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  a  new  era  began  in  many  branches 
and  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  in  pharmacy,  in  the  same  year,  two  classes 
of  citizens  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  higher  and  nobler  field  of  activity  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  profession.  In  the  year  1851  the  German  apothecaries  in  New 
York  organized  for  this  purpose,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  when  these 
foreigners  deliberated  in  their  own  wav  for  the  advancement  of  science,  nine 
Americans  met  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of 
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New  York.  It  was  the  work  of  these  nine  men  that  gave  rise  to  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  while  it  has  been  customary,  and  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  correct,  that  the  year  of  birth  of  this  Association  is  1852,  the  work 
really  began  a  year  earlier,  and  it  would  therefore  be  of  the  same  age  as  the 
German  society.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  meeting  of  these  nine  men  was  a 
call  from  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  to  send'  delegates  to  a  convention 
in  New  York,  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  "the  adoption  of  a  series  of  stan- 
dards for  the  use  of  the  drug  inspectors  at  our  different  ports,  whereby  their 
action  might  be  rendered  more  uniform  and  satisfactory ;  as  well  as  the  proposal 
of  any  measures  that  might  be  calculated  to  elevate  the  profession,  and  promote 
their  interests  throughout  the  country."  It  is  well  worth  while  to  record  the 
names  of  these  men.     They  were : 

George  D.  Coggesgall,  1  ^g    delegates    from   the   New    York 

Dr.   C.  B.  Guthrie  >  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Thomas  B.  Merrick.  I 

Dr.  Samuel  R.  Philbrick,  1  ^^    delegates    from    the    Massachu- 

Thomas  Restiaux,  >  s^^ts   College  of   Pharmacy. 

Samuel  M.  Colcord.  J 

Charles  Ellis,  1  j^^  delegates  from  the  Philadelphia 

William  Proctor,  Jr.,  ^  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Alfred  B.  Taylor.  J 

Of  these  nine  men,  four  afterwards  became  presidents  of  the  new  association, 
while  the  others  served  as  vice-presidents  or  in  other  offices.  The  records  at  our 
disposal  of  this  first  convention,  as  it  was  called  by  the  nine  men,  are  not  much 
more  than  an  outline  of  what  was  really  done,  only  the  results  being  given.  ^  But 
it  can  be  supposed  that  each  one  of  the  nine  men  was  earnest  and  enthusiastic 
in  the  work  for  which  he  was  selected  by  his  college;  that  each  one  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  steps  that  were  being  taken,  and  that  in  their  desire  to 
extend  the  aims  of  this  first  meeting  and  form  a  national  association,  they  all 
were  spurred  on  by  the  same  spirit.  But  there  are  two  who  stand  out  prominently 
above  the  others,  two  who  might  be  called  the  "fathers"  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  for  for  many  years  afterwards  they  both  were  present 
at  every  meeting;  they  never  failed  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  everything 
that  concerned  pharmacy ;  they  devoted  their  energies  to  every  detail  of  the  w^ork. 
Their  enthusiasm,  the  depth  of  their  thoughts,  the  purity  of  their  motives,  and 
the  broadness  of  their  conceptions  of  the  work,  mark  them  as  leading  men  of 
their  time.  These  two  men  are  Samuel  M.  Colcord  of  Boston,  and  William 
Proctor,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  Two  men  of  their  types,  so  dififerent  from  each 
other,  yet  united  for  the  common  purpose,  were  needed  to  give  the  new  associa- 
tion strength  and  life.  Mr.  Colcord  was  a  man  of  practical  views  and  training, 
a  man  who  understood  the  details  of  organization,  and  by  his  excellent  advice 
and  foresight  succeeded  in  steering  the  young  society  through  the  many  shallows 
that  threatened  it  on  all  sides  from  enthusiastic  and  well-meaning,  but  incapable, 
friends.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  in  Mr.  Proctor  the  man  of  science,  the  man 
to  whom  pharmacy  was  a  profession,  the  capable  teacher,  the  man  who  at  once 
inspired  the  new  society  with  that  exalted  and  noble  spirit  of  higher  education 
and  higher  work,  and  set  aims  before  its  members  of  which  they  had  never 
dreamt^  and  which  to  reach  had  never  entered  their  thought;  but  under  his 
guidance  the  seemingly  impossible  was  accomplished. 
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The  work  of  the  Convention  was  only  provisional,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  put  the  wishes  of  the  Convention  before  Congress.  An  efifort  was 
made  to  establish  a  standard  for  a  certain  number  of  drugs,  of  which  Opium. 
Scammony,  Elaterium,  Iodine,  Gum  Resins,  Cinchona  Bark,  and  Rhubarb  were 
the  most  important.  But  while  the  object  of  the  Convention  was  not  overlooked, 
a  greater  work  was  accomplished  at  the  same  time.  The  members  cast  their 
eyes  forward  and  recognized  that  in  order  to  make  this  work  lasting  and  broaden 
its  field  of  usefulness,  a  larger  and  more  representative  body  of  pharmacists 
should  meet,  and  thus  the  idea  of  founding  a  national  association  was  born.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  adopt  a  preamble  and  resolution  to  be  sent  broadcast 
all  over  the  United  States  to  every  druggist  whose  name  and  address  could  be 
obtained,  to  encourage  all  societies,  scientific  or  otherwise,  to  send  delegates  to 
the  next  Convention,  and  thus  forward  the  object  in  view.  These  resolutions, 
that  embody  many  sentiments  that  have  agitated  pharmacists  up  to  the  present 
day,  were  issued  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Convention : 

"Sir:  —  At  a  meeting  of  Delegates  from  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  of  the  United  States, 
held  in  this  city,  on  the  15th  of  October,  1851,  the  following  Preamble  and  Resolutions,  ex- 
planatory of  themselves  were  offered,  and,  after  a  free  and  full  discussion,  unanimously- 
adopted  : 

Whereas,  The  advancement  of  the  true  interests  of  the  great  body  of  Pharmaceutical 
Practitioners,  in  all  sections  of  our  country,  is  worthy  of  earnest  consideration ;  and 

Whereas,  Pharmaceutists  in  their  intercourse  among  themselves,  with  physicians,  and  the 
public,  should  be  governed  by  a  Code  of  Ethics  calculated  to  elevate  the  standard,  and  im- 
prove the  practice  of  thtir  Art;  and 

Whereas,  The  means  of  a  regular  pharmaceutical  education  should  be  offered  to  the 
rising  pharmaceutists  by  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Pharmacy,  in  suitable  locations ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  united  action  of  the  profession  should  be 
directed  to  the  accomplishments  of  these  objects;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That,  in  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  much  good  will  result  from  a  more 
extended  intercourse  between  pharmaceutists  of  the  several  sections  of  the  Union,  by  which 
their  customs  and  practice  may  be  assimilated ;  that  pharmaceutists  would  promote  their 
individual  interests,  and  advance  tlieir  professional  standing,  by  forming  associations  for 
mutual  protection,  and  for  the  education  of  their  assistants,  when  such  associations  have 
become  sufficiently  matured ;  and  that,  in  view  of  these  important  ends,  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  a  convention  be  called,  consisting  of  three  delegates  each,  from  incor- 
porated and  unincorporated  Pharmaceutical  Societies,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October,  1852,  when  all  the  important  questions,  bearing  on  the  profession, 
may  be  considered,  and  measures  adopted  for  the  organization  of  a  National  Association  to- 
meet  every  year. 

The  objects  set  forth  in  the  above,  I  trust,  will  meet  the  hearty  approbation  of  yourself 
and  the  apothecaries  of  your  place,  and  lead  to  the  formation  ,(if  not  already  in  existence) 
of  such  an  association  as  will  cooperate  in  the  furtherance  of  the  proposed  association. 

Our  medical  brethren  have,  as  you  doubtless  are  aware,  an  organization  similar  in  char- 
acter, holding  its  sessions  annually,  in  which  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  profession  are 
fully  discussed — the  beneficial  effects  of  which  are  already  apparent — although  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  in  existence  but  a  few  years. 

They  cannot  give  to  the  subject  of  Pharmacy  the  attention  it  requires  and  deserves,  neither 
is  it  a  matter  legitimately  falling  under  their  cognizance,  but  it  belongs  to  the  pharmaceutists 
themselves. 

The  medical  profession  and  the  community  at  large  rightfully  look  to  us  for  the  correction- 
of  any  existing  abuses,  the  advancement  of  the  science,  and  the  elevation  of  the  business  of 
an  apothecary  to  the  dignity  and  standard  of  a  profession. 

To  this  end  we  invite  you  to  the  formation  of  such  associations,  in  view  of  the  Convention, 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October,  1852. 

Communications,  intended  for  said  Convention,  may  be  addressed  to  William  Proctor,  Jr., 
Philadelphia ;  George  D.  Coggeshall,  New  York,  or  D.  M.  Colcord,  Boston. 

Any  communications  touching  the  subject  of  the  above  letter  will  be  cheerfully  responded 
to  by  the  President  of  the  Convention. 

C.  B.  Guthrie, 
President  Convention  Colleges  of  Pharmacy."' 
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TlIK  FIRST   AXXL'AL   CONVENTION. 

Thus  a  call  was  issued,  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  association  took  place 
-on  October  6,  1852,  in  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting 
there  were  eighteen  pharmacists  present,  representing  the. Massachusetts  College 
■of  Pharmacy,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New  York,  the  Philadelphia  College 
-of  Pharmacy,  the  Richmond  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Pharmacy,  and  the  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy.  Besides,  there  were  a  few 
others  present  without  credentials,  among  them  Mr.  Charles  Bache  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Smith  of  Philadelphia  was  elected  first  president. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  thoroughly  educated  apothecary,  well  versed  in  all  branches 
•of  pharmacy  and  of  science  generally,  well-read  in  general  literature,  and  in 
■every  way  fit  and  able  to  preside  over  the  meeting.  At  this  meeting  the  name 
■"American  Pharmaceutical  Association"  was  unanimously  adopted.  The  official 
proceedings  of  the  first  meeting,  however,  speak  throughout  of  the  "Convention 
•of  Druggists,"  so  that  it  should  be  rightly  considered  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  meeting  a  motion  was  made  by  Dr. 
Stewart  "that  when  this  Convention  finally  adjourns  it  will  accept  the  invitation 
■of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  adjourn  to  meet,  as  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  Boston,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  (24th)  of 
August,  1853,"  showing  that  the  members  at  that  time  considered  the  Phar- 
maceutical Association  as  a  continuation  of  the  Convention,  and  they  should 
therefore  have  really  called  this  their  second  meeting. 

It  is  natural  that  in  such  a  new  enterprise,  intended  to  spread  out  all  over  the 
United  States,  much  difit'erence  of  opinion  as  to  its  scope,  its  usefulness,  its  aims 
and  objects,  should  exist,  and  that  probably  heated  debates  were  held  over  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  first  two  meetings,  therefore,  those  of  1852 
and  1853,  were  largely  devoted  to  the  discussion  and  adoption  of  a  constitution, 
and  of  a  code  of  ethics. 

The  first  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  who  should  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship. As  the  Convention  has  simply  been  a  convention  of  delegates,  some  argued 
that  this  was  the  proper  point  of  view,  that  in  this  way  every  section  of  the 
<:ountry  desiring  to  have  a  voice  in  the  national  association  could  do  so  by  form- 
ing a  small  local  association  and  sending  a  delegate.  They  argued  that  isolated 
])harmaceutists  desiring  to  take  part  could  still  become  members  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  committee.  They  argued  that  if  everybody  were  taken  in  as  a 
member,  the  action  of  the  Association  could  be  influenced  by  the  ingress  of 
members  from  large  cities,  who  might  be  wholly  disconnected  with  societies  in 
these  cities,  and  even  inimical  to  them,  and  above  all,  they  thought  that  by 
making  the  association  an  association  of  delegates,  cities  would  be  encouraged  to 
form  local  organizations  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  representation.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  argued  that  a  more  liberal  basis  should  be  adopted.  Here  it  was  said 
that  every  one  who  wished  to  partake  in  the  deliberations  should  be  welcome, 
if  he  was  willing  to  sign  the  constitution  and  code  of  ethics.  It  was  argued  that 
by  making  it  a  delegate  association  the  national  association  would  be  subject  to 
influence  of  local  organizations  and  would  be  hampered  in  its  free  action,  and 
it  was  considered  right  that  the  association  should  be  independent  of  all  local 
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bodies  and  should  put  membership  of  the  individual  above  membership  by  dele- 
gation. It  was  believed  that  if  the  liberal  basis  were  adopted  there  would  be  no 
danger  from  opposing  views,  rather  confidence  was  expressed  that  the  true  and 
right  could  only  be  found  by  giving  every  representative,  no  matter  what  his 
views  were,  an  opportunity  to  listen  and  to  argue.  This  debate  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  as  will  be  seen,  determined  its  future  usefulness  and  life, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  broadness  of  view  and  for  the  correct  conception  of 
the  leading  men,  that  nearly  all  of  them  advocated  the  liberal  view  of  member- 
ship, and  it  was  therefore  made  as  broad  as  possible.  The  Association  would 
never  have  obtained  the  high  standing  and  notice  that  it  now  possesses,  if  only 
delegates  of  existing  associations  could  have  become  members. 

After  this  vital  question  had  been  decided,  the  adoption  of  the  balance  of  the 
constitution,  as  proposed  by  the  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Proctor,  Jr.,  passed  without  further  objection,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  adopted  at  this  first  meeting.  Since 
then  changes  and  additions  have  become  necessary  from  time  to  time,  but  in  a 
general  way  the  fundamental  thoughts  as  there  expressed  have  remained  the 
same  and  will  remain  the  same  as  long  as  the  Association  exists. 

The  Business  Committee,  to  whom  the  question  of  importation  of  drugs  was 
referred,  brought  a  new  resolution,  which  shows  what  a  decisive  step  this  young 
association  took  and  that  it  was  not  inclined  to  let  anything  pass  by  unnoticed, 
that  they  considered  to  come  under  their  jurisdiction.     The  resolution  read : 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  law  against  the  importation  of  adul- 
terated drugs,  chemicals  and  medicinal  preparations,  has  already  effected  much  good  by  ex- 
cluding large  quantities  of  inferior  drugs  from  the  market. 

Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  the  usefulness  of  this  law  will  be  proportioned  to  the  abiHty 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  of  the  Examiners,  that  this  Convention  shall  respectfully 
and  urgently  represent  to  the  appointing  power  the  cardinal  importance  of  preventing  the 
removal  of  qualified  Examiners  on  mere  political  grounds." 

Similar  resolutions  vv^ere  adopted  at  many  later  meetings. 

The  question  of  the  sale  of  poisons  also  claimed  the  attention  of  the  young 
association,  and  gave  rise  to  a  lively  debate.  Considering  that  there  existed  then 
hardly  any  state  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons,  it  is  certainly  to  the  credit 
of  the  national  association  that  they  brought  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to 
this  important  matter. 

Another  subject  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  young  association  and 
which  was  brought  up  in  a  report  by  Mr.  Proctor,  was  pharmaceutical  educa- 
tion, and  it  must  be  noticed  that  from  this  day  forward  hardly  a  meeting  passed 
in  which  this  all-important  subject  was  not  discussed  and  enlarged  upon,  so  that 
the  impulse  of  higher  education  in  pharmacy  always  came  from  this  central  point. 
Resolutions  were  also  passed  at  this  meeting,  as  well  as  at  many  others,  against 
the  spreading  of  quackery,  and  secret  and  quack  medicines  were  denounced  in 
the  ^strongest  terms.  It  will  be  seen  that  already  at  the  first  meeting  the  founda- 
tions of  the  various  Sections  into  which  the  Association  later  divided  its  work 
were  laid.  The  Committee  on  Education  developed  into  the  Educational  Sec- 
tion ;  the  Committee  on  Drug  Inspection  into  the  Section  on  Legislation,  and  the 
Committee  on  Secret  Medicines  and  Quackery'  into  the  Commercial  Section.     In 
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the  beginning  the  Executive  Committee  was  created  which  later  grew  into  the 
Council  of  the  Association. 

In  order  to  gather  statistics  on  the  advancement  of  this  new  association,  a 
committee  was  formed  to  investigate  the  status  of  pharmacy  in  the  various 
states  and  bring  in  reports  about  the  number  of  pharmacies,  their  scope,  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  conducted,  and  anything  pertaining  to  them. 

Another  important  work  begun  at  the  first  meeting  was  a  recommendation 
from  the  Executive  Committee  to  collect  formulae  of  physicians  in  various 
localities  with  a  view  of  publication.  Here,  then,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  idea  of  a  National  Formulary 
originated. 

THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

In  1853,  the  second  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Boston, 
August  24-26.  At  the  roll  call  it  was  found  that  forty-four  members  were 
present,  representing  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  certainly  a  satisfactory  growth  for  one  year.  This  meeting,  too, 
was  largely  devoted  to  considering  matters  pertaining  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
bonds  of  membership,  and  to  the  methods  of  inducing  the  apothecaries  to  join  the 
Association.  It  is  really  remarkable  how  ingenuous  the  Executive  Committee 
was  in  finding  w^ays  and  methods  of  bringing  the  existence  of  the  Association 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  fellow-pharmacists  of  the  United  States.  Although  the 
results  were  in  some  years  very  discouraging,  faith  was  never  lost  in  the  final 
growth  and  national  influence  of  the  work.  At  the  second  meeting  a  proposition 
was  made  to  appoint  local  secretaries,  that  is  to  say,  designate  a  man  in  each 
large  city  to  act  as  local  secretary  of  the  Association,  with  a  view  of  forming 
local  societies  or  of  making  propoganda  for  the  national  organization.  At  a 
later  meeting  the  name  of  "local  secretary"  was  changed  to  "correspondent," 
and  these  offices  were  retained  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  number  of  interesting  scientific  papers  were  presented  at  this  meeting,  some 
of  them  regarding  subjects  that  have  ever  since  remained  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  pharmacy.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Smith  read  a  paper  on  the  importance  of  the  culti- 
vation of  indigenous  drugs.  As  a  result  a  committee  was  appointed  to  further 
the  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  a  later  meeting  we  have  at  various 
times  correspondence  of  this  committee  with  authorities  at  \\^ashington  and 
reports  of  greatest  interest. 

A  subject  of  a  peculiar  nature  created  a  long  and  heated  debate  at  this  meet- 
ing. A  motion  was  made  that  members  of  the  Association  adopt  the  name 
"pharmacian"  to  designate  their  profession.  The  motion  was  finally  withdrawn, 
but  in  connection  with  this  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  name  for  the  apothecary 
of  those  days,  as  shown  in  all  reports,  was  not  "pharmacist"  as  today,  but 
"pharmaceutist,"  and  wherever  "druggist"  appears,  a  wholesaler  is  understood. 
The  constitution  itself  in  those  days  began  w'ith  the  words,  "All  pharmaceutists 
and  druggists,  etc.,,  meaning  thereby  the  retail  apothecaries  and  the  wholesale 
dealers.  This  question  of  a  new  name  agitated  the  minds  of  the  members  for 
a  number  of  years  and  the  same  motion  was  repeatedly  made,  to  adopt  the  word 
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"pharmacian"  as  designating  "apothecary."  At  one  time  the  French  word  "phar- 
macien"  was  used,  putting  an  accent  on  the  last  "e",  in  order  to  indicate  that  the 
French  pronounciation  was  desired. 

At  this  meeting  the  first  mention  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  was  made, 
Mr.  Proctor  proposing  a  resolution  to  request  the  committee  on  revision  to  issue 
a  cheap,  correct  edition  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  in  duodecimo  form, 
"as  it  will  enable  every  apothecary  and  physician  to  possess  a  copy  of  that  guide, 
and  those  pharmaceutists  and  classes  of  persons  for  whose  governnient  it  was 
created  would  know  its  real  nature,  extent  and  requirements." 

Another  method  for  propaganda  was  adopted  by  ordering  a  large  number  of 
proceedings,  over  1000,  for  distribution  throughout  the  United  States.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  second  meeting  was  Mr.  William  A.  Brewer,  of  Massachusetts.  With 
the  second  meeting  the  forming  and  welding  together  of  the  Association  had  been 
finished.  It  was  now  in  existence,  it  had  a  serviceable  constitution,  it  had  adopted 
a  code  of  ethics  of  the  highest  kind,  it  had  gone  through  the  test  of  the  furnace 
of  opposing  thoughts  and  irrational  schemes,  it  was  now  ready  for  work,  and  the 
later  meetings  showed  that  it  had  become  conscious  of  its  power,  its  influence,  and 
its  usefulness. 

THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  held  in 
Cincinnati,  July  25-26,  1854.  At  first  glance  it  appears  as  though  a  reaction  had 
set  in,  and  the  forward  stride  of  the  new  society  had  been  checked.  There  were 
only  twenty  members  present  at  the  roll  call,  none  from  New  York,  and  from. 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  only  the  two  irrepressibles,  Colcord  and  Proctor. 
But  the  reason  for  this  reaction  was  not  lack  of  interest,  but  misfortune  of  the 
times.  An  epidemic  of  cholera  was  raging  through  the  Eastern  States,  and  pre- 
vented the  attendance  that  otherwise  would  have  been  in  evidence.  Mr.  William 
B.  Chapman,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  chairman.  The  meeting  itself,  because  of 
the  small  number  present,  did  not  feel  justified  in  proposing  and  advocating  new 
things,  and  restricted  its  work  particularly  to  the  consideration  of  various  reports. 
Among  these,  Mr.  Proctor's  address  to  the  pharmacists  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  education  was  adopted  and  ordered  printed  for  general  distribution 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  same  resolution  was  passed  in  reference  to  a 
report  relating  to  the  expediency  of  seeking  commercial  action  on  the  special 
examination  of  drugs.  The  question  of  unofficial  formulae  was  discussed  and  a 
resolution  passed  that  formulae  presented  by  ^Matthew  of  Buffalo,  Cummings  of 
Maine,  and  Meakin  of  New  York,  be  collected  and  retained  by  the  secretary,  with 
a  view  to  publication  when  similar  contributions  accumulated  sufficiently  to  justify 
it.  The  corresponding  secretary  reported  on  the  various  correspondents  which, 
as  was  stated  before,  were  appointed  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  apothecaries 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  join  the  association.  He  had  appointed  43  and' 
addressed  them  several  times.  Of  these  16  had  accepted,  5  had  declined,  and  22, 
more  than  half,  had  not  answered  at  all.  As  this  method  of  propoganda  seemed 
to  have  failed,  another  method  was  proposed,  namely,  "that  this  association 
recommend  to  several  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  associations  the 
appointment  of  committees  and  correspondents  from  their  own  bodies  who  shall 
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address  the  apothecaries  of  their  respective  sections  upon  the  object  of  this  associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  its  designs." 

The  various  reports  and  discussions  on  the  sale  of  poisons  also  gradually  as- 
sumed definite  form,  and  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  draft 
a  law  regulating  the  sale  of  poisons,  to  be  submitted  to  the  association,  and  if  ap- 
proved, to  be  presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  several  states.  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  members  to  take  part  in  scientific  investigations  and  present  papers 
to  the  association,  two  prizes  for  the  two  best  essays  were  promised. 

The  question  of  a  proper  name  for  registered  apothecary  again  came  up  with- 
out producing  any  results.  As  some  parts  of  the  constitution  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  members,  a  committee  was  appointed  for  its  revision. 

THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

At  the  fourth  meeting  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1855,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  John  Meakin  of  New  York,  the  question  of  revision  was  again  discussed. 
That  this  revision  of  the  constitution  should  last  for  several  years  is  quite  natural. 
The  original  small  convention  of  druggists  of  a  few  colleges  had  now  become  a 
national  association,  with  members  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  naturally 
biought  different  ideas  and  differences  of  opinion  as  to  certain  leading  clauses. 
But  in  all  these  deliberations  we  notice  the  desire  of  every  one,  whether  he  was 
an  adherer  of  the  original  wording,  or  a  progressive  with  new  and  more  radical 
ideas,  to  discuss  the  matter  in  the  interest  of  better  and  higher  pharmacy,  and  to 
subordinate  all  personal  wishes  to  this  one  great  aim. 

One  peculiar  change  in  the  names  of  the  registered  pharmacist  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  meetings.  The  name  "pharmaceutist"  in 
the  constitution  is  changed  to  apothecary  so  that  in  Section  I,  Article  2,  mention 
is  made  of  "apothecary"  and  "druggist."  In  the  following  edition  of  the  constitu- 
tion, however,  the  word  "apothecary"  is  again  dropped,  and  the  word  "pharma- 
ceutist" replaced.  Section  VII  was  also  added  to  Article  2  on  the  election  of 
honorary  members.  This  Section  begins  with  the  words  "pharmacists,  chemists, 
and  other  scientific  men."  The  question  of  a  definite  name,  therefore,  had  not  yet 
been  settled. 

At  the  third  meeting  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  submit  a  design  of  a 
certificate  of  membership.  The  leading  spirit  of  this  committee  was  Mr.  Andrew 
Geier  of  Boston,  who  took  great  interest  in  a  proper  design  and  also  expended 
considerable  money  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Geier,  having  died  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  the  committee  wished  to  be  extended,  and  Mr.  William  Proctor,  Jr.  was  put 
in  his  place. 

From  a  resolution  passed  at  this  meeting,  "That  the  mere  publication  of  reports 
and  other  papers,  especially  reports  of  committees  not  unanimous,  shall  not  be 
considered  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the  Association,"  it  may  be  inferred 
that  even  at  that  time,  just  as  at  present,  opponents  often  made  the  Association 
at  large  responsible  for  expressions  fo  individual  members  or  of  committees,  and 
to  guard  against  this  misrepresentation  this  resolution  was  fortunately  passed. 

A  resolution  which  reappears  from  time  to  time  and  the  subject  of  which  has 
come  up  in  meetings  almost  to  the  present  day,  is  the  question  of  entertainment. 
It  could  easily  be  understood  that  pharmacists  of  the  places  of  meetings  consider- 
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ed  the  convention  an  honor  to  their  city,  and  extended  the  well-known  American 
hospitality  in  the  most  liberal  way.    The  resolution  reads : 

"Resolved,  That  as  a  body  we  decline  in  advance  any  convivial  or  other  entertainments, 
and  esteem  it  important  as  our  members  increase,  to  prevent  the  practice  of  the  last  three 
years  in  this  respect,  from  being  considered  a  precedent  for  the  future." 

As  in  previous  meetings,  we  again  find  reports  of  a  committee  appointed  "to 
enquire  whether  any  and  what  amendments  are  required  to  the  law  regulating  the 
importation  of  drugs  and  medicines,  to  render  it  more  efficient,  uniform  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public  at  large."  The  gist  of  these  reports  always  emphasized 
the  need  of  educated  and  able  men  for  collectors  of  the  places  of  import,  as  well 
as  honest  inspectors  and  assayers.  The  fearless  language  in  which  this  com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Guthrie,  expressed  its  views,  taking 
the  firm  stand  against  "the  party  cry  of  the  age.;  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils," 
must  be  noted,  although  we  may  easily  understand  that  in  those  days,  where  the 
principle  of  spoils  permeated  both  political  parties,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
member,  this  plea  was  useless.  The  demand  for  officials  who  would  act  in  the 
interest  of  the  purity  of  drugs  alone,  was  like  a  cry  in  the  desert.  And  yet,  with- 
out doubt,  these  repeated  messages  and  resolutions  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Congress,  added  their  part  in  finally  producing  the  pure 
food  and  drug  law,  which  has  worked  such  a  revolution  in  the  quality  of  drugs. 

The  student  of  American  enonomic  history  knows  that  in  the  years  between 
1850  and  1860,  a  new  industry  arose  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape-vine,  and  it  was  principally  in  Ohio,  in  the  fertile  fields  and  hills 
around  Cincinnati,  that  the  first  successful  efforts  were  made  in  this  respect.  It  is 
therefore  natural  that  this  national  association  took  notice  of  this  new  industry. 
A  committee  appointed  at  the  third  meeting  on  motion  of  Mr.  William  Proctor, 
Jr.,  now  handed  in  a  very  interesting  report.  Unfortunately  the  author  of  this 
report  and  its  leading  spirit,  ]Mr.  AMlliam  Rehfuss  of  Cincinnati,  himself  a  large 
producer  of  wine,  had  died  before  the  meeting  and  in  his  place  Mr.  Ellis  F. 
Wayne  read  the  very  able  paper  on  the  growth  and  production  of  wines  in  the 
west,  and  on  catawba  brandy  and  tartar.  This  report  and  one  presented  the  fol- 
lowing year,  are  probably  the  most  interesting  scientific  reports  on  this  subject 
that  have  ever  been  rendered  in  chemical  or  pharmaceutical  associations. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  care  was  devoted  in  this  meeting  to  home  adultera- 
tion, and  the  able  stand  that  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  took  in 
those  days  against  the  adulteration  of  crude  drugs  as  well  as  finished  products, 
as  bought  in  a  great  many  shops,  show  the  earnest  and  fearless  spirit  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  in  1856.  held  at  Baltimore,  ]\Id.  we  notice  one  in- 
novation that  was  undoubtedly  of  great  advantage  to  the  Association.  Up  to 
this  time  the  new  president  had  always  been  elected  at  the  first  session  of  the 
meeting  and  immediately  installed  in  office.  It  was  therefore  impossible  for  him 
to  deliver  what  might  be  called  an  annual  report.  At  the  fifth  meeting  the 
change  was  made,  so  that  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, who  continued  in  office  for  the  first  day  and  the  new  president  was  elected 
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on  the  second  day  and  installed.  This  gave  the  retiring  president  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  an  address  at  the  first  session  of  the  meeting,  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  work  done  during  the  past  year  and  made  such  suggestions  and  proposi- 
tions as  seemed  to  him  serviceahle  and  necessary.  As  is  well  known,  this  custom 
was  further  extended  in  later  meetings,  and  greatly  served  to  improve  and  ad- 
vance the  usefulness  of  the  Association  and  help  to  bring  the  proper  subjects  to 
the  attention  of  the  members.  Thus  we  find,  at  this  meeting  for  the  first  time,  a 
real  presidential  address,  in  which  Mr.  John  Meakin  gave  some  excellent  advice 
for  the  guidance  of  the  meeting.  On  the  following  day  the  chair  was  surrendered 
to  the  newly  elected  president,  Mr.  George  W.  Andrews  of  Baltimore.  Besides 
this  change  in  the  order  of  business,  a  very  important  amendment  was  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Association,  by  dividing  the  Executive  Committee  into 
two  standing  committees,  and  appointing  the  Committee  of  Progress  of  Phar- 
acy,  which  ever  since  has  performed  its  work  independenly  as  a  separate  com- 
mittee, and  has  gradually  risen  to  that  perfection  which  has  for  years  character- 
ized its  work. 

A  further  addition  to  the  constitution  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  objects  of 
the  Association  (Article  I)  were  divided  into  five  different  sections.  These  five 
sections  are  well  known  to  every  member  of  the  Association,  having  been  cited 
many  times  since  then,  and  stand  in  our  constitution  today  almost  in  the  same 
words  as  at  that  time.  A  new  section  (7)  was  added  to  Article  II,  "of  the  mem- 
bers" creating  the  "life  members,"  after  paying  the  dues  for  ten  consecutive 
years.  In  this  division,  also,  the  word  "pharmaceutist"  is  retained.  Of  the  other 
committees  appointed  at  this  meeting,  the  committee  of  Syllabus  deserves  special 
attention,  which  two  years  later  handed  in  a  most  remarkable  and  exhaustive  re- 
port.    Mr.  William  Proctor,  Jr.  was  chairman  of  this  committee. 

The  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  report  on  a  certificate  of 
membership  sent  in  a  very  interesting  report,  in  which  the  design  of  the  adopted 
certificate  was  explained  in  detail.  It  is  too  long  to  reproduce  here,  but  any 
student  of  pharmacy  can  find  it  on  pages  10  and  11  of  the  Proceedings  of  1856. 
A  number  of  certificates  were  sold  at  that  meeting,  sufficient  to  cover  the  total 
expenses  of  the  committee. 

A  great  number  of  collected  unofificial  formulae  caused  quite  a  discussion,  and 
a  new  committee,  consisting  of  ten  members  representing  all  parts  of  the 
country,  was  appointed  to  continue  this  work  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  honorary  members  were  elected,  the  first  three 
being  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Thomas  Farrington  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Aladison  J.  Bailey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Guthrie  proposed  the  following,  which  was  accepted : 

"That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  great  inaccuracy  and  discrepancy  is  known  to  exist  in  the 
weights  and  measures  in  common  use  among  pharmaceutists  of  the  United  States,  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  take  this  subject  into  consideration  and  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting." 

This  committee  remained  in  existence  for  a  number  of  meetings,  and  their  re- 
ports form  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  some  of  the  proceedings. 

A  noteworthy  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Wayne  on  various  mineral  products. 
He  submitted  a  sample  of  parafifin  from  the  cannel  coal  of  West  Virginia,  and 
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stated  that  a  ton  of  the  coal,  when  distilled  at  a  moderate  temperature,  yielded 
from  700  to  800  pounds  of  liquid  products,  which,  when  subsequently  treated, 
furnished  50  pounds  of  parafifin.  Mr.  Wayne  suggested  that  paraffin  properly 
purified  would  answer  as  a  substitute  for  a  wax  and  that  an  oil  may  be  extracted 
from  the  liquid  products  obtained  by  superheating,  so  mild  in  quality  as  to  be 
substituted  for  lard  and  olive  oil  in  ointments,  thus  obtaining  both  wax  and  oil 
from  the  coal.  This  report  is  interesting  for  the  reason  that  it  shows  that  para- 
ffin and  paraffin  oil,  which  are  now  gained  exclusively  from  crude  petroleum, 
antedates  the  introduction  of  petroleum  and  its  various  products. 

Another  interesting  paper  presented  at  this  meeting  was  one  by  Mr.  Edward 
Parrish,  entitled,  "Pharmacy  as  a  Business,"  in  w^hich  harmony  between  the 
business  and  the  profession  of  pharmacy  is  defined.  It  is  a  paper  that  should  be 
read  by  all  those  who  erroneously  believe  that  a  commercial  pharmacist  cannot 
be  a  professional  man,  or  that  a  professional  pharmacist  must  necessarily  be  a 
poor  business  man. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Association,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  a  report  upon  the  expediency  of  having  the  Association  participate  in 
the  work  of  the  next  decenial  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  roll  of  mem- 
bers at  the  fifth  meeting  shows  that  from  the  original  nine  the  number  of  mem- 
bers had  risen  to  141,  of  whom  47  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

At  the  sixth  meeting  in  1857,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Charles  Ellis  was 
elected  president.  The  Nominating  Committee  this  year,  in  bringing  in  a  report, 
made  a  notable  change.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the  custom  to  select  the 
president  from  the  members  of  the  place  of  meeting,  intended  evidently  as  a 
compliment.  The  Nominating  Committee  presented  thr^e  names,  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Ellis  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  T.  B.  Guthrie  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Fish  of  Connecticut,  and  in  doing  so  considered  it  necessary  to  explain  their 
action.    They  said : 

"Our  reason  for  so  doing  is  because  this  is  the  first  instance  of  our  meeting  twice  in  the 
same  city.  By  following  former  precedents  we  should  select  our  presiding  officer  from  the 
place  of  our  meeting,  and  if  this  course  is  still  pursued  it  is  evident  that  a  president  cannot 
be  selected  from  the  rural  districts.  Although  the  Association  never  has  and  never  should 
sacrifice  merit  to  locality,  yet  the  committee  deem  the  present  time  a  suitable  one  to  make  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  nomination,  and  would  offer  three  names,  all  well  qualified." 

Consequently  the  following  motion  was  passed : 

''Resolved,  That  in  the  future  meetings  of  this  association,  the  nomination  for  president  be 
made  froni  the  members  at  large,  without  regard  to  the  precendent  which  has  hitherto  gov- 
erned us  in  selecting  that  officer  from  the  members  in  the  place  where  said  meetings  are 
held." 

I'rom  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  it  is  noticed  that  even  at  that 
early  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association,  lack  of  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
previous  meetings,  that  has  been  deplored  so  many  times  since,  already  existed, 
and  the  committee  made  a  plea  to  all  the  members  to  send  any  superfluous  copies 
that  they  might  have  in  their  possession. 

The  Coinmittee  on  Weights  and  Measures  presented  a  very  remarkable  re- 
port, comprising  ten  pages  of  the  proceedings,  which  show  the  earnest  attention 
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■given  to  this  subject,  and  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  unique  papers  of 
the  proceedings.  In  this  report  they  propose  a  decimal  system,  retaining  the  old 
names  of  weights  and  measures,  and  making  the  gallon  of  water  the  standard. 
The  question  of  tem])crature  and  density  is  entirely  ignored.  This  gallon  is  di- 
vided into  ten  pounds,  eacli  pound  into  ten  ounces,  each  ounce  into  ten  drachms, 
each  drachm  into  ten  scruples,  and  each  scruple  into  ten  grains.  The  weight  of 
a  grain  in  measure  is  also  the  lowest  weight,  and  rises  in  the  same  decimal  scale 
to  scruples  (ten  grains),  drachms  (ten  scruples),  ounce  (ten  drachms),  pound 
(ten  ounces),  and  stone  (ten  pounds),  so  that  one  gallon  of  water  would  weigh 
one  stone.  This  new  decimal  system  of  their  own  invention,  they  declared  to  be 
superior  to  the  French  system,  of  which  they  say,  "the  French  is  very  beautiful 
in  theory  and  is  calculated  to  charm  the  classical  man,  but  there  are  few  such  in 
trade  and  commerce."  The  proceedings  do  not  mention  any  discussion  or  re- 
marks relating  to  this  unique  report.  Perhaps  the  meeting  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  its  radical  proposition.  The  Committee,  however,  was  continued,  and 
Mr.  William  Proctor,  Jr.  and  Mr.  John  Meakin  added  to  it.  For  a  number  of 
meetings  this  subject  of  weights  and  measures  formed  one  of  the  leading  topics 
•of  debate,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  how,  under  the  guidance  of  men 
of  science,  the  Association  gradually  cleared  its  mind  and  worked  its  understand- 
ing up  to  the  general  metric  system. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Unofficial  Formulae  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Meakin  of  New  York,  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication 
with  discretionary  power.  We  find  about  twenty  pages  of  the  proceedings  de- 
voted to  these  formulae.  They  were  presented  by  various  members  from  diff- 
erent parts  of  the  country  and  printed  without  any  comment,  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  simplify  or  explain  them;  yet  this  part  of  the  proceedings  of  1857 
may  be  consiaered  as  the  first  attempt  to  publish  a  forerunner  of  the  National 
Formulary. 

The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  made  a  lengthy  report, 
recommending  that  a  committee  of  ten  should  be  appointed  to  "represent  the 
pharmaceutical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the  Northern,  Southern,  Eastern  and 
Western  States  in  a  preliminary  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia."  Realizing  that 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  not  being  an  incorporated  society, 
could  not  be  represented  at  the  convention  for  revising  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it 
was  proposed  that  their  report  should  be  handed  to  some  incorporated  college  of 
pharmacy,  and  the  committee  further  made  this  recommendation,  "that  a  com- 
mittee to  nominate  ten  members  for  a  Pharmacopoeia  Committee,  and  report  at 
a  future  sitting,  be  appointed  by  the  chair."  In  consequence  of  this  report  the 
desire,  not  to  say  necessity,  of  incorporating  the  Association  arose,  and  we  have 
hereafter  for  many  years,  a  Committee  on  Incorporation.  This  committee  re- 
ported at  various  meetings,  but  the  desired  result  was  not  reached  until  1888,  when 
the  act  of  incorporation  was  finally  obtained.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it 
took  an  agitation  of  thirty-one  years  for  this  committee  to  accomplish  its  aim. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  reported  that  according  to  the  instructions  re- 
ceived at  the  last  meeting,  they  sent  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Howard  Cobb,  urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  selecting  the 
right  person  for  the  position  of  collector  of  the  ports  of  entry  and  inspection  of 
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drugs.  They  also  state  that  a  similar  report  was  forwarded  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts College  of  Pharmacy,  by  all  the  medical  associations  of  that  state  and  also 
from  Philadelphia.    They  close  their  report  with  the  words : 

"A  most  efficient  officer  of  long  experience  has  been  displaced,  and  the  post  filled  by  one 
totally  unknown  to  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  apothecaries,  or  importers  of  the  city,  and 
who  claimed  the  appointment  solely  upon  the  score  of  his  political  services  and  qualifica- 
tions. The  Committee  feel  constrained  to  protest  in  their  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Association  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  against  the  prostitution  of  this  wise  and 
salutary  measure  to  the  mere  purposes  of  political  partisanship,  and  therefore  recornmend 
that  the  Association  take  such  action  as  shall  bring  this  matter  before  the  next  session  of 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  so  amending  the  law  that  it  shall  be  protected  from  such  man- 
agement as  nullifies  its  provisions." 

As  a  result  of  this  report  it  was  resolved  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  me- 
moralize  the  next  Congress  in  the  name  of  this  association  for  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  drug  law  as  shall  place  it  upon  a  better  basis  and  make  it  a  more  ef- 
fectual protection  to  the  community  and  the  interests  of  the  apothecary. 

The  same  clear,  concise,  and  fearless  language  that  is  shown  in  these  reports 
and  resolutions  is  also  found  in  a  report  presented  by  Mr.  Proctor  on  the  relation 
between  physicians  and  pharmacists,  and  the  physicians  were  urged  to  cooperate 
with  the  Association  to  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  relationship,  particularly 
as  to  the  dispensing  of  medicines  on  extemporaneous  prescriptions. 

Quite  a  number  of  scientific  papers,  as  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
as  well  as  voluntary  essays,  were  presented  at  this  meeting.  Two  of  these  de- 
serve special  mention,  presented  by  two  pillars  of  pharmacy,  one  by  Mr.  Edward 
Parrish,  the  other  by  Mr.  John  M.  Maisch.  Mr.  Parrish's  paper,  called  "Ethical 
Analysis"  is  rather  a  philosophical  one,  but  based  on  close  observation  both  of 
science  and  practice.  After  reviewing  the  different  methods  and  analyzing 
chemicals,  assays,  and  plants,  he  tries  to  apply  these  same  rules  of  analysis  to  the 
pharmaceutical  profession,  and  to  the  individual  pharmacist,  and  shows  how  an 
analysis  of  his  thoughts,  character,  and  actions,  might  be  of  service  to  himself 
and  to  the  profession  at  large.  His  paper  ends  in  a  number  of  questions  of  an 
ethical  nature,  questions  that  have  agitated  the  pharmaceutical  world  ever  since, 
questions  of  moral  standing  and  ethical  action  that  will  probably  continue  to  be 
discussed  and  analyzed  as  long  as  pharmacy  exists.  But  probably  no  other  paper 
delineates  so  well  the  character  of  this  prominent  man,  the  purity  of  his  methods, 
the  beauty  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  height  of  his  aims  in  his  profession.  It  might 
be  called  his  profession  of  faith  and  shows  that  in  the  turmoil  of  commercial  and 
political  upheaval,  which  filled  the  air  at  that  time,  his  mind  was  principally  filled 
with  those  ideal  thoughts  for  which  he  is  known  to  the  few  of  his  contemporaries 
that  still  live  and  which  he  reveals  to  us  in  this  paper  in  such  a  beautiful  way. 

The  other  paper,  by  Mr.  Maisch,  was  called  "On  the  use  of  our  indigenous 
plants."  It  is  the  first  paper  of  importance  that  Mr.  Maisch  presented,  and  it  may 
also  be  said  to  be  indicative  of  the  man.  Ex  unque  leonem.  He  urges  in  this 
paper  the  study  of  indigenous  plants  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  plants  from  the 
whole  world  as  then  used  in  medicine  by  domestic  ones.  He  urges  the  student  to 
look  for  them,  to  love  them,  to  analyze  them,  to  use  them.  He  shows  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  phases  of  the  vocation  of  pharmacy  to  use  leisure  hours  in 
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Ihis  direction.  His  language  is  simple,  but  clear  and  precise.  It  shows  his  love 
of  this  subject,  and  this  paper  may  be  called  the  outline  of  his  whole  future  life. 
What  he  here  urges  other  to  do,  what  he  proposes  as  so  much  worth  while,  he 
did  afterwards  in  the  many  years  of  his  useful  life  and  from  this  day  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  are  filled  with  the  most  interesting  and  useful  papers 
from  his  pen.  He  followed  this  article  shortly  afterwards  by  the  very  remarkable 
paper  on  "Essential  Oils"  in  the  proceedings  of  1858. 

THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

The  seventh  meeting  of  the  Association,  in  1858  was  again  held  at  Washington, 
and  Mr.  John  L.  Kidwell  of  Georgetown,  elected  president.  The  retiring  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  read  his  report  at  the  first  session,  and  gave  a  short  re- 
view of  the  history  of  the  Association  during  the  first  six  years.  This  meeting 
was  perhaps  the  most  scientific  of  the  first  decade,  as  a  great  number  of  scientific 
papers  were  presented  on  various  subjects.  The  Executive  Committee,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  prepared  a  list  of  forty  different  subjects  for  investigation  for  the 
ensuing  year,  allotting  each  one  to  a  member  who  took  special  interest  in  his  sub- 
ject, and  leading  men,  representing  both  the  commercial  and  scientific  sides  of 
pharmacy,  accepted  the  subjects.  -^  ,    j 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures,  which  in  18^7  had 
presented  such  a  unique  report,  again  occupied  many  pages  of  the  proceedings. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  were  evidently  in  a  doubtful  state  of  mmd,  and 
they  discussed  the  subject  by  philosophical  reflections  on  the  difficulties  and  in- 
firmities in  all  earthly  things  in  general,  and  in  weights  and  measures  in  particu- 
lar, without  presenting  anything  tangible.  In  a  prophetic  mood  they  expressed 
this  desire,  which  has  long  since  become  a  reality : 

"When  earth  shall  have  an  electric  current  encircling  it  from  the  Atlantic  shore  to  the 
Pacific  shore  conveying  its  messages  from  point  to  pomt  for  love  or  profit  at  least  its 
rommercia^wants  Ihould  be  known  in  uniform  words,  meaning  the  same  here  and  in  London 
i^P^ns  and^LiAon,  in  Constantinople  and  Sierre  Leone,  in  Rome,  if  she  has  anything  to 
sell  and  Norvvay  What  a  grand  idea  it  would  be  to  be  able,  as  we  shall  be,  to  flash  our 
orders  to  Londo^n  Liverpool  Berlin  and  Paris  for  any  wants  we  may  have  unsupphcd,  and 
when  Je  speak  of  po  mds  or  ounces  here  they  understood  the  same  thcre^  Or  still  more,  if 
we  extend  the  limit  of  our  orders  to  the  remoter  nations,  to  know  that  the  same  uniformity 
tendered  the  ordTrs  as  intelligible  in  one  portion  of  the  world  as  another  The  members  of 
tS  Association  r^ay  not  live  to  see  this  but  it  is  not  a  prophecy,  for  the  lines  have  gone 
across  the  conquered  eas  that  proclaim  the  harbinger  of  such  a  day;  and  though  it  may  be 
far  off  vet  the  time  will  come  when  a  uniform  currency  and  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  m^a'ures  wiirbe  one  of  the  indications  of  a  millennial  day,  awaking  harmony,  peace 
and  prosperity  in  all  the  lands  of  the  earth." 

A  supplement  to  this  report  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  Meakin,  who  evidently 
viewed  the  situation  in  a  clearer  and  more  practical  way,  and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  French  decimal  svstem,  modifying  it,  however,  m  so  far,  that  he 
proposed  a  centennial  scale  instead  of  a  decimal,  skipping  each  second  link.  He 
makes  the  centigram  the  unit,  the  gram  or  100  centigram  the  next  step,  and  the 
hectogram,  100  grams  the  following.  In  the  same  way  he  proposes  the  cen- 
tiliter and  liter.    No  action  was  taken  by  the  Association  and  the  committee  was 

continued. 

The  report  on  local  unofficial  formulae  greatly  enlarged  the  list,  which  were 
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ordered  printed  as  before.  The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  desired  amend- 
ments to  the  United  States  law  regulating  the  importation  of  drugs  and  chem- 
icals, read  a  petition  presented  to  Congress,  which  in  able,  concise,  and  fearless 
words  covered  the  subjects  as  discussed  in  the  former  proceedings.  A  member 
of  the  government  was  present  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  E.  J.  Brown  of  the  Patent 
Office,  and  made  some  very  interesting  statements  relative  to  the  introduction  of 
some  foreign  medicinal  plants  in  this  country.  As  a  result  of  his  remarks  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Patent 
Office  for  further  conference. 

The  subject  relating  to  the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  was  continued  as 
proposed  in  the  previous  meeting,  and  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
whom  the  accumulated  correspondence  and  suggestions  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject was  referred  for  further  report. 

Among  the  many  scientific  papers  presented  at  this  meeting,  two  are  worthy 
of  special  mention,  one  by  Mr.  I.  G.  Graham,  called,  "The  process  of  percolation 
or  displacement,  its  history  and  application  in  pharmacy."  While  today  this  sub- 
ject is  a  very  familiar  one  to  the  young  student  of  pharmacy,  it  was  certainly  an 
epoch-making  paper.  It  put  before  the  pharmacists  of  the  United  States  this 
method  of  making  preparations  in  a  clear  and  concise  way,  and  the  propositions 
made  by  a  number  of  teachers  in  this  direction,  particularly  Messrs.  Parrish  and 
Proctor,  gradually  bore  fruit. 

The  other  paper  was  that  of  Mr.  E.  R  Squibb  of  New  York,  called  "Notes 
and  suggestions  upon  some  of  the  processes  of  the  United  States  Pharmocopoeia, 
especially  directed  to  the  Committee  of  Revision."  This  paper,  comprising  nearly 
fifty  pages  of  the  proceedings,  is  typical  of  a  great  many  others  of  the  same  na- 
ture, all  directed  to  improve  the  methods  and  processes  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  shows  the  enormous  interest  that  professional  pharmacists  in  those  days  took 
in  the  new  work  that  was  put  before  them — the  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Mr.  Squibb's  paper  is  probably  the  most  complete  of  its  kind,  going  alphabetically 
through  the  whole  list  of  articles  in  pharmacy,  showing  in  a  clear,  short,  but 
scientific  manner,  the  defects  that  existed  and  proposing  new  methods. 

The  greater  part  of  the  proceedings  was  taken  up  by  a  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Syllabus,  which  committee,  however,  seems  to  have  resolved  itself  into  one 
man  who  was  its  guiding  spirit,  Mr.  William  Proctor,  Jr.  This  report,  compris- 
ing sixty-four  pages,  most  of  them  printed  in  very  small  type  in  order  to  save 
space,  may  be  called  a  work  on  "The  Practice  of  Pharmacy,"  which  indeed  it  is. 
It  deals  with  every  part  of  pharmaceutical  manipulation  that  may  be  mentioned 
and  taught  in  a  college.  It  represents,  we  might  say,  the  thorough  work  of  the 
author,  and  he  presents  it  here  to  his  fellow  teachers  and  fellow  members  of  the 
Association  in  this  disinterested  way.  Any  teacher  on  pharmacy  might  take  this 
Syllabus  as  his  guide  and  by  following  it,  know  that  he  does  his  work  well.  For 
although  many  things  have  been  changed  since  then,  many  new  methods  been  in- 
vented, and  many  drugs  and  chemicals  that  he  mentions  have  been  dropped  from 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  yet  the  fundamental  thoughts  have  remained  the  same,  and 
always  will  remain  the  same,  because  they  represent  the  fundamental  principles 
of  pharmacy,  good  practical  work  based  on  sound  scientific  theory. 
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THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

Boston  was  again  selected  as  the  place  for  the  eighth  annual  meeting,  which 
was  conducted  under  the  presidency  of  the  venerable  Mr.  S.  L.  Colcord.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  meetings  the  Association  ever  had,  interesting  both  to 
the  commercial  man  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  pharmacy.  The  retiring  presi- 
dent being  absent,  the  acting  president,  Mr.  Robert  Battey,  made  a  short  address 
which  dealt  largely  with  the  question  of  membership.  The  cause  for  this  was 
probably  the  report  that  the  Executive  Committee  presented  at  the  first  session, 
when  they  read  the  list  of  names  of  new  members.  They  reported  that  they  had 
an  additional  number  of  names,  but  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  these  men  were 
eligible  or  not.  The  proceedings  do  not  make  any  clear  statement  as  to  what  ob- 
jections existed,  but  from  the  arguments  made  on  the  subject  and  from  other  in- 
dications, we  may  surmise  that  some  of  the  candidates  belonged  to  the  eclectic 
and  homeopathic  schools  of  medicine  and  some  were  chemists  and  not  apothe- 
caries. The  Executive  Committee  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  whether  under  the 
rules  of  the  constitution  which  spoke  only  of  pharmaceutists  and  druggists,  these 
men  were  eligible.  A  notable  discussion  arose,  some  advocating  the  broadest 
liberality  of  accepting  members,  others  being  very  strong  and  set  in  their  opinion 
to  exclude  everyone  that  did  not  strictly  come  under  the  words  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  subject  w^as  finally  referred  back  to  the  Executive  Committee.  The 
acting  president  again  mentioned  this  subject  without  making  any  definite  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  question  was  left  undecided,  to  be  taken  up  at  the  next 
meeting.  In  connection  with  this  the  standing  of  delegates  from  pharmaceutical 
societies  or  colleges  in  reference  to  their  eligibility  as  members  was  also  discussed, 
and  the  question  raised  whether  the  Association  had  a  right  to  inquire  into  their 
character  and  ability.  After  various  remarks  on  this  subject  it  was  decided  by 
the  president  that  according  to  the  constitution  the  Association  had  no  right  to  do 
so  and  that  these  delegates  must  be  accepted  as  members  if  they  choose  to  become 
such.    This  policy  has  ever  since  been  followed. 

From  a  resolution  passed,  not  to  use  the  name  of  the  Association  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  we  infer  that  such  efforts  had  been  made  and  that  this  tendency  of 
certain  manufacturers  to  join  the  Association  for  this  purpose  already  then  ex- 
isted. 

The  question  of  a  charter  for  the  Association,  which  had  already  been  taken 
up  at  the  sixth  meeting,  brought  with  it  the  idea  of  having  a  permanent  meeting 
place,  as  the  opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that  this  was  necessary  for  the  granting 
of  a  charter.  At  various  meetings,  therefore,  from  now  on,  we  find  resolutions 
of  this  kind,  at  one  time  proposing  New  York  as  such  a  permanent  place,  at 
another  time  Washington,  D.  C,  at  another  time  Washington  was  proposed  as  the 
headquarters,  to  meet  there  every  five  years,  and  the  others  years  to  meet  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  Association 
that  all  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  and  that  the  migratory  character  of  the 
Association  was  thereby  preserved,  which  without  doubt  added  greatly  to  its  in- 
crease and  thereby  to  its  influence. 

The  question  of  cultivating  medicinal  plants  in  this  country  was  again  taken 
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up  and  it  is  remarkable  how  much  time,  thought,  and  labor  was  devoted  to  this 
subject.  Not  only  were  long  reports  presented,  but  also  a  very  voluminous  cor- 
respondence of  the  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  with  the  agricultural 
patent  office  at  Washington.  Special  papers  were  also  submitted  by  some  of  the 
leading  members,  dealing  with  certain  plants  and  certain  districts.  The  Agri- 
cultural Department  in  a  very  long  and  interesting  letter  to  Mr.  Kid  well,  the 
president  of  the  Association,  mentioned  a  number  of  plants  that  had  successfully 
been  cultivated  in  the  Propogating  Gardens  in  Washington,  and  living  specimens 
were  presented  at  the  meeting.  These  specimens  comprised  Melochia  or  Soap 
Plant  from  Eg^-pt,  Cork  Oak  from  Spain,  Green  Tea  from  China,  Wax  Tree  Plant 
from  Japan,  Wild  Chamamile  from  Russia,  Black  Tea  from  China,  Camphor 
Tree  from  China.  Among  the  papers  relating  to  these  subjects  the  most  notable 
is  that  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Tilden,  on  "Therapeutic  value  of  foreign  and  indigenous 
medicinal  plants."  The  committee  to  confer  with  the  authorities  in  Washington 
on  this  subject  was  continued. 

The  most  notable  report  of  this  meeting,  and  probably  of  all  the  meetings  of 
the  Association,  was  the  report  of  the  committee  on  weights  and  measures.  It 
comprises  more  than  100  pages  of  the  proceedings  and  is  the  most  exhaustive 
treatise  on  this  subject  that  has  probably  ever  been  written.  It  mentions  the  var- 
ious systems  of  measuring  and  weighing  of  all  civilized  peoples,  in  Asia  as  well 
as  Europe,  from  the  earliest  dates  of  history,  and  makes  comparison  and  draws 
conclusions  in  a  very  interesting  w^ay.  Any  student  of  this  subject  should  not  ne- 
glect to  study  this  report,  as  it  is  full  of  interesting  details,  facts,  and  conclusions. 
The  committee  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a  new  system  which  they  evolve 
themselves,  and  which  they  call  the  Octenary  System,  is  superior  to  any  other, 
and  they  propc>se  this  system  for  adoption.  The  principal  argument  in  favor  of 
this  system  is  the  binary  subdivision,  which  it  admits,  and  they  say  in  a  prophetic 
mood,  "We  assure  that  its  adoption  is  only  a  question  of  time."  "We  must  avow 
our  belief  that  France  will  be  the  first  of  nations  to  hail  its  advent  and  welcome 
its  adoption."  The  author  of  this  remarkable  treatise  on  weights  and  measures 
was  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  in 
the  proceedings,  right  after  this  report  of  the  Committee  on  W'cights  and  Meas- 
ures, and  its  strong  and  enthusiastic  recommendation  of  this  new  octonary  sys- 
tem, the  committee  on  the  revision  of  thePharmacopoeia,  in  a  very  quiet  way, 
recommends,  two  pages  later,  to  the  commission  of  revision,  the  charges  in  the 
system  of  weights  and  measures  that  had  been  made  in  Great  Britain.  The  prop- 
osition agreed  upon  was  to  substitute  the  avo'rdupois  weight  with  the  Troy  form. 
This  report  on  the  revision  of  the  Pharniacapoeia  is  also  a  very  exhaustive  and 
interesting  one,  and  deals  with  a  great  many  articles  and  preparations  for  which 
changes  or  additions  were  recommended.  It  was  submitted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Edward  Parrish  of  Philadelphia. 

In  a  similar,  able  way  the  question  of  Home  Adulteration  was  treated  and  a 
great  many  instances  of  adulteration  cited.  As  a  characteristic  sign  of  the  times 
and  the  tendency  to  adulterate  almost  everything,  it  was  mentioned  that  there  was 
in  the  open  market  an  article  which  was  sold  under  the  name  of  "the  great  adul- 
terator," which,  according  to  the  originator,  could  be  used  to  adulterate  almost 
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any  chemical  in  the  market.  This  adulterator  was,  according  to  the  committee, 
selenite  or  sulphate  of  lime.  It  was  imported  into  New  York  in  enormous 
quantities  and  there  powdered  for  use. 

An  effort  to  write  a  "History  of  pharmacy  and  its  progress  as  a  science  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,"  was  made  by  Mr.  James  O'Gallagher  of 
St.  Louis,  in  a  very  able  paper  that  is  full  of  interesting  facts  to  students  of  phar- 
macy. 

In  these  proceedings  we  also  find  the  first  mention  of  pepsin,  which  then  began 
to  be  known  to  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions.  Mr.  A.  Cushman 
of  New  York  wrote  a  very  interesting  paper  on  this  subject,  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  article  and  gave  the  views  of  various  physiologists  and  scientists  on  its 
value.    As  the  Latin  synonym  he  gives  "Chymosin  Gasterase." 

The  most  important  papers  of  this  meeting  were  written  by  Messrs.  John  M. 
Maisch  and  William  Procter,  Jr.  Mr.  Maisch's  paper  was  on  the  behavior  of  es- 
sential oils  to  iodine  and  bromine,  and  may  be  considered  a  succedaneum  to  his 
paper  presented  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting  in  1858.  Many  of  the  tests  and 
investigations  that  he  recommended  in  this  paper  have  been  retained  by  the  sci- 
entific world  to  the  present  day  and  bespeak  the  infinite  care  and  great  working 
capacity  of  the  author.  Mr.  Proctor  furnished  a  very  able  paper  on  "Formulae 
for  fluidextracts  in  reference  to  their  more  general  adoption  in  the  next  Phar- 
macopoeia." Without  going  into  the  details  of  this  remarkable  and  exhaustive 
paper,  it  may  be  stated  that  nearly  all  his  recommendations  later  found  their  way 
into  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  in  many  instances  the  exact  wording  of 
the  process  as  he  recommended  it  have  been  retained. 

THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 

In  the  following  year,  1860,  the  Association  again  met  in  New  York  for  its 
ninth  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Kirstead  of  New  York  was  elected  presi- 
dent. After  the  introductory  remarks  of  the  president  the  report  oi  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  always  formed  the  first  part  of  the  proceedings.  It  can  be  in- 
ferred that  a  great  many  of  the  manuscripts  presented  for  publication  were 
written  very  carelessly,  and  the  Executive  Committee  requested  that  the  manu- 
scripts be  fairly  and  legible  written  and  in  a  proper  state  to  be  given  to  the 
printer,  and  "all  papers  and  manuscripts  not  so  submitted  to  be  excluded  from 
the  report  unless  delay  be  granted  by  the  vote  of  the  association."  This  rather 
catagorical  demand  which  they  presented  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  created  a 
long  discussion,  but  was  finally  not  accepted. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  papers  ever  presented  to  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical- Association  was  the  address  of  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  Samuel  L.  Col- 
cord.  In  this  address  the  chairman  deals  with  all  the  various  subjects  that  were 
then  of  interest.  He  first  regrets  the  delay  in  issuing  the  proceedings,  he  re- 
views the  reasons  for  it,  and  urges  the  authors  and  committees  to  be  more  prompt 
and  exact  in  remitting  their  copies.    He  says : 

"I  see  no  reason  why  our  proceedings  should  not  be  published  within  thirty  days  after 
adjournment." 
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Speaking  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  he  touches  the  subject  of  the  broader 
and  wider  sphere  of  the  Association  to  which  it  should  aspire,  and  closes  this 
appeal  with  the  wonderful  words : 

"Taking  this  view  of  the  subject  into  consideration,  a  charter  with  educational  powers  con- 
ferred, from  some  State  encouraging  such  efforts,  would  answer  our  purpose  better  than 
one  from  the  general  government.  We  could  then,  in  addition  to  encouraging  local  schools 
and  colleges  of  pharmacy,  organize  a  learned  faculty  on  a  uniform  national  basis:  con- 
ferring on  them  the  power  of  examinig  candidates  and  conferring  degrees,  granting  diplo- 
mas and  certificates  of  qualification.  The  appointment  of  professors  could  be  made  from 
the  professors  of  any  colleges  or  schools  already  organized,  and  as  many  could  be  appointed 
as  would  be  required  from  time  to  time.  Lectures  and  courses  of  instruction  prepared  by 
them  and  approved  could  then  be  at  the  service  of  any  num])er  of  pharmaceutists  or  assist- 
ants who  would  properly  organize  to  receive  them,  by  paying  only  the  expense  of  their 
delivery,  leaving  it  at  their  option  to  choose  from  any  of  the  professors  thus  appointed, 
whose  services  could  be  secured  at  the  terms  mutually  agreed  upon.  It  would  then  become 
an  object  for  men  of  talent  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  office  and  pursue  it  as  a  business, 
by  having  sufficient  number  of  such  classes,  especially  if  the  professors  were  connected  with 
laboratories,  botanical  gardens,  etc." 

When  he  speaks  of  the  question  of  adulteration  he  closes  with  the  words : 

"I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  you  the  duty  as  well  as  policy  of  making  no  compromise 
with  adulterations  and  adulterators.  If  there  is  any  sin  that  should  be  exposed  and  pun- 
ished, it  is  that  which  lurks  unseen  and  works  misckief  and  death  upon  innocent  parties." 

In  equally  strong  and  beautiful  words  he  speaks  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  hoping 
that  we  may  expect 

"in  due  time  a  national  work  that  should  carry  weight  and  authority  with  it  sufficient  to 
do  away  with  all  private  formulae  for  official  preparations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Phar- 
macopoeia will  be  a  work  of  fixed  and  available  standards,  and  that  all  who  follow  the 
profession  of  pharmacy  will  strictly  conform  to  it,  that  we  may  have  one  uniform  standard 
throughout  the  country,  no  matter  how  great  a  change  it  may  make  in  the  preparations  that 
have  been  previously  in  the  market." 

\\'hen  he  speaks  of  the  conflict  that  sometimes  exists  between  commercial  and 
professional  pharmacy  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  duty  to  be  per- 
formed and  says : 

"As  to  the  medicinal  articles  in  which  we  deal,  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  create  a  demand 
for  pure  medicines  of  reliable  quality,  as  the  only  safe  articles  for  our  patrons  to  purchase: 
we  should  therefore  strive  to  create  a  demand  for  this  class  of  goods  in  preference  to  the 
medium  and  lower  grades  of  quality." 

Finally  he  gives  some  beautiful  advice  to  the  young  student  or  practitioner  in 
pharmacy,  saying: 

"Should  his  heart  be  bent  on  a  life  of  usefulness,  a  determination  to  explore  and  master 
the  mystery  and  detail  of  the  business,  and  acquire  confidence  to  stand  before  his  customers 
as  one  that  can  answer  their  wants  equal  to  any  competitor,  and  secure  a  list  of  personal 
friends  from  among  them :  should  he  explore  the  sciences,  and  investigate  theories  con- 
nected with  his  business,  as  amusements  or  pleasures,  storing  up  knovvledge  for  truth's  sake, 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  those  in  similar  pursuits,  and  make  friends  from  among  the 
stars  of  his  own  profession,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  records  of  those  denied  a 
personal  acquaintance :  society  would  seek  him  for  his  worth,  the  mortar  would  yield  him 
pleasure,  the  graduate  would  be  to  him  a  cup  of  happiness,  and  the  outside  world  would 
form  to  him  a  concentrated  variety  of  the  same  happiness  which  other  people  enjoy." 

The  whole  address  is  characteristic  of  the  man.  In  it  he  pours  out  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  his  heart;  his  infinite  love  for  his  profession,  his  readiness  to  work, 
his  courage  to  face  every  difficulty  that  besieged  his  vocation,  his  great  confidence 
in  the  bright  future  of  professional  pharmacy,  his  broad  experience  in  all  pharma- 
ceutical subjects,  his  clearness  of  vision  in  giving  advice  to  the  young — all  these 
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are  reflected  in  this  beautiful  address  couched  in  simple  but  effective  language. 
It  should  be  held  up  as  a  confession  of  faith,  and  should  be  recommended  to 
every  student  of  pharmacy  in  every  college  in  the  country. 

That  the  Association  was  not  afraid  of  too  large  a  volume  of  work  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  report  of  the  committee  to  present  subjects  for  investigation  for 
the  following  year.  It  proposed  a  list  of  fifty  subjects,  practical  and  professional, 
each  one  being  assigned  to  one  member. 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  some  time  to  accompany  the  meetings  with  exhibits 
of  chemicals,  drugs,  galenicals,  and  other  articles  of  interest  to  the  pharmacist. 
Each  year  a  committee  was  appointed  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting  to  examine 
this  exhibit  and  make  a  report  to  the  Association.  The  exhibitors  were  not  only 
wholesale  dealers  and  manufacturers,  but  very  often  retail  druggists  brought  the 
results  of  their  laboratory  and  yearly  work  to  the  knowledge  of  their  colleagues 
with  good  results. 

A  somewhat  heated  debate  again  took  place  on  the  question  of  membersh'ii), 
two  of  the  leading  men  taking  opposing  sides,  Mr.  Edward  Parrish  taking  the 
view  of  admitting  everyone  who  was  in  any  way  qualified,  while  Mr.  E.  R. 
S'quibb  advocated  a  restriction  of  membership.  One  of  his  remarks  closes  with 
the  words : 

"If  you  take  in  tliese  men  (meaning  some  eclectics  and  chemists)  you  certainly  will  drive 
me  out  of  the  Association." 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  Association,  and  the  question  was  left  open. 

As  the  following  year  was  to  be  the  decennial  meeting  of  the  Association,  it 
was  proposed  to  prepare  a  notice  of  the  work  of  the  first  ten  years  and  Mr. 
Thomas  S.  Wiegand  of  Philadelphia  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  that  duty. 
When  the  newly  elected  president,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Kirstead,  took  the  chair,  he 
foreshadowed  in  his  remarks  the  dangers  that  surrounded  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  from  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  saying: 

"At  a  time  when  sectional  strife  and  jealousy  has  sown  the  seed  of  discord  in  almost 
every  widespread  organization :  when  not  only  political,  but  even  religious  questions  have 
been  embittered  by  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion — it  has  been  eminently  gratifying  in  such 
times  to  witness  the  dignified  indifference  with  which  this  scientific  body  has  'pursued  the 
even  tenor  of  its  way."  No  clamor  of  demagogues  has  found  an  echo  here.  No  factious 
whisper  has  ever  disturbed  your  harmony.  With  true  patriotism  and  philanthrophy  you  have 
met  year  after  year,  from  North  and  South,  from  East  and  West,  to  discuss,  like  brothers, 
questions  involving  the  common  good  of  all." 

He  little  presaged  that  the  very  reason,  the  absence  of  which  he  blessed,  would 
prevent  the  decennial  meeting.  It  was  planned  to  hold  this  meting  in  St.  Louis, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  find  out  ways  and  means  of  having  a  larger 
attendance  there  than  at  any  of  the  previous  meetings.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  W'eights  and  Measures  is  not  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  1860.  It  is 
only  mentioned -that  a  debate  took  place  on  the  same  and  that  finally  Mr.  Squibb 
offered  a  resolution  which  was  adopted,  namely: 


rm- 
for 


"That  in  the  judgment  of  the  association  it  is  expedient  and  practicable  in  the  official  fo 
ulae  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  abolish  the  use  of  measures  of  capacity,  and  to  substitute  ^v^. 
absolute  weights  and  measures  the  term  parts,  meaning  parts  by  weight :  and  that  this  asso- 
ciation recommends  such  a  change  as  the  most  simple,  practicable,  and  effective  one  that  can 
be  at  present  made." 
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In  connection  with  this  another  resolution  was  passed,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  Business  Committee,  whose  chairman  was  also  Mr.  Squibb,  namely : 

"That  the  change  of  weights  recently  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Council  for  con- 
solidation and  revision  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  by  which  change  the  table  of  avoir- 
dupois weight  is  adopted,  with  a  new  division  of  the  avoirdupois  into  480  parts,  to  be 
called  grains,  meets  the  approval  of  this  association,  and  is  recommended  for  adoption  in  the 
National  Pharmacopoeia." 

A  very  large  part  of  the  proceedings  was  taken  up  with  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  which  indeed  showed  a  zeal  and  working  capac- 
ity to  a  remarkable  degree.  A  long  discussion  also  took  place  on  the  question  of 
the  sale  of  poisons,  in  which  a  great  many  medical  men  from  New  York  who  had 
been  invited  to  the  meeting,  took  part.  A  new  poison  law  of  the  state  of  New 
York  formed  the  subject  of  discussion.  Many  interesting  views  were  advanced 
and  the  relationship  between  physicians  and  pharmacists  in  the  prescribing  and 
dispensing  of  poisons  ventilated  at  length.  However,  no  action  was  taken  at  the 
meeting,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  following  year. 

A  small  voluntary  paper  presented  by  Mr.  John  Faber  of  New  York  on  "Re- 
marks on  manufacturing  pharmacy"  was  received  with  great  favor.  Mr.  Faber 
recommended  in  this  paper  strongly  the  preparing  of  galenicals  in  the  shops.  He 
pointed  out  the  advantages  that  the  apothecary  w^ould  gain  by  making  his  own 
tinctures  and  fluidextracts  and  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  benefit  that  the  ap- 
prentices and  young  assistants  would  derive  by  seeing  and  doing  such  work. 
Nearly  all  the  leading  men  present  at  this  meeting  endorsed  this  paper  and  ex- 
pressed their  approval. 

With  this  meeting  the  first  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  may  justly  be  closed.  The  meeting  of  the  following  year,  which 
would  have  been  the  decennial  one,  did  not  take  place,  and  when  the  Association 
met  again  in  1862,  it  did  so  under  different  political  conditions.  Hardly  ever  did 
an  association  fulfill  its  purpose  in  such  a  decided  way  as  did  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  its  first  ten  years.  The  membership  had  risen 
from  9  to  501.  It  had  gained  the  attention  of  the  pharmacists  and  local  associa- 
tions of  the  country,  it  had  made  itself  known  to  the  government  at  Washington. 
It  had  been  instrumental  in  forming  a  great  many  associations  in  various  states, 
it  had  advanced  the  cause  of  education  and  encouraged  the  colleges  to  additional 
work  and  higher  aims.  It  had  attracted  to  its  ranks  all  the  leading  pharmacists 
of  that  time  in  the  United  States,  as  its  roster  will  show.  It  had  created  a  val- 
uable pharmaceutical  literature  through  the  work  of  the  committee  on  the  prog- 
ress of  pharmacy,  it  had  collected  a  treasure  of  information  and  put  this  at  the 
disposal  of  everybody  who  wished  to  avail  himself  of  it.  It  had  raised  the  pro- 
fessional spirit,  not  only  among  its  own  members,  but  among  the  pharmacists  all 
over  the  country.  Its  thought,  investigations,  works  and  deeds  had  given  it  the 
undisputed  right  to  existence  and  leadership  among  the  pharmaceutical  profession 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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A  FEW  rOINTS  ON  FIRE  INSURANCE.* 


WALTER    KOTHWELL,    IIATBORO^    PA. 


How  much  fire  insurance  he  should  carry  on  his  stock,  and  in  what  companies 
to  carry  it,  is  a  question  which  confronts  the  drug^gist  as  it  does  every  other 
business  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few  give  to  this  question  the  attention  which 
it  deserves,  because  next  to  having  something  which  will  burn  up,  the  most 
important  thing  to  know  is  that  somebody  will  make  good  to  you  if  it  docs  burn 
up.  Now,  I  take  it  that  there  is  no  one  who  will  deny  the  importance  of  owning 
property,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  will  agree  that  the  more  one  does  own,  the  better 
off  he  is.  As  stated,  next  in  importance  to  being  the  owner  of  something,  the 
more  the  better,  it  is  to  know  that  if  it  should  be  destroyed  some  one  will  make 
good  the  loss,  and  yet  this  feature  next  in  importance  is  frequently  disregarded. 

How  Much  Insurance  Should  One  Carry F  This  naturally  depends  first  of  all 
upon  the  value  of  one's  property,  and  then  on  how  the  owner  is  financially  situ- 
ated. Whether  the  property  is  located  in  so-called  fire  proof  buildings,  or  in  frame 
shacks,  should  never  control,  because  in  both  instances  the  property  is  subject 
to  destruction  by  fire,  and  the  cost  of  carrying  insurance  is  dependent  upon  the 
relative  safety  from  fire  loss.  The  man  whose  risk  is  located  in  a  so-called  fire 
proof  building  owes  just  as  a  great  a  duty  to  himself  and  those  dependent  upon 
him  to  carry  insurance,  as  does  the  man  whose  risk  is  located  in  an  easily  de- 
stroyed building,  and  the  one  can  afford  to  do  so,  because  he  will  secure  his 
insurance  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  will  the  other.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated 
that  as  a  general  rule  the  amount  of  insurance  one  should  carry  depends  upon 
the  value  of  the  property,  and  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  particular  indi- 
vidual, and  both  of  these  features  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  separate 
consideration. 

The  lvalue  of  Property.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  druggist  can  know  the 
value  of  his  property,  unless  he  makes  an  inventory  at  regular  intervals.  To 
correctly  insure  property  the  very  first  essential  is  an  annual  inventory.  This 
inventory  should  be  made  each  year  at  about  the  same  time.  It  should  be 
accurately  made ;  there  ought  to  be  no  estimating  or  guess  work  about  it.  After 
the  inventory  is  compiled,  unless  one  has  a  fire  proof  safe  at  his  store,  it  is  best 
to  keep  it  at  some  other  place.  At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  touch 
upon  some  of  the  added  advantages  of  having  an  annual  inventory,  aside  from 


*Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
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taking  it  as  a  basis  for  the  amount  of  insurance  to  be  carried.  An  inventory 
is  essential  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  a  fire  loss.  The  man  who  is  without  an 
accurate,  up-to-date  inventory  is  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  in  case  he  has  a 
fire  of  any  consequence.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  no  insurance  company  would  undertake  to  pay  your  loss  on  your  say  so. 
They  have  a  right  to  know  that  the  property  of  which  you  claim  to  be  possessed 
was  actually  contained  in  the  building,  for  without  having  fair  means  of  proving 
this,  a  man  might  claim  to  have  $10,000  worth  of  property,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  he  has  only  $5000  worth  of  property.  Therefore,  when  you  have  a  fire 
you  are  supposed  to  prove  what  has  been  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  how  are  you 
going  to  do  it,  unless  you  have  an  annual  inventory,  and  a  record  of  your  pur- 
chases and  sales.  The  man  who  has  such  annual  inventory  and  record,  may  rest 
easy,  while  the  man  without  such  inventory  has  neglected  one  of  his  most  im- 
portant duties,  which  in  case  of  fire  will  bring  innumerable  annoyances  and 
difficulties. 

After  Value  Ascertained,  How  Much  Insurance  to  Carry.  Having  ascertained 
the  value  of  your  property,  and  in  doing  this  having  allowed  for  depreciation 
on  fixtures  and  on  stock  which  is  more  than  a  year  old,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  decide  on  the  amount  of  insurance  to  carry.  As  already  stated,  this  in  part 
must  be  controlled  by  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  particular  individual.  If 
a  man  is  heavily  in  debt,  he  should  carry  full  insurance ;  he  owes  it,  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  his  creditors  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him.  If  a  man 
has  practically  all  of  his  worldly  possessions  in  one  place,  he  should  carry  full 
insurance,  or  at  least  insurance  up  to  eighty  (80)  per  cent,  of  the  property 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  if  only  a  comparative  small  part  of  one's  property 
is  located  in  one  given  place  subject  to  destruction  in  one  fire,  and  is  not  greatly 
in  debt,  if  any,  then  the  matter  of  insurance  is  largely  one  of  choice.  Those 
who  have  their  property  widely  distributed,  so  that  one  fire  is  likely  to  destroy 
only  a  small  fraction,  can  afford  to  carry  their  own  insurance  in  part,  and  to 
them  the  matter  of  how  much  insurance  to  carry  is  not  so  important,  but  it  is 
rather  the  rule  that  druggists  are  not  in  that  position,  and  consequently  they  are 
usually  in  need  of  insurance,  and  should  usually  carry  an  amount  up  to  the  full 
value  of  their  property,  or  at  least  up  to  eighty  (80)  per  cent,  thereof.  It  is  my 
judgment  from  the  experience  which  I  have  had,  that  the  man  who  has  an 
investment  up  to  $10,000  in  one  place,  which  represents  practically  all  that  he 
possesses,  should  carry  insurance  up  to  the  full  value  of  it.  He  certainly  should 
do  this  if  he  is  largely  in  debt ;  if  he  is  not  in  debt,  under  such  circumstances, 
insurance  up  to  eighty  (80)  per  cent  of  its  value  should  be  sufficient,  and  is  in 
keeping  with  good  business  judgment  and  conservative  management.  This  is 
particularly  true,  because  out  of  every  hundred  fires  not  more  than  five  are  total 
losses,  so  that  aside  from  the  chance  of  having  no  fire  at  all  is  a  further  one, 
that  in  case  of  fire,  in  ninety-five  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  the  fire  will  bring 
only  a  partial  loss.  The  above  rule  for  determining  the  amount  of  insurance  to 
carry  is,  after  devoting  such  study  as  I  have  been  able  to  give,  a  fair  one  to 
follow,  in  my  judgment.     Assuming  that  in  the  average  case  it  is  best  to  carry 
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insurance  up  to  at  least  eighty  (80)  per  cent,  of  the  property  vahie,  I  would  add 
that  where  the  premium  is  in  excess  of  $10.00  per  thousand,  it  is  always  well 
to  carry  insurance  under  the  eighty  (80)  per  cent.  Co-Insurance  Clause,  because 
depending  upon  different  sections  the  credit  allowed  for  the  use  of  the  eighty 
(80)  per  cent,  clause,  is  from  fifteen  (15)  to  twenty  (20)  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  charge,  but  in  such  case  it  is  imperative  to  know  that  the  amount  of 
insurance  is  at  least  equal  to  eighty  (80)  per  cent,  of  the  property  value,  for 
otherwise  the  assured  is  a  co-insurer  for  the  difference.  For  the  careful  business 
man,  the  man  who  takes  and  has  an  annual  inventory,  and  knows  the  value  of 
his  property,  the  Co-Insurance  Clause  is  always  of  advantage.  The  man  who 
does  not  know  the  value  of  his  property,  had  best  avoid  the  Co-Insurance  Clause. 

Where  to  Place  Your  Insurance.  This  part  of  my  subject  I  approach  with 
some  hesitancy.  It  however  is  my  endeavor  to  express  an  impartial  and  honest 
opinion,  entirely  separate  and  part  from  my  connections.  So  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand the  situation,  it  is  never  well  to  place  your  insurance  in  companies  or  con- 
cerns that  are  not  licensed,  and  that  are  thus  not  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  Insurance  Departments.  Even  with  such  supervision,  insurance  companies 
have  failed  and  will  fail,  but  without  such  supervision,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a 
gamble.  State  supervision  at  least  is  a  guarantee  of  a  company  having  the 
minimum  amount  of  capital  and  reserve,  which  under  the  law  is  required,  and 
the  requirement  for  which  has  been  determined  and  found  necessary  by  past 
experience.  Having  made  sure  that  the  company  or  companies  with  which  you 
would  place  your  insurance  are  properly  licensed  by  the  Insurance  Department, 
and  under  its  supervision,  then  it  becomes  a  question  to  decide  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merit  and  reliability  of  stock  companies  and  mutual  companies.  Stock  com- 
panies as  a  rule  are  undoubtedly  the  most  reliable  and  safest,  but  as  a  rule  also 
their  premium  charge  is  higher  than  is  that  of  mutual  companies.  Mutual  com- 
panies may  be  just  as  reliable  and  just  as  safe  as  are  stock  companies,  but  the 
careful  business  man  will  avoid  mutual  companies  which  have  not  accumulated 
a  substantial  reserve  and  surplus.  If  a  mutual  company  has  been  in  existence 
for  more  than  ten  years,  and  has  accumulated  a  substantial  cash  reserve  and 
surplus,  then  one  may  with  fair  assurance  place  trust  and  confidence  in  it,  but 
if  it  is  still  in  its  experimental  stage,  or  without  substantial  reserve  and  surplus, 
then  it  is  my  advice  to  let  the  other  fellow  experiment  with  it.  With  mutual 
companies  you  are  always  running  some  risk,  that  you  do  not  run  with  stock 
companies.  In  short,  when  you  carry  your  insurance  in  mutual  companies  you 
insure  yourselves,  and  your  own  liability  and  responsibility,  coupled  with  that  of 
other  policy  holders,  determines  the  safety  and  reliability  of  your  insurance, 
whereas  in  stock  companies,  the  stockholders  are  the  ones  who  have  put  up 
their  money  to  assure  safety,  reliability  and  ability  to  meet  losses.  In  the  one 
case  you  insure  yourself;  in  the  other  case,  the  other  fellow  insures  you.  With 
all  fairness  and  honesty,  it  must  be  the  general  advice,  that  unless  a  man  has  the 
time,  knowledge  and  opportunity  to  study  the  reliability  of  a  mutual  insurance 
company,  it  is  better  for  him  to  avoid  them,  and  place  his  trust  and  confidence 
in  stock  companies. 
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MODIFIED    FORMULA    FOR   ARSENIC    ANTIDOTE. 


OTTO  RAUBENHEIMER,  PH.  G. 


The  importance  of  an  official  antidote  for  arsenical  poisoning  is  recognized  by 
all  the  pharmacopoeias.  These  official  antidotes  can  be  properly  divided  into  four 
classes : 

1.  Freshly  precipitated,  moist  or  gelatinous  ferric  hydroxide,  which  is  official  in 
the  United  States,  the  French,  the  Spanish,  the  Italian  and  the  Roumanian 
pharmacopoeias. 

2.  A  mixture  of  calcined  magnesia  and  water,  the  so-called  Antidotum  Arsenici 
Album, — official  in  the  Austrian,  the  Greek  and  the  Russian  pharmacopoeias. 

3.  A  mixture  of  calcined  magnesia  and  water  with  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride, 
official  in  the  Belgian,  the  Danish,  the  Netherlands,  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Swedish  pharmacopoeias. 

4.  A  mixture  of  calcined  magnesia  and  water  with  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate, 
the  so-called  tersulphate,  which  is  official  in  most  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  namely 
those  of  Finland,  Germany  (Supplement),  Greece,  Hungary,  Japan,  Roumania, 
Russia,  Switzerland  and  the  Unied  States,  and  is  also  recognized  in  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Codex  published  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  preparation  of  ferri  hydroxidum  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  cold 
process  be  used;  for  instance,  by  the  double  decomposition  between  solution  of 
ferric  sulphate  and  ammonia  water  as  expressed  in  the  following  equation : 

Fe2(SOj3+6  NH,OH=2  Fe  (OH)3+3(NH,),SO,. 

If  heat  is  used  or  upon  prolonged  keeping  the  brown  ferric  hydroxide  will  be« 
changed  to  the  reddish  brown  ferric  oxhydrate  (FeoOg)  .Fe2(OH)6  or  FcaOg 
(OH) 2,  which  does  not  possess  the  power  of  combining  with  w^eak  acid  or  arsenic 
trioxide.  According  to  such  investigators  and  chemists  as  Bunsen  and  Berthold, 
the  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  is  an  effectual  arsenical  antidote  because 
it  forms  various  insoluble  basic  ferric  arsenites. 

Inasmuch  as  an  antidote  in  arsenic  poisoning  is  wanted  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
as  the  preparation  of  freshly  precipitated  ferric  hydroxide  takes  time,  the  United 
State  Pharmacopoeial  Revision  Committee  was  very  wise  indeed  in  admitting  a 
preparation  which  can  be  quickly  and  freshly  prepared,  namely,  ferri  hydroxidum 
cum  magnesii  oxido. 

The  modus  operandi  is  as  follows — 40  cc.  of  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  are  di- 
luted with  125  cc.  of  water  and  the  liquid  is  kept  in  a  well  stoppered  bottle  having 
the  capacity  of  about  one  liter.  Ten  gm.  of  magnesium  oxide  are  triturated  with 
cold  water  into  a  smooth  and  thin  mixture  and,  according  to  the  United  States 


*Read  and  demonstrated  with  specimens,  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Pharma 
ceutical  Association  at  Rochester,  June  26,  1912. 
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Pharmacopoeia  VIII,  this  is  then  transferred  to  a  bottle  capable  of  holding  about 
1000  cc.  and  sufficient  water  is  added  to  fill  it  about  three-fourths  of  its  capacity. 

Evidently  this  step  is  taken  so  as  to  be  able  to  shake  the  magnesium  oxide  mix- 
ture into  a  homogeneous  thin  magma  which  when  the  antidote  is  required  is  grad- 
ually added  to  the  diluted  ferric  sulphate  solution. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  by  keeping  the  magnesia  mixture  in  a 
bottle  only  three-quarters  filled  it  will  be  liable  to  absorb  CO,,  which  is  not  wanted 
in  the  finished  product.  The  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  very  correctly  calls  at- 
tention in  a  note  to  the  fact  that  for  the  rapid  preparation  of  this  antidote  to 
arsenical  poisoning  the  two  solutions,  or  rather,  the  iron  solution  and  the  magnesia 
mixture  should  always  be  kept  on  hand  in  separate  bottles  ready  for  immediate 
use. 

The  following  reaction  takes  place : 

Fe2(S04)3-f  3  MgO+3  H20=2  Fe(OH)3-^3  Mg  SO,. 

Besides  its  extemporaneous  preparation  this  medicament  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage that  the  magnesium  will  also  precipitate  the  arsenic  as  white  magnesium 
arsenite.  Besides  that  the  magnesium  sulphate  formed  will  at  the  same  time  act 
as  a  cathartic. 

The  preparation  is  unquestionably  a  more  efihcient  antidote  to  arsenic  than  either 
of  its  ingredients  by  themselves. 

The  average  dose  as  an  arsenical  antidote  is  120  cc. 

Every  practical  pharmacist  knows  that  magnesium  oxide  does  not  produce  a 
very  smooth  mixture  with  water  and  always  tastes  gritty,  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  preparing  milk  of  magnesia  by  this  method. 

Magma  magnesise  N.  F.  will  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  is  much  better  suited  for  the  preparation  of  the  arsenic  antidote.  As  can  be 
seen  from  the  present  National  Formulary  formula,  it  is  a  finely  precipitated  and 
suspended  magnesium  hydroxide,  5  gm.  in  100  cc. 

I  have  successfully  employed  milk  of  magnesia  in  the  preparation  of  arsenical 
antidote  for  years  and  found  that  it  produces  a  superior  preparation  containing 
the  ferric  hydroxide  in  a  finely  divided  state. 

10  gm.  MgO=14.5  gm.  or  in  even  numbers  15  gm.  Mg(OH)2,  the  slight  in 
crease  being  also  an  advantage,  and  this  quantity  is  represented  in  300  cc.  of  milk 
of  magnesia. 

My  modus  operandi  is  to  dilute  this  quantity  with  300  cc.  of  water  and  keep 
this  mixture  in  a  bottle  holding  about  one  liter.  Also  dilute  40  cc.  of  the  solution 
of  ferric  sulphate  (tersulphate)  with  260  cc.  of  water  and  keep  the  solution  in  an- 
other bottle.  When  wanted  add  the  iron  solution  gradually  to  the  magnesia  mix- 
ture and  shake  well  and  the  antidote  is  ready  for  administration. 

My  claims  for  the  superiority  of  the  preparation  made  according  to  the  modifi- 
cation are  as  follows : 

1.  The  finely  suspended  magnesium  hydroxide  in  the  milk  of  magnesia  form?  a 
smooth  and  finely  divided  magma  of  ferric  hydroxide,  as  can  be  easily  seen  by  the 
submitted  sample. 
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2.  Such  a  magma  unquestionably  has  therapeutic  advantages  in  combining  more 
readily  with  the  arsenic. 

3.  By  pouring  the  iron  solution  into  the  diluted  milk  of  magnesia  a  more 
voluminous  magma  will  be  obtained  than  by  the  reverse  as  directed  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  VIII. 

4.  Milk  of  magnesia  if  properly  prepared  is  practically  free  from  carbonate, 
while  magnesium  oxide  always  contains  some  carbonate,  excepting  when  recently 
calcined. 

In  conclusion  I  beg  the  pharmacists  to  keep  the  two  solutions  on  hand,  side  by 
side,  in  separate  bottles,  ready  for  immediate  use.  Very  fortunately  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  dispense  or  administer  this  antidote  very  often,  but  when  it  does 
happen,  for  instance,  during  the  summer  when  the  water  from  the  poison  fly 
paper  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach,  then  every  minute  is  precious.  Last  of  all. 
it  seems  to  me  an  actual  necessity  that  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  should 
contain  other  antidotes  besides  this  one  similar  to  the  Netherlands  Pharmacopoeia. 
Every  pharmacist  knows  that  in  cases  of  poisoning  the  public  run  to  the  nearest 
drug  store  and  many  lives  would  be  saved  by  having  a  table  of  antidotes  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  a  copy  of  which  standard  according  to  the  law 
must  be  on  hand  in  every  pharmacv  and  drug  store. 


ADULTERATED   CUBEBS. 


E.  M.  HOLMES,  F.  L.  S. 


The  difficulty  that  has  recently  occurred  in  connection  with  oil  of  cubebs  is  due 
to  the  admixture  in  varying  quantity  of  a  poisonous  variety  of  cubebs  known  in 
Java  as  Rinoe  badak,  which  is,  unfortunately,  regarded  in  that  island  as  a  form 
of  the  genuine  drug.  So  far  as  general  appearance  is  concerned,  as  well  as  in- 
ternal structure,  a  close  similarity  obtains  between  the  genuine  and  false ;  but  as 
in  other  plants,  such  as  in  the  bitter  and  sweet  almond,  or  as  in  the  bitter  and 
sweet  cassava,  a  poisonous  variety  may  closely  resemble  a  harmless  one.  There 
are,  however,  two  characters  by  which  this  poisonous  variety  of  cubebs  may  be 
recognized.  These  are  that  it  possesses  a  distinct  odor  and  flavor  of  mace,  and 
that  it  gives  a  yellowish  brown  color  when  a  fruit  is  crushed  and  strong  sulphuric 
acid  (specific  gravity,  1.843)  is  dropped  upon  it  on  a  white  saucer.  The  genuine 
cubebs  give  a  rosy  crimson  color  under  these  circumstances  in  all  its  varieties,  of 
which  there  are  several,  distinguished  by  microscopic  characters. 

The  mace-like  odor  is  most  easily  recognized  if  some  of  the  cubebs  are  enclosed 
for  a  time  in  a  bottle  or  tin  canister.  The  sulphric  acid  test  should  be  g,pplied  to 
several  dififerent  looking  fruits  picked  out  of  any  given  sample,  as  the  fruits  are 
often  mixed,  and  the  amount  of  adulteration  or  admixture  can  only  be  estimated 
in  this  way. 
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The  genuine  cubeb  fruits  vary  to  a  small  degree  in  size  and  in  external  appear- 
ance, so  that  a  summary  of  the  characters  thus  presented  may  prove  useful. 


GENUINE  CUBEBS. 


Piper  cubeba  var.  katoentjar 

(narrow  leuf) 

"  "         (broad    leaf).. 

var.   from   Purwedjo.... 

"  "      Kediri    

"  "      Malang    

var.  tiaroeloek   


Fruit 

Stalks 

m.m.  long 

m.m.  long 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

4 

5 

4-5 

9 

All  these  varieties  may  be  regarded  as  genuine  cubebs,  although  they  differ 
slightly  from  each  other  in  microscopical  characters.  The  var.  tjaroeloek,  which 
is  the  name  given  in  Java  to  the  long-stalked  true  cubebs,  is  generally  mixed  with 
the  typical  shorter-stalked  form,  and  is  only  recognizable  by  the  length  of  the 
stalk,  as  it  also  gives  the  crimson  reaction  like  the  others. 

All  the  above  varieties  of  Piper  cubeba  are  recognized  by  their  size,  the  char- 
acteristice  flavor,  and  the  regular  length  of  stalk,  which  is  uniform  for  each  variety, 
and  bv  the  blackish  color,  with  a  trace  of  bluish  tint. 


FALSE  CUBEBS. 


Six  of  these  belong  to  the  genus  Piper,  and  have  the  same  structure  as  cubebs, 
but  differ  in  size  and  miscroscopic  characters.    They  are  as  follows : 


Piper  Cubeba.  var.  badak. 
"  ribesioides,  Wall  . .  . 
"        crassipes,    Korth.... 

"        lowong,    Blume 

"       venosuiii,  C.  D.  Cr. . 
"        moUissimum,    Blume 


Fruit 


Stalk 


n.   long 

m.m.  long 

5 

5 

5 

7 

6 

10-13 

6 

6^ 

6-7 

12-14 

13 

17 

None  of  these  false  cubebs  give  the  crimson  coloration  with  sulphuic  acid. 

The  var.  badak  has  a  greyish  tint  and  a  mace-like  odor  and  taste.  The  P. 
ribesioides  a  brownish  tint  and  but  little  pungency.  The  P.  crassipes  are  larger, 
black,  have  a  cajuput  flavor  and  a  bitter  taste,  and  are  depressed  where  the  fruit 
joins  the  stalk,  which  is  generally  curved. 

The  P.  lozvong  has  a  short  stalk,  flattened  and  curved  at  the  free  end.  P. 
venosum  has  an  oval  shape,  and  a  long  stalk,  and  P.  moUissinium  is  twice  as  large 
as  ordinary  cubebs ;  they  are  known  as  Keboe  Cubebs  in  Java,  and  are  rarely  ex- 
ported mixed  with  other  cubebs.  The  P.  ribesioides  also  come  as  a  distinct  im- 
portation from  Perak,  and  are  rarely  mixed  with  the  true  cubebs.  The  other  false 
cubebs  are  readily  detected  by  being  free  from  any  stalk  and  having  a  different 
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character  internally.     In  true  cubebs  the  seed  inside  is  formed  of  a  solid  mass 
with  a  minute  embryo  at  the  apex. 

Three  other  false  cubebs  belong  to  other  natural  orders,  and  may  be  distin- 
guished as  follows : 

1.  Tetranthera  citrata,  one  seed  with  two  seed  lobes. 

2.  Bridelia  tomentosa,  two-seeded. 

3.  Rharnniis  species,  three-seeded. 

In  Tetranthera  citrata  the  embryo  of  the  seed  consists  of  two  seed  lobes,  which 
fill  the  fruit,  but  easily  separate,  and  have  a  lemony  taste.  In  Bridelia  tomentosa, 
the  fruit  is  seen  externally  to  consist  of  two  cells,  and  when  cut  open  each  cell  is 
seen  to  contain  one  seed.  In  Rhamnus  the  fruit  is  externally  three-celled,  and 
when  cut  open  is  seen  to  contain  three  small  stones  with  a  seed  in  each.  These 
are  collected  in  Java,  and  mixed  with  the  genuine  in  scarce  seasons.  The  false 
cubebs,  except  the  rinoe  badak,  are  not  known  to  be  poisonous. 

The  frequent  rise  in  price  of  cubebs  appears  to  be  partly  due  not  only  to  the 
occasional  failure  of  the  harvest,  but  to  the  fact  that  in  new  plantations  it  is  not 
possible,  until  the  plants  have  flowered,  to  distinguish  between  male  or  sterile,  and 
female  or  fruit-bearing  plants,  and  disappointment  in  this  respect  leads  to  the 
demolishing  of  the  plantations  and  growing  other  produce  instead  of  cubebs,  and 
collecting  wild  cubebs  such  as  the  five  kinds  mentioned  above,  besides  the  Rinoe 
badak,  which  is  included  in  the  cultivated  varieties.  The  adulteration  with  other 
fruits  probably  takes  place  when  the  crop  is  a  poor  one. 

SUMMARY  OF   MISROSCOPIC  CHARACTERS. 

The  following  analysis  of  microscopic  characters  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J. 
Small,  Ph.  C,  and  may  be  found  of  use  to  analysts  who  need  exact  data  for  legal 
or  trade  purposes.  The  species  not  easily  distinguished  by  external  appearance  are 
here  given : 

I. — Cubebs  giving  red  reaction  with  H2S'0^ — 

1.   (a)  Rinoe  katoentjar  (narrow  leaf)  : 

Stone  cell  of  epicarp. — Average  length  23.2  microns,  greatest  length  30.8 
microns. 

Stone  cell  of  endocarp. — Two  rows  of  isodiametric  cells  with  large  open 
lumen. 

(b)   Rinoe  katoentjar   (broad  leaf)  : — 

Stone  cells  of  epicarp. — Average  length  30  microns,  greatest  length  46.2 
microns.     Average  width  of  lumen  3  microns,  greatest  width  10  microns. 

Selerenchyma  of  endocarp. — One  row  of  radically  elongated  cells.     Av- 
erage length  77  microns,  greatest  length  92.4  microns. 
3.  Piper  Cnbeba  from  Djokjokarta: 

Selerenchyma  of  endocarp. — One  row  of  radically  enlongated  cells.     Av- 
erage length  107.8  microns,  greatest  length  130.9  microns. 
3.  Piper  Ciibcba  from  Djokokarta: 
Hypodermis  present. 

Scattered  stone  cells  in  inner  parenchyma  in  sections  from  lower  half  of 
fruit. 

Stone  cells  of  endocarp  in  one  to  two  rows. 

Inner  row  continuous,  cells  radially  elongated,  isodiametric. 

Outer  row  interrupted ;    cells  tangentially  elongated. 
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4.  Piper  Cuheba  from  Kediri : 

Scattered  tangentially  elongated  cells  in  inner  parenchyma. 
Stone  cells  of  endocarp  in  one  or  two  rows. 
Inner  row  continuous,  cells  radially  elongated. 
Outer  row  interrupted,  cells  isodiametric. 

5.  Piper  Ctibeba  from  Malang: 

Stone  cells  of  epicarp  large  with  open  lumen. 

Inner  layer  of  endocarp.  (One  row  of  isodiametric  stone  cells  interrupted 
by  thin-walled  cells.) 

II. — Cubebs  giving  brownish  yellow  reaction  wath  H2SO4 — 

1.  (a)  Rinoe  hadak.     Type  1 : 

Stone  cells  of  epicarp. — Average  length  30.8  microns,  greatest  length  46.2 
microns.    Average  width  of  lumen  10  microns. 

Scattered  stone  cells  in  inner  parenchyma,  in  sections  from  lower  half  of 
fruit. 

Stone  cells  of  endocarp  in  one  to  three  rows. 

Inner  row  continuous,  cells  isodiametric;  outer  row  interrupted,  cells 
radially  elongated. 

(b)  Rinoe  hadak,  Type  2: 

Stone  cells  of  epicarp  in  one  or  two  rows. 

Average  length  38.6  microns,  greatest  length  46.2  microns. 

Average  width  of  lumen  15.4  microns,  greatest  width  23.2  microns. 

Stone  cells  of  endocarp  in  one  or  two  rows. 

Inner  row  continuous,  cells  radially  elongated. 

Average  length  107.8  microns,  greatest  length  123.2  microns. 

Outer  row  much  interrupted,  cells  isodiametric. 

2.  Piper  rihesioides: 

Groups  of  stone  cells  in  outer  parenchyma. 

Lacunae  in  compressed  tissue.  Tangentially  elongated  cells  in  outer  edge 
of  lacunae. 

Scattered  stone  cells  in  inner  parenchyna  in  sections  from  low-er  half  of 
fruit. 

Stone  cells  of  endocarp  isodiametric  and  tangentically  elongated  in  two  to 
four  rows. 

3.  Large,  long-stalked  False  Cubebs  {Piper  crassipes?)  : 

Groups  of  stone  cells  in  outer  parenchyma. 

No  lacunae. 

Scattered  stone  cells  in  inner  parenchyma  in  sections  from  lower  half  of 
fruit. 

Stone  cells  of  endocarp  isodiametric  or  tangentially  elongated  in  two  to 
four  rows. 

The  Perfumery  and  Essential  Oil  Record. 
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PEROXIDE  PRODUCTION,   PAST  AND   PRESENT. 


J.  S.  BREWER,  PHAR.  D. 


A  vast  amount  of  literature  exists  relating  to  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or  hydrogen 
dioxide.  It  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  foremost  topics  of  discussion 
among  scientific  men  in  both  chemical  and  medical  circles.  It  has  formed  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  meetings  of  chemical  societies  and  other  learned  bodies. 
It  presents,  nevertheless,  at  all  times  a  deeply  interesting  subject  for  study  and  dis- 
cussion. 

Its  peculiar  properties,  its  instability  and  its  production  has  long  been  a  puzzle 
to  some  of  our  best  scientific  men,  particularly  those  who  have  endeavored  to  pro- 
duce a  permanent  medicinal  solution  for  commercial  purposes.  Hours,  days, 
months  and  even  years  have  been  spent  in  experimenting.  Thousands  of  dollars 
and  even  life  and  limb  have  been  sacrificed  to  produce  the  present-day  product, 
conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  The  modern 
preparation  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal,  although  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer  in  such  a  form  as  to  meet  the  average  requirements. 


HISTORICAL. 

The  chemical  union  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen  was 
first  effected  and  established  as  a  definite  chemical  body  by  Thenard  in  1818.  A 
curious  fact  in  this  connection  is  that  the  experiment  at  that  time  was  conducted 
with  the  use  of  dilute  acids  and  barium  dioxide  in  the  presence  of  water,  the  same 
agents  which  are  used  today  for  the  manufacture  of  peroxide. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  said  to  occur  in  minute  quantities  and  may  be  formed  in 
the  presence  of  water,  by  the  oxidation  of  such  substances  as  bismuth,  cadmium, 
copper,  phosphorous,  zinc,  tin,  turpentine  and  some  few  essential  oils.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  it  is  produced  in  certain  metabolic  processes  of  chlorophyll-bear- 
ing plants.  For  many  years  after  its  discovery,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  was  con- 
sidered a  chemical  curiosity,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1856  that  its  value  as  a 
medicinal  agent  was  presented  to  the  world  by  B.  W.  Richardson,  who  found  it  to 
be  a  valuable  remedial  agent. 

Regnault,  Staedel  and  Kennedy  were  other  experimenters  who  succeeded  in 
producing  peroxide  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state.  Passing  over  the  only  partially 
successful  efforts  of  some  of  the  best  known  chemisti  to  produce  a  successful 
marketable  solution,  let  us  observe  the  patience  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  first 
really  successful  manufacturer  in  America.  This  man  became  deeply  interested  in 
the  chemical  possibilities  of  this  article  and  knowing  that  if  a  permanent  and 


*Read  at  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  at  Winona, 
Minn.,  June  19,  1912. 
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stable  product  could  be  produced  a  fortune  awaited  him,  he  worked  for  more  than 
two  years  before  he  was  able  to  manufacture  the  first  successful  quantity  to  offer 
the  public.  In  all  his  experiments  he  worked  along  the  lines  of  the  first  discoverer, 
using  barium  peroxide  and  dilute  acids.  Beginning  with  very  small  quantities  and 
shaking  the  acids  and  barium  together  with  water  in  a  loosely  stoppered  bottle,  he 
obtained  sufficient  encouragement  to  warrant  his  operating  upon  larger  quantities 
in  a  wooden  tub  made  from  an  old  wine  barrel.  In  this  experiment  lumps  of  ice 
were  always  kept  in  the  mixture  and  the  whole  agitated  with  a  wooden  paddle. 
Attempt  after  attempt  failed  to  bring  the  mixture  up  to  the  requisite  strength  and 
permanency.  The  reaction  progressing  rather  slowly,  each  trial  occupied  the 
better  part  of  a  day  and,  while  this  patient  experimenter  often  worked  until  a  late 
hour  at  night,  the  batch  had  to  be  left  to  settle  until  morning  before  the  actual 
result  could  be  obtained. 

It  is  recorded  by  friends  of  this  man  that  he  became  fascinated  with  the  work  he 
had  undertaken.  He  scarcely  took  time  to  eat  or  sleep.  Each  morning  after  the 
previous  day's  effort,  at  an  early  hour  he  would  seek  the  place  of  his  operations 
and  with  a  shaking  hand  insert  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  outside  door.  One  glance 
in  the  tub  in  which  he  performed  the  test  and  he  would  find  that  he  had  not  yet 
obtained  the  desired  result.  Like  many  other  experimenters  he  was  determined, 
but  he  had  become,  after  several  months  of  fruitless  endeavor,  somewhat  discour- 
aged. One  morning  he  came  eagerly  to  look  at  the  batch  of  the  preceeding  day 
and  the  condition  of  the  contents  of  the  tub  produced  a  new  encouragement.  A 
quick  test  assured  him  that  his  optimism  was  well  founded.  He  had  at  last  made 
a  batch  that  came  up  to  the  desired  strength.  This  point  signaled  the  beginning  of 
successful  peroxide  manufacture  in  America. 

Reviewing  the  hardships  and  disasters  of  the  first  year  of  this  man's  business,  it 
is  pleasant  to  recall  that  in  after  years  he  built  up  a  splendid  business  and  reputa- 
tion for  his  product,  secured  a  considerable  competence  and  retired  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  labors.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this  manufacturer  continued  for 
several  years  to  place  his  product  on  the  market  without  a  competitor.  It  was 
principally  through  his  efforts  that  the  medical  profession  was  educated  in  the 
uses  of  peroxide,  and  the  layman  given  a  knowledge  of  its  value  as  a  household 
article. 

A  rather  amusing  story  is  told  by  a  friend  of  this  manufacturer  who  was  familiar 
with  the  early  undertakings  and  work  of  this  man  and  who  often  dined  with  him 
and  talked  over  his  peroxide  difficulties.  In  the  later  years  of  peroxide  manu- 
facture many  new  brands  were  coming  into  the  market,  which  fact  naturally  did 
not  please  the  first  producer.  Immediately  a  new  product  came  into  existence, 
and  an  original  bottle  was  purchased  by  this  manufacturer  and  placed  with  his 
own  and  others  on  a  convenient  table  by  his  desk.  Upon  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
from  the  friend  on  a  hot  summer's  day  and  during  the  course  of  an  earnest  con- 
versation, a  cork  popped  from  one  of  the  bottles  on  the  table  with  as  much  noise 
as  might  accompany  the  drawing  of  a  cork  from  a  champagne  bottle.  The  mighty 
peroxide  manufacturer  almost  leaped  from  his  chair  and  turning  to  his  stenog- 
rapher inquired,  "What  brand  was  that?"  The  stenographer  replied,  "That  was 
yours  sir."  Settling  back  in  his  chair,  the  manufacturer  said  to  the  friend,  "That 
shows  the  others  are  no  good." 
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Since  that  time  the  popping  of  corks  has  gone  merrily  on  more  or  less  in  connec- 
tion with  each  brand  manufactured. 

For  several  years  this  first  manufacturer  was  the  only  one  to  produce  medicinal 
peroxide  and  market  it,  and  for  several  years  more  he  had  only  one  competitor. 
This  competitor's  product  gained  rapidly  in  popularity  by  reason  of  its  more  stable 
character  as  it  contained  a  preservative  which  through  all  the  years  has  proven 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  namely,  Acetanilid. 

PROCESS  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

The  chemicals  employed  to  produce  the  now  well-known  solution  of  peroxide 
are  the  basic  substance,  barium  dioxide,  various  acids  and  water.  The  acids  which 
have  been  used  are  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  oxalic,  hydrofluoric.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the  most  satisfactory  acids  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  medicinal  article  are  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric,  and  the  best  products  today 
are  made  with  these  two  acids.  Barium  peroxide  is  produced  by  heating  barium 
oxide,  Ba  O,  to  a  high  temperature  with  access  of  air.  The  tremendous  heat 
causes  it  to  take  up  oxygen  forming  the  dioxide.  The  barium  dioxide  of  com- 
merce may  be  classed  under  two  general  headings,  the  German  and  the  English. 
The  English  product  is  considered  superior  by  manufacturers  of  peroxide  on  ac- 
count of  its  better  settling  properties,  besides  it  is  known  to  give  a  better  yield. 
The  German  barium  is  much  more  difficult  to  work,  it  forms  a  light  and  difficult 
to  settle  precipitate  and  manufacturers  generally  endeavor  to  secure  the  English 
product  for  the  manufacture  of  their  preparation.  The  Pharmacopoeia  in  1890' 
gave  a  process  for  preparing  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  for  a  type  of  pure  peroxide 
the  components  of  this  formula  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  U.  S.  P.  process 
with  slight  modifications  was  for  years  and  is  even  now  used  by  one  or  two  manu- 
facturers, but  the  expense  of  this  process  prohibits  its  use  on  a  large  scale,  as  it 
costs  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  sulphuric  acid  process  followed  today.  Experi- 
ence with  both  processes  has  taught  that  undeniably  a  peroxide  made  by  the  action 
of  phosphoric  acid  on  barium  dioxide  is  the  purest  and  best  keeping  product.  Were 
I  a  physician  I  would  endeavor  to  secure  the  peroxide  made  with  these  ingredients 
for  use  in  my  practice. 

For  those  who  would  prepare  a  high  grade  solution  of  peroxide  in  a  small  way 
the  following  outline  of  the  barium  and  phosphoric  acid  process  may  be  interesting: 

Fifteen  pounds  of  barium  dioxide  are  placed  in  a  wooden  or  stone  vessel  and 
washed  successively  five  or  six  times  with  separate  portions  of  clean  water.  The 
barium  is  allowed  to  settle  after  being  agitated  five  or  ten  minutes  with  each  por- 
tion of  water  and  this  wash-water  is  decanted  ofif  and  thrown  away.  This  removes- 
soluble  impurities  such  as  chlorides,  etc.  The  wash-water  from  the  previous  batch 
is  placed  in  another  wooden  or  stone  vessel,  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  added, 
several  large  lumps  of  ice  are  introduced  and  two  or  three  pounds  of  the  washed 
barium  also  added ;  the  mixture  is  then  stirred  slowly  with  a  wooden  paddle  or 
mechanical  agitator  for  a  period  of  from  four  to  five  hours,  care  being  taken  tO' 
regulate  the  temperature  by  the  addition  of  lumps  of  ice  from  time  to  time.  The 
balance  of  the  barium  is  added  in  small  quantities  every  half  hour  until  all  has  been 
introduced.  The  reaction  is  carefully  watched  during  the  latter  part  of  the  stirring 
by  introducing  a  piece  of  litmus  paper  into  the  solution.     When  the  solution  has- 
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leached  a  neutral  point,  or  has  become  very  slightly  alkaline,  agitation  is  stopped, 
the  lumps  of  ice  removed  and  the  precipitate  allowed  to  settle.  This  requires  about 
fifteen  minutes.  The  clear  suppernatent  liquid  is  then  removed  by  decantation  and 
a  quantity  of  wash  water  from  a  previous  batch  is  added  to  the  sediment  left  in 
the  tub.  This  wash  water  is  really  dilute  hydrogen  peroxide  and  containes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  free  acid.  The  contents  of  the  tub  are  again  stirred  briskly  for  a 
period  varying  from  one  hour  to  one  and  one-half  hours.  Ice  is  added  as  in  the 
previous  treatment  and  when  the  mixture  again  becomes  slightly  alkaline  it  is 
permitted  to  settle  and  the  clear  solution  decanted  off  as  before,  the  two  decanta- 
tions  being  mixed  together.  The  solution  obtained  in  this  manner  will  have  a 
strength  varying  from  3.4  per  cent  to  3.8  per  cent.  This  should  be  carefully 
diluted  to  3.1  per  cent,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chemically  pure  sulphuric  acid  added 
to  make  the  product  slightly  acid  and  to  precipitate  the  barium  in  solution  as 
barium  sulphate.  The  acetanilid  is  also  added  at  this  time  and  allowed  to  dissolve 
in  the  solution.  The  resultant  product  may  then  be  filtered  or  the  precipitate  al- 
lowed to  settle  and  the  clear  peroxide  decanted  off. 

To  the  sediment  in  the  tub  is  now  added  about  ten  gallons  of  pure  water,  the 
mixture  stirred  for  about  one  hour,  allowed  to  settle  and  the  clear  liquid  decanted 
off.  The  sediment  is  then  treated  the  second  time  with  about  seven  gallons  of 
water  in  the  same  manner,  the  clear  liquid  being  poured  off  at  the  end  and  mixed 
with  the  first  decantation.    This  forms  the  wash  water  for  the  next  batch. 

Peroxide  manufacture  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  secret  by  those  who  have 
not  had  the  privilege  of  observing  its  production.  This  idea  is  rather  falacious  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  really  a  very  simple  process,  it  being  only  a  formula  of  proper  pro- 
portions and  careful  manipulation.  The  above  process  will  answer  admirably  for 
those  who  desire  to  operate  on  a  small  scale,  and  produce  a  superior  and  permanent 
solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide.  The  best  known  manufacturers  of  today,  however, 
are  compelled,  in  order  to  operate  on  a  profitable  basis,  to  follow  the  hot  process 
or  the  sulphuric  acid  process  on  a  large  scale.  No  ice  is  used  in  this  method  and 
during  the  manipulation  the  temperature  rises  so  that  the  mixture  at  times  becomes 
"hot  enough  to  produce  steam.  The  operation  is  carried  on  in  large  wooden  vats 
which  hold  as  much  as  one  thousand  gallons  each  in  the  larger  plants.  By  this 
process  the  manufacturer  can  turn  out  a  product  costing  about  twenty-five  cents 
per  gallon  which  is  quite  satisfactory.  Even  at  this  low  cost  of  production  the 
profits  accruing  to  the  producer  are  extremely  meagre.  One  can  readily  see  that 
when  a  gross  of  one-quarter  pound  bottles  are  sold  as  low  as  $5.50  per  gross,  there 
is  very  little  left  for  the  manufacturer  after  the  cost  of  the  material,  bottles,  corks, 
labels',  wrappers,  packing  case,  finishing  labor  and  selling  expense  are  deducted. 
More  peroxide  manufacturers  have  entered  into  and  gone  out  of  this  business  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  than  are  now  in  existence. 

CONSUMPTION   OF   MEDICINAL  PEROXIDE. 

The  actual  amount  of  peroxide  consumed  in  America  each  year  is  enormous, 
and  is  hard  to  appreciate  until  we  recall  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  United  States 
over  one  hundred  factories  which  manufacture  this  article.  The  output  of  each 
one  of  these  factories  varies  from  fifty  to  a  thousand  gallons  a  day  and  in  several 
instances  even  more.    The  increase  in  the  sale  of  peroxide  during  the  last  ten  years 
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has  been  phenomenal.  It  is  said  that  one  department  store  alone  in  New  York  City- 
sells  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  ton  each  day  during  the  summer  season ;  there  are 
other  department  stores  selling  in  proportion  to  their  size  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Add  to  this  the  still  greater  output  of  the  combined 
druggists  of  the  United  States,  the  five  and  ten  cent  stores,  general  stores,  etc.,  and 
we  have  a  tremendous  quantity,  the  exact  amount  of  which  would  be  difficult  to 
even  estimate,  as  manufacturers  will  not  give  out  truthful  statements  regarding 
their  yearly  production.  The  manner  in  which  this  tremendous  business  has  been 
created,  the  part  which  the  druggist,  the  chemist,  the  physician,  the  surgeon  and 
the  manufacturer  has  played  in  educating  the  public  to  see  and  to  recognize  the 
value  of  this  really  wonderful  preparation  would  occupy  many  hours  in  the  de- 
scription and  fill  many  volumes  in  type.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  intelligent  person 
of  today  rushes  for  the  peroxide  bottle  for  every  minor  ailment  or  accident,  and 
it  is  needless  to  add  that  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  deserves  the  popularity  it  has  at- 
tained by  reason  of  its  ready  activity,  its  harmless  action  on  healthy  tissue  and  its 
great  prophylactic  power. 

PROPERTIES. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  in  a  pure  state  is  a  thick,  colorless  liquid  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.499,  and  boils  at  69  degrees  under  a  pressure  of  26  millimeters.  It  has 
a  color  much  darker  than  the  blue  color  of  water.  It  is  reasonably  stable  at  an 
ordinary  temperature,  but  when  heated  to  60  degrees  or  over  it  explodes  with 
considerable  violence.  Impurities  decompose  it  rapidly.  It  oxidizes  organic  matter 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  reaction  is  often  accompanied  by  a  fiame.  Particles  of 
dust,  metals  in  a  finely  sub-divided  state  decompose  it  with  extreme  violence.  At 
a  low  temperature  crystals  of  pure  peroxide  are  formed.  By  freezing  much  of  the 
water  may  be  separated  from  the  peroxide ;  by  distilling  in  vacuo  solutions  may 
be  increased  in  strength  to  as  much  as  100  per  cent.  A  well  known  25  per  cent 
solution  is  made  by  distillation  and  admixture  with  ether.  Distillation  of  peroxide 
is  an  extremely  hazardous  undcrtakiing  and  should  be  conducted  with  great  cau- 
tion. The  presence  of  the  faintest  trace  of  foreign  matter  may  cause  an  explosion ; 
the  whole  breaking  up  into  oxygen  gas  and  water.  Loss  of  life  and  limb  mark  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  to  perform  this  operation.  The  ordinary 
3  per  cent  solution  of  the  market,  however,  may  be  made  with  comparative  safety, 
providing  its  generation  is  not  attempted  in  a  closed  vessel.  This  aqueous  solu- 
tion contains  a  certain  percentage  of  free  acid  usually  sulphuric,  and  possibly 
various  preservatives  such  as  acetanilid,  boric  acid,  salicylic  acid,  sodium  salicylate, 
alcohol,  glycerine,  caffeine,  sodium  benzoate,  salol,  benzoic  acid,  boroglyceride, 
sodium  chloride,  etc. 

Some  manufacturers  keep  the  solution  strongly  acid  throughout  the  process  and 
at  the  end  neutralize  the  acidity  with  barium  hydrate,  but  the  most  careful  manipu- 
lators bring  the  product  to  a  neutral  and  slightly  alkaline  point  with  barium  dioxide 
at  the  end,  the  latter  process  being  considered  the  best,  and  producing  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Peroxide  changes  odor  and  fiavor  of  most  viatile  oils.  Those 
which  are  not  affected  are:  Oil  of  eucalyptus,  oils  of  pine,  oil  of  star  aniseed, 
anethol,  oil  of  aniseed,  borynlacetate.  eucalyptol,  thymol. 
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METHODS  OF  CLARIFYING. 

On  a  large  scale  the  best  method  is  by  settling.  If  left  undisturbed  in  large  vats 
for  four  or  five  days  the  precipitate,  usually  of  barium  sulphate,  will  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  and  the  clean  solution  may  be  syphoned  off.  Another  method 
is  by  pressure  filtration  with  a  filter  press  made  of  wooden  frames.  Gravity  filtra- 
tion through  filter  pulp  is  also  employed.  The  centrifuge  is  also  used  by  one  or 
two  manufacturers;  this,  however,  only  removes  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  and 
is  usually  employed  for  separating  the  large  bulk  of  the  precipitate  in  the  process 
of  the  manufacture.  The  liquid  must  be  passed  through  paper  after  this  for  com- 
plete clarification. 

IMPURITIES. 

The  most  likely  impurity  in  peroxide  is  barium.  This  will  not  be  found,  how- 
ever, if  sulphuric  acid  is  present  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  as  this  will  have  removed 
any  barium  that  may  have  gone  into  the  solution.  Arsenic  may  be  found  in 
minute  quantities.  This  usually  comes  from  using  a  cheap  sulphuric  acid.  Hydro- 
chloric acid,  however,  may  be  present,  but  hydrofluoric  acid  is  seldom  present  in 
the  medicinal  solution. 

PRESERVATIVES  OF   PEROXIDE. 

The  most  common  preservatives  for  peroxide  is  acetanilid.  For  many  years 
this  article  was  used  by  one  or  two  manufacturers  and  its  employment  jealously 
guarded  as  a  secret.  It  was  some  time  before  it  became  generally  recognized  by 
chemists,  that  the  reason  some  brands  kept  better  than  others  was  on  account  of 
the  preservative  used.  Many  of  these  chemists,  in  analyzing  various  brands, 
overlooked  acetanilid  because  this  article  is  not  recognized  as  a  preservative. 
Others  made  the  mistake  of  examining  too  small  a  quantity.  By  the  concentra- 
tion of  four  ounces  or  less  a  very  minute  quantity  of  material  is  obtained  to  work 
upon.  The  first  disinterested  chemist  to  discover  acetanilid  in  a  brand  of  per- 
oxide concentrated  one  gallon  of  the  solution.  The  presence  of  acetanilid  was 
determined  rather  by  accident  than  by  any  prearranged  system  of  examination. 
This  man  was  perhaps  more  surprised  to  find  acetanilid  present  than  was  the 
first  man  who  used  it  to  discover  that  it  was  a  good  preservative  for  peroxide. 
Only  by  repeated  tests  and  the  checking  of  results,  did  he  finally  convince  him- 
self that  he  had  found  acetanilid.  When  it  became  known  that  acetanilid  was 
a  preservative,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  extract  it  from  a  solution  of  peroxide  by 
shaking  it  out  with  ether,  and  chlorform,  evaporating  off  the  solvent  at  a  low 
temperature.  This  procedure  will  remove  about  95  per  cent  of  the  amount 
present.  The  proportion  of  this  article  which  has  been  found  to  give  the  best 
results  is  about  one-fifth  of  a  grain  per  fluid  ounce.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
Foods  and  Drugs  Act,  the  manufacturers  using  acetanilid  have  been  compelled 
to  designate  its  presence  on  the  label,  but  before  that  time  the  secret  of  its  use 
by  the  first  manufacturer  was  stolen  by  an  assistant  whose  curiosity  got  the  better 
of  him  when  he  observed  his  superior  introduce  a  small  weighed  quantity  of  a 
white  flaky  crystalline  substance  into  every  batch  at  its  completion.  It  is  related 
that  this  assistant  noted  carefully  the  source  of  this  unknown  substance  and 
watching  for  a  favorable  opportunity,  abstracted  a  few  ounces  from  its  hiding 
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place  and  took  it  to  an  analytical  chemist  for  analysis,  carefully  concealing  the 
purpose  for  its  identification.  This  assistant  carried  this  secret  to  several  new 
companies,  several  of  which  have  since  failed,  greatly  benefitting  his  personal 
assets  thereby. 

Thus  the  secret  leaked  out  and  some  time  before  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,, 
at  least  a  dozen  manufacturers  were  using  it. 

Kebler  reports  that  many  samples  free  from  acetanilid  have  been  known  to 
develop  an  odor  of  aldehyde  upon  standing  some  length  of  time,  indicating  the 
presence  of  alcohol.  Distillation,  however,  fails  to  give  positive  results  with  the 
iodiform  tests.  By  testing  a  sample  direct  afiirmative  results  were  obtained.  The 
distillate  gave  the  usual  reaction  for  aldehyde  with  Tollen's  reagent  and  with 
fushsin  and  sulphurous  acid.  Flourids  have  been  noted  in  several  samples  in 
minute  quantities.  Boric  acid  has  been  found  in  one  or  two  instances.  Several 
samples  which  were  examined  by  Kebler  showed  the  presence  of  cafifeine. 

PACKING  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

Many  of  the  larger  manufacturers  put  peroxide  in  barrels  and  ship  to  the 
bottler.  New  barrels  are  selected  for  this  purpose  with  a  thick  coating  on  paraffin 
wax  on  the  inside,  as  contact  with  wood  for  any  length  of  time  decomposes  the 
solution.  It  is  also  shipped  in  ten-gallon  carboys  and,  of  course,  glass  bottles  of 
various  sizes.  In  view  of  the  low  price  at  which  peroxide  is  now  sold,  one  of 
the  bottlers'  greatest  difficulties  is  filling.  As  no  metal  of  any  description  should 
come  in  contact  with  it,  it  follows  that  only  glass  and  rubber  can  be  utilized  and 
up  to  the  present  time  no  satisfactory  bottling  device  has  been  produced  to  handle 
this  article.  Each  manufacturer  or  bottler  has  had  the  experience  of  constructing 
a  filling  machine  more  or  less  complicated,  usually  at  considerable  expense,  which 
failed  to  do  the  work  as  it  was  easily  broken,  the  glass  or  rubber  hose  parts  being 
too  fragile.  Most  bottlers  use  a  simple  glass  syphon  or  rubber  hose,  the  rubber 
hose  being  preferable  on  account  of  its  flexibility.  Some  fillers  can  operate  a  hose 
with  each  hand  at  the  same  time.  Before  the  standard  peroxide  bottle  came  into 
general  use,  some  ingenious  persons  immersed  the  bottles  entirely  in  the  solution, 
filling  them  full  to  the  lip,  afterwards  removing  them  a  placing  them  in  a  drain 
trough.  By  inserting  a  wooden  tube  in  each  bottle  considerable  solution  was 
forced  out  which  left  sufficient  space  for  the  expansion  of  any  gas  that  might  be 
liberated ;  however,  bottles  now  in  use  have  too  narrow  a  mouth  for  this  pro- 
cedure. One  mechanic  is  now  workiing  on  a  hard  rubber  and  wood  device  which 
the  writer  has  seen  and  which  promises  to  give  fairly  satisfactory  results.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  such  a  filling  device  will  be  a  boon  to  the  peroxide  manu- 
facturer. One  peculiarity  that  confronts  every  first  purchaser  of  peroxide  is  the 
fact  that  the  bottles  do  not  seem  to  be  completely  filled,  and  every  seller  must 
go  through  the  patient  explanation  as  to  why  this  condition  exists.  Even  in  the 
best  products  a  certain  amount  of  gas  is  sure  to  escape  and  room  must  be  left 
for  expansion,  otherwise  the  bottle  will  be  fractured  or  the  cork  expelled. 

CORKING   THE   BOTTLES. 

Experience  has  proved  that  it  is  best  to  use  XXX  extra  long  corks ;  the  better 
the  cork  the  less  liable  the  product  is  to  decompose.    A  few  manufacturers  put  a 
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thin  coating  of  paraffin  wax  on  these  corks.  This  fills  the  pores  and  prevents 
the  cork  dust  from  getting  into  the  solution.  A  poor  grade  of  corks  will  in- 
variably cause  deterioration  in  peroxide  solutions. 

Some  manufacturers  wire  the  corks  in  the  bottles.  If  a  solution  is  properly 
made  this  is  unnecessary.  In  fact,  a  bottle  with  a  wired  cork  is  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion,  as  the  bottle  is  very  apt  to  break,  thus  causing  injury  to  any  one 
handling  it.  Several  accidents  are  on  record  caused  by  wired  corks.  A  nurse 
in  a  large  hospital  in  New  York  City  on  a  warm  day  attempted  to  open  a  bottle 
of  contract  peroxide  in  which  the  cork  was  secured  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The 
bottle  exploded  lacerating  a  hand  with  pieces  of  glass  which  had  to  be  removed 
by  a  surgeon.  The  nurse  being  in  poor  health  at  the  time  contracted  blood 
poisoning  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  was  the  hand  saved  from  amputa- 
tion. A  pint  bottle  in  the  hands  of  another  user  burst  at  an  inopportune  moment, 
causing  disfigurement  of  one  side  of  the  face  and  almost  the  loss  of  sight.  In- 
numerable reports  are  on  record  of  bottles  breaking  on  the  counters  and  in  display 
cases  in  drug  stores  and  other  places  of  sale,  breaking  other  bottles  and  causing 
damage  to  labels  and  wrappers  of  expensive  goods. 

One  of  the  early  manufacturers  was  compelled  to  originate  a  safety  value 
stopper  and  these  have  been  known  to  go  off  at  unexpected  moments  with  con- 
siderable force  and  noise.  This  ingenious  device  has  probably  prevented  many 
•explosions  which  might  have  been  more  or  less  serious.  Glass  manufacturers  are 
today  making  bottles  with  a  ridge  within  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  After  the  corks 
are  introduced  they  naturally  swell  and  fill  this  crevice,  overcoming  any  pressure 
from  within. 

A  pure  solution  of  peroxide  without  preservatives  decreases  in  strength  under 
ordinary  conditions  at  an  average  rate  of  about  seven-twelfths  of  a  volume  per 
month.  Preservatives  retard  this  decrease  considerably.  It  is  evident  that  a 
number  of  manufacturers  believe  that  a  solution  of  peroxide  keeps  best  when 
strongly  acid,  as  many  brands  are  found  to  be  above  the  U.  S.  P.  standard  in  this 
respect.  The  Pharmacopoeia  allows  for  every  25  cc.  of  tenth-normal  alkali,  about 
0.049  per  cent  in  terms  of  sulphuric  acid.  Excessive  acidity  is  unnecessary  as  a 
properly  made  solution  will  keep  as  well  if  only  slightly  acid.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  to  allow  for  any  neutralization  by  the  alkalinty  of  the  glass  bottles. 

Decomposition  of  peroxide  may  be  occasioned  by  the  slightest  trace  of  impuri- 
ties. If  a  bottle  of  peroxide  is  stored  upside  down  or  in  an  inverted  position, 
decomposition  takes  place  more  rapidly,  as  the  solution  comes  in  contact  with 
the  cork.  Bright  light  and  heat  causes  rapid  loss  of  strength.  Dozens  and  even 
gross  quantities  of  solution  have  been  known  to  decompose  within  a  few  hours 
when  exposed  to  the  sunlight  in  a  show  window.  Some  manufacturers  have 
adopted  a  time  limit  label  for  their  peroxide,  thereby  being  able  to  trace  its  age. 
They  place  the  limit  at  six  or  eight  months.  A  solution  properly  made  should 
keep  for  a  period  of  six  months  and  even  after  one  year  it  should  not  be  much 
below  3  per  cent  in  strength.  Some  manufacturers  place  a  batch  number  on 
every  label  and  in  case  of  complaint  they  are  able  to  tell  the  exact  age  of  the 
preparation.  Some  manufacturers  who  do  not  use  acetanilid  decry  its  use, 
pointing  out  the  injurious  affects  of  this  article  on  the  system  and  its  heart  de- 
pressing properties,   etc..   while  other  manufacturing  agents   who  use  this   pre- 
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servative  in  its  defense  claim  that  acetanilid  adds  to  the  preservative  action  of 
peroxide.  The  small  amount  present,  however,  can  hardly  have  any  effect  one 
way  or  the  other  and  these  arguments  can  only  be  regarded  as  advertising  talking 
points.  Samples  of  peroxide  taken  from  the  same  batch,  or  bottled  at  the  same 
time  under  the  same  conditions,  stored  in  the  same  position  and  place  and  kept 
under  the  same  restrictions  regarding  temperature,  light,  etc.,  will  show  a  marked 
variation  in  keeping.  The  contents  of  one  bottle  will  lose  scarcely  no  strengfth, 
while  another  will  deteriorate  rapidly.  The  reason  for  this  is  hard  to  explain 
unless  we  attribute  it  to  the  action  of  the  cork  or  possibly  some  particles  of 
foreign  matter  left  in  the  bottle  after  washing.  This  argument  can  hardly  be 
sustained,  however,  as  experiments  show  that  the  same  phenomena  takes  place 
with  peroxide  stored  in  glass  stoppered  bottles  previously  washed  with  distilled 
water  and  alcohol  and  afterwards  sterilized.  It  is  possible  that  a  variation  in  the 
composition  of  glass  may  have  some  decomposing  influence. 

CONCENTRATION   OF   PEROXIDE. 

The  ordinary  3  per  cent  solution  may  be  concentrated  in  vacuum  to  as  much 
as  100  per  cent.  It  may  be  made  to  about  15  per  cent  by  carefully  concentrating 
on  an  open  water  bath,  using  as  little  heat  as  possible.  This  practice  is  frequently 
resorted  to  by  dentists  in  their  practice,  where  a  powerful  bleaching  or  cleansing 
action  is  desired  extemporaneously. 

Staedel  has  produced  peroxide  in  pure  crystalline  form  of  100  per  cent  purity, 
by  solidifying  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  95  per  cent  in  strength  in  an  ether 
carbonic  freezing  mixture.  Explosive  decomposition  of  the  crystals  took  place 
immediately  in  contact  with  foreign  matter.  A  3  per  cent  solution  of  peroxide 
may  be  concentrated  to  as  much  as  50  per  cent  in  strength  by  cautiously  evaporat- 
ing on  water  bath  at  a  temperature  of  not  over  60  degrees  C.  The  solution  be- 
comes stronger  by  the  evaporation  of  water  as  the  water  is  driven  ofif  much  faster 
than  the  oxygen  can  be  liberated. 

TESTING  FOR  STRENGTH. 

Glycerin  and  boroglyceride  afifects  the  titration  of  peroxide  with  permanganate. 
The  permanganate  method  is  worthless  if  the  peroxide  is  preserved  with  salicylic 
acid.  Smith,  after  very  exhaustive  experiments,  thinks  the  permanganate  method 
of  titration  is  worthless  in  the  presence  of  organic  substances.  The  thiosulphate 
method  of  estimating  the  strength  of  solutions  of  peroxide  is  the  safest  and  best 
for  all-around  purposes,  as  it  is  unaffected  by  any  of  the  ordinary  presevatives. 
It  is  simple,  rapid,  and  accurate  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  hydrogen  dioxide 
liberates  a  definite  quantity  of  iodine  from  iodides  in  acid  solution. 

USES. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  was  formerly  thought  to  be  valuable  for  diphtheria  but 
subsequent  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  valueless  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
fearful  and  wonderful  to  observe  the  light  in  which  the  ordinary  layman  regards 
peroxide.  It  is  used  as  a  gargle  in  sore  throats,  as  a  mouth  wash,  for  cuts, 
scratches,  bites  of  insects,  bruises,  and  even  burns,  although  its  employment  for 
the  latter  use  is  questionable  and  is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good.     It  is  em- 
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ployed  for  disinfecting  sick  rooms,  and  for  bleaching  linen,  removing  stains, 
cleaning  straw  hats,  bleaching  feathers  and  last  but  not  least  for  lightening  the 
golden  locks  of  the  blonde.  As  a  general  prophylactic  and  antiseptic,  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  offers  the  surest  and  best  all-around  agent.  No  other  preparation 
will  act  so  quickly  without  harm  to  the  healthy  tissue.  Dentists,  physicians  and 
surgeons  would  at  times  find  themselves  greatly  inconvenienced  without  its  aid. 
Its  supply  of  active  oxygen  gives  it  many  superior  qualities  over  bi-chloride  of 
mercury,  carbolic  acid  and  various  other  antiseptics.  It  has  been  found  that  a 
one  to  twenty  thousand  solution  is  equivalent  to  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  sixty- 
six  times  as  strong.  In  cheapness,  freedom  from  caustic  and  poisonous  prop- 
erties it  cannot  be  surpassed. 

ODOR. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  when  freshly  made  has  a  peculiar  odor  characteristic  of 
no  other  preparation.  On  standing  for  several  months  products  preserved  with 
acetanilid  sometimes  develops  a  marked  odor  resembling  nitro-benzol.  La  Wall 
obtained  positive  tests  for  aniline;  he  states  that  about  four  months  were  re- 
quired for  the  development  of  this  odor. 

PEROXIDE   IN    COSMETICS  AND   OTHER   TOILET   PREPARATIONS. 

Peroxide  has  come  into  considerable  prominence  as  an  addition  to  greaseless 
creams,  which  are  marketed  as  peroxide  creams.  In  making  these  creams,  the 
solution  is  usually  employed  as  the  peroxides  of  various  metals  are  rather  coarsely 
powdered,  and  make  the  cream  gritty.  Peroxide  creams  are  unsatisfactory  as 
the  peroxide  rapidly  decomposes  after  being  combined  with  organic  matter  such 
as  stearic  acid.  In  addition  to  this  most  greaseless  creams  or  peroxide  creams 
are  slightly  alkaline  which  neutralizes  the  acidity  of  peroxide  causing  its  rapid 
decomposition. 

Peroxides  of  the  metals  such  as  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  sodium,  and 
strontium  are  much  used  in  dental  preparations.  Their  stability  in  dental  pastes 
is  questionable,  but  in  powders  they  are  of  considerable  value,  only  giving  up 
their  oxygen  in  the  presence  of  moisture. 

These  metalic  peroxides  are  employed  in  foot  powders  and  deodorizing 
powders. 

L.  Gallois  has  found  that  repeated  applications  of  peroxide  to  a  hairy  surface 
on  the  skin  act  as  a  depilatory,  the  hair  first  becoming  brittle  and  breaking  off. 

C.  T.  Tyrer  considers  hydrochloric  acid  the  worst  protective  agent  and  phos- 
phoric acid  the  best,  glycerin  coming  second.  Champagne,  soda  water  and  beer 
bottles  with  patent  stoppers  he  finds  the  best  for  holding  peroxide. 

In  treating  a  case  of  Rhus  or  ivy  poisoning,  peroxide  was  used.  A  white  cloth 
bandage  was  wrapped  about  the  wrist  and  kept  wet  with  peroxide.  The  treat- 
ment was  discontinued  in  the  afternoon  and  the  bandage  removed  before  retiring. 
On  the  second  day  treatment  of  the  patient  was  continued  by  moistening  the 
bandage  with  several  applications  of  peroxide  in  the  morning.  Several  hours 
later  an  odor  of  burning  cloths  and  a  severe  pain  in  the  wrist  directed  the  patient's 
attention  to  the  bandage  which  was  smoldering  and  already  charred  black  in 
many  places.  Before  it  could  be  removed  ft  had  caused  several  burns  on  the  wrist 
which   required  weeks  to  heal  and  left  scars   for  several  years.    The  probable 
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cause  of  this  phenomenon  was  the  presence  of  a  sHght  amount  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  peroxide. 

CHEMISTRY   OF   PEROXIDE. 

Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  acide  upon  Barium 
Dioxide  by  which  an  exchange  of  atoms  is  effected.  When  manufactured  with 
phosphoric  acid  the  reaction  takes  places  as  follows : 

Ba  02+H3PO,=Ba  HFO.+H^O^. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  conjunction  with  phosphoric  a  further  reaction 
occurs : 

Ba  O^+Ba  H  PO,4-2  H,SO,=H,02+2  Ba  SO,+H3PO,. 

Hydrochloric  acid  reacts  as  follows: 
Ba  O2+2  H  Cl=Ba  CU+H^Os. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  reacts  on  barium  dioxide  in  the  following  manner : 
Ba  O2+2  HF=Ba  F^+H^Oa- 

The  titrimetric  estimation  of  peroxide  with  N/10  potassium  permanganate 
takes  place  according  to  the  following  reaction : 

5  H2O2+2  K  MnO,+3  H2SO,=502+2  Mn  SO.+K^SO.+S  H3O. 

Estimated  with  N/10  sodium  thiosulphate  the  equation  is  as  follows : 
H2O2+2  K  I+H2SO,=l2+KoSO,4-2  H2O ; 
I^+i  Na^  8203=2  Na  I+Na^  S^Og.. 


AS'  IT  LOOKS  TODAY.* 


D.   A.   THOMPSON. 


There  is  one  subject  which  we  should  keep  constantly  in  mind,  for  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  our  business  and  profession,  and  that  is,  the  tendency 
toward  the  continual  lowering  of  retail  prices.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
no  other  business  or  profession  is  so  beset  with  this  evil.  Why  should  we  be  com- 
pelled to  see  our  profits  continually  dwindling  away  to  nothing,  while  the  cost  of 
doing  business,  instead  of  decreasing  correspondingly,  is  continually  on  the  in- 
crease? Our  professional  brothers,  the  physicians,  have  not  had  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  advancing  their  fees  50  per  cent.,  yet  we  are  compelled  continually 
to  fight  this  tendency  within  our  own  ranks  toward  a  lessening  of  the  legitimate 
profits  to  which  we  are  entitled  and  which  are  necessary  to  our  existence.  I 
have  an  old-fashioned  notion  that  there  should  be  a  reason  for  everything  done. 
Can  anyone  here  tell  us  why  our  profession  should  be  singled  out  from  all  others, 
and  by  its  own  members,  as  the  one  which  must  do  business  on  a  losing  basis? 
That  is  to  say — throw  legitimate  profits  away — and  I  can  speak  advisedly  on  this 


♦Read  at  the  Winona  Meeting  of  the  Northwestern  Branch,  June  19,  1912. 
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issue,  feeling  sure  that  my  remarks  are  not  subject  to  correction.  Admitting  as 
you  will  the  absence  of  any  profit  in  this  method  of  merchandising,  pray  tell  me, 
wherein  lies  the  honor?  The  pharmacists  of  this  country,  as  a  consequence  of 
demoralized  price  conditions,  are  compelled  by  a  minority  faction  to  give  away 
profits  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  as  a  net  result  of  all  this  we  find  the  drug 
trade  in  these  days  of  peaceful  strife,  sunk  deep  in  the  mire  of  destructive  com- 
petition. 

A  very  few  farseeing  and  enterprising  manufacturers  (all  honor  to  them)  have 
succeeded  in  protecting  the  retail  prices  at  which  their  products  are  sold,  but 
others  seem  oblivious  to  the  seriousness  of  the  injury  which  continual  cutting 
works  on  all  branches  of  the  trade.  A  long  time  observance  has  proven  the 
retailer  to  be  the  one  who  suffers  most.  A  chemical  company,  manufacturers  of 
a  high-grade  ethical  article,  has  recently  put  into  execution  a  plan  which  provides 
for  a  new  size  package  (to  be  retailed  at  10  cents)  which  is  never  sold  by  the 
manufacturer,  but  which  is  given  as  a  bonus  to  retailers  who  maintain  the  price 
on  their  product.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  plan,  in  consequence 
of  being  established  on  a  sound  basis,  is  already  working  out  well,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  all  branches  of  the  trade  that  it  succeed.  The  plan, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  ideal,  and  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  every  retailer 
in  America.  Would  that  more  manufacturers  had  the  courage  and  the  good  sense 
to  do  likewise. 

While  on  this  subject  of  price  protection  and  profits  worth  while,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  referring  to  a  very  pleasant  half-hour  I  recently  spent  with  the 
general  representative  of  a  well-known  eastern  company.  United  States  distribu- 
tors of  a  popular  proprietary.  This  company,  by  virtue  of  their  having  patented 
their  process  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  name  of  their  product,  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves  and  are  in  a  position  to  successfully  prevent  any  price  cutting. 
In  fact,  the  most  arrogant  and  insolent  of  the  price  cutting  gentry,  countrywide, 
virtually  eat  out  of  the  hand  of  this  company.  They  are  so  earnest  and  honest — 
not  wobbly — that  all  of  us  might  well  profit  by  their  example.  More  power  to 
this  and  other  concerns  of  its  kind. 

To  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our  profession  and  who 
are  jealous  of  its  dignity  and  high  standing,  it  is  regrettable  that  there  should 
always  be  apparent  a  tendency  toward  a  lowering  of  professional  and  business 
ideals.  We  should  all  strive  to  keep  away  from  the  Woolworth  methods  and 
keep  our  business  and  profession  on  the  high  plane  on  which  it  rightly  belongs. 

The  xnere  fact  that  there  are  certain  items  in  our  stocks — though  all  too  few — 
which  carry  a  profit  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  everpresent  hazard  and 
expense  of  the  business,  should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  the  reckless  handling 
over  the  counter  of  medicaments  containing  such  agents  as  belladonna,  in 
exchange  for  an  elusive  dime.  A  case  in  point — four  dozen  rhinitis  tablets 
recently  sold  in  Minneapolis  for  the  magnificent  sum  of  ten  cents,  accompanied 
bv  a  volume  of  advice.  To  what  a  pass  have  we  come,  my  friends  of  the  pro- 
fession ! 

The  clarion  call  of  Dean  Vance,  in  his  recent  address  to  the  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Law  Department,  to  higher  standards  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, may  well  be  heeded  by  the  members  of  our  profession.    We  must  always 
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jealously  guard  its  good  name  and  high  standing,  striving  always  to  raise  ethical 
standards,  and  combatting  any  tendency  toward  lowering  them. 

Far  be  it  from  my  intent  to  exaggerate  the  evils  to  which  I  refer,  or  lay  undue 
stress  on  the  shortcomings  of  our  profession,  but  there  are  certain  evils  which 
it  is  impossible  to  overlook.  In  calling  attention  to  them,  I  am  not  speaking  of 
personal  affairs,  but  taking  a  larger  view  of  the  profession  as  a  whole,  of  which 
the  growing  number  of  thoughtful  members  are  fully  cognizant.  Let  each  one 
do  his  share  in  bringing  about  improved  conditions. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  all  the  blame  for  prevailing  trade  evils 
should  not  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  retailer.  All  branches  of  the  trade  seem 
prone,  at  times,  to  be  oblivious  to  the  welfare  of  the  trade  as  a  whole,  and  to 
well  settled  plans,  seemingly  blinded  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  profits,  regard- 
less of  results.  As  1  have  said  on  other  occasions,  I  am  confident  that  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  trade  will  yet  contribute  to  the  clearing  up  of  the  situation 
and  the  resultant  betterment  of  conditions  for  all.  However,  I  fear,  unless  we  do 
somehing  more  than  pass  resolutions,  that  the  attaining  of  the  much  desired  better 
era  will  be  a  "slow  and  toilsome"  process. 


ARE  YOUR  INVESTMENTS   PAYING  DIVIDENDS? 

The  fact  that  you're  paid  so  little  for  wages  or  profits  is  a  pretty  broad  hint 
that  it's  up  to  you  to  hustle  for  more.  It's  up  to  you  to  study  .yourself,  your 
business,  your  strong  points  and  your  weak  points,  with  an  eye  to  landing  the 
bigger  prizes  that  right  at  this  very  moment  dangle  just  beyond  your  reach.  Ly- 
ing down  and  letting  things  slide  won't  help.  You'll  never  draw  a  fatter  pay 
envelope  or  a  bigger  dividend  cheque  if  you  relapse  into  a  dull  rut  and  merely 
Wait  for  the  day  of  Bigger  Things.  The  day  of  Bigger  Things  never  dawns  for 
the  chap  who  doesn't  bounce  out  of  bed  bright  and  early  and  start  footing  it  east- 
ward to  meet  the  dawn. 

Whether  you  manage  a  store,  or  work  for  the  man  who  manages  the  store, 
you're  in  business  for  yourself.  Whether  you  travel  on  the  road,  or  keep  books, 
dig  in  sewers,  plow  fields  or  labor  in  a  factory,  you're  in  business  for  yourself. 

Your  business  is  to  make  the  most  of  life — to  do  the  biggest  amount  of  good 
you  can  for  your  fellow  men,  and  yourself.  For,  whatever  your  line,  building  a 
business  isn't  just  taking  in  money  for  goods,  and  paying  money  out  for  goods. 
There  is,  in  return  for  the  frost-congealed  cobalt  which  you  lug  into  your  till,  the 
handling  out  of  genuine  service  to  other  chaps  on  the  same  planet  with  you. 

That's  your  business.  Your  life  is  the  capital  investment.  Every  day  you  spend 
on  earth  is  an  added  share  of  paid  up  stock. 

Do  you,  at  the  end  of  each  day,  pause  to  ask  yourself :  "Are  my  investments 
paying  the  dividends  they  should." — Victor  Laiiriston  in  The  Nezv  Idea. 
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Natt0ual  AsBflriattnu  of  Inar&fi  nf  pi|armaru 

Ninth  Annual  Convention,   Denver,  August    19-24,    1912 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 


R.    H.    WALKER,    GONZALES,    TEX. 


Mr.  rice-President,  Fellow  Members  and  Associates  of  the  National  Association 
Boards  of  Pharmacy: 

Gentlemen — The  most  fraternal  greetings  do  I  extend  to  all  delegates  and 
visitors  here  in  this  presence,  at  this,  our  Ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

It  is  a  most  delightful  privilege  to  preside  over  a  convention  composed  of  dele- 
gates, active  or  associate  members,  hailing  from  so  many  states.  I  count  it  a 
distinguished  honor  to  view  this  body  of  professional  men,  who  are  all  enlisted 
in  a  common  cause,  bound  together  by  a  single  purpose,  actuated  by  exalted 
motives,  voicing  the  best  thoughts  and  highest  aims  of  a  cultured,  honorable 
calling,  whose  undivided  energies  are  combined  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the 
profession  of  pharmacy  throughout  the  United  States. 

As  I  look  into  the  faces  of  this  body  of  intelligent  men,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  the  interests  of  our  calling  are  duly  safeguarded  by  sane  minds  and  sturdy 
hands,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  much  good  may  be  accomplished ;  yea, 
an  assured  happening,  resulting  from  the  association  of  learned,  strong-minded 
men,  who  are  thoroughly  in  touch  with  the  needs  and  demands  of  our  profession. 
It  is  to  such  combinations,  able  advocates,  zealous  votaries  and  industrious 
workers,  we  are  indebted  for  the  progress  we  now  enjoy. 

No  one  will  gainsay  the  vital  and  important  truth,  that  there  still  remains  unex- 
plored valuable  territory,  which  can  be  invaded  and  a  greater  degree  of  success 
attained.  Let  us  reason  together,  interchange  ideas,  combined  with  brotherly 
love,  honesty  and  friendly  discussion,  explore  together  the  limitless  fields  of  oppor- 
tunity that  encompass  us,  and  who  can  prophecy  or  circumscribe  the  bounds  of 
growth  we  may  enjoy. 

Speaking  from  personal  feelings  and  experience,  I  confess  I  never  felt  more 
encouraged  over  the  conditions  that  now  exist.  I  am  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of 
a  prophet,  yet  I  am  constrained  to  hazard  the  hope  that  there  is  in  the  future  a 
brighter  and  better  day  dawning,  in  the  history  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boards  of  Pharmacy,  when  our  fondest  hopes  shall  be  realized,  and  every  State 
Board  shall  become  a  faithful  advocate,  earnest  devotee  and  swear  unalterable 
allegiance  to  universal  reciprocity. 

I  do  not  think  I  will  suffer  the  charge  of  being  a  patron  saint  of  the  wildest 
school  of  enthusiasm  when  I  say  to  you,  that  I  confidently  expect  to  live  to  see 
the  day  when  universal  reciprocity  shall  prevail.  Not  a  reciprocity  born  of 
national   legislation,  or  demands,  but  one  established  upon  a  wiser  and  firmer 
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foundation, — one  which  exists  by  virtue  of  the  confiding  faith  prevaiHng  between 
Boards  and  Board  members,  resulting  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  high 
standards  of  proficiency  maintained,  and  insisted  upon,  by  every  State  Board, 
with  a  due  admixture  of  brotherly  love,  unalloyed  charity  and  good  will  towards 
our  fellow  man.  Among  carpers  and  critics,  the  accusation  will  naturally  follow 
that  I  am  imaginative,  and  dealing  in  platitudes,  and  have  not  named  the  process 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  viz..  Universal  Reciprocity.  How  can  universal 
confidence — reciprocity — be  established  between  the  various  Boards?  Implicit, 
unswerving  faith  is  the  foundation  of  this  edifice  of  universal  reciprocity,  and  we 
would  construct  and  so  thoroughly  equip  this  structure  that  there  would  be  no 
storm  of  popular  opinion  that  could  ever  prevail  against,  or  efifect  its  destruction. 
The  means  to  accomplish  this  end  is  found  in  the  following  prescription: 
Faithful  daily  application  will  insure  restoration  from  selfishness  and  doubts  and 
usher  the  patient  into  the  new  realms  of  joy,  born  of  new  conditions,  viz.,  uni- 
versal reciprocity. 

First:  Each  member  of  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  should  be  absolutely  honest 
with  himself. 

Second :    Be  honest,  sincere  and  true  towards  your  brother-fellow-man. 

Third :  Be  sincere,  faithful  and  honest  with  the  principles  in  the  cause  you 
have  espoused,  and  the  work  engaged  upon. 

Fourth :  Last,  but  not  least,  be  sincere  and  faithful  to  the  God  who  gives  you 
existence. 

Any  State  Board  who  will  gauge  their  acts  by  these  four  principles,  may  they 
not  hope  to  enjoy  the  reward  that  awaits  the  valiant  soldier,  whose  life  has  been 
altogether  directed  by  rig^hteous  acts,  the  dispensing  of  justice,  combined  with  a 
due  measure  of  charity? 

I  can  faithfully  assure  you  that  Texas  will  be  glad  to  honor  the  credentials 
from  any  State  Board  who  have  coined  their  licentiates  by  the  four  propositions 
laid  down  as  premises,  from  which  none  other  than  a  sane  and  honest  conclusion 
can  be  deduced. 

I  had  purposed  to  inaugurate  a  most  vigorous  campaign  among  the  associate 
and  non-members  of  our  Association,  but  that  cunning  and  adroit  enemy  of  man- 
kind, procrastination,  with  its  siren  song  and  convincing  pleadings,  persuaded  me 
to  defer  my  work  until  January  1,  1912,  leading  me  to  believe  that  I  could  then 
arrange  my  personal  afifairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  more  conveniently  and  suc- 
cessfully do  missionary  work  the  last  six  months  of  my  incumbency  in  office. 
But  being  overtaken  with  a  physical  ailment  of  the  nose  and  head  (from  which 
I  have  not  yet  fully  recovered),  I  was  disabled,  and  my  hopes  shattered.  I  do 
not  enter  this  plea  as  an  excuse  in  extenuation  of  my  failure  to  have  accomplished 
more  for  this  good  cause,  but  simply  recite  this  fact  as  a  friendly  warning  to  my 
successor,  that  he  may  not  be  likewise  tempted. 

I  was  moved  by  the  spirit  of  my  disappointment  over  having  contributed  so 
little  towards  the  success  of  this  meeting  to  write  a  circular  letter,  under  date  of 
July  4,  1912,  containing  the  unlucky  number  of  thirteen  articles  of  faith,  and 
mailed  a  copy  to  each  member  of  every  State  Board,  and  I  am  delighted  with  the 
liberal  responses  received;  the  glad  and  cordial  greetings  extended  to  me  have 
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persuaded  me  to  be  much  encouraged  over  conditions  prevailing.  From  the 
interest  manifested  I  am  tempted  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  yet  possible  for 
the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  to  boast  over  the  fact  that 
prospects  are  bright  indeed  for  every  State  Board  to  become  an  active  member, 
with  peace  and  absolute  harmony  prevailing,  all  laboring  with  tolerance,  faith- 
fulness and  joy,  to  that  ultimate  end,  viz.,  thoroughly  cultured,  well  educated 
pharmacists  shall  be  the  only  products  of  all  State  Boards,  made  possible  by  the 
high  standards  of  competency  maintained. 

Owing  to  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General's  Department  of  Texas,  on 
the  construction  of  Section  3  of  our  Pharmacy  Law,  reciting  the  fact  that  two 
years'  experience  provided  for  in  this  particular  section,  for  all  applicants  who 
appear  before  our  Board  for  examination,  does  not  apply  to  graduates  of  reputable 
colleges  of  pharmacy,  it  became  necessary  that  the  State  Board  forthwith  define 
what  is  intended  and  meant  by  the  terms  "Reputable  College  of  Pharmacy." 
Therefore,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  our  Texas  Board,  and  feeling 
that  other  states  might  be  interested,  I  herewith  submit  same : 

"Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  By  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  now  in  called  session,  in 
the  city  of  Austin,  Texas,  on  this  the  seventeenth  day  of  June,  1912 : 

"Any  school  or  college  of  pharmacy  to  be  considered  reputable  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Texas  Pharmacy  Law,  shall  employ  at  least  four  salaried  teachers,  for  instruction  in  (a) 
Pharmacy,  (b)  Chemistry  (including  Organic,  Inorganic,  Medical  and  Analytical),  (c)  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy,  (d)  Materia  Medica,  (e)  Toxicology  and  Posology,  (f)  Physics,  (g) 
Prescription  reading,  writing  and  compounding,  (h)  Physiology  and  Bacteriology;  provided 
further,  that  teachers  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy  shall  devote  at 
least  one-half   of  their  time  to  teaching. 

(2)  Each  applicant  for  admission  shall  be  required  to  present  credit  for  eight  units — seven 
required  and  one  elective.  The  value  of  the  unit  to  be  the  same  as  required  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Texas,  on  the  following  subjects : 

REQUIRED   UNITS.  ELECTI\-E  UNITS. 

English.    Three  units.    To  the  extent  taught  .  One  unit   only,  to  be   selected   from  the 

in  public  schools.  following  subjects,  with  value  attached: 

English  Grammar One  unit  Languages. 

English  Composition "       "  German   One  unit 

English  Rhetoric "       "  French    "       " 

Spanish    "       " 

History.     Two  units.    Any  two  units.  Latm    

American One  unit  Vocational  Subjects. 

English  "       "  Bookkeeping  One  unit 

French "        "  Stenography   " 

German   "       "  Typewriting  " 

Spanish   "       "  Domestic   Science "       " 

Mexican  "       "  Drawing    "       " 

Science. 

Mathematics.     Two  units.  Civil  Government One-half  unit 

Higher  Arithmetic One  unit  Physics  "  " 

Algebra  to  Quadratics "       "  Bacteriology    "  " 

Plane  Geometry "       "  Chemistry    One  unit 

In  lieu  of  the  above  requirements,  schools  admitting  without  examination,  the  following 
parties,  will  also  be  considered  reputable,  to  wit :  Graduates  of  high  schools,  colleges  and 
academies  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Texas ;  persons  holding  first-grade  teachers' 
certificates;  any  one  having  been  admitted  upon  examination,  or  otherwise,  to  any  one  of 
the  departments  of  the  University  of  Texas,  A.  &  M.  College,  Baylor  College  or  University, 
and  students  of  other  approved  colleges  and  universities,  and  any  one  who  has  completed 
at  least  two  years  in  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools.  All  others  must  pass  entrance  exami- 
nation, obtaining  credit  by  such  examination  for  eight  units,  upon  subjects  as  above 
enumerated. 
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(3)  The  school  or  college  shall  only  issue  a  diploma  or  confer  a  degree  after  attendance 
upon  two  sessions  of  not  less  than  seven  months,  or  twenty-four  teaching  weeks.  Each 
student  shall  be  required  to  attend  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all  instruction  given. 

(4)  The  college  or  school  of  pharmacy  shall  have  adequate  laboratory  equipment,  so  that 
each  member  of  the  class  working  in  the  laboratory  of  Chemistry,  laboratory  of  Pharmacy 
and  the  Dispensing  laboratory,  may  have  the  necessary  equipment  for  individual  work. 

It  shall  also  have  a  collection  of  crude  drugs,  for  teaching  Pharmacognosy,  and  such 
specimens  of  drugs  as  may  be  necessary  for  teaching  Materia  Medica. 

The  credentials  for  students  admitted,  laboratories,  and  teaching  done,  shall  be  open  to 
inspection  by  members  of  the  Texas  Board  of  Pharmacy  at  any  time  during  the  session,  and 
the  Board  may  decide  whether  or  not  the  laboratories  are  sufficiently  well  equipped  for 
giving  proper  instruction,   and  proper  standards  are  maintained. 

(5)  The  amount  of  instruction  given  in  the  different  subjects  required  for  graduation 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  following,  to  wit : 


Pharmacy Lectures 

Materia  Medica " 

Botany   " 

Physics   " 

Chemistry   

Physiology  " 

Bacteriology  " 

Grand  total  first  year 


First  Year 

Second  Year 

48 

48 

38 

48 

48 

00 

24 

00 

48 

96 

Given  in  first  or  second  year 
Given  in  first  or  second  year 


Totals 


96 
86 
48 
24 
144 
25 
9 

432 


LABORATORY    WORK. 


Pharmacy 

Vegetable   Microscopy. 

Pharmacognosy    

Chemistry    

Bacteriology 

Physiology 


Grand  total  for  second  year. 
Grand  total  for  both  years. . . 


First  Year        Second  Year 


144  hrs. 
40  " 
48  " 
96  " 


166  hrs. 
00  " 
72  " 

168  " 


Given  first  or  second  year 
Given  first  or  second  year 


Totals 


310  hrs. 

40     " 

120     " 

264     " 

56     " 

60     " 

850     " 

1282  hrs. 


Note — National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  through  their  Syllabus  Committee, 
adopted : 

Class  A 500  first  year ;  500  second  year. 

Class  B 500  first  year ;  600  second  year. 

1000  1100 

Texas  University  has  850  first  year,  1072  second  year.     Grand  total  of  1922,  or  one-third 
more  than  demanded  by  the  Syllabus  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  consideration  by  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy, 

R.   H.  Walker,  Secretary. 


The  National  Association  of  Pharmacologists  have  issued  a  circular  letter  to  all 
the  State  Boards,  enclosing  a  resolution,  which  they  propose  to  submit  at  this 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  favorable  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Universal  Exchange  or  National  Certificate,  which  will  pass 
current  in  all  the  states  of  the  Union.  Each  holder  of  such  certificate  is  amenable 
to  all  the  provisions  of  the  Pharmacy  Law  in  whatever  state  he  may  locate. 
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This  is  a  subject  that  has  commanded  the  attention  of  this  Association  before, 
and  elicited  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  debate,  with  negative  results.  Some  of  our 
past  Presidents  have  made  recommendations  unfavorable  to  this  proposition.  I 
am  unwilling  to  ignore  a  demand  of  this  nature  from  the  source  from  which  it 
hails;  therefore,  I  will  not  pass  judgment  upon  the  feasibility  or  practicality  of 
this  resolution,  preferring  that  this  Association  allow  a  full  and  free  consideration 
of  the  same,  in  order  that  its  virtues  and  demerits  may  be  thoroughly  ventilated. 
Pardon  me  for  the  hint  that  I  am  emphatically  grounded  in  the  conviction  that 
the  great  doctrine  of  States'  Rights  should  not  be  amended  or  abridged.  You 
know,  from  the  geography  of  the  country  in  which  I  reside,  that  I  am  born, 
wedded  to  this  great  principle.  The  regulation  of  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  is 
strictly  a  state's  function,  and  I  am  apprehensive  a  national  control,  even  though 
remote,  would  be  unconstitutional.  Then  again,  such  a  resolution,  though  meet- 
ing with  popular  favor  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates  here  assembled,  would  not 
be  binding  upon  any  active  or  associate  member  of  this  Association,  Each  state 
would  be  sovereign  to  accept  or  reject  as,  in  its  judgment,  it  deemed  best.  No 
reasonable  objection  can  be  urged  against  a  free  and  liberal  discussion  of  this 
resolution. 

Every  delegate  present  is  most  cordially  requested  to  take  an  active  part  in  all 
our  proceedings,  and  urged  to  join  in  all  discussions,  for  it  is  from  the  counsel 
of  many  that  we  are  able  to  concrete  our  ideas  into  an  acceptable  whole.  I  most 
cheerfully  submit  the  following  recommendations  for  your  consideration,  and  if 
they  are  not  acceptable,  or  are  contrary  to  your  ideas  of  what  is  best,  I  will  not 
feel  grieved  in  the  least  if  you  decide  to  reject  them,  for  surely  the  combined  talent 
of  all  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  ideas  and  plans  of  any  one  man. 

First.  I  would  urge  that  due  and  courteous  consideration  be  extended  to  the 
National  Association  of  Pharmacologists,  in  the  resolution  they  desire  to  present. 

Second.  The  Secretary  be  directed  to  purchase  suitable  books  in  which  to 
keep  the  records  of  this  Association,  as  follows : 

First :    A  ledger  for  accounts  in  detail  with  all  the  states. 
Second :     Cash  book,  with  details  of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

Third.  The  Secretary  be  authorized  to  purchase  a  loose-leaf  ledger  for  the 
filing  of  applications  of  all  active  and  associate-  members.  Special  application 
blanks  shall  be  prepared,  setting  forth  features  of  eligibility  to  membership,  and 
said  application  shall  be  signed  by  the  representative  of  said  State  Board,  and 
approved  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy,  while  in  session.  If  application  is  made  to  the  Secretary  in  interim, 
between  meetings,  said  application  shall  be  approved  by  President  and  Secretary 
and  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 
After  signature  of  the  proper  authorities  to  this  application,  made  in  interim,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  each  State  Board  of  this  action,  so  that  all  may  be  placed 
on  authoritative  notice  of  same.  Each  application  filed  for  active  or  associate 
membership  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  last  examination  questions, 
held  by  said  Board,  which  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  this  Association,  so 
that  the  Secretary  may  be  able  to  intelligently  answer  all  inquiries  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  work  done  by  said  state,  in  their  examinations.     This  obviates  the  neces- 
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sity  of  any  state  refusing  to  reciprocate  with  any  other  state,  for  the  reason  of 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  work  they  do.  This  would  also  eliminate 
the  need  of  any  state,  who  sought  active  membership,  from  opening  up  special 
negotiations  with  each  state  as  to  whether  they  were  willing  to  reciprocate  or  not. 
They  would  avoid  the  embarrassing  position  of  seeking  information  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  state  in  doubt,  as  they  could  get  all  the  needed  data  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy.  I  would  also 
urge  that  each  application  contain,  in  bold  type,  the  question:  "In  becoming 
an  active  member,  is  your  state  willing  to  grant  reciprocity  to  other  active  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy?  If  not,  state  reasons 
for  same,  and  possibility  of  curing  these  defects  and  objections  to  reciprocity." 
This  would  be  an  effective,  safe  means  of  insuring  harmony,  peace  and  good 
fellowship  among  active  members.  Have  a  copy  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
printed  on  the  back  of  all  application  blanks. 

Fourth.  No  state  shall  be  admitted  to  active  membership  in  the  National 
Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  which  does  not  demand  the  following  as 
minimum  requirements  for  registration  as  Pharmacist: 

(A)  Academic  requirement  of  not  less  than  eight  university  units,  as  follows: 
Seven  required  and  one  elective. 

REQUIRED    UNITS.  ELECTIVES. 

English.     Three  units.    To  the  extent  taught  One  unit  to  be  selected  from  the  following 

in  public  schools.  lists 

English    Grammar One  unit  Languages.     One  year's  work  in 

English    Composition "       "  German   One  unit 

English  Rhetoric "       "  French  "       " 

Spanish   "       " 

History.    Two  units.     Any  two  units  from  Latin    "       " 

this  list. 

American  History.  Vocational  Subjects.     One  year's  study  of 

English  History.  Bookkeeping  One  unit 

French  History.  Stenography   "       " 


German  History.                                                              Typewriting  _ 
Spanish  History.                                                            Domestic   Science. 
Mexican  History.  Drawing    


Mathematics.    Two  units.     Any  two  units  Science.^ 

from  this  list.  Civil  Government One-half  unit 

Higher  Arithmetic One  unit  Physics  "  " 

Algebra  to  Quadratics "'       "  Bacteriology   

Plane    Geometry "       '  Chemistry One  unit 

(B)  Technical  Education:  In  addition  to  requirements,  as  outlined  under  "A," 
such  state  must  also  examine  applicants  for  pharmacist  certificate  on  the  following 
subjects  as  a  minimum: 

Pharmacy.  Prescription  Reading,  Writing,  Compound- 

Chemistry  —  Inorganic,    Organic,     Medical,  jng. 

Analytical  Practical  Pharmacy  Work. 

Materia  Medica.  -i,  r-        •       j  j    i. 

Posoloev  Pharmacognosy — Covenng  drugs  and  chem- 

Toxicology.  icals  and  pharmaceuticals  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

Note. — Texas  has  added  Bacteriology  and  Physiology,  with  most  flattering^ results  and  all 
the  Texas  schools  have  added  these  subjects  to  their  regular  course,  requiring  same  for 
graduation;  and  Texas,  almost  as  a  unit,  determined  to  modify  its  Pharmacy^  Law  so  as  to 
require,  in  addition  to  the  above,  one  year's  work,  successfully  completed,  in  a  reputable 
School  of  Pharmacy,  as  necessary  to  take  the  examination  for  Pharmacist  certificate. 
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Fifth.  That  this  Association  give  all  possible  encouragement  to  the  Com- 
m-ittees  on  Questions  and  Methods  and  Syllabus.  I  regard  these  two  as  the  tie 
that  binds — the  life-blood  of  our  Association. 

Sixth.  That  some  enlightened,  well-informed  brother  explain  to  this  Associa- 
tion how  it  is  possible  for  some  states  to  enter  into  interstate  reciprocal  relation 
with  neighboring  states,  and  positively  decline  to  join  this  National  Association 
of  Boards  of  Pharmacy.  I  plead  guilty  of  obtuseness  and  inability  to  conceive 
the  consistency  of  such  a  position.  I  make  this  request  in  all  kindness  and 
sincerity,  to  be  advised  on  this  subject,  for  the  contentions  of  some  few  states 
along  this  line  is  an  engima  to  me. 

Seventh.  That  each  representative  present  at  this  convention  take  an  active 
part  in  all  discussions  and  questions  that  arise,  for  the  reason  that  diversity  of 
opinions  is  a  valuable  asset — one  of  the  golden  opportunities  of  convention  life. 
If  you  have  ideas,  don't  be  too  timid  to  express  them,  for  it  is  possible  that  you 
may  have  the  opportune  solution  of  some  vexatious  problem,  that  would  have 
continued  in  doubt,  had  it  not  been  for  your  suggestion  that  disentangled  the 
difficulties  confronted. 

Eighth.  Would  recommend  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  elected  by  the  Asso- 
ciation at  this  meeting  who  shall  prepare  and  submit  a  practical  and  feasible 
plan  upon  which  reciprocity  may  be  based,  curing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  defects 
and  points,  so  widely  at  variance,  existing  at  present  in  the  different  state  laws. 
In  other  words,  I  believe  it  is  altogether  possible  for  this  Committee  to  devise  a 
platform  of  Reciprocity,  upon  which  most  every  State  Board  can  stand  and 
heartily  subscribe  to ;  amending,  if  necessary,  the  Pharmacy  Laws  of  their  respec- 
tive states  to  conform  to  this  universal  platform,  enabling  them  to  join  hands, 
with  the  majority,  upon  common  grounds.  If  advisable,  let  the  report  of  this 
Committee  be  incorporated  into  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  this  Association, 
effective  January  1,  1914,  so  that  ample  notice  may  be  given  each  State  Board  and 
they  can  meet  the  demands,  even  if  legislation  be  necessary. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  I  make  the  following  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of 
this  committee,  which  they  may  accept  or  reject,  as  in  their  wisdom  they  deem 
advisable. 

1st.  Let  all  State  Boards  have  a  separate  examination  for  Assistant  Phar- 
macists. 

2d.  All  applicants  for  regular  certificates  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  have  had 
four  years'  experience,  with  due  credit  allowed  for  time  expended  at  college  (pro- 
vided that  applicant  is  a  graduate  of  a  reputable  College  of  Pharmacy)  before 
they  are  eligible  to  appear  before  the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

3d.  That  no  diploma  from  any  college,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  shall  be 
recognized. 

4th.  That  an  academic  education  equivalent  to  seven  required  and  one  elective 
units  be  demanded  as  a  qualification  to  appear  before  the  State  Board,  and  on 
January  1,  1916,  it  be  required  that  each  applicant  shall  hold  a  diploma  of  gradu- 
ation from  a  high  school  of  Group  One  of  Texas,  the  equal  of  14  Carnegie  units. 
In  1920  it  shall  be  demanded  that  each  applicant  shall  be  a  high  school  graduate, 
together  with  diploma  from  a  reputable  College  of  Pharmacy. 
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5th.  That  each  state  shall  examine  each  applicant  in  the  following  subjects, 
to  wit : 

Pharmacy ;  Chemistry,  Inorganic,  Organic,  Medical,  Analytical ;  Materia 
Medica;  Posology;  Toxicology;  Prescriptions,  Reading,  Writing,  Compounding; 
Pharmacognosy,  covering  Drug  and  Chemical  and  Pharmaceuticals  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

Following  this  outline,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  can  successfully  divorce  and 
eliminate  the  commercial  element  from  the  professional  demands  of  our  calling 
and  establish  popular  Standards  of  Reciprocity. 

In  conclusion :  I  feel  that  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  your  patience  and 
charitable  endurance.  My  heart  and  soul  are  in  this  work — I  love  it,  and  nothing 
so  charms,  interests  or  entertains  me  as  the  advancement  of  new  ideas,  novel 
methods,  that  will  make  the  work  of  the  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy  more  efilicient, 
and  insure  successful  attainment  of  the  ends  desired,  viz.,  a  thorough  test  of  real 
merit  and  true  efficiency. 


SMOKE  TICKETS. 

"I've  always  tried  to  boost  my  cigar  sales  by  selling  in  box  lots.  I  would  argue 
the  saving  in  price  and  at  first  I  made  a  few  sales,  but  invariably  these  men  re- 
turned to  their  old  habit  of  buying  a  half  dollar's  worth  at  a  time.  The  box  pur- 
chases hadn't  proved  a  saving  after  all.  When  they  bought  in  box  lots  they 
smoked  more,  gave  away  more  and  it  really  cost  them  more  for  smokes  than  it 
ever  had  before.  That's  what  they  all  told  me.  So  I  decided  I  had  been  working 
on  the  wrong  track  and  abandoned  the  quantity  scheme. 

"Still  I  wanted  to  get  the  cigar  trade  of  the  town  and  sell  even  more  cigars 
than  I  was  selling,  so  I  kept  hunting  for  a  plan  that  would  sell  the  quantities  and 
yet  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  consumer.  Finally  I  found  it — and  I  got  the  in- 
spiration from  a  lunch  counter.  I  noticed  that  a  restaurant  sold  meal  tickets  for 
twenty-one  meals  at  a  reduced  price.  You  paid  for  the  twenty-one  meals  in  ad- 
vance and  got  a  discount  by  so  doing.  It  is  an  old  scheme  in  the  restaurant  line, 
but  it  was  new  in  the  cigar  business,  and  I  grabbed  at  it  immediately.  I  had 
smoke-tickets  printed — fifty  stars  on  the  outer  margin,  green  stars  for  the  five- 
centers,  red  for  the  tens.  Then  I  pointed  out  to  the  men  who  had  told  me  their 
objections  to  the  buy-a-box  plan  that  they  could  now  buy  a  box  at  the  box  price 
and  leave  it  with  me.  They  would  simply  bring  along  their  tickets  and  get  one 
cigar  or  a  dozen  as  suited  their  fancy. 

"This  was  a  new  one  to  all  of  them  and  the  novelty  of  the  plan  combined  with 
the  saving  has  been  a  wonderful  trade  puller.  I  now  sell  three-quarters  of  the 
cigars  smoked  in  this  town  and  I'd  rather  sell  them  this  way  than  by  the  box, 
because  a  customer  comes  in  to  the  store  every  day  for  his  daily  supply  and  very 
often  sees  some  other  article  that  attracts  his  fancy  and  loosens  his  purse 
strings." — Tobacco  World. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Your  committee,  to  which  was  referred  the  address  of  the  President,  begs  leave 
to  report  as  follows : 

The  recommendation  that  the  Association  continue  to  bear  its  share  of  the 
expense  of  the  publication  of  the  Syllabus  is  approved,  as  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  Syllabus  Committee  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  the  cause  of 
pharmaceutical  education  in  every  phase  of  which  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  is  deeply  interested. 

The  recommendation  that  the  Association  undertake  the  publication  of  the 
Book  of  Recipes,  of  a  popular  character  covering  a  wide  range,  is  approved  and 
the  Council  is  recommended  by  the  Committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
carry  this  recommendation  into  effect,  due  care  being  exercised  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  recipes  so  that  they  may  prove  uniformly  reliable. 

The  recommendation  that  steps  be  taken  to  complete  the  organization  of  a 
National  Legislative  Conference  is  approved  and  your  committee  recommend  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

The  recommendation  that  an  active  campaign  for  members  be  continued  is 
concurred  in. 

The  suggestion  of  the  President  regarding  the  necessity  for  having  all  who 
dispense  drugs  in  any  w-ay  made  amenable  to  the  laws  governing  the  traffic  in 
drugs,  is  commended,  and  we  recommend  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Legislation  for  further  action. 

The  recommendation  that  the  Association  appoint  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
national Pharmaceutical  Congress  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  referred  to  the 
Council   for  action. 

The  recommendation  that  the  cefemony  of  installation  of  officers  should  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion  is  concurred  in,  and  your  committee  recommends  that  the  subject  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Reorganization  and  Revision  of  the  By-Laws. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  wish  to  commend  the  address  of  the  President 
as  a  whole  for  its  eminently  sound,  sane  and  conservative  views,  giving  evidence 
as  it  does,  of  a  careful  and  conscientious  study  of  the  needs  of  the  organization 
and  a  sound  judgment  regarding  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  those  needs. 

Respectfully, 

F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr., 

A.  V.  Pease, 

Otto  F.  Claus, 

Caswell  A.  Mayo, 

John  C.  Wallace,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION. 


W.  S.  RICHARDSON,   CHAIRMAN. 


At  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  this  report,  Congress  has  not  yet 
adjourned,  nor  has  it  thus  far  enacted  a  single  bill  of  importance  to  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

However,  matters  of  great  moment  have  transpired,  and  we  shall  attempt  to 
briefly  describe  them  in  the  following: 

THE   RICHARDSON    BILL. 

This  bill  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  in  compliance  with  a  demand  from  the  general  public  for  amendments  to  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  that  would  strengthen  that  Act  in  certain  ways. 

The  chief  objects  sought  were  to  prevent  fraudulent  or  misleading  statements 
in  regard  to  the  remedial  properties  of  medicines,  whether  made  in  connection 
with  the  packages  thereof,  or  through  advertisements ;  to  place  under  the  control 
of  the  Act  all  mechanical  and  other  appliances  advertised  and  sold  as  possessing 
remedial  powers,  and  to  further  restrict  the  sale  of  habit-forming  drugs. 

Of  the  several  forms  of  the  bill  introduced  all  were  involved,  and  contained  pro- 
visions that  were  considered  unnecessarily  radical.  However,  it  was  generally 
understood  early  in  the  year  that  the  Interstate  Committee  of  the  House  would 
report  the  bill  without  granting  any  hearings  thereon,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  such  would  have  been  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  protests  from 
the  various  divisions  of  the  drug  trade. 

LEGISLATIVE    CONFERENCE. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  still  thought  improbable  that  there  would  be  any  hearings 
on  the  Richardson  bill,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  A,  R.  D.  had  extended, 
through  resolution,  an  invitation  to  this  Association  to  join  it  in  a  legislative 
conference  for  the  consideration  of  law-making  matters  in  general.  Before  a 
date  for  such  conference  had  been  selected,  the  House  Committee  having  the 
Richardson  bill  in  charge  announced  hearings  thereon,  selecting  a  date  hardly 
more  than  a  week  ahead. 

After  much  wiring  by  the  officials  and  committeemen  of  both  associations, 
there  were  gathered  in  Washington  on  April  27,  for  conference  to  prepare  for 
a  special  hearing  on  April  29,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  this  Association  except  Professor  Eberle,  who,  very-  naturally,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  journey  from  Texas  to  Washington  on  such  short  notice.  Additionally, 
there  were  present  Professor  F.  C.  Nixon  of  Leominster,  Mass.,  representing  the 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  Professor  Nixon  acted  as  secretary  of  the  con- 
ference and  rendered  very  great  service.  After  arduous  labor  covering  the  greater 
part  of  two  days,  the  conclusions  of  the  conferees  were  presented  to  the  Interstate 
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Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Special  Attorney  Frank  H.  Freericks 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  acting  as  spokesman. 

Mr.  Freericks  presented  to  the  congressmen  a  clear  outline  of  such  a  bill  as  the 
conferees  felt  that  they  could  pledge  the  support  of  the  members  of  their  respective 
associations. 

THE  APPROVED  BILL. 

The  conferees  approved  the  sections  concerning  the  proposed  prohibition  of 
false  or  misleading  advertising,  with  some  minor  changes  of  phraseology. 

They  advocated  a  single  pharmacopoeial  standard  for  drugs  and  medicines, 
with  certain  restricted  allowances  when  the  labels  clearly  show  that  the  drug  is 
intended  for  technical  purposes  only. 

The  conferees  disagreed  with  the  suggestions  of  the  original  bill  in  regard  to 
the  list  of  drugs  that  should  be  considered  as  habit-forming,  and  be  mentioned 
on  the  label,  and  suggested  a  much  more  restricted  list. 

The  conferees  also  declined  to  approve  certain  tentative  provisions  looking  to 
the  control  of  the  sales  of  morphine,  opium,  etc.,  believing  that  these  provisions 
were  of  such  nature  as  should  be  embodied  in  bills  having  for  their  purix)se  the 
procurement  of  legislation  dealing  exclusively  with  habit-forming  drugs. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  has  been  reported.  That  amendments  will  be  made  ere  long  seems 
assured,  for  the  need  of  them  is  something  to  which  the  consuming  public  as 
well  as  the  pharmaceutical  world  is  fully  awake. 

FUTURE    LEGISLATIVE    CONFERENCES. 

It  is  indeed  pleasant  to  record  the  harmonious  result  of  this  conference  between 
the  Legislative  Committees  of  the  two  great  associations,  and  to  hope  that  like 
effectiveness  may  be  had  in  future  times.  Never  as  during  the  year  just  closed 
has  legislation  loomed  so  large  in  pharmaceutical  affairs,  and  as  the  importance 
of  it  grows,  legislative  committees  must  increase  their  labors  and  effectiveness. 
With  this  increase  must  naturally  come  a  growth  in  cooperation  between  the 
various  National  associations.  However,  the  very  existence  of  the  several  asso- 
ciations proves  the  severality  of  their  purposes.  These  purposes  legislatively  are 
such  as  to  nourish  cooperation  so  long  as  it  does  not  tend  to  absorption.  The 
membership  qualifications  of  this  association  are  so  peculiar,  so  all-embracing, 
and  yet  primarily  so  professional,  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  it  to  choose  a  re- 
stricted field  for  legislative  initiative.  And  yet,  expediency  and  effectiveness,  and 
in  the  end,  interassociation  harmony  may  best  be  found  by  just  such  restricted 
initiative. 

It  seems  to  us  that  each  National  association  should  strengthen  its  Legislative 
Committee;  that  the  personnel  of  each  National  Legislative  Committee  should  be 
distinct  from  all  the  others;  that  each  committee  should  take  the  initiative  in 
legislative  matters  coming  peculiarly  within  the  sphere  formed  by  its  membership 
qualifications  or  constitutional  purposes,  and  that  legislative  conferences,  so  far 
as  they  may  be,  should  be  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  way  to  consistently  add 
the  moral  support  of  one  association  to  the  active  labor  of  another.  More  than 
this,  we  believe,  may  lead  to  lack  of  concentration,  wasted  effort,  weakness,  and 
ineffectiveness. 
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CONTROL   OF    HABIT-FORMING   DRUGS. 

The  habit-forming  drug's  evil  received  much  greater  attention  outside  of  than 
in  the  Richardson  bill.  Early  in  the  year  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  formulated  what  was  generally  known  as  "The  Tentative  Ruling." 

Through  this  it  was  sought  to  accomplish  through  an  executive  department 
something  greatly  resembling  what  had  been  attempted  in  legislation  in  what 
had  been  known  as  "the  Foster  bill"  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress. 

The  proposed  plan  included  a  system  of  recording,  reporting  and  otherwise 
detailing  transactions  in  habit-forming  drugs.  In  this  proposition  the  trade  inter- 
ests not  only  found  many  of  the  objectionable  features  of  the  Foster  bill,  but,  addi- 
tionally, it  was  declared  that  the  tentative  regulation  represented  an  attempted 
usurpation  of  legislative  power  by  an  executive  department ;  it  was  asserted  that 
the  proposed  action  was  unconstitutional. 

This  tentative  regulation  was  placed  before  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture, 
Treasury,  and  Commerce  and  Labor,  as  demanded  by  the  law.  It  was  by  them 
returned  to  the  officials  of  the  bureau  of  chemistry  for  further  information ;  again 
placed  before  the  Secretaries,  and  at  this  writing  it  is  still  in  their  hands,  with 
nothing  to  indicate  what  their  ultimate  action  upon  it  may  be. 

THE  WRIGHT-HARRISON  BILLS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  session  Representative  Harrison  introduced  three  bills 
that  had  been  prepared  by  Opium  Commissioner  Hamilton  Wright,  who  was  also 
author  of  and  sponsor  for  the  Foster  bill.  Later  on,  amended  forms  of  two  of  the 
bills  were  introduced. 

These  are  revenue  measures  under  which  all  importers,  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  would  be  licensed  and  held  to  a  certain  system  of  stamping 
the  goods  and  recording  transactions  therein.  These  bills  are  less  objectionable 
than  the  Foster  bill  in  so  far  as  they  eliminate  from  their  detail  w^orking,  com- 
pounds containing  very  small  portions  of  the  drugs  with  which  they  deal. 

However,  there  are  some  who  criticise  these  bills  as  lacking  in  definiteness 
in  some  particulars  and  as  placing  unnecessary  hardships  upon  the  trade. 

The  conditions  surrounding  habit-drug  legislation  are  not  by  any  means  credit- 
able to  the  trade  and  profession.  The  social  demands  of  the  public  and  the 
ethical  demands  of  pharmacy  are  clear,  but  as  to  means  of  meeting  these  demands, 
the  divergence  of  opinion  grows  greater  instead  of  less.  Meanwhile,  the  evil 
grows  in  national  terror ;  it  comes  more  and  more  into  public  thought  and  public 
print ;  brings  greater  undeserved  contumely  upon  the  retail  pharmacist,  and  with 
the  various  interests  most  closely  concerned  as  far  from  practical  initiative  as  ever. 

PARCELS-POST. 

Although  the  postoffice  appropriation  bill  has  not  at  this  writing  become  a  law, 
it  has  been  reported  in  such  form  as  to  show  decisive  progress  in  parcels-post 
legislation. 

During  the  year  the  forces  both  for  and  against  parcels-post  drew  their  lines 
of  battle  closer  together  than  ever  before.  The  mercenary  monopolistic  influences 
still  insist  upon  a  flat  rate,  which,  in  effect,  would  have  used  the  Government's 
revenues  from  other  sources  to  wipe  the  small  towns  from  the  map  of  the  country. 
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Happily,  we  had  in  our  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  government  men 
who  not  only  faced  the  problem  absolutely  without  class  bias,  but  with  the 
technique  of  experts  who  had  devoted  years  of  study  to  it.  They  brought  forth 
as  the  product  of  experience  and  common  sense  a  system  under  which  a  distance 
charge  would  be  made ;  the  zone  system. 

An  understanding  of  this  system  brought  to  the  more  intelligent  small  dealers 
a  realization  that  in  its  chief  features  all  their  contentions  were  granted  at  least 
in  part.  It  was  at  least  a  fair  compromise,  and,  accepting  the  inevitability  of 
some  form  of  parcels-post,  we  should  welcome  the  zone  rate  system  and  use  our 
best  efforts  to  make  it  constantly  improve  in  impartial  efifectiveness. 

PUBLIC    HEALTH    BILLS. 

The  Owen  bill  for  a  Department  of  Public  Health  was  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Health  and  Quarantine.  Other  bills  for  similar  purposes, 
to  be  effected  in  like  manner  or  through  enlarging  the  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
are  in  committees  in  both  Senate  and  House.  The  report  of  the  Ow-en  bill  brought 
forth  some  critical  statements  in  the  Senate  itself,  it  being  said  that  Senator  Owen 
alone  made  the  report. 

While  we  believe  that  the  health  activities  of  the  Government  should,  and 
inevitably  will  increase ;  while  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  seeming  purposes  of  the 
bill  as  reported,  the  matter  has  become  one  of  so  much  public  discussion  of  a  disa- 
greeable nature,  so  many  school  ,creed  and  class  passions  have  been  awakened 
by  it,  that  we  feel  justified  in  making  no  further  recommendation  at  this  time  than 
that  this  Association  remain  neutral  to  avoid  entanglements  that  might  carry  it 
beyond  its  constitutional  province. 

As  none  of  the  bills  thus  far  presented  give  any  recognition  to  pharmacy,  we 
certainly  cannot  allay  ourselves  with  any  particular  one  of  them. 

PATENT  LAWS  REVISION. 

After  the  sweeping  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  upholding  the  monopolistic 
rights  of  the  patentee,  there  was  much  rumor  of  radical  legislation  immediately 
to  come. 

At  this  writing  not  a  bill  has  been  reported.  It  has  been  stated  that  one  bill 
to  limit  the  monopolistic  power  of  the  patentee  over  unpatented  supplies  to  ht 
used  on  patented  apparatus,  will  be  reported.  However,  this  will  be  a  mild  measure 
and  its  passage  at  this  session  is  questionable. 

The  much-discussed  tentative  change  of  laws  regarding  foreign-owned  drug 
patents  does  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  for  action  at  this  time.  All  drug  and  phar- 
maceutical interests  are  united  in  demanding  some  form  of  lawful  protection  for 
profits.  We  are  not  in  favor  of  unlimited  competition  in  any  line.  We  therefore 
cannot  consistently  recommend  a  loosening  of  the  patent  protective  lines  on  one 
class  of  drug  merchandise,  and  the  tightening  of  the  same  nature  of  lines  on 
other  classes. 

tariff. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  tariff  work  of  the  session  has  been  controlled  purely 
by  partisan  politics.    We  very  greatly  doubt  that  the  bills  introduced  and  passed 
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by  the  house  would  have  ever  seen  the  light  of  day  if  one  party  had  been  in 
control  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol.  However,  had  they  been  introduced  by  a  party 
in  full  control,  we  doubt  that  they  would  have  been  treated  in  either  Senate  or 
White  House  as  they  were. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  tariffs  are  things  that  the  retail  pharmacist 
should  not  be  expected  to  have  technical  mastery  of.  Such  measures  are  peculiarly 
the  affair  of  the  importers,  manufacturers,  and  wholesalers  who  are  members  of 
this  Association. 

ENLARGED    OR    ADDED    COMMITTEES. 

This  matter  of  tariffs  reminds  us  that  a  proper  handling  of  legislative  matters 
for  so  varied  a  membership  should  either  have  a  much  larger  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, with  representatives  of  all  interests  thereon,  or  there  should  be  sub-com- 
mittees to  care  for  different  sorts  of  legislation ;  as  we  now  have  a  special  com- 
mittee for  the  matter  of  pharmacists  in  the  government  service. 

LIQUOR   LEGISLATION. 

It  may  seem  that  the  question  of  liquor  control  is  less  of  a  factor,  in  so  far  as 
a  political  party  deals  with  it.  However,  as  a  broad  economic  issue  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  it  is  rapidly  gaining  in  importance.  State  sovereignty  as  seem- 
ingly opposed  by  the  interstate  protection  of  liquor  in  transit  presents  a  grave 
problem,  and  one  that  has,  through  expressions  elicited  by  the  Webb,  Kenyon  and 
other  bills  in  the  present  Congress,  indicated  that  it  may  awaken  serious  class, 
sectional  and  race  antagonisms. 

Until  the  matter  grows  into  one  of  clearer  National  division  this  Association 
can  hardly  adopt  any  definite  policy  in  connection  therewith. 

In  so  far  as  these  bills  bear  upon  the  sale  of  alcohol  for  legitimate  medicinal 
purposes,  we  believe  that  the  fears  expressed  are  groundless  and  that  no  bill  will 
become  a  national  law  without  having  that  feature  properly  handled. 

THE  SHERMAN  LAW. 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Sherman  law,  and  by  so  doing  secure  fair  profit  protection 
for  the  small  dealers  in  all  lines,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Freericks,  and 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota. 

For  information  in  regard  to  this  and  other  legislative  matters  that  seem  to 
come  within  the  province  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  we  refer  our  members  to  the  reports 
and  literature  of  that  association. 

Your  committee  is  appreciative  of  the  interest  shown  in  legislation  by  the  mem- 
bership in  general;  it  is  grateful  for  the  intracommittee  harmony  that  has  pre- 
vailed, and  it  sincerely  hopes  that  aside  from  the  fruit  of  its  own  efforts,  if  such 
there  may  be,  that  it  may  have  planted  seed  that  will  bear  bountifully  under  the 
cultivation  of  its  successors. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DRUG  REFORM. 


L.   E.  SAYRE,   chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Drug  Reform — reappointed  to  serve  a  third  term — has  done 
little  more  than  clear  the  way  for  future  work.  A  new  Committee  will,  it  is 
hoped,  find  itself  in  a  favorable  position  to  accomplish  some  definite  results. 
The  fact  that  nothing  very  tangible  has  been  thus  far  accomplished,  may  seem 
cause  for  unfavorable  criticism,  but  no  public  movement  of  any  significance  can 
take  place  without  a  preceding  period  of  uncertainty  and  agitation.  The  time 
covered  in  preparation  is  often  long  when  compared  with  that  needed  for  the 
final  action ;  when  general  feeling  has  been  aroused  against  an  evil,  reform  is 
certain  to  follow,  unless  the  evil  be  one  so  complicated  that  it  baffles  ordinary  abil- 
ities. The  evils  against  which  your  Committee  on  Drug  Reform  has  been  es- 
pecially directed,  though  not  simple  by  any  means,  do  not  present  difficulties  so 
complicated  as  to  discourage  action. 

Of  these  evils,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  one  arising  from  the  practice 
of  those  who  are  shielded  in  a  great  measure  from  the  application  of  the  law  regu- 
lating drug  standards.  That  the  Dispensing  Doctor  is  thus  shielded  in  many 
ways,  is  no  theory.  One  of  this  class  was  informed  that  a  certain  fluidextract  of 
belladonna,  gotten  outside  the  state,  which  he  was  dispensing,  was  less  than  half 
alkaloidal  strength.  He  replied  that  this  article  gave  him  satisfactory  clinical  re- 
sults, and  that  was  all  he  wanted ;  further,  he  had  no  use  for  the  Pharmacopeia 
nor  its  standards.  The  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  when  informed  of 
this  said,  in  substance,  'Tt  is  very  unfortunate,  but  the  law  does  not  require  the 
physician's  stock  to  be  inspected — he  is  a  law  unto  himself !"  It  may  be  said 
that  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  but  those  who  have  carefully  studied  existing  con- 
ditions, think  otherwise.  Mr.  C.  F.  Nixon,  Leominster,  Mass.,  in  a  recent  report^ 
states,  "Physicians  are  dispensing  enormous  quantities  of  tablets,  many  of  these 
are  bought  of  houses  of  little  responsibility  and  are  of  doubtful  worth."  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  American  Druggist,  reference  is  made  to  heroin  tablets  with- 
out heroin,  morphine  tablets  without  morphine,  terpine  hydrate  elixir  without  any 
terpin  hydrate,  etc.,  being  dispensed  by  physicians  who  are  more  careful  of  price 
than  of  the  quality  of  drugs  they  buy.  However,  be  they  few  or  many  who  evade 
or  disregard  drug  standards  by  virtue  of  their  professional  position,  the  condi- 
tion referred  to  furnishes  a  loop-hole  for  the  introduction  of  a  sub-standard  ma- 
terial, which  practice  your  Committee,  when  first  appointed,  was  especially  com- 
missioned to  suggest  means  of  reform. 

The  efforts  of  your  Committee  during  the  past  year  have  met,  in  the  main, 
with  cordial  approval  from  both  professions,  pharmacy  and  medicine.  Some 
critics,  not  being  fully  informed,  have  made  the  accusation  that  the  Committee 
is  attempting  to  create  a  monopoly  for  druggists  as  medical  dispensers,  but  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  criticism  is  apparent  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  Com- 
mittee's work.  Another  class  of  critics,  who  should  not  be  ignored,  state  that  the 
eflforts  of  your  Committee  is  an  impudent  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  inherent 
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rights  of  the  physician.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  Your  chairman  is 
quoting  almost  verbatim  the  words  of  an  intelligent  layman,  when  he  says :  "No 
one  can  appreciate  more  than  I  the  inestimable  value  of  the  services  of  the  phy- 
sician ;  no  one  can  have  greater  respect  for  him  as  a  public  servant,  none  would 
be  less  inclined  to  restrict  him  in  this  service.  But  human  life  has  been  specially 
guarded  by  a  commendable  law,  which  applies  to  dispensers  of  medicine.  If  the 
physician,  in  addition  to  his  practice,  assumes  the  role  of  dispenser,  he  should  be 
subject  to  the  law  that  controls  the  latter.  Against  incompetence,  against  adul- 
terated, misbranded  and  deteriorated  drugs  the  public  claim  protection,  whoever 
be  the  dispenser."  A  few  correspondents  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  good  to  be 
accomplished  by  such  agitation,  when  no  further  plan  for  action  has  been  thought 
out.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  after  the  first  steps  of  reform  have  been  taken, 
and  general  interest  aroused,  a  plan  of  action  will  emerge. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  criticisms  your  Committee  has  had  to  meet  comes  from 
prominent  men  high  in  office  in  our  association.  They  say,  in  substance,  "The 
druggists  are  to  blame  for  conditions  which  have  brought  into  existence  the  dis- 
pensing doctor.  How  many  stores  in  the  state  of  Kansas,  for  example,  are  legally 
conducted,  or  are  fitted  for  compounding  and  dispensing?  Are  there  not  many 
small  towns  with  two  or  three  drug  stores,  and  not  one  of  them  able  to  perform 
the  simplest  operation  in  pharmacy  in  the  proper  manner?"  Your  Committee 
would  reply :  "If  conditions  in  our  ranks  are  thus  deplorable,  then  it  is  all  the 
more  urgent  that  the  public  correct  these  conditions.  To  permit  them  to  spread 
through  these  seemingly  favored  in  the  medical  profession,  is  to  increase  the 
number  of  law  breakers,  instead  of  diminishing  them.  What  the  public  may  rec- 
ognize as  deplorable  in  the  ranks  of  the  pharmacist,  it  does  not  condone  in  the 
ranks  of  the  physician.  The  Committee  has  no  attack  to  make  upon  any  class, 
its  assault  is  against  a  reprehensible  practice,  a  practice  that  furnishes  a  loophole 
for  the  evasion  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  law  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  elude  the 
application  of  the  pharmacy  laws  of  the  different  states.  To  combat  the  above 
conditions,  reputable  manufacturers,  pharmacists  and  physicians,  should  join  the 
public  in  any  efforts  any  Committee  of  Reform  should  put  forth. 

Toward  this  end,  the  chairman  of  your  Committee,  sanctioned  by  its  members, 
has  endeavored  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  pharmacists  of  his  state,  and 
of  the  pharmacists  of  this  Association  in  other  states.  Circulars  and  letters  have 
been  sent,  asking  the  following  questions : 

1.  Do  physicians  of  your  acquaintance  dispense  their  own  medicines? 

2.  Do  they  buy  full  standard  preparations  and  drugs,  or  mainly  proprietary 
remedies? 

3.  Are  their  goods  inspected  as  in  drug  stores? 

4.  From  w^hat  houses  do  they  buy? 

5.  What  sized  stocks  do  they  carry? 

6.  To  what  extent  are  doctors  selling  drugs  and  medicines  on  a  call  not  actually 
prescribed  by  them? 

7.  Would  your  doctors  prefer  to  dispense  or  prescribe? 

8.  What  steps  would  you  advise  for  the  betterment  of  the  aforesaid  conditions  ? 

Note  :  That  the  public  is  served  unwittingly  by  two  standards  is  apparent  to  every  one, 
when  the  law  fails  to  provide  for  an  inspection  of  the  physician's  drug  stock.  It  is  true  that 
physicians  may  invite  such  inspection,  but  it  is  our  desire  to  know  how  many  physicians 
voluntarily  give  such  an  invitation. 
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9.  Are  your  doctors  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to  the  standardization  law  ? 

10.  How  are  the  physicians  and  druggists  observing  the  spirit  of  the  anti- 
narcotic  law?  Is  the  complaint  of  the  former  abusing  their  rights,  and  of  the 
latter  who  are  legally  restricted,  in  dispensing  morphine,  cocaine,  and  narcotics  to 
habitues,  true  ? 

11.  To  what  extent  are  drugs  and  medicines  sold  in  your  town,  by  mail  order 
houses  and  through  clubs  offering  premiums? 

12.  Do  other  stores  ever  carry  medicinal  preparations  of  any  kind?  If  so,  what 
kind  ? 

The  material  secured  by  answers  to  questions  in  circular  letter,  making  up  the 
burden  of  this  report,  was  almost  as  varied  as  were  the  responses  to  Mr.  C.  M. 
Ford's  article  entitled  "The  Drug  Store  Crisis"  (See  Merck's  Report,  July,  '12, 
p.  193).  As  these  responses  to  Mr.  Ford's  rather  pessimistic  article  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject  of  Drug  Reform,  they  might  profitably  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  this  report. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  summarizing  the  data  collected  in  Kansas,  reported 
at  its  State  meeting,  and  condensing  the  35  replies  from  other  members  of  the 
Association  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Number  of  replies  in  Kansas,  120. 

Number  of  replies  from  outside,  35. 

Different  towns  heard  from  in  Kansas,  106. 

Number  of  towns  having  prescribing  physicians,  16. 

Number  of  towns  having  dispensing  physicians,  69. 

Number  of  towns  having  both  kinds,  28. 

Of  these,  12  towns  report  a  majority  dispensing;  14  report  the  minority  dis- 
pensing and  2  report  half  and  half. 

Number  of  towns  reporting  no  inspection  of  physicians'  offices,  92. 

Number  of  answers  uncertain  as  to  the  inspection,  5. 

Number  of  answers  not  knowing  as  to  inspection,  5. 

Number  of  those  not  answering  this  question,  18. 

Almost  all  answers  show  that  the  physicians  mostly  buy  from  the  various  phy- 
sicians' supply  houses  and  chemical  companies.  Few  only  buy  from  well  known 
drug  houses  and  chemical  manufacturing  houses.  Yery  few  buy  from  the  town 
druggists. 

The  size  of  stock  carried  ranges  from  $100 — $300  as  an  average.  Some  are  as 
low  as  $50  and  others  as  high  as  $500  and  $1,000. 

Few  dispense  on  call. 

29  towns  report  in  favor  of  prescribing.  40  favor  dispensing.  3  towns  report 
their  physicians  expressing  a  desire  to  prescribe  but  still  go  on  dispensing.  29 
have  some  who  favor  dispensing  and  others  who  favor  prescribing. 

Almost  all  report  their  physicians  favoring  full  standard. 

The  Anti-narcotic  law  is  reported  as  being  observed,  almost  universally. 

In  answet  to  the  question  "Do  other  stores  ever  carry  medicinal  preparations 
of  any  kind?"  we  find  the  following  stores  and  clubs  mentioned:  Phvsicians'  Sup- 
ply Houses,  Department  Stores.  Larkin  Clubs,  Ten  Cent  Stores,  Itinerant  Vend- 
ers, Feed  Stores,  etc. 

A  considerable  majority  of  the  physicians  choose  to  do  their  own  dispensing. 
There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
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One  is  because  he  has  lost  confidence  in  the  Pharmacist.  The  other  has  to  do 
with  a  purely  mercenary  motive — the  idea  of  commercial  business  which  brings 
to  him  an  added  income.  Under  the  guise  of  supplying  something  in  which  he 
has  confidence,  he  is  supplying  something  on  which  he  can  make  a  profit.  The 
l^roblem  is  touched  upon  in  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  branch 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  which  the  writer,  W.  A.  Puckner, 
says : 

"During  recent  years  many  physicians  have  been  inclined  to  forsake  their  corner  druggist, 
because  he  has  been  tried  and  too  often  found  wanting,  and  have  pinned  their  faith  to 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  and  promoters  of  specialties  and  their  detail  men.  Depend- 
ence on  the  specialty  proprietors  has,  however,  been  disastrous — so  disastrous  that  well  in- 
formed men  will  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  detail  man.     ***** 

"I  am  convinced  that  physicians  fully  appreciate  the  help  which  pharmacists  can  give  them, 
and  it  only  remains  for  the  individual  pharmacist  to  go  to  the  individual  physician  and 
demonstrate  that  he  is  the  one  that  may  be  relied  upon.  This  plan  of  procedure,  I  am  sure, 
promises  much  good  both  for  the  pharmacist  and  the  physician." 

Information  received  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  the  doctors  who  do  their  own  dispensing  do  so,  not  out  of  choice, 
but  because  others  in  the  profession  dispense.  Though  willing  to  give  up  that 
part  of  their  practice,  these  physicians  are  not  able  to  change  the  custom  unless 
all  doctors  join  with  them  in  doing  so.  A  law  which  would  give  these  unwilling 
•dispensing  doctors  support  in  their  ideas,  would  probably  bring  about  an  allevia- 
tion of  the  present  trouble. 

If  all  physicians  were  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  this  reform,  then  a  sug- 
gestion merely  as  to  the  desirability  would  be  sufficient  to  assume  accomplish- 
ment. But  the  fact  that  mere  suggestion  fails  to  bring  about  the  end  sought  by 
those  who  recognize  the  necessity  of  improving  conditions,  shows  that  there  are 
those  who  can  be  moved  to  reform  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

Excerpts  from  the  more  lengthy  letters  are  subjoined.  Our  local  Secretary,  C. 
M.  Ford,  has  favored  us  with  the  following: 

"I  have  in  mind  the  list  of  queries  from  the  Committee  on  Drug  Reform  aimed  at  the 
■dispensing  doctor  evil.  There  is  such  an  evil.  It  concerns  the  general  public,  and  is  not  a 
matter  for  the  pharmacists  alone  to  become  alarmed  over.  The  dispensing  doctor  should  be 
required  to  write  and  file  his  prescriptions.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  write  a  death  cer- 
tificate except  jointly  with  another  physician.  If  no  other  physician  is  called  in  and  the 
patient  dies  while  under  the  treatment  of  a  dispensing  doctor,  the  law  should  require  an 
autopsy.     ***** 

"Your  committee  should  see  that  the  iniquitous  and  absurd  provision  found  in  many  state 
laws  which  permits  the  unrestricted  compounding  of  'patent'  or  package  medicines  be  elim- 
inated. These  persons  who  compound  these  medicines  as  well  as  those  who  dispense  them, 
should  be  registered  pharmacists  and  their  stocks  and  premises  regularly  inspected.  Without 
a  federal  law  prohibiting  this  patent  trash  in  interstate  commerce,  state  laws  would  not  avail." 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Ford's  letter  we  would  call  attention  to  the  growth  of 
what  may  be  termed  mail'  order  practice. 

■'Circulars  and  circular  letters,  typewritten,  written  in  script  and  in  all  possible  attractive 
forms  of  communication  serve  the  public,  through  the  mails,  with  all  kinds  of  medicinal  litera- 
ture and  through  this  large  amounts  of  medicines,  sometimes  of  a  poisonous  character,  reach 
the  homes  of  numerous  families. 

A  victim  of  one  of  these  mail  order  physicians  was  found  one  afternoon  unconscious  under 
the  influence  of  a  very  powerful  narcotic  (?)  which  led  to  a  request  for  an  investigation  of 
the  medicine  he  had  taken.  The  results  of  this  investigation  was  handed  to  the  patient  and 
his  friends." 
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President  Harry  Brisley,  Prescott,  Arizona,  writes : 

"I  believe  the  best  remedy  for  existing  ills  would  be  found  in  a  publication  of  national 
circulation,  which  would  fearlessly  champion  our  cause  and  vigorously  oppose  schemes  tend- 
ing to  exploit  the  drug  trade  to  its  detriment.  Present  editors  are  carefully  steeriing  between 
points  of  least  resistance,  indulging  in  platitudes  or  resurrecting  threadbare  and  dead  issues, 
afraid  to  voice  what  they  know  to  be  vital  facts." 

Professor  E.  G.  Eberlc,  Dallas,  Texas,  writes : 

"In  sending  out  letters  to  druggists  I  will  enclose  slips  asking  for  information  requested  in 
your  circular."* 

Professor  Charles  W.  Johnson,  Chemist  for  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commiss- 
ion, Seattle,  Washington,  writes : 

"So  far  as  we  can  see  now,  the  Commission  has  the  right  to  investigate  such  drug  mate- 
rials.    When  the  investigation  is  completed,  I  can  get  data  which  will  be  of  interest." 

Professor  E.  H.  La  Pierre,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  writes : 

"What  we  know  is  one  thing,  and  wdiat  we  hear  and  cannot  verify  is  another.  I  really  feel 
that  we  are  not  suffering  from  this  evil  in  this  state.  I  am  quite  sure  that  any  effort  to  put 
upon  the  statute  books  a  law  governing  the  condition  at  the  present  time  would  arouse  a  storm 
of  resentment." 

From  a  Doctor  whose  name  is  withheld  by  request : 

"The  remedy  for  the  dispensing  evils  will  come  from  the  doctors  themselves.  Even  now 
young  men,  graduated  as  physicians,  look  with  scorn  on  the  dispensing  habit  and  inwardly 
disdain  the  practitioners  who  cling  to  it.  A  few  short  years,  and  the  older  physicians  will  be 
dead  and  retired.  The  newer  ones  will  prescribe  by  degrees.  The  people  will  discover  that 
the  new  men  with  new  ideas  are  the  best  doctors,  and  the  latter  zvill  not  have  to  dispense." 

Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York,  writes : 

"The  doctors  will  undoubtedly  object  very  strenuously  to  the  suggestion  emanating  from 
the  retail  druggists  that  their  action  should  be  subjected  to  any  kind  of  supervision,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  could  be  put  in  such  3  w-ay  as  to  reduce  to  a  considerable  extent  any 
opposition  which  may  be  aroused.  The  only  way  in  which  such  a  revision  could  be  provided 
for  would  be  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  as  was  proposed  by  the  Kansas  Association." 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  Resolutions  referred  to.  They 
propose : 

"Section  1.  That  any  physician  who  shall  sell,  compound,  dispense,  administer,  or  give 
away,  any  medicine  or  remedy  for  or  to  any  patient  or  other  .person,  shall  write  a  prescription 
or  order  for  such  medicine  or  remedy  in  such  form  as  to  be  legally  intelligible. 

Section  2.  The  original  or  a  copy  of  any  or  all  such  prescriptions  written,  in  every  in- 
stance of  such  dispensing,  shall  at  the  time  thereof  be  supplied  to  such  person,  or  patient,  or 
any  legal  representative." 

It  will  be  seen  that  such  a  control  would  meet  in  part  Mr.  Ford's  idea,  and  be 
a  public  protection  safe-guarding  the  physician  as  well.  The  question  is  perti- 
nent: Should  not  some  legal  record  (given  to  patient  or  other  legall)  qualified 
person)  be  made  of  the  medical  treatment?  During  the  past  year,  several  cases 
of  suspicious  malpractice  have  come  to  the  Drug  Laboratory.  The  only  clue,  to- 
relieve  the  patient  or  the  doctor,  was  the  unused  portion  of  the  medicine  dis- 
pensed, which  was  sent  for  analysis.  It  should  not  be  construed  as  an  "impu- 
dent interference"  to  ask  that  the  physician  himself,  as  well  as  the  public,  be  pro- 
tected. 


*  These  slips,  containing  reports  of  conditions  in  Texas,  have  recently"  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  but  no  compilation  of  them  has  yet  been  made. 
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Letters  from  a  great  number  of  prominent  pharmacists,  offering  their  coopera- 
tion and  encouragement,  should  be  here  acknowledged ;  these  all  show,  not  a 
narrow,  selfish  or  sordid  view  of  the  subject,  but  evidently  face  the  problem  on 
the  high  plane  of  the  public  good. 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  Committee  that  when  the  problem  of  irresponsible  dis- 
pensing on  the  part  of  either  pharmacist  or  physician  is  clearly  understood,  and 
when  properly  presented  to  our  legislators,  it  will  engage  their  attention  and 
with  them,  and  with  the  support  of  the  people,  we  shall  find  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  problem. 

Dr.  Albert  Schneider  informs  the  Committee  he  hopes  to  submit  a  separate  re- 
port as  member  of  this  Committee.  He  thinks  the  resolutions  of  the  Kansas  As- 
sociation unnecessarily  harsh  "though  the  main  idea  is  all  right."  He  further  be- 
lieves that  those  resolutions  should  also  deal  with  the  prescribing  and  practicing 
pharmacist.  Dr.  Schneider  has  made  suggestions  from  time  to  time  regarding 
this  Committee  work,  through  the  Pacific  Pharmacist. 

Albert    Schneider, 
L.  E.  Sayre, 
E.  V.  Howell. 

Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PATENTS  AND  TRADEMARKS. 


F.    E.    STEWART,    CHAIRMAN. 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  handed  down  March. 
1912,  although  opposed  by  the  dissent  of  three  judges,  the  Chief  Justice  giving  the 
dissenting  opinion,  settles  the  law  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  patentees  under  the 
patent  laws  as  they  now  exist. 

The  Court  holds  that  under  the  present  laws  it  is  a  good  contract  and  enforce- 
able when  the  owner  of  a  patented  mimeograph  machine  sells  it  with  the  condi- 
tion annexed  that  the  purchaser  shall  use  in  operating  the  machine  only  stencils, 
paper,  ink  and  other  supplies  as  sold  by  the  patentee. 

It  is  evident  that  this  gives  the  patentee  more  than  he  is  entitled  to  by  enabling 
him  to  monopolize  the  sale  in  connection  with  his  invention  of  articles  unpatented 
and  the  sale  of  which  is  otherwise  free. 

It  is  further  evident  that  such  a  power  in  connection  with  patents  which  approach 
the  nature  of  necessities,  is  capable  of  abuse  and  creates  unfair  monopoly. 

The  eminent  Chief  Justice  denounced  this  decision  with  indignant  eloquence. 
The  Attorney  General  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  rehear  the  case,  but  was  re- 
fused. Impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  decision  has  opened  the  way  to  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  oppression  which  a  monopoly  can  practice,  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  on  May  10,  took  a  step  toward  revision  of  the  patent  laws,  which 
have  remained  practically  unchanged  since  1870.  He  sent  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  asking  for  legislation  to  authorize  him  to  appoint  a  commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  patent  laws  and  report  what  changes  were,  necessary  to  make  them  fit 
modern  conditions. 

In  this  message  the  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  large  corporations 
bought  patents  for  improvements  and  suppressed  their  manufacture.  "The  pub- 
lic," said  the  message,  "never  received  the  benefit  of  such  machine  inventions 
during  the  life  of  the  patent." 

The  President  referred  to  the  patent  laws  of  other  nations  and  wrote : 

It  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  whether  or  not  legislation  on  some  such  lines  should 
be  enacted  to  prevent  our  patent  laws  from  being  made  the  basis  of  unjust  monopoly  ex- 
tending beyond  the  legitimate  protection  to  inventors  required  to  promote  science  and  the 
useful  arts,  or  the  means  of  stifling  improvement  and  the  progress  of  che  arts. 

The  President  urged  that  procedure  under  the  patent  laws  be  simplified  and  that 
the  burden  of  proving  the  invalidity  of  a  patent  be  placed  upon  him  who  would 
infringe  upon  it. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  wrote : 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  any  revision  not  unduly  to  interfere  with  vested  interests 
which  have  been  properly  created  under  the  existing  laws,  or  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  a 
system  from  which  so  much  benefit  has  been  derived  by  the  country. 

All  persons  who  have  investigated  the  subject  will  admit  that  our  patent  laws 
as  applied  to  materia  medica  have  been  made  the  basis  of  unjust  monopoly;  that 
these  laws  have  not  promoted  progress  in  medical  science  or  in  the  arts  of  phar- 
macy and  drug-therapeutics;  that  the  protection  afforded  by  them  has  enabled 
alleged  therapeutic  inventors  to  build  up  a  great  commercial  business  in  monopo- 
lized products  which  has  been  carried  on  in  unfair  competition  with  the  medical 
and  pharmaceutical  professions ;  that  tens  of  thousands  of  alleged  new  remedies 
have  been  introduced  under  the  protection  afforded  by  the  patent  and  trade-mark 
laws  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  not  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  of  them  have 
proved  of  any  especial  medicinal  value;  that  the  advertising  system  used  for 
creating  a  demand  for  them  has  been  justly  characertized  as  a  "system  of  fraud, 
error,  humbug  and  lies,  and  reform  is  greatly  needed." 

The  President  has  called  attention  to  laws  of  other  nations  in  relation  to  patents. 
Take  for  example,  Germany. 

The  German  patent  law  excepts  from  patent  protection:  "(1)  inventions  the 
applications  of  which  are  contrary  to  the  laws  or  public  morals;  (2)  inventions 
relating  to  articles  of  food,  whether  for  nourishment  or  for  enjoyment,  and  medi- 
cines, as  also  substances  prepared  by  chemical  processes  in  so  far  as  the  inventions 
do  not  relate  to  a  definite  process  for  the  preparation  thereof." 

Patents  are  granted, however,  for  processes  and  apparatus  for  manufacture,  and 
Section  35  provides  a  method  for  protecting  the  inventors  of  processes  for  pre- 
paring new  products  in  the  following  manner:  "If  the  invention  relates  to  a 
process  for  the  production  of  a  new  stibstance,  all  substances  of  like  nature  are 
considered  as  having  been  made  by  the  patented  process  until  proof  to  the  contrary 
is  given." 
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Medicines  are  excluded  from  patent  protection  not  only  in  Germany,  but  also  irt 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
Russia  and  a  number  of  other  countries. 

Other  classes  of  inventions  excluded  from  protection  in  many  countries,  as  well 
as  Germany,  are  foods,  chemical  products  and  inventions  relating  to  war  material. 

In  all  these  countries  exclusion  from  protection  of  inventions  relating  to  medi- 
cines or  foods  does  not  generally  extend  to  those  relating  to  processes  or  apparatus 
for  their  manufacture.  In  all  foreign  countries  which  exclude  chemical  products 
from  protection,  except  Switzerland,  inventions  relating  to  chemical  processes  may 
be  patented,  and  in  nearly  all  such  countries  it  is  expressly  provided  by  law  that  a 
patent  for  a  chemical  process  by  which  a  new  chemical  product  i?  made  shall  in 
effect  cover  such  product,  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  product  was  made  in  fact 
by  some  other  process.  In  other  words,  when  a  new  product  is  discovered,  and  a 
process  of  manufacture  is  patented,  no  person  is  permitted  to  compete  with  the 
original  patentee  unless  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  process  he  is  to  employ  for  that 
purpose  is  not  an  infringement  upon  the  patented  process. 

Under  the  United  States  patent  law,  no  class  of  useful  inventions  is  excluded 
from  protection.  Any  person  who  has  discovered  a  new  product  to  be  used  either 
as  food  or  as  a  medicine,  may  patent  the  same,  and  thereby  acquire  a  monopoly  of 
its  production  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  Foreign  manufacturers  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States  patent  law  and  patent  their  products  in  the  United 
States.  The  monopoly  thus  acquired  enables  them  to  obtain  a  high  price  for  their 
patented  products  during  the  life  of  the  monopoly.  The  profit  thus  secured  is 
not  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  industries,  but  is  applied  to  building  up 
the  industries  of  foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

A  commission  was  appointed  under  act  of  Congress,  approved  June  4,  1898,  to 
"revise  the  statutes  relating  to  patents,  trade  and  other  marks,  and  trade  and  com- 
mercial names."  It  was  urged  before  this  commission,  both  at  its  hearings  and 
in  written  communications  read  before  it,  that  the  United  States  patent  law  should 
be  amended  to  exclude  from  patent  protection  both  medicines  and  chemical 
products  generally,  at  least  in  so  far  as  such  inventions  are  the  inventions  of  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  the  foreign  countries  which  exclude  this  class  of  inventions 
from  patent  protection,  and  it  was  contended  then,  and  has  been  the  contention 
ever  since,  that  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  countries  should  not  be  allowed  to 
receive  in  this  coimtry  patents  for  inventions  which  are  not  patentable  in  their 
own  country. 

In  spite  of  all  the  protests  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  the 
National  Retail  Druggists'  Association  have  placed  before  Congress,  the  United 
States  patent  laws  have  not  been  amended  to  protect  the  American  people.  Con- 
sequently, in  considering  the  question  before  us,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
what  we  have  to  say  in  condemnation  of  the  patent  system  applies  exclusively  to 
the  United  States.  While  it  may  be  perfectly  ethical  for  German  physicians  to 
cooperate  with  German  chemical  houses  in  the  method  which  they  have  chosen 
for  introducing  new  materia  medica  products  in  Germany,  it  is  certainly  not 
ethical  for  the  American  medical  profession  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with 
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manufacturers  iu  the  methods  taken  for  the  introduction  of  the  product  in  this 
country. 

The  Hippocratic  oath  imposes  the  obligation  upon  each  member  of  the  medical 
profession  to  report  the  results  of  his  experience  and  observations  in  the  practice 
of  the  healing  art  to  the  common  fund  of  knowledge,  that  his  fellow-members  may 
have  the  benefit  of  his  inventions  and  discoveries.  Tlie  proper  introduction  of 
new  materia  medica  products  requires  the  use  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the 
profession,  i.  e.,  the  professional  press,  societies,  colleges,  text-books,  pharma- 
copoeias, and  dispensatories.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  profession  shall 
have  the  control  of  this  educational  machiner)'  to  prevent  the  danger  of  exploita- 
tion and  the  teaching  of  error,  and  shall  not  allow  that  control  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  commercial  houses  engaged  in  the  materia  medica  supply  business. 
B.ecause  this  fact  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  the  control  of  the  practice  of  the 
pharmacological  arts  has  largely  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession 
and  become  vested  in  commercial  houses  presided  over  by  business  men  who  are 
not  familiar  with  professional  obligations,  and  who  are  engaged  in  introducing 
new  materia  medica  products  to  commerce  by  advertising,  that  portion  of  the 
medical  press  accepting  advertisements  is  placed  in  the  position  where  it  is  attempt- 
ing to  simultaneously  carry  on  a  professional  propaganda  in  the  reading  pages 
and  a  commercial  propaganda  in  the  advertising  pages  concerning  the  same  materia 
medica  products. 

The  President  urged  that  procedures  for  the  patent  laws  be  simplified,  and  that 
the  burden  of  proving  the  invalidity  of  a  patent  be  placed  upon  him  who  would 
infringe  upon  it.  This  is  quite  in  line  with  Section  35  of  the  German  patent  law, 
which  provides  that  "if  the  invention  relates  to  a  process  for  the  production  of  a 
new  substance,  all  substances  of  like  nature  are  considered  as  having  been  made 
by  the  patented  process  until  proof  to  the  contrary  is  given." 

It  has  been  suggested  by  your  chairman  in  various  reports  that  the  German 
process  patent  law  shall  be  properly  modified  and  made  applicable  in  this  country. 
To  this  it  has  been  strenuously  objected  that  it  is  unconstitutional  in  this  country 
to  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  would-be  infringers,  for  under  our  system  of 
jurisprudence  a  man  is  considered  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  President 
Taft  is  recognized  as  an  able  constitutional  lawyer,  yet  recommends  that  the 
burden  of  proving  the  invalidity  of  a  patent  be  placed  upon  him  who  would 
infringe  upon  it.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  objectors  are  either  ignorant 
or  something  worse  when  making  this  objection. 

The  President  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  so  revising  the  patent  laws  as 
not  unduly  to  interfere  with  vested  interests  which  have  been  properly  created 
under  the  existing  laws.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  ascertain  what  rights  the 
inventors  have  under  the  common  law. 

"An  inventor  has  no  right  to  his  invention  at  common  law.  He  has  no  right 
of  property  in  it  originally.  The  right  which  he  derives  is  a  creature  of  the 
stature  and  of  grant,  and  is  subject  to  certain  conditions  incorporated  in  the 
statutes  and  in  the  grants.  If  today  you  should  invent  an  art,  a  process,  or  a 
machine,  you  have  no  right  at  common  law,  nor  any  absolute  natural  right,  to 
hold  that  for  seven,  ten,  fourteen,  or  any  given  number  of  years,  against  one  who 
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should  invent  it  tomorrow,  without  any  knowledge  of  your  invention,  and  thus 
cut  me  and  everybody  else  off  from  the  right  to  do  tomorrow  what  you  have  done 
today.  There  is  no  absolute  or  natural  right  at  common  law,  that  I,  being  the 
original  and  first  inventor  today,  have  to  prevent  you  and  everybody  else  from 
inventing  and  using  tomorrow  or  next  day  the  same  thing.^ 

"The  policy  of  the  patent  law  is,  primarily,  a  selfish  one  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  and  only  secondarily  intended  for  the  benefit  of  inventors,  and  then  as  a 
means  to  an  end  only.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  Congress  the 
power  'to  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries' ;  thus  showing,  in  this  fundamental  legislation,  that  the 
object  sought  is  a  benefit  accruing  to  the  public.^ 

"The  theory  of  the  law  is,  that  the  promotion  of  science  and  the  useful  arts  is 
of  great  benefit  to  society  at  large,  and  that  such  promotion  can  be  attained  by 
securing  to  inventors  and  authors,  for  limited  times,  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
inventions  and  writings.  That  such  theory  is  correct,  it  is  needless  to  say.  It  is 
almost  self-evident,  or  at  any  rate  readily  susceptible  of  proof,  that  the  mag- 
nificent material  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  directly  traceable  to 
wise  patent  laws  and  their  kindly  construction  by  the  courts.^ 

"The  patent  laws  promote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts,  in  at  least  two  ways : 
First,  by  stimulating  inventors  to  constant  and  persistent  effort,  in  the  hope  of 
producing  some  financially  valuable  invention ;  and,  second,  by  protecting  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  the  working  and  development  of  a  new  invention  from 
interference  and  competition  till  the  investment  becomes  remunerative." 

"A  patent  is  a  contract  between  the  inventor  and  the  government  representing 
the  public  at  large.*  The  consideration  moving  from  the  inventor  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  and  useful  thing,  and  the  giving  to  the  public  of  a  full  knowledge 
thereof  by  means  of  a  proper  application  for  a  patent,  whereby  the  public  is  en- 
abled to  practice  the  invention  when  the  patent  expires.  The  consideration  mov- 
ing from  the  government  is  the  grant  of  an  exclusive  right  for  a  limited  time,  and 
this  grant  the  government  protects  and  enforces  through  its  courts.^ 

"The  stature  enacts,  'That,  before  any  inventor  or  discoverer  shall  receive  a 
patent  for  his  invention  or  discovery,  he  shall  make  application  therefor,  in  writ- 
ing, to  the  Commissioner,  and  shall  file  in  the  Patent  Ofifice  a  written  description 
of  the  same,  and  of  the  manner  and  process  of  making,  constructing,  compound- 
ing and  using  it,  in  such  full,  clear,  concise,  and  exact  terms,  as  to  enable  any 
person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to  which  it  appertains,  or  with  which  it  is  most 
nearly  connected,  to  make,  construct,  compound,  and  use  the  same." 

When  the  object  of  the  patent  law  and  the  nature  of  the  patent  privilege  are 
considered,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  patent  system,  if  properly  applied  to 
medicine,  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  promote  progress  in  medical  science 
and  in  the  useful  arts  of  preparing  medicine  and  administering  the  same  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  yet  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who  lived  about  400  years 
before  Christ,  until  the  present,  the  medical  profession  has  opposed  the  monopoly 
of  inventions  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 

Why  should  the  profession  take  this  attitude? 


'Am.  H.  &  L.  S.,  &  D.  Mach.  Co.  vs.  Am.  Tool  &  Mach.     4  Fisher's  Pat.  Cases,  294. 

'Simond's  Manual  of  Patent  Law. 

"Day  vs.  Union  Rubber  Co.,  3  Blatch.  .500:  Kendall  vs.  Winsor,  21  Howard.  .327. 

*Ransom  vs.  N.  Y.     1  Fisher's  Pat.  Cases.  252. 

"Simonds's  Manual  of  Patent  Law. 
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There  are  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  monopoly  (created 
t)y  the  patenting  of  materia  medica  products  or  by  registering  their  names  as  trade- 
marks and  claiming  them  as  private  property)  enables  manufacturers  to  commer- 
cially control  medicinal  products  and  introduce  them  to  the  medical  profession 
or  to  the  lay  public  by  misleading  advertising. 

The  new  product,  therefore,  becomes  a  secret  nostrum.  The  secrecv  relates  to 
the  therapeutic  information  concerning  the  product.  No  matter  if  its  identity  is 
disclosed  (as  it  is  in  the  case  of  patented  synthetics),  if  the  therapeutic  value  of 
the  product  is  exaggerated,  and  its  untoward  effects,  therapeutic  limitation,  or 
merits  as  a  remedy  in  comparison  with  other  remedies  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, are  suppressed  or  minimized,  the  new  product  is  a  secret  nostrum. 

The  statute  enacts  that  the  inventor  shall  publish  his  invention  "in  such  full, 
concise,  and  exact  terms,  as  to  enable  any  person  skilled  in  the  art  or  science  to 
which  it  appertains,  or  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  connected,  to  make,  con- 
struct, compound  and  use  the  same."  Chemical  inventors  are  usually  not  edu- 
cated in  medicine,  consequently  not  in  position  to  teach  the  medical  profession 
how  to  use  their  inventions  as  therapeutic  agents. 

Moreover,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  the  inventor  who  attempts  to  do  the  teaching,  but 
the  manufacturing  house  engaged  in  the  commercial  introduction  of  the  product 
by  advertising.  The  great  objection  to  the  system  of  introducing  controlled 
materia  medica  products  by  advertising  is  that  commercial  houses  assume  to 
teach  the  profession  what  they  themselves  do  not  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  physicians  who  have  tested  them  cannot  safelv  teach  the 
profession  how  to  use  controlled  materia  medica  products,  for  if  thev  speak 
disparagingly  of  them  they  are  liable  to  lawsuit,  and  if  they  praise  them,  they 
will  probably  be  accused  of  selling  their  integrity  to  the  manufacturing  houses. 
Many  such  cases  are  on  record. 

While  favoring  the  patenting  of  processes  and  machinery  used  for  manu- 
facture, your  committee  is  not  in  favor  of  product  patents,  believing  that  the 
patent  systems  of  foreign  countries  which  exclude  medical  inventions  from  patent 
protection  is  to  be  preferred  to  our  product  patent  system. 

Xext,  in  regard  to  trade-marks.  This  is  a  very  different  question.  The  func- 
tion of  a  patent  is  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the  thing  patented,  during  a  period 
■of  seventeen  years,  the  function  of  a  trade-mark,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  to  create 
a  monopoly,  but  to  stimulate  competition. 

What  is  a  trade-mark?  A  trade-mark  is  a  commercial  signature  affixed  to  his 
brand  of  goods  by  the  manufacturer  to  show  that  he  made  them.  A  trade-mark 
indicates  the  ownership  or  origin  of  the  brand,  not  the  ownership  of  the  product, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe. 

Condensed  milk  is  the  name  of  a  product,  and  "Eagle"  Brand,  "Anglo-Swiss," 
and  "White  Cross"  Brand  are  names  of  bsands.  Trichlormethane  is  a  product. 
The  name  is  long  and  unwieldy,  so  a  short,  euphonious  name  was  coined  for  it, 
viz..  "chloroform."  But  the  name  "chloroform"  is  just  as  much  the  name  of  a 
product  as  trichlormethane  :  and  when  the  product  is  ordered  by  one  name,  the 
•dispenser  is  justified  in  dispensing  it  under  either  name.     Hexamethylenamine  is 
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the  official  name  of  a  product.  On  turning  to  the  National  Dispensatory  and 
other  text-books  it  will  be  noted  that  various  synonyms  are  given  for  this.  Each 
of  these  synonyms  is  claimed  by  the  manufacturer  as  a  trade-name  or  trade- 
mark. The  question  arises,  are  druggists  justified  in  purchasing  hexamethyl- 
enamine  under  that  name  and  dispensing  it  in  physicians'  prescriptions  when  the 
product  has  been  specified  under  one  of  the  so-called  trade-names?  Ask  the 
several  manufacturers  who  claim  these  names  as  trade-marks,  and  they  will 
answer  that  druggists  who  purchase  the  product  under  the  name  of  hexamethlye- 
namine  and  dispense  it  when  it  is  prescribed  under  any  of  the  trade-names  are 
guilty  of  fraudulent  substitution.  If  the  so-called  trade-names  are  in  fact  brand 
names,  the  manufacturers  are  right  and  the  text-books  are  teaching  fraudulent 
substitution.  Conversely,  if  the  text-books  are  right,  the  manufacturers  are 
wrong. 

The  name  of  a  product  cannot  be  a  trade-mark.  "Sugar"  cannot  be  a  trade- 
mark on  sugar  nor  "salt"  on  salt.  Each  new  product  must  have  a  name  of  its 
own  under  which  it  may  be  manufactured  and  dealt  in,  and  such  name  becomes 
by  use  a  noun  of  the  common  language,  and  all  who  have  the  right  to  make  the 
product  have  an  equal  right  to  deal  in  it  under  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally 
known.  This  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  case,  which  reads  a?  follows : 

The  result,  then,  of  the  American,  the  English,  and  the  French  doctrine  universally  upheld 
is  this,  that  where  during  the  life  of  a  monopoly  created  by  a  patent  a  name,  whether  it  be 
arbitrary  or  be  that  of  the  inventor,  has  become,  by  his  consent,  either  express  or  tacit,  the 
identifying  and  generic  name  of  the  thing  patented  this  name  passes  to  the  public  with  the 
cessation  of  the  monopoly  which  the  patent  created.  Where  another  avails  himself  of  this 
public  dedication  to  make  the  machine  and  use  the  generic  designation,  he  can  do  so  in  all 
forms,  with  the  fullest  liberty,  by  affixing  such  name  to  the  machine,  by  referring  to  it  in 
advertisements,  and  by  other  means,  subject,  however,  to  the  condition  that  the  name  must 
be  so  used  as  not  to  deprive  others  of  their  rights  or  to  deceive  the  public,  and  therefore 
that  the  name  must  be  accompanied  with  such  indications  that  the  thing  manufactured  is 
the  work  of  the  one  making  it  as  will  unmistakably  inform  the  public  of  the  fact. 

How  about  the  names  of  products  which  have  not  been  patented  ?  Can  they 
be  owned  by  the  manufacturer?  The  manufacturers  of  proprietary  medicines 
say  "yes."  Their  claim  is  based  on  two  other  claims,  the  first  being  that  un- 
published formulas  or  methods  of  manufacture  are  trade  secrets,  and,  therefore, 
the  property  of  the  manufacturers;  and  the  second,  that  the  names,  being  coined, 
are,  therefore,  the  property  of  the  inventors  thereof.  These  are  the  claims  of  the 
so-called  "proprietary"  medicine  manufacturers.  They  are  erroneous.  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  courts  again  and  again  that  any  person  who  discovers  a  trade 
secret  by  legitimate  means  has  a  right  to  use  it.  When  a  secret  is  divulged,  it 
is  a  trade  secret  no  longer.  As  pointed  out  by  the  court  in  the  celebrated  Angos- 
tura Bitters  case,  while  the  medicine  is  monopolized  the  name  of  the  product  and 
the  name  of  the  brand  are  one  and  the  same.  But  when  the  secret  is  divulged, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  name  is  that  of  the  product  or  the  name  of  the 
brand,  and'  the  court  decided  that  the  name  Angostura  Bitters  is  the  name  of  the 
product  on  the  ground  that,  the  secret  having  been  divulged,  anv  person  had  an 
equal  right  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  it.     The  same  point  came  up  incidentally 
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in  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Miles  Medical  Com- 
pany case,  in  which  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  any  person  has  the  right 
to  make  and  sell  unpatented  medicines  if  they  know  how  to  make  them  and 
obtain  their  knowledge  legitimately. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  when  a  person  coins  or  invents  a  name  he  pos- 
sesses a  natural  right  to  its  exclusive  use  because  it  is  a  "child  of  his  brain." 
This,  however,  is  an  error.  Authors  and  inventors  do  not  possess  a  natural 
right  to  prevent  others  copying  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries.  Copy- 
right and  patent-right  are  grants,  not  natural  rights. 

Many  believe  that  invented  names  may  be  patented  or  co])yrighted.  This  is 
also  an  error.  As  stated  in  Circular  Xo.  19,  issued  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
"the  copyright  laws  contain  no  provision  under  which  protection  can  be  obtained 
upon  a  mere  name  or  title.  Entry  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  in  the  copyright 
office  for  coined  names;  names  of  articles  of  manufacture;  names  of  games  or 
puzzles ;  names  of  products,  or  names  of  medicines." 

Others  believe  that  coined  names  may  be  "trade-marked,"  just  as  inventions 
may  be  patented.  The  trade-mark  law  creates  no  such  right.  You  cannot  trade- 
mark a  name.  You  can  register  it  as  a  trade-mark,  but  no  right  to  its  exclusive 
use  is  granted  thereby.  If  you  use  it  as  a  trade-mark  you  have  a  right  to  prevent 
others  from  using  it  as  a  brand  mark  on  the  same  class  of  goods.  But  if  you 
use  the  name  of  the  product  itself  you  have  no  one  to  blame  except  yourself  if 
the  name  becomes  a  noun  of  the  common  language,  and  therefore  common 
property. 

The  manufacturers  of  antipyrin,  acetphenetidin,  and  many  other  German 
synthetics,  patented  their  products  under  the  chemical  names,  and  registered  the 
coined  names  as  trade-marks.  Now,  as  the  right  to  use  a  trade-mark  is  a  natural 
right,  and  is  protected  by  the  common  law — a  manufacturer  having  just  as  much 
right  to  use  his  commercial  signature  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  source 
of  the  brand  of  his  product  as  he  has  to  sign  his  name  to  a  check — that  right 
does  not  expire  like  a  patent.  Consequently,  the  manufacturers  hoped  by  this 
scheme  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  patent  law.  which  is  to  promote  progress  in 
science  and  useful  arts  by  granting  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  inven- 
tions for  limited  times,  in  exchange  for  the  publication  of  full  knowledge  thereof 
by  the  proper  application  for  patent.  However,  "Uncle  Sam"  had  something 
to  say  about  this.  He  said  it  in  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  1895,  in  the  Singer  Sewing  ]\Iachine  case  just  cited. 

As  stated  by  a  well-known  judge,  "the  names  of  medicines  are  either  descrip- 
tive or  deceptive.  If  they  are  descriptive  they  cannot  be  trade-marks,  and  if 
deceptive,  the  manufacturers  of  the  medicines  cannot  go  into  court  with  clean 
hands  to  defend  their  trade-mark  claims."  However,  each  case  must  be  settled 
on  its  merits,  for  the  question  must  always  arise  whether  the  name  under  discus- 
sion is  the  name  of  the  product  itself,  or  the  name  of  the  brand  of  the  product. 

The  well-known  house  of  Merck  and  Company  has  solved  the  problem  in  rela- 
tion to  the  names  of  new  materia  medica  products  by  listing  each  one  under  the 
common  or  generally  adopted  name  and  then  adding  all  of  the  so-called  trade- 
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names  or  trade-mark  names  as  synonymous  therefor.  For  instance,  we  find 
saccharine  listed  as  follows : 

Saccharin  Merck, — Refined  : 

(Benzolysulphonic  Imide;   Garantose;   Glusidum ;   Gluside;   Glj'cophenol ;    Glycosine ;    Sac- 

charinol;    Saccharinose;    Saccharol ;    Saxin ;    Sykose;    Zuckerin ;    Gkisimide;    Agucarina; 

Toluolsiiss;   Anhydroorthosulphamincbenzoic  Acid;    Benzosulphinide    (U.    S.    P.);    Neo-sac- 

charin.) 

In  doing  so,  Merck  merely  followed  the  lead  of  most  of  the  text-books  on  materia 
medica,  including  dispensatories. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  solution  of  the  trade-mark  problem  is  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  as  represented 
by  the  professional  press,  including  the  publishers  of  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
journals  and  text-books.  No  matter  what  brand  of  a  product  a  pharmacist  may 
have  in  stock,  he  is  justified  in  dispensing  it,  irrespective  of  the  name  employed 
by  the  physician  in  prescribing  it,  if  the  physician  is  consulted  and  his  wishes 
ascertained.    This  is  not  fraudulent  substitution. 

After  considering  this  important  subject  from  the  various  points  of  view  above 
presented,  your  Committee  recommends  the  following: 

1.  That  patents  relating  to  new  materia  medica  products  should  be  limited  to- 
processes  and  apparatus  for  manufacturing. 

2.  That  the  burden  of  proving  the  invalidity  of  a  patent  be  placed  upon  him 
who  would  infringe  upon  it,  as  suggested  by  President  Taft. 

3.  That  legislation  against  lying  in  advertisements  relating  to  medicine  should 
be  secured. 

4.  That  the  trade-mark  laws  should  be  amended  by  adding  a  paragraph, 
making  it  apparent  that  where  a  man  makes  a  new  article  which  has  no  proper 
name,  or  common  appellative,  and  gives  it  a  name  by  which  it  alone  is  known,  he 
cannot  hold  an  exclusive  right  to  that  name  under  the  law  of  trade-marks. 

The  trade-mark  law  itself  would  thus  make  it  plain  that  anybody  has  the  right 
to  sell  a  so-called  proprietary  medicine  under  its  own  name,  and  trade-mark 
rights  will  be  restricted  to  names  which  contain  the  name  of  the  manufacturer, 
or  consist  of  some  fanciful  name  which  leaves  the  common  appellative  open  to 
the  public. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  a  committee  was  appointed  to  request  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
that  body  sue  for  the  annulment  of  the  trade-mark  registration  of  an  article 
intended  to  be  sold  as  a  medicine  and  instructed  the  chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Health  and  Public  Instruction  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  modification  of  the 
present  patent  laws  eliminating  product  patents  on  substances  used  as  medicines, 

S.  L.  Hilton. 
Solomon  Boehm, 
L.  G.  Blakeslee, 
L.  W.  Griffin, 
F.  E.  Stewart,  Chaimian. 
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(Third   Installment.) 

Benzoic  Acid :  Expeditious  and  Reliable 
Method  of  Determination  in  Food  Products. 
— In  his  report  to  the  German  War  Depart- 
ment, Sanitary  Division,  Staff-Apothecary 
Biernath  recommends  the  method  of  A. 
Jonescu  for  the  detection  of  benzoic  acid  in 
food  products  as  being  quite  sensitive  and 
expeditious,  requiring  with  the  aid  of  distilla- 
tion not  more  than  fifteen  minutes.  The  re- 
action consists  in  the  addition  of  one  drop  of 
1%  ferric  chloride  solution  and  3  drops  of  a 
1%  H2O2  solution  to  the  distillate,  and  is 
available  in  the  presence  of  0.001  gm.  of  ben- 
zoic acid  in  the  food  under  examination.  The 
presence  of  mineral  acids,  volatile  and  fatty 
and  other  acids  must  be  excluded.  Salicylic 
acid  is  completely  destroyed  and  excluded  if 
after  the  distillation  of  the  material  under 
examination  with  0.5  gm.  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  20  cc.  of  water,  the  distillate  is  treated 
with  alkaline  potassium  permanganate,  then 
redistilled,  and  the  distillate  tested  by  Jones- 
cu's  reaction.— Pharm  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No. 
18,   176. 

Nitric  Acid:  Difficulty  to  Obtain  a  Coin- 
viercial  Product  Free  from  Chlorine. — The 
technical  production  of  chlorine-free  nitric 
acid  depends  on  the  rectification  of  the  com- 
mercial acid  and  rejecting  the  first  portions  of 
distillate,  changing  the  receiver  until  the  dis- 
tillate, after  dilution  with  water,  fails  to  pro- 
duce turbidity  with  silver  nitrate  solution. 
Dr.  P.  Bohrisch  observes  that  when  this  sim- 
ple process  is  conducted  with  care,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  for  manufacturers  to 
supply  chlorine-free  nitric  acid ;  yet,  he  has 
found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  nitric  acid  on 
the  market,  even  from  some  of  the  most  re- 
nowned manufacturers,  that  responds  to  the 
official  (G.  P.)  requirement  for  the  absence 
of  chlorine.     The  absolute  freedom  of  nitric 


acid  from  the  even  traces  of  chlorine  is  par- 
ticularly required  when  carrying  out  Sahli's 
reaction  for  the  detection  of  chlorine  in  urine, 
which  is  modernly  frequently  depended  on  in 
urine  examinations — the  reagent  consisting 
of  1/10  N.  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  the 
official  nitric  acid  and  a  certain  proportion 
of  solution  of  ferric  sulphate. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
LVII    (1912),  No.   19,  189. 

Scammony  Resin:  Applicability  of  Iodine 
for  Microscopical  Examination. — L.  Lutz 
points  out  the  availability  of  iodine  for  the 
microscopic  examination  of  scammony  resin. 
If  a  drop  of  iodine  water  is  added  to  the 
powdered  resin  a  syrupy  mixture  is  formed  in 
which  the  contours  of  the  resin  particles  be- 
come rounded  and  are  only  faintly  discern- 
ible. In  inferior  sorts  this  formation  of 
syrup  does  not  occur,  and  starch  if  present 
becomes  blued.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVIII  (1912), 
No.  23,  232;  from  Bull,  des  Scienc.  Pharma- 
cology, 1912,  No.  2. 

Balsam  of  Peru  :  Improved  Method  of  Ex- 
amination.— T.  Delphin  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing improved  method  for  the  examination 
of  balsam  of  Peru :  About  2  gm.  of  the  bal- 
sam are  dissolved  in  a  flask  in  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  ether  and  20  cc.  more  of  ether  are 
then  added.  The  solution  is  filtered  into  a 
separating  funnel  and  the  flask  and  filter  are 
washed  with  ether  until  a  few  drops  of  the 
filtrate  leave  no  residue  on  evaporation.  To 
the  united  filtrate  and  washings  40  cc.  of  V2 
N.KOH  are  added  and  the  mixture  is  de- 
composed by  careful  shaking.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  liquid  in  the  separator  is  then 
run  off  and  the  residual  ether-solution  wash- 
ed several  times  by  shaking  out  with  portions 
of  2  cc.  of  water.  On  then  evaporating  the 
ether-solution,  the  total  cinnamein  is  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  condition  and  in  reliably 
qualitative  proportions.     The  neutralized  re- 
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-determination  is  then  heated  on  a  water  bath 
sidual  liquid  remaining  after  the  cinnamein 
to  drive  off  any  alcohol,  transferred  to  a 
separator  with  the  rinsings  of  a  little  water, 
and  shaken  out  with  ether  twice.  It  is  then 
diluted  with  water  to  25  cc.  and  a  few  drops 
of  calcium  chloride  solution  are  added.  If 
the  balsam  is  pure,  only  faint  opalescence  is 
produced,  but  if  it  contains  fixed  oil  this  is 
revealed  by  the  copious  precipitate  formed. — 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  20,  198;  from 
Svensk.  Farm.  Tidskrift.,  No.  3,  1912. 

Alkaloids:  Microchemical  Identification. — 
Comprehensive  investigation  made  by  Dr.  A. 
Grutterink  convince  him  that  many  of  the 
natural  as  well  as  synthetic  alkaloids  may  be 
identified  with  accuracy,  rapidity  and  relia- 
bility by  microchemical  methods,  depending 
on  the  formation  of  characteristic  crystalli- 
zations with  certain  organic  acids.  The  au- 
thor mentions  an  extensive  series  of  acids 
which  he  has  found  exceedingly  useful,  and 
believes  that  further  study  will  determine 
other  organic  acids  that  will  prove  capable  of 
forming  characteristic  crystalline  compounds. 
Furthermore,  the  author  has  shown  that  po- 
tassium permanganate  also  supplies  a  valu- 
able reagent  for  microchemical  determina- 
tions, serving  particularly  well  for  the  iden- 
tification of  hydrastinc,  tropacocaine,  and 
cotarnine.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No. 
21,  210:  from  Ztschr.  f.  .Analyt.  Chem.,  1912, 
J75-2P>8. 

Quinine:  Detection  in  the  Presence  of 
Pyramidon.—C.  Mannich  and  L.  Schwedes, 
of  The  Pharmaceutical  Institute,  University 
of  Goettingen,  found  that  the  thalleioquin 
.reaction  will  develop  a  red  instead  of  a  green 
color,  even  in  the  presence  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  pyramidon.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  normal  reaction  the  pyramidon  must  be  re- 
moved, which  can  easily  be  done  owang  to  its 
great  solubility  in  water.  The  therapeutic 
reaction  is  also  retarded  in  the  presence  of 
,pyramidon,  in  which  case  more  iodine  solu- 
tion must  be  used.— Apoth.  Ztg.,  1912,  No. 
37,  343.  O.  R. 

Milk :  Test  of  Freshness. — The  reagent  is 
•prepared  by  diluting  0.1  cc.  of  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue  with  70 
cc.  of  distilled  water.  Of  this  solution  1  cc. 
is  mixed  with  50  cc.  of  milk,  30  cc.  of  alcohol 
are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  kept  at  about 
:37°   C.  and  exposed  to  light.     If  the  milk  is 


not  fresh  the  color  will  be  .discharged  within 
30  minutes.— Sc.  Am.,  1912,  No.  24,  531. 

O.  R. 

Oil  of  Mosla :  Hydrocarbon  Constituent. 
— Y.  Murayama  and  Y.  Nara  several  years 
ago  determined  the  presence  of  carvacrol  and 
p-cymol  in  the  oil  of  Mosla  Japonica  !Maxim., 
and  have  now  isolated  d-pinene  as  another 
constituent.— J.  Ph.  Soc,  1912,  No.  363,  457. 

Urine:  Quantitative  Determination  of  In- 
dican. — Dr.  O.  Sammet  of  the  Technical 
High  School  at  Zurich,  explains  the  forma- 
tion of  indican  or  potassium  indoxysulphate, 
which  is  contained  in  healthy  urine  from  0.006 
to  0.02  percent,  and  in  pathogenic  urine  up  to 
0.3  percent.  He  reviews  the  different  meth- 
ods of  determining  indican  quantitatively,  ac- 
cording to  Obermeyer-Wang,  Bouma,  Strauss 
and  especially  according  to  Folin.  The  lat- 
ter, which  is  extensively  used  in  the  United 
States,  is  a  colorimetric  method  in  which  the 
color  of  the  indigo-chloroform  extract  is 
compared  with  the  one  of  Fehling's  Volu- 
metric Solution.  Sammet  enumerates  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  Folin's  method 
and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  for  clinical 
purposes  it  is  sufficiently  accurate.  For  par- 
ticulars the  original  article  should  be  con- 
sulted.—Ph.  Zhalle,  1912,  No.  22,  585-589. 

O.  R. 

Manna-Fern  (Lecanora  esculenta). — The 
"biblical"  Manna. — In  an  article  contributed 
by  Ch.  Rolland,  he  says  that  the  "Manna- 
fern" — the  "Manna  of  biblical  history" — is 
used  in  Persia  not  only  as  a  nutrient  but  also 
as  an  effective  galactogogue,  under  the  name 
of  "Chirzadt,"  in  daily  doses  of  150-200  gm., 
by  women  who  are  weakened  by  frequent 
childbirth  or  by  malnutrition.  This  fern 
rapidly  develops  after  heavy  rains  from  dry 
structural  condition  to  wart-shaped,  light, 
white,  internally  mealy  formations,  which  are 
consumed  by  man  and  animals  as  a  welcome 
food.  This  development  is  so  rapid,  that  the 
assumption  of  the  w-andering  Israelite  that  the 
"Manna  has  fallen  from  Heaven"  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  nutrient  value  of  this  fern 
(Lecanora  esculenta)  is  apparently  due  to  a 
content  of  20  to  25  per  cent  of  lichcnin. 
It  is  stated  in  Kerner  von  Marilaun's 
"Pflanzenleben"  tliat  the  fern  is  distribu- 
ted over  an  enormous  territory  in  Asia, 
extending  its  area  to  southeastern  Europe 
and  northern  Africa.     It  forms  at  first  thick, 
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furrowed,  warty  incrustations  upon  rocks, 
preferably  on  small  lime-stones,  has  superfi- 
cially the  color  of  a  mixture  of  grey  and 
ochre-yellow,  the  fracture  showing  a  pure 
white  resembling  the  interior  of  a  crushed 
grain  of  wheat.  By  age  the  crusts  become 
fissured,  become  detached  from  the  rocks,  and 
are  carried  off  by  wind  and  rain  in  the  form 
of  conglobate  or  warty  aggregations  of  about 
the  size  of  a  filbert.  When  these  find  lodge- 
ment eventually,  they  are  rejuvenated  by  rains 
and  renew  their  growth.  During  years  of 
famine  the  Manna-fern  is  a  welcome  substi- 
tute for  grain  and  like  this  is  consumed,  after 
grinding,  in  form  of  bread. — Pharm.  Ztg., 
LVII  (1912),  No.  23,  232;  from  Bull.  Com- 
merce, 1912,  No.  1. 

Iron :  Protection  from  Rust. — Prof.  H.  J. 
Lohman's  patented '  method  to  permanently 
protect  ferric  articles  from  corrosion  makes 
it  possible  to  apply  to  the  surface  of  steel  or 
iron  a  coating  of  any  non-corrodible  metal 
of  the  lead  group  or  a  combination  of  these 
metals.  The  thoroughly  cleansed  articles  are 
immersed  from  one-half  to  two  minutes  in 
the  so-called  Lohmann  bath  containing  the 
chemicals.  During  this  period  the  pores  of 
the  metal  are  freed  from  oxygen  and  the 
amalgamating  agent  is  deposited  over  the 
surface  so  that  when  it  is  dipped  into  the 
molten  metal  the  pores  are  entirely  filled  and 
an  integral  union  or  chemical  weld  is  made 
between  the  treated  metal  and  the  non-cor- 
rodible coating.— Sc.  Am.,  1912,  No.  24,  554- 
555.  O.  R. 

Oil  of  Lavender:  Phthalic  Acid  Ester  an 
Adulterant.— In  1908  T.  Delphin  called  atten- 
tion to  cocos-ester  as  an  aduterant  for  oil  of 
lavender.  He  has  now  determined  a  new 
adulterant  in  lavender  oil  devised  from 
southern  France,  which  proved  to  be  an  ester 
of  phthalic  acid.  This  acid  is  now  prepared 
and  used  industrially  in  the  manufacture  of 
colors  and  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and 
the  general  character  of  its  esters  lends  itself 
economically  as  an  adulterant  of  volatile  oils. 
Although  the  acid  was  positively  identified  as 
phthalic  acid  among  the  products  of  saponifi- 
cation of  the  lavender  oil  by  its  molecular 
weight,  chemical  reactions  and  constants,  the 
small    quantity    of     material     prevented    the 


identification  of  its  ester-component.  The 
author,  however,  conjectures  that  the  adulter- 
ant is  probably  the  ethyl-ester  of  pthalic  acid, 
the  characters  and  constants  of  which,  and 
particularly  its  faintly  odorous  properties,  ap- 
pear to  adapt  it  to  its  fraudulent  use.— 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  27,  272;  from 
Scensk.  Farm.  Tidskrift.,  1912,  No.  5. 

Rhubarb  :  Geographical  Distribution,  Cul- 
tivation, etc.,  with  Particular  Consideration 
of  the  Plant  Yielding  the  Official  Drug.—])r. 
C.  Ilosseus  has  published  the  results  of  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  rhubarb  plants,  touching  first 
upon  the  historical  facts  regarding  the  in- 
troduction of  the  drug,  and  confirming,  on 
the  basis  of  his  further  investigations,  his 
previously  expressed  opinion  (see  "Report" 
1911),  that  only  Rheum  palmatum,  L.,  can 
be  regarded  as  being  the  parent  plant  of  the 
official  drug.  Furthermore,  he  discusses  the 
methods  of  its  cultivation  and  preparation  as 
described  in  the  literature,  and  advances  the 
opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  the  official 
drug  in  the  calcareous  soil  of  some  portions 
of  Germany  and  Austria  promises  to  become 
very  successful.  Quoting  from  the  studies 
of  Maximowis  and  others,  he  says : 

"The  rules  for  the  cuhivation  of  rhubarb 
(Rheum  palmatum,  L.,)  are  the  following: 
A  light,  loose,  black  humus.  Setting  out  the 
plants  in  such  spaces  that  they  may  develop 
completely  (about  eight  feet  apart,  so  that 
the  leaves  may  properly  spread  out).  Pro- 
viding shade  by  means  of  trees;  sprinkling 
with  regularity,  (because  of  the  moist  cli- 
mate prevailing  in  Kanzu,  where  the  drug 
is  most  successfully  cultivated),  and  select- 
ing situations  exposed  to  the  south.  Fur- 
thermore, inasmuch  as  the  content  of  me- 
dicinally active  substances  in  rhubarb  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  its  content  of  crystalline 
calcium  oxalate,  it  is  considered  necessary 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  drug  that 
the  water-supply  should  consist  of  hard  water 
containing  an  abundance  of  lime.  Indeed,  it 
seems  probable  that  failure  to  provide  such  a 
supply  has  hitherto  been  repsnsible  for  the  in- 
feriority of  rhubarb  cultivated  in  Europe.- 
Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  23,  232;  from 
Oesterr  Botan.  Ztschr.,  1911,  No.  12,  and  1912, 
No.  1. 
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<> 
SOME    RESULTS    OF    THE    SIX- 
TIETH ANNUAL  CONVEN- 
TION. 

While  to  preserve  historical  continuity  the 
detailed  account  of  the  sixtieth  annual  con- 
vention W'ill  be  presented  in  another  number 
of  the  Journal,  some  of  its  more  important 
features  may  be  mentioned  here. 

The  attendance  though  not  up  to  some 
former  records  was  fairly  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  distance  of  the  meeting  place 
from  the  sections  where  the  Association  is 
strongest  in  membership.  The  cluster  of 
states  immediately  surrounding  Colorado 
were  well  represented,  while  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  contributed  liberally  to  the  number  of 
delegates  present. 

The  Eastern  States,  however,  were  rather 
slenderly  represented,  except  by  members 
who  regard  attendance  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing as  a  regular  part  of  their  yearly  pro- 
gram. From  Massachusetts,  chiefly  from 
around  Boston,  came  a  party  of  25  or  more, 
which  took  in  the  Denver  meeting  as  part  of 
■an  extensive  tour  through  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  Rockies. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  of  con- 
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structive  work  was  the  creation  of  a  House 
of  Delegates,  to  assist  in  expediting  the  con- 
vention's yearly  business  by  the  preliminary 
hearing  and  discussion  of  matters  which  can 
not  be  properly  heard  or  efficiently  dealt  with 
in  the  limit  of  time  allotted  to  the  General 
Sessions. 

The  House  of  Delegates  is  composed  of 
properly  accredited  delegates  from  pharma- 
ceutical and  allied  associations  and  from 
schools  and  colleges  of  pharmacy,  whose 
credentials  have  been  approved  by  the  Coun- 
cil, together  with  the  general  officers  of  the 
associations  and  five  members  of  the  Council. 

The  functions  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
are : 

To  receive  and  discuss  reports  and  recom- 
mendations from  its  delegates. 

To  consider  and  report  upon  such  matters 
as  are  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the 
Association. 

To  act  as  a  General  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions and  to  propose  and  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil a  series  of  resolutions  upon  the  subjects 
considered  by  the  House. 

From  the  above  enumeration  of  powers  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  House  of  Delegates  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  court  of  first  resort,  where 
matters  of  association  interest  can  be  given 
preliminary  hearing  and  put  into  shape  for 
prompt  disposal  by  the  Council  and  General 
Sessions. 

Having  been  enacted  by  resolution  of  the 
Council,  ratified  by  the  General  Session,  the 
House  of  Delegates  has  only  such  powers  as 
are  conferred  upon  it  by  the  resolution.  It 
can  recommend  action  to  the  Council,  but  it 
cannot  enforce  its  recommendations,  and  thus 
there  is  no  chance  of  its  becoming  a  Franken- 
stein monster  capable  of  destroying  its  crea- 
tor. 

By  its  undertaking  the  hearing  of  the 
greetings  of  delegates  and  others,  it  will  re- 
lieve the  First  General  Session  of  a  duty 
which  has  long  interfered  with  a  prompt  dis- 
posal of  more  important  business,  and  by 
considering  and  putting  into  proper  shape 
original  resolutions  which  are  too  meritori- 
ous to  reject,  but  are  not  in  proper  form  for 
adoption,  it  will  relieve  the  general  body  of 
a  vast  amount  of  detail  work  that  can  be 
better  done  by  a  subordinate  body.  The 
General  Session  and  Council  still  retain  full 
power  to  hear  and  dispose  of  any  resolution 
or  motion  if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

In  short  the  House  of  Delegates  at  present 


possesses  advisory  powers  only,  though  it  is 
the  hope  of  its  friends  that  these  will  be  ex- 
ercised so  discreetly  and  to  such  good  pur- 
pose that  the  Association  will  in  time  mate- 
rially enlarge  the  scope  of  its  activities. 

Although  its  organiation  was  not  author- 
ized until  late  in  the  meeting,  the  House, 
nevertheless,  was  able  to  demonstrate  its 
usefulness  by  whipping  into  shape  a  body  of 
resolutions  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  given  proper  consideration.  Next  year, 
with  a  definitely  outlined  program,  the  new. 
body  will  be  able  to  fully  estabHsh  its  utility, 
or  else  demonstrate  its  inability  to  deal  with 
the  w'ork  which  is  referred  to  it.  The  fate 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  is  in  its  own 
hands. 

Another  piece  of  constructive  work  was 
the  authorization  of  a  Women's  Section  or 
Auxiliary,  the  temporary  officers  and  com- 
mittees of  which  are  to  be  provided  by  the 
Council.  At  its  first  annual  meeting  the 
newly-created  body  is  to  adopt  its  own  body 
of  rules  and  regulations  and  elect  its  own 
officers,  and  in  the  future  will  have  control 
of  its  own  destinies,  except  as  to  the  place 
which  it  is  to  occupy  on  the  annual  program. 

By  the  creation  of  this  Section  it  is  hoped 
to  provide  the  ladies  of  the  convention  with 
the  means  of  employing  their  time  during 
Section  meetings  with  other  things  than  trol- 
ley rides  and  euchre  parties.  The  local  com- 
mittee w^ill  not  therefore  feel  compelled,  as 
heretofore,  to  provide  such  diversions  during 
the  working  hours  of  the  meeting,  so  that  all 
excursions,  etc.,  can  be  deferred  until  the 
more  serious  business  of  the  convention  has 
been  disposed  of,  when  all  may  take  part  in 
them. 

Perhaps  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the 
meeting  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
Treasurer  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Member- 
ship Committee, — both  showing  that  the  As- 
sociation has  reached  a  new  high-water  mark 
in   funds  and  in  growth  of  membership. 

With  funds  of  considerably  over  $55,- 
000.00  in  the  treasury,  and  with  a  rapidly 
growing  membership  list,  the  general  feeling 
is  that  the  Association  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
prosperity  high  road,  with  an  increasingly 
easy  grade  before  it. 

A  less  satisfactory  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  excessive  entertainment,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  discussions  of  the  Boston 
meeting,  still  materially  interfered  with  seri- 
ous business. 
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Denver  is  so  located  as  to  afford  opportu- 
nity for  many  short  excursions  to  objects  of 
interest,  and  the  local  committee  were  natur- 
ally anxious  to  have  the  visitors  see  their 
beautiful  city  to  the  best  advantage.  Theo- 
retically these  diversions  were  for  the  ladies 
only,  but  experience  proved  that,  as  in  former 
years,  the  necessity  for  male  escorts  was  so 
great  as  to  seriously  deplete  attendance  at 
the  Section  meetings. 

At  future  conventions  it  is  hoped  that  the 
Women's  Section,  by  providing  other  work 
for  the  ladies,  will  cause  the  postponement  of 
these  diversions  until  after  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  convention  has  been  concluded. 

<> 

ENTERTAINMENTS   OF   THE  A. 
PH.  A.  CONVENTION. 

The  entertainments  in  honor  of  the  visiting 
ladies  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Denver 
and  State  Associations  were  on  an  elaborate 
scale  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  indelibly 
stamp  Denver  and  its  fair  hostesses  forever 
on  the  minds  of  every  visitor. 

The  local  women  had  organized  themselves 
as  the  "Silent  Partners"  and  the  way  they 
worked  together  in  dipsensing  hospitality  to 
the  strangers  within  their  gates  showed  them 
to  be  very  capable  partners  indeed. 

President  Godding's  reception  was  held 
Monday  evening  in  the  ball  room  of  the 
Brown  Palace  Hotel,  and  was  followed  by 
dancing. 

Tuesday  morning  the  ladies  and  such  of 
the  men  as  could  tear  themselves  away  from 
the  Section  sessions  were  taken  on  a  trolley 
ride  to  the  foot  hills,  passing  through  several 
mining  towns  in  the  Clear  Creek  valley  and 
stopping  at  Golden,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
fully situated  mountain  towns  of  Colorado, 
where  is  located  the  State  School  of  Mines. 
As  the  car  rolled  along  the  scene  was  one  for 
keen  enjoyment;  on  the  one  hand  the  moun- 
tain streams,  on  the  other  the  low  lands  cov- 
ered with  vegetable  gardens,  alfalfa  fields 
and  brilliant  wild  flowers  stretching  away  to 
the  foot  hills  backed  by  the  mountain  peaks, 
some  snow-capped,  some  lost  in  the  clouds 
and  others  clearly  defined  against  the  blue 
sky,  and  over  all  the  brilliant  sunshine,  a 
picture  impressing  itself  deeply  in  the  mem- 
ories of  those  unaccustomed  to  mountain 
scenery. 

Tuesday  evening  was  given  to  a  complimen- 


tary concert  and  picture  show  in  the  Trinity 
M.  E.  Church.  The  p-rogram  of  vocal,  violin 
and  orchestra  music  was  well  selected  and 
the  artists  were  warmly  applauded,  but  prob- 
ably the  most  interest  centered  in  the  piano 
playing  of  a  little  12-year-old  girl  whose 
name  did  not  appear  in  the  program.  At  the 
close  of  the  concert,  Mr.  E.  G.  Fine,  a  drug- 
gist of  Boulder,  Colo.,  showed  a  number  of 
travelogue  pictures  which  he  had  prepared 
from  photographs  taken  in  the  Colorado 
mountains.  Mr.  Fine's  descriptions  were 
very  interesting  and  he  held  his  audience  in 
rapt  attention  for  the  balance  of  the  evening. 

Wednesday  morning  the  ladies  were  taken 
in  automobiles  on  a  "seeing-Denver  trip," 
after  which  none  were  inclined  to  criticise 
the  Denver  people  for  boosting  their  home 
city. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  special 
cars  were  provided  to  take  the  ladies  to  a 
matinee  at  Lakeside,  where  Belasco's  play, 
"The  Easiest  Way,"  was  presented  by  the 
Fealy-Durkin  Stock  Company. 

On  Thursday  the  autos  were  again  pressed 
into  service  and  a  trip  was  made  to  Wilmore's 
Dahlia  Farm,  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  this 
country.  Here  were  spread  out  in  long  beds 
dahlias  from  the  common  yard  variety  to 
those  of  immense  size,  beautiful  gradations  of 
color  and  unusual  and  wonderful  structure, 
among  which  the  visitors  were  allowed  to 
roam  at  will.  Blossoms  were  generously  dis- 
tributed among  the  ladies  and  a  pleasant  half 
hour  was  spent  with  the  flowers.  One  par- 
ticularly fine  "fluffy  ruffles"  variety  was 
named  by  the  proprietor  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Rusby.  On  the  return  trip  a  stop  was  made 
at  Inspiration  Point,  from  which  there  is  a 
fine  view  of  the  mountains  and  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  city. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  a  six-hand 
euchre  party  was  given  in  the  parlors  of  the 
Brown  Palace  Hotel. 

At  8  o'clock  the  ladies  were  given  a  toast 
banquet  at  the  Albany  Hotel.  Two  hundred 
ladies  were  seated  at  the  prettily  appointed 
tables.  Mrs.  R.  H.  McKenzie  was  charming 
as  toastmistress,  introducing  the  speakers 
with  many  witty  and  complimentary  remarks 
suited  to  the  occasion.  The  following  toasts 
were  responded  to : 

"From    the    Seats    of    the    Mighty,"    Mrs. 
Shaffroth,  wife  of  the  Governor. 
"Incompatibles,"  Mrs.  Godding  of  Boston. 
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"Druggists'  Sundries,"  Mrs.  Grenfel,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

"The  Corner  Drug  Store,"  Mrs.  Storer. 

"Bread  Pills,"  Mrs.  Robinson,  a  prominent 
political  worker. 

"Strangers  Within  Our  Gates,"  Mrs.  C. 
M.  Ford,  President  of  the  Silent  Partners. 

The  favors  were  dainty  souvenir  spoons 
bearing  the  picture  of  the  Welcome  Arch  in 
the  bowl. 

This  completed  the  program  of  entertain- 
ments planned  especially  for  the  ladies,  al- 
though many  private  affairs  were  given  dur- 
ing the  week  in  honor  of  the  visitors.  The 
Journal  is  pleased  to  officially  convey  the 
thanks  of  the  ladies  of  the  Association  to  the 
ladies  of  Denver  and  of  the  Colorado  Phar- 
maceutical Association  for  their  very  gener- 
ous hospitality. 

On  Friday  the  business  sessions  were  dis- 
continued so  that  the  members  might  join  in 
the  trip  to  Glacier  Lake,  the  road  to  which 
leads  through  the  famous  "Switzerland  Trail 
of  America."  From  8  o'clock  till  noon  the 
train  carried  the  sightseers  through  pictur- 
esque canons,  along  mountain  streams,  the 
banks  of  which  were  dotted  here  and  there 
with  clumps  of  wild  flowers,  sighting  occa- 
sionally a  miner's  claim,  through  mining  vil- 
lages nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains; 
gradually  rising  higher  and  higher  up  the 
steep  slopes  and  around  the  short  turns;  be- 
yond, the  higher  peaks  holding  aloft  their 
snowy  heads ;  around  us,  the  vegetation  grow- 
ing scantier  with  each  ascending  mile. 

At  last  we  arrive  at  beautiful  Glacier  Lake 
and  leave  the  train  with  orders  to  form  the 
"bread  line"  to  the  baggage  car  which  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  box  luncheons  and 
iced  drinks.  Mountain  air  is  conducive  to 
hunger  and  it  was  not  long  until  the  long  line 
had  been  served  and  hunger  appeased. 

After  lunch  a  photograph  was  taken  of  the 
entire  party  (about  500  people),  then  the  re- 
turn trip  was  commenced,  with  a  repetition  of 
the  enjoyment  of  the  going  trip. 

The  train  was  scheduled  for  a  stop  at 
Boulder  and  the  party  was  met  at  the  train  by 
a  brass  band,  automobiles  and  special  cars  for 
a  trip  through  the  city.  A  visit  was  made  to 
the  campus  of  the  State  University,  then  on 
to  the  Chautauqua  grounds,  where  the  visitors 
were  served  with  refreshments  on  the  lawn 
and  enjoyed  a  wonderful  view  of  the  city  and 
mountains   and   plains   beyond.     The   citizens 


and  druggists  of  Boulder  made  the  two-hour 
stop  very  pleasant,  and  the  thanks  of  the  As- 
sociation were  voiced  at  the  station  by  Mr. 
Walker  of  Texas. 

Only  a  literary  genius  could  so  press  our 
language  into  service  as  to  adequately  de- 
scribe these  mountains  and  the  wonderful  im- 
pression their  ever-varying  scenery  makes  on 
the  mind  of  the  traveler,  but  we  believe  none 
in  the  A.  Ph.  A.  party  failed  to  appreciate  all 
the  beauties  of  Colorado,  and  we  know  they 
all  were  appreciative  of  the  lavish  entertain- 
ment provided  by  the  local  druggists. 

Anna  G.  Bagley. 

<> 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Aug.  11,  1912. 
To  the  Editor: 

In  reading  over  the  Journal  I  saw  men- 
tion of  Dr.  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  for  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  He  is  THE  man 
for  the  place. 

Dr.  Caspari  taught  me  for  three  years  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  and  I  have  never 
met  a  man  with  the  knowledge,  resourceful- 
ness and  fairness  he  possesses. 

Could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  say  a 
few  words  for  him.     Yours  truly, 

Lawrence  S.  Williams. 


Persons  having  information  of  the  death 
of  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  are  requested 
to  send  the  same  promptly  to  J.  W.  England, 
415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  age,  activities  in  pharmacy, 
family,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  When  convenient  a 
cabinet  photograph  should  accompany  data. 
<> 

EDWARD  S.  KELLEY. 

Edward  S.  Kelley  passed  away  July  13, 
1912,  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness of  pneumonia.  He  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin, N.  H.,  December  4,  1847,  and  came  to 
Boston  when  a  young  man  and  learned  the 
drug  business,  in  which  he  continued  all  his 
life.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Classs  of  1870 
of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 
and  was  for  seven  years  with  T.  Metcalf  & 
Co.  In  1870  he  opened  on  Boylston  street  the 
first  drug  store  in  the  then  newly  developed 
Back  Bay  district  and  remained  in  this  loca- 
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tion  for  about  thirty  years,  at  first  alone  and 
later  with  William  C.  Durkee  under  the  firm 
name  of  Kelley  &  Durkee.  For  the  last  five 
years  he  had  been  connected  with  Brewer  & 
Co.,  of  Worcester. 

He  became  an  active  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  in  1872, 
and  a  life  member  since  1891,  also  a  trustee 
and  first  vice  president  in  1882  and  1883.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  Boston  Drug- 
gists Association  and  formerly  a  member  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
He  leaves  two  children,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Raymond  S.  Fosgate,  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
and  Dr.  Jacob  Sleeper  Kelley,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  Worces- 
ter, Monday,  July  15,  and  the  burial  was  at 
Franklin,  N.  H.  J.  W.  E. 


from  a  pleasurable  and  educational  stand- 
point. Among  those  who  made  up  the  trip 
w^ere:  Prof.  Leo  Suppan,  A.  C.  Schulte,  H. 
O.  A.  Huegel,  Wm.  K.  Ilhardt,  Chas.  Gietner, 
Wm.  Hickey,  C.  A.  Buehler,  Miss  B.  Cous- 
sens,  Wm.  Mackelden,  P.  L.  Gain,  A  J. 
Bretscher,  Delta  Coombs,  W.  A.  Thomas,  B. 
A.  Burnett,  Miss  McCoussens,  W.  H.  Lamont. 
The  August  outing  will  be  held  August  10, 
to  Shaw's  Garden. 

W.  H.  Lamoxt,  Sec'y- 

<> 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  the  "Certification" 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  the 
New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  on. Wednes- 
day, July  24,  Messrs.  Bigelow,  Diekman,  Las- 
coff,  Raubenheimer,  Roemer  and  Weinstein 
(for  i\Ir.  Diamond)  being  present.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  prelimi- 
narily a  plan  for  certification  of  pharmacists. 
The  committee  will  meet  again  in  September 
to  consider  the  matter  further. 

Hugh  Craig,  Sec'y- 


"All  papers  presented  to  the  Association 
and  its  branches  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  Association,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other 
publication  than  those  of  the  Association,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation."— Resolution  adopted  at  the  Boston 
Convention,  1911. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the_  Local 
Branches  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  on 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Minutes  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written, with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  give  proper  names 
correctly,  and  manuscript  should  be  signed  by 
the  reporter. 

<> 

ST.  LOUIS  BRANCH. 
The  July  outing  of  the  St.  Louis  Branch  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was 
held  July  17  at  the  Chain  of  Rocks,  which  is 
the  source  of  the  water  supply  to  St.  Louis. 
The  members  were  provided  with  a  special 
car  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  W.  B. 
Montford,  the  chemist  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment, and  he  personally  conducted  the 
sight-seeing  trip,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Messrs.  Kornfeldt  and  Robertson  of  the  Bis- 
sell's  Point  Station,  took  the  party  over  the 
entire  system  explaining  the  process  of  the 
water  purification  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view  in  detail.    The  outing  was  enjoyed  both 


COUNCIL  LETTER  No.  23. 

Philadelphi.\,  July  18,  1912. 
Members  of  the  Council: 

Motion  No.  46  {Election  of  Applicants  for 
Membership  from  Nos.  236-285  inclusive)  has 
received  a  majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

Motion  No.  47  (Election  of  Members). 
You  are  requested  to  vote  on  the  following 
applications  for  membership : 

No.  286.  Dayton  Burt  Garrison,  Jr.,  Con- 
neli.  Wash.,  rcc.  by  C.  W.  Johnson  and  A.  H. 
Dewey. 

No.  287.  William  Arthur  Clizer,  5023  Wall 
St.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  rec.  by  C.  W.  Johnson 
and  A.  H.  Dewey. 

No.  288.  Barry  Franklyn  Murphy,  Demert 
Drug  and  Chemical  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  rec. 
by  C.  W.  Johnson  and  A.  H.  Dewey. 

No.  289.  Fred  Clayton  Downs,  Hayden, 
Col,  rec.  by  F.  W.  Nitardy  and  S.  L.  Bres- 
ler. 
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No.  290.  William  W.  Green,  Steamboat 
Springs,  Col.,  rec.  by  S.  L.  Bresler  and  F.  W. 
Nitardy. 

No.  291.  Herbert  Lock,  Central  City,  Neb., 
rec.  by  Charles  R.  Sherman  and  C.  M.  Ford. 

No.  292.  John  Edward  O'Brien,  1410  Dav- 
enport St.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  rec.  by  Charles  R. 
Sherman  and  C.  M.  Ford. 

No.  293.  Frank  E.  Reynolds,  Arapahoe, 
Neb.,  rec.  by  Charles  R.  Sherman  and  C.  M. 
Ford. 

No.  294.  Ellsworth  Lovejoy  Redfern,  State 
House,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  rec.  by  C.  M.  Ford  and 
D.  J.  Fink. 

No.  295.  Wm.  Joseph  Meisburger,  3868 
Russell  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rec.  by  H.  M. 
Whelpley  and  J.  W.  Mackelden. 

No.  296.  Jacob  Lieberstein,  2329  N.  Union 
PL,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rec.  by  H.  M.  Whelpley 
and  I.  Ben.  Miller. 

No.  297.  Jesse  Edmund  Koppenbrink,  400 
Main  St.,  Higginsville,  Mo.,  rec.  by  L  Ben. 
Miller  and  H.  M.  Whelpley. 

No.  298.  Orval  James  Cloughly,  5601  Eas- 
ton  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rec.  by  L  Ben.  Miller 
and  Arthur  C.  Schultz. 

No.  299.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Stoughton,  255 
Smith  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  rec.  by  Chas.  A. 
Rapelye  and  Thos.  F.  Main. 

No.  300.  Ralph  Lincoln  Wardin,  Nevada, 
Mo.,  rec.  by  Charles  Gietner  and  H.  M. 
Whelpley. 

No.  301.  Samuel  E.  Ewing,  Creston,  Neb., 
rec.  by  Charles  R.  Sherman  and  J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  302.  Bertis  E.  Downs,  Welch,  W.  Va., 
rec.  by  Alfred  Walker  and  J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  304.  Karl  O.  Cyrus,  420  Fairfield  Ave., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  rec.  by  Chas.  A.  Rapelye 
and  Thos.  F.  Main. 

No.  305.  Gustave  O.  Cartier,  780  Main  St., 
Willimantic,  Conn.,  rec.  by  Chas.  A.  Rapelye 
and  Thos.  F.  Main. 

No.  306.  Walter  Dickson  Adams,  Forney, 
Texas,  rec.  by  Jacob  Schrodt  and  E.  G. 
Eberle. 

No.  307.  John  Helfman,  107  Eliot  St.,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  rec.  by  Harry  B.  Mason  and 
Joseph  Helfman. 

No.  308.  Wm.  Beukma,  2217  Glenarm  PI., 
Denver,  Col.,  rec.  by  S.  L.  Bresler  and  F.  W. 
Nitardy. 


No.  309.  Edgar  R.  Thome,  care  O.  F. 
Schmid  Chemical  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  rec.  by 
Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  and  Hy  P.  Hynson. 

No.  310.  Mason  Gaylord  Beebe,  75  Church 
St.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  rec.  by  Elie  H.  LaPierre 
and  C.  Herbert  Packard. 

No.  311.  Irving  Lewis  Emerson,  361  Main 
St.,  Grand  Junction,  Col.,  rec.  by  F.  W.  Ni- 
tardy and  Chas.  M.  Ford. 

No.  312.  Robert  Smith  Killey,  680  S.  Mill 
St.,  Aspen,  Col.,  rec.  by  F.  W.  Nitardy  and 
Chas.  M.  Ford. 

No.  313.  John  Zieg,  35  Second  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  rec.  by  Fred  L  Lackenbach. 

No.  314.  Curtis  Darius  Reed,  Pomeroy, 
Ohio,  rec.  by  Lewis  C.  Hopp  and  J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  315.  George  F.  Reiser,  1101  Washing- 
ton St.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  rec.  by  John  C.  Wal- 
lace and  J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  316.  Ernest  C.  Davis,  11  N.  Howard 
St.,  Akron,  Ohio,  rec.  by  Frank  H.  Freericks 
and  Edw.  Voss,  Jr. 

No.  317.  Charles  O.  Hoffman,  Arcanum, 
Ohio,  rec.  by  Frank  H.  Freericks  and  Edw. 
Voss,  Jr. 

No.  318.  Ralph  C.  Benedum,  Station  A, 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  rec.  by  J.  H.  Beal  and 
Geo.  B.  Kauffman. 

No.  319.  F.  D.  Christian,  Cor.  Ohio  Ave. 
and  Poplar  St.,  Sidney,  Ohio,  rec.  by  Geo.  B. 
Kauffman  and  J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  320.  John  B.  Michels,  El  Paso,  111., 
rec.  by  W.  B.  Day  and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  321.  Allen  Thomas  Stewart,  Denton, 
Kansas,  rec.  by  M.  Noll  and  Robert  Noll. 

No.  322.  Edward  Albert  Sinclair,  Main 
St.,  Troy,  Kansas,  rec.  by  M.  Noll  and  Robert 
Noll. 

No.  323.  Ernest  Arias,  Sergeant  Hospital 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Field  Hospital  No.  4, 
Fort  Wm.  McKinley,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  C.  Cooper 
Young  and  Francis  J.  Eisenman. 

No.  324.  Gilbert  H.  Goosey,  Sergeant  1st 
Class,  Hospita  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Camp  John 
Hay,  Benguet,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and 
C.  Cooper  Young. 

No.  325.  Earl  F.  Greene,  Sergeant  1st 
Class,  Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Camp 
Gregg,  Bayambang,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B. 
Day  and  C.  Cooper  Young. 
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No.  326.  John  Francis  Leonard,  Sergeant 
Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Regan  Bar- 
racks, Legaspi,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and 
C.  Cooper  Young. 

No.  327.  Emanuel  Newman,  Sergeant 
Hospital  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  care  Chief  Sur- 
geon, Philippine  Division,  Manila,  P.  I.,  rec. 
by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  C.  Cooper  Young. 

No.  328.  Edward  B.  Sires,  Sergeant  Hos- 
pital Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Camp  Gregg,  Ba- 
yambang,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  C.  Cooper  Young  and 
Wm.  B.  Day. 

No.  329.  Samuel  Smelsey,  Augur  Bar- 
racks, Jolo,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  J. 
W.  England. 

No.  330.  James  William  Grose,  Augur 
Barracks,  Jolo,  P.  I.,  rec.  by  Wm.  B.  Day 
and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  331.  Carl  S.  Benche,  Jolo,  P.  I.,  rec. 
by  Wm.  B.  Day  and  J.  W.  England. 

J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 
415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,  thus : 

Henry  Milton, 
From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 

George  H.  Knowlton, 
From  728  Union  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
To  782  Union  St.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Horace  O.  Dahlin, 
From   6731   Reynolds,   Pittsburg.    Pa. 
To  5406  Black  St.,  East  Liberty  Sta.,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Silas  H.  Moore, 
From  525  3d  Ave.,   Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
To  812  Jackson,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Dr.  Byron  F.  Dawson, 
•   From  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Modesto,  Cal. 
To  Corning,  Tehama  Co.,  Cal. 


Francis  McQuillen, 
From  7301  Vincennes  Road,  Chicago,  111. 
To  7305  Vincennes  Road,  Englewood  Sta., 
Chicago,    111. 

J.  F.  Pearson, 

From    U.    S.    S.    Solace,    care    Postmaster, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
To  Cumberland  Court,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Jesse  D.  Hodges, 

From  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
To  residence  vmknown. 

A.  M.  Romero, 

From  Oriente,   Cuba. 
To  residence  unknown. 

W.  L.  Scoville, 
From  805  2d  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
To  81  Melbourne  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  W.  Spencer, 
From  Monroe,  La. 
To  residence  unknown. 

H.  A.  Langenhan, 
From  415  N.  Park,  Madison,  Wis. 
To  901  University  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 

J.  A.  W.  Luck, 

From  415   Hotel  Arcade,  Oakland,   Cal. 
To  The  Bachelors,  1448  Jackson  St.,  Oak- 
land, Cal. 

J.  M.  Lawrence, 
From  Manila,  P.  I. 
To  residence  unknown. 

E.  C.  Kauffman, 

From  Ft.  Hancock,  N.  J. 
To  Field  Hosp.  No.  1,  Ft.   D.  A.  Russell, 
Wyo. 

R.  E.  Doolittle, 
From  109  Hillside  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
To  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington,  D.C. 

Chas.  E.  Lathrop, 

From  1324  N.  24th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
To  3914  Davenport,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Sgt.  James  Sweeney, 

From  Col.   Barracks,   Columbus,  O. 
To  Ft.  Wayne,  Mich. 

Harold  B.  Meade, 
From  133  E  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
To  831  Allison  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

William  W.  Hale, 

From  The  Clarion,  1495  Newton,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

To  The  Isabella,  1483  Newton  St.  N.  W., 
Washington,   D.   C. 

T.  F.  Cannon, 

From  160  N.  5th  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
To  319  W.  Randolph  St.,  Canal  Sta.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
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L.  C.  SiESS, 

From  Alexandria,  La. 

To  Box  646,  Hammond,  La. 

Miss  Renna  Mae  Smith, 
From  821  Macon,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 
To  700  Texas  St.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Isaac  A.  Myerson, 
From  1015  Tiffany  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
To  Kelly  St.  and  165th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

yi.  T.  Meixner, 

From  14  W.  Polk  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
To   Cook  Co.  Hospital,   Chicago,   111. 

R.  S.  Noaks, 
From  Teralto,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 
To  U.  S.   National  Cemetery,   Presidio  of 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Glenn  F.  Coleman, 
From  4172  E.  94,  Cleveland,  O. 
To  516  E.  114,  Cleveland,  O. 

Cassius  M.  Riley, 
From  2329  Central  Ave.,  Alton,  111. 
To  3945  Magnolia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

F.  X.  Demers, 
From  39  ranklin  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
To  84  S.  Broadway,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

M.  Lee  Roberts, 
From  357  Locust  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
To  718  Broadway,  care   Bell   Drug   Store, 
Gary,  Ind. 


Adolph  J.  Fischer, 

From  P.  O.  Box  520,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
To  232  San  Francisco,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

F.  E.  Reynolds, 

From  Arapahoe,   Neb. 
To  Neleigh,  Neb. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Stoughton, 
From  255  Smith  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
To  752  Park  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

W.  F.  Gidley, 
From  Macon,  Ga. 
To  Lafayette,  Ind.,  care  Purdue  Univ. 

Roy  M.  Soult, 

From  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
To  Prospect,  Pa. 

Arthur  Neville, 

From  Ft.  Mackenzie,  Wyo. 
To  Military  Hosp.,  Augur  Barracks,  Jolo, 
P.  I. 

Francis  E.  Bibbins, 

From  1945  Runckle  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
To  4346  Cornelius  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Milton  T.  Esterly, 
From  Ft.  Mason,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
To  Ft.  Winfield  Scott,  Presidio  Sta.,   San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

M.  Lee  Alberts, 
From  357  Locust  St.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
To    718    Broadway,    care    Bell    Drug    Co., 
Gary,  Ind. 


THE  RULE  OF  DEMAGOGY. 

The  self-seeking  demagogue  starts  out  with  the  captivating  doctrine  of  the  rule 
of  the  people,  but  he  ends  with  the  dangerous  despotismi  of  one-man  rule,  the  rule 
of  himself.  He  seduces  the  unwary  with  his  initial  promise  of  the  restoration  of 
popular  vote.  And  this  is  the  easier  to  do  by  advocacy  of  schemes  of  direct  gov- 
ernment whereby  the  people  are  assured  they  may  become  their  own  rulers  by 
the  simple  process  of  reducing  to  impotence  their  governors,  their  legislators,  and 
even  their  judges.  The  people  are  to  gain  self-rule  by  destroying  the  independence 
and  undermining  the  responsibility  of  the  representatives  they  themselves  have 
chosen  to  make,  to  interpret  and  to  execute  their  laws.  The  initiative,  the  referen- 
dum and  the  recall  thus  lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  demagogue's  scheme 
of  making  himself  an  autocrat. 

This  scheme  of  direct  government  is  today  proclaimed  as  a  mark  of  progres- 
siveness  in  government.  In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  reactionary.  It  is  as 
old  as  history.  It  was  tried  in  ancient  Greece  and  it  failed.  It  was  tried  in  ancient 
Rome  and  it  failed.  It  led  always  to  either  anarchy  or  despotism.^ — Dr.  Jacob 
Gould  Schuman. 
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HOUSE-FLIES   AND   BACTERIA. 

The  ubiquitous  house-fly  stands  convicted  as  a  disseminator  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  and  a  carrier  of  contagion.  Ever  since  the  investigaion  of  the  spread  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  United  States  military  camps  during  the  Spanish  War  of  1898. 
the  evidence  has  been  accumulating,  until  today  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
charges  against  this  tantalizing  insect.  Every  far-reaching  probe  into  sanitary 
problems  is  liable  to  disclose  conditions  hitherto  quite  unsuspected ;  and  the  in- 
dictments already  brought  against  the  house-fly  during  the  past  few  years  charge 
responsibility  for  a  long  category  of  dysentery,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  contagious 
ophthalmia,  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  anthrax  and  possibly  small-pox,  in  addition 
to  typhoid  fever. 

Whether  all  of  these  charges  will  stand  in  the  light  of  scientific  investigation 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  important,  not  so  much  in  justice  to  the  accused  insect 
as  because  of  the  hygienic  and  prophylactic  measures  which  are  dependent 
thereon,  that  the  questions  here  raised  be  authoritatively  settled.  In  the  case  of 
the  infections  of  fecal  origin,  particularly  typhoid,  the  evidence  appears  to  be 
quite  complete.  But  are  we  not  in  danger  of  distracting  attention  from  much 
more  important  factors  by  blindly  encouraging  a  hyperenthusiasm  for  a  single 
sanitary  propaganda  and  fixing  our  hygienic  viewpoint  at  a  single  center?  This 
type  of  hysteria  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  history  of  public  questions.  It  is 
constantly  cropping  out  in  the  management  of  profound  political  and  social  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  it  was  with  an  appreciation  of  such  tendencies  that  Dr.  Torrey,  of 
the  Loomis  Laboratory  in  New  York  City  recently  wrote : 

"Although  the  guilt  of  the  house-fly  has  been  clearly  established  in  certain  in- 
stances as  a  typhoid-spreader,  the  relative  importance  of  this  vehicle  of  trans- 
mission as  compared  with  the  other  well-known  methods  of  transfer  has  been  by 
no  means  clearly  established.  What  is,  perhaps,  a  timely  warniing  of  the  danger, 
as  regards  the  popular  mind,  of  overemphasis  being  laid  on  this  mode  of  trans- 
mission has  recently  been  voiced  by  Chapin.  He  believes  that  unwarranted  faith 
in  the  iniquity  of  these  insects  may  lead  o  the  neglect  of  the  far  more  serious 
danger  of  contact  infection,  and  that  a  failure  of  a  decrease  in  the  death-rate  from 
typhoid  after  an  enthusiastic  antifly  campaign  would  tend  to  bring  discredit  on 
the  well-grounded  warnings  of  health  officers.  It  is  probable,'  he  concludes,  'that 
under  certain  conditions,  as  in  military  and  civil  camps,  and  in  filthy  commnities 
without  sewerage,  insects,  especially  flies,  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the 
spread  of  fecal-borne  diseases,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  average  city  the 
house-fly  is  a  factor  of  great  moment  in  the  dissemination  of  disease. — Journal 
A.  M.  A. 
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Do  It  Now! 

Examine  Your  Stock  of 

Mulford^s 
Antitoxins 
Bacterins 

Vaccines 

and  order  stock  to   complete   assortment 

With  opening  of  schools  the  demand  for  Antitoxins 
and  Vaccines  becomes  active.  Don't  be  caught 
short  of  stock.  We  have  up-to-date  literature 
and  mail-cards  to  help  you.  Our  advertising  and 
sales  work  will  be  particularly  aggressive  this  Fall. 

We  have  a  new  proposition,  write  for  it. 

Get  Your  Share! 

H.  K.  MULFORD  COMPANY 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago 

St.  Louis  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  San  Francisco  Atlanta  Senttle  Toronto 
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PHILADELPHIA    COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

FOUNDED     1821 

Offers  a  complete  course  in  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 
Also  instruction  in  special  branches  and  Post  Graduate  work. 
For  full  information  regarding  entrance  requirements,  tuition,  etc.,  address 
J.  S.  BEETEM,  Registrar,  145    N.  10th    St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  your  customers  ask  for  Cement  they  want 

MAJOR'S  CEMENT 


It  mends    everything    and   sticks  to  everything  but  the 
druggist's  shelves.     Sells  too  fast  to  stick  there. 

Send  for  advertising  matter  and  free  offer 

MAJOR  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

461  Pearl  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SAL  LAXA  S&D 


You  know  the  formula 

It's  on  the  label  in  full 

We  know  the  drugs  used  are  pure 

and  are  combined  in  the  right  proportion 

Thousands  of  physicians  know  that 
Sal  Laxa  S  &  D  is 

the  ideal^  palatable,  saline  laxative 

Three  sizes,  $2,  $4,  $8.     Your  Jobber  can  supply  it 

SHARP  &  DOHME,  Baltimore 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta  New  Orleans  Philadelphia 
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The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Profession  to  their  new  series  of 

Peroxygen  Products,  or  Active  Oxygen  Preparations 

VIZ: 

SODIUM  PERBORATE,  a  powder  which,  dissolved  in  water,  furnishes  instantaneously 
Hydrogpen  Peroxide  Solution  of  alkaline  reaction,  a  non-Irritant  to  mncons  mem- 
brane, even  if  applied  In  powder  form.  The  powder  Is  eight  times  as  strong  as 
ordinary   H.,0,. 

ZINC  FISROXISi:,  odorless  fine  powder,  antiseptic,  bactericide,  used  In  surgery,  derma- 
tology, etc. 

MAGNESIUM  FEROXIDE,  for  Internal  use,  non-toxic  tasteless  powder.  It  replaces  bis- 
muth  salts  In   intestinal   disinfection. 

CAI.CIUM  FEROXIBE,  antacid  and  germicide. 

STRONTIUM  FEROXIDE,  a  dermatologlcal  agent. 


FEROiflDE  ZINC  SOAF,  U.  S.  Patent  787776,  "Life  to  the  Sltin,"  contains  actu- 
ally 10%  Zn  O^,  the  only  real  Peroxide  Soap,  complying  with  requirements  of 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.     An  Ideal  Skin  and  Toilet  Soap. 


All  the  above  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


ORDERS  FII.I.ED  BT  TEE  WH0I;ESAXE  DRUG  TRADE. 


To  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 


Do  you  know  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  importing  "DUTY-FREE" 
glassware,  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  colleges  and  universities — send- 
ing our  own  representative  abroad  each  year  to  make  our  selections? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  German  glassware  is  immensely  superior  to 
the  American  product,  and  costs  much  less? 

Do  you  realize  how  little  trouble  it  is  to  import  your  goods?  No 
more  than  to  order  from  a  local  dealer. 

Tell  us  what  you  want — select  from  any  catalogue — and  we  will  quote 
figures  that  will  surprise  you. 


THE  KAUFFMAN-LATTIMER  GO. 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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ST.  LOUIS  COLLEGE   OF   PHARMACY 

DAY  LECTURES  AND  DAY  WORK 

THIS  COLLEGE  was  organized  and  is  managed  by  an  association  of  pharmacists  to  provide  a  thorough  course  of 
pharmaceutical  instruction  for  the  young  men  and  women  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  as  pharmacists. 

FACULTY 

OTTO  AUGUSTUS  WALL.  Ph.  G..  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  .Medica.  Pharmacognosy  and  Botany. 

.JAMK8  MK'HKNER  GOOD.  Ph.  G.,  Hon.  .\I.  D.,  Ph.  M.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Principles  of  Pharmacy. 

FKANCIS  HKMM.  Ph.  G..  Hon.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Pharmacy. 

HEM{  V  Mil.  1 1 1.\  WHELPLP:V.  Ph.  G..  M.  U.,  Professor  of  Microscopy  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

CHAKLES  EDWAKD  CASPARI.  A.  B.  Ph.  D..  Ph.  G..  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

OTTO  AUGUSTUS  WALL,  Jr.,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Pharmacognosy  and  Lecturer  on  Accidents  and 

Emergencies. 
EUGENE  PEYTON  COCKRELL,  Ph.  B..  M.  D.,  Instructor  in  Microscopy. 
WILLIAM  HAMILTON  LA.MONT,  Ph.  G..  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Pharmacy. 
WILLIAM.  K.  ILHAKIiT,  I'h.  G.,  Ph.  C,  Instructor  in  Theoretical  Pharmacy. 
JOHN  W.  .MACKELDEN.  Instructor  in  Microscopv. 
FRANK  ALLEN  HAINES,  Ph.  G..  Ph.  C,  Assistant  in  Microscopy. 
GEORGE  LANG,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Tha  Forty-eighth  Annual  Session  opens  September  17,  1912,  and  continues  seven    months. 

For  further  information  write  to  the  College,  210b-2UCI  Locust  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  of  PHARMACY 

^  A  university  school  in  the  heart  of  Chicago,  the  educational  and  commercial  center 
of  the  Middle  West.  Instruction  laboratories  and  library  give  the  best  to  be  had. 
Solid  courses  in  Ph.  C.  and  Ph.  G.  degrees.  The  school  cannot  supply  the  demands 
for  its  graduates.  A  fine  esprit  de  corps  with  hearty  co-operation  of  faculty  and 
students.  Write  now  for  "Typical  Lessons  in  Pharmacy." 
NEXT  SESSION  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  23. 

CHAS.  W.  PATTERSON,  Secretary 

Room    410,  Northwestern  University  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

The  Fifty-third  session  begins  September  17,  1912. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  are  offered. 

For  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  B.  DAY,  Actuary 

Michigan  Boulevard  and  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PITTSBURGH   COLLEGE   OF  PHARMACY 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY         UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Offers  a  two  years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy, 
Three  years  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 

For  catalogue  address  Dr.  J.  A.   Koch,  Dean,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Department  Of  Pharmacy — University  Of  Maryland 

(MARYLAND  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  1841-1904) 

Lombard  and  Greene   Sts.,   Baltimore    Md. 

Complete  Course  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Instruction,  covering  two  sessions  of  thirty-two 
weeks  each.      Catalogue  giving  full  information  mailed  on  application  to  the  Dean. 
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HORLICK'S 


's  AN    ORIGINAL     PRODUCT 

WITH  AN       VIXiVJII^A^U.       FLAVOR 

There  are  imitation  malted  milks, 

but   none   has   the   distinctive    Horlick   flavor 

that  your  customers  relish  and  enjoy. 


MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 


CORNER  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH  AND  GARRISON  STREETS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  year  begins  the  last  week  in  September  and  ends  the  third  in  May. 

Offers  courses  of  instruction  covering  two  and  three  years,  and  con- 
fers the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Pharm.  D.)  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  (Ph.  C). 

A  general  education  equivalent  to  the  completion  of  one  year  in  a  high 
school,  as  shown  by  certificate  or  examination,  is  required  for  entrance. 

Open  to  both  sexes.  All  courses  have  compulsory  laboratory  work 
connected. 

The  demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  is  in  excess  of  the  supply 


SCHOLARSHIPS.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
Eastern  Drug  Co.,  the  Brewer  &  Co.,  the 
Robert  W.  Greenleaf  and  the  Julian  W. 
Baird  Scholarships  are  open  to  students 
of  the  school. 


EMPLOYMENT.  On  application  from 
prospective  students  the  Dean  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  in  securing  situations 
in  drug  stores,  where  the  students  will 
be  allowed  the  necessary  time  to  attend 
one  or  more  courses. 


For  further  information  and  catalogue,  write  to 

THEODORE  J.  BRADLEY,  B.  S.,  Ph.  G.,  Dean 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION. — Drug  stores  (snaps)  tor  sale  and  trade  in  48  states.  Drug 
stores  handled.  Drug  jobs  in  48  states.  Physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians,  nurses  fur- 
nished and  located.  Established  1904.  Strictly  reliable.  Gilt  edge  references.  Let  me 
know  your  wants.     F.  V.  KNIEST,  R.  P.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
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■SUBAIIT.  V  THYy^OL    IODIDE 

Mother  Nature  places  in  our  hand  the 

crude  basis  of  medicinal  chemicals,  but  man 

must  himself  supply  the  skill  that  converts  them 

into  valuable  agents.    It  is  the  varying  degrees  of  such 

skill  that  determine  the  grade  of  the  finished  production. 

In  the  case  of  N.  Y.  Q.  Products,    knowledge  and  effort  have 

combined  to  give  our  goods  a  Purity  that  is  proverbial,  and 

that  vi^ell  justifies  your  specification  of  this  brand. 

'/JEW  YORK  QUI/II/IE  m  CHEAICAL  WORKS,, 
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The  Standard  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act 

In  Cloth  Binding,  plain $1.50  per  copy 

In  Cloth  Binding,  interleaved   1.75  per  copy 

In  Sheep  Binding,  plain 1.85  per  copy 

In  Sheep  Binding,  interleaved 2.00  per  copy 
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A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

^  Complete  Sets  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  are  becoming  rare. 

^  No  other  set  of  volumes  relating  to  the  pharmaceutical 
Science  of  equal  comprehensiveness  is  available  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

^  In  a  few  years  complete  sets  will  sell  at  a  high  price,  and 
the  purchase  of  them  now  will  be  a  good  investment  from 
the  financial  standpoint  alone, 

NOTE  THE  DISCOUNTS 

For  any  more  than  thirty-two  volumes  a  discount  of  sixty  percent. 
For  any  twenty-three  to  thirty-two  volumes  a  discount  of  fifty  percent. 
For  any  sixteen  to  twenty-two  volumes  a  discount  of  forty  percent. 
For  any  nine  to  fifteen  volumes  a  discount  of  thirty  percent. 
For  any  four  to  eight  volumes  a  discount  of  twenty  percent. 
For  any  two  or  three  volumes  a  discount  of  ten  percent. 

PRICES  OF  VOLUMES  IN  STOCK  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS 

1851,  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855 '. each 

1857 

1858,  1864,  1865  

1858, 1860,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865 

1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873 
1874,  1875,  1876, 1877,  1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 

1883  

1884,  1885,  1886,  1887 

1888,  1889,  1890 

1891,  1892,  1893  

1894  

1895 

1896  to  1910 

COMPLETE  YOUR  SETS  NOW 

ADDRESS 

J.  H.  BEAL,  General  Secretary,  Scio,  Ohio 
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United  States  Pharmacopoeia 

Eighth  Decennial  Revision 

The  standard  authority  through  the  passage  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  and  used  as  a  reference  book  by  students  of 
pharmacy  throughout  the  United  States. 


Cloth  Bound  Copies 
Sheep  Bound  Copies 


$2.50 
$3.00 


Address  Any  Book  Dealer  or  Wholesale  Druggist 


TAKING  ADVANTAGE  OF  PUBLICITY. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually  to  give  publicity  to  a  wide  variety  of 
articles  for  which  the  drug  store  is  the  natural  avenue  of  distribution.  But  is  the 
druggist  making  the  most  of  the  opportunity  ?  That  he  occupies  a  strategic  posi- 
tion every  manufacturer  knows.  People  are  being  sent  to  him  as  they  never  were 
before;  but  is  he  fostering  the  movement?  Just  glance  at  the  advertising  pages 
of  any  popular  magazine  and  see  for  yourself  the  barrels  of  money  that  are  being 
spent  to  create  business  for  the  dealer  who  is  wise  enough  to  handle  the  goods. 
What  a  mistake,  then,  what  a  pity,  to  let  all  these  expenditures  go  on  without  try- 
ing to  derive  from  them  those  advantages  that  they  are  intended  to  convey  to  the 
druggist !  Let  a  proprietor  sell  what  make  of  goods  he  will,  but  let  him  also  carry 
advertised  articles,  the  kind  that  people  are  being  educated  to  buy  and  order 
spontaneously. 

Any  druggist  who  fails  to  arrange  at  intervals  a  window  display  devoted  to 
modern  advertised  goods  is  missing  an  opportunity  to'  make  his  store  the  place  of 
the  hour,  the  modern  up-to-the-minute  shop,  where  things  in  popular  demand  can 
be  had.  He  fails  to  see  that  the  manufacturer  is  sending  customers  to  his  store. 
By  his  very  inertia,  he  obstructs  instead  of  quickens  the  movement  of  trade  to  the 
retail  pharmacy.  The  druggist  who  fails  to  link  his  store  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  the  leading  national  producers,  is  making  one  big  mistake.  As  well 
bury  our  faces  in  the  sand  as  be  blind  to  the  enormous  influence  of  the  advertising 
manufacturer.  Pie  reaches  more  homes  for  you  than  you  can  reach  yourself. 
And  never  has  the  manufacturer  of  popular  articles  been  more  eager  to  cooperate 
with  retailers  for  the  creation  of  new  business  than  he  is  to-day. — Bulletin  of 
Pharmacy. 
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COMPARE  YOUR 
PRICE  LISTS 


A   CAREFUL   STUDY 

of  our  price  list  will  show  you 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
your  pharmaceutical  require- 
ments are  subject  to  40  per  cent 
discount  without  contract  obli- 
gation, through  your  jobber.  Net 
prices  to  all  retailers  on  articles 
in  Part  II.,  which  is  relatively 
small,  are  on  the  same  net  basis 
as  commonly  given  by  competi- 
tors to  their  preferred  customers 
who  are  under  contract  to  buy  a 
given  quantity  direct  within  a 
specified  time. 

IN  VIEW  OF  THESE  FACTS 

does  it  seem  wise  to  obligate 
yourself  to  buy  a  large  amount  of 
pharmaceuticals  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  within  a  definite 
period  when  such  low  and  lib- 
eral terms  can  be  secured  at  any 
time  through  your  jobber  by 
specifying  Lilly? 

COMPARE  PRICE  LISTS 

CTUDY  your  past  purchases 
and  see  if  Lilly  specifications 
through  your  jobber  will  not  help 
you  to  keep  better  stock,  lower 
your  liabilities  and  give  you 
more  cash  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

YOUR  JOBBER  CARRIES  THE 
COMPLETE  LILLY  LINE      .-:    .:■ 


ELI  LILLY  &  CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
ST.   LOUIS 
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NEW  FOURTH   EDITION 


A 

Text -book  of  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy 

By  HENRY  KRAEMER,  Ph.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Pharmacognosy,  and  Director  of  the  Microscopical 
'        Laboratory  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

This  valuable  work  will  enable  the  pharmacist  to  identify  and 
pronounce  upon  the  quality  of  the  vegetable  drugs  and  other  vegeta- 
ble products  which  he  handles,  and  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  new  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

As  a  reference  book  for  pharmacists  and  as  a  hand-book  for  food 
and  drug  analysts,  this  volume  will  prove  invaluable. 

A  most  important  feature,  particularly  in  view  of  the  new  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  is  the  part  on  powdered  vegetable  drugs  and 
foods — over  two  hundred  of  these  being  described  and  illustrated, 
accompanied  by  a  key  for  their  identification. 

Chapters  on  the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  and  microscopic 
technique  will  also  prove  of  importance. 

Part  one  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  distinct  charac- 
ters of  the  main  groups  of  plants.  Part  two  to  the  crude  drugs  offi- 
cial in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  including  the  non-official 
drugs,  and  to  the  subject  of  powdered  drugs  and  foods.  Part  three 
gives  various  classes  of  reagents  with  the  technique  involved/in  the 
sectioning  and  mounting  of  specimens. 


Octavo— 888  pages-  344  plates— 2,000  figures 
Cloth,  $5.00— Fourth  Edition 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Publishers  Philadelphia 
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A   COMPARISON 
Is  All  You  Need  to  Reach  a  Decision 

SPECIFY    MERRELL 


ni  T  A  f  f  TV  ^^"^^  Extracts  and  Normal  Tinctures  bearing  the  Mcrrell 
V^UALl  1    I     label  arc  The  Highest  Type  of  Fluid  Medicine. 

BECAUSE  in  their  manufacture  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  thera- 
peutic value  of  many  drugs  depend  upon  constituents  that  are 
volatilized,  easily  oxidized,  decomposed  or  rendered  insoluble  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  drying  or  by  long  or  imperfect  storage 

BECA.USE  in  all  such  cases  we  use  the  green  or  fresh  root,  bark  or 
plant,  gathered  especially  for  us  in  its  prime— 

BECAUSE  the  proper  menstruum,  containing  sufficient  alcohol  to  ex- 
tract, preserve  and  hold  in  permanent  solution  all  the  active 
principles,  is  always  selected  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  each  drug — 

BECAUSE  of  their  uniform  strength,  determined  by  assay  and  physio- 
logical tests,  and  positive  therapeutic  efficiency, 

DDirP  '^^°  P^""  "°*  ^'■°°'  *^^  Merrell  1912  Price  List  saves  you 
1  KlvC  money  as  compared  with  any  legitimate  competition.  And 
you  buy  "as  wanted"  without  contract  or  obligation  as  to  quantity,  at  better 
prices  than  are  called  "preferred," 

Here  are  just  a  few :  merrell  competition 

TraHp  Price  List  Price 

Subjectlo        Net  cost         Subject  to        Net  cost 
10  per  cent  40  per  cent 

FLUID  EXTRACTS  ^^  ^^  ^    o^ 

Arnica  Flowers $.95  $-86  $1.60  $.96 

Cascara,  Bitter  or  ..romatic 110  .99  2.00  1.20 

Ergot,  U.  S.  P.  (Physiologically  tested)  3.50  3.15  6.00  i-bV 

Ginger,  U.S.  P              ..                 135  1.22  2.25  .35 

rux^  Vomica,  U.S.P 1-00  .90  1.75  1.05 

Sarsaparilla  Compound  for  Syrup    .  .  1.00  .90  l-Vb  !.":> 

V  A  I  IIP  Specify  Merrell  on  your  orders  and  see  that  your  jobber 
V  A  L  U  C  sends  the  Merrell  Quality  at  the  Merrell  Price.  It  is  to 
YOUR  interest  that  he  does.     So  insist  on  Merrell  and  save  that  ten  per  cent. 


The  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Chemical  Co. 

CINCINNATI 
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The  Best  Drug  Store 
Insurance 

The  Colorado  Insurance  Commissioner  lately  said! 

"Insurance  to  the  average  citizen  is  rather  an  uninter- 
esting and  prosaic  subject." 


until  a  loss  arises 


j> 


This  we  know  from  experieuce  to  be  the  exact  truth. 
It  explains  why  so  many  druggists  have  insufficient  and 
sometimes  unreliable  insurance. 

If  you  have  insurance,  why  not  have  enough^ 

If  you  have  insurance,  why  not  have  the  very  best? 

Enough  insurance  means  up  to  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
your  property  value.  The  best  insurance  as  its  very  first 
essential,  requires  state  supervision  and  ample  capital. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  limit  our  insurance  to  the 
widely  scattered  property  of  retail  druggists,  our  Capital 
and  Surplus  of  nearly  $300,000.00  makes  us  undoubtedly 
the  strongest  Company  in  this  entire  country  with  which 
druggists  can  place  their  insurance. 

We  are  the  Strongest 

We  write  insurance  at  the  very  lowest  premium  rates 
consistent  with  safety. 

Secure  the  Best  Insurance 


WRITE    TO 


®I|^  Am^rtratt  iruggtBtH  ^m  dIna.OIn. 

1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Licensed  and  Resident  Agents  for  Thirty-one  States 


^^fi}f^W  '~^h'^  Journal 
^S;$ociaHou 


Volume  I 


OCTOBER,     1912 


No.  10 


Office  of  Publication,  79-89  North  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum,  within  the  United   States.     To   Canada,  $3.35.     To  other 
foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union,  $3.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  twenty-five  cents. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  matter. 

Papers  and  communications  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Offen- 
sive personalities  must  be  avoided. 


®1tf  ^ixtWIf  Annual  Olnnn^nttnn 

Held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  August    19-24,    1912 


The  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
was  held  in  the  handsome  and  conspicuously  clean  capital  of  Colorado,  Denver, 
"The  Queen  City  of  the  Plains,"  beginning  Monday,  August  19,  1912,  and  con- 
tinuing through  to  Saturday,  August  24.  The  headquarters  of  the  Association 
were  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  where  the  various  sessions,  except  the  first  gen- 
eral session,  were  held.  The  Association  had  not  met  in  Denver  since  1895,  a 
period  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  pharmacists  of  the  "Centennial  State"  showed 
their  appreciation  of  its  return  by  the  heartiness  of  their  welcome,  the  elaborate 
preparations  made  for  the  entertainment  of  their  visitors,  and  their  attendance 
upon  and  interest  in  the  various  sessions  held.  While  the  attendance  of  the  East- 
ern pharmacists  was  not  up  to  the  usual  mark,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  to 
be  traversed  in  reaching  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  the  cost  in  time  and 
money  involved,  the  attendance  of  the  pharmacists  from  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  made  up  for  this,  and  it  was  fully  up  to  the  average.  The  meeting 
was  notable,  amon*|  other  things,  for  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Delegates, 
and  of  a  new  Section  on  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Women's  Section  or  Auxiliary.  The  meeting 
was  also  notable  for  having  the  largest  list  of  new  members  of  any  previously 
held,  some  408  applications  being  accepted.     The  weather  conditions  in  Denver' 
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were  perfect  throughout  the 
meeting,  and  added  much  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  mem- 
bers in  attendance.  The  en- 
tertainment features  were 
handsome  and  attractive,  and 
particular  attention  was  given 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  la- 
dies. The  great  Rockies, 
rising  in  majesty  almost  at 
the  city's  gates,  and  dotted 
thus  late  in  August  with  nu- 
merous snowdrifts  glistening 
in  the  morning  sun,  were  a 
constant  source  of  delight  to 
the  visitors — at  first  in  pros- 
pect, later  in  realization, 
when  the  program  called  for 
a  whole  day  spent  in  pene- 
trating the  mountains  and  en- 
joying their  wondrous  beauty 
and  crisp,  invigorating  air. 
So  alluring  was  the  West,  in 
fact,  that  many  remained  af- 
ter the  meeting  was  over  to 
visit  Colorado  Springs,  Pike's 
Peak  and  other  points  of  at- 
traction in  Colorado.  Salt 
T.ake  City.  Yellowstone  Park, 
etc. 


mlnttes  of  the  general 
Sessions. 

First  Session — Monday  Af- 
ternoon, August  19.  1912. 
The  first  general  session 
was  called  to  order  at  3  :20  p. 
m..  by  President  J.  G.  God- 
ding, of  Boston,  in  the  audi- 
torium of  Trinity  M.  E. 
Church,  on  Broadway.  After 
t  h  e  President  had  asked 
President-elect  William  B. 
Day.  of  Chicago,  and  Ex- 
President  E.  G.  Eberle.  of 
Dallas.  Texas,  to  come  for- 
ward  and   take  seats   on   the 
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•-ostrum,  he  referred  to  lhf 
propriety,  before  engaging  in 
any  great  or  important  un- 
dertaking, of  asking  Divine 
guidance,  and  invited  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Peck,  of  Denver,  to 
invoke  the  blessing  of  the 
Deity  upon  the  deliberations 
of  the  assemblage. 

The  President  then  called 
upon  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Colorado,  the  Hon. 
J.  F.  Shafroth,  to  deliver  the 
address  of  welcome  for  which 
he  was  scheduled  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Governor  Shafroth  spoke 
at  some  length,  and  began  by 
frankly  admitting  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  phar- 
macy, and  would  have  to  read 
a  good  deal  about  it  before  he 
could  tell  this  convention  of 
pharmacists  anything  about 
it.  He  had  confessed  as 
much  to  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  Denver,  who  usually 
accompanied  him  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  he  was  much 
more  confident,  claiming  that 
this  subject  was  his  "special- 
ty," and  he  was  sure  he  could 
handle  it  with  skill.  The  Gov- 
ernor went  on  to  say  that  the 
duties  of  his  office  were  such 
that  he  could  never  write  any 
finished  addresses  on  occa- 
sions of  this  sort,  but  what- 
ever he  said  must  come  spon- 
taneously, from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  Anyway, 
his  experience  had  been  that, 
whenever  he  tried  to  write  a 
formal  address,  after  he  had 
revised  it  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time,  he  generally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
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was   not   worth   reading,   and 
threw  it  away.    His  own  atti- 
tude in  this  respect  was  very 
well   illustrated  by   the  story 
of  the  young  clergyman  who, 
desirous  of  making  a  favor- 
able impression,  started  off  by 
preaching  what  he  considered 
a  very  learned  discourse,  af- 
ter which  he  mingled  with  his 
congregation,  in  the  hope  of 
hearing     some     expression. 
Finally  he  approached  an 
elderly  sister  and  invited  her 
criticism    upon    his    sermon, 
eliciting    the    curt    objection, 
"Well,  you  read  it !"    Admit- 
ting that  this   was   a  defect, 
and  pressing  for  further  crit- 
icism, she  said,  "You  didn't 
read   it  well."     Likewise   ad- 
mitting this  fault,  he  insisted 
upon  knowing  what  else  was 
the  matter  with  his  sermon, 
and  got  for  his  pains  the  re- 
ply, "It  was  not  worth  read- 
ing, anyway." 

The  Governor  then  pro- 
ceeded to  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  the  Association  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Colo- 
rado, whose  official  represent- 
ative he  was,  and  paid  tribute 
to  the  merits  and  usefulness 
of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  as  illus- 
trated in  its  long  and  honor- 
able career. 

The  Governor  then  launched 
into  a  veritable  glorification 
of  the  State  of  Colorado-- its 
climate,  its  mountains,  its 
scenery,  its  precious  and 
baser  metals,  and  especially 
the  great  possibilities  of  its. 
undeveloped  water-power  and 
its    fabulous    wealth    of    coal 
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deposits.  He  said  that  the  United  States  Government  Geological  Survey  reported 
that  Colorado  had  371  billions  of  tons  of  coal  within  her  borders,  while  the  total 
coal  consumption  of  the  world  was  only  a  billion  and  a  quarter  tons  annually, 
which  meant  that  Colorado  alone  could  supply  the  whole  world  with  coal  for  three 
hundred  years  to  come.  Colorado's  water-power,  coming  from  a  maximum  height 
of  5,000  feet,  coupled  with  this  prodigious  coal  supply,  offered  a  foundation  for 
manufacturing  enterprises  almost  beyond  belief  for  magnitude.  Also,  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado  contained  iron  ore  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  this,  with  her 
great  coal  area,  forecasted  the  eventual  development  of  a  steel  and  iron  industry 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 

The  Governor  concluded  by  depicting  the  glory  of  Colorado's  noted  mountain 
scenery— especially  the  "Royal  Gorge,"  with  its  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  rising 
to  the  majestic  height  of  2,700  feet  on  either  side,  and  described  how  Colorado 
had  come  to  be  known  as  "The  Playground  of  America."  He  appealed  to  the 
members  not  to  rush  away  upon  the  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  but  to  remain 
and  see  for  themselves  the  wonders  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountains,  and  enjoy  the 
delights  of  the  chmate  and  scenery,  in  which  event  he  felt  sure  they  would  wish 
to  return  again. 

The  President  called  on  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  to  respond 
to  the  address  of  welcome  just  made  by  the  Governor. 

Prof.  Remington,  apparently  to  relieve  somewhat  the  Governor's  embarrass- 
ment at  having  to  admit  that  he  knew  nothing  about  pharmacy,  said  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  that  respect,  as  illustrated  by  two  incidents  in  the  early  history  of 
pharmaceutical  legislation  in  the  Eastern  States.  When  a  pharmacy  bill  was 
brought  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature,  for  instance,  a  member  from  one  of 
the  rural  districts  moved  that  it  be  "referred  to  the  Committee  on  Farm  and  Farm 
Products ;"  and  in  Pennsylvania,  when  a  similar  bill  came  before  the  Legislature, 
a  member  moved  that  it  be  "referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vice  and  Immorality." 
Prof.  Remington  said  that  the  Association  was  thrice  pleased  in  coming  to 
Colorado  again,  and  referred  to  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  "Welcome"  arch  that 
greeted  visitors  to  the  city  of  Denver  as  they  stepped  from  the  cars. 

This,  he  said,  was  the  fourth  time  he  had  come  to  Denver,  and  every  time  he 
witnessed  some  great  improvement.  He  was  impressed  with  the  cleanliness  every- 
where apparent.  In  this  respect,  Denver  was  decidedly  different  from  some  of 
the  Eastern  cities— although  they  had  for  Mayor  in  his  own  city  of  Philadelphia 
one  Rudolph  Blankenberg,  who,  because  of  his  propensity  to  "clean  up  things  gen- 
erally," was  knowai  as  "The  Great  Dutch  Cleanser."  Denver  had  everything  that 
was  beautiful  and  agreeable  to  commend  it  and  make  it  a  city  of  note  among  all 
the  cities  of  the  world.  In  conclusion.  Prof.  Remington  thanked  the  Governor 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  for  his  warm  words  of  welcome,  and  assured  him 
that  no  pharmacist  would  leave  the  city  of  Denver  without  a  full  appreciation  of 
its  beauties  and  its  worth. 

The  President  said  as  the  members  of  the  Association  were  to  be  residents  of 
the  city  of  Denver  for  the  next  few  days,  they  were  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  the  Hon.  H.  J.  Arnold,  Mayor  of  the  city,  present,  and  he  would  now  ask 
him  to  make  an  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  municipality. 
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Mayor  Arnold  began  by  parrying  the  assertion  made  by  the  Governor  that  he 
would  explain  everything  about  pharmacy.  He  said  that  the  Governor  was  now 
a  candidate  for  office,  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  stick  to  the  exact  truth. 
The  Governor  had  been  in  politics  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  had  sent  him 
to  Congress  until  he  got  tired  and  resigned,  and  then  they  elected  him  Governor, 
afterwards  re-electing  him  to  that  office,  and  now  he  said  he  was  going  to  the 
Senate.  Some  time,  away  back  in  the  political  life  of  the  Governor,  some  one  had 
given  him  the  name  of  "Honest  John,"  and  he  had  been  known  by  that  name  so 
long  that  the  Governor  himself  believed  it.  He  had  recently  talked  with  the  Gov- 
ernor about  this  "misnomer,"  and  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  proof  on  the 
subject,  but  the  Governor  had  replied  that  "It  didn't  need  any  proof ;  he  admit- 
ted it." 

The  Mayor  went  on  to  say  that  in  welcoming  any  association  to  Denver  it  was 
important  that  he  should  only  state  things  that  were  true,  as  the  delegates  would 
have  a  chance  to  check  his  statements.  Not  so  with  the  Governor,  however, 
because  he  knew  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  a  visiting  delegation  would  ever 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  Colorado  thoroughly,  so  he  could  make  his  state- 
ments as  broad  as  he  pleased.  Take  as  an  illustration  what  the  Governor  stated 
about  the  "Royal  Gorge,"  with  its  perpendicular  walls  towering  above  the  river's 
bed  for  2,700  feet.  Who,  he  asked,  would  ever  attempt  to  measure  those  walls, 
to  see  if  that  statement  was  correct?  They  could  only  take  the  Governor's  word 
for  it.  Adverting  to  the  hope  expressed  by  Prof.  Remington,  of  Philadelphia,  in 
response  to  the  Governor's  address  of  welcome,  that  the  Mayor  would  turn  over 
the  keys  of  the  city  to  the  visiting  delegates,  he  replied  that  his  administration  had 
succeeded  one  that  had  been  in  power  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  didn't 
leave  any  keys.  So  the  only  thing  they  could  do  in  Denver  was  to  substitute 
smiles  and  words  of  good  cheer  and  welcome — a  welcome  of  sunshine,  a  welcome 
that  found  its  reflection  on  yonder  mountain  tops ;  and  in  the  purest  and  best  of 
air.  Denver  was  largely  a  convention  city,  because  it  was  situated  halfway  be- 
tween the  East  and  West  and  a  mile  high  above  sea-level,  away  from  the  earth's 
dust  that  settled  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  conclusion,  the  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Denver  extended  the  heartiest 
of  welcomes  to  this  Association.  He  did  this  on  behalf  of  all  the  people,  because 
in  Denver  they  had  no  cliques,  no  class  distinctions.  The  man  who  carried  his 
dinner-pail  was  as  ready  to  greet  the  pharmacists  of  the  country  as  the  man  who 
owned  a  drug  store  on  the  corner.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  members 
would  make  themselves  at  home  and  feel  that  they  were  of  Denver's  people. 

The  President  called  on  A.  V.  Pease,  of  Nebraska,  to  respond  to  the  address  of 
welcome  by  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Pease  began  by  saying  that  as  he  listened  to  the  words  of  welcome  by  his 
Excellency  the  Goveror,  and  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  he  was  reminded  of  a  conven- 
tion he  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  some  months  before  in  the  city  of  Dallas, 
Texas.  This  was  an  Association  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  of  America,  and  he 
would  like  to  propose  the  names  of  the  Governor  and  Mayor  for  honorary  mem- 
bership in  that  club.  As  he  had  listened  to  the  cordial  greetings  and  kindly  words 
of  welcome,  he  realized  why  the  Mayor  had  received  such  a  large  expression  of 
confidence  from  those  who  knew  him  best.     He  was  reminded  of  another  man  of 
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the  name — the  great  English  author  and  poet,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Those  who 
remembered  his  "Light  of  Asia"  would  recall  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  great 
Buddha  in  feeding  himself  to  a  famished  tiger  he  found  by  his  pathway  in  the 
jungle,  to  save  her  life  and  that  of  her  cubs;  and  then  afterwards  converted  him- 
self into  a  loaf  of  bread  and  fed  a  starving  widow  and  her  children.  He  was 
sure  the  Mayor  would  likewise  be  equal  to  any  occasion  that  confronted  him. 

The  welcome  accorded  in  the  superlative  terms  employed  by  the  Governor  and 
Mayor  reminded  him  of  the  banquet  where  the  toast  "The  United  States"  was 
proposed,  and  one  man  got  up  and  said  :  "The  glorious  United  States  !  Bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  rising  sun,  on  the  south  by 
the  Antarctic  Ocean,  on  the  west  by  the  setting  sun."  Then,  after  a  while,  when 
the  guests  had  drunk  still  deeper,  and  imagination  knew  no  bounds,  a  reveler  got 
up  to  respond  to  this  inspiring  toast,  and  exclaimed :  "The  United  States !  How 
glorious  they  are !  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the  east  by 
the  Dawn  of  Creation,  on  the  south  by  the  Precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  on  the 
west  by  the  Day  of  Judgment!" 

Mr.  Pease  concluded  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  those  present  here 
might  not  be  past  Divine  aid  before  the  realization  of  the  hope  held  out  by  the 
word  "Mizpah,"  the  word  of  farewell  that  met  the  gaze  of  visitors  from  the  city 
side  of  the  "Welcome"  arch  as  they  departed  from  Denver,  which  word  being 
interpreted  meant,  "God  watch  between  you  and  me  until  we  meet  again." 

The  President  stated  that  the  next  speaker  to  greet  the  Association  would  be  Dr. 
Sherman  Williams,  President  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health. 

Dr.  Williams  spoke  as  follows : 

I  feel  very  highly  flattered  and  complimented  that  I  should  be  asked  here  to  ad- 
dress this  assemblage  of  representative  pharmacists  and  chemists  of  America. 

As  a  physician  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  pharmacist  and 
chemist  as  well  as  have  some  knowledge  of  the  many  trials,  tribulations  and  hard- 
ships of  your  profession.  I  believe  I  can  fully  appreciate  from  a  recreative  point 
of  view  as  well  as  a  scientific  one  the  advantages  and  benefits  which  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  meeting  of  this  character.  Ii  gives  an  opportunity  to  lay  aside  the 
arduous  duties  which  constantly  beset  you  and  diverts  your  minds  to  the  pleasant 
side  of  your  profession  and  by  the  interchange  and  exchange  of  thought  you  re- 
turn to  your  homes  and  labors  with  new  energy  and  new  ideas  which  benefit  you 
in  your  every-day  routine. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  selecting  Denver  and  Colorado  as  your  meeting 
place  of  this  American  wide  Association.  You  have  selected  the  only  city  in 
America  lighted  by  the  everlasting  rays  of  sunshine  and  reposing  at  the  foot  of 
the  eternally  snowcapped  mountains  of  the  beautiful  Rockies,  whose  inhabitants 
may  lift  their  eyes  heavenward  and  enjoy  a  beautiful,  inspiring  panoramic  scene 
and  yet  breathe  the  pure  and  life  giving  ozone  from  these  picturesque  snowy 
peaks,  and  who  the  year  through  may  rest  peacefully  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus 
without  the  torrid  oppression  and  discomfort  with  which  many  of  you  are  too 
familiar. 

You  have  been  welcomed  by  the  Governor  of  this  great  state  and  the  Mayor 
of  this  beautiful  citv.     I  am  here  to  welcome  vou  as  President  of  the  Colorado 
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State  Board  of  Health,  as  head  of  the  Pure  Food  Department  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  representative  of  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  city  of  Denver  and 
State  of  Colorado,  and  I  assure  you  on  behalf  of  all  these  organizations  that  we 
are  glad  to  have  you  and  that  you  are  in  reality  welcome. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  if  any  of  you  are  unfortunate  enough  while  here  to  need 
your  appendix  amputated,  you  will  find  the  surgeons  of  Denver  equal  to  the 
emergency  and  I  am  sure  that  your  local  brother  pharmacists  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish you  with  ample  medication  to  relieve  the  overstrain  of  excessive  altitude. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Pure  Food  Department  of  the  state  have 
made  especial  efforts  to  see  that  the  food  supply  and  the  drugs  furnished  you  are 
of  the  highest  quality  and  for  several  months  all  of  the  employes  of  the  Health 
Department  have  been  bending  their  energies  in  this  direction,  and  if  you  find  any 
fault  in  this  regard,  I  promise  you  proper  retribution  upon  the  person  furnishing 
you  the  same. 

As  a  physician,  I  am  proud  of  the  progress  and  energy  which  my  profession 
has  made  in  the  last  thirty  years.  There  has  been  much  done  in  the  discovery 
of  new  measures  and  in  their  prophylactic  and  curative  applications.  Thirty  years 
ago  little  was  known  of  bacteriology,  and  nothing  of  the  seras  and  vaccines. 
Nothing  was  known  of  the  cause  or  how  many  of  the  common  diseases  were  trans- 
mitted. It  is  since  that  time  that  w^e  have  learned  that  malaria  and  yellow  fever 
w^ere  the  result  of  an  infection  by  the  mosquito  and  that  by  eliminating  this  insect, 
these  two  diseases  were  stamped  out.  It  is  more  recently  that  we  have  learned  of 
the  dangers  connected  with  the  deadly  house  fly. 

You  probably  remember  that  in  the  year  1898,  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  there  were  more  soldiers  who  died  from  typhoid  fly  infection  than  were 
killed  by  Spanish  bullets.  In  1911,  there  were  encamped  around  the  Southern 
border  of  the  United  States  some  12,000  United  States  soldiers,  and  there  was  one 
case  of  typhoid  fever  among  them,  and  no  deaths.  In  1898,  10,000  soldiers  were 
encamped  around  the  northern  border  of  the  country,  and  there  were  2,000  and 
some  odd  hundred  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  with  500  deaths  resulting. 

It  always  remains  for  a  few  men  like  the  immortal  Koch,  Pasteur,  Ehrlich, 
Mechnikoff,  Wright,  Wasserman  and  Flexner,  who  tower  above  the  rest  of  the 
profession  like  cathedral  spires  above  the  surrounding  dwellings  to  demonstrate 
many  of  the  great  truths  which  have  brought  the  medical  profession  into  the  light 
of  day. 

So  it  has  been  with  your  profession.  You  have  all  toiled  in  the  vineyard  and 
have  done  your  part,  yet  a  few  names  of  your  profession  stand  prominently  above 
all  others,  as  the  great  leaders  and  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  progress 
made  in  your  work. 

The  physician  owes  you  much  for  the  important  part  which  you  perform  in  the 
world  of  the  healing  art,  and  I  believe  is  ever  grateful  and  reciprocal  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  your  profession. 

We  know  that  the  efforts  of  the  chemist  and  pharmacist  were  vital  factors  in 
the  framing  and  passage  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  laws,  not  only  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  individual  states  as  well.  In  this  work  there  stands  out  promi- 
nently above  all  others  the  name  of  one  of  your  members,  that  great  pure  food  and 
drug  apostle  and  celebrated  chemist  who  preferred  right  and  principle  to  position. 
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Dr.  Wiley  has  done  more,  not  alone  for  the  enactment  of  pure  food  and  drug  laws, 
than  any  other  living  or  dead  American,  but  more  for  their  enforcement.  His 
name  is  a  synonym  today  in  the  United  States  for  what  is  right  and  pure  in  drugs 
and  foods. 

The  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health  with  Dr.  Wiley  is  opposed  to  adulterations 
and  misbrands.  The  public  is  entitled  to  know  the  contents  of  the  package  it  pays 
for.  We  do  not  oppose  the  use  of  preservatives  because  of  their  ill  effects  on  the 
consumer,  but  because  they  prevent  the  consumer  from  knowing  the  true  nature 
of  the  product  he  is  consuming,  because  they  are  capable  of  making  a  foul,  decom- 
posed, putrid  article  appear  in  the  guise  of  one  that  is  wholesome.^ 

In  connection  with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  pharmacist  and 
physician,  I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with  the  appropriateness  of  a  little 
poem  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  entitled  "If :" 

IF. 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you ; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too: 
If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting,  • 

Or  being  lied  about,  don't  deal  in  lies. 
Or  being  hated  don't  give  away  to  hating. 

And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise. 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams  your  master ; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thought  your  aim, 
If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Disaster 

And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the  same: 
If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for  fools, 
Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken. 

And  stoop  and  build  them  up  with  worn-out  tools. 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss. 
And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss : 
If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 

To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone. 
And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 

Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them :    "Hold  on  !" 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue, 

Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch. 
If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you. 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none  too  much : 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 
Yours  is  the  Earth  and  everything  that's  in  it, 

And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  Man,  my  son! 


^Dr.  Williams  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  so-called  "condimental"  preservatives  as  vinegar,  salt, 
sugar,  spices,  etc.,  or  strong  deodorants,  as  sulphur  dioxide,  etc.  Preservatives  which  are 
nearly  or  quite  odorless  and  tasteless,  as  for  example,  sodium  benzoate,  are  incapable  of  dis- 
guising or  covering  up  the  evidences  of  putridity. — Editor. 
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The  President  called  on  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby,  of  New  York,  to  respond  to  the 
address  of  Doctor  Williams,  just  concluded.  Doctor  Rusby  began  by  saying  that  as 
a  usual  thing  he  was  very  much  averse  to  participating  in  these  introductory  for- 
malities, but  on  the  present  occasion  he  found  that  formality  was  lacking,  and  that 
feeling  had  taken  its  place,  and  he  therefore  found  himself  really  happy  in  having 
the  privilege  of  responding.  He  assured  Doctor  Williams  that  this  Association 
was  working  along  the  very  lines  about  which  he  was  speaking.  He  spoke  of  a 
delightful  visit  he  had  just  made  to  Denver's  noted  dahlia  farm,  as  a  proof  of  the 
wonders  of  which  he  had  brought  back  with  him  for  exhibition  to  his  friends  what 
he  alleged  was  the  smallest  specimen  of  the  flower  he  could  find — a  specimen 
sufficient  to  put  to  the  blush  of  shame  the  dahlias  of  the  East.  In  fact,  he  could 
grow  enthusiastic  about  everything  related  to  Colorado,  except  the  duties  of  its 
Board  of  Health — because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Board  of  Health  would  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do,  unless  it  was  to  administer  sedatives  to  visiting  guests  to 
keep  them  from  becoming  too  enthusiastic.  He  was  reminded,  however,  that 
times  had  not  always  been  so  "healthy"  in  this  section  of  the  great  West.  He 
remembered  that  when  he  visited  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  early  '80's,  Dodge 
City  was  not  considered  a  particularly  "healthy"  place — especially  after  12  o'clock 
at  night.  Cases  had  been  known  there  where  men  in  the  ver}^  prime  of  life,  and 
in  apparently  splendid  health,  had  suddenly  been  taken  off  in  a  very  unexpected 
manner. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Rusby  said  he  not  only  desired  to  thank  Dr.  Williams,  as  the 
representative  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  most  heartily  in  words  for  the  mes- 
sage he  had  delivered,  but  he  desired  to  give  him  the  assurance  that  this  Associa- 
tion had  come  to  help  in  the  matter  of  health.  It  had  come  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  this  and  other  Boards  of  Health.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
proceedings  at  this  meeting  might  teach  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health  and 
the  boards  of  all  the  other  states  the  very  great  truth — a  truth  which  he  thought 
was  not  sufficiently  appreciated — that  there  could  be  no  really  efficient  administra- 
tion of  public-health  laws  without  the  aid  of  pharmacy.  He  thought  it  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  that  could  be  made  to  suppose  that  the  physician  alone  could 
work  out  this  problem  of  the  public  health.  The  physician  could  do  his  work  well 
up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  the  training,  the  education  and  the  practice,  of  the 
pharmacist  was  required  to  supplement  the  work.  He  hoped  that  all  those  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  all  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the  study  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  at  this  meeting,  would  make  it  their 
business  to  show  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  if  they  were  going  to  have  any 
real  success  in  protecting  their  wives  and  children  against  unhealthy  and  unclean 
things  they  must  have  a  representative  of  pharmacy  on  the  Boards  of  Health. 

The  President  said  there  were  present  at  the  convention  this  afternoon  the 
representatives  of  two  sister  organizations,  which  were  closely  allied  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  Association,  and  he  would  first  call  on  Prof.  W.  C.  Anderson,  of 
Brooklyn,  to  address  this  body  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists. 

Prof.  Anderson  began  by  saying  that  it  was  indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  him  to 
express  the  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.     It  was  with  a  feeling  of  intense  appreciation  and  abundant  satisfac- 
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tion  that  the  younger  national  pharmaceutical  association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists,  looked  upon  this,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, the  pioneer  in  pharmaceutical  associations  of  this  country,  as  a  leader,  whose 
sincere  devotion  and  splendid  activities  had  given  to  the  country  its  great  Amer- 
ican pharmacy  of  today.  It  was  well  known  to  the  members,  he  said,  that  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  took  care  of  and  performed  particular  duties  in  reference  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  retail  druggists  of  the  land — duties  which  this  organization,  by  reason 
of  its  many  activities,  and  owing  to  its  well  defined  policies  and  extensive  work, 
could  not  well  assume  itself.  The  necessity  for  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  was  not  because 
of  any  lack  of  interest  in,  or  of  activity  on  the  part  of,  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  in  carrying  out  the  great  work  it  had  mapped  out  for  itself, 
but  was  caused  by  changing  conditions  and  circumstances,  over  which  neither 
organization  had  any  control.  Circumstances  had  made  it  apparent  that  concerted 
and  effective  efforts  must  be  used  to  stop  and  check  the  downward  inclination  of 
the  financial  or  commercial  side  of  pharmacy.  But  while  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  had 
devoted  its  greatest  activities  to  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  pharmacist,  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  it  was  not  deeply  interested  in  every  effort  for  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  pharmacy,  and  for  putting  into  eft'ect  the  very  highest  ethical  and 
professional  operations  and  processes.  "We  believe,"  he  said,  "in  fact  contend, 
that  every  profession,  no  matter  how  high  or  how  ethical  it  is,  has  surrounding  it 
certain  commercial  conditions."  In  selecting  a  profession  for  their  life's  work, 
men  and  women  were  guided  by  certain  things,  such  as  family  ties,  position  in 
society,  likes  and  dislikes,  service  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  the  like ;  but  stand- 
ing out  prominently  above  all  of  these  was  the  important  factor  of  the  ability  to 
make  a  livelihood.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.,  by  taking  up  propositions  which  were  of 
vital  interest  to  the  retail  drug  trade  of  the  country,  was  by  its  efforts  augmenting 
the  work  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  every  success  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  meant  just  that 
much  for  business  pharmacy.  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  A.  Ph.  A.  had  much  that  was 
in  common,  and  the  former  hailed  with  delight  and  satisfaction  the  work  of  the 
past  year,  which  had  brought  the  two  organizations  closer  together,  in  thought,  in 
sympathy  and  in  action.  The  conference  of  the  two  Legislative  Committees  had 
demonstrated  positively  that  the  very  best  results  could  be  attained  in  legislation 
by  these  two  committees  working  in  harmony,  by  approving  of  that  which  was 
for,  and  disproving  of  that  which  was  against,  the  interests  of  the  pharmaceutical 
profession. 

Prof.  Anderson  said  he  would  not  attempt  to  bring  up  at  this  time  all  the  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists  at  its  recent  meeting, 
but  because  of  certain  unwarranted,  misleading  and  absolutely  untrue  statements 
that  appeared  in  the  press  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  retail  drug  trade 
upon  the  subject  of  anti-narcotic  legislation,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  the  fact  that  every  word  spoken,  every  sentiment  and  resolution 
adopted  before  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  was  in  favor  of  the 
proper  restriction  of  that  traffic,  and  in  favor  of  proper  anti-narcotic  laws.  Expe- 
rience had  shown  the  retail  drug  trade  of  the  country  that  whenever  legislation 
affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  drugs  was  attempted  the  best  and  most 
effective  legislation  was  that  legislation  which  the  pharmacists  obtained,  and  which 
was  enacted  through  their  efforts  and  influence.     He  believed  that  pharmacists 
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should  appear  in  this  great  agitation  in  a  more  prominent  way,  and  that  they  must 
take  up  the  question  of  proper  and  effective  anti-narcotic  laws.  Such  laws  had 
been  proposed  at  Washington,  some  of  them  simply  imposing  a  tax,  but  not  having 
the  proper  effect  in  restricting  the  traffic.  Others  proposed  simply  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  certain  individuals,  at  the  expense  of  the  pharmacist  and  the  public. 
Still  others  had  been  proposed  that  put  a  restriction  upon  the  retail  drug  trade,  the 
wholesale  druggist  and  the  manufacturer,  which  could  not  possibly  be  complied 
with,  and  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  condemn  every  pharmacist,  every 
wholesaler  and  every  manufacturer,  as  a  deliberate  violator  of  the  law — and  he 
could  not  help  himself. 

In  conclusion  Prof.  Anderson  wished  for  this  meeting  the  same  degree  of  har- 
mony and  splendid  results  as  that  which  characterized  the  Milwaukee  meeting. 
He  said  it  was  their  intention  as  workers  in  that  organization  to  endeavor  to  show 
the  pharmacists  of  the  country  that  they  should  not  only  belong  to  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  but  that  their  interest  should  also  be  placed  in  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  They  wanted  their  members  who  had 
never  attended  the  meetings  of  this  Association  to  come  to  them,  and  see  what  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  really  was — to  get  in  touch,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  with  this  pioneer 
organization,  which  had  given  the  greatest  energy-  and  the  greatest  efforts  to  the 
uplift  of  pharmacy.  He  "wanted  them  to  come  to  know  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  be  influenced  by  them,  so  that  harmony  would  exist  and  that  all  would 
be  working  together  to  one  common  end." 

The  President  stated  that  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists  Association  was 
represented  before  the  convention  at  this  time  by  W.  A.  Hover,  of  Denver,  who 
w^ould  next  address  the  Association. 

Mr.  Hover  said  it  was  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  bring  the  cordial  greetings  of 
the  National  Wholesale  Druggists  Association  to  this  body.  The  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  was  now  entering  upon  its  sixtieth  anniversary.  The 
National  Wholesale  Association  was  now  on  the  eve  of  holding  its  thirty-eighth 
annual  meeting,  which  would  take  place  the  middle  of  October  in  the  city  of 
Milwaukee. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  represented  the  oldest  retail  organi- 
zation in  this  country.  So  far  as  he  knew,  the  National  Wholesale  Association 
represented  the  oldest  wholesale  commercial  organization  in  this  country.  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  had  always  stood  for  the  highest  profes- 
sional and  ethical  conduct  of  the  retail  drug  business;  and  the  high  character  of 
that  business  today  was  the  result  of  sixty  years  of  work  and  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  The  National  Wholesale  Druggists 
Association  had  always  stood  for  high  commercial  conduct  and  practice,  not  only 
in  commercial  lines,  but  in  ethical  and  other  lines  as  well.  Much  had  been  said 
about  the  dependence  and  interdependence  of  the  retail  druggist  and  the  whole- 
saler. The  members  of  this  organiation  and  the  retail  drug  trade  of  the  country 
were  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  jobber,  and  it  went  without  saying  that  the 
jobber  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  them.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the 
drug  trade  of  this  country  had  that  dependence  been  greater  than  today.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  middle  man,  and  economists  had  stated  that  the  high  cost 
of  living  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the  middle  man.    This  was  not  true,  however,  in 
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the  drug  business.  Congress  had  presented  data  and  figures  which  indicated  that 
the  average  price  during  the  decade  just  passed  of  staple  drugs  and  chemicals  was 
less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago;  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average 
price  of  every  other  commodity  had  advanced  from  5  to  10  or  15  or  20  or  25  or 
more  per  cent.,  that  drug  commodities  were  the  only  exception  to  the  high  cost  of 
living  today.  As  an  illustration  of  why  the  retail  druggist  was  so  dependent  upon 
the  jobber,  he  would  take  one  phase  of  the  business ;  and  that  was  the  proprietary 
end  of  the  drug  business.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  was  not  to  exceed  in  gen- 
eral use  and  consumption  in  this  country  more  than  five  thousand  articles  of  a 
proprietary  character;  and  that  included  the  French  preparations.  Today,  that 
number  had  increased  from  less  than  5,000  to  over  28,000.  The  result  had  been 
that  the  demands  on  the  retail  druggist  for  specific  items  was  much  less  than  it 
used  to  be,  but  the  number  of  items  that  he  had  calls  for  had  been  largely  increased. 
Continuing,  Mr.  Hover  said  it  had  been  stated  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  had  many 
things  in  common  with  the  A.  Ph.  A.  The  National  Wholesale  Association,  he 
said,  had  everything  in  common  with  this  organization.  He  knew  of  no  line  of 
activity  in  the  business  of  the  wholesaler  which  was  not  in  common  with  the  inter- 
ests of  this  Association.  In  the  past,  this  Association  had  given  much  considera- 
tion to  the  ethical  and  professional  side  of  the  drug  business.  Now,  and  in  the 
future,  it  would  have  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  legislative  and  commercial 
features  and  especially  to  legislation — a  task  that  was  going  to  demand  the  best 
and  most  united  efforts  of  both  the  wholesaler  and  retailer.  There  were  many 
problems  yet  to  be  solved  in  the  administration  and  conduct  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Law.  There  were  problems  to  be  solved  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  narcotics 
and  habit-forming  drugs.  The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  narcotics  and  habit-forming  drugs  were  questions  that 
required  united  cooperation.  The  retailer  was  as  much  interested  in  these  as  the 
wholesaler.  The  latter  was  as  much  interested  in  the  practical  solution  of  them  as 
the  retailer.  The  wholesalers  were  as  anxious  as  the  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
and  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  bring  about  reforms  in  the  distribution  of  narcotics  and  habit- 
forming  drugs,  and  the  wholesalers  were  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  other  two 
bodies  to  bring  about  statutory  enactments  that  were  practical  and  possible  of 
execution.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  the  combined  experience  and  talent  of  the 
three  organizations  might  be  concentrated,  as  all  were  working  for  the  same  end. 
the  National  Wholesale  Druggists  Association  had  no  regard,  whatsoever,  for  the 
commercial  end  of  the  narcotic  drug  traffic.  It  was  their  desire  that  it  should  be 
restricted  along  all  legitimate  lines,  and  that  only  that  which  was  necessary  for 
actual  medical  use  and  practice  should  be  dispensed,  and  all  other  use  eliminated. 
He  therefore  hoped  that  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  this  gathering,  during  the  ses- 
sions of  its  legislative  Section,  to  take  the  initiative  and  start  the  idea  of  a  joint 
Legislative  Committee,  representing  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  the  National  Wholesale  Association;  and  also  the  manufac- 
turers— because  it  was  only  by  virtue  of  the  combined  wisdom  of  all  branches  of 
the  trade  that  there  could  be  brought  about  a  workable,  practical  law,  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  narcotics  and  habit-forming  drugs.  So  far  as  the  National  Wholesale 
Druggists  Association  was  concerned,  he  assured  the  members  that  it  would  give 
its  hearty  cooperation  to  the  end  to  be  desired. 
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The  President  said  he  was  sure  that  the  Association  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
remarks  of  the  two  sister  organizations. 

President  Godding  announced  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  the  presentation 
of  his  address  as  President,  and  called  Third  Vice-President  E.  Berger,  of  Florida, 
to  the  chair,  while  this  was  being  done.     (See  September  Journal,  p.  899.) 

The  PresidentSs  Address  was  greeted  with  hearty  manifestations  of  approval. 

The  Third  Vice-President  called  for  action  upon  the  excellect  Address  of 
President  Godding,  and  stated  that  the  custom  was  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
five  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  recommendations  made,  and  he  would  en- 
tertain a  motion  to  that  effect. 

On  motion  of  H.  M.  Whelpley,  of  St.  Louis,  seconded  by  Joseph  W.  England, 
of  Philadelphia,  it  was  so  ordered,  and  the  chair  appointed  the  following: 

Otto  F.  Claus,  of  St.  Louis,  Chairman. 
J.  C.  Wallace,  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 
A.  V.  Pease,  of  Fairbury,  Neb. 
F.  W.  Meissner,  of  LaPorte,  Ind. 
C.  A.  Mayo,  of  New  York  City. 

President  Godding  resumed  the  chair,  and  stated  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee,  Mr.  Ford,  had  some  announcements  to  make. 

Mr.  Ford  stated  that  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  Local  Secretary  was  to  be 
prominent  and  make  a  number  of  speeches  during  the  meeting,  and  that  though 
this  was  his  first  appearance,  it  was  not  to  be  the  last.  He  then  proceeded  to 
make  announcement  of  the  excursion  to  the  Foot  Hills  on  Tuesday  morning, 
intended  especially  for  the  ladies ;  announced  a  concert  to  be  held  in  Trinity  M. 
E.  Church,  on  Broadway,  Tuesday  night,  at  which  some  of  the  best  talent  in 
the  city  would  assist,  and  invited  all  to  be  present.  He  also  stated  that  a  photog- 
rapher would  be  present  at  the  Broadway  entrance  to  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel 
in  the  morning  at  10  o'clock,  to  take  a  group  picture  of  the  Association. 

The  President  stated  that  the  next  order  of  business  would  be  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Council. 

On  motion  of  Charles  Holzhaucr,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  seconded  by  S.  L.  Bresler, 
of  Denver,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Council  for  the  past  year,  as  already 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association,  was  dispensed  with,  and  only  the 
minutes  of  a  session  of  the  Council  held  at  Denver  on  this  date  were  ordered  to 
be  read. 

Likewise,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Holzhauer,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whelpley,  the  min- 
utes of  the  Council  for  the  year,  as  published  in  the  Journal,  were  approved  by 
the  Association. 

Joseph  W.  England,  Secretary  of  the  Council,  thereupon  proceeded  to  present 
a  synopsis  of  the  minutes  of  the  third  session  of  the  Council  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  for  the  year  1911-2,  held  Monday  morning,  August 
19,  1912,  beginning  at  9  o'clock.     (See  Proceedings  of  the  Council.) 

Dr.  Rusbv,  of  New  York,  called  attention  to  what  he  said  was  rather  an  im- 
portant omission  in  the  minutes,  viz.,  that  it  had  been  resolved  in  the  Council  to 
have  announcement  made  before  the  Association  in  general  session  that  the 
Council  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  copies  of  Proceedings  which  members 
might  have  and  for  which  they  had  no  use. 
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The  President  called  for  action  on  the  minutes,  and  W.  C.  Anderson,  of 
Brooklyn,  moved  to  adopt  the  minutes  as  read. 

Dr.  John  M.  Francis,  of  Detroit,  asked  whether  the  adoption  of  the  minutes 
as  read  would  commit  the  Association  to  the  plan  of  the  establishment  of  a  House 
of  Delegates,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  read  by  Secretary  England,  or 
whether  this  matter  would  receive  full  discussion  at  some  future  time. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Beal,  General  Secretary,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  adoption 
of  the  minutes  would  carry  with  it  the  approval  of  the  resolutions  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  House  of  Delegates.  If  the  resolutions  as  read  were  approved,  it  would 
mean  that  a  House  of  Delegates  would  be  created,  and  continued  until  the  reso- 
lutions were  rescinded.  The  proposition  had  been  very  carefully  considered  by 
the  committee  which  prepared  the  resolutions,  and  the  matter  had  again  been 
very  carefully  considered  by  the  Council  at  its  session  this  morning.  He  though;; 
a  close  reading  of  the  resolutions  would  show  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  the 
proposed  House  of  Delegates  was  the  creature  of  the  Council  and  the  Associa- 
tion, and  had  no  power  to  initiate  anything  except  the  matters  contained  in  the 
articles  creating  it.  If  the  hour  were  not  so  late  he  could  present  many  argu- 
ments which  would  tend  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  wise  step  to  take — experi- 
mentally, at  least;  and  that  the  matter  was  so  surrounded  with  safeguards  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  proposed  House  of  Delegates  to  usurp  any 
powers  not  expressly  given  to  it. 

This  statement  from  the  General  Secretary  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
some  length,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  C.  A.  Mayo,  of  New  York ;  H.  M. 
Whelpley,  of  St.  Louis ;  Frederick  T.  Gordon,  of  Philadelphia ;  Charles  Holz- 
hauer,  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  W.  B.  Philip,  of  Fruitvale,  Cal. ;  F.  W.  Meissner,  of 
LaPorte,  Ind. ;  H.  H.  Rusby,  of  New  York,  and  W.  C.  Anderson,  of  Brooklyn, 
the  net  result  of  which  was  that  the  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  adopt  the  min- 
utes as  read  was,  by  his  consent,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  C.  A.  Mayo  and 
Frederick  T.  Gordon,  as  supplemented  by  Thomas  F.  Main,  modified  to  take 
this  form :  "That  the  minutes  of  the  Council  be  approved  as  read,  except  that 
part  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Delegates,  and  that  the  latter  be 
made  a  special  order  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association  in  called  general 
session  on  Wednesday  morning."  The  motion  in  this  form  was  put  to  a  vote  and 
carried. 

A  motion  by  W.  B.  Philip,  seconded  by  G.  H.  R.  Lichthardt,  of  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  that  the  resolutions  in  question  be  printed,  so  that  the  members  might  have 
an  opportnity  of  reading  and  considering  them  before  they  came  up  for  discuss- 
ion, was  adopted. 

The  President  announced  that  the  final  order  of  business  for  this  session  was 
the  formation  of  a  Nominating  Committee,  by  the  selection  of  two  delegates  from 
each  state,  territory,  island  possession  and  foreign  country-  entitled  to  representa- 
tion on  said  committee. 

Thereupon,  the  General  Secretary  called  the  roil  of  the  states,  territories  and 
countries,  for  the  information  of  the  members  present,  and  moved  a  recess  of  ten 
minutes  to  enable  the  members  to  make  their  selections  for  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee.   This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bresler,  of  Denver,  and  carried. 
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Upon  resumption,  the  names  of  their  representatives  were  handed  in  from  the 
various  states  and  territories,  and  the  Nominating  Committee  was  made  up  as 
follows : 

NOMINATING    COMMITTEE. 

Alabama    L.  C.  Lewis. 

Arkansas W.  L.  Dewoody. 

California Miss    Clarissa   M.    Roehr,   W.    B.    Phillip. 

Colorado    A.  W.  Clark,  S.  L.  Bresler. 

Connecticut T.   F.   Main. 

District  of  Columbia W.  S.  Richardson. 

Florida    Ernest  Berger. 

Illinois I.  A.  Becker,  C.  W.  Patterson. 

Indiana    A.  F.  Sala,  M.  P.  Schwartz. 

Iowa   P.   A.    Schlumberger,   I.   A.   Anderson. 

Kansas Martin  Noll,  L.  E.  Sayre. 

Kentucky  J.  W.   Gayle. 

Louisiana    F.  C.  Godbold,  Philip  Asher. 

Maryland H.  L.   Meredith,   Charles  Caspari,  Jr. 

Massachusetts    E.  H.  La  Pierre,  Miss  Jennie  H.  Summer. 

Michigan   John  Helfman,  L.  A.   Seltzer. 

Mississippi G.  C.  Kendall,  H.  M.  Faser. 

Missouri Solomon  Boehm,  O.  F.  Claus. 

Montana   C.   E.   Mollet. 

Nebraska C.  R.  Sherman,  R.  A.  Lyman. 

New  Jersey H.  H.  Rusby,  G.  M.  Andrews. 

New  York  C.  A.  Mayo,  W.  C.  Anderson. 

Pennsylvania J.  C.  Wallace,  P.  H.  Utech. 

South  Dakota F.  W.  Brown,  D.  F.  Jones. 

Texas    R.  H.  Needham,  E.  G.   Eberle. 

Vermont    M.  G.  Beebe. 

Virginia    T.A.Miller. 

Washnigton A.  F.  Maxwell,  G.  H.  Watt. 

West  Virginia   F.  B.  Haymaker,  Alfred  Walker. 

Cuba   J.  P.  Duncan,  Francisco  Remirez. 

At  large  (appointed  by  the  chair)  :  J.  P.  Remington,  of  Pennsylvania;  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
of  Missouri;  J.  A.  Koch,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  H.  Beal,  of  Ohio,  and  W.  B.  Day,  of  Illinois. 

The  Chair  then  announced  that  the  Nominating  Committee  would  meet  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  this  session  for  organization,  and  that  the  next  session 
of  the  Association,  to  be  held  Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  would  be  in  the 
ballroom,  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther business  before  the  Association,  on  motion  of  Prof.  W.  C.  Anderson,  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  Otto  Claus,  an  adjournment  was  taken  to  the  time  and  place  men- 
tioned. 

Second  General  Session — Tuesday  Morning,  August  20,  1912. 

Owing  to  a  long  session  of  the  Council,  the  Association  in  second  general  sess- 
ion was  not  called  to  order  by  President  Godding  until  10 :45  a.  m.  in  the  ball 
room  of  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel. 

The  Minutes  of  the  first  session  were  read  by  the  General  Secretary.  On  mo- 
tion of  Charles  J.  Clayton,  of  Denver,  duly  seconded,  the  minutes  were  approved 
as  read. 

The  President  called  for  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  and  Sec- 
retary England,  of  that  body,  read  the  minutes  of  the  fourth  session,  of  the 
Council  for  the  year  1911-12,  held  this  date  (August  20th),  beginning  at  9 
o'clock  a.  m.     (See  Proceedings  of  the  Council.) 

On  motion  of  J.  C.  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
Brooklyn,  the  minutes  were  ordered  adopted  as  read. 
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The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  being  called  for  as  next  in  order, 
said  report  was  read  by  the  General  Secretary.     (See  September  Journal  p.  929.) 
The  chair  called  for  action  on  the  report  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Day,  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  adopted  as 
read. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  called  for,  and  Treasurer  Whelpley,  in  pre- 
senting his  report,  explained  that  the  change  in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Association 
from  July  to  July  to  the  calender  year  running  from  the  first  of  January  caused 
his  report  at  this  time  to  cover  only  the  period  of  six  months  from  July  1,  1911, 
to  January  1,  1912.  He  thought  it  would  be  interesting,  however,  to  give  a  few 
totals  showing  the  condition  of  the  finances  as  they  appeared  on  August  19, 
1912,  and  also  presented  an  account  of  some  of  his  experiences  in  collecting  dues 
irom  members  in  arrears.     (See  September  Journal  p.  915.) 

On  motion  of  Theodore  J.  Bradley,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  seconded  by  Albert 
Schneider,  of  San  Francisco,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received,  and  or- 
dered to  take  the  usual  course. 

The  chair  stated  that  the  Secretary  had  a  number  of  telegrams  and  communi- 
cations which  he  would  now  read. 

The  Secretary  read  telegrams  of  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  the  success  of 
this  meeting  from  the  California  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  Women's 
Pharmaceutical  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  Retail  Druggists'  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  and  a  like  telegram  from  Otto  Raubenheimer,  of  Brook- 
lyn, in  which  he  expressed  his  regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  this  meeting.  The 
Secretary  also  read  the  following  greeting  from  the  Women's  Organization  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists. 

The  Woman's  Organization  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drugpists  extends  most 
sincere  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  upon  this  its 
sixtieth  anniversary  gathering.  .  xu  ..  xu     r  * 

We  congratulate  you  upon  its  achievements  in  the  past  and  know  that  the  future  years 
will  bring  added  honors  to  your  Association  and  greater  blessing  to  the  world  at  large. 

Sixty  years  of  work  well  done  for  the  best  good  of  your  brother  pharmacists  is  a  record 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  may  be  justly  proud  of.  . 

Our  sincere  thanks  are  extended  to  you  for  the  splendid  support  of  and  impetus  given  to 
the  important  movement  for  Sunday  rest  and  shorter  working  hours  and  all  other  work  for 
the  betterment  of  humanity.  •.,         j         v  .u 

It  is  our  hope  that  we  may  cooperate  with  you  wherever  possible  and  we  both  may  see 
"What  a  great  big  beautiful  chance  each  has 
In  the  life  of  the  world  to  play  some  part; 
To  answer  its  needs  with  willing  hands 
And  add  to  its  cheer  with  a  gladsome  heart. 
This  chance  is  yours,  and  ours,  too, 
If  only  we  do  well  the  tasks  that  we  have  to  do." 
Fraternally  yours, 

Nellie  Florence  Lee,  Secretary. 
Edith    A.    Storer,   President. 

A  letter  from  John  S.  Bond,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  was  also  read  expressing 
regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  Secretary  also  read  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Colorado  Springs,  extending  a  cordial 
invitation  to  the  members  to  visit  that  city  before  returning  to  their  homes. 

The  chair  called  for  action  upon  the  various  communications  as  read,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Day,  of  Chicago,  seconded  by  Mr.  Meissner,  of  La  Porte,  Indiana, 
the  same  were  ordered  received,  and  the  Secretary  authorized  to  make  appro- 
priate responses  by  mail. 
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The  report  of  the  General  Secretary  was  called  for  as  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness, and  Secretary  Beal,  in  presenting  his  report,  explained  that  he  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  combining  his  report  as  General  Secretary  with  his  report  as 
Editor  of  the  Journal  for  the  past  eleven  months,  and  unless  there  was  objection 
he  would  present  the  report  in  abstract.  Owing  to  the  change  in  the  financial 
year,  whereby  it  now  ran  with  the  calender  year,  instead  of  from  July  to  July,  his 
report  was  in  two  sections.  The  first  portion  of  his  financial  report  covered  the 
period  of  time  elapsing  between  his  assumption  of  office  on  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1911,  to  December  31st  of  that  year,  and  that  portion  of  his  report,  to- 
gether with  the  books,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Auditing  Committee, 
whose  report  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  for  later  presentation  to 
the  Association.  The  report  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  from  January 
1st  to  June  30,  1912,  had  not  been  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee,  but 
would  go  to  that  committee  at  the  close  of  the  present  year.  He  then  proceeded 
to  present  his  report  in  abstract.      (See  September  Journal  p.  908.) 

W.  S.  Richardson,  of  Washington  City,  moved  that  the  report  be  received,  to 
take  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  Gordon  asked  for  information  whether  the  acceptance  of  the  report  in- 
volved the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  therein  made.  Secretary  Beal  stated 
that  he  thought  the  proper  method  would  be  to  simply  receive  the  report  and 
place  it  on  file.  The  recommendations,  he  thought,  should  go  to  the  Council  for 
action,  this  being  a  joint  report  to  Council  and  Association. 

Mr.  Richardson's  motion  was  thereupon  seconded  by  Mr.  Gordon  and  carried. 

John  Culley,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  reimbursed  for  the 
personal  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  superintending  the  publication  of  the  Jour- 
nal in  a  city  distant  from  his  home  town,  as  shown  by  his  report,  and  this  motion 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Mayo,  of  New  York,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  local  branch  in  New  York  City  and 
such  branches  elsewhere,  and  to  the  effective  aid  he  had  given  on  the  occasion  of 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  local  pharmacists  with  the  physicians  in  New  York. 

The  Secretary  explained  that,  while  he  was  grateful  for  the  proposition,  all  ex- 
penditures must  be  authorized  by  the  Council,  after  approval  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  He  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  motion  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
matter  allowed  to  work  itself  out  in  the  Council.  This  suggestion  was  acceptable 
to  both  Mr.  Culley  and  Mr.  Mayo,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mayo  here  stated  that  he  had  called  on  the  widow  of  the  late  C.  S.  N. 
Hallberg  as  he  came  to  this  meeting  through  Chicago,  and  she  had  requested  him 
to  express  to  the  members  of  the  Association  her  profound  appreciation  of  the 
material  aid  extended  her  through  the  medium  of  the  Hallberg  Fund.  He  said 
the  house,  which  had  been  saved  to  the  estate  by  the  contribution  of  the  Associa- 
tion, had  been  improved  and  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  besides  furnishing 
her  a  comfortable  home,  yielded  an  income  from  that  part  she  was  able  to  lease 
to  others  sufficient  to  support  herself  and  young  son  with  economy. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee.  (See  September 
Journal  p.  926.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Meissner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  report  just 
read  was  ordered  received. 
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The  Secretary  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  of  Local 
Branches. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    ORGANIZATION    OF    LOCAL    BRANCHES. 

When  the  chairman  of  this  important  committee  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  this  work, 
he  fully  believed  that  conditions  were  ripe  for  the  formation  of  a  branch  pi  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Cincinnati.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  meeting  of  the  drug- 
gists of  Cincinnati  and  vicinity  was  called  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy  in  the  month  of 
March  of  this  year.  Our  honored  Secretary,  Professor  Beal,  and  others,  addressed  the  meet- 
ing and  it  was  believed  that  the  necessary  enthusiasm  was  aroused  to  initiate  this  Branch. 
Your  Chairman,  however,  failed  in  getting  the  required  number  of  signatures  for  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Branch.  Failing  in  this,  your  chairman  called  upon  the  balance  of  the  members 
of  your  committee,  who  could  offer  him  nothing  more  tangible  than  sympathy.  So  we  regret 
exceedingly  that  we  are  compelled  to  report  that  no  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  formed  at 
Cincinnati  this  year,  but  it  is  hoped  with  the  interest  created  we  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
starting  one  this  coming  winter  in  Cincinnati  and  possibly  one  in  Columbus. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

Joseph  Lengfeld, 

Geo.  B.  Kauffman, 

Otto  Claus, 

Chas.  W.  Johnson, 

Theo.   D.  Wetterstroem,  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Meissner,  this  report  was  ordered 
received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  chair  called  for  report  of  the  Committee  on  Editing  Rules,  and  the  same 
was  read  by  Mr.  Mayo,  in  the  absence  of  Chairman  Hays. 

report  of  the  committee  on  editing  rules. 
Great  pressure  of  other  matters,  and  his  own  inability  to  apply  himself  as  closely  to 
either  his  vocational  or  avocational  duties  as  he  would  like,  have  prevented  the  chairman  of 
your  committee  from  carrying  out  his  plan  of  enlisting  the  cooperation  of_  his  associates 
in  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  editing  rules,  and  submitting  them  to  the  Association  for  con- 
sideration. As  a  preliminary  step  to  this  plan,  we  have  secured  from  a  number  of  other 
organizations  whose  objects  are  at  least  partly  similar  to  ours,  some  of  the  rules  which  they 
have  adopted  for  the  guidance  of  their  editorial  forces.  Instead  of  proceeding  with  this 
work  until  all  available  sources  of  aid  had  been  tapped,  studying  carefully  the  data  obtained, 
and  compiling  a  set  of  rules  that  might  prove  of  assistance  to  our  various  editorial  workers 
in  their  efforts  to  follow  a  uniform  style,  your  chairman  was  forced  by  the  circumstances 
stated  to  abandon  his  plan  after  he  had  secured  a  few  of  the  rules  adopted  by  cognate 
societies  for  the  guidance  of  those  in  charge  of  their  publications.  Such  data  as  have  been 
collected  we  submit  herewith,  fully  realizing  that  in  their  present  form  they  are  useful  only 
as  a  nucleus  for  our  successors  in  case  the  Association  sees  fit  to  appoint  them,  and  the  latter 
see  fit  to  continue  the  work  along  the  lines  we  have  mapped  out.  The  material  attached, 
and  forming  a  part  of  this  report,  consists  of : 

A.  (1)  A  typewritten  sheet  received  from  the  American  Medical  Association  Press,  bearing 

date  of  May  7,  1912.  .     . 

(2)  A  pamphlet  entitled,  "The  Bibliographic  Style  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
Press."  jj 

(3)  A  smaller  pamphlet  from  the  same  source  entitled,  "Suggestions  to  Authors. 

B.  (1)  A  letter  from  the  Publicity  Director  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 

and,  .    . 

(2)  A  sample  of  the  style  followed  in  printing  the  literature  of  that  association. 

C.  A  pamphlet  entitled  "Directions   for  Assistant   Editors  and   Abstractors,"  issued  by  the 

American  Chemical  Society. 

D.  A  letter  from  the  assistant  editor  of  the  American  Chemical  Journal,  written  in  reply  to 

one  from  your  chairman  on  the  subject  of  your  committee's  work. 

E.  A  clipping  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Pharmacist,  the  organ  of  the  Pharma- 

ceutical Society  of  Great  Britain,  sent  by  the  editor  of  that  publication  in  response  to  a 
request  for  his  "editing  rules." 
We  also  call  attention  to  the  "Manual  of  Style,"  issued  by  the  United  States  government 
printing  office.    This  is  a  very  handy  little  book,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  government 
printer  for  15  cents. 

We  mention  in  this  connection  a  paper  read  before  this  body  by  Dr.  Lyman  F.  Kebler  at 
the  1905  meeting,  and  published  in  our  Proceedings  for  that  year,  page  370,  entitled :  "The 
Desirability  of  Using  Uniform  and  Distinct  Abbreviations  for  Periodicals,  with  a  Suggested 
List."     We  also  point   out  the    fact   that   in   his   presidential   address,   H.   H.   Rusby   recom- 
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mended  "that  the  secretary  be  instructed,  so  far  as  he  possesses  the  necessary  information, 
to  append  to  the  names  of  members  in  our  official  directory,  their  proper  academic  and  pro- 
fessional titles."  This  recommendation  (which  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of  a  committee  on 
editing  rules)  was  adopted,  and  the  additions  called  for  will  doubtless  be  made. 

Our  secretary  and  editor  has  expressed  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  a  preference 
for  the  shorter  spelling  of  the  word  "gramme."  While  we  advocate  the  using  of  the  simpler 
American  spelling  in  preference  to  the  foreign  for  words  which  may  be  correctly  spelled 
either  way,  we  make  an  exception  of  the  word  "gramme,"  for  the  very  practical  reason  that 
if  spelled  the  short  way  it  is  often  mistaken  for  "grain"  by  printers,  proof  readers  and 
others,  with  results  that  not  only  are  very  annoying,  but  may  result  in  discredit  to  the  pro- 
fession which  it  is  the  prime  aim  of  our  Association  to  improve. 

Just  here,  while  touching  on  a  metric  subject,  we  recommend  that  in  the  National  Formulary 
formulas  no  attempt  be  made  at  stating  the  equivalent  for  the  metric  quantities,  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  if  this  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  equivalents  will  be  expressed 
in  quantities  that  will  not  only  appear  cumbersome  in  print,  but  will  be  inconvenient  to  weigh 
or  measure  in  practice;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  accuracy  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
appearance  and  convenience,  a  sample  of  a  preparation  containing  the  quantities  directed  in 
the  metric  column  may  vary  materially  in  strength  or  quality  from  a  sample  containing  the 
quantities  directed  in  the  old-style  column. 

In  conclusion,  after  apologizing  for  the  small  amount  of  work  we  have  done,  and  the 
large  quantity  of  words  we  have  taken  with  which  to  tell  it,  we  beg  leave  to  append  a  clip- 
ping from  the  New  York  Times,  published  in  April,  which  follows : 

"Censures  the  Proofreader — Columbia  Alumni  News  Takes  a  Fall  Out  of  the  University 
Quarterly.  A  plea  for  uniform  spelling  and  a  protest  against  "Simple  Simon  Spelling"  is 
made  editorially  in  the  current  number  of  The  Columbia  Alumni  News.  It  seems  that  the 
new  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts,  recently  decided  on  by  the  university, 
is  alluded  to  in  such  capital  letters  on  Page  189  of  The  University  Quarterly,  and  without 
capitals  as  'bachelor  of  science  in  practical  arts'  on  Page  191  of  the  same  paper.  From  this 
slight  offending  The  Alumni  News  takes  its  cue — 

"So  we  have  another  new  degree,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Practical  Arts  (Page  189  of  The 
University  Quarterly)  or  bachelor  of  science  in  practical  arts  (Page  191,)"  it  says.  "You 
pays  your  money  and  takes  your  choice."  For  this  special  degree  our  choice  would  be  the 
second  form. 

"Not  in  a  spirit  of  carping  criticism,  but  for  information,  can  any  one  (not  anyone)  inform 
us  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  spelling,  capitalization,  and  hyphenization  now  in  vogue?  In  the 
last  number  of  The  Quarterly  we  find  the  ultra-English  'traveller'  (but  'traveling'  and 
'leveled'),  'grey-spired,'  'grey,'  'practice,'  as  a  verb,  side  by  side  with  the  ultra-American 
'center,'  'fiber,'  'theater,'  'program,'  the  last  stage  of  a  good  word  that  used  to  be  properly 
pronounced,  but  has  now,  as  a  consequence  of  the  new  spelling,  come  to  be  'prugram.' 

"Then  we  find  'glee-clubs,'  'track-teams,'  'college-man,'  but  'anyone,'  'everyone,'  the  latest 
fad  out  of  the  Pandora's  box  of  Simple  Simon  spelling. 

"But  why  Maeterlinck's  'Blue  bird'?  Why  not  'blue  bird,'  or  'blue  Bird'?  And  we  meet 
an  old  friend  in  a  totally  new  dress  or  undress,  'Beside  the  bonnie  brier  bush.'  Do  you 
recognize  it? 

"We  have  an  English  language,  a  pretty  fine  old  language,  with  forms  fixed  and  conse- 
crated by  the  usage  of  generations  of  men  who  knew  it.    Why  not  stick  to  it?" 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Francis  Hays,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Mayo,  seconded  by  Mr.  Day,  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  the 
committee  continued. 

Speaking  to  his  motion,  Mr.  Mayo  stated  that  the  work  of  the  committee  was 
important,  and  had  only  just  begun,  and  might  have  a  far-reaching  influence  on 
the  form  which  pharmaceutical  hterature  was  destined  to  take.  There  was  need 
for  some  authentic  and  satisfactory  system  in  this  behalf.  The  rules  adopted  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  did  not  apply  in  many  cases,  and  besides  were 
open  to  criticism  on  several  points.  He  said  that  his  motion  to  continue  the  com- 
mittee did  not  necessarily  imply  that  Mr.  Hays  should  continue  chairman  of  it,  if 
he  should  desire  to  be  relieved — that  the  personnel  of  the  committee  might  be 
different,  though  the  committee  itself  were  continued. 

The  motion  to  receive  the  report  and  continue  the  committee  was  thereupon 
adopted. 

The  Secretary  presented  by  title  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Progress  of 
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Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  and  suggested  that  it  would  be  proper  to  refer  this  re- 
port to  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  U.  S.  P.,  with  the  Committee  on 
National  Formulary,  which  would  probably  be  arranged  for  10  o'clock  Wednes- 
day morning. 

Mr.  Anderson  so  moved,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Legislation  was  presented  by  Chair- 
man Richardson.     (See  September  Journal  p.  1024.) 

Mr.  England  then  proceeded  to  pay  tribute  to  the  splendid  services  of  Chair- 
man Richardson,  of  the  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  before  the  last  sess- 
ion of  Congress.  He  said  he  had  been  most  faithful,  loyal  and  hardworking  in 
his  efforts,  and  well  deserved  the  praise  of  the  Association  for  what  he  had  done. 
He  therefore  moved  that  the  report  be  received  to  take  the  usual  course  and  that 
a  special  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Richardson,  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Meissner,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Philip,  of 
California. 

Mr.  Philip,  speaking  to  his  second,  said  he  wished  that  every  member  present 
might  read  the  report  of  Hon.  H.  J.  Finger,  the  representative  from  California 
before  the  Hague  Opium  Conference.  He  thought  it  would  probably  open  the 
eyes  of  the  members  to  the  enormous  extent  of  the  opium  traffic,  and  would  cause 
them  to  realize  how  hard  it  was  to  make  an  opium  law  that  would  suit  all  people. 
They  would  also  realize  that  some  law  was  going  to  be  enforced,  which  would 
make  a  great  deal  of  work  for  the  pharmacists  in  registering  small  sales ;  but  he 
thought  the  druggists  of  the  country,  once  fully  advised  as  to  the  enormity  of  the 
abuse  of  the  use  of  opium,  would  be  willing  to  do  this  in  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Anderson  said  that  as  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation 
was  to  consider  legislative  matters,  and  no  doubt  would  bring  in  recommenda- 
tions to  this  Association  for  adoption  in  reference  to  legislation,  he  thought  this 
report  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  this  Section  for  information,  and  offered  an 
amendment  to  Mr.  England's  motion  that  the  report  be  referred  to  the  Section 
on  Education  and  Legislation.  This  left  the  motion  as  completed  in  this  form : 
"To  receive  the  report,  with  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  Chairman  Richardson  for 
his  valuable  services,  and  that  the  report  then  be  referred  to  the  Section  on  Edu- 
cation and  Legislation." 

Mr.  England  said  he  would  accept  this  suggestion,  and  Mr.  Meissner  also  sec- 
onded it,  and  the  motion  in  this  form  was  put  to  a  rising  vote  and  carried. 

Prof.  Bradley  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  time  had  not  been  set  for 
passing  on  the  matter  of  a  House  of  Delegates,  and  moved  that  the  hour  of  11 :30 
on  Wednesday  morning  be  set  for  consideration  of  this  subject. 

Mr.  Mayo  moved  to  make  the  hour  9 :30,  instead. 

This  motion  precipitated  quite  a  discussion  among  the  members  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  procedure,  Mr.  Meissner  was  in  favor  of  considering  this  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  House  of  Delegates  without  further  delay.  This  idea  was  op- 
posed by  Messrs.  Schlumburger,  Anderson  and  Philip,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  a  number  of  members  not  now  present,  w^ho  were  given  to 
understand  by  the  action  taken  at  yesterday's  session  that  this  matter  would  come 
up  as  a  special  order  on  Wednesday  morning — members  w^ho  would  like  to  be 
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present  and  discuss  the  proposition,  but  who  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  if 
the  matter  were  taken  up  and  disposed  of  at  this  session. 

Mr.  Beal  suggested  that  if  the  matter  were  deferred  much  longer,  the  proposed 
House  of  Delegates,  if  established,  would  have  little  opportunity  to  do  anything 
during  the  present  year,  and  the  delegates  who  had  come  to  this  convention  from 
all  over  the  country,  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  would  go  away,  as  they  had 
done  heretofore,  without  any  proper  recognition  of  their  existence  or  their  at- 
tendance being  taken.  Mr.  England  agreed  with  Mr.  Beal,  and  suggested  that  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  Wednesday  morning  would  preclude  the  attendance  of  the 
members  of  that  body  at  the  early  hour  of  9 :30,  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  called  session  to  consider  this  subject  as  a  special  order.  Prof. 
Bradley  thereupon  withdrew  his  motion,  in  favor  of  the  proposition  for  im- 
mediate action. 

After  some  further  discussion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Gordon,  Meissner, 
Anderson,  Clayton  and  Mayo,  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Sherman,  that  when  the  Association  adjourned  it  should  adjourn  to  meet  at 
9:30  o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  and  that  this  question  of  the  establishment  of 
a  House  of  Delegates  should  be  made  a  special  order  of  business  for  that  hour, 
was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  was  called  for,  and  Mr.  Mayo, 
Chairman,  stated  that  the  committee  had  published  this  report  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Association,  and  it  had  been  given  quite  wide  publicity,  and  they  had  nothing 
further  to  report,  except  to  note  the  fact  that  a  slight  deviation  had  been  made  in 
the  method  ordinarily  pursued,  in  that  the  committee  first  published  a  tentative 
report,  suggesting  two  general  routes  to  the  meeting-place,  with  the  view  of 
awakening  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members.  The  chairman  had  also 
endeavored  to  arouse  some  interest  throughout  the  country  in  the  meeting  by 
sending  out  copies  of  this  report  to  the  various  State  Associations,  where  they 
had  been  read  at  their  annual  meetings  and  incorporated  in  their  proceedings.  He 
ventured  to  hope  that  some  of  the  widespread  attendance  at  this  meeting  was 
due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  interest  aroused  by  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  International  Committee  on  Pharmaceu- 
tical Nomenclature  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON   AN   INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON    PHARMACEUTICAL 

NOMENCLATURE. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  since  the  appointment  of  the  committee  the  chair- 
man has  been  in  correspondence  with  national  pharmaceutical  societies  in  foreign  countries. 

While  no  definite  results  have  so  far  been  obtained,  your  committee  believe  that  a  further 
agitation  of  the  movement  will  have  a  good  effect  in  preventing  or  at  least  checking  some- 
what the  future  dangerous  duplication  of  names  for  drugs  and  medicinal  products. 
Your  committee  recommends  that  the  committee  be  continued. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Caswell  A.  Mavo,  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schhimburger,  duly  seconded,  the  report  was  received 
and  the  committee  continued. 

The  chair  called   for   report  of  the   Committee  on   Procter   Memorial   Fund. 

Prof.  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  chairman  of  the 
Procter  Memorial  Fund  a  few  days  before  leaving  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and 
he  had  understood  from  him  that  he  would  send  in  a  brief  report.     Mr.  Caspari 
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said  he  did  not  think  a  great  deal  of  work  had  been  done.  He  learned  that 
much  from  Mr.  Hancock,  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  seemed  to  feel 
rather  depressed  over  the  outlook;  that  the  centennial  year  of  Prof.  Procter's 
birth  was  approaching-  now,  and  Mr.  Hancock  had  hoped  by  that  time  to  have 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  dedicating  a  monument 
to  Procter  in  Washington  City,  but  it  looked  now  as  though  he  would  be  dis- 
appointed in  this  hope. 

REPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEE    ON    PROCTER    MEMORIAL. 

Eight  years  ago,  a  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  recognizing  the  unusual  worth  to  pharmacy  of  one,  who  by  unanimous  consent 
was  denominated  the  Father  of  American  Pharmacy— the  late  Professor  William  Procter,  Jr.' 

The  resolutions  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  collect  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory,  in  the  Smithsonian  grounds  in 
the  City  of  VVashington,  D.  C,  received  the  hearty  approval  of  the  members  present. 

The  committee  was  duly  organized  and  shaped  for  work,  which  was  soon  begun.  Literature 
was  circulated  and  the  pharmaceutical  journals  volunteered  the  service  of  their  pages.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  required  sum— twenty  thousand  dollars— would  be  soon  received  by  sub- 
scriptions from  the  more  than  forty  thousand  pharmacists  and  druggists  in  America,  and 
that  a  monument  worthy  of  the  object,  and  highly  creditable  to  American  Pharmacy,  would 
soon  be  materialized  in  the  designated  grounds— at  the  Capital  of  the  United  States,  where 
tourists  from  abroad  and  those  from  the  states  would  recognize  that  pharmacy  holds  a  place 
among  the  learned  professions  with  a  clean  record  on  its  commercial  side. 

So  far  the  required  amount  has  not  been  received.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  committee, 
as  reappointed  from  year  to  year,  yet  the  committee  cannot  be  held  wholly  responsible  in 
the  fact  that  the  object,  plan  and  purpose  has  been  published  and  should  appeal  to  every 
pharmacist  and  druggist  who  feels  a  personal  interest  and  pride  in  a  vocation  so  vitally 
associated  with  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people. 

In  a  few  states,  liberal  subscriptions  have  been  given,  but  in  many  states,  nothing  has 
been  subscribed. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  has  corresponded  with  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of 
the  State  pharmaceutical  associations  this  year,  urging  them  to  have  similar  committees 
appointed  at  their  annual  meetings,  to  cooperate  with  ours,  in  the  hope  of  better  results 
and  a  more  satisfactory  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

The  wish  has  been  for  individual  identity  of  as  many  pharmacists  and  druggists  as  it 
niay  be  possible  to  interest  and  those  who  wish  to  subscribe  may  do  so  by  remittance  to  the 
chairman,  or  any  other  member  of  the  committee,  which  remittances  will  be  duly  ac- 
and  the  name,  address,  and  amount  subscribed  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association. 

.  Enough  money  has  been  subscribed  and  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Association  to  assure 
success,  but  what  is  needed  is  to  secure  the  balance  in  time  to  have  the  monument  ready  for 
dedication  in  1917— the  centennial  year  of  the  birth  of  Procter. 

The  committee  can  only  report  progress.  Some  subscriptions  have  not  been  paid— the 
exact  amount  cannot  now  be  stated. 

The  Treasurer  will  inform  you  in  his  report  that  the  National  Retail  Druggists  Association 
1^  ^^V  -^^  ^"""^'  meeting  voted  a  subscription  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  to  the  fund 
Ihe  treasurer  will  state  in  his  report  the  moneys  he  has  received  for  the  fund. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  F.   Hancock, 
Chairman  Committee  William  Procter,  Jr.,  Memorial  Fund. 
August,  1912. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Formulary  was  called  for.  and 
Secretary  Beal  stated  that  the  report  of  Chairman  Diehl  was  in  the  hands  of 
Mr,  Cook,  of  Philadelphia.  He  moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  special  joint 
meeting  of  the  Committees  on  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary, 
which  had  already  been  provided  for. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Meissner  and  carried. 

*See  Proceedings,  Vol.  50,  pp.  213-217. 
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W.  B.  Day,  chairman,  then  presented  the  report  of  the  General  Committee 
on  Membership.     (See  September  Journal,  p.  926.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mayo,  seconded  by  Mr.  Helfman,  the  report  just  read 
was   accepted   and   referred   for   publication. 

Mr.  Osseward,  of  Seattle,  here  took  occasion  to  state  the  marked  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  upon  a  recent  visit  to  the  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  Vancouver,  as  to  the  matter  of  mem- 
bership in  that  body  as  compared  with  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion. He  had  made  inquiry,  and  found  that  the  number  of  pharmacists  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  some  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  hundred.  He 
then  asked  the  question  as  to  how  many  members  the  Canadian  Association 
had,  and  was  very  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Association  had  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  hundred  members.  There,  the  pharmacists  belonging  to 
the  various  Provincial  Associations  became  members  of  the  Canadian  Pharm- 
aceutical Association,  and  the  dues  and  expenses  connected  with  the  membership 
came  from  each  Province.  The  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Association  today  was 
as  strong  in  membership  as  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  though  it 
had  been  in  existence  only  six  years,  as  against  the  sixty  years  of  this  Association. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Anderson  said  that  while  this  was  no  doubt  true,  the  conditions 
with  the  Canadian  organization  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  Here,  there  was  direct  membership ;  there,  they 
had  membership  through  afBliation  with  their  local  associations.  If  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  had  all  the  local  associations  affiliated  with 
it,  and  the  payment  of  dues  in  the  local  associations  constituted  membership 
in  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  there  would  be  an  entirely  different  showing.  He  did  not 
think  the  comparison  should  be  used  to  reflect  upon  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  —  although  all  admitted  it  was  not  supported  by  the  pharmacists 
of  the*  country  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  thought  perhaps  the  sending  out  of  this 
notice  to  the  pharmacists  of  the  United  States  might  awaken  their  interest  and 
cause  them  to  back  up  their  national  organization,  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  even  if  it 
did  necessitate  the  payment  of  direct  dues  to  the  national  body. 

Mr.  Osseward  disclaimed  any  purpose  to  reflect  on  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  and  said  the  only  reason  he  referred  to  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  Canadian  Association  in  respect  to  its  comprehensive  membership  was, 
that  a  question  had  come  up  there  in  regard  to  a  large  and  very  powerful  chemi- 
cal company  in  Canada  distributing  a  line  of  non-secret  remedies,  and  there 
were  some  warm  discussions  regarding  the  matter.  This  company  had  been 
distributing  its  goods  not  only  to  the  druggists  of  the  country,  but  to  general 
merchandise  and  department  stores.  He  had  stated  before  the  session  con- 
sidering this  matter  that  the  Canadian  pharmacists  had  a  power  in  their  hands 
which  he  wished  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  had  —  that  through 
their  comprehensive  membership,  he  believed  they  could  bring  this  firm  to 
time,  because  they  were  united.  He  said  there  was  no  question  but  that  the 
Canadian  Association  had  far  more  power  than  this  Association  would  have 
on  a  similar  proposition. 

The   Secretary   made   the   report   of   the    Board   of    Canvassers    appointed    to 
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canvass  the  vote  for  officers  for  1912-1913.     (See  December,  1911,  Bulletin,  p. 
707.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  duly  seconded,  the  report  just  read  was  adopted. 

President  Godding  announced  that  the  business  of  the  Association  at  this 
session  had  been  completed,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  in  order, 

Mr.  Meissner  suggested  that  all  the  new  members  for  the  first  time  present, 
—  and  he  recalled  one  man  who  had  been  a  member  for  sixteen  years,  and  was 
now  attending  his  first  meeting  of  the  Association,  —  should  be  invited  to  come 
forward  to  the  rostrum  and  be  introduced  to  the  balance  of  the  members,  so 
that  all  might  become  better  acquainted. 

The  President  stated  that  without  going  through  the  formality  of  a  vote,  all 
those  present  who  were  now  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
first  time  were  cordially  invited  to  come  forward  and  meet  the  membership. 

Quite  a  number  responded  to  this  invitation,  and  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion came  forward  and  shook  the  hands  of  the  new  members  cordially,  introducing 
themselves  and  bidding  the  new  members  welcome.  After  this  formal  reception 
was  concluded,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Meissner  the  Association  adjourned  to  9:30 
o'clock  Wednesday  morning,  to  consider  the  special  order  set  for  that  hour. 

Third  (Called)  General  Session — Wednesday  Morning,  August  21,  1912. 

Although  9 :30  was  the  hour  set  for  the  Association  to  meet  in  called  general 
session,  to  consider  the  proposition  to  establish  a  House  of  Delegates,  owing 
to  a  protracted  session  of  the  Council  the  Association  was  not  called  to  order  by 
President  Godding  until  10  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mayo,  seconded  by  Mr.  Freericks,  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes was  dispensed  with. 

The  chair  announced  that  the  special  order  of  business  was  the  consideration 
of  the  resolutions,,  proposing  to  create  a  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  defining  its  functions  and  duties.  He  asked 
the  Secretary  to  read  the  resolutions  as  presented. 

Secretary  Beal  prefaced  his  reading  by  stating  that  this  paper  had  been  orig- 
inally gotten  up  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  to  amend  the  By-Laws,  but  was 
changed  to  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  standing  rules, 
so  long  as  they  were  in  existence,  and  could  be  repealed  at  any  time.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  reading  of  the  resolutions.     (See  September  Journal,  p.  928.) 

The  chair  called  for  action  upon  the  resolutions  as  presented  by  the  Secretary. 
Prof.  W.  C.  Anderson,  of  Brooklyn,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  as 
read,  and  this  motion  was  seconded  by  Messrs.  Philip  and  Wallace. 

Mr.  Main,  of  New  York,  made  the  criticism  that,  as  many  of  the  delegates 
coming  from  organizations  and  institutions  all  over  the  United  States  to  the 
meetings  of  this  Association  would  not  be  members  of  this  body,  so  far  as  the 
resolutions  disclosed,  it  might  be  unwise  to  turn  over  to  them  any  proposed 
resolutions  for  this  body  to  act  on. 

Mr.  Mayo  thought  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  presenter  of 
these  resolutions  had  in  mind  some  definite  advantage  to  accrue  from  their 
adoption,  and  he  asked  that  Secretary  Beal  be  called  upon  to  state  exactly  what 
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he  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  formation  of  such  a  House  of  Delegates.  He 
felt  sure  this  would  clear  the  situation. 

Mr.  Schlumburger,  of  Iowa,  endorsed  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mayo,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  express  his  approval  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  resolu- 
tions, as  it  seemed  to  him  folly  for  the  various  state  and  national  organizations 
to  send  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
only  to  find  that  they  had  no  recognition  beyond  a  mere  formal  one,  and  no 
standing  with  the  Association  in  its  deliberations,  or  duties  to  perform  during 
the  week  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Beal,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  that  he  explain  the  objects  sought  to 
be  attained  in  the  resolutions  presented,  and  the  functions  outlined  for  the  pro- 
posed House  of  Delegates,  proceeded  to  do  this  at  some  length. 

He  said  that  the  resolutions  were  prepared  to  meet  a  situation  which  had 
long  been  a  puzzling  and  embarrassing  one  to  the  Association.  These  resolutions 
had  been  prepared  jointly  by  Dr.  W'helpley  and  himself,  and  the  former  was 
just  as  ''guilty"  in  the  matter  as  he  was,  and  he  expected  him  to  share  the 
blame.  The  resolutions  were  not  prepared  in  the  quiet  of  one's  study,  where 
they  might  have  been  given  that  amount  of  consideration  they  really  should 
have  had,  but  amid  the  bustle  and  noise  of  a  railroad  train  coming  up  over  the 
plains  of  Kansas  to  the  city  of  Denver.  It  would  be  observed  that,  for  that 
reason,  the  committee  provided  that  the  body  itself  should  be  called  upon  to 
make  a  report  as  to  its  further  functions  and  its  methods  of  work,  and  also  its 
form  of  organization,  as  they  believed  they  could  not,  in  the  short  space  of  time 
allowed,  fully  cover  all  the  possible  contingencies  that  such  a  House  of  Delegates 
might  be  called  upon  to  face.  He  believed  ample  provision  had  been  made 
whereby  the  House  of  Delegates  could  be  prevented  at  any  time,  if  it  chose 
ever  to  usurp  the  functions  now  properly  belonging  to  the  General  Session  of 
the  Association,  or  to  the  Council  of  the  Association,  from  exceeding  its 
authority. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Beal  said  that  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter  was  contained 
in  Section/,  of  the  resolutions,  which  determined  the  functions  of  the  proposed 
House  of  Delegates,  everything  else  contained  in  the  resolutions  being  merely 
a  matter  of  machinery,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  scope  or  power  of 
the  proposed  body.     He  then  re-read  section  7,  as  follows : 

"7.  Until  otherwise  determined,  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  exercise  the  following  func- 
tions : 

"(a)  To  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  delegates  from  the  bodies  which  they  repre- 
sent in  the  House  of  Delegates. 
"(b)   To  consider  and  report  upon  such  resolutions,  amendments  to  the  By-Laws,  and  upon 
such  other  subjects  as  shall  be  referred  to  the  House  of  Delegates  by  the  Council  or  by  the 
Association  in  general  session. 

"(c)  To  act  as  a  general  committee  on  resolutions,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  not  later 
than  its  last  session  a  scries  of  resolutions  upon  topics  concerning  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Association,  or  concerning  any  features  of  the  Association's  work." 

These,  Mr.  Beal  said,  comprised  the  entire  functions  of  the  proposed  House 
of  Delegates  as  conferred  by  this  series  of  resolutions  —  to  consider  and  report 
resolutions  to  the  Council.  These  would  not  be  valid  unless  approved  by  the 
Council;  and  even  then  they  would  not  be  valid,  nor  would  they  become  binding 
upon  the  Association,  until  they  had  been  reported  to  and  been  approved  by  the 
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Association  in  general  session  assembled.  It  was  to  be,  as  had  been  very 
cleverly  expressed  by  Chairman  Wallace,  of  the  Section  on  Education  and 
Legislation,  a  "Clearing-house."  It  was  intended  to  receive  communications 
which  could  not  be  received  by  the  general  session,  because  of  the  multiplicity 
of  affairs  with  which  the  Association  had  to  deal ;  to  sift  them,  to  extract  the 
kernel  of  wheat  from  the  bushel  of  chafif,  and  to  whip  these  propositions  into 
shape,  and  then  bring  them  back  to  the  Association  through  the  regular  channel, 
—  which  would  be  the  Council,  —  which  would  then  approve  or  disapprove,  and 
report  its  action  to  the  general  session  for  confirmation  or  rejection.  It  did  not 
take  away  from  the  general  session,  nor  from  the  Council  a  single  function 
which  they  now  possessed.  There  was  nothing  that  required  that  a  resolution 
introduced  on  the  floor  of  the  general  session  should  be  referred  to  this  House 
of  Delegates,  and  the  Association  might  act  upon  such  a  resolution  at  once, 
adopting  it  or  rejecting  it.  But  if  such  a  resolution  did  come  in  a  class  which 
could  not  be  properly  dealt  with  in  the  limits  of  the  general  session,  then  it 
could,  by  vote,  be  referred  to  this  House  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  Beal  said  there  were  in  attendance  at  this  meeting  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  delegates  from  some  fifty  or  sixty  state  and  local 
societies  and  institutions.  After  their  credentials  had  been  received  and 
approved,  so  far  as  the  functions  of  these  delegates  were  concerned,  they  ended 
right  there.  If  they  happened  to  be  members  of  this  Association,  they  could 
take  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  speak  upon  any  topic  upon  w^hich  the  chair 
recognized  them  —  but  not  as  delegates.  If  they  came  simply  as  delegates,  and 
were  not  members  of  the  Association,  they  could  only  have  the  privileges  of 
the  floor,  or  appear  before  any  of  the  committees  of  the  Association,  by  direct 
vote  authorizing  the  same.  In  short,  a  delegate  to  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  was  just  a  delegate,  and  that  was  all.  He  was  one  of  the  "vestiges 
of  creation  and  evolution."  Originally,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion was  altogether  a  delegate  body,  and  these  delegates  transacted  all  the  busi- 
ness, including  the  nomination  and  election  of  oflficers.  In  making  the  change 
from  a  delegate  body  to  one  composed  of  individual,  personal  membership,  the 
name  "delegate"  was  retained,  but  no  appropriate  functions  were  provided.  Mr. 
Beal  said  he  regarded  it  as  practically  useless  for  this  Association  to  continue 
to  invite  these  various  organizations  and  institutions  throughout  the  country  to 
send  delegates  here  to  represent  them,  and  then  that  they  should  have  no  rec- 
ognition whatever.  The  Association  had  not  time  to  give  them  proper  recogni- 
tion, under  the  present  method  of  doing  business ;  and  even  if  it  were  to  call 
upon  each  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  delegates  present  for  a  report  on  the  conditions 
of  pharmacy,  pharmaceutical  legislation  or  education  in  his  state  or  institution, 
with  such  recommendations  as  he  had  to  make,  the  Association  would  have  no 
time  to  consider  them.  There  was  need  of  such  a  general  committee  on  resolu- 
tions, to  take  up  these  crude,  imperfect  resolutions  introduced,  sift  them  thor- 
oughly, and  afterwards  weld  them  into  a  complete  series,  and  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Council  present  a  completed  report  as  to  what  they  had  done.  Some  body 
might  say.  "But  suppose  we  are  anxious  to  have  a  resolution  passed,  and  it  goes 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  and  the  House  of  Delegates  kills  it?"  This  would 
not  affect  the  rights  of  the  Association  at  all,  nor  make  such  action  final,  as  the 
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Association  could  easily  resurrect  it  by  the  simple  process  of  a  motion  to  take 
up  and  consider. 

As  an  illustration,  he  said  that  the  Council  had  had  before  it  this  very  morning 
some  resolutions  coming  from  the  National  Association  of  Pharmacologists,  re- 
lating to  the  foundation  of  a  home  for  indigent  druggists,  which  it  had  no  time 
to  consider,  although  its  members  were  in  sympathy  with  the  movement ;  besides, 
the  resolutions  were  not  in  proper  shape  for  adoption.  It  would  be  entirelv  proper 
to  refer  such  resolutions  and  others  of  the  kind,  to  such  a  body  as  the  proposed 
House  of  Delegates,  constituted  and  designed  especially  for  the  consideration 
of  such  resolutions,  and  their  preparation  and  presentation  in  form  fit  for  final 
adoption. 

Mr.  Beal  said  he  was  willing  to  admit  as  valid  an  objection  that  had  been 
made  to  item  (b)  of  section  7,  of  the  resolutions,  insofar  as  it  authorized  any 
action  by  the  proposed  House  of  Delegates  towards  the  amendment  of  By-Laws 
of  the  Association,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  many  of  the  members  of  such  House 
of  Delegates  could  not  be  members  of  the  Association,  and  he  did  not  think 
they  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the  amendment  of  the  By-Laws  of  this 
body.  At  the  proper  time,  therefore,  he  said  he  would  move  that  so  much  of  this 
paragraph  as  related  to  the  amendment  of  the  By-Laws  should  be  stricken  from 
the  draft. 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  Beal  said  that  these  resolutions  had  been  presented  before 
the  Council,  and  it  was  their  judgment  that  the  establishment  of  a  House  of 
Delegates  would  expedite  the  business  of  the  Association  and  be  of  all-around 
benefit.  The  Council  hoped  that  the  Association  would  give  its  sanction  to  a 
trial  of  the  scheme  proposed. 

Mr.  Lichthardt,  of  California,  as  one  of  those  who  had  indicated  his  serious 
opposition  to  the  measure  when  it  first  came  up  on  Monday,  was  the  first  to 
voice  his  approval  now,  which  he  did  in  the  heartiest  and  most  unqualified  man- 
ner. He  said  it  was  a  "right-up-to-date"  proposition,  had  the  "referendum" 
feature  in  it,  and  was  in  line  with  the  work  done  in  his  State.  His  only  criticism 
was  the  clause  allowing  non-members  -to  vote  on  amendments  to  By-Laws. 

Prof.  Bradley  was  the  next  to  express  his  approval,  and  he  coupled  with  it 
an  amendment  to  the  motion  to  adopt,  as  made  by  Mr.  Anderson.  He  said 
that  he  had  felt  at  every  meeting  of  the  Association  he  had  attended  that  he 
was  only  "a  part  of  the  scenery,"  as  delegates  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  dele- 
gates. This  proposed  creation  of  a  House  of  Delegates  was  one  thing  all  could 
understand.  It  seemed  to  him  that  such  a  body  was  like  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  Government,  and  that  the  Council  would  represent  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  It  even  had  the  "referendum"  in  it.  He  said  the  amend- 
ment that  he  wished  to  oflfer  to  Mr.  Anderson's  motion  to  adopt  was,  that  the 
Association  adopt  the  series  of  resolutions  as  read,  except  that  that  part  of 
section  7,  giving  said  House  of  Delegates  the  right  to  pass  upon  amendments 
to  the  By-Laws  of  the  Association,  which  he  moved  to  strike  out,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Beal,  and  that  the  words  "President"  and  "Vice-President,"  as  applying 
to  the  officers  of  the  proposed  House  of  Delegates,  be  changed  to  "Chairman" 
and   "Vice-Chairman,"   respectively,   in   section  4,   or   wherever   they   appeared^ 
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in  the  draft  of  the  resolutions  as  presented.     Prof.  Anderson   said  he  would 
accept  the  amendment  proposed. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Gordon,  in  expressing-  his  approval  of  the  proposed  measure,  said 
that  he  had  heard  some  of  the  members  of  the  Association  say  they  felt  slighted 
because  the  Navy  Department  had  not  appointed  any  official  delegate  this  year, 
as  it  had  done  in  the  past.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  was,  that  when 
such  official  delegates  were  appointed  from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Marine 
Hospital  Corps,  they  simply  came  to  the  meetings  and  sat  around  during  the 
week,  and  no  official  recognition  was  given  them,  and  the  only  thing  he  could 
say  when  he  went  back  and  made  report  was,  that  he  had  been  at  the  meeting. 
He  expressed  it  as  his  personal  opinion  that  if  the  Association  wanted  delegates 
from  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  Service,  they  should  be  rec- 
ognized in  some  way,  because  they  were  sent  as  Government  representatives, 
just  as  delegates  from  the  various  State  Associations  and  other  bodies  were  sent 
as  their  representatives.  For  these  reasons,  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  House  of  Delegates. 

Prof.  Schneider  seemed  to  have  some  doubt  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  name 
"House  of  Delegates"  for  the  proposed  body,  as  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion had  a  body  by  that  name,  as  well  as  some  of  the  State  Medical  societies, 
and  the  functions  of  the  American  Medical  Association's  body  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent  from  those  proposed  here.  He  asked  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
consider  this. 

Mr.  Beal  responded  to  this  suggestion,  stating  that  there  were  Houses  of 
Delegates  of  all  sorts  and  degress  —  religious,  political,  civil  and  others.  He 
did  not  think  the  specific  character  of  a  house  of  delegates  as  such  had  ever 
been  settled,  and  the  dictionaries  permitted  a  very  wide  definition  of  the  term. 
The  name  was  short  and  easily  remembered,  and  the  title  was  already  in  ex- 
istence as  applying  to  similar  bodies.  He  thought  the  name  was  not  out  of  place, 
and  would  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Main,  while  approving  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  resolutions,  objected 
to  the  last  clause  of  Section  3,  reading: 

"Any  member  of  the  Association  may  attend  any  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
on  motion  may  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor." 

He  took  the  position  that  any  member  of  this  Association  should  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  sessions  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Schlumberger  approved  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Main,  and  moved  to 

strike  out  the  language  quoted,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words :  "and  shall 

be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  floor,"  so  that  the  clause  as  amended  would 

stand : 

"Any  member  of  the  Association  may  attend  any  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  floor." 

Mr.  Beal  said  that,  before  closing  the  discussion  on  the  resolutions,  he  wanted 
to  move  that  there  be  inserted  in  section  2  of  the  resolutions  as  read,  in  the  list 
of  institutions  and  organizations  entitled  to  send  delegates  to  this  Association, 
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the  Official  Association  of  Agricultural  Chemists,  which  would  have  much  to 
do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Law,  and  also  the 
pharmacists  engaged  in  the  various  Departments  of  the  Government  service. 
This  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  question  was  then  put  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  as  amended  in 
the  several  respects  indicated,  and  they  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Mr.  Gordon  here  moved  to  adjourn  this  session,  as  it  had  completed  the 
special  order  of  business  set  for  consideration. 

Dr.  Whelpley  seconded  this  motion,  but  said  he  thought  a  time  should  first 
be  provided  for  a  meeting  of  the  new  House  of  Delegates.  He  moved,  there- 
fore, that  the  House  of  Delegates  be  requested  to  meet  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  this  day, 
in  this  hall,  for  the  purpose  of  organization.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Beal  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wallace,  of  the  Committee  on  President's  Address,  said  that  the  report 
of  that  committee  had  not  yet  been  read,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  approp- 
riate to  have  it  presented  at  this  time,  and  not  wait  for  the  last  general  session 
on  Saturday.  No  objection  was  interposed,  and  the  President,  in  the  absence 
of  the  First  Vice-President,  called  Mr.  England  to  the  chair  while  this  was  being 
done.  Mr.  Wallace  presented  the  report  of  his  committee.  (See  September 
Journal,  p.  1023.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Main,  seconded  by  Dr.  \Mielpley,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  be  received,  and  the  recommendations  contained 
therein  adopted. 

President  Godding  resumed  the  chair,  and  said  that  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 
now  in  order. 

Mr.  Main  asked  permission  for  presentation  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Time  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting,  w'hich  he  said  was  ready.  Consent  was 
given,  and  Mr.  Main  presented  the  report.     (See  September  Journal,  p.  930.) 

Dr.  Whelpley  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  read,  and  this  motion  was 
seconded  by  Messrs.  Schneider  and  Richardson  and  carried. 

President  Godding  stated  that  there  was  present  at  this  time  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Woodruff,  representing  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal 
Products,  and  he  was  sure  the  Association  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  W^oodrufif  spoke  at  some  length.  He  thanked  the  President  and  members 
for  the  recognition  given  "the  baby  association,"  as  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Products  had  been  called.  He  said  he  would  try 
to  show  his  gratitude  by  being  very  brief,  as  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  a  Section 
session  was  to  follow  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  this  session. 

Up  until  last  February,  Mr.  Woodruff  said,  those  who  manufactured  in  a 
large  way  the  therapeutic  agents  which  were  sold  throughout  the  drug  trade 
and  ultimately  used  by  the  medical  profession  comprised  the  only  branch  of  the 
drug  trade  that  had  no  organization  for  mutual  benefit,  improvement,  or  social 
advantage.  They  had  learned  when  they  met  that  there  was  an  organization  of 
manufacturing  pharmacists,  —  and  which  had  existed  as  an  organization  for  some 
time,  —  known  as  The  American  Association  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  com- 
prising now  about  fifty  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  none  of  whom  were  manu- 
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facturing  jobbers  or  strictly  physicians'  supply  houses,  but  whose  business  was 
that  of  manufacturing  pharmaceuticals  primarily  for  sale  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion. It  might  surprise  some  to  know  that  such  an  organization  existed;  that 
it  was  a  strong  organization ;  that  at  its  last  meeting  its  membership  had  in- 
creased to  fifty  houses,  scattered  throughout  the  country.  It  seemed  that  the 
principal  object  of  that  association,  —  which  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  — 
was  to  secure  by  cooperation  the  advantages  which  the  larger  manufacturing 
pharmaceutical  concerns  possessed  individually.  That  was  to  say,  they  purchased 
their  supplies  through  a  common  broker  in  the  centers  from  which  they  purchased, 
under  an  arrangement  by  which  they  were  analyzed.  In  other  words,  they  main- 
tained a  mutual  analytical  department,  so  to  speak.  Another  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation, as  he  learned,  was  to  secure  an  interchange  of  experience  with  reference 
to  overhead  expenses  and  charges,  some  of  them  having  discovered  that  they  had 
not  made  a  profit  on  their  business. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Manufacturers  of 
Medicinal  Products,  Mr.  Woodruff  said  that  the  meeting  in  Indianapolis  was  a 
tentative  one  only.  About  thirty-two,  or  perhaps  thirty-four  of  the  larger  houses 
in  the  pharmaceutical,  chemical  and  plaster  lines,  had  been  invited  to  come  to 
New  York  and  confer  and  see  if  it  was  feasible  or  desirable  to  effect  an 
organization ;  and  all  of  these  responded  except  two.  These  invitations  were 
made  at  random,  and  were  not  intended  to  be  inclusive  of  all  those  that  might 
be  brought  into  an  organization  of  this  kind.  The  purpose  of  the  organization 
was  similar  to  the  purpose  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  and  other  similar  national  associations. 
They  were  expressed  in  the  preamble,  which  read : 

"Whereas,  For  mutual  advancement  and  protection  there  is  a  national  organization  of 
every  branch  of  the  drug  trade  of  America  excepting  that  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
production  of  pharmaceuticals,  chemicals,  biological  and  other  products  ultimately  employed 
by  the  medical  and  allied  professions  for  the  cure,  mitigation,  and  prevention  of  disease,  than 
which  no  department  of  the  drug  trade  is  of  higher  or  more  vital  importance  to  the  public; 
and 

"Whereas,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  manufacture  and  marketing  of  such  products,  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  generally  observed  by  manufacturers  individually  during  many  years 
past;  to  encourage  and  promote  still  greater  achievement;  to  insure  to  individual  members 
the  just  and  proper  reward  of  initiative,  discovery,  and  invention ;  to  prevent  fraudulent  prac- 
tices in  the  drug  trade;  to  encourage  the  lawful  enforcement  of  sound  drug  legislation  and 
to  effect  official  observance  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land;  to  prevent  the  subversion 
of  law  to  factional  purposes;  to  amicably  adjust  differences;  to  advance  uniform  and  just 
drug  legislation;  and  in  other  lawful  ways  to  promote  the  welfare  of  and  fraternity  among 
those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  therapeutic  agents  for  the  use  of  the  medical  and  allied 
professions; 

"Therefore,  we  do  form  ourselves  into  an  association  and  agree  to  be  governed  by  the 
following  by-laws :" 

Continuing,  Mr.  Woodruff  said  that  the  association  had  had  the  approval  of 
the  medical  press  generally,  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  being  especially 
felicitious  in  welcoming  the  new  organization  into  the  field.  It  had  also  met 
the  approval  of  the  pharmaceutical  press,  and  it  had  been  recognized  by  this 
Association  and  by  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  which  made  a 
place  for  it  on  its  program. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  said  he  would  not  extend  these  remarks,  for  he  was  sure  that 
the  members  of  this  Association  would  appreciate  that  the  problems  of  pharmacy 
were  really  the  same,  wherever  met.     "Our  problems  are  your  problems,"  he 
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said,  "your  problems  are  our  problems,  whether  they  are  commercial  or  scien- 
tific." What  manufacturing  pharmacy  had  done  in  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
was  a  matter  of  record.  An  admirable  synopsis  had  been  published  in  the 
American  Druggist,  in  heralding  the  news  of  the  organization  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Products.  What  might  be  done  for 
the  advancement  of  pharmacy  in  the  future  must  be  by  united  effort.  Radicalism 
had  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  agitation,  but  nothing  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  work.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of 
compromise ;  "and  the  work  we  are  doing  in  the  advancement  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  —  bearing  in  mind,  always,  not  our  own  interest,  but  the  interest  of 
the  public  at  large,  —  must  be  effected  by  conference  and  compromise,  giving  a 
little  and  taking  a  little,  and  meeting  again  upon  one  common  plane." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Woodruff  said  that  the  only  legislation  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Sherley  Bill,  was  a  bill 
which  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturing  Pharmacists  recommended 
to  be  passed ;  and  in  its  last  report  this  committee,  apparently  as  an  argument 
why  Congress  should  adopt  the  Sherley  Bill,  said : 

"The  legitimate  manufacturers  of  medicinal  products  admit  the  necessity  of  additional 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  bill ;  and  in  the  recent  hearing  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  pure  food  and  drugs,  the  secretary  and  counsel  for  the  National 
Association  for  the  Manufacture  of  Medicinal  Products  stated  that  there  was  no  opposition 
from  them  to  some  effective  measure  of  the  kind,  intended  to  meet  as  far  as  possibe  the 
decision  in  the  Johnson  case,  and  President  Taft's  recommendation  relating  to  the  desirability 
of  making  the  law  more  stringent  respecting  fraudulent  nostrums." 

His  association  was  the  only  association  mentioned  in  that  report.  It  seemed 
to  be  an  argument  that  there  was  unanimity  in  favor  of  the  Sherley  Bill ;  and 
that  was  the  only  bill  which  there  seemed  to  be  unanimity  about.  And  for  this 
reason  Congress,  recognizing  very  likely  this  unanimity,  reported  the  Sherley 
Bill  —  which,  really,  was  as  effective  a  bill  as  could  be  passed,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  who  had  studied  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  matter,  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  fake  cures. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Woodruff  thanked  the  convention  for  the  attention  that 
had  been  given  him,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  this  association  and  his  might 
be  mutually  helpful.  The  drug  trade  needed  the  help  of  the  manufacturers,  he 
said,  and  the  manufacturers  needed  the  help  of  the  drug  trade.  Both  had  com- 
mercial and  scientific  problems  to  meet,  and  neither  could  control  conditions 
alone. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Philip  Asher,  of  New  Orleans,  the  Association  then  stood 
adjourned,  to  the  final  session  on  Saturday  morning. 

Fourth  (and  Final)  General  Session — Saturday  Morning,  August  24,  1912. 

The  Association  was  late  in  assembling  for  its  final  general  session,  on  account 
of  a  prolonged  session  of  the  Council  Saturday  morning.  The  members  were 
not  called  to  order  by  President  Godding  until  11:30  o'clock. 

The  Secrctar}'  read  the  minutes  of  the  called  session  of  Wednesday  morning, 
which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  seconded  by  Mr.  Meissner,  were  adopted  as 
read. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication: 

TELEGRAM. 

As  president  of  the  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Association,  I  have  appointed  Prof.  Joseph 
P.  Remington  delegate  to  convey  our  greetings  to  your  Association. 

We  feel  honored  in  having  so  distinguished  a  member  to  represent  us.  Have  also  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Goyer  and  Jolicoeur,  of  Montreal,  as  delegates. 

Trust  you  will  have  a  most  enjoyable  and  profitable  meeting. 

Jno.  H.  Jury,  President. 

LETTER. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  American  Pharmaceutical  Association : 

Gentlemen— I  have  had  the  honor,  with  my  friend  Mr.  Jolicoeur,  of  Quebec,  of  being 
appointed  delegate  of  the  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  your  annual  convention 
in  Denver. 

I  had  accepted  with  pleasure  the  honor  of  bringing  to  you  the  most  sincere  thanks  for 
your  kind  invitation  to  attend  your  convention. 

I  deeply  regret  that  while  on  my  way  to  Denver,  I  was  recalled  to  my  home  and  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  attend. 

Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  the  message  of  congratulation  for  your  good  work 
in  the  past  towards  bettering  the  ethical  standing  of  the  druggists  of  America,  and  the  good 
results  you  have  obtained  so  far,  and  also  the  message  of  best  wishes  that  the  Canadian 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  at  a  regular  session  of  its  convention,  has  voted  to  her  sister 
association,  the  American   Pharmaceutical  Association. 

I  would  express  the  hope  that  a  greater  number  of  Canadian  druggists  should  join  the 
ranks  of  the  American  association,  because  I  think  that  our  interests  are  identical,  as  in 
both  countries  the  same  evils  exist.  Many  of  my  confreres  have  forgotten  the  professional 
point  of  view  of  the  drug  business,  and  are  now  simply  business  men,  and  I  must  admit 
that  I  personally  am  guilty  of  the  same  offense,  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  more  prominent  members  of  both  associations  we  would 
soon  repair  our  professional  dignity  without  losing  any  part  of  our  business  ability. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Frank,  president  of 
The  Blumauer-Frank  Drug  Co.,  of  Portland,  who  has  helped  my  companion,  Mr.  Jolicoeur, 
and  me,  when  we  were  on  our  way  to  San  Francisco,  in  a  most  generous  way  because  we 
were  delegates  to  your  convention. 

I  would  have  liked  very  much  indeed  to  be  able  to  attend  your  convention,  and  bring  you 
personally  our  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  Canadian  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  but  I  said  previously  I  am  recalled  home  hurriedly,  and  beg  you  to 
accept  my  regrets  for  not  being  able  to  attend. 

My  companion  and  fellow  delegate  will  be  in  Denver  on  the  twenty-fourth,  and  will  speak 
in  both  his  and  my  name. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  A.  Goyer. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  communications  be  received  and  replied  to 
by  mail. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  received  telegrams  of  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  meeting  from  Theodore  C.  Wetterstroem,  of  Cincinnati ; 
Oscar  Oldberg,  of  Chicago,  and  Charles  H.  LaWall,  of  Philadelphia.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Mayo,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  make  suitable  acknowledgement  of 
these  telegrams  by  mail. 

The  President  stated  that  the  next  order  of  business  would  be  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  Council,  and  Secretary  England  read  the  minutes  of  the  sixth 
session  of  the  Council  of  1911-12,  held  August  22,  1912,  at  9  a.  m.  (See  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Day,  of  Chicago,  the  minutes  of  the  Council  were  adopted. 

Mr.  England  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  first  session  of  the  new  Council  for 
the  year  1912-13,  held  on  August  22,  1912.     (See  Proceedings  of  the  Council.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mayo,  the  minutes  of  the  first  session  of  the  new  Council 
were  adopted  as  read. 

Mr.  England  read  the  minutes  of  the  second  session  of  the  new  Council,  held 
this  date — August  24,  1912.     (See  Proceedings  of  the  Council.) 
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Prof.  Beal  said  that  in  order  that  an  erroneous  idea  might  not  be  had  as  to  the 
reasons  for  laying  the  various  propositions  referred  to  in  the  Council  proceed- 
ings on  the  table,  it  should  be  stated  that  it  was  not  done  because  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  resolutions  in  question,  but  that  they  seemed  to  the  Council  not  to  be 
drafted  in  sufficiently  definite  form  to  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Association.  For  example,  the  resolution  concerning  the  Richardson  Bill :  The 
recommendations  made  for  amending  the  bill  were  very  numerous,  some  which  the 
Association  could  approve,  and  others  which  it  could  not  approve,  and  the  Council 
felt  that  the  resolutions  should  have  specified  the  amendment  to  be  approved  so 
that  the  members  would  have  full  knowledge  of  the  points  involved,  when  they 
came  to  vote  upon  them. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Anderson  explained  that  the  resolutions  had  been  presented  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation,  when  the  House  of 
Delegates  had  finished  its  work  and  sent  to  the  Council  all  the  recommendations 
it  had  intended  to  make.  He  said  that  these  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Sec- 
tion late  at  night,  and  the  House  of  Delegates,  having  very  little  time  to  give  them 
thorough  consideration  in  all  their  detail,  the  only  thing  it  could  do  was  to  refer 
them  to  the  Council,  with  these  recommendations,  believing  that  the  Council 
would  do  the  wise  thing  about  these  matters. 

Mr.  Mayo  moved  the  adoption  of  the  minutes  as  read,  including  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions,  except  resolution  No.  8  in  its  present  form,  which  he  desired  to 
amend.    The  resolution  now  stood : 

"Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors  interstate  anti-narcotic  legislation  that  will  pro- 
hibit all  illegitimate  traffic  in  narcotics  and  habit-forming  drugs,  and  confine  their  sales  to 
proper  channels,  and  their  use  to  strictly  medicinal  purposes." 

He  moved  to  amend  by  adding  the  following: 

"But  that  we  disapprove  of  House  Resolution  25239,  known  as  the  Harrison  bill,  as  being 
impractical  of  enforcement,  and  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  illegitimate  use  of  narcotics 
and  habit-forming  drugs." 

Mr.  Wallace  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Mayo  and  it  was  carried. 

Mr,  Becker,  said  he  noticed  that  the  words,  "U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National 
Formulary"  had  been  used  during  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  Council  as 
applying  to  the  proposed  Section  on  that  subject.  It  was  his  recollection  that  the 
tentative  section  had  adopted  the  ampler  words  "Pharmacopoeias  and  Formular- 
ies," thus  broadening  the  scope  of  the  proposed  body,  so  as  to  include  the 
Homeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  and  such  other  pharmacopoeias  and  formularies 
as  it  might  be  desirable  or  necessary  to  consider. 

Mr.  Mayo,  in  response  to  Mr.  Becker's  statement,  said  he  was  present  at  the 
time,  and  that  the  title  of  the  section  was,  "U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National 
Formulary,"  but  in  reciting  the  functions  of  the  section,  the  word  "Pharmacop- 
oeias" was  used  advisedly. 

Mr.  Wallace  moved  to  amend  to  the  effect  that  the  Association  adopt  the  min- 
utes of  the  council  as  read,  with  the  exception  of  the  resolutions  coming  from 
the  House  of  Delegates  and  referring  to  the  matter  of  legislation,  and  that  these 
be  referred  to  the  incoming  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Anderson,  in  seconding  this  motion,  said  that  to  lay  these  proposi- 
tions on  the  table  for  one  year  would  practically  mean  that  no  action  would  be 
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taken  on  important  legislation  pending  at  Washington  at  the  present  time.  There- 
fore he  thought  such  matters  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  mcommg  Legislative 
Committee,  so  that  they  would  know  what  legislation  was  proposed,  and  what 
action  other  associations  were  taking.  The  resolutions  presented  were  m  effect 
the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  in  reference  to  pendmg  legislation. 
He  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  Council  was  perhaps  not  in  a  position  to  adopt  all 
of  them,  since  all  the  members  of  the  Council  did  not  keep  as  well  posted  on  this 
subject  as  they  should.  He  thought  perhaps  they  did  not  understand  what  the 
Harrison  Bill  was,  or  what  the  Owen  Bill  was.  And  yet  there  were  propositions 
pending  at  Washington,  and  liable  to  be  passed  at  any  time,  which,  if  passed, 
would  practically  legislate  the  retail  drug  business  out  of  existence— would  ruin 
it  absolutely.  He  believed  that  the  Association  should  do  something  to  prevent 
that  legislation  from  being  enacted ;  and  if  it  did  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  con- 
demning bills— bills  which  he  thought  ought  to  be  condemned  by  every  pharma- 
ceutical association— because  of  lack  of  information  concerning  them,  or  lack  of 
time  to  take  them  up  in  all  their  details  and  thoroughly  understand  them,  the  mat- 
ter should  at  least  be  referred  to  the  incoming  Legislative  Committee  of  this 
Association,  and  let  them  use  their  judgment  about  these  matters. 

Mr.  Meissner  said  that  he  thought  that  as  this  matter  was  practically  the  report 
of  the  conference  of  the  Legislative  Committees  of  the  two  bodies,  and  having 
been  already  adopted  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  its  meeting  prior  to  that  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  it  was  entitled  to  the  fullest  possible  consideration. 

Prof.  Beal  said  he  wished  to  support  the  motion  now  pending,  as  made  by  Mr. 
Wallace  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Anderson,  to  refer  these  matters  to  the  incoming 
Committee  on  National  Legislation.  The  possibility  of  such  action  did  not  occur 
to  the  Council  at  the  time,  or  it  would  doubtless  have  been  taken.  The  action  of 
the  Council  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  resolutions  which  came  from  the  House 
of  Delegates  should  be  framed  so  definitely  that  every  one  voting  upon  them 
would  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  was  voting  for,  so  that  the  stand  of  the  As- 
sociation on  these  questions  could  not  be  doubted.  He  thought  every  member  of 
the  Council  approved  of  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions,  but  they  wanted  them  in 
better  shape. 

The  chair  then  put  the  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  Council  as 
read,  except  that  portion  referring  to  legislation,  which  would  be  referred  to  the 
incoming  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  and  it  was  carried. 

Prof.  Anderson  stated  that  a  very  important  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Council  by  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation,  with  reference  to  the  future 
work  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus.  He  did  not  notice  any  reference  to  that 
in  the  Council  minutes  as  read. 

Mr.  ^^'allace,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Legislation, 
stated  that  the  report  of  the  Syllabus  Committee  was  included  in  the  papers  of 
the  Section  which  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  package  con- 
taining all  these  papers  was  supposed  to  have  been  turned  over  to  the  General 
Secretary.  Mr.  Beal's  response  to  this  was,  that  the  papers  from  the  Educational 
Section  had  been  handed  to  him  so  recently  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  go 
through  them,  and  did  not  knov,-  what  was  in  the  bundle. 

Prof.  Anderson  said  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  up  in  the  form  which 
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he  believed  it  should  have  been  brought  up,  he  would  now  move  "that  it  be  de- 
clared the  sense  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  that,  while  much 
of  the  preliminary  work  of  revising  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  might  be  con- 
ducted by  correspondence,  final  action  concerning  all  that  should  be  contained  in 
the  final  revised  edition,  should  be  had  at  a  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  called  for  that  purpose." 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Wallace  and  carried. 

The  chair  asked  if  there  were  any  reports  from  special  committees  to  be  made. 

Mr.  England  said  he  had  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Drug  Reform,  which 
had  been  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Association.  .He  said  this  report  was  in 
support  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Drug  Reform,  and  Prof.  Sayre  had  sug- 
gested that  the  following  be  adopted : 

"In  support  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Drug  Reform,  this  Association  records  its 
objection  against  any  practice  of  dispensing  medicine  which  tends  to  subvert  the  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Law." 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mayo,  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  England  said  he  had  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws,  the  introductory  portion  of  which  he  read  as  follows : 

REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION    OF    CONSTITUTION    AND    BY-LAWS. 

American  Pharmaceutical  Association : 

Gentlemen — Your  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  has  made' 
a  careful  study  of  the  work  of  the  revision.  The  Constitution  was  devised  many  years  ago 
and  has  undergone  few  changes.  The  By-Laws  were  framed  years  ago,  also,  but  have  had 
frequent  changes,  as  exigencies  arose,  from  time  to  time,  and  hence,  do  not  form  a  compre- 
hensive well-balanced  system  of  laws  adapted  to  the  present-day  needs  of  the  Association, 
as  they  should. 

Upon  first  thought,  your  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary  only  to  propose  changes 
in  a  few  of  the  By-Laws,  but  a  closer  study,  in  the  light  of  numerous  suggestions  received, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  desire  expressed  by  the  Association  that  the  executive  machinery 
of  the  Association  should  be  sirriplified  and  made  more  effective  by  enlarging  the  duties  of 
the  Council,  and  the  general  sessions  of  the  Association  be  relieved  of  the  larger  part  of 
their  details,  the  committee  found  it  necessary  to  practically  re-write  every  article  in  the 
By-Laws  not  to  change  the  intent  of  the  articles,  necessarily,  but  to  express  their  meanings 
more  clearly  and  to  better  classify. 

The  report  is,  therefore,  a  voluminous  one,  and  your  committee  feels  that  unless  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  had  the  present  Constitution  and  By-Laws  and  the  proposed  revision 
printed  in  parallel  columns,  or  on  opposite  pages,  so  as  to  have  before  them  the  proposed 
changes,  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to  follow  the  subject  and  give  these  important  questions 
the  consideration  they  should  have. 

It  has  not  been  practicable  for  your  committee  to  have  this  done,  and  the  members  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  herewith  sub- 
mitted, be  received,  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  (along  with  the 
existing  Constitution  and  By-Laws),  and  be  voted  upon  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  and  also 
that  reprints  of  these  articles  in  the  Journal  be  made  in  pamphlet  form  for  use  in  the 
further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

In  this  way  every  member  of  the  Association  will  have  a  chance  to  review  the  subject 
matter  of  revision. 

In  addition,  such  a  procedure  will  have  the  added  advantage  of  changing  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  at  the  same  time,  if  desired.  As  is  well  known,  a  proposition  to  amend  our 
present  Constitution  can  only  be  made  at  one  annual  meeting  and  voted  upon  at  the  next, 
and  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  amend  the  By-Laws  along  new  lines,  and  not  be  able  to 
amend  the  Constitution  at  the  same  time,  especially  if  we  wished  to  create  a  new  office  in 
the  Association,  such  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 
(The  editor  of  the  Journal  is  at  present  an  officer  of  the  Council.) 

We  believe  that  no  interest  of  the  Association  would  suffer  by  the  delay  of  a  year,  and 
ask  consideration  of  the  recommendations  above  made. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman. 

After  some  discussion  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Gordon,  England,  Day,  Beal, 
Clark  and  Mayo,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  received  and  printed  in  the  Jour- 
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nal,  together  with  the  text  of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws. 

President  Godding  asked  if  there  was  any  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Association. 

Prof.  Anderson  said  he  believed  every  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  present,  and  every  one  who  had  been  in  attendance  at  this  meet- 
ing, realized  most  thoroughly  the  splendid  entertainment  that  had  been  provided 
for  the  pharmacists  by  the  Local  Committee.  They  had  not  only  had  the  superb 
air  of  Colorado,  but  he  thought  the  Local  Committee  must  have  had  some  in- 
fluence on  the  weather,  for  it  had  been  delightful  throughout  the  meeting.  While 
time  would  not  permit  of  going  into  details  as  to  the  difTerent  pleasures  enjoyed, 
he  believed  that  all  felt  deeply  indebted  to  the  committee  for  the  cordial  reception, 
splendid  entertainment  and  hearty  good  will  that  had  been  shown  upon  all  sides, 
by  the  people  of  Denver,  the  people  of  Boulder  and  every  place  they  had  visited 
during  the  convention.  He  therefore  moved  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Local 
Committee  and  to  all  those  who  had  assisted  in  making  the  stay  of  the  visiting 
delegates  so  pleasant  and  profitable. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Otto  Claus  and  others,  and  was  carried  unan- 
imously by  a  rising  vote. 

Mr.  Meissner  moved  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers  for  their 
splendid  services,  and  for  the  success  of  this  meeting.  This  motion  was  also  sec- 
onded by  Dr.  Claus,  and,  to  save  the  embarrassment  of  the  President,  Mr.  Meiss- 
ner himself  put  the  vote  from  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  it  was  carried  most 
heartily. 

Mr.  Philip  offered  the  following: 

"That  all  letters  or  circulars  sent  to  the  State  associations  by  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  or  by  its 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  be  sent  also  to  such  local,  city  or  county  associations 
whose  names  are  filed  with  the  Secretary." 

Air.  Philip  said  that  he  believed  such  action  would  help  in  the  cause  of  secur- 
ing desirable  legislation  during  the  coming  year. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Schneider  and  carried. 

The  chair  stated  that  if  there  was  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Association,  the  installation  of  the  new  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  year 
1912-13  was  the  final  order  of  business.  To  that  end,  he  would  appoint  as  a  com- 
mittee to  conduct  the  newly-elected  officers  to  the  platform,  Messrs.  John  C. 
Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Otto  F.  Claus,  of  Missouri.  He  first  asked  the 
committee  to  escort  the  President-elect,  Wm.  B.  Day,  of  Chicago,  to  the  rostrum. 

Mr.  Wallace  introduced  Prof.  Day  in  appropriate  words.  He  said  that  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  recognized  as  a  deliberative  body,  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  wherever  pharmacy  was  known,  and  it  was  fit  that 
it  should  have  elected  to  the  highest  office  in  its  gift  such  a  man  as  Prof.  Day. 

President  Godding  turned  to  the  President-elect,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  said  to  him  that  it  became  his  great  pleasure  to  pin  upon  his  breast  the 
badge  of  office  as  President  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  He 
felt  sure  that  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  members  when  he  said  the  Associa- 
tion was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  such  a  man  for  presiding  officer. 
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Mr.  Day,  in  acknowledging  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  spoke  as  follows : 

"Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  This 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  proud  and  happy  moment  to  me.  I  have  looked  forward 
to  this  day  for  many  months,  although  with  somewhat  mingled  feelings.  First, 
a  feeling  of  great  pride,  for  I  consider  this  the  greatest  honor  that  could  come  to 
any  American  pharmacist;  then  a  feeling  of  happiness,  in  that  you  have  deemed 
me  deserving  of  your  confidence;  also  a  feeling  of  apprehension  and  anxiety  in 
assuming  such  a  responsible  duty.  These  feelings  of  anxiety,  perhaps,  might 
have  prevented  my  accepting  the  nomination  at  the  time  it  was  made,  had  I 
thought  in  the  first  place  that  I  had  any  show  of  being  elected,  which  seemed  im- 
probable; and  in  the  second  place,  had  I  not  been  assured  of  the  support  of  so 
capable  and  loyal  a  body  of  colleagues  as  my  fellow  officers — had  I  not  been  cer- 
tain of  your  earnest  cooperation.  I  disclaim  any  merit  of  worthiness  for  so  high 
an  ofiice.  The  honor  was  unlooked  for,  but  nevertheless  most  welcome.  The  re- 
sponsibilities are  accepted,  with  the  fullest  measure  of  appreciation  of  their  im- 
portance. I  will  endeavor  to  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  President 
to  the  utmost  of  my  poor  ability,  and  I  earnestly  hope  to  deserve  your  continued 
confidence.  Denver  seems  to  be  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  my  life. 
I  became  a  member  at  the  Denver  meeting  in  1895.  It  is  true  I  was  not  present 
at  that  time,  but  I  made  application  and  was  elected  to  membership  then,  and 
presented  a  paper  at  that  time.  And  now,  seventeen  years  later,  I  am  installed  in 
this  high  office,  in  this  fair  city.  Again  expressing  my  deep  appreciation  of  the 
honor  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  again  assuring  you  of  my  most 
heartfelt  gratitude,  and  my  most  earnest  desire  to  serve  you  and  the  Association, 
I  thank  you." 

At  this  point,  Miss  Rose  P.  Schmid,  of  Chicago,  came  forward  with  a  large 
cluster  of  roses,  and  said  to  the  new  President : 

"Prof.  Day,  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  now  in  session,  I  present  you  these  flowers,  as  a  token  of  the  honor 
and  love  in  our  hearts  for  you." 

President  Godding  asked  the  same  committee  to  conduct  First  Vice-President 
Charles  M.  Ford  to  the  platform.  They  did  so,  and  Mr.  Wallace  expressed  his 
extreme  pleasure  in  having  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  "pilgrim  penitent" 
to  the  Association,  as  the  man  honored  with  the  second  highest  office  in  its  gift. 

Mr.  Ford  first  thanked  the  "orator  of  the  occasion"  for  the  high  encomium 
passed  upon  him,  and  then  thanked  the  members  heartily  for  the  honor  conferred. 
The  office  of  First  Vice-President  of  this  Association  was  not  analogous  to  that 
office  in  political  bodies,  where  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  place  to  "cast  dead  tim- 
ber," but  carried  with  it  obligations  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion— as  one  of  the  advisers  of  this  body.  In  Colorado,  they  were  accustomed  to 
high  and  dangerous  eminences,  and  he  realized  that  he  had  "hit  a  high  place  to- 
day." He  was  determined,  however,  to  endeavor  to  so  conduct  himself  in  office 
so  that  the  things  the  Association  stood  for  should  be  represented  in  him. 

The  same  committee  was  asked  to  escort  to  the  platform  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent Caswell  A.  Mayo,  of  New  York,  who  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Claus. 
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Mr.  Alavo  said  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation for  more  years  than  he  would  care  to  name,  and  had  attended  every 
meeting  of  the  organization  since  he  joined  it,  save  that  held  at  Los  Angeles  in 
1909.  He  had  taken  part  in  its  deliberations,  and  had  done  what  was  in  his 
power,  both  during  the  meetings  and  in  the  interim,  to  further  its  objects  and  in- 
crease its  prestige.  He  would  make  an  additional  effort  now  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  this  admirable  organization. 

Third  Vice-President  C.  Herbert  Packard,  of  Boston,  was  next  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  who  spoke  of  Mr.  Packard's  excellent  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the  Boston  meeting  last  year,  and  said  this 
elevation  to  the  responsible  office  of  Third  Vice-President  was  a  recognition  of 
his  ability. 

Mr.  Packard  said  he  was  flattered  that  he  should  be  selected  as  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  this  Association,  as  he  was  comparatively  a  new  member.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Branch  for  three  years,  he  had  become  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  purposes  and  work  of  this  Association,  and  his  work  as  Local 
Secretary  at  Boston  had  been  a  real  pleasure  to  him.  The  meeting  at  Boston  was 
his  first  real  introduction  to  the  Association,  he  felt,  for  there  he  had  made  many 
acquaintances  and  good  friends — more  than  he  would  have  made  in  years,  ordin- 
arily. He  appreciated  the  honor  of  being  elected  Third  Vice-President,  and 
would  do  all  he  could  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Association  in  every  possible 
way. 

General  Secretary-elect  Beal  was  the  next  of  the  new  officials  brought  forward 
by  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Wallace  waxed  eloquent  in  his  words  of  introduction. 

Mr.  Beal  said  that  while  a  certain  "poetic  license"  was  allowed  to  those  who 
made  speeches  of  introduction,  he  thought  the  limit  of  the  license  had  been 
slightly  exceeded  by  Mr.  Wallace.  He  thanked  the  Association  sincerely  for  the 
honor  conferred.  He  had  accepted  this  office  last  year,  with  much  hesitation,  but 
with  strong  resolve  and  high  ambition.  He  was  ready  to  admit  now,  however, 
that  out  of  a  possible  one  hundred  points  of  efficiency  he  might  have  realized 
17  1/2  per  cent,  of  accomplishment  of  the  work  he  had  intended  to  do.  The  meas- 
ure of  success  he  had  had  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Association's  form- 
er able  General  Secretary  had  always  stood  ready  to  assist  him  with  advice  and 
information,  and  because  he  had  been  able  to  command  help  and  advice  of  the 
"best  Treasurer  in  the  world."  A  too  partial  friend  had  said  to  him  a  few  min- 
utes ago  that  he  might  be  called  to  a  higher  position  soon,  but  he  did  not  recognize 
that  there  existed  any  official  position  where  a  man  could  do  more  good  for 
American  pharmacy  and  for  the  general  public,  in  all  that  related  to  the  purity  of 
food  and  drugs,  than  the  position  as  one  of  the  general  officers  of  this  Association. 
He  was  satisfied,  and  sought  no  further  and  no  higher  honors. 

Treasurer-elect  Whelpley  was  next  conducted  to  the  platform,  and  Mr.  W^allace 
introduced  him  as  a  man  who  could  "collect  the  dues  of  any  organization,  fra- 
ternity or  association,"  and  he  thought  that  a  man  deserved  the  plaudits  of  the 
organization  with  which  he  was  affiliated  when  it  could  be  said  of  him  that  no 
member  whose  name  appeared  on  the  roster  was  behind  in  his  dues  more  than 
five  weeks.  Such  a  man  likewise  merited  continuance  in  the  office,  and  was  en- 
titled to  the  honors  which  pertained  to  it. 
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Dr.  \\'hclpiey  said  he  was  beginning  to  think  that  he  knew  what  to  say  when 
it  came  to  writing  to  a  delinquent  member,  but  he  had  not  been  Treasurer  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  successive  years  to  determine  what  sort  of  speech  he  should 
make  on  an  occasion  like  this.  He  wanted  to  thank  the  members,  however,  for 
their  cooperation  in  enabling  him  to  make  the  record  for  the  Association  that  had 
been  made.  It  was  not  the  individual  work  that  he  had  done  that  had  brought 
about  the  change  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  Association  as  much  as  it  was 
his  ability  to  get  others  into  line  and  secure  their  services.  He  was  somewhat  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  in  the  next  twelve  months  to  earn  his  salary — a  salary 
which,  by  the  generosity  of  the  Association,  had  been  increased  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.  There  would  be  but  little  by  way  of  dues  to  collect,  and  but  few  de- 
linquents to  look  after.  He  referred  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  accession  of 
408  new  members  to  the  Association,  and  agreed  with  the  General  Secretary  that 
they  had  been  secured  in  a  way  to  insure  their  remaining  with  the  Association  as 
long  as  they  were  interested  in  pharmacy.  Likewise,  it  gave  him  pleasure  to 
state  that  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  on  a  solid  financial  basis, 
with  a  substantial  amount  of  funds  in  its  treasury.  Most  of  this  was  in  the  shape 
of  special  funds,  and  the  interest  only  upon  which  could  be  used.  The  Associa- 
tion now  had  funds  to  the  amount  of  $56,000,  which  he  thought  was  a  good 
showing  for  an  organization  of  pharmacists.  In  conclusion.  Dr.  Whelpley 
thanked  the  Association  for  this  renewed  evidence  of  confidence,  and  likewise 
thinked  the  members  for  their  cooperation  in  his  work. 

President  Godding  noted  the  absence  of  the  Reporter-elect  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy,  C.  Lewis  Diehl,  of  Kentucky,  and  also  that  of  the  Local  Secretary 
for  next  year's  meeting,  J.  O.  Burge,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Likewise,  he  said  of 
the  new  members  of  the  Council,  William  C.  Alpers,  of  New  York ;  F.  C.  God- 
bold,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Lucius  E.  Sayre,  of  Kansas,  only  Mr.  Godbold  was 
present,  and  he  would  ask  the  committee  to  conduct  him  to  the  platform.  This 
was  done,  and  Mr.  Godbold  briefly  expressed  his  thanks,  both  personally  and  on 
behalf  of  his  colleagues  who  were  not  present,  for  the  honor  of  election  to  the 
Council. 

President  Godding  said  that  this  concluded  the  installation  of  officers,  but  be- 
fore giving  the  convention  over  to  his  successor,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  appre- 
ciated highly  the  honor  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  last  year.  He  wanted  to  express  his  appreciation  to  the 
officers  and  members  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  what  he  had  been  able  to 
do.  It  had  been  fortunate  for  his  administration  that  the  Journal  was  instituted 
during  his  term  of  office.  It  was  a  period  that  would  always  be  memorable  with 
him. 

The  retiring  President  then  presented  Prof.  Day  with  the  gavel,  and  told  him 
the  convention  was  now  in  his  hands. 

The  new  President  took  the  chair,  and  said  that  he  assumed  that  the  duties  of 
this  session  were  practically  completed.  He  asked  if  there  was  any  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Association. 

Dr.  Whelpley  said  that,  before  adjournment,  he  wanted  to  move  that  this 
Association  extend  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  "to  our  friends  and 
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other  members  from  Cuba,  who    have  been  with    us  during    our  dehberations." 
Mr.  Meissner  seconded  this  motion. 

President  Day  said  he  knew  that  all  were  of  one  mind  upon  Mr.  W'helpley's 
motion ;  that  it  had  been  the  subject  of  remark  before  the  meeting  that  the  repre- 
sentatives from  Cuba  were  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation  for  their  at- 
tendance at  so  great  a  distance  from  home,  as  also  for  their  evidences  of  interest 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  its  welfare— an  interest  which  he 
hoped  would  continue,  and  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  in  Havana.  He  invited  further  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Mayo  said  that,  in  seconding  this  motion,  it  seemed  to  him  that  pharmacists 
should  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make  this  Association  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  name,  truly  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association — an  association  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  or  even  to  the  possessions  of  the  United  States,  but 
an  association  embracing— as  had  been  described  by  a  distinguished  gentleman  on 
another  occasion — everything  distinctively  American ;  from  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
to  the  Southern  Cross  and  from  the  rising  sun  on  the  east  to  the  setting  sun  on 
the  west.  He  said  he  was  sure  that  everyone  present  was  grateful  to  these 
Cuban  friends,  who  had  come  such  a  long  distance  and  taken  such  an  intelligent, 
helpful  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Association.  He  knew  that  all  would  be 
glad  to  see  them  again ;  and  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  second  this  resolu- 
tion, which  tended  to  encourage  attendance  from  other  sections  of  x\merica. 
The  motion  was  then  carried  by  a  unanimous  rising  vote. 

Prof.  Jose  P.  Alacan,  making  acknowledgment  for  himself  and  associates,  said 
he  was  sorry  he  did  not  speak  the  English  tongue  with  sufficient  facility  to  ex- 
press all  he  felt,  and  he  could  only  thank  the  members  for  the  action  they  had 
taken. 

Mr.  Ford  said  the  Association  had  taken  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the 
powerful  attractions  of  Denver  as  a  place  of  meeting,  in  that  so  large  a  part  of 
Havana's  population  should  have  come  here  at  this  time.  He  also  wanted  to  ex- 
press his  personal  appreciation  of  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen  in  this  city 
and  state.  While  on  this  subject  of  showing  what  Denver  could  do  as  a  place  of 
meeting  in  attracting  from  far  distances,  he  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  thirty-eight  states  of  the  Union  were  represented  at  this  meeting  and  he 
thought  this  w^as  about  as  large  a  representation  of  the  States  as  this  city  had  ever 
had.  He  also  commented  on  the  fact  that  there  were  more  new  members  made 
at  this  meeting  than  at  any  other  annual  meeting. 

President  Day  said  he  was  sure  that  all  agreed  with  Mr.  Ford  that  this  had 
been  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  enjoyable  meetings  the  Association  had  ever  had. 
The  entertainments  particularly  were  greatly  enjoyed,  and  the  business  sessions 
had  been  facilitated,  not  only  by  the  commodious  quarters  afforded,  but  very 
much  so  by  the  weather  conditions.  The  Denver  people,  he  said,  certainly 
seemed  to  have  "the  right  stand-in"  with  the  weather  man. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  South  Dakota,  said  that  resolutions  of  thanks  had  been  passed 
to  the  Local  Committee,  and  even  the  weather  and  the  atmosphere  had  come  in 
for  compliment,  and  he  thought  it  was  now^  time  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the 
ladies  of  Denver,  and  their    splendid  work  in  contributing  to  the  pleasure  of  this 
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meeting.  He  moved,  therefore,  a  vote  of  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  kind 
interest  the  ladies  of  Denver  had  taken  in  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  dele- 
gates to  this  convention.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Claus  and  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  Anderson  then  moved  that  the  convention  now  adjourn  sine  die.  This  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Mr.  Scoville  and  carried,  and  the  Association  stood  ad- 
journed, to  meet  next  year  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1911-12. 
(Third  Session.^) 

The  third  session  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
for  1911-12  was  held  Monday,  August  19,  1912,  at  9  a.  m.,  at  the  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver,  Chairman  Eberle  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Godding,  Rusby,  Utech,  Remington,  Beal,  England,  Eberle, 
Koch,  Whelpley,  Asher,  Richtmann,  Berger,  Wallace,  Clark  and  Day. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  and  the  Council  Letters  for  1911-12  hav- 
ing been  published  in  the  Journal,  the  reading  of  the  same  was  on  motion  dis- 
pensed with. 

By  Motion  No.  31  (Council  Letter  No.  14,  Feb.  26)  Chairman  Eberle  was  di- 
rected to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the  Association,  of  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  National  Legislation  was  to  be  the  Chairman,  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  closer  cooperation  between  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  and  other  pharmaceutical  organizations  in  matters  of  legislation 
affecting  pharmacy ;  and  he  appointed  the  following  "Committee  on  Cooperation 
in  Pharmaceutical  Legislation :"  W.  S.  Richardson,  Chairman,  H.  P.  Hynson  and 
J.  H.  Beal. 

H.  P.  Hynson  having  declined  to  serve  on  the  committee,  Chairman  Eberle, 
under  date  of  July  24,  1912,  advised  your  Secretary  that  he  had  appointed  John 
C.  Wallace  in  place  of  Mr.  Hynson,  and  that  he  had  accepted  the  appointment. 

John  C.  Wallace  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  on 
Pharmaceutical  Legislation  concerning  the  conference  had  with  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
at  its  Niagara  Falls  (1911)  meeting. 

J.  H.  Beal  moved,seconded  by  J.  P.  Remington,  that  Mr.  Wallace  be  asked 
to  prepare  an  outline  of  a  program  for  a  legislative  conference  to  be  held  between 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  other  bodies  during  the  ensuing 
year,  the  outline  to  be  reported  to  the  Council  at  a  later  session.    Motion  carried. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  was  then  read,  as  follows : 

REPORT    OF    THE    SECRETARY    OF    THE    COUNCIL. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Council: 

Gentlemen — The  Council  has  held  two  meetings  and  has  transacted  business  by  mail  since 
the  Boston   (1911)   meeting. 

Twenty-three  Council  Letters  have  been  issued,  covering  fifty-two  pages  and  conveying 
forty-seven  motions. 

The  members  elected  during  the  year  to  date  number  379.  The  largest  number  previously 
elected  was  407  in  1911. 


^The  first  and  second  sessions  of  the  Council  for  1911-12  were  held  at  Boston,  Aug.  17-19, 
1911. 
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A  synopsis  of  the  minutes  of  the  Council  will  be  submitted  and  become  a  part  of  the 
published  records.  The  minutes  up  to  July  6,  1912  (Council  Letter  No.  22),  have  been 
published  in  the  Journal. 

The  membership  of  the  Council  now  numbers  thirty-five  of  these  thirteen  are  Branch 
representatives. 

Two  members  of  the  Council  have  passed  away  during  the  year,  George  H.  Hitchcock, 
Council  member  from  the  New  York  Branch,  and  Henry  Biroth,  Honorary  President  of  the 
Association. 

Three  members  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1912-13  elected  by  mail  in  November  last  were : 
Wm.  C.  Alpers,  Fabius  C.  Godbold  and  Lucius  E.  Sayre. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.   England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 
August  12,  1912. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Beal  the  following  Committee  on  Credentials  was  appointed 
by  Chairman    Eberle :    J.  A.  Koch,  P.  H.  Utech  and  Charles  E.  Caspari. 

Applications  for  membership  from  Nos.  332  to  379  inclusive  were  received 
and  on  motion  elected.    The  names  of  the  applicants  Avere: 

No.  332.  Chas.  H.  Achelphol,  1201  State  street,  Quincy,  111. 

No.  333.  Geo.  B.  Topping,  61  Parsons  avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

No.  334.  Philip  August  Schlumberger,  122  Broadway,  Denison,  la. 

No.  335.  Ingewald  A.  Anderson,  Dow  City,  la. 

No.  336.  Edwin  Thomas  Thompson,  911  West  Seventh  street,  Sioux  City,  la. 

No.  337.  William  D.  Jones,  107  E.  Bay  street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

No.  338.  Edwin  Massa  Norton,  502  Florida  avenue,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

No.  339.  Macon  Thornton,  Ormond,  Fla. 

No.  340.  W.  J.  Maloy,  White  Springs,  Fla. 

No.  341.  Ernst  Bilhuber,  care  Knoll  &  Co.,  45  John  street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

No.  342.  Frederick  Clinton  Dodds,  State  House,  Springfield,  111. 

No.  343.  Sidney  Hauenstein,  Bluffton,  O. 

No.  344.  Richard  J.  Messing,  296  Sibley  street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

No.  345.  John  A.  :\Iahaffy,  652  E.  89th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 

No.  346.  August  Frank,  408  Main  street,  "Town  of  Union,"  Weehawken  P.  O.,  N.  J. 

No.  347.  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Carbonell,  Yaguajay,  Cuba. 

No.  348.  Berthold  James  Kremer,  88  S.  Main  street.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

No.  349.  Charles  Adam  Keim,  115  W.  Mifflin  street,  Madison,  Wis. 

No.  350.  Walter  G.  Williams,  Charlotte  C.  H.,  Va. 

No.  351.  John  E.  Jackson,  Tazewell,  Va. 

No.  352.  Charles  Dunsmore  Fox,  202  Commerce  St.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

No.  353.  John  J.  Buehler,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

No.  354.  Clyde  Francis  Hughes,  1603  6th  avenue,  Altoona,  Pa. 

No.  355.  Joseph  Edward  Bumbera,  1213  Washington  avenue,  Braddock,  Pa. 

No.  356.  Charles  Raymond  Wambaugh,  1122  Ross  avenue,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

No.  357.  Moses    Montgomery,    Sgt.    Hosp.    Corps,    U.    S.    A.,    Fort    San    Pedro,    Iloilo,, 

Panay,  P.  I. 

No.  358.  Thomas  Ramsay  Taylor,  Park  and  Brambleton  avenues,  Norfolk,  Va. 

No.  359.  Henry  Cordes,  1301  Curtis  street,  Denver,  Col. 

No.  360.  Miss  Zoe  Coats,  box  185  University  Station,  Seattle,  Wash. 

No.  361.  Garrett  Byrnes,  21  Maplewood  avenue,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

No.  262.  Lloyd  Egbers,  601  Main  street,  P.  O.  Box  103,  Canon  City,  Col. 

No.  363.  William  O.  Scholtz,  1001  16th  street,  Denver,  Col. 

No.  364.  William  Kirk  Van  Liew,  Akron,  Col. 

No.  365.  Winfield  Scott  Payne,  1013  10th  avenue,  Denver,  Col. 

No.  366.  Samuel  Theodore  Hensel,  1440  Washington  street,  Denver,  Col. 

No.  367.  Mathew  Whipple,  3808  Lexington  street,  Chicago,  111. 

No.  368.  Geo.  M.  Andrews,  Nos.  9  and  11  N.  Main  street,  Woodstown,  X.  J. 

No.  369.  Robert  Allen  Hamilton,  Colorado  avenue,  Sugar  City,  Col. 

No.  370.  Corliss  Duflfey  Charles,  123  S.  Logan  street,  Denver,  Col. 

No.  37L  W.  I.  Hess,  818  Bridge  street,  Humboldt,  Kan. 

No.  372.  William   Boyd   Campbell,   1415   Court   Place,   Denver,   Col. 

No.  373.  Carl   C.   Weimer,  2247   Curtis   street,   Denver,   Col. 

No.  374.  Herbert  M.  Snider,  1114  Logan  street,  Denver,  Col. 

No.  375.  Gus  C.  Kendall,  4  S.  22d  avenue.  Meridian,  Miss. 

No.  376.  Walter  Ferdinand  Meyer,  Denver  Col. 

No.  377.  Walter  Frances  Wohlfarth,  117  Eighth  avenue.  Homestead,  Pa. 

No.  378.  Lawrence  John  Miller,  610  Park  street.  North,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

No.  379.  David  Ralph  McMonigle,  3330  Fleming  avenue,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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The  following  letter  from  the  Chemists'  Club  of  New  York,  addressed  to  C. 
Lewis  Diehl  and  referred  to  the  Council  was  read : 

Prof.  C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Louisville,  Ky. : 

Dear  Sir — At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Albert  Plaut,  I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  volumes 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  missing  from  our  set. 
We  lack:    1-7;  9-13;  41;  45;  50;  52  et  seq. 

If  you  can  help  us  to  get  any  or  all  of  these  for  the  club  library,  you  will  be  conferring  a 
great  benefit. 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.  D.  Berolzheimer, 
Librarian  Chemists'  Club,  New  York. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Remington,  seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  the  request  was 
granted  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  unduly  depleting  the  stock  of  Pro- 
ceedings. 

The  following  proposal  for  a  message  of  greeting  to  the  International  Phar- 
maceutical Federation,  presented  by  J.  P.  Remington,  was  read : 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  congratulates  the  Federation  Internationale 
Pharmaceutique  upon  the  work  which  it  is  doing  for  scientific  pharmacy  in  raising  the  stan- 
dard of  pharmaceutical  education,  advancing  needful  legislation,  and  improving  the  status  of 
pharmacists  and  chemists  throughout  the  world. 

This  Association,  numbering  over  twenty-five  hundred  members  in  America,  pledges  its 
support  to  the  Federation  Internationale  Pharmaceutique  in  all  movements  which  will  elevate 
pharmacy. 

We  desire  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  your  body,  and  we  tender  you  our  best  wishes 
for  the  success  of  your  Federation. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Beal,  seconded  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  the  proposed  message 
of  greeting  was  approved. 

A  telegram  from  George  F.  Payne  expressing  his  regrets  at  not  being  able  to 
attend  the  meeting  was  read. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Beal,  seconded  by  J.  C.  Wallace,  F,  R.  Eldred  was  elected 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Scientific  Papers;  and,  on  motion  of  H.  M. 
Whelpley,  seconded  by  Chas.  E,  Caspari,  F.  W.  Nitardy  was  made  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Section  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and  Dispensing 

On  motion  of  P.  H.  Utech,  seconded  by  W.  B.  Day,  C.  A.  Mayo  was  made 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Historical  Section. 

J.  H.  Beal  submitted  the  following  proposal  to  establish  a  House  of  Delegates. 
(See  September  Journal,  p.  928.) 

After  being  read  as  a  whole,  the  resolutions  were  read  and  discussed  seriatim. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Beal,  seconded  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  the  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  referred  to  the  Association. 

The  General  Secretary  made  a  statement  regarding  the  stock  of  Proceedings 
of  the  Association.     It  was  as  follows : 

report  on  proceedings  and  historical  documents  in  the  hands  of  the  general  secretary. 

The  proceedings  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Secretary,  including  bound  and  unbound 
copies,  and  the  index  to  the  first  50  volumes  are  contained  in  65  packing  cases  and  are,  in 
accordance  with  instructions,  stored  in  the  building  of  the  former  Scio  College  of  Pharmacj-, 
at  Scio,  O.  Historical  documents,  such  as  albums,  old  account  books,  bound  volumes  of  ap- 
plications for  membership  and  bound  volumes  of  the  earlier  meetings  of  the  society  written 
in  longhand,  etc.,  etc.,  are  contained  in  packing  cases  and  are  stored  at  the  same  place. 

Upon  these  there  are  two  policies  of  insurance  of  $1,500  each,  for  three  years. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  present  Secretary's  service,  advertisements  and  notices  of 
the  proceedings  have  been  constantly  carried  in  the  former  Bulletin  and  the  present  Journal, 
but  notwithstanding  the  great  value  of  these  volumes,  the  sale  to  date  has  been  extremely 
small,  amounting  in  eleven  months  to  only  $98.31. 
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Some  time  during  the  past  winter  Prof.  J.  U.  Lloyd  made,  on  behalf  of  the  Lloyd  Library 
of  Cincinnati,  a  proposition  to  care  for  and  utilize  the  stock  of  proceedings,  which  proposi- 
tion, on  the  request  of  the  General  Secretary,  was  later  reduced  to  writing  and  is  submitted 
herewith. 

In  case  the  submitted  proposition  should  find  favor  with  the  Council,  it  would  probably 
be  well  to  modify  it  so  that  a  minimum  of  10  volumes  for  any  year  shall  always  be  kept 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  Association.  And  also  that  the  Lloyd  Library  shall  receive  and 
store,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Association,  historical  and  other  material  for  which  the 
Association  does  not  at  present  possess  any  other  proper  repository. 

J.  H.  Beal,  General  Secretary. 

Scio,  Ohio,  Aug.  6,  1912. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Lloyd  Library  was  then  read  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Publication : 

Cincinnati,  O.,  February  29,  1912. 
Professor  J.  H.  Bed,  Scio,  Ohio: 

Dear  Professor  Beal:  I  have  had  your  letter  of  February  13  under  consideration  for 
some  time  in  order  to  formulate  a  definite  plan.  Just  at  present  we  have  under  construction 
a  new  warehouse  which  we  expect  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  about  three  months  and 
then  we  will  be  in  position  to  enter  definitely  into  an  arrangement  with  your  society  that 
we  think  will  be  agreeable  to  yourselves. 

1st.  We  will  take  charge  of  all  the  publications  issued  by  your  society  in  annual  form 
and  will  attend  to  the  addressing  and  distributing  to  your  members  as  well  as  the  exchange 
list. 

2d.  The  Lloyd  Library  will  take  charge  of  the  present  stock  of  back  numbers  of  the 
Proceedings,  systematically  arrange,  list  and  store  them,  and  send  them  out  as  directed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

3d.  The  Lloyd  Library  will  assume  all  expense  of  correspondence,  addressing  and  dis- 
tributing of  said  publication,  but  the  expense  of  carriage  must  be  borne  by  your  Associa- 
tion if  they  be  sent  prepaid.  Foreign  exchanges  will  be  distributed  through  the  agency  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  as  now  arranged  for  Lloyd  Library  publications, 
and  there  will  be  no  expense  in  connection  with  them. 

4th.  The  exchange  list  is  to  be  placed  in  our  hands  and  we  will  attend  to  the  correspon- 
dence and  enter  into  exchange  relations  in  the  name  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  So- 
ciety with  all  associations  of  a  similar  nature  throughout  the  world  where  it  is  possible  to 
arrange  an  exchange,  your  Association  to  furnish  not  less  than  one  hundred  (100)  copies 
of  your  annual  publication  to  be  used  for  exchange  purpose. 

5th.  All  publications  received  on  exchange  account  will  be  sent  to  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  but  are  finally  to  be  incorporated  in  the  Lloyd 
Library  and  become  a  part  of  the  Lloyd  Library. 

6th.  The  Lloyd  Library  will  on  request  supply  to  the  editors  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  copies  of  such  exchanges  as  they  may  desire  and  in  addition  any  jour- 
nals that  may  be  received  by  the  Lloyd  Library,  such  publications  to  be  returned  to  our 
library  ENTIRE  AND  UNCUT. 

Negotiations  are  under  way  and  most  assuredly  will  be  consummated  with  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  this  city,  for  the  Lloyd  Library  to  take  charge  of  their  publications  and 
their  exchange  department  and  systematically  preserve  the  publications  on  our  shelves.  As 
this  deal  with  the  Natural  History  Society  will  no  doubt  be  consummated  within  the  next 
few  weeks  and  the  labor  involved  will  take  the  time  of  our  librarian  of  the  next  three  or 
four  months,  we  will  not  be  in  position  to  consummate  our  arrangement  with  your  society 
until  this  matter  has  been  cleaned  up  and  our  new  warehouse  has  been  completed.  We 
judge  however,  that  by  the  first  of  June  we  will  be  able  to  enter  into  definite  arrangement 
with  your  Association  if  it  is  agreeable  to  you. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Lloyd  Library. 

Moved  by  H.  H.  Rusby,  seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  that  the  Association  be 
requested  to  ask  members  to  donate  certain  volumes  of  Proceedings  necessary 
to  complete  the  sets  of  proceedings  owned  by  the  Association,  the  numbers  de- 
sired to  be  published  in  the  Journal.    Motion  carried. 

A  summary  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read  by  H.  M.  Whelpley. 

A  letter  from  Otto  Raubenheimer  proposing  the  name  of  Prof.  Hermann 
Schelenz,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association  was 
read. 
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J.  H.  Beal  moved,  seconded  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  that  Hermann  Schelenz  be 
elected  an  honorary  member.    The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Publication  was  then  presented  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Council: 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Association  made  at  the  Boston  (1911)  meeting, 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  been  issued  since  January  last, 
along  the  lines  directed  by  the  Association;  3000  copies  having  been  printed  monthly.  The 
number  of  reading  pages  for  the  first  six  issues  was  656,  or  about  110  pages  in  each  issue. 
It  was  originally  thought  that  64  pages  of  reading  matter  would  be  sufficient,  and  the  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  cost  of  Journal  submitted  at  the  Boston  (1911)  meeting  was  based  on 
this  number;  but  the  large  number  of  papers  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  and  the  local 
branches,  together  with  the  many  other  papers  submitted  to  the  Journal,  made  the  increase 
of  reading  pages  imperative. 

COST  OF  THE  JOURNAL. 

The  cost  of  the  Journal  for  the  first  six  months  of  1912  (including  the  salary  of  the 
editor)  was  $2,985.62,  and  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  of  non-members  and  advertise- 
ments was  $1,631.20,  making  a  net  cost  of  $1,354.12,  or  about  $2,700  a  year. 

The  estimated  approximate  cost  of  the  Journal  for  1912,  made  at  the  Boston  (1911)  meet- 
ing by  your  Committee  on  Publication,  was  $6,500,  representing  a  cost  of  $3,250  for  six 
months. 

The  Year  Book  for  1911  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  if  this  be  printed  in  the  Journal, 
its  cost  (including  the  salary  of  the  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy)  will  be  (as 
shown  later)  about  $2,700,  and  this  added  to  $2,700  (the  cost  of  the  Journal)  will  amount 
to  $5,400. 

The  cost  of  the  Proceedings  and  Report  during  the  past  three  years  have  averaged  over 
$7,000  a  year. 

Advertisements — The  returns  obtained  from  advertisements  have  been  much  larger  than 
we  thought  probable  at  the  Boston  (1911)  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  have  made 
possible  the  increased  size  of  the  Journal  over  that  originally_  intended.  We  feel  that  we 
have  given  an  equivalent  to  our  advertisers,  and  we  appreciate  their  cordial  and  hearty 
support. 

Exceeding  care  has  been  used  in  accepting  advertisements.  Rules  of  Censorship  havmg 
been  adpoted  and  a  Committee  on  Censorship  appointed.     These  rules  are  as  follows : 

RULES   OF  CENSORSHIP. 

1.  All  contracts  for  advertising  are  accepted  subject  to  revocation  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Publication  Committee. 

2.  No  advertisement  will  be  accepted  for  any  article  or  service  the  sale  or  furnishing  of 
which  is  illegal  in  the  state  of  publication,  or  in  any  state  in  which  the  Journal  circulates. 

3.  Advertisements  Avill  not  be  accepted  for  articles  belonging  to  the  class  of  preparations 
commonly  known  as  patent  medicines,  nor  for  any  medicinal  preparation  advertised  directly 
to  the  laity,  or  which  is  advertised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  self-medication. 

4.  Copy  which  is  vulgarly  or  extravagantly  worded,  or  which  makes  extravagant  claims 
of  therapeutic  virtues  will  not  be  accepted. 

5.  No  advertisement  will  be  accepted  which  by  intent  or  inference  would  result  in  de- 
ceiving, defrauding  or  misleading  the  reader. 

Details  as  to  advertising  and  advertising  receipts  will  be  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  in  his  report;  and  also  details  of  contract  made  for  printing  the  Journal  for  1912. 
The  best  and  most  satisfactory  bid  for  printing  the  Journal  was  that  of  the  Stoneman  Press 
Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  which  the  contract  for  1912  was  awarded. 

COPYRIGHTING   JOURNAL. 

It  has  been  decided  not  to  copyright  the  Journal,  at  least  for  the  present,  unless  exigencies 
require  it;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  some  pharmaceutical  journals  publish  our  papers 
without  credit  to  the  Journal,  simply  stating  "read  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  A.  Ph.  A." 
or  before  such  and  such  a  local  branch.  That  they  are  copied  directly  from  the  Journal  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  they  include  all  the  changes  made  by  the  editor  in  editing  the  copy. 
It  may  become  necessary  for  self-preservation  to  copyright  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  as 
is  done  by  the  Journal  of  the  A.  M.  A.  and  other  journals. 

REPRINTS. 

Regarding  reprints  of  articles  published  in  the  Journal,  your  Committee  has  adopted  the 
following  rule: 

"That  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  copies  of  reprints,  without  cover,  be  supplied  to  authors 
of  papers  involving  research  work,  provided  request  for  the  same  is  made  before  the  type  is 
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distributed,  and  that  reprints,  in  excess  of  o^ehund-e^eopies    or  reprints  with  cover  sl,all 
be  charged  for  at  the  rates  given  on  page  507  oi  the  May,  lyi^,  jounid 


YEAR  BOOK. 


M    ,  .1    .     f  tu^  Rr.<:tnn   dQll^   meeting  it  was  decided  to  publish  a  yearly 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  ^^^^ton  UJli     meeimt  pharmacy  as  published  in  the 

volume  covering  the  work  of  the  Report  "'^  ^^^  P;°g'^?\'  the  firsrvolume,  "early  in  1912," 

former  Proceedings;  and  it  ^^^  decided    also  ^pubhsh  the  hrst  ^^'^^       /^^  ^^^^^s. 

covering  the  period  from  J""^  S^'-l^^^^hV  C '"^t^uUon  an^^^  Geographical  Roll  and 

Il;;Lt^^;jti:^Trembers!'oters  fn^^omre^s,  General  Rules,  etc.,   (as  required  by 

'^^:'ll^^^t  ^ri^li:^  volume,the  "Y.ar  Boo.  of  the  American 

Pharmaceutical  Association,"  or  "Year  Book,  A.  Ph.  A. 

STATUS    OF  YEAR   BOOK.  ,     ,  •   .  ,-,    .„„    .t,« 

r  .1      T>     r.r-*-  ^r,  ti-i,^  Prnoress  of  Pharmacy   (which  constitutes  tne 

ceived  by  the  Gene^^J^f  "'T^idon  nVII)   Edward  Kremers  moved,  seconded  by  AH. 
In  Council  Letter  No.  20   (.Motion  ino.  l^J  .         .   Meeting  the  question  of  publishing 

SHii'd^  ^S'lptlS  rlt^-pUrrof^pt:^.?^^^  be  added  to  the  editorial 

''fhifmod/n'relved  a  majority  of  affirmative  votes  of  the  Council  members,  and  but  five 
"ifrrL^iSu-of  the  action  of  the  Council  the  General  Secretary  gf  ^^e  A  oda^don  was 
^'l^Ar:i:^^^n^'Z^'^^t2^  ^outd  KoL^thLoughl?  considered  at  the 
Denver   (1912)   meeting.  .^urnalizing  the  year  book.  .       ,  .      ,     ,  ,  .  , 

The  suggestion  has  been^-dLT.  the  Year  Book  for  1911^ 

hands  of  the  members  almost  ^^^<l"'^t'>;/,^o0^or  500  S"es  S  8  point  composition,  or  about 
would  probably  "ot  amount  to  more  than  400  or  oOO  pa  es  p  ^  separate  vol- 

100  pages  additiona    '^^^'''''  ^l^^J'^'l^^^^^^  issued  as  supple- 

ume.  Then  in  1913  the  Report  o^.^f  J^^ogress  ot  rnar  y  number.  The  sub  ect  of 
ments  to  the  Journal,  w'lth  the    offi^^^^^ata,  etc.,  m  the  December  n^  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

journalizing  the  Year  Book    or  Report  on  ^he  -^J-o^^  ar^meS  in  favor  of  a  sep- 

careful  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Publication.      Ihyr^^^^  ^^^  sentiment 

arate  yearly  volume  is,  mainly  ^J^^^^  ^^^^f  Ihe'anmSl  volur^e  would  be  a  detriment,  in 
is  worth  what  it  costs.  While  the  cessation  oy  .  journal  if  the  additional  money  was 
some  respects,  the    grea  ly^enhanced    v^lue    of  the  Journal    n 

Sfg'ove?  Sr^as  r  e'^slale  ^a'„d'"p°ostaIe^V;°r-proceedin.s  was  ,.03..  in 
1907,  $602.12  in  1908,  and  $684.90  in  1909. 

cost    of    year   book.  ,  ,•      .  XI.        ^f 

j^%sK^?  p»;j^  ^fSiiSSiroSHSri: 

We  have  obtained  quota  ions  from  printers    and  on  tne  Da  is  o  ^^^  .^ 

would  cost  $1210  for  pnntmg  2500  <^^P''.'  fJ^.l^Ts  Jor^rua^  h^^^  full  cloth,  let- 

i-St-  r;irorhrexfA";apei^4^7^^^  rk-lThiTe^s'ti^ate  does  not  include  the 
salary  of  the  Reporter  on  the  P^^f;;^^^;  P^-f^J^^TSjcct  matter  of  2500  copies  of  the  Year 
Bo?kfn%f;oi  r-^pe^rf  .r/%^/Vr)"f.r/,  K'r."c^^  le  ^^.^ /--/-,  or  $800  for 
STpages    and  this' with  $50  for  second  ^ss  postage  wouM^t  ^^^^ 

To  print  3000  copies  of  a  fO  page  book    or    o  PJ^^"/^  ^^^^paTerp  ess  work  and  postage, 
no  more  for  composition    b"t  would  cost  slighU^   extra  tor  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^_ 

To  print  3000  copies  of  a  500  or  600  page  dook  j^ouiu 
position  with  extra  cost  for  paper    press  work  a"d  postage^  probably  over  $1000,  if 

l^s'nb'iect^^f  T'k:^BS'^:il^S^:l^l^^''^^^  o^f  b'ein.^nbiished  as  a 
separate  volume. 
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PUBLICATION    OF    YEAR    BOOK. 

Your  Committee  on  Publication  therefore  recommends  (l)  that  the  "Year  Book,"  so- 
called,  be  published  with  the  Journal,  either  in  10  point  or  8  point  composition,  as  deemed 
best  by  the  Committee  on  Publication;  (2)  that  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy 
covering  the  period  from  June  30,  1910  to  December  31,  1911,  be  published  in  the  last  four 
issues  of  the  Journal  for  1912,  and  (3)  that  the  December  (1912)  issue  of  the  Journal  con- 
tain the  official  data  and  index. 

NATIONAL  FORMULARY. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  subject  matter  of  this  book  be  given  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  National  Formulary.  The  latter  are  fram- 
ing legal  standards,  and  should  not  call  their  labors  completed  until  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  every  formula  submitted  is  entirely  practicable  and  that  the  book  will  meet  every 
legal  requirement.  This  means  delay,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be  possible  to  publish 
the  National  Formulary  at  a  reasonably  early  date.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  your  Committee 
that  it  would  be  better  to  delay  its  publication  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  publication  of 
the  ninth  revision  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

With  reference  to  the  printing  and  the  sale  of  the  National  Formulary  it  would  pay  the 
Association  to  have  this  work  carried  on  by  some  publishing  house,  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  U.  S.  P.  is  handled.  It  would  save  detail  in  the  handling  of  accounts  to 
have  the  printing  of  the  book  and  the  agency  for  its  sale  in  the  same  hands,  but  it  would  be 
easier  to  keep  track  of  sales  if  one  firm  manufactures  and  the  other  sells.  Each  copy  of 
the  book  issued  should  have  a  label  with  serial  number. 

USE   OF   TEXT   OF  N.    F. 

In  January,  1912  the  Druggists  Circular  made  application  to  the  Council  for  permission 
"to  publish  a  commentary  on  the  various  formulas  contained  in  the  work  of  N.  F.,  some- 
what as  the  authors  of  the  dispensatories  have  published  comments  on  the  text  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia and  to  quote  extensively  from  the  book."  The  request  caused  extended  discuss- 
ion in  the  Council,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication.  The  latter  felt, 
however,  that  the  subject  was  of  such  importance,  in  fixing  a  precedent,  that  it  should  be 
discussed  by  the  Council  in  actual  session  at  the  Denver  (1912)  meeting,  and  it  was  so  de- 
cided. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  similar  question  has  been  considered  by  the 
"Committee  on  the  Use  of  U.  S.  P.  Text"  with  reference  to  the  use  of  the  text  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  report  was  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  under  date  of  July  17,  1912. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  we  have  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
this  report. 

The  recommendations  of  this  committee  were : 

(1)  That  medical  and  pharmaceutical  journals  and  periodical  publications  be  permitted 
to  publish  such  portions  of  the  text  as  may  be  necessary  for  proper  comment  without  the 
payment  of  compensation,  provided  such  publication  of  the  text  shall  not  be  such  that  a 
series  of  the  periodical  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  Pharmacopccia  itself. 

(2)  That  where  portions  only  of  the  text  are  used  as  (a)  in  works  which  make  a  literal 
reproduction  of  the  titles  and  botanical  description  but  do  not  reproduce  formulas  and  other 
data;  (b)  books  which  give  one  or  only  a  few  of  the  formulas  in  full;  (c)  books  which  do 
not  reproduce  the  text,  except  the  titles  and  the  more  important  data,  the  rates  of  compen- 
sation to  be  demanded  shall  be  the  same  as  those  established  for  the  Eighth  Revision. 

(3)  That  the  determination  of  the  class  to  which  such  books  belong  and  the  fixing  of 
the  amount  to  be  charged  therefor  shall  be  determined  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Board  from  samples  of  the  proposed  publication,  submitted  by  the  author  or  publisher. 

(4)  That  in  every  case  where  permission  is  granted  to  make  use  of  any  portion  of  the 
text  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  reverse  of  the  title  page  of  such  publication  shall  bear  an 
acknowledgment  that  such  permission  has  been  received  from  the  U.  S.  P.  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  that  neither  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  U.  S.  P.  Convention  is  responsible  for  any 
error  in  the  transcription  of  formulae  or  other  data. 

(5)  Whether  any  author  shall  be  permitted  to  republish  the  text  of  the  Pharmacopeia 
in  its  entirety,  as  in  the  Dispensatories,  and  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  demanded 
for  such  privilege  if  granted,  being  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  is  hereby  referred  back  to 
the  whole  Board  of  Trustees  for  full  discussion  and  determination." 

It  seems  to  your  Committee  on  Publication  that  the  conditions  that  should  obtain  in  the 
use  of  the  text  of  the  National  Formulary  should  be  similar  to  those  directed  for  the  use  of 
the  text  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  committee  so  recommends. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  the  text  of  the  National  Formulary  in  its  entirety,  your  com- 
mittee would  like  to  have  the  subject  discussed  and  determined  by  the  Council. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  W.  England, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Publication. 
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After  some  discussion  the  foregoing  report  was,  on  motion,  ordered  received, 
and  the  portions  relating  to  the  pubhcation  of  the  Year  Book  and  to  the  National 
Formulary  were  made  a  special  order  of  business  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council. 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr.  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  resolutions  which  had 
been  sent  him  by  the  members  of  the  Council  upon  his  services  to  the  Association 
as  General  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Beal  presented  an  abstract  of  his  report  as  General  Secretary  and  as 
Editor  of  the  Journal,  and  the  report  was  referred  without  discussion  to  the 
Association  in  General  Session. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Beal,  seconded  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  it  was  moved  that  the 
Council  meet  each  morning  of  the  convention  week  at  9  a.  m. 
Adjourned  until  Tuesday,  August  20,  1912. 

J.  W.  Engand,  Secretary. 

(Fourth  Session  of  the  Council.) 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Council  for  1911-12  was  held  August  20,  1912,  at 
9  A.  M.,  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Chairman  Eberle  presiding: 

Present :  Messrs.  Beal,  Asher,  Eberle,  Wallace,  Godding,  Clark,  Caspari,  Koch, 
Whelpley,  Berger,  Remington,  LaPierre,  Richtmann  and  England. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Richard  Swartz  was  granted  permission  by  the  Council  to  exhibit  drug  cabinets 
in  the  registration  room. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Beal,  seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  permission  was  granted 
to  the  pharmaceutical  press  to  print  the  addresses  of  the  ofificers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  reports  of  the  Association's  Section  and  Council  meetings  without 
Avaiting  for  their  prior  appearance  in  the  Journal. 

After  a  general  discussion,  on  motion  of  J.  P.  Remington,  seconded  by  Philip 
Asher,  it  was  decided  to  publish  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  cover- 
ing the  period  from  June  30,  1910,  to  December  31,  1911,  with  the  official  data, 
etc.,  as  a  separate  volume  or  Proceedings  (Volume  59,  1911),  and  also,  that  future 
Reports  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy  be  published  monthly  in  the  Journal,  be- 
ginning January,  1913. 

The  subject  of  the  use  of  the  text  of  the  National  Formulary  by  periodicals  and 
text  books  was  next  considered. 

The  Council  decided  that  the  publication  of  the  entire  book  of  the  National 
Formulary  with  or  without  comments  should  be  prohibited  and,  also  that  the 
Council  permit  a  partial  reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  N.  F.  by  periodicals  and 
text  books,  such  as  could  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  National  FormuIar)% 
under  a  compensation  to  the  Association  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  text  to 
be  used ;  the  amount  to  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  Council. 

On  motion,  Hugh  Craig  was  made  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Section  on  Com- 
mercial Interests,  and  F.  P.  Stroup  was  made  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Scientific 
Section. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  was  received  and  approved. 
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Applications  from  Nos.  380  to  393  inclusive  were  received  and  favorably  acted 
upon. 

No.  380.  Ovid  B.  Lewark,  2491  Sheridan  Blvd.,  Denver,  Col. 

No.  381.  Charles  S.  Woods,  M.  D.,  Eli  Lilly  and  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

No.  382.  Hugh  Bennett  Secheverell,  3658  Navajo  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

No.  383.  Fred  Abram  Brink,  106  N.  4th  St.,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

No.  384.  William  D.  Dick,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

No.  385.  John  J.  Ackerman,  Hendley,  Neb. 

No.  386.  J.  George  Bunch,  Beloit,  Kansas. 

No.  387.  Wilbur  G.  Myers,  1680  Steele  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

No.  388.  Elbert  C.Kagy,  3931  6th  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

No.  389.  Miss  Anna  Babette  Schlumberger,  Denison,  Iowa. 

No.  390.  Arthur  Earl  Stevenson,  1539  Vermont  St.,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

No.  391.  Hugh  Cornelius  Muldoon,  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  392.  Kenneth-Cambus  Robbins,  500  East  First  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

No.  393.  E.  D.  Clarkson,  Refugio,  Texas. 

A  letter  was  read  from  W.  R.  White,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  regretting  his  in- 
ability to  be  present  at  the  Denver  meeting. 
Adjourned  until  Wednesday,  August  21,  1912. 

J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

(Fifth  Session  of  the  Council.) 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Council  for  1911-12  was  held  August  21,  1912,  at 
9  A.  M.,  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Chairman  Eberle  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Eberle,  Asher,  Remington,  England,  Beal,  Whelpley,  Wal- 
lace, Godding  and  Berger. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  Unofficial  Drugs,  Chemical 
Products  and  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  was  presented,  and  on  motion  of  J. 
H,  Beal,  seconded  by  J.  P.  Remington,  it  was  referred  to  the  Joint  Session  of 
the  Committees  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Beal,  seconded  by  J.  G.  Godding,  L.  D.  Havenhill  was 
made  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Committees  on  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.,  and  E.  F.  Cook,  Acting  Secretary;  and  F.  T.  Gordon  was  made 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Section. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Drug  Reform  was  presented  to  the  Council 
and,  on  motion  of  Philip  Asher,  seconded  by  J,  H.  Beal,  it  was  referred  to  the 
general  session  of  the  Association. 

President  Godding  stated  he  had  received  a  personal  communication  from  the 
family  of  S'.  A.  D.  Sheppard,  in  which  the  statement  was  made  that  "Mr.  Shep- 
pard  would  like  you  to  give  a  warm  personal  greeting  to  his  many  friends  and 
say  that  he  is  with  them  in  interest  and  spirit  as  heartily  as  ever,  although  physi- 
cally unable  to  meet  them,  and  he  trusts  that  the  meeting  at  Denver  will  be  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  We  look  back  with 
great  pleasure  to  our  last  meeting  there  and  remember  the  cordial  reception  and 
entertainment  given  us." 

H.  M.  Whelpley  moved,  seconded  by  J.  G.  Godding,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council  send  Mr.  Sheppard  the  most  hearty  greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  most  active  member,  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Association. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  on  simplifying  the  work  of  the  general  sessions 
of  the  annual  meeting,  Edward  Kremers  Chairman,  was  received  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

J.  H.  Beal  read  a  communication  from  the  National  Association  of  Pharmaco- 
logists, asking  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  elect  representatives 
to  a  national  committee  consisting  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  N. 
A.  R.  D.  and  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  to  simplify  the 
State  Pharmacy  Laws,  and  submitting  resolutions  for  the  founding  of  a  National 
Apothecaries'  Home. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Beal,  seconded  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  the  communication  was 
received  and  ordered  filed. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  J.  H.  Beal  that  this  communication  and  the  prev- 
ious one  should  be  considered  by  the  House  of  Delegates  as  soon  as  organized. 
This  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  J.  G.  Godding,  seconded  by  J.  C.  Wallace,  the  traveling  expenses 
of  the  General  Secretary  in  his  visits  to  the  Local  Branches  and  in  traveling  from 
Scio  to  Columbus  and  return,  in  the  interest  of  the  Journal,  up  to  the  present 
time,  be  paid  by  the  Association. 

The  motion  was  approved,  the  appropriation  necessary  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  supplementary  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  was  presented  and 

approved. 

Adjourned.  J-  ^'  England,  Secretary. 

(Sixth  Session  of  the  Council.) 

The  sixth  session  of  the  Council  for  1911-12  was  held  August  22,^  1912,  at 
9  A.  M.,  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  Chairman  Eberle  presiding. 

Present:  Messrs.  Eberle,  Asher,  Remington,  England,  Beal,  Whelpley,  God- 
ding, Clark  and  Koch. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  additions  were  directed  to  be  made  to  the  list  of  accredited  dele- 
gates submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials : 

Miss  Kitty  W.  Harbord,  Salem,  Oregon ;  G.  Bachman,  John  Neilson  and  W. 
A.  Frost,  Minnesota ;  D.  F.  Jones,  of  Watertown,  South  Dakota ;  G.  C.  Kendal, 
Mississippi ;  C.  E.  Mollet,  Bozeman,  Montana  ;  G.  D.  Timmons,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ; 
E.  W.  Linton,  Valparaiso,  Ind. ;  L.  D.  Needham,  Fort  Worth,  Texas ;  and  Hugh 
Craig,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reported  its  approval  of  an  appropriation  to  pay 
traveling  expenses  of  General  Secretary  for  Branch  and  Journal  work. 

Applications  from  No.  394  to  401  inclusive  were  presented,  and  favorably  acted 

upon.    The  list  was: 

No   394  Walter  J.  Treadon,  2268  East  105th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

No".  395*.  Mrs.  Emily  K.  Hilton,  Socorro,  New  Mexico. 

No.  396.  Holton  Longnecker,  Rollinsville,  Col. 

No.  397.  Chas.  P.  Bauman,  216  Main  St.,  Sterhng,  Col. 

No   398.  Jose  Macias  y  Diaz,  F  No.  93A,  Vedado,  Gababa    Cuba. 

No    399.  Maria  Gonzalez  y  Llerena,  Jesus  del  Monte  518,  Habana,  Cuba. 

No    400.  Joyre  L.  Wunez,  Reina  115,  Habana,  Cuba. 

No    401  Emil  P.  Ferte,  1107  Agusta  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
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J.  H.  Beal  presented  amendment  to  Chapter  IV  of  the  Council  By-Laws  as 
follows :  "Amend  the  by-laws  of  the  Council  by  striking  out  the  whole  of  Chapter 
IV  relating  to  the  Council  Committee  on  Membership  and  changing  the  numbers 
of  the  remaining  chapters  of  the  by-laws;  also  by  striking  out  all  reference  to 
said  committee  in  other  sections  of  the  by-laws."    The  amendment  was  approved. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley  submitted  the  following  amendment  to  Chapter  VIII, 
Article  III  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Association : 

"Amend  Chapter  VIII,  Article  III  of  by-laws  of  Association  by  striking  out 
the  words  "three  successive  years"  and  substituting  therefor  "sixteen  successive 
months."    The  amendment  was  approved. 

J.  H.  Beal  presented  an  amendment  to  Chapter  VII,  Article  II,  as  follows : 
"Amend  Chapter  VII,  Article  II,  by  striking  out  the  word  "October"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "June."    The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Council  was  directed  to  send  to  C.  Lewis  Diehl  the 
greetings  and  best  wishes  of  the  Association. 

J.  C.  Wallace  made  a  verbal  report  upon  the  proposed  conference  of  phar- 
maceutical organizations  upon  pharmaceutical  legislation,  and  recommended  that 
such  a  conference  be  held  at  some  convenient,  central  place. 

J.  H.  Beal  moved,  seconded  by  J.  C.  Wallace,  (1)  that  the  Association  hereby 
calls  a  conference  to  be  made  up  of  delegates  from  the  various  national  phar- 
maceutical associations  to  consider  the  suject  of  legislation,  both  state  and  national, 
in  its  relation  to  pharmacy. 

(2)  That  the  General  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  invitations  to  each  of 
the  national  associations  requesting  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  such  confer- 
ence. 

(3)  That  such  conference  shall  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  some  time  prior 
to  Jan.  1,  1913. 

(4)  That  the  temporary  Chairman  of  the  Conference  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  the  General  Sec- 
retary shall  act  as  Temporary  Secretary  of  the  same. 

(5)  That  such  conference  shall  elect  its  own  permanent  officers,  and  after  its 
organization  shall  be  considered  as  representing  all  of  the  associations  sending 
delegates  to  the  same,  and  shall  not  be  considered  as  being  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  any  particular  organization. 

In  presenting  the  resolutions  Mr.  Beal  stated  that  they  had  been  prepared 
hurriedly  and  asked,  in  case  of  their  adoption,  that  he  be  pennitted  to  make  nec- 
essary changes  in  their  verbiage  but  not  changing  the  general  purport  of  the 
resolutions. 

The  permission  was  granted,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Applications  No.  402,  for  John  W.  Webb,  Main  St.,  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  was  pre- 
sented and  favorably  acted  upon. 

J.  H.  Beal  moved,  seconded  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  that  the  Association  place  on 
record  the  fact  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  so-called  souvenir  program  distri- 
buted at  the  present  meeting  as  official,  and  that  it  reiterates  the  standing  rule 
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that  no  advertising  in  the  official  program  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  per- 
mitted. Further,  that  no  program  containing  advertisements  shall  be  distributed 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association.     Carried. 

On  motion,  the  Council  for  1911-12  adjourned  sine  die. 

J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1912-13. 
(First  Session  of  the  New  Council.) 

The  first  session  of  the  Council  for  1912-13  was  held  August  22,  1912,  at  9:30 
A.  M.,  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver. 

Present:  Messrs.  Eberle,  England,  Whelpley,  Godbold,  Remington,  Pease, 
Wallace,  Asher,  Godding  and  Beal. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  and  E.  G.  Eberle  was 
made  temporary  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Remington,  seconded  by  F.  C.  Godbold,  E.  G.  Eberle  was 
made  Chairman,  H.  M.  Whelpley  putting  the  motion. 

On  motion  of  H.  M.  Whelpley,  seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  F.  C.  Godbold 
was  elected  Vice-Chairman. 

J.  P.  Remington  moved,  seconded  by  J.  G.  Godding,  that  J.  W.  England  be 
made  Secretary,  which  was  done. 

A  committee  on  nominations  for  the  committees  of  the  Council,  consisting  of 
E.  G.  Eberle  and  J.  W.  England,  was  appointed. 

On  motion  of  H.  M.  Whelpley,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Beal,  J.  O.  Burge  was  nomi- 
nated at  Local  Secretary  for  the  1913  meeting.    He  was  elected. 

J.  H.  Beal  moved,  seconded  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  that  the  following  appropria- 
tions be  made : 

(1)  $200  for  the  Special  Membership  Committee. 

(2)  $150  to  cover  deficiency  in  appropriation  for  Stenographers. 

(3)  $17.65  to  cover  deficiency  in  appropriation  for  Committee  on  National 
Legislation. 

These  appropriations  having  received  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee, 

were  voted  by  the  Council. 

Adjourned  until  August  24,  1912,  at  9  A.  M. 

J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 

(Second  Session  of  the  New  Council.) 

The  second  session  of  the  Council  for  1912-13  was  held  August  24,  1912,  at 
9:30  A.  M.,  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  Denver,  F.  C.  Godbold  presiding  in  place 
of  Chairman  Eberle,  who  was  unable  to  be  present. 

Present :  Messrs.  Koch,  Whelpley,  Day,  Clark,  Godbold,  Asher,  England,  God- 
ding, Pease,  Remington,  Ford,  Packard  and  Beal. 

The  minutes  of  preceding  meetings  were  read  and  approved. 
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A  petition  was  presented  for  the  establishment  of  a  Women's  Section  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  as  follows : 

Denver,  Colorado,  August  22,  1912. 
To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Council: 

The  undersigned  respectfully  request  your  approval  of  the  establishment  of  a  Women's 
Section  to  be  known  as  The  Women's  Section  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
in  the  nature  of  an  auxiliary,  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

In  view  of  the  late  period  of  our  request,  it  is  our  desire  that  the  Council  name  the  officers 
and  committees  for  the  temporary  organization,  in  order  that  the  new  section,  if  authorized, 
may  be  able  to  start  to  work  promptly  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Clarissa    May    Roehr.  Mrs.   H.    M.   Whelpley. 

Delia    Livingstone.  Mrs.  J.  W.  England. 

Hannah   B.    Seymour.  Mrs.  J.   G.   Godding. 

Anna  G.   Bagley.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Beal. 

Zada   M.   Cooper.  Mrs.    Charles   Holzhauer. 

J.  H.  Beal  moved,  seconded  by  Philip  Asher,  that  the  petition  be  granted,  and 
that  the  President  of  the  Association  appoint  the  temporary  officers  of  the  Section 
for  1912-13.    Motion  carried. 

H.  M.  Whelpley,  seconded  by  C.  A.  Mayo,  nominated  Thomas  F.  Main  as 
Honorary  President  of  the  Association.    He  was  elected. 

The  Report  of  the  Historian  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Historical  Sec- 
tion and  referred  by  the  latter  to  the  Council,  was  received  and  discussed.  (See 
Minutes  of  the  Section  on  Historical  Interests.) 

On  motion  of  C.  A.  Mayo,  seconded  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  it  was  moved  that 
the  Council  accepts  Edward  Kremers  resignation  with  sincere  regret  and  rec- 
ommends to  the  Association  the  passage  of  a  resolution  of  appreciation  to  Edward 
Kremers  for  his  years  of  valuable  sendee  as  Historian.     Motion  carried, 

J.  H.  Beal  moved,  seconded  by  Philip  Asher  that  Caswell  A.  Mayo  be  named 
as  Historian  to  succeed  Edward  Kremers.    He  was  elected. 

H,  M.  Whelpley  moved,  seconded  by  C.  A.  Mayo,  that  if  it  should  become  nec- 
essary to  remove  the  historical  matter  of  the  Association  now  stored  in  the  His 
torical  Building  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  that  it  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary 
to  be  stored  with  the  other  property  of  the  Association.    Carried. 

Philip  Asher  moved,  seconded  by  W.  B.  Day,  that  the  Register  used  at  the 
present  meeting  of  the  Association  by  the  Local  Committee  on  Arrangements, 
be  made  part  of  and  bound  with  the  Official  Register  of  the  Association.    Carried. 

Chairman  England,  of  the  Committee  on  Publication,  made  the  following  report 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Lloyd  Library  ofifer: 

To  the  Members  of  the  Council,  A.  Ph.  A. 

Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  the  Lloyd  Library  oflfer  it  will  be  noted  ^hat  all  publi- 
cations received  in  exchange  for  the  publications  of  our  Association  are  to  become,  ulti- 
mately, the  property  of  the  Lloyd  Library.  Is  this  wise?  If  we  ever  intend  to  have  a  per- 
manent library,  it  would  seem  better  to  keep  control  of  all  the  periodicals  and  text  books 
received. 

If  a  sales-agent  is  chosen  to  market  our  National  Formulary,  as  we  have  recommended 
to  the  Council,  in  our  annual  report,  he  would  probably  be  willing  to  handle  the  extra  busi- 
ness of  sending  out  the  other  publications  of  the  Association,  for  a  nominal  charge. 

The  offer  of  the  Lloyd  Library  to  loan  exchanges  can  doubtless  be  duplicated  elsewhere. 
Possibly,  the  St.  Louis  Library,  or  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  or  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  might  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
in  this  respect. 
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Your  Committee  on  Publication  suggests  that  this  matter  be  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee  on  Publication  with  power  to  act. 

In  addition,  whatever  is  done,  the  value  of  the  publications  stored  should  be  protected  by- 
proper  insurance. 

J.  W.  England, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Publication. 

On  motion  of  C.  A.  Mayo,  seconded  by  W.  B.  Day,  the  report  was  adopted. 

H.  M.  Whelpley  moved,  seconded  by  F.  C.  Godbold,  that  Local  Secretary  Burge 
be  made  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee  on  Arrangements,  with  power  to 
select  the  members  of  the  Local  Committee  on  Arrangements. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  House  of  Delegates  were  presented!  to  the 
Council. 

The  minutes  were,  as  follows: 

MINUTES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 
(First  Session.) 
The  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  formally  organ- 
ized August  21,  1912,  J.  W.  England  acting  as  temporary  chairman  and  W.  C.  Anderson  as 
temporary  secretary. 

Secretary  Anderson  called  the  roll  of  delegates.     The  following  responded: 
W.  A.  Puckner,  Chicago. 
Wm.  C.  Anderson,  New  York. 
Chas.  M.  Woodruff,  Detroit. 

Clarissa  M.  Roehr,  San  Francisco.  ] 

Ernest  Berger,  Tampa,  Fla. 
G.  Henry  Sohrbeck,  Moline,  111. 
Gus  Lindvall,  Moline,  111. 

Zada  M.  Cooper,  Iowa  City.  ■ 

W.  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City. 
L.  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chas.  R.  Sherman,  Omaha,  Neb. 

R.  A.  Lyman,  Lincoln,  Neb.  ' 

Geo.  M.  Andrews,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 
Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio. 
W.  A.  McCutchen,  Luther,  Oklahoma. 
Geo.  H.  Watt,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans,  La. 
J.  G.  Godding,  Boston,  Mass. 
E.  H.  LaPierre,  Boston. 
John  C.  Wallace,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Theodore  J.  Bradley,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  V.  Arny,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  W.  Patterson,  Chicago,  III. 

B.  L.  Murray,  Rahway,  N.  J. 
Otto  F.  Claus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  S.  Richardson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Clyde  M.  Snow,  Chicago,  111. 

The  following  resolutions  providing  for  the  seating  of  delegates  as  approved  by  the 
Council  were  introduced  by  James  H.  Beal : 

"Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  approved  by  the 
Council  as  the  roll  of  members  of  the  present  House  of  Delegates. 

"Resolved,  That  each  delegate  present  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  each  question  and  to 
represent  one  institution  only." 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  without  debate. 

On  motion,  the  following  delegates  were  added  to  the  original  list : 
D.  F.  Jones,  Watertown,  S.  D. 
G.  C.  Kendal,  Mississippi. 

C.  E.  F.  Mollet,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
G.  D.  Timmons,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 
A.  W.  Linton,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

R.  H.  Needham,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  .    ] 
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Motion  made  by  James  H.  Beal  that  delegates  of  local  branches  of  the  Association  be 
recognized.     Carried. 
Hugh  Craig  was  duly  recognized  as  a  delegate  from  the  New  York  Branch. 
James  H.  Beal  proposed  the  following  order  of  business : 

1.  Calling   roll   of   delegates. 

2.  Election  and  installation  of  officers. 

3.  Appointment  of   Committee  on  Resolutions. 

4.  Reading  communications  from  the  Association  and  the  Council. 

5.  Calling  roll  of  delegations  for  reports,  resolutions  and  communications. 

6.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  By-Laws. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

8.  Adjournment  to  a  time  certain. 

On  motion,  the  above  order  of  business  was  adopted. 

The  House  of  Delegates  then  proceeded  to  elect  permanent  officers.  The  following  officers 
were  elected : 

W.  C.  Anderson,  Chairman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Clyde  M.  Snow,  First  Vice-Chairman,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  S.  Richardson,  Second  Vice-Chairman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Clarissa  M.  Roehr,  Secretary,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  permanent  officers  were  duly  installed,  John  C.  Wallace,  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  intro- 
ducing them. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

J.  W.  England  suggested  a  committee  of  three,  and  a  motion  was  made  by  James  H.  Beal, 
seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  that  three  members  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  serve  as  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions.    Carried. 

The  following  were  named  as  the  committee :    T.  J.  Bradley,  O.  F.  Claus  and  D.  F.  Jones. 

A  communication  regarding  the  unification  of  the  State  Pharmacy  Laws  and  other  sub- 
jects was  received  from  P.  A.  Mandabach,  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Phar- 
macologists, and  was  read. 

Resolutions  in  this  communication  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the  Apothecaries 
National  Home  were  read  by  the  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Beal,  seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

C.  A.  Mayo  spoke  against  establishing  a  precedent  of  referring  all  resolutions  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.  The  motion  so  referred  was  then  amended  by  J.  H.  Beal  to  read : 
That  the  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  with  the  recommendation 
of  this  body  for  adoption.     Carried. 

Hugh  Craig,  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  1912  meeting  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  request  the  Council  to  extend  to  the  Local  Branches  of  the  Associa- 
tion the  right  to  send  delegates  to  the  House  of  Delegates  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
the  resolution  creating  this  body." 

Moved  and  carried  that  above  resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Moved  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  seconded  by  J.  G.  Gooding,  that  the  House  of  Delegates  instruct 
its  Secretary  to  send  a  letter  of  greeting  to  the  ex-presidents  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  who  are  not  in 
attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  express  the  hope  that  they  will  be  present  at  the  Nashville 
meeting  in  1913  and  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  these  resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
Carried. 

The  report  of  a  committee  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  simplifying  the  work  of  the 
general  sessions  of  the  Association  was  considered. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

W.  Bruce  Philip  urged  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  with 
county  pharmaceutical  organizations,  and  offered  a  resolution  that  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  endeavor  to  frame  a  plan  to  get  in  touch  with  county  organizations. 

Moved  and  carried  that  the  resolution  be  favorably  referred  to  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

J.  H.  Beal  offered  as  a  resolution  certain  propositions  submitted  by  W.  Bodemann,  relat- 
ing to  the  Committee  on  Transportation.  On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on  By-Laws.  A  motion 
was  made  by  J.  W.  England  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair.    Carried. 

Clyde  M.  Snow,  J.  G.  Godding  and  W.  Bruce  Philip  were  appointed  on  the  committee. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  August  22,  1912. 

Clarissa  M.  Roehr,  Secretary. 

Second  Session  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  second  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  was  held  August  22,  1912,  at  3  :20  p.  m., 
W.  C.  Anderson  presiding. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
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The  following  were  present: 

W.  A.  Puckner,  Chicago,  111. 
Frank  H.  Freericks,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Wm.  C.  Anderson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clarissa  M.  Roehr,  San  Francisco. 
W.  Bruce  Philip,  Oakland,  Cal. 
C.  O.  Ballou,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Zada  M.  Cooper,  Iowa  City,  la. 
W.  J.  Teeters,  Iowa  City,  la. 
L.  E.  Sayre,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
L.  A.  Brown,  Lexington,  Ky. 
H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chas.  R.  Sherman,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Caswell  A.  Mayo,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  C.  Godbold,  Boston,  Mass. 
Louis  Emanuel,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Burton  Cassidy,  West  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Kitty  W.  Harbord,  Salem,  Oregon. 
Chas.  E.  Vanderkleed,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
H.  V.  Arny,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  C.  Wallace,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Otto  F.  Claus,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Clyde  M.  Snow,  Chicago,  111. 
Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana,  Cuba. 
J.  K.  Lilly,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 
T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond,  Va. 
John  Cully,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Charles  Gietner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
John  Nielson,  Ortonville,  Minn. 

G.  Bachman,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  Lionel  Meredith,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
B.  L.  Murray,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  C.  Wallace  was  delegated  to  invite  the  Section  on  Commercial  Interests  to  join  in  the 
meeting.     Mr.  Wallace  reported  that  this  section  would  attend  the  meeting. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  adjourned  to  attend  this  meeting.  The 
members  were  accorded  the  privileges  of  the  floor  by  President  Anderson. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  By-Laws,  presented  by  Chairman  Clyde  M.  Snow,  was 
amended  as  follows : 

CHAPTER   II,   ARTICLE   I. 

Amended  to  read :  The  membership  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  three 
regularly  elected  or  appointed  delegates  from  local  branches  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  State  and 
Local  societies,  etc. 

CHAPTER   II.      ARTICLE  III. 

Voting:  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  No  delegate  shall  act  as  the  proxy 
of  another  delegate  who  has  not  been  seated,  etc. 

ARTICLE   III. 

Duties  of  the  Secretary :  Last  line  amended  to  read  "and  shall  give  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  each  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

CHAPTER  VII.      ARTICLE   I. 

Amended  to  read :  Resolutions — All  resolutions  shall  receive  not  less  than  a  majority  of 
votes  of  those  present  for  adoption. 

Moved  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  and  seconded  by  John  C.  Wallace,  that  the  By-Laws  as 
amended  be  adopted. 

The  by-laws  as  finally  adopted  and  afterward  approved  by  the  Council  were  as  follows: 

BY-LAWS   OF  THE   HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES    OF  THE  AMERICAN    PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

CHAPTER   I. 

Article  1 — Functions.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  have  and  exercise  the  following 
functions : 

A.  To  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  delegates  from  the  bodies  which  they  repre- 
sent in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

B.  Consider  and  report  upon  such  resolutions,  and  upon  such  other  subjects  as  may_  be 
referred  to  the  House  of  Delegates  by  the  Council  or  by  the  Association  in  general  session, 
or  by  the  various  Sections. 
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C.  Make  a  final  report  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  House  of  Delegates  to  the  final 
session  of  the  outgoing  Council  at  each  annual  meeting. 

D.  It  shall  have  the  authority  to  adopt  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  proper 
conduct  of  its  business  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Association  and  the  Council. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Article  1 — Representation.  The  membership  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of 
three  regularly  elected  or  appointed  delegates  from  the  Local  Branches  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  State  and  Local  Societies,  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Pharmacy 
and  delegates  from  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  National  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists Association,  American  Medical  Association,  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
mac}',  Women's  Organization  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Products,  American  Chemical  Siciety,  Association 
of  National  and  State  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists,  and  from  the  departments  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  the  American  Association  of  Drug  Clerks,  the  credentials  of  w-hom  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Council ;  together  with  five  members  of  the  Council,  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  President,  President-elect,  Treasurer,  General  Secretary-  and 
the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  be  members  ex-officio. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Term  of  Service.  The  elected  or  appointed  delegates  shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  or 
until  the  credentials  of  their  successors  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Council. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Article  1 — Organization.  The  first  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  at  each  annual  meet- 
ing shall  be  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Chairmen,  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  preceding  House;  or,  in  the  absence  of  all  of  those,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council. 

Article  11 — Voting.  Each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote.  No  delegate  shall  act  as 
proxy  of  another  delegate  who  has  not  been  seated,  nor  as  delegate  for  more  than  one  as- 
sociation, organization,  or  institution. 

Article  111 — Privileges.  Any  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  may 
attend  any  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  shall  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Article  1 — Officers.  The  officers  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of  a  Chairman, 
two  Vice  Chairmen  and  a  Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  by  the  House 
of  Delegates. 

Article  11 — Duties  of  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairmen.  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  House  of  Delegates;  in  his  absence,  or  on  account  of  inability  from  any 
cause,  the  First  Vice  Chairman;  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Second  Vice  Chairman;  or,  in  the 
absence  of  the  three,  a  Chairman  pro  tempore  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chairman. 

Article  111 — Duties  of  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  fair  and  correct  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  and  carefulh"  preserve  all  reports  and  papers  of  every  de- 
scription received  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  Secretary  shall  read  all  papers  received  for  the  pur- 
pose; shall  call  and  record  the  ayes  and  nays  whenever  they  are  required  to  be  called;  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  every  special  committee  of  his  appointment,  giving  a  list  of  his 
colleagues,  and  stating  the  business  on  which  the  committee  is  to  act,  and  s'hall  give  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  each  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

CHAPTER  v. 

Article  1 — Sessions.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  hold  at  least  one  session  during  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  an  hour  previously  determined  by  the  Council  and 
such  additional  sessions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Article  1 — The  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  a  Committee  on 
Resolutions  consisting  of  five  members,  to  which  shall  be  referred  all  resolutions  and  which 
shall  report  to  the  House  the  results  of  its  deliberations  not  later  than  the  last  session  of 
the  House. 

Article  11 — Special  Committees.  The  Chairman  shall  appoint  such  Special  Committees  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  House. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

Article  1 — Resolutions.  All  resolutions  shall  receive  a  majority  of  affirmative  votes  of 
those  present  for  adoption. 

Article  11 — Amendments.  Every  proposition  to  amend  these  By-Laws  shall  be  submitted 
in  writing  at  one  session  of  the  House  and  may  be  balloted  upon  at  the  next  session,  when 
upon  receiving  the  affirmative  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present  it  shall  become 
a  part  of  the  By-Laws. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Order  of   Business. 
The  following  shall  be  the  Order  of  Business : 

1.  Calling  Roll  of  Delegates  whose  credentials  have  been  approved  by  the  Council. 

2.  Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

3.  Appointment  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

4.  Reading  of  communications  from  the  Association,  Sections  and  Council. 

5.  Calling  Roll  of  Delegations  for  reports,  resolutions  and  communications,  all  of  which 

shall  be  in  writing. 

6.  Miscellaneous  business. 

7.  Adjournment  to  a  time  certain. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  presented  as  follows,  and  adopted : 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
The  sub-committee  on  resolutions  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  House  held  yesterday 
respectfully  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

I.  Resolved,  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  include  the  Local  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
in  the  list  of  bodies  represented  by  delegates  to  the  convention  given  in  paragraph  2  of  the 
resolution  creating  the  House  of  Delegates. 

II.  Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  House  of  Delegates  be  instructed  to  send  a  letter 
of  greeting  to  the  living  ex-presidents  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  Denver 
expressing  the  hope  that  they  will  be  present  at  the  Nashville  (1913)  meeting  and  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

HI.  Resolved,  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  refer  the  report  of  the  committee  to  sug- 
gest ways  and  means  to  simplify  the  work  of  the  general  sessions  of  the  Association  to  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

IV.  Resolved,  that  the  House  of  Delegates  fully  believes  that  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association  should  get  into  closer  touch  with  local  pharmaceutical  associations,  and 
that  this  motion  be  referred  for  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws. 

V.  Resolved,  that  the  House  of  Delevates  recommend  to  the  Council  that  the  following 
be  the  definition  of  adulteration  approved  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association : 

"A  substance  is  adulterated  when  it  differs  in  any  respect  from  the  properties,  strength  or 
quality  which  have  been  defined  by  some  competent  authority." 

VI.  Resolved,  that  the  suggestions  from  W.  Bodemann  concerning  the  personnel  and 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  be  referred  to  the  Council  for  consideration  in 
selecting  the  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee. 

VII.  The  committee  can  see  the  benefits  of  a  home  for  indigent  druggists  and  drug 
clerks  as  proposed  by  the  National  Association  of  Pharmacologists,  if  such  can  be  properly 
established  and  maintained,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  should  become  partially 
responsible  for  such  an  institution  by  appointing  any  members  to  its  Board  of  Trustees, 
therefore  we  recommend  that  no  appointment  of  members  to  such  a  board  be  made  at  this 
time. 

VIII.  As  the  question  of  the  unification  of  the  pharmacy  laws  of  the  various  states  has 
been,  and  is  now  being  considered  by  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy; 
therefore  the  A.  Ph.  A.  should  not  initiate  another  such  movement,  but  we  recommend  that 
the  Association  continue  to  cooperate  in  this  work. 

Signed 

Theodore    J.    Bradley, 
Otto   F.   Claus, 
D.  F.  Jones. 

On  motion  of  H.  M.  Whelpley,  seconded  by  J.  W.  England,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Resolutions. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  August  23,  1912,  at  8:30  p.  m. 

Clarissa  M.  Roehr,  Secretary. 

Third  Session  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates  was  held  Friday  evening,  August  23,  1912, 
at  8  :30  p.  m.,  W.  C.  Anderson  presiding. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

The  following  delegates  were  present: 

Wm.  C.  Anderson,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
J.  P.  Remington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Clarissa  M.  Rochr,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
W.  Bruce  Philip,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Zada  M.  Cooper,  Iowa,  City. 
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H.  M.  Whelpley,  St.  Louis. 
Caswell  A.   Mayo,  New  York. 
R.  S.  Lehman,  New  York. 
E.  G.  Eberle,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Theodore  J.  Bradley,  Boston,  Mass. 
Clyde  M.  Snow,  Chicago,  111. 
Hugh  Craig,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  Shuptrine,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Resolutions  referred  to  this  body  by  the  Council  were  presented.  On  motion  the  reso- 
lutions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Theodore  J.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  these  resolutions  referred  by  the  Council.  The  Committee  recommended 
their  adoption,  but  recommended  reconsideration  by  the  Council  before  final  adoption.  The 
report  stated  further  that  these  resolutions  are  in  line  with  the  conclusions  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  and  without  doubt  represent  the  opinion  of  the  Association. 

The  Bodemann  resolutions  appeared  unnecessary  to  the  committee,  as  the  distributor  of 
harmful  samples  is  held  accountable  for  his  acts.  The  committee  suggested  that  this  com- 
munication be  referred  back  to  the  Council  without  recommendation. 

The  following  resolutions  were  recommended  by  the  Committee  ond  Resolutions  for 
adoption : 

RKPORT   OF    COMMITTEE   ON    RESOLUTIONS. 

(1)  Resolved,  That  Alypin  be  added  to  the  list  of  drugs  recommended  by  our  conference 
committee  to  be  specified  upon  the  label  of  preparations  containing  the  same. 

(2)  Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  and  use  our  efforts  to  defeat  the  Owen  Bill  in  its 
present  for. 

(3)  Resolved,  That  where  physicians  are  permitted  to  dispense  that  the  same  laws 
should  regulate  the  practice  as  does  the  law  concerning  the  pharmacist,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  narcotic  and  habit-forming  drugs. 

(4)  Resolved,  That  our  Committee  on  Legislation  be  instructed  to  carefully  watch  all 
tariff  legislation  and  conserve  the  interests  of  the  retail  drug  trade  in  such  manner  as  to 
them  may  seem  most  proper  and  effective. 

(5)  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  and  approve  Senate  Bill  No.  7017  as  introduced 
by  Senator  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  Clapp. 

(6)  Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  changes  in  the  Richardson  Bill  recommended 
at  the  Washington  conference  of  our  own  and  other  legislative  committees,  as  they  appear 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  of  the  conference,  and  as  so  changed  we  advocate  the  enact- 
ment thereof,  as  a  measure  which  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

(7)  Resolved,  1  hat  we  do  not  approve  the  Harrison  Bill  in  its  present  form. 

(8)  Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors  an  amendment  to  the  National  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  that  will  protect  the  public  against  unwarranted  claims  of  nostrums  and  will 
provide  that  the  manufacturing  of  medicinal  preparations  be  in  the  hands  of  licensed  phar- 
macists. 

(9)  7?^Jo/^'^(f,  _  That  this  Association  favors  interstate  anti-narcotic  legislation  that  will 
eflfectually  prohibit  all  illegitimate  traffic  in  narcotics  and  habit-:'orming  drugs  ancl  confine 
their  sales  to  proper  channels,  and  their  uses  to  strictly  medicinal  purposes. 

(10)  Resolved,  That  Section  1  of  Regulation  7  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
should  be  repealed  or  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  all  drugs  sold  to  the  public  under  their 
official  names,  or  resold  to  the  public  under  their  official  names  or  recognized  svnonyms, 
shall  be  of  standard  strength. 

The  report  was  received  and  referred  to  the  Council. 
Adjourned. 

Cl.\rissa  M.  Roehr,  Secretan-... 

The  resolutions  from  the  House  of  Delegates,  acted  upon  August  23,  1912. 
were  considered  seriatim. 

Resolutions  marked  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  6  and  7  were  laid  on  the  table  for  further 
consideration,  and  Nos.  8  and  9  were  adopted.  Resolution  No.  10  was  amended 
by  deleting  the  words  "repealed  or"  and  adopted. 

J.  H.  Beal  asked  that  the  resolution  relating  to  the  appointment  of  a  Chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  be  deleted  from  the  records. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Remginton,  seconded  by  C.  A.  Mayo,  the  request  was 
granted,  and  the  resolution  ordered  deleted. 
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The  following  resolutions  from  the  House  of  Delegates,  acted  upon  August  22, 
1912,  were  approved : 

(1)  That  delegates  from  the  Local  Branches  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  be  represented 
in  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 

(2)  That  the  ex-presidents  of  the  Association  be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  participate  in  the  work. 

(3)  That  the  report  of  Committee  on  Simplifying  the  work  of  the  General 
Sessions  of  the  Association  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Consti- 
tution and  By-Laws. 

(4)  That  the  Association  get  in  closer  touch  with  local  pharmaceutical  asso- 
ciations be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws. 

(5)  That  the  following  definition  of  "adulteration"  proposed  be  approved: 
"A  substance  is  adulterated  when  it  differs  in  any  respect  from  the  properties, 

strength  and  quality  which  have  been  defined  by  some  competent  authority." 

(6)  That  the  Bodemann  resolution  on  transportation  be  approved. 

H.  M.  Whelpley  moved,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Beal,  that  paragraph  b  of  Article  1, 
Chapter  I,  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  House  of  Delegates  be  amended  from  "shall" 
to  "may,"  after  which  the  by-laws  as  a  whole  were  approved. 

H.  M.  Whelpley  moved,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Beal,  that  the  Council  recommend  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance  that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Council;  and  also,  that  Article  1,  Chapter  HI 
of  the  by-law^s  of  the  Council  be  amended  by  adding  the  words,  "and  the  amount 
of  his  expenses  incident  to  the  meeting  in  addition  to  his  salary."    Motion  carried. 

The  Committees  appointed  by  Chairman  Eberle  for  1912-13  were  as  follows : 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE. 

Otto  F.  Claus,  Chairman;  F.  W.  Sultan,  Solomon  Boehm. 

COMMITTEE  ON   INVESTED  AND  TRUST  FUNDS. 

James  H.  Beal,  Chairman;  E.  G.  Eberle,  Thos.  P.  Cook,  H.  M.  Whelpley,  ex-officio. 
The  Committee  on  Nominations  recommended  the  following  nominations : 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman ;  Otto  F.  Claus,  E.  H.  LaPierre. 

COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLICATION. 

J.  W.  England,  Chairman ;  G.  M.  Beringer,  F.  W.  Meissner,  Jr.,  F.  J.  WuUing,  J.  L. 
Lemberger ;  the  Editor,  Associate  Editors  and  Treasurer,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  CENTENNIAL  FUND. 

John  G.  Godding,  Chairman;  James  H.  Beal,  J.  A.  Koch. 

COMMITTEE  ON   TRANSPORTATION. 

W.  Bodemann.  Chairman;  W.  C.  Alpers,  H.  W.  Whelpley,  Chas.  G.  ATcrrcIl,  J.  O.  Biirge, 
Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  Chas.  B.  Whilden,  F.  C.  Godbold,  W  S.  Elkins,  Jr.,  C.  AI.  Ford,  C. 
Herbert  Packard,  L.  C.  Hopp. 

COMMITTEE    ON    UNOFFICIAL    STANDARDS. 

Henry  Kraemer,  Eustace  H.  Gane,  B.  L.  Murray,  W.  A.  Puckner,  for  term  expiring  1916. 

COMMITTEE    ON    NATIONAL    FORMULARY. 

C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Chairman  Clyde  M.  Snow,  A.  B.  Stevens,  Otto  Raubenheimer,  Leonard  A. 
Seltzer,  Harry  V.  Arny,  E.  Fullerton  Cook,  H.  A.  B.  Dunning,  Samuel  L.  Hilton,  Chas.  H. 
La  Wall,  Geo.  M.  Beringer,  M.  L  Wilbert,  W.  L.  Scoville,  Wm.  A.  Hall,  Adam  Wirth. 

E.   G.   Eberle, 
J.   W.   England, 
Committee  on  Nominations. 

The  report  was  received  and  the  committees  elected. 
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On  motion  of  C.  A.  Mayo,  seconded  by  J.  H.  Beal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Council 
was  directed  to  furnish  the  pharmaceutical  press  with  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Delegates. 

L.  D.  Havenhill  reported  certain  recommendations  made  by  the  Joint  Session 
of  the  Committees  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N,  F.,  as  follows : 

(1)  That  the  Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, read  before  the  Joint  session  of  the  Committees  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
be  released  to  the  press  for  publication.    Agreed  to. 

(2)  That  the  next  edition  of  the  N.  F.  be  published  simultaneously  with  that 
of  the  U.  S.  P.    No  action  taken. 

(3)  That  the  sum  of  $250  be  appropriated  to  the  Committee  on  Unofficial 
Standards  for  1913.     Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(4)  That  the  Council  authorize  the  creation  of  a  Section  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F., 
and  appoint  a  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Secretary  for  the  coming  year. 

J.  H.  Beal  moved,  seconded  by  J.  P.  Remington,  (1)  that  a  Section  on  U.  S'. 
Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  be  and  that  the  same  is  hereby  estab- 
lished. 

(2)  That  all  the  work  of  the  Association  pertaining  to  Pharmacopoeias,  Na- 
tional Formulary,  Unofficial  Standards,  and  to  food  and  drug  standards  generally, 
so  far  as  they  come  before  this  Association,  be  considered  by  this  Section  in  the 
future.    The  motion  carried. 

J.  H.  Beal  moved,  seconded  by  W.  B.  Day,  that  L.  D.  Havenhill  be  requested 
to  act  as  Chairman,  and  E.  Fullerton  Cook  as  Secretary  of  the  Section  for  1913, 
and  that  they  be  authorized  to  elect  three  associates  for  the  ensuing  year.    Carried. 

Applications  No.  403-408  were  presented,  as  follows : 

No.  402.  John  W.  Webb,  Main  street,  Stuttgart,  Ark. 

No.  403.  William  Henry  Brown,  4200  Irving  Park  boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 

No.  404.  Alfred  N.  Cook,  422  Dakota  street,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

No.  405.  William  Henry  McCutchen,  Luther,  Okla. 

No.  406.  Leopold  Joseph  Schlesinger,  109  Ashburton  avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

No.  407.  Adelbert  C.  Cole,  1038  15th  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

No.  408.  Alonzo  S.  Ryan,  1001  16th  street,  Denver,  Col. 

The  applications  were  favorably  acted  upon. 

Nominations  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  made,  and  the  following  were 
elected : 

General  Secretary  and  Editor  of  the  Journal,  James  H.  Beal. 

Treasurer,  Henry  M.  Whelpley. 

Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  C.  Lewis  Diehl. 

Adjourned. 

J.  W.  England,  Secretary. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


THE  PHARMACOLOGICAL  ASSAY  OF  PITUITARY  PREPARATIONS. 


H.  C.  HAMILTON. 


The  function  of  the  hypophysis  cerebri  or  pituitary  body  continues  to  be  more  or 
less  of  a  mystery  notwithstanding  the  wide  investigation  which  has  been  conducted. 
It  has  been  conclusively  shown,  however,  that  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  gland  con- 
tains phvsiologicallv  active  substances,  which  are  of  considerable  therapeutic  im- 
portance. In  addition  to  the  marked  increase  in  blood  pressure  which  follows 
an  intravenous  injection  of  the  infundibular  extract,  and  which  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  paper,  the  drug  is  known  to  have  a  strong  stimulating  action  on  the 
muscular  fibers  of  the  uterus,  bladder  and  intestinal  tract.  This  phase  of  its 
physiologic  action  has  led  to  the  extensive  use  of  preparations  of  this  gland  in 
various  obstetrical  and  surgical  clinics,  in  dealing  with  uterine  insufficiency  and 
post-operative  and  puerperal  atonic  conditions  of  the  bladder  and  bowels.  The 
drug  has  also  a  diuretic  action  and,  as  recently  shown  (Otto,  Schafer  and  Macken- 
zie) is  an  active  galactagogue. 

In  very  large  doses  and  when  administered  over  a  long  period  of  time,  certam 
untoward  results,  as  disorders  of  carbohydrate  metabolism,  motor  disturbances, 
aberrations  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  systems  may  occur.  However  the 
amount  of  pituitrin  required  to  produce  such  disturbances  is  so  far  in  excess  of 
the  therapeutic  dose  that  they  can  be  ignored  in  considering  the  therapeutic  action. 
The  above  symptoms  are  practically  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  extirpa- 
tion, or  atrophv  of  the  gland.  This  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  results  to  be 
expected,  since",  in  general,  gland  extracts,  or  the  dried  gland,  administered  to 
animals  in  which  the  gland  is  absent  or  inactive  will  partly  or  wholly  compensate 
for  the  deficiency. 

This  gland  presents  another  anomaly  which  may  in  part  explain  the  peculiar 
action  of  its  extracts.  Of  the  two  parts,  the  anterior  and  posterior,  or  infundibular 
portion,  only  the  former  is  of  vital  importance,  while  only  the  latter  contains^  a 
substance  having  a  recognizable  physiologic  action  when  hypodermically  adminis- 
tered. 

With  the  importance  of  this  gland  in  medicine,  however,  this  paper  is  not  con- 
cerned, but  only  with  means  of  standardizing  preparations  obtained  from  it. 

The  drugs  which  are  of  value  in  medicine  are  scrutinized  with  great  care, 
especially  those  which  are  powerful  in  their  reaction.  Wherever  possible  they  are 
assaved  with  minute  exactness.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  remedial  drugs  contain 
principles  which  are  either  known  in  a  pure  state,  or  of  such  complex  composition 
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as  to  defy  the  skill  of  the  analyst.  For  such  drugs  it  is  customary  to  make  use  of 
some  constant  and  typical  reaction  which  the  drug  has  when  administered  to  an 
animal. 

This  method  known  as  the  pharmacologic  assay  depends  for  its  adaptibility  on 
the  sharpness  of  the  reaction  and  its  sensitiveness  to  changes  in  the  quantity 
injected. 

Reviewing  the  typical  efifects  of  preparations  of  the  pituitary  gland,  that  on  the 
kidneys  causing  polyuria  seemed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  an  assay  process 
particularly  logical  if  this  effect  were,  as  stated  by  Prof.  Schafer,  "essentially  due 
to  the  glandular  cells  of  the  organ  being  stimulated  to  activity  by  the  agency  of  a 
specific  hormone." 

Houghton  and  Merrill  (Jour.  Am.  Med.  Ass'n.  Nov.  28,  1908)  failed  to  con- 
vince themselves  that  this  hypothesis  is  correct  finding  that  the  reason  for  the 
increased  urinary  flow  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  dependent  on  the  increased  blood 
pressure.  Neither  is  this  reaction  typical  of  this  drug  alone,  since  others  which 
affect  the  blood  pressure  have  a  similar  effect  on  the  kidneys. 

McCord  (Archives  of  Internal  Medicine,  November,  1911)  found  that  when 
the  isolated  kidney  is  perfused  with  Locke's  solution  containing  active  pituitary 
extract  92%  of  the  experiments  caused  typical  constriction  and  no  fatigue  of  the 
organ  was  evident  even  after  20  injections.  He  suggested  that  this  might  be 
used  as  a  means  of  standardizing  preparations  from  the  gland. 

This  method  has  not  been  given  a  conclusive  trial  since  it  has  certain  features 
which  would  tend  to  interfere  with  its  quantitative  exactness.  It  may,  however, 
have  undeveloped  possibilities  and  when  carefully  followed  up  be  found  appli- 
cable to  the  problem. 

Most  investigators  of  this  interesting  body  agree  that  the  intravenous  injection 
of  extracts  of  the  gland  into  dogs  is  followed  by  an  increase  in  blood  pressure, 
which  is  both  rapid  and  pronounced.  It  resembles  in  some  respects  the  change 
in  blood  pressure  which  follows  the  administration  of  adrenalin,  both  being  caused 
by  a  constriction  of  the  arterioles. 

The  resemblance  between  the  actions  of  the  two  glandular  extracts  ceases  with 
this,  however,  since  the  duration  of  the  increased  blood  pressure  due  to  pituitary 
extracts  greatly  exceeds  that  from  adrenalin,  and  according  to  Cushney,  Wiggers 
and  others,  is  probably  caused  by  direct  action  on  the  muscle  instead  of  on  the 
nerve  endings. 

The  action  of  pituitary  extracts  on  the  blood  pressure  of  dogs  differs  from  that 
on  rabbits  and  cats  in  the  fact  that  the  depressor  action  is  not  so  quickly  evident. 
Various  workers,  Schafer,  Cushney  and  others,  have  noted  that  with  animals 
other  than  dogs  the  second  and  subsequent  injections  of  equal  quantities  of  an 
active  preparation  of  the  gland  bring  about  progressively  smaller  increases  in 
pressure  until  a  point  is  reached  where  no  pressor  but  only  a  depressor  effect  fol- 
lows. When  large  doses  are  used  or  when  the  injections  are  frequently  made  for 
a  long  period  this  action  would  vitiate  the  results  even  with  the  dog;  but  under  the 
conditions  of  the  test  very  little  evidence  of  it  appears. 

This,  then,  is  a  typical  reaction  and  while  other  effects  are  of  more  importance 
in  therapeutics,  no  other  lends  itself  more  readily  to  measurement.  While  there 
is  much  to  be  desired  in  sensitiveness  of  the  reaction  to  changes  in  the  quantity 
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injected,  the  change  in  blood  pressure  is  fairly  constant  and  until  a  more  accurate 
method  has  been  evolved  this  can  be  used  with  confidence  as  a  means  of  compar- 
ing the  activity  of  one  extract  of  the  gland  with  that  of  another.  When  one  of 
the  two  is  a  standard  the  assay  is  quantitative. 

The  method  as  now  followed  for  determining  the  activity  of  extracts  of  this 
gland  resembles  in  many  of  its  details  that  used  for  standardizing  extracts  of  the 
suprarenal  gland  or  specifically  for  the  assay  of  adrenalin.  It  depends  on  the  fact 
that  consecutive  injections  of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  active  constituents  of  the 
gland  under  rigidly  defined  conditions  increase  the  blood  pressure  of  an  anaes- 
thetized dog  to  the  same  degree. 

If  the  circulatory  system  be  connected  from  an  artery  to  a  kymograph,  tracings 
can  be  obtained  which  show  this  action  of  the  extract  and  illustrate  its  applica- 
bility to  the  purpose. 

The  dog  should  be  one  of  approximately  10  kilos  w  eight. 

It  is  best  anaesthetized  by  an  intraperitoneal  injection  of  chloretone  in  oil  (0.3 
gm.  per  kilo). 

The  injections  can  be  made  most  conveniently  into  a  femoral  vein  and  the  blood 
pressure  recorded  from  the  carotid  artery  by  means  of  a  mercury  manometer. 

The  amount  of  the  active  principle  which  is  found  best  for  injection  is  that  con- 
tained in  0.02  gm.  of  the  fresh,  or  0.001  grm.  of  the  desiccated,  defatted  gland,  the 
increase  in  blood  pressure  resulting  from  an  injection  of  this  quantity  being  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  from  0.00001  gm.  adrenalin,  although  no  such  comparison 
can  be  made  use  of  in  standardization  work. 

The  preparation  used  for  the  standard  is  the  dried,  defatted,  powdered  gland, 
which  is  a  stable  product.  Of  this  powder  0.001  gm.  corresponds  to  approxi- 
mately 0.02  gm.  of  the  fresh  gland.  The  solution  for  injection  is  made  by  rub- 
bing 0.1  gm.  of  the  powder  in  a  mortar  with  successive  portions  of  acidulated 
water  until  the  yield  is  100  cc.  This  solution  should  be  either  decanted  or  filtered 
from  the  sediment.  One  cc.  of  this  solution  contains  the  standard  test  dose.  The 
reason  for  choosing  this  quantity  is  that  the  dog  is  more  sensitive  to  small  changes 
from  this  amount,  that  is,  to  variations  in  the  quantity  of  active  constituent  which 
is  contained  in  the  solutions  being  assayed. 

Tn  making  an  assay  the  normal  height  of  the  dog's  blood  pressure  is  to  be 
recorded  first,  then  the  height  to  which  the  standard  test  quantity  will  increase  this 
pressure.  After  two  or  more  injections  of  the  standard  are  made,  to  determine 
the  average  increase  in  blood  pressure,  that  quantity  of  the  unknown  sample  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  an  equal  quantity  of  the  active  substance  is  injected. 

If  the  rise  in  blood  pressure  from  the  injection  of  the  sample  is  dififerent  from 
that  produced  by  the  test  dose  of  the  standard  the  amount  of  the  sample  used  is 
varied  accordingly  until  an  amount  which  has  a  reaction  equal  to  that  from  the 
standard  test  dose  is  found. 

From  this  we  can  deduce  the  activity  of  the  sample,  since  the  same  amounts  of 
active  substance  must  have  been  present  in  the  two  quantities  which,  when  admin- 
istered in  the  same  manner  consecutively,  induce  the  same  rise  in  blood  pressure. 

Research  Laboratory,  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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THE  ASH  STANDARD. 


EDGAR  L.  PATCH,  BOSTON. 


What  shall  be  the  ash  standard  of  official  drugs?  One  might  naturally  say  it 
can  be  nothing  else  but  the  ash  yielded  by  an  absolutely  clean  specimen  previously 
dried  to  constant  weight  at  an  appropriate  temperature,  taking  into  account  the 
nature  of  the  drug.  Possibly  the  acid  solubility  of  the  ash  should  be  considered. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  a  standard  based  upon  a  select  sample  is  not  prac- 
tical in  the  present  condition  of  the  market.  Aside  from  the  variation  in  mechan- 
ical dirt,  the  proportion  of  inorganic  salts  in  drugs  varies  materially.  A  few 
examples  will  explain  the  difficulty.    All  figures  refer  to  ordinary  air-dry  drugs. 

BELGIAN  VALERIAN. 

One  thousand  pounds  select  root  run  through  rolls  and  passed  over  No.  80  sieve 
gave  227  pounds  or  22.7%  of  drug  assaying  68%  ash.  The  remaining  773  pounds 
assayed  10%  ash.  A  sample  of  the  whole  root  washed,  brushed  and  dried  gave 
5.2%  ash.  In  this  case  after  discarding  22.7%  of  drug  the  remainder  assayed 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  a  specially  prepared  sample ;  yet  it  would  hardly  be  prac- 
tical to  undertake  any  better  cleaning  of  large  quantities  of  root.  Probably  the 
extractive  yield  of  the  drug  to  menstrua  has  been  based  upon  a  drug  not  even 
cleaned  as  well. 

culver's  root. 

One  thousand  pounds  select  root  broken  on  rolls  and  sifted  over  No.  80  sieve 
gave  242  pounds  of  powder  yielding  6670  ash.  The  remaining  758  pounds  of  per- 
colation powder  gave  6.5%  ash.     A  select  cleaned  sample  gave  2.9%  ash. 

ALETRIS. 

One  thousand  pounds  select  root  broken  on  rolls  and  sifted  over  No.  80  sieve 
gave  274  pounds  of  powder  assaying  59%  ash.  The  726  pounds  of  percolation 
powder  assayed  15%  ash.    A  select  cleaned  sample  gave  5%  ash. 

MEXICAN  SARSAPARILLA. 

Cut  on  cutting  machine  and  sifted  over  No.  40  sieve  gave  48  pounds  assaying 
68%  ash.  Run  through  rolls  and  sifted  over  No.  40  sieve,  gave  52  pounds  assay- 
ing 60%  ash.  Nine  hundred  pounds  percolation  powder  assayed  15%  ash.  A 
select  cleaned  sample  gave  9.4%. 

PIPSISSEWA. 

Only  the  leaves  are  official.  Call  for  samples  of  U.  S.  P.  product  from  a  dozen 
sources  was  met  by  sending  the  entire  plant  in  every  case.  One  thousand  pounds 
of  plant  gave  713  pounds  of  leaf  assaying  3.5%  ash. 

PINKROOT. 

One  thousand  pounds  put  through  rolls  and  sifted  gave  172  pounds  assaying 
69%  ash;  828  pounds  of  percolation  powder  gave  28.5%  ash.  A  select  cleaned 
sample  gave  8.16^0  ash. 

Such  examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  enough  has  been  given  to  demonstrate 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  practical  ash  standard.  Digitalis 
usually  contains  adhering  sand  that  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of.  Different  lots  of 
powder  contain  varying  amounts  of  sand,  yet  one  lot  with  high  sand  contents  may 
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assay  much  higher  than  another  with  low  sand  contents.  In  the  case  of  drugs 
having  an  alkaloidal  standard  it  is  doubtful  if  an  ash  standard  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  following  table  gives  results  obtained  with  certain  drugs  and  the 
standards  given  by  different  authorities. 


Percolation  Powders 


U.  S.  P. 


Other 
Authorities 


Other 
Pharmacopoeias 


Arnica    flowers 11 . 5% 

Asafcetida 5  to  56% 

Ballad,  leaves 14.4% 

(0.37%  alk.) 

Benzoin   1.2% 

Burdock    Root 7% 

Calamus   peeled 3.5% 

Cascara    Amarga 3% 

Cascara    Sagrada 5% 

Cherry    Bark 4% 

Clover  Red 8.6% 

Coca  Trux 13.5% 

Cubeb    7.6% 

Digitalis    8% 

9.5% 
18.5% 

Elm    Bark 12.4% 

Elecampane    7% 

Fennel    Seed 8.4% 

Gentian   Root 3% 

Kola    Nut 3.5% 

Larkspur  Seed 6% 

(alk.  1.62%) 
Lupulin  9  to  16% 

Nux    Vomica 3% 

Pinkroot    28.5% 

(Select  8.16) 

Quassia   4 . 4% 

Squill   3% 

Stavesacre   13% 

Valerian   10% 

(Select  5.2%) 


10% 
2%> 


(Purified 
Digitoxin 
(0.027%) 
(0.026%) 
(0.023%) 


(Ale.  Ext. 
60  to  72.5%) 


15% 

4.93% 

7.52%    to 
12.55% 


10% 


18.72%    to 
40.81% 


8.52%    to 
30.97% 


10  to  20% 
10  to  20% 

1.5  to  2% 


6  to  10% 


8  to  10% 
10  to  12% 


5  to  7% 

10% 
3  to  3.5% 

5  to  8% 
10  to  15% 


A  FEW  DRUGS  AND  PREPARATIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  U.  S.  P. 
QUANTITAVE  TESTS. 

Result  of  a  series  of  examinations  recently  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 


FREDERICK    J.    WULLING. 


The  college  has  made  annually  for  twenty  years  now  an  investigation  into  the 
quality  of  the  materia  medica  of  the  Northwest  and  has  reported  its  investigations 
regularly  to  the  Minnesota  State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  in  whose  proceed- 
ings nearly  all  reports  may  be  found.     The  reports  may  or  may  not  merit  wider 
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publicity,  so  I  submit  them  for  what  they  are  worth.    This  year's  report  is  much 
briefer  than  usual  and  is  arranged  in  tabular  form: 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 


U.   S.   P. 

Results  of 

Names  of  substance 

Require- 

assays in 

COMMENTS 

examined 

ments 

percentage 

Dilute  Acetic  Acid 

6%    absolute 

5.85    ^ 

Only  dilute  acids  were  examined. 

acid 

7.42 

Pharmacists    usually   prepare   these 

Dilute  Hydochloric 

by  diluting  the  stronger  acids  and 

Acid 

10%   absolute 
acid 

6.78 
11.34 

> 

if    these    are    not    of    the    required 

strength  the  dilute  acids  vary  from 

the   standards   unless   they   are   as- 

Dilute Sulphuric  Acid.. 

10%    absolute 

10.57 

sayed    and    standardized,    which    is 

acid 

10.70 

seldom   done.     The  samples   exam- 

11.00    . 

i  ined    met    the    requirements    fairly 

well. 

Aromatic  Sulphuric 

Acid 

20%    absolute 

14.51 

I  have  rarely  found  a  sample  that 

acid 

16.85 
17.80 

tested  20%, 

Ammonia  Water 

10%  by 

5.30 

These    samples    were    bought    in 

weight  of 

6.88 

five  and  ten-cent  lots  from  Minne- 

NH, 

7.75 

sota  drug  stores  and  were  labeled  in 

7.84 

each  case  "Ammonia  Water."  Phar- 

13.32 

macists  claim  they  must  meet  the 
competition  of  the  department  and 
5  and  10  cent  stores  for  a  cheap 
household  ammonia.  They_err,_how- 
however,  in  using  the  official  title. 

Stronger  Ammonia 

Water   

28%  of 

23.00 

The    sample    assaying    23%    was 

NHs 

26.20 

taken  from  a  freshly  opened  car- 
boy. 

Spirit  of  Nitrous  Ether. 

4%  Ethyl 

2.14 

It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  sam- 

Nitrite 

2.26 

ples   are   found   that  meet   the   full 

2.57 

U.  S.  P.  requirements. 

3.42 

Syrup  of  Ferrous 

Iodide   

5% 

5  samples, 

Two   of   the   samples   were   pre- 

all below 

pared  with  great  care  in  our  own 

standard 

laboratories.  They  did  not  assay 
5%.  This  has  been  our  previous 
experience.  I  doubt  whether  the 
ofiicial  formula  will  yield  exactly  a 
5%  product. 

Sodium   Bicarbonate 

"^                                              f 

Potassium   Bitartrate. . . 

Potassium  Iodide 

1   sample   of 

Solution  Magnesium 

each  assayed 

Citrate 

satisfactorily 

Seidlitz  Powders 

-^                                              ^^ 
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PLEA  FOR  ANOTHER  SECTION  IN  THE  A.  PH.  A.* 


L.    E.    SAYRE. 


Members  of  this  Association  are  attracted  to  its  meetings  by  the  greatest 
diversity  of  motives  and  interests.  New  members  are  drawn  toward  and  into 
its  ranks  because  of  its  wide  range  of  usefuhiess.  The  groups  of  interests  form 
a  rather  varied  program  covering,  as  they  do,  the  commercial,  legislative,  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  manipulative  phases  in  the  vocation.  Each  and  all  of  these 
interests  grow  in  an  atmosphere  of  sociability,  hence  the  social  phase  of  the 
organization  is  by  no  means  the  least  important  in  its  varied  program.  Another 
subdivision,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  would  be  decidedly  advantageous. 

If  one  looks  over  the  printed  records  of  the  various  sections  he  will  find  that 
there  has  been  a  mass  of  material  scattered  through  them  bearing  upon  the  U.  S. 
P.  and  N.  F.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  this  material  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  and  vital.  Its  production  should  not  only  be  fostered  but  means 
should  be  devised  to  stimulate  and  to  better  systematize  the  work  in  this  line. 
Just  now,  no  other  work  in  the  association  is  quite  so  important.  To  promote  the 
end  suggested  a  special  section  on  Drug  and  Formular}^  standards  (or  some  other 
appropriate  title)  might  well  be  created. 

There  would  be  invited  to  such  a  section  an  increasing  number  of  contributors, 
and  an  increasing  breadth  of  usefulness  would  follow.  Indeed  it  is  the  writers's 
opinion  that  such  a  section  would  become  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  useful 
in  the  organization.  Its  main  object  should  be  to  work  along  constructive  lines 
bearing  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  two  publications  named,  to  promote  the 
interest  of  these  two  standards  in  various  directions. 

How  frequently  the  simile — the  Medical  Bible — is  used  to  designate  the 
Pharmacopoeia?  This  simile  is  becoming  more  and  more  appropriate  because  of 
the  fact  that  so  few  are  familiar  with  its  pages.  It  is  surprising  to  those  who 
realize  the  underlying  principles  of  unification,  which  characterize  the  aim  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.,  in  connection  with  remedial  agents,  that  they  do  not  have  a 
greater  reach  of  influence  in  the  medical  profession.  The  responsibility  for  the 
extension  of  such  influence  should  be  in  this  section  taken,  and,  the  work  along 
this  line,  organized  and  systematized — its  volunteer  members  would  naturally 
form  a  group  whose  work  would  be  continuous  from  year  to  year. 

I  was  recently  very  much  impressed  with  the  lack  of  reach  of  this  influence, 
when  called  upon  to  discuss  with  a  hospital  committee  a  proposed  set  of  hospital 


This  Section  was  subsequently  created  by  Council  Resolution. 
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formulae.  I  was  the  only  pharmacist  in  the  company.  I  soon  realized  the  pre- 
vailing lack  of  appreciation  of  the  two  works  referred  to.  Not  only  was  there  a 
manifested  vagueness  as  to  the  spirit  of  these  commonly  accepted  standards  but 
there  was  a  prejudice  showing  itself  in  a  kind  of  desire  to  get  away  from  and  to 
be  independent  of  them  —  an  inclination  to  form  a  set  of  combinations  "of  our 
own  make"  as  it  were.  Fortunately,  however,  by  a  little  persuasion  this  com- 
mittee was  brought  around  into  a  more  favorable  disposition  —  to  accept  these 
two  works  as  the  best  standards  for  a  working  basis. 

Members  of  a  section  such  as  is  proposed,  would  naturally  find  abundant 
avenues,  such  as  suggested  to  extend  the  reach  of  its  influence.  A  systematic 
bureau  of  diplomacy  and  a  continuous  campaign  of  education  such  as  a  section 
as  this  would  create,  would  reap  an  abundant  harvest  for  the  benefit  of  both 
professions,  pharmacy  and  medicine. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  REVISION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PHARMA- 
COPOEIA. 

JOSEPH   REMINGTON,   PH.    M. 


It  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  to  be  informed  on  the  present  state  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  Executive  Committee  of  fifteen,  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  General  Committee  of  fifty-one,  have  immediate  charge  of  the  work 
of  revision.  The  work  was  divided  into  fifteen  parts  and  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  was  chosen  as  the  chairman  of  each  sub-committee.  The 
members  of  the  sub-committee  were  selected  for  their  special  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  treated  by  each  sub-committee  and  several  are  members  of  several  sub- 
committees. In  each  case  the  member  was  consulted  before  his  appointment,  as 
it  was  particularly  desirable  that  each  member  should  contribute  his  share  of 
work  to  the  general  fund. 

Like  every  constructive  work  of  this  character,  which  is  voluntary,  some  mem- 
bers have  borne  a  greater  share  of  the  work  than  others.  Some  are  very  willing 
to  assume,  at  the  outset,  obligations  which  they  cannot  fulfill  and  events  proved 
that  the  chairmen  of  the  sub-committees  have  had  to  proceed  without  their  help. 
This  has  thrown  a  large  amount  of  work  upon  the  chairmen  who  have  had  to 
send  in  their  reports  to  the  Executive  Committee  after  the  continuous  urging  of 
the  general  chairman  to  keep  going. 

Admissions  and  Deletions. 

Experience  has  again  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  plan,  which  was  first  used 
in  the  last  revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  of  culling  out  the  subjects  which  re- 
quire little  or  no  revision  and  starting  work  upon  them.     This  was  particularly 
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the  case  with  the  report  on  admissions  and  deletions.  A  preliminary  list  was  sent 
out  for  which  it  was  believed  a  majority  of  the  sub-committee  would  certainly 
vote  for  admission,  leaving  debatable  subjects  for  later  consideration.  This  en- 
abled the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  begin  the  work  and  give  a 
number  of  subjects  to  each  sub-committee  for  a  start.  From  time  to  time  the 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  Scope  reported  lists  of  other  subjects  which 
had  obtained  a  majority  of  votes  for  admission  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  this 
Association  in  Boston,  the  tentative  list  was  submitted,  and,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, has  received  the  general  approval  of  those  interested  in  the  Pharmacop- 
oeia. Some  of  the  physicians  on  the  General  Committee  have  vigorously  ob- 
jected to  the  admission  of  some  of  the  drugs  and  preparations  found  in  this  list, 
for  it  must  be  understood  that  a  small  but  active  number  of  physicians  believe 
that  only  a  very  limited  number  of  drugs  and  preparations  should  be  admitted 
to  the  Pharmacoepoia.  A  larger  number  of  the  members  of  the  committee  de- 
sired the  admission  of  drugs  and  preparations  that  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in 
any  section  of  the  country. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  entirely  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  part  of 
the  work.  Physicians  will  continue  to  prescribe  unofficial  substances  as  they 
always  have ;  some  even  pride  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  they  have  no  use  for 
the  Pharmacopoeia  and  that  they  do  not  use  such  common  things  as  do  the  gen- 
eral run  of  practitioners.  But  the  committee  have  not  accepted  the  view  of  a 
skeleton  Pharmacopoeia,  nor  have  they  approved  of  a  padded  one. 

While  upon  this  subject,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  list  has  not  yet  been  closed 
and  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  few  more  additions  and  deletions. 

Patented  Products,  Synthetics,  Etc. 

The  subject  of  admitting  controlled  products,  patented,  copyrighted,  or  other- 
wise monopolized,  has  been  made  a  subject  of  debate.  This  question  has  always 
proved  a  stumbling-block  in  previous  revisions  and  the  question  is  more  im- 
portant today  because  of  the  immense  number  of  such  products  now  in  general 
use.  Manufacturers  and  their  agents  have  been  very  active  in  insisting  upon 
their  legal  rights  in  protecting  their  property.  Physicians  have  been  luke-warm 
and  the  majority  insist  on  prescribing  anything  which  they  believe  will  aid 
their  patients  to  recover  health. 

The  great  difficulty  is  the  practical  one  of  introducing  into  the  Pharmacopoeia 
any  substance  over  which  there  can  be  no  control  of  identity  and  purity.  The 
Pharmacopoeia  might  introduce  a  controlled  product  under  its  name  or  a  new 
name,  but  of  what  use  would  be  the  official  tests?  The  manufacturer  could  at 
will  alter  his  product  in  some  way,  by  changing  its  color  or  in  some  other  unim- 
portant particular.  The  National  and  State  Food  and  Drug  Acts  would,  of 
course,  recognize  the  official  preparation,  but  it  could  not  be  had  in  the  market 
and  it  would  be  taking  up  valuable  space.  The  manufacturers  almost  to  a  unit 
declare  that  they  do  not  care  whether  the  Pharmacopoeia  admits  their  products 
or  not.  Naturally  they  do  not  care  to  have  any  authorized  supervision  over  their 
property  and  so  long  as  their  sales  are  not  interfered  with,  they  do  not  want  to 
be  hampered  in  any  way. 
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Our  courts  have  recognized  proprietary  rights  in  medicines  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  controlled  products  would  amount  to  an  advertisement  showing  that  such 
and  such  a  product  had  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Committee  of  Revision. 
The  complications  would  be  endless.  There  would  probably  be  two  kinds  of  the 
same  preparation  on  the  market — the  manufacturers'  and  the  official.  A  physi- 
cian prescribing  such  a  preparation  might  have  the  manufacturers'  product  in 
mind ;  the  pharmacist  might  have  in  stock  only  the  official. 

In  cases  where  the  patent  has  run  out  on  certain  largely  used  synthetics,  for 
instance,  Phenacetin,  the  difficulty  has  been  met  by  introducing  the  substance  un- 
der a  different  name,  but  many  of  the  largely  used  synthetics  are  sold  under  pat- 
ents which  are  still  alive.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  solution  would  be  to  have 
an  agreement  with  the  manufacturer,  firm  or  corporation  controlling  the  product, 
but  this  would  be  of  doubtful  utility  and  would  only  obtain  in  a  very  few  cases. 
The  manufacturer  would  not  care  to  imperil  any  of  his  right  to  exclusive  manu- 
facture. Where  a  patent  will  run  out  within  a  year  or  a  comparatively  short 
time,  he  might  be  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  advertisement  and  to  increase  his 
sales  somewhat,  particularly  in  view  of  a  competing  preparation  which  was  sup- 
planting the  older  product. 

Nomenclature. 

The  subject  of  Nomenclature  has  been  settled  by  the  Executive  Committee  on 
the  following  basis : 

"That  changes  in  the  titles  of  articles  at  present  official  be  made  only  for  the 
purpose  of  .insuring  greater  accuracy,  brevity  or  safety  in  dispensing,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  newly  admitted  articles  titles  be  chosen  which  are  in  harmony 
with  general  usage  and  convenient  for  prescribing,  the  scientific  name  being 
given  at  least  as  a  synonym  in  the    case  of  chemicals  of    a  definite  composition. 

"That  in  stating  the  strength  of  acids  in  the  U.  S.  P.  they  be  stated  in  such 
terms  as  Hydrogen  Chloride,  HCl,  'absolute  hydrochloric  acid';  Hydrogen 
Phosphate,  H3PO4  'absolute  orthophosphoric  acid' ;  Hydrogen  Acetate, 
CH3COOH,  'absolute  acetic  acid',  etc." 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  serious  objection  to  continuing  the  present 
style  of  Latinization  so  that  it  would  affect  the  labels  at  present  in  use  through- 
out the  country.  The  experience  of  1906  and  1907  of  manufacturers,  wholesale 
druggists,  retail  druggists,  and  physicians  when  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  went 
into  effect  is  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
labels  had  to  be  destroyed  and  the  labor,  confusion,  and  loss  of  money  was  very 
great.  But  it  was  worth  the  trouble  and  the  label  today  has  vastly  more  signifi- 
cance than  ever  before. 

Synonyms. 

The  subject  of  synonyms  has  correspondingly  increased  in  importance.  Some 
druggists  seek  to  evade  the  official  requirements  by  avoiding  an  official  name  and 
use  a  name  which  will  ])ermit  the  sale  of  the  substance  without  incurring  much 
risk.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Pharmacopoeia  can  cover  the  field  thoroughly 
because,  like  when  exterminating  rats,  if  one  hole  is  stopped  another  is  sure  to  be 
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opened  in  a  new  place.    There  is  no  ([uestion.  however,  that  the  list  of  synonyms 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  will  have  to  he  increased. 

Physical  Factors. 

The  question  of  stating  Solubilities  of  substances  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  has 
occupied  much  attention.  Of  course  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  give  an  exact 
figure  for  the  solubility  of  a  substance  in  water,  boiling  water,  alcohol,  diluted 
alcohol,  glycerin,  ether,  choloroform,  petroleum  benzin,  fixed  oils,  and  other  sol- 
vents. It  would  also  be  desirable  to  introduce  a  uniform  method  of  taking  sol- 
ubilities. There  are  physical  difficulties,  however,  which  would  lead  to  false  fig- 
ures and  the  methods  of  the  physical  laboratory,  which  are  most  accurate,  would 
be  entirely  unsuited  for  the  use  of  the  pharmacist  and  physician.  For  a  book  like 
the  Pharmacopoeia  the  latter  rarely  require  a  method  which  necessistates  a  ther- 
mostat or  a  continuous  agitation  apparatus  or  a  method  which  requires  a  long 
time  to  determine  the  exact  solubility.  But  the  principal  reason  for  making  an 
exception  and  not  inserting  a  uniform  method  for  determining  solubilities  is  that 
solubilities  alone  are  inconclusive  tests  for  identity  or  purity.  They  are  useful 
physical  factors  within  certain  ranges,  but  in  view  of  the  abuses  which  might 
arise,  particularly  in  legal  contests,  where  solubilities  are  stated  wnth  decimal  fig- 
ures and  because  it  would  be  possible  to  involve  honest  manufacturers,  retail 
druggists,  and  others  in  needless  criticism  and  often  unjust  accusation,  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  state  solubilities  in  rounded  figures  or  by  giving  a  range.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  drop  the  use  of  figures  in  stating  solubilities,  but  a  statement  will  be 
inserted  in  the  introductory  notices  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  giving  the  reasons  for 
not  regarding  solubilities  as  conclusive  tests.  This  question  is,  however,  open  for 
further  consideration. 

Melting  points,  boiling  points,  and  specific  gravities  do  not  fall  within  this 
category  and  uniform  methods  for  obtaining  these  physical  factors  will  doubtless 
be  inserted. 

Standard  Tcinpcrature. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  General  Committee  on  Revision  have  voted  to 
retain  25°  C.  {77°  F.)  as  the  standard  temperature  for  specific  gravities  and 
other  purposes.  A  table  will  likely  be  inserted  in  the  appendix  giving  correspond- 
ing values  at  15°  C.  and  20°  C.  for  official  specific  gravities. 

The  work  on  the  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemicals  is  nearly  completed  and 
this  occupies  the  largest  number  of  pages  in  the  book. 

Pharmacognosy  and  Botany  is  well  advanced.  The  reports  on  Galenical  Prep- 
arations are  well  in  hand.  There  still  remain  the  editing  and  the  preparing  of 
the  final  manuscript.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  until  all  of  the  reports 
have  been  passed  upon.  When  this  work  is  completed,  printing  will  begin  and 
publicity  will  be  given  to  whatever  changes  have  been  made  in  tests  and  stan- 
dards. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pages  of  official  bulletins,  letters  and 
circulars  issued  by  the  various  sub-committees  and  committees,  the  communica- 
tions from  firms,  corporations,  physicians,  pharmacists,  scientific  bodies,  and  the 
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public  generally,  and  the  replies    thereto  are  not    included  in  the    summary,  al- 
though they  constitute  a  large  amount  of  correspondence. 

SUB-COMMITTEE   BULLETINS. 

Pages 

No.     1— Scope 288 

No.     2 — Therapeutics,  etc 156 

No.     3 — Biological  Products,  etc 80 

No.     4 — Botany  and  Pharmacognosy 252 

No.     5 — Inorganic  Chemistry 430 

No.     6 — Organic  Chemistry "^97 

No.     7 — Proximate  Assays  270 

No.     8— Volatile  Oils   89 

No.     9— Fluid  and  Solid  Extracts 218 

No.  10— Waters  and  Spirits 175 

No.  11 — Syrups  and  Elixirs 253 

No.  12 — Cerates  and  Ointments 49 

No.  13 — Miscellaneous  Galenicals  121 

No.  14— Tables,  Weights,  etc 75 

No.  15 — Nomenclature 

Executive  Committee  Letters 1311 

General  Committee  Circulars 596 

Total 5165 

The  text  has  been  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  500  articles  to  this 
date. 


GETTING  A  PERSPECTIVE. 

In  the  drawings  and  paintings  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  gallant  knight  on  horse- 
back was  depicted  as  directly  up  against  the  castle  beyond  him,  whose  distance  in 
the  perspective  was  only  indicated  by  the  relative  sizes  of  the  castle  and  the 
knight.  We  have  somewhat  similar  effects  in  Chinese  decorations.  This  effect 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  of  China  did  not  under- 
stand the  value  of  perspective,  nor  know  how  to  produce  it. 

There  are  engaged  in  the  retail  drug  business  many  druggists  who,  like  the 
artists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  no  knowledge  of  the  value  of  perspective.  For 
in  business,  as  in  art,  the  perspective  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  average 
retail  druggist  is  confined  to  his  store  for  so  many  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  is  so 
burdened  with  the  infinity  of  detail  which  is  involved  in  the  transaction  of  his 
business  in  little  things  that  he  is  apt  to  lose  his  perspective  and  fail  to  catch  the 
public  point  of  view  when  it  comes  to  selling  goods,  whether  by  word  of  mouth, 
by  written  letters  or  by  printed  advertisements. 

The  druggist  can  help  himself  toward  a  proper  perspective  of  his  business  by 
sane  and  helpful  recreation,  recreation  which  would  take  him  away  from  his  busi- 
ness among  men  of  other  interests  and  preferably  out  of  doors  that  his  body  as 
well  as  his  mind  may  be  refreshed.  We  do  not  counsel  any  laxity  in  attention  to 
business  on  the  part  of  the  retailer.  At  best  it  is  an  exacting  vocation  and  phar- 
macy a  jealous  mistress,  but  the  druggist  who  works  hard  at  his  calling  for  six 
days  a  week  requires  for  his  welfare  and  his  best  development,  physical,  mental 
and  commercial,  a  seventh  day  free  from  the  cares  of  trade  and  the  annoyances  of 
business,  while  once  a  year  he  should  have  at  least  a  fortnight  of  change  and  rest. 
These  vacations  will  by  no  means  be  time  wholly  lost,  for  they  will  aid  the  drug- 
gist to  that  proper  perspective  of  his  business  and  its  relation  to  the  public  which 
is  essential  to  the  highest  commercial  development  and  will,  moreover,  prolong  as 
well  as  increase  his  usefulness  as  a  business  man. — Am.  Druggist. 
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INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  IN  PHARMACY. 


J.  J. 


hofman,  secretary  of  the     federation  internationale  pharmaceu- 

tique/'' 


One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  our  times    is  the  ever-increasing  co- 
operation of  the  nations  in  all  matters.     The  improvement  in  the  means  of  com- 
munication, and  the  development  of  the  means  to  render  the  mutual  intercourse 
between  the  nations  less  dependent  on  the  distance  which  separates  them,  have 
in  the  first  place  contributed  to  advance  this  kind  of  internationalism.     While  in 
former  times  man  had  to  rely  on  his  immediate  surroundings,  there  are  now  all 
kinds  of  international    ties    which  govern    our  present-day  society.     The  daily 
supply  of  food  and  other  articles  is  no  longer  exclusively  produced  by  the  im- 
mediate surroundings,  but  the  markets  of  all  countries  carry  on  a  lively  trade  in 
the  products  of  East  and  West.    They  act  like  communicating  vessels  which  con- 
vey the  surplus  of  articles  produced  in  one  place  to  other  places  where  there  is  a 
want  of  them.    The  postal  services  which  have  formed  the  "Union  Postale  Uni- 
verselle,"  promote  the  communication  between  the  different  nations ;  the  rail- 
ways which,  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  gauge,  connect  all  countries,  enable  us 
to  accomplish  the  longest  possible  distances  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  even 
without  change  of  carriage.    The  telegraph  service  whose  net  of  wires  has  a  total 
length  of  twenty-five  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  transmits  with  incred- 
ible speed  the  messages  which  very  often  are  of  vital  importance  to  social  and 
political  situations.     Money  too,  as  an  international  power,  for  the  foundation  of 
a  great  number  of  societies  is  only  made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the  cap- 
italists in  the  different  countries,  and  a  few  exchange-orders  may  be  the  cause 
that  an  enterprise  loses  its  more  or  less  international  character.     There  is  in  all 
matters  a  desire  for  uniformity,  which  gradually    develops  through    evolution. 
The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  introduced  years  ago,  and  only 
here  and  there  we  find  remnants  of  former  systems  which,  in  many  respects,  con- 
siderably hampered  commercial  traffic.     The  administration  of  justice  is  being 
arranged  on  an  international  basis,  while  life  insurance,  the  copyright,  the  trade- 
marks, and  a  large  number  of  other  things  are  protected  everywhere  by  interna- 
tional arrangements.    As  to  the  public  health  too,  the  different  nations  are  com- 
ing to  an  understanding  in  order  to  oppose  contagious  diseases  and  to  take  meas- 
ures conducive  to  the  general  hygenic  conditions  of  the  people,  for  instance,  by 
the  founding  of  the  Office  International  d'Hygiene  Publique,  some  time  ago. 

In  the  department  of  science,  this  cooperation  is  gradually  increasing,  and  its 
development  is  unlimited.     The  progress  of  our  great  scientific  centers  spreads 
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its  light  all  over  the  world,  and  the  greatest  obstacle  for  this  extension,  the  lin- 
guistic difference  between  the  nations,  is  being  gradually  eliminated.  The  study 
of  foreign  languages  increases  among  all  civilized  peoples,  and  moreover  the 
problem  of  an  international  language  which  could  serve  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  all  nations  is  very  much  nearer  a  solution. 

Pharmacy  has  also  experienced  something  of  the  present  tendency ;  not  only 
in  the  commercial  department  but  also  in  the  scientific  and  social  departments  it 
experiences  the  consequences  of  this  increased  mutual  cooperation  of  the  na- 
tions. The  influences  of  over-production  and  want  on  the  market-prices  are  felt 
much  sooner  now  than  formerly.  The  sales  of  our  principal  drugs  in  Amster- 
dam, Hamburg,  or  London  govern  the  prices  throughout  the  world.  The  exten- 
sive chemical  industry  also  has  trusts  and  cartels  on  whose  cooperation  depend 
the  prices  of  a  great  number  of  materials.  The  newest  products  of  this  industry 
are  spread  all  over  the  world  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  investigations  of  our 
scientific  laboratoria  are  published  by  the  press  everywhere. 

The  first  sign  of  an  international  cooperation  in  treating  of  these  general  sub- 
jects by  a  meeting  of  chemists  from  different  countries,  may  be  found  in  the 
first  international  congress  which  was  held  at  Brunswick  in  1865.  If  we  look 
through  the  subjects  treated  there,  we  perceive  that  already  at  that  time  phar- 
macy was  occupied  by  imporant  problems  in  the  different  countries;  how  already 
at  that  time  there  was  a  desire  to  try  and  attain  the  required  result  by  collobora- 
tion.  Ver}'  soon  after,  in  1867,  the  next  international  congress  was  held  in  Paris, 
which  was  followed  two  years  later  by  a  congress  at  Vienna.  The  following 
congresses  at  St.  Petersburg,  London,  Brussels  and  Paris,  have  tried  in  the  same 
way  to  unite  the  pharmacists,  whenever  problems  arose  which  could  be  solved  by 
international  arrangement  or  cooperation.  As  a  result  of  these  congresses,  may 
be  mentioned  the  international  conference  which  was  held  in  1902  in  order  to 
bring  about  uniformity  in  the  composition  of  strongly  active  medicines.  At  dif- 
ferent congresses  the  problem  of  an  international  pharmacopoeia  was  frequently 
mentioned.  A  committee,  of  which  Mr.  von  Waldheim  was  the  chairman,  has  al- 
ready, with  the  assistance  of  pharmacists  of  several  countries,  made  up  a 
scheme  for  such  an  international  pharmacopoeia;  and  although  the  desired  uni- 
formity has  not  yet  been  arrived  at,  we  are  now  owing  to  this  international  con- 
ference called  together  on  the  initiative  of  the  Belgian  Government — agreed  on 
the  point  of  those  medicines  which  are  considered  strongly  active  preparations  in 
general  use.  This  problem  will  be  studied  further,  when  the  international  office 
for  the  uniformity  of  pharmacopoeias  will  have  been  established.  The  adultera- 
tion both  of  medicines  and  of  food,  and  how  to  cope  with  this  evil,  has  also  been 
a  subject  for  discussion  at  many  international  meetings.  Last  year  the  interna- 
tional opium  conference  regulated  the  traf^c  in  narcotics  and  coca. 

A  no  less  important  subject  is  the  uniformity  in  nomenclature  in  pharmacy, 
and  the  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  ever-increasing  confusion  which 
threatens  us  not  only  in  the  official  codes  and  in  the  pharmacopceia,  but  also  in 
the  commercial  names.  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  has  appointed 
a  special  international  committee  for  the  study  of  this  subject,  and  we  may 
reasonably  expect  that  the  persons  appointed  to  consider  this  very  important 
problem  will  soon  request  the  other  pharmaceutical  associations  throughout  the 
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world  to  assist  them  in  their  task,  in  order  to  come  to  the  necessary  uniformity 
on  this  point,  and  to  make  up  a  definite  system. 

The  pharmaceutical  press  also  wants  concentration.  International  organiza- 
tions which  are  able  to  obtain  exact  information  about  all  that  happens  in  the  de- 
partment of  science,  are  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  necessity.  At 
present,  one  periodical  takes  communications  and  other  news  from  another,  and 
in  this  way  the  news  makes  quite  a  journey  through  the  whole  professional 
press;  and  on  this  journey,  some  communications  are  shortened  here,  extended 
or  joined  on  to  other  matters  there,  so  that  at  last  the  original  articles  very  often 
have  assumed  an  entirely  different  form ;  very  often  also  the  origin  is  quite  lost. 

In  1913  there  will  again  be  held  at  The  Hague  an  international  congress  of 
pharmacists   from   all  parts  of   the   world,    and  undoubtedly,   many   important 
problems    will    again    be  introduced    for  discussion    at  this    eleventh    congress. 
Meanwhile  a  few  years  ago,  a  federation  was  founded  with  the  object  to  advance 
the  pharmaceutical  congress  of  a  more  permanent  character  in  the  future.     The 
Federation  Internationale  Pharmaceutique,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  at 
the  tenth  international  congress  held  at  Brussels,  on  the  initiative  of  the  Neder- 
landsche  Maatschappij  ter  bevordering  der  Pharmacie,  is  the  association  which 
has  to  promote  the  international  cooperation  of  pharmaceutical  societies  through- 
out the  world.    Such  an  international  association  must  be  conducive  to  all  organ- 
izations, and  to  every  feeling  of  fellowship ;  to  every  attempt  at  internationalism. 
As  a  result  of  a  great  many  international  affairs,  there  necessarily  arose  a  per- 
manent organ  of  this  kind,  an  institution  which  is  of  universal  importance  in  the 
widest  sense,  and  which  is  within  reach  of  all  those  working  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, private  persons  as  well  as  societies,  in  all  countries  of  the  world.     Such  an 
international  federation  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  regular  working  of 
the  international  congress ;  for  surely,  the  resolutions  of  these  congresses  may  be 
of  a  far  greater  influence  than  they  have  been  up  to  the  present.     In  the  course 
of  time  they  have  become  the  index  for  the  social  and  scientific  evolution ;  for  the 
countries  which  took  part  in  the  congresses,  they    have  become  a    standard  by 
which  the  development  of  the  profession,  the  direction  of  the  tuition,  legislation, 
and  so  many  other  important  aft'airs,  might  be  guided  into  the  right  path.     This 
influence  will  increase  if  there  is  an  international  institute  to  make  the  work  of 
these  congresses  permanent.    The  establishment  of  this  Federation  Internationale 
Pharmaceutique  which  so  soon  obtained  the  full  approval  of  a  great  many  phar- 
maceutical associations  throughout  the  world,  has  proved  that  the  most  important 
pharmaceutical  societies  of  Holland,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Russia,  Roumania,  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land, in  all  19  associations  with  26000    members,  have  joined    the  Federation; 
while,  moreover,  several  smaller  societies  and  private  persons  have  joined  as  ex- 
traordinary members. 

The  object  of  the  Federation  is  the  promotion  of  pharmacy  both  as  a  profess- 
ion and  as  an  applied  science,  along  international  channels ;  and  according  to  the 
regulations,  the  Federation  will  endeavor  to  attain  this  object  by: 

1.  Collecting  data  with  regard  to  the  pharmaceutical  profession  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  by  supplying  information  on  scientific  and  practical  pharmacy. 
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2.  By  promoting  uniformity  in  the  qualifications  required  for  education  and 
tuition. 

3.  By  studying  the  laws  regulating  the  pharmaceutical  profession. 

4.  By  giving  advice  and  supplying  data  with  regard  to  the  laws  relating  to 
pharmacy. 

5.  By  organizing  international  pharmaceutical  congresses. 

6.  By  filing  the  papers  of  these  international  congresses,  arranging  and  work- 
ing out  the  subjects  treated  there,  and  studying  fresh  subjects  for  treatment. 

7.  By  making  arrangemens  for  taking  part  in  congresses  of  interest  to  phar- 
macy and  by  collaboration  with  other  international  societies. 

8.  By  protecting  the  rights  of  the  pharmaceutical  profession. 

9.  By  opposing  the  sale  of  secret  remedies  and  the  practicing  of  pharmacy  and 
sale  of  medicines  by  unqualified  persons. 

10.  By  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  national  pharmaceutical  societies. 

11.  By  promoting  uniformity  in  the  form  of  medicines  and  methods  of  analy- 
sis. 

13.  By  exercising  its  influence  in  the  event  of  an  international  regulation  of 
patents,  brands  and  trade-marks. 

12.  By  promoting  international  entende  regulating  the  drug  trade. 

14.  By  the  publication  of  papers  on  subjects  of  interest  to  international  phar- 
maceutics. 

15.  By  doing  all  other  things  which  are  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  of  the  Federation. 

When  we  consider  this  programme,  we  shall  see  that  its  realization  will  be  of 
great  use  to  pharmacy  throughout  the  world.  If,  for  instance,  we  look  into  the 
qualifications  for  education  and  tuition  in  the  different  countries,  we  see  that  they 
are  nowhere  the  same,  and  the  only  reasons  that  can  be  given  appear  to  be  the 
wants  of  each  nation  separately,  and  the  different  degrees  of  civilization  which 
the  nations  have  attained.  But  for  a  development  in  the  right  direction,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  demands  for  the  profession  should  not  be  too  high  in  one 
place,  while  in  another  science  is  not  made  sufficiently  serviceable  to  the  prac- 
tical application  of  pharmacy.  By  collecting  sufficient  data  concerning  the  de- 
mands of  training  and  tuition  in  the  different  countries,  practice  will  teach  us 
what  improvements  should  be  introduced  in  order  to  make  the  tuition  answer 
the  interest  of  the  community  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  in  order  to  make 
a  healthy  development  of  the  profession  possible. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  about  the  legal  provisions  for  our  profession ;  for, 
if  several  drawbacks  of  the  concessional  system  have  come  to  light  in  countries 
where  this  system  exists,  other  countries  on  the  other  hand  have  experienced  the 
drawbacks  of  free  establishment.  The  import,  the  sale  of  specialties,  the  provid- 
ing of  pharmaceutical  assistance  in  the  provinces,  and  a  great  many  other  things, 
will  be  regulated  best,  if  we  possess  an  extensive  practical  experience  acquired 
in  other  countries. 
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We  have  said  before  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  plan  of  the  international  phar- 
maceutical congress  should  be  arranged  in  a  better  way.     Many  important  sub- 
jects treated  there,  have  not  been  worked  out,  because  when  the  congress  was 
over,  there  was  no  institute  which  continued  and  arranged  its  work.     Many  in- 
ternational committees  have  been  appointed  which  could  not  finish  their  task  be- 
cause the  necessary  guidance  was  wanting.    The  archives  of  these  congresses  are 
spread  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  even  an 
incomplete  description  of  the  work  executed  in  this  way.    The  regulation  of  these 
congresses  also  depends  on  the  initiative  of  the  national  committees  which  call 
them  together  without  consulting  the  national  associations  first  about  the  subjects 
to  be  treated  by  the  congress.     Generally  speaking,  international  cooperation  and 
the  foundation  of  an  institute  where  all  the  necessary  information  about  phar- 
maceutics, etc.  may  be  obtained,  are  sure  to  make  the  rights  of  the  pharmaceutical 
profession  manifest,  and  to  act  as  a  powerful  ally  in  the  fight  against  everything 
which  impedes  the  development  of  the  profession  or  encourages  the  practicing  of 
pharmacy  by  unqualified  persons.    The  national  associations  will  also  benefit  by 
the  foundation  of  such  an  international  federation,  because  it  is  desirable  and 
necessary  that  the  office  of  the  federation  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  pharma- 
cists in  all  parts    of  the  world.     Where  there    is  no  cooperation,  or   where  only 
local  associations  exist  for  the  interests  of  the  chemists,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
international  federation    to  promote    the  forming  of    an    association  or  a  com- 
mittee which   is   to  be   the   representative   organ   of   the   pharmacists   of    these 
countries.     It  will  also  be  necessary  to  work  for  more  uniformity  in  analytical 
methods,  in  the  composition  of  galenical  preparations,  in  the  regulation  of  com- 
mercial contracts  and  of  the  conditions  of  sale  of  specialities  and  other  medicines 
of  the  kind.     We  see  that  the  task  of  this  international  association  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  that  the  work  which  must  be  done  is  of  great  importance.    Much  of 
it  can  only  be  done  if  a  special  institute  is  established  for  that  purpose,  an  institute 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  officials  and  the  necessary  funds.    In  a  building  to  be 
specially  constructed    for  this  purpose,    there  should    be  a  library    of  scientific 
books  on  pharmaceutics,  where  also  the  laws  regulating  the  practicing  of  pharma- 
ceutics and    related  professions    in  all  countries    may   be  consulted ;    then  there 
should  be  a  list  of  all  pharmaceutical  associations  as  well  as  all  the  publications 
of  the  educational  institutions.    There  should  be  a  collection  of  all  the  periodicals 
throughout  the  world,  and  also  lists  of  the  subjects  published  in  those  periodi- 
cals.    The  same  course  of  thought  which  caused  Wihelm  Ostwald  to  write  his 
"Denkschrift  iiber  die  Grundung  eines  Interationalen  Instituts  fiir  Chemie"  will 
be  followed  by  many  others  who,  in  trying  to  form  international  associations,  are 
looking  for  the  practicability  of  the  work  which  is  to  be  done  by  this  institute; 
and  consequently  such  an  institute  will  prove  to  be  a  necessity  for  pharmacy  too. 
As  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  survey  the  entire  scope  of  the  work,  the  time  will  have 
come  for  the  realization  of  the  desire  to  possess  a  special  "workshop"  where  all 
these  thoughts  are  put  into  execution. 

An  international  pharmaceutical  institute  connected  with  the  Federation  Inter- 
nationale Pharmaceutique  must  be  the  'Svorkshop"  where  the  plans  and  schemes 
of  this  federation  are  worked  out.     Such  an  institute  must  be  established  chiefly 
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on  an  administrative  basis ;  it  need  not  be  a  scientific  institute.  Like  a  patent  of- 
fice, it  should  be  able  to  furnish  everybody  with  the  most  reliable  information. 
All  pharmaceutical  periodicals,  while  a  good  administrative  system  must  make  it 
easy  for  the  people  to  find  the  subjects  they  want.  The  Deutsche  Pharmaceuti- 
sche  Gesellschaft  issues  every  years  its  "Berichte  iiber  die  pharmacognostische 
Literature  aller  Lander;"  other  "Jahresberichte"  also  collects  the  publications  on 
different  subjects.  In  the  same  way  such  an  international  institute  can  make  a 
permanent  archive  of  everything  that  appears  in  the  department  of  pharmaceu- 
tics in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  for  instance  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
pharmacists,  the  biographies  of  the  best  known  among  them ;  information  about 
pharmaceutical  associations,  etc. 

Ostwald  rightly  says  that  such  an  institute  must  serve  to  organize  science,  to 
divide  work,  and,  by  a  systematic  cooperation  of  several  organs  working  sep- 
arately, the  better  to  obtain  the  required  result.  Besides  a  great  many  periodi- 
cals, the  institute  should  possess  an  extensive  library  of  pharmaceutical  works, 
which  library  should  be  kept  up  to  date  by  buying  all  new  publications ;  and  each 
writer  ought  to  support  the  library  by  presenting  it  with  a  copy  of  his  publica- 
tions. In  this  way  a  register  ought  to  be  compiled  of  all  the  subjects  on  pharma- 
ceutics. The  "New  Medicines,"  of  such  great  importance  for  the  dispensary, 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  worked  out  as  extensively  as  possible  by  the  institute, 
by  means  of  the  official  returns  of  the  manufacturers.  Each  more  or  less  im- 
portant new  medicine,  from  whatever  country,  should  be  inserted  in  this  cartul- 
ary, together  with  a  record  of  its  composition,  its  qualities,  the  maker's  name, 
etc.  Every  month,  copies  of  all  the  new  official  returns  should  be  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent associations  which  have  assisted  in  founding  the  institute,  so  that  in  this 
way  it  is  possible  for  every  country  to  have  a  complete  copy  of  this  cartulary  of 
new  medicines.  Then  the  always  incomplete  and  often  faulty  and  unreliable  pub- 
lications in  the  periodicals  could  be  left  out.  A  special  scientifical  inquir\-office 
should  be  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  data  and  information  obtained  in 
the  above-mentioned  way.  There  should  also  be  a  collection  of  standard  samples 
of  chemical  and  pharmocognostical  products.  In  the  same  way  this  institute 
might  furnish  references  for  pharmaceutical  publications.  By  doing  this  it  might 
become  the  source  from  which  several  periodicals  receive  their  information, 
which  information  should  be  as  reliable  as  possible.  An  international  language 
would  be  very  useful  for  an  institute  of  this  kind.  I  refer  those  interested  in  the 
subject  to  "Weltsprache  uns  Wissenschaft"  by  the  professors  L.  Couturat.  D. 
Jespersen,  R.  Lorentz,  W.  Ostwald,  and  L.  Pfoundler;  "Sprache  und  Verkehr" 
by  W.  Ostwald;  and  other  articles.  But  what  will  be  above  all  necessary  for  the 
foundation  of  an  institute  of  this  kind,  are  ample  funds  and  the  assistance  of  all 
those  interested  in  it. 

When  Ostwald  acquainted  Ernest  Solvay  at  Brussels,  with  his  ideas  about  an 
international  institute  for  chemistry,  the  latter  was  prepared  to  support  it.  and  to 
give  a  sum  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  francs,  while  Ostwald  himself  was  willing  to 
give  his  important  library  for  that  purpose.'  If  the  idea  of  founding  an  interna- 
tional institute  for  pharmacy  comes  to  be  realized.  I  trust  there  will  be  persons 
ready  to  give  support  in  the  same  way;  especially  because  in  several  countries. 
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not  the  least  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  there  are  great  and  financially 
powerful  industries  which  owe  their  prosperity  to  pharmaceutics. 

The  path  for  an  international  cooperation  of  pharmaceutical  associations  is 
now  open.  Next  year,  the  Hague  international  congress  will  strengthen  these 
international  ties,  and  going  on  in  this  direction,  we  may  expect  that  what  is  now 
only  a  picture  of  the  imagination  for  many  people,  will  become  reality  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time. 


FAILURE  OF  PHARMACY  LAWS. 


S.    L.    HILTON. 


Every  state  pharmacy  law  has  been  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  properly  protect- 
ing the  public,  by  placing  the  sale  of  drugs  and  poisons  in  the  hands  of  those 
especially  trained  and  qualified,  the  licensed  and  educated  pharmacist,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  restrict  rigidly  the  sale  of  all  narcotic  drugs  and  are  consequently  gen- 
erally considered  public  health  measures. 

A  few  of  the  state  laws  regulate  the  wholesale  drug  business  by  requiring  that 
wholesale  druggists  must  be  licensed  or  keep  in  their  employ  at  least  one  person 
who  is  so  licensed.  District  of  Columbia,  Delaware  and  Virginia  have  this  re- 
quirement. 

When  the  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  enacted  by  Congress,  we  believed 
we  had  obtained  one  of  the  best  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  the  sale 
of  poisons  and  narcotics,  enacted  in  this  country,  we  also  believed  it  impossible 
for  anyone  to  handle  or  sell  drugs,  poisons  or  narcotics,  except  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  licensed  pharmacist.  The  law,  however,  does  except  dealers  who  sell 
poisons  for  use  in  the  arts  or  as  insecticides ;  provided,  however,  they  have  obtained 
a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  and  that  such  sale  be  recorded  the  same  as 
is  required  of  licensed  pharmacists.  The  law  further  permits  the  sale  by  others 
than  licensed  pharmacists  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  "patented"  or  "pro- 
prietary" preparations,  provided  they  contain  nothing  that  is  classed  by  the  law 
as  narcotics  or  poisons. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  number  of  deaths  by  poison  and  the 
number  of  cases  coming  into  the  hospitals  for  treatment  for  drug  addiction  has 
been  greatly  reduced.  Recently,  however,  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy  that  sales  of  narcotics  and  poisons  were  being  made  by  dental  supply 
houses  without  apparently  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  wholesale  section 
of  the  law,  that  is,  by  employing  a  licensed  pharmacist,  keeping  a  record  of  each 
sale,  etc.,  as  required  by  law. 

Sales  of  narcotics  were  being  made  to  dentists  on  demand ;  likewise  were  sales 
made  to  their  assistants  and  office  attendants  and  possibly  others,  without 
question,  so  that  in  other  words,  they  were  not  respecting  or  complying  with  the 
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provisions  of  the  law  and  at  the  same  time  they  were  claiming  the  right  to  sell 
drugs,  poisons  and  narcotics,  regardless  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  for  the  reason  that 
the  "law  only  applied  to  sales  at  retail  by  pharmacists,  showing  they  absolutely 
overlooked  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Act. 

The  Board  of  Pharmacy  took  up  the  matter  and  endeavored  to  stop  all  sales 
by  dental  supply  houses  unless  they  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
employed  a  licensed  pharmacist.  To  this  they  demurred,  taking  the  ground  they 
were  exempt  from  the  Act,  and  took  up  the  matter  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Corporation  Counsel,  the  latter  having  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  in  connection  with  the  Police  Department,  the  result  being  an 
executive  order  was  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  setting  aside  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress, as  pertaining  to  them,  and  allowing  them  to  continue  the  sale  of  narcotics 
and  poisons.  A  bill,  amending  the  present  law,  was  prepared  and  forwarded  to 
Congress  by  the  Commissioners,  proposing  an  amendment  to  Section  11  of  the 
Act  (the  narcotic  section),  granting  to  dental  supply  houses  the  same  privileges 
granted  to  licensed  pharmacists,  but  without  any  of  the  restrictions,  and  without 
compelling  them  to  submit  any  evidence  whatever  as  to  their  qualifications  as  is 
required  of  licensed  pharmacists. 

The  bill  was  not  referred  to  the  Board  of  Pharmacy  for  an  expression  of  any 
kind.  The  Board,  however,  took  a  firm  stand  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  having  a  hearing  before  a  Senate  Committee. 

This  hearing  developed  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  The  attorney  representing 
the  dental  supply  houses  admitted  that  one  of  them  located  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  had  sold  to  a  dentist  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  200  ounces  of  Cocaine 
tablets,  certainly  more  than  any  dentist  would  have  a  legitimate  use  for  in  a 
lifetime,  and  an  elegant  argument  in  favor  of  interstate  regulation  of  narcotic 
drugs.  He  failed  to  show  any  good  reason  why  the  present  law  was  not  sufficient, 
except  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  employ  a  licensed  pharmacist,  -which  they 
did  not  wish  to  do,  and  that  other  state  laws  had  no  such  requirements.  Many 
other  admissions  were  made  that  surprised  the  committee. 

The  Board  clearly  showed  the  amendment  unnecessary,  and  as  a  measure 
aflfecting  the  general  public,  decidedly  dangerous.  The  present  law  being  ample 
and  sufificiently  lenient,  should  be  complied  with.  The  apparent  desire  of  these 
concerns  seems  to  have  been  the  unrestricted  privilege  of  selling  narcotic  drugs, 
creating  them  a  special  class,  and  to  enjoy  unrestricted  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians  or  licensed  pharmacists.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  amend  only  the  narcotic  section,  and  in  their  apparent  desire  for  this 
privilege,  they  had  overlooked  the  poison  section,  they  selling  large  quantities  of 
poisons,  and  the  amendment,  if  enacted,  would  operate  to  open  the  way  for  abuses 
and  to  increase  the  drug  evil  instead  of  checking  it  and  would  give  them  no  relief 
whatever  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  poisons.  Then.  too.  if  such  privileges  were 
granted  thera,  general  stores,  vendors  of  cork  legs  and  others  could  demand  like 
privileges,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  narcotics  or  anesthetics  to  tlieir  physicians. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  Board  the  only  amendment  needed  to  the  present  law 
was  one  that  would  restrict  all  sales  of  narcotics  to  legitimate  uses  onlv  and  close 
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the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  except  to  properly  licensed  pharmacists,  under 
the  strictest  supervision. 

Previous  to  the  hearing,  discovery  was  made  that  a  surgical  supply  house  was 
selling  narcotics  and  poisons.  A  case  was  made,  and  after  much  delay  and  diffi- 
culty, a  conviction  was  obtained  in  court,  under  the  wholesale  section  of  the  law, 
upholding  the  contention  and  thereby  strengthening  the  position  of  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy. 

At  the  pesent  writing,  the  Senate  Committee  has  not  reported  on  the  bill ;  the 
dental  supply  houses  are  continuing  their  sales.  The  fact  remains,  and  one  for 
this-  Section  to  consider,  as  brought  out  at  the  hearing,  that  in  other  states  there 
is  no  law  prohibiting  dental  or  surgical  supply  houses  from  selling  all  of  the 
narcotics  and  poisons  they  desire.  Therefore,  I  believe  this  question  should  be 
taken  up  and  considered  by  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation,  State  Boards 
of  Pharmacy  and  State  Pharmaceutical  Associations,  and  an  endeavor  made  to 
amend  the  present  laws  so  that  narcotics  and  poisons  can  only  be  sold  by  licensed 
pharmacists  or  under  their  supervision. 

I  believe  it  is  clearly  within  the  province  of  this  Section  to  take  up  and  con- 
sider this  proposition,  discuss  it  fully,  and  to  recommend  that  all  state  laws  be 
amended  so  as  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  drugs,  poisons  and  narcotics,  whether  at 
wholesale  or  retail,  except  by  licensed  pharmacists,  thereby  closing  all  irregular 
avenues  for  supplying  habit-forming  drugs,  except  for  legitimate  use. 

The  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  laws  are  rigid  and  well  enforced  for  the 
reason  their  respective  organizations  are  giving  their  constant  attention  to  what 
may  affect  their  interests.  The  pharmacist  of  the  past  has  neglected  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  along  these  lines ;  consequently  he  has  suffered  and  has  been  made 
to  stand  the  burden  of  many  laws  that  are  inadequate  and  burdensome;  therefore, 
then,  the  time  has  arrived  when  he  must  look  into  these  questions  and  use  his 
influence  through  cooperation  and  association  to  obtain  better  laws  and  to  protect 
and  safeguard  his  interests. 


THE  DRUGGIST'S  CONSCIENCE. 

I  believe  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  yet  I  believe  the  majority  of  men  are  in  business 
to  make  money  without  regard  to  conscience  or  morality ;  otherwise  the  drug  busi- 
ness would  be  conducted  far  differently  than  it  is  by  the  large  majority  of  pro- 
prietors. 

What  proportion  of  stores  do  not  sell  emmenagogues,  narcotics,  such  as  mor- 
phine and  laudanum,  certain  classes  of  rubber  goods,  baby  syrups  containing  mor- 
phine, etc.,  without  an  order  from  a  physician?  And  how  many  of  the  stores  that 
do  sell  them  would  do  so  if  the  proprietor  used  his  conscience? — H.  C.  Blair  in 
N.A.R.D.  Notes. 
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LOTIO  DELPHINII. 


OTTO  RAUBENHEIMER,  BROOKLYN,   N.   Y. 


"A  blockhead  bit  by  lice  put  out  the  light  and  chuckling  cried:  Now  you  can't 
see  to  bite." 

This  verse  taken  from  Greek  Anthology  might  have  been  true  in  ancient  times, 
but  the  present  generation  with  its  motto :  "Time  is  money"  requires  a  quick 
and  effective  remedy  against  pediculi  capitis  or  sometimes  even  the  variety  pubis. 
The  preparations  of  larkspur  seed,  Delphinium  consolida  have  from  olden  times 
enjoyed  a  reputation  and  are  still  in  great  demand  all  over  the  United  States. 

For  this  reason  our  National  Formulary  Committee  has  made  numerous  ex- 
periments and  has  admitted  a  10  per  cent,  alcoholic  tincture  in  N.  F.  IV,  as 
published  in  the  reports  of  the  Committee. 

While  this,  without  question,  is  a  very  effective  remedy,  a  great  many  criti- 
cisms have  been  made  on  account  of  its  high  alcoholic  content,  which  together 
with  the  present  high  price  of  larkspur  seed,  increases  the  cost  of  the  tincture. 

In  his  duty  as  assistant  editor  of  the  department  of  "Pharmaceutical  Formulas" 
in  the  Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  writer  is  always  on  the  alert  for  formulas  which 
might  prove  valuable  to  the  pharmacist.  In  looking  over  the  second  edition 
of  that  excellent  work,  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Code,  1911.  published  by 
our  sister  association.  The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  I  was 
attracted  by  the  formula  for  Lotio  Staphisagriae,  Stavesacre  Lotion.  This  is 
the  nuresery  hair  lotion  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  Pharmacopoeia  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  lotion  for  children's  hair  to  kill  pediculi  and  their  ova,  by  being 
applied  once  or  twice  daily  after  thoroughly  combing  the  hair.  According 
to  Peter  MacEvan's  well-known  "Pharmaceutical  Formulas,"  8th  edition,  1911. 
p.  109  "it  is  a  valuable  preparation,  being  certain  in  its  effects." 

Based  upon  this  formula  I  have  constructed  the  following,  omitting  the  oils 

of  geranium,  lavender  and  lemon,  which  merely  act  as  a  perfume,  and  replacing 

the  Stavesacre  by  larkspur : 

LOTIO  DELPHINII. 

Larkspur  Lotion. 

Delphinium,  ground 100  gm. 

Acetic  Acid .50  cc. 

Glycerin 50  cc. 

Alcohol  100  cc. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  

To  make 1000  cc. 
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Boil  the  ground  Larkspur  Seed  with  800  cc,  of  Water  to  which  the  Acetic 
Acid  and  Glycerin  have  been  added,  for  10  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  set  aside 
till  cold,  then  add  the  Alcohol  and  allow  to  macerate  over  night.  Then  filter 
and  add  sufficient  water  through  the  filter  to  make  the  product  measure  lOOOcc. 
The  finished  tincture  has  a  brownish-yellow  color,  resembling  tincture  of  quassia, 
and  a  strongly  acetic  odor.  It  is  clear  and  even  after  standing  about  two 
months  has  remained  clear.  During  this  time  I  have  sold  it  as  "Larkspur 
Lotion"  at  five  cents  per  ounce,  the  tincture  bringing  ten  cents  per  ounce,  and 
it  has  given  good  satisfaction  to  my  customers. 

I  am  making  many  experiments  with  this  lotion  with  the  object  of  improve- 
ment as  f  i.  increase  in  acetic  acid,  glycerin  and  alcohol,  and  also  using  macera- 
tion and    percolation  instead    of  heat,  and    will  report    on  this    at  a  later    date. 

In  my  opinion  the  present  lotion  is  far  superior  to  a  so-called  tincture  prepared 
by  diluting  1  fluidounce  of  acetic  fluidextract  of  larkspur  with  1  fluidounce  of 
alcohol  and  14  fiuidounces  of  water.  The  proportions  in  this  so-called  tincture 
are  60  and  60  in  1000  against  100  and  100  in  1000  in  my  lotion.  The  dikited 
fluidextract  also  forms  a  very  heavy  precipitate  which  very  likely  might  con- 
tain some  of  the  active  constituents.  And  last,  but  not  least,  it  does  not  require 
any  pharmaceutical  skill  to  dilute  the  fluidextract,  while  the  preparation  of  the 
lotion  gives  the  pharmacist  a  chance  to  practice  pharmacy,  and  this  his  birthright 
he  must  not  sell,  as  it  will  end  his  existence. 


PERPLEXING  PILLS. 


R.  ALBRO  NEWTON. 


Veterans  are  sometimes  baffled  by  the  tasks  which  are  set  before  beginners. 
Of  the  many  prescriptions  used  as  a  test  of  the  ability  of  students,  there  is  one 
type  which  seems  fully  as  bothersome  to  the  dispenser  of  considerable  experience, 
namely,  pills  of  Silver  Nitrate  or  of  Potassium  Permanganate. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  substances,  we  must  all  agree  that 
ordinary  excipients  will  not  be  allowable;  something  must  be  used  upon  which 
these  active  chemicals  will  not  react.  Looking  in  the  text-books  we  find  that 
Kaolin  or  Fuller's  Earth  with  Petrolatum  is  suitable,  but  this  combination  makes 
anything  but  a  nice  pill  mass  to  work. 

I  have  experimented  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  process  which  I  am  now  to 
describe,  and  the  product  is  pharmaceutically  elegant  and  therapeutically  active 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  one  unfamiliar  with  it  would  say  ofifhand  that  the 
pills  would  be  better  as  bullets  than  as  medicine.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  the  mixture  is  completely  disintegrated  in  the  stomach  and  the  chemical 
is  presented  is  an  active  condition. 

Now  for  the  process.  Type  prescription.  Potass.  Permanganate  gr.  xii.  Ft. 
pil.  No.  12. 
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Process.  Place  12  grains  Potassium  Permanganate  in  a  small  glass  mortar  and 
powder  finely.  Weigh  out  24  grains  Paraffin,  place  in  small  porcelain  capsule, 
warm  until  melted;  allow  to  cool  and  when  congealed  loosen  from  capsule  by 
running  spatula  around  edge.  Put  powdered  chemical  in  center  of  Paraffin  and 
work  into  it  quickly  with  fingers.  Warm  a  pill  tile  slightly  by  pouring  on  a 
little  alcohol  and  igniting  it,  then  wiping  with  a  clean  towel.  Roll  out  pill  mass 
quickly  into  pipe  and  cut,  shaping  pills  with  fingers.  No  dusting  powder  is  neces- 
sary or  even  desirable,  but  Talc  may  be  used. 

Not  more  than  twenty  minutes  will  be  required  to  prepare  this  prescription. 
Stains  on  fingers  may  be  removed  by  a  solution  of  Oxalic  Acid  in  dilute  Sulphuric 
Acid.  In  the  case  of  Silver  Nitrate  the  hands  should  be  washed  in  a  dilute  Cyanide 
solution. 

Speaking  of  pills  reminds  me  of  another  scheme  which  is  not  often  spoken 
about  in  works  of  reference.  Pills  of  Ferrous  Carbonate  are  probably  the  most 
used  ferruginous  tonic  and  the  official  formula  is  of  such  excellence  that  improve- 
ments are  apt  to  be  frowned  upon.  However,  I  do  not  deem  it  a  sacrilege  to 
mention  that  the  addition  a  small  amount  of  Petrolatum  will  serve  to  keep  the 
mass  soft  a  very  long  time,  with  the  added  advantage  of  retarding  the  change  of 
the  iron  from  its  ferrous  condition. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  this  time  that  I  am  aware  that  occasionally  Potassium 
Permanganate  and  Oxalic  Acid  are  prescribed  in  the  same  pill,  the  object  being  to 
secure  a  pill  of  freshly  prepared  Manganese  Dioxide.  In  this  case  the  reaction 
should  be  completed  by  triturating  the  chemicals  together  thoroughly  and  then 
massing  with  ordinary  excipients,  a  process  not  unlike  that  for  making  Ferrous 
Carbonate  pills. 
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ARE  YOU  ALIVE? 


B.   E.    PRITCHARD,    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


This  query  does  not  apply  to  your  physical  being;  the  snap  of  your  eyes,  the 
color  in  your  cheeks  and  your  vigorous  appearance  generally,  makes  it  quite  appar- 
ent that  you  are  very  much  alive. 

But  as  a  business  man  and  a  pharmacist  of  this  very  live  period  in  commercial 
activities,  where  are  you  at? 

You  would  quickly  resent  any  suggestion  upon  my  part  that  you  are  a  dead 
one  when  it  comes  to  sorting  out  the  live  wires  in  pharmacy,  yet,  singularly 
enough,  in  my  experience  in  organization  work  it  has  been  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  druggist  who  will  always  hollow  smre  the  loudest  when  asked  to  go  on  a  hunt- 
ing trip,  or  is  always  the  first  fellow  to  dig  for  bait  when  someone  suggests  let 
us  go  fishing,  is,  in  almost  every  instance,  prompt  in  declaring  that  he  hasn't  time 
to  spare  when  the  appeal  comes  to  lend  a  hand  in  any  movement  that  has  for 
its  purpose  the  upbuilding  of  his  business.  Funny  stunt,  isn't  it?  Yet  absurd 
as  it  appears,  it  is  true,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  so  in  my  experience  alone, 
either. 

We  ofttimes  hear  men  engaged  in  pharmacy  talk  of  the  drug  business  in  a 
manner  that  reminds  us  of  the  old  song  in  which  we  are  informed  that 

"The  old  home  ain't  what  it  used  to  be. 
The  change  makes  me  sad  and  forlorn," 

when  the  change  so  dolefully  complained  of  is  all  to  the  good. 

The  "old  home"  used  to  consist  of  one  story  and  a  lean-to,  facing  a  dirt  road 
with  ruts  in  it  a  half-foot  deep,  and  the  getting  into  town  once  a  week  for  the  mail 
and  the  country  newspaper  ( ?)  meant  torture  for  both  you  and  the  old  mare. 
One  never  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  until  the  news  was  so  stale  that 
other  folk  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Now,  why  should  the  change  make  one  "sad 
and  forlorn"  when  going  back  to  the  old  home  means  to  a  neat  two-story  house, 
with  porches  on  every  side,  a  nice  lawn  in  front,  a  garage  in  the  rear,  a  well-kept 
state  road  over  which  to  run  the  auto  into  town  and  back  in  a  half-hour's  pleasant 
spin?  With  the  daily  paper  in  one's  hands  before  noon,  and  the  postman  deliver- 
ing mail  at  the  front  gate  every  day. 

And  the  drug  business  has  advanced  in  the  same  happy  manner,  galvanized 
dead  ones  in  the  ranks  to  the  contrary  notwithstandins". 
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If  your  recollection  of  pharmacy  carries  back  to  the  decade  or  two  immediately 
succeeding  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  it  is  to  the  conditions  that  surrounded 
pharmacy  at  that  time  for  the  return  of  which  you  yearn — well,  if  it  is,  all  I  can 
say  in  the  premises  was  once  aptly  expressed  by  our  morose  friend  Hamlet,  ''Get 
thee  to  a  nunnery,"  or  perhaps  I  might  suggest  as  an  amendment,  to  Matteawan 
— but,  pardon  me,  not  being  much  stuck  on  things  modern,  our  complainant  may 
prefer  the  nunnery  for  a  place  of  retirement  from  the  alleged  ills  that  have  driven 
pharmacy  to  the  "demnition  bow-wows." 

Personally,  I  am  not  allowing  any  sleep  to  get  away  from  me  through  worrying 
over  the  fact  that  old-time  pharmacy,  as  I  knew  it,  has  gone  glimmering  down 
oblivion  way.  My  prayers  do  not  ascend,  nor  my  tears  descend,  for  a  return  of 
those  aches  that  were  mine  for  days  after  having  turned  the  crank  on  the  old 
drug  mill  in  an  effort  to  reduce  obstreperous  roots  to  a  proper  degree  of  fineness. 
With  but  a  slight  effort  of  memory  there  comes  back  recollections  of  many  periods 
of  a  singing  in  the  ears,  somewhat  after  the  sensation  one  experiences  after  having 
taken  a  big  dose  of  quinine,  succeeding  several  hours  spent  in  pounding  with  a 
ponderous  pestle,  some  three  feet  long  and  built  in  proportion,  in  an  iron  mortar, 
valerian  root  that  persistently  refused  to  respond  to  the  treatment.  And  then 
there  comes  back  to  me  the  ill-will  manifest  toward  me  from  all  the  ladies  in 
the  whole  building  who  were  snififing  their  pretty  noses  over  the  nasty  smell  for 
a  week  after.  Sometimes,  I  admit,  my  mind  does  sort  of  casually  wander  back 
to  the  old  home  pharmacy  of  my  youth,  and  I  recall  the  joy  that  thrilled  my  bosom 
after  a  whole  week  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  such  happiness  as  was  mine  to  extract 
from  such  labors,  when  the  boss,  sans  even  the  phantom  of  a  smile  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the — to  my  mind — excellence  of  its  results,  placed  in  my  eager  hands  the 
six  dollars  per  that  represented  my  share  of  the  seven  days'  business  activity. 

Am  I  one  of  those  disgruntled  souls  who  sigh  for  the  return  of  the  old  home 
pharmacy?     Well,  not  so  loud  that  the  noise  would  wake  the  baby. 

And  even  in  those  semi-barbarous  times  in  pharmacy  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  was  actively  engaged  in  fostering  advancement,  and  most  of 
the  good  that  has  come  about  is  due  to  its  earnest  efforts  to  enthuse  the  pharmacist 
to  a  due  sense  of  his  importance  and  the  necessity  for  him  to  wake  up  and  shake 
off  his  lethargy. 

At  the  Boston  meeting  I  presented  before  the  Comm.ercial  Section  a  paper 
under  the  title,  "Business  Hints  from  the  Department  Stores,"  in  which  I 
endeavored  to  make  it  plain  to  the  densest  mind  how  pharmacy  could  be  made  a 
better  and  more  productive  calling  were  we  to  adopt  some  of  the  methods  that 
obtain  in  establishments  where  real  live  interest  is  centered  upon  making  the 
business  pay  a  profit. 

It  was  not  in  my  mind  in  the  writing  of  that  paper  that  any  one  pharmacist 
could  adopt  all  the  suggestions  contained  therein  and  apply  them  to  his  own  busi- 
ness. I  did  think,  however,  that  there  could  not  possibly  fail  to  be  found  some 
one  or  more  of  the  many  ideas  advanced  that  could  with  profit  be  adopted  by 
every  man  who  owned  a  drug  store  and  who  wanted  to  make  it  pay  better.  It 
affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  state  that  many  men  have  taken  the 
time  and  trouble  to  tell  me  personally,  others  to  write  me,  that  they  were  grateful 
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for  the  story  told  in  that  paper  from  which  they  had  received  much  that  was  of 
lasting  benefit  in  the  conduct  of  their  drug  stores. 

We  do  not  all  see  things  in  the  same  perspective,  however,  and  all  the  com- 
ments have  not  been  of  the  appreciative  order — some  fellows  thought  that  the 
writer  of  that  paper  in  expecting  them  to  adopt  its  suggestions  must  be  sadly 
in  need  of  an  injection  of  brain  culture  serum.  In  fact,  one  man  hailing  from 
the  Pacific  coast  made  use  of  these  cynical  words  in  quite  a  long  article  written 
to  one  of  the  drug  journals,  commenting  upon  my  business  hints : 

"Is  it  logical  to  assume  that  a  druggist  with  only  $2,000  investment  can  adopt 
the  same  business  methods  as  one  with  $25,000  investment?  Because  the  latter 
can  use  a  $280  cash  register  to  advantage,  is  that  a  reason  why  the  former  should 
invest  part  of  his  $2000  in  a  $280  cash  register?  He  may  do  it  and  succeed,  but 
— emphatically — there  is  neither  sense  nor  science  in  it.  It  is  merely  a  bluff  and 
he  won  out." 

Now,  that  view  of  the  situation  is  surely  about  as  narrow  as  one  can  conceive 
of — and  simply  goes  to  show  how  very  badly  some  pharmacists  stand  in  need  of 
an  awakening.  But  there  is  more  to  follow,  and  of  a  character  that  makes  one 
whose  outlook  upon  business  has  not  had  the  effect  of  convincing  him  that  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  among  business  men  is  a  lost  art,  which  to  assume  as  a  condi- 
tion that  really  exists  seems  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  writer  whose  utterances  is 
here  being  quoted,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  merely  a  reflex  of  his  own 
narrow,  jaundiced  and  extremely  unfortunate  frame  of  mind.  Think  of  any 
right  minded  business  man  being  willing  to  sign  his  name  to  such  a  resume  of 
modern  business  methods  as  this : 

"The  fact  that  large  established  houses  do  a  strictly  honest  and  honorable 
business  means  only  this:  that  they  have  arrived  at  that  stage  of  their  business 
career  when  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Those  who  adopt  that  policy  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  career  may  never  hope  to  do  a  large  business,  for  business  and 
ethics  are  incompatible — one  may  eke  out  a  living  by  strictly  adhering  to  the 
Golden  Rule,  but — that  isn't  business." 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  man  who  deliberately  penned  such  a  dangerous 
statement  for  the  eyes  of  young  men  to  read,  their  brains  to  absorb  and  in  their  yet 
to  come  business  life  adopt  as  a  guide,  is  a  member  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  or  not,  but  I  earnestly  trust  that  he  is  not. 

But  there  was  only  one  such  man  in  all  this  good  country  of  ours  that  gave 
expression  to  such  an  anarchistic  utterance,  for  which  glad  consummation  let  us 
all  join  in  a  prayer  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  rules  over  the  destinies  of  men. 

Most  comments  were  more  appreciative  of  the  objects  and  purposes  that 
prompted  the  writing  of  "Business  Hints."  The  less  jaundiced  view  of  the  paper 
and  the  results  hoped  for  in  the  spreading  of  its  doctrines  will  be  found  in  this 
message  from  one  whose  position  of  Instructor  in  Commercial  Training  in  one 
of  the  oldest  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States  is  a  fair  type  of  many 
expressions  from  men  who  know  what  is  needed  to  make  those  who  follow  after 
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us  better  business  men  and  more  pronounced  successes,  both  commercially,  pro- 
fessionally and  ethically,  in  pharmacy: 

"1  have  just  read  your  Business  Hints.  They  are  dandies.  It  is  the  best  thing- 
I  have  ever  read  along  that  line.  A  lot  of  the  'old  timers'  v^ill  never  wake  up, 
but  such  preaching  vi^ill  help  convert  many." 

While  pharmacy  is  and  always  will  be  a  profession,  yet  the  conducting  of  a 
modern  drug  store  is  and  always  will  be  a  business.  The  fact  that  men  of  large 
capital  are  ready  and  willing  to  invest  their  money  in  corporations  having  for 
their  object  the  placing  of  drug  stores  in  prosperous  communities,  is  surely  prima 
facia  evidence  that  the  business  is  not  looked  upon  by  any  means  as  a  decaying 
industry.  When  men  with  a  keen  sense  of  what  constitutes  a  good  investment, 
willingly  sign  a  long  lease  for  a  store  room  in  which  to  engage  in  the  drug 
business,  the  annual  rental  for  which  is  $100,000,  would  scarcely  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  is  no  money  in  the  business  when  conducted  along  live  lines.  No 
line  of  business  that  is  regarded  as  a  decaying  industry  ever  attracts  capital. 

When  I  made  the  statement  that  the  drug  business  is  not  what  it  used  to  be, 
it  can  only  be  based  upon  what  my  knowledge  of  the  business  consists  of,  and  I 
can  only  have  definite  knowledge  of  the  conditions  surrounding  my  own  store, 
hence  when  I  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  drug  business  is  going  back  and  is 
no  longer  worth  while  bothering  with,  I  simply  voice  what  my  own  drug  business 
has  taught  me.    The  cause,  therefore,  is  not  far  to  seek.    Look  it  up. 

It  is  not  the  old  home,  meaning  the  pharmacy,  that  has  lost  its  attractiveness ; 
the  changes  there  are  all  to  the  good ;  conditions  under  which  the  modern  drug- 
gist labors  are  far  and  away  better  in  every  respect  than  they  used  to  be.  It  is 
much  less  laborious  than  in  those  "good  old  times,"  for  the  return  of  which 
some  men  yearn,  but  to  which  were  they  suddenly  transported,  they  would  be 
scared  blue. 

No,  glory  be,  the  old  home  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 

Now  listen  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  as  summed  up  before  the 
Massachusetts  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  by  E.  O.  Engstrom,  whom  many 
of  you  know,  and  who  does  not  claim  to  be  anything  but  a  plain,  hard-headed 
man  who  does  not  bother  about  what  the  other  fellows  are  doing,  but  simply 
keeps  his  wits  centered  upon  his  own  pharmacy  and  makes  it  a  success  by 
doing  so: 

"I  believe  if  we  watch  our  business,  and  take  care  of  it,  and  see  that  our  profits 
come  sufficiently  to  cover  our  expenses  and  a  little  besides,  we  will  find  that 
pharmacy  will  come  to  its  own,  and  I  think  it  is  already  coming,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  all  conditions  that  may  arise.  If  you  own  your  own  store, 
you  do  not  need  to  worry  over  any  of  the  syndicate  stores." 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


THE  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 


OTTO  RAUBENHEIMER,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


There  is  much  more  to  pharmacy  than  the  dispensing  of  drugs,  the  preparation 
of  galenicals,  the  compounding  of  prescriptions  and  incidentally  the  sale  of  soda 
water,  cigars,  candy  and  postage  stamps.  There  is  a  fascinating  field  of  study, 
which  shows  the  pharmacist  the  growth  and  development  of  his  beloved  profes- 
sion, namely,  the  study  of  the  history  of  pharmacy. 


OTTO   RAUBENHEI>rER,    CHAIRMAN. 

The  writer  even  goes  so  far  as  to  make  the  bold  statement  that  in  order  to  truly 
love  his  profession,  the  pharmacist  must  necessarily  be  acquainted  with  its  history. 

Our  A.  Ph.  A.  is  celebrating  its  sixtieth  anniversary  at  the  Denver  Convention. 
Three  score  of  years  of  fruitful  work  have  passed,  and  during  this  time  our 
A.  Ph.  A.  has  been  one,  if  not  the  greatest,  factor  in  the  uplift  and  development 
of  pharmacy  from  a  mere  trade  to  a  profession,  which  is  on  equal  footing  with 
medicine.    Truly  a  record  to  be  proud  of ! 

In  connection  with  this  sixtieth  anniversary  your  Qiairman  of  the  Section  on 
Historical  Pharmacy  considers  it  his  privilege  and  also  his  duty  to  give  a  short 
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recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  Section  which  at  the  same  time  celebrates  its 
decennial  anniversay.  Besides  this,  I  will  endeavor  to  present  a  resume  of  a 
great  many  newer  historical  events  which  should  be  recorded  in  the  archives  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  HISTORICAL  PHARMACY,   1902-1912. 

The  great  and  general  interest  in  the  History  of  Pharmacy  manifested  at  the 
Semi-Centennial  Jubilee  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  Philadelphia  in  1902,  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Historical  Pharmacy,  consisting  of  Prof.  Edward 
Kremers  as  chairman,  and  E.  J.  Kennedy  as  secretary.  The  excellent  report  of 
this  Committee,  presented  at  the  Mackinac  Island,  Mich.,  meeting  in  1903,  can 
be  found  in  Vol.  51  of  the  Proceedings,  pp.  531-542,  and  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  all  members  interested  in  the  history  of  pharmacy.  The  second  report 
of  this  Committee  was  given  at  the  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  meeting  in  1904,  and  con- 
tains a  very  valuable  compilation  of  a  "Bibliography  of  American  Pharnmceutical 
History."  Proc,  Vol.  52,  pp.  428-430.  By  the  establishment  of  a  Section  on 
Historical  Pharmacy  in  1904,  with  our  beloved  Albert  E.  Ebert  as  chairman,  the 
recording  of  pharmaceutical  history  has  taken  a  definite  form  in  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and 
the  yearly  transactions  can  be  found  in  the  Proceedings. 

As  a  matter  of  record  and  convenience,  I  have  compiled  a  list  of  the  officers 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy  since  their  existence : 

COMMITTEE  ON  HISTORICAL  PHARMACY. 

1902-1904     Edward  Kremers,  Chairman,  and  E.  J.  Kennedy,  Secretary. 

SECTION    ON    HISTORICAL   PHARMACY. 
CHAIRMAN.  SECRETARY.  HISTORIAN. 

1904-1905— Albert  E.  Ebert Caswell  A.  Mayo Edward  Kremers 

1905-1906— John  F.  Hancock C.  S.  N.  Hallberg Edward  Kremers 

1906-1907 — Ewen  Mclntyre Eugene  G.  Eberle Edward  Kremers 

1907-1908 — Edward  V.  Howell Eugene  G.  Eberle Edward  Kremers 

1908-1909 — John  B.  Bond Eugene  G.  Eberle Edward  Kremers 

1909-1910 — Eugene  G.  Eberle John  A.  Dunn Edward  Kremers 

1910-1911 — Jos.  L.  Lemberger Otto  Raubenheimer.  .  .  .Edward  Kremers 

1911-1912 — Otto  Raubenheimer  Caswell  A.  Mayo Edward  Kremers 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Besides  the  excellent  list  of  reference  works  on  the  history  of  pharmacy, 
chemistry,  materia  medica  and  medicine  by  one  of  our  late  members,  Dr. 
Friederich  Hoffman,  published  in  the  Proceedings,  Vol.  52,  pp.  462-464.  your 
Chairman,  a  book-worm,  by  the  way,  begs  leave  to  present  an  additional  list, 
arranged  in  chronological  order: 

Dr.  Augfust  Hirsch.  Biographisches  Lexikon  der  hervorragenden  Aerzte  aller 
Zeiten  und  Volker.     6  \^olumes,  1884-1888.    Urban  &  Schwarzenberg.  Wien. 

B.  Reber,  Gallerie  hervorragender  Therapeutiker  und  Pharmakognosten  der 
Gegenwart.    1987  ;   Paul  Dubois,  Geneve. 

Sir  Edward  Thorpe,  Essays  in  Historical  Chemistr}\  1902.  ?\IacMillan  &  Co., 
New  York  and  London. 

Herman  Schelenz.  Geschichte  der  Pharmazie,  904.    Julius  Springer,  Berlin. 

Ernstoon  Meyer,  History  of  Chemistry,  from  the  earlies  times  to  the  present  day. 
Third  Ed.    1906.    English  by  George  McGowan,  MacMillan  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Dr.  Franz  Strunz,  Ueber  die  \^orgeschichte  und  die  Aufange  der  Chemie,  1906. 
Franz  Deuticke,  Leipzig. 
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Prof.  J.  Bercndes,  Das  Apothekenwocsen.     1907.    Ferd.  Enke,  Stuttgart. 

Sir  Edward  Thorpe,  History  of  Chemistry,  2  \'o\.  1909.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 

Dr.  David  Allvn  Gorton,  History  of  Medicine.  Philosophical  and  Critical,  2  Vol. 
1910.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  New  York. 

A.  C.  Wooton.  Chronicles  of  Pharmacy,  2  Vol.  1910.  IMacMillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  and  London. 

Herman  Peters.  Aus  I'harmazentischer  \'orzeit.  in  Wort  und  Bild.  Third  Ed. 
\'ol.  I.     1910.     Julius  Springer,  Berlin. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  ^Makers  of  Modern  Medicine.  1910.  Fordham  University 
Press.  New  York. 

T.  P.  Hildjtch,  A  Concise  History  of  Chemistry.  1911.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
New  York. 

Max  Neuburger,  Geschichte  der  Medizin.    1911.    Ferd.  Enke,  Stuttgart. 

Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Old  Time  Makers  of  Medicine.  1911.  Fordham  Univer- 
sity Press,  New  York. 

A.  Tschirch.  Handbuch  der  Pharmakognosie.  \'ol.  I,  Part  1  and  2  and  \'ol.  II, 
Part  1.    1909-1912.    Chr.  Herm.  Tauschnitz,  Leipzig. 

The  latter,  although  not  strictly  a  historical  work,  is  included  in  this  list, 
because  it  contains  the  history  of  Pharmacognosy  or  pharmakohistoria  in  \^ol. 
1,  Part  2,  and  also  the  history-  of  each  drug  in  its  respective  monograph. 

The  extensive  library  of  the  writer  contains  these  works  and  he  will  be  more 
than  pleased  to  be  of  help  to  his  fellow-pharmacists,  especially  in  their  historical 
Studies. 

LITERATURE. 

The  number  as  well  as  the  quality  of  historical  papers  during  the  fiscal  year 
1911-12  has  been  quite  large.  Hermann  Schelenz,  the  German  pharmacist  and 
historian  and  author  of  the  History  of  Pharmacy,  quoted  above,  excels  in  this 
line,  and  I  call  special  attention  to  his  following  papers :  "Shakespeare  Studien," 
showing  his  knowledge  of  pharmacy  and  medicine,  read  before  the  Section  of 
History  of  Medicine  and  Natural  Sciences  of  the  Deutsche  Naturforscher  at 
their  eighty-third  annual  meeting  at  Karlsruhe.  September  24-30.  1911. 

"Erfindung  des  Ruckflusskiihlers  (Invention  of  the  Reflux  Condenser),  Chem. 
Ztg.  1911.     416. 

"Geschichte  der  Potio  Riverii"  (Historv  of  Liquor  Sodii  Citratis),  Ph.  Zhalle, 
1912.     No.  8. 

Another  very  productive  authority  on  historical  subjects  is  Prof.  Dr.  Edmund 
O.  von  Lippmann.  the  author  of  the  "History  of  Sugar,"  who  contributed  the 
following  paper  to  the  Section  of  History  of  Chemistry  of  the  Verein  Deutscher 
Chemiker  at  the  Freiburg  meeting:  "Geschichte  des  Alkohols  und  Seinens 
Namens  (Historv  of  Alcohol  and  of  Its  Name\  Ztsch.  Ang.  Chem.  1912.  No. 
23,  p.  1179. 

Among  the  other  numerous  historical  papers  in  foreign  journals  I  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  chemist  and  the  pharmacist  as  well  to  Diergart :  Ein  Wort 
zur  Wertung  der  Geschichte  des  Chemie  (One  Word  on  The  \^alue  of  History 
of  Chemistry),  Ztsch.  Ang.  Chem.  1911.  No.  44,  p.  2103. 

P.  Martell :  Geschichte  der  Chemischen  Industrien  Oesterreichs  (History  of 
the  Chemical  Industries  in  Austria),  Chem.  Ind.  1911,  p.  205. 

The  literature  on  pharmaceutical  history  in  the  United  States  is  equally  as  im- 
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portant.  Above  all,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  excellent  "Memoirs  of  An 
American  Pharmacist,"  by  one  of  our  once  very  active  members,  the  late  James 
Winchell  Forbes,  which  are  published  in  monthly  installments  in  The  Midland 
Druggist  and  Pharm.  Review.  In  connection  with  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
New  Yorker  Deutscher  Apotheker  \^erein.  the  history  of  the  society  was  pub- 
lished in  its  official  organ,  the  Deutsch-Amerikanische  Apotheker  Zeitung  of 
October,  1911. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  many  valuable  papers  read  and  presented  at 
the  Boston  meeting  and  printed  in  the  Journal  under  Section  on  Historical 
Pharmacy.  The  Branches  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  have  also  taken  an  interest  in  this 
work,  as  shown  by  the  three  papers  on  the  "History  of  Pharmacy  in  Minnesota," 
by  Prof.  Fred  J.  Wulling,  read  at  the  June,  1912,  meeting  of  the  Northwestern 
Branch ;  "History  of  Cork,"  one  of  our  daily  commodities,  by  your  chairman 
(Tournal  A.  Ph.  A.,  April,  1912),  and  "The  History  of  Ointment  Bases,"  by  Dr. 
Eugen  Unna  (Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  July,  1912),  the  last  two  being  read  before  the 
New  York  Branch.  The  United  States  is  fortunate  in  having  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  ancient  medicine  and  pharmacy  as  one  of  its  present  residents, 
namely,  the  assyrologist  and  egyptologist.  Dr.  Felix  von  Oefele,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  One  of  the  recent  historical  papers  from  his 
pen  is  "Abyssinean  Superstition  in  Gynecologj',"  in  Am.  Medicine,  June,  1912,  p. 
325,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  even  by  pharmacists. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF   PHARMACEUTICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  AS.SOCIATIONS,    1910-1912. 

On  September  4,  1910,  the  old  and  honorable  Societe  de  Pharmacie  d'Anvers 
celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  at  which  a  number  of  pharmacists  were 
elected  as  corresponding  and  honorary  members,  Professor  Remington  being 
among  the  latter.  A  repoit  of  this  anniversary  can  be  found  in  Comptes  Rendu 
due  Xmc  Congres  International  de  Pharmacie  a  Bruxelles,  1910,  pp.  385-389. 

In  October,  1911,  the  New  Yorker  Deutscher  Apotheker  Verein,  the  oldest 
pharmaceutical  society  in  the  United  States,  celebrated  its  sixtieth  anniversary  in 
true  German  fashion,  by  a  ball  with  ladies  and  by  a  "kommers"  with  beer.  At  the 
latter  event  two  prominent  men  in  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  namely.  Professor  Remington 
and  Professor  Lloyd,  and  also  the  present  president  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  Dr.  Jacobi, 
were  elected  as  honorary  members. 

On  November  9,  1911,  the  Allgemeine  Oesterreichische  Apotheker  \'erein  cele- 
brated its  fiftieth  anniversary.  An  illustrated  book  of  65  pages  was  published 
for  this  occasion,  containing  the  history  of  the  association,  its  pharmacy  school, 
its  chemical,  bacteriological  and  its  food  laboratory,  and  its  Journal,  the  Zeitschrift 
des  Allgemein.  Oesterreich.  Apotheker  Vereines. 

The  \"erein  Deutscher  Chemiker  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  at  Frei- 
burg on  May  29-June  2,  1912.  Is  it  not  a  strange  coincidence  that  phenacetin 
was  recognized  as  an  antipyretic  at  Freiburg  and  that  sulphonal  was  discovered 
and  proven  to  be  a  hypnotic  by  Prof.  E.  Baumann  at  this  very  same  university 
town  where  the  German  chemists  celebrated  their  silver  jubilee.  The  New  York 
Section  of  the  \^erein  Deutscher  Chemiker  will  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
society  on  August  31-September  2,  1912. 

In  June,  1912,  the  Association  of  Druggists  (not  pharmacists)  of  Alsace-Lor- 
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raine  celebrated  their  tenth  anniversary  at  Strassburg  and  published  on  this  occa- 
sion a  book  by  H.  Hofstetter,  containing  not  only  the  history  of  the  society,  but 
also  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  of  Strassburg,  etc. 

\\'ith  the  present  meeting  in  Denver  the  A.  Ph.  A.  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
years,  three  score  of  years  of  hard  but  fruitful  work  for  the  benefit  of  professional 
pharmacy, 

INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESSES   OF   PHARMACY. 

The  tenth  International  Congress  of  Pharmacy  was  held  at  Brussels  on  Sep- 
tember 1-5,  1910.  Practically  all  countries  were  represented  by  delegates  and 
membership.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  state  that  quite  a  number  of  members  of 
our  A.  Ph.  A.  were  elected  as  honorary  or  corresponding  members  of  the  congress. 
As  a  matter  of  record  I  herewith  give  a  tabulation  of  the  International  Congresses 
of  Pharmacy  thus  far  held  : 

I.  Braunschweig,  Germany September  15-17,  1865 

II.  Paris,  France August  21-24,  1867 

III.  Wien,   Austria August,  1874 

IV.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia August,  1874 

V.  London,  England August  1-3,  1881 

VI.  Bruxelles,  Belgium August  31-September  6,  1885 

VII.  Chicago,  U.  S August  21-23,  1893 

VIII.  Bruxelles,  Belgium August  14-19,  1897 

IX.  Paris,  France August  2-8,  1900 

X.  Bruxelles,  Belgium September  1-5,  1910 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND   COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  Berlin  celebrated  its  centennial  in  1910  and  Prof.  Dr.  H. 
Thoms,  director  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Institute  of  the  University,  published  an 
illustrated  book  of  134  pages,  showing  the  development  of  pharmacy  during  these 
one  hundred  years  and  giving  a  very  complete  description  of  the  up-to-date,  mod- 
ernly  equipped  pharmaceutical  college.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  but  fair  to 
mention  that  the  centenary  of  the  oldest  College  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States, 
that  of  Philadelphia,  will  take  place  in  1921,  and  that  a  committee  is  already  at 
work  now  so  as  to  arrange  for  the  proper  celebration  of  this  important  historical 
event. 

To  all  these  associations  and  colleges  and  congresses  the  chairman  of  the  His- 
torical Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  its  members  wish  a  hearty 

"Vivat,  crescat,  floreat!" 

ANNIVERSARY  OF   JOURNALS. 

With  the  close  of  1906  the  Druggist  Circular  completed  its  fiftieth  year.  In 
January,  1907,  the  Golden  Jubilee  number  was  published,  which  contained  a  bio- 
graphic sketch  of  the  journal,  and  among  others  the  following  historical  essays : 

Fifty  Years  of  Battling  for  Pharmacy  Reform,  by  Dr.  Eccles. 

Fifty  Years  of  Pharmacy,  by  Prof.  Remington. 

Fifty  Years  of  Chemistry,  by  Prof.  Scoville. 

Fifty  Years  of  Matei-ia  Medica.  by  Dr.  Rusby. 

Fifty  Years  of  Pharmaceutical  Teaching,  by  Prof.  Kremers. 

In  1909,  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  et  de  Chimie,  of  Paris,  reached  the  venerable 
age  of  100  years.    On  this  occasion  the  editor.  Prof.  Emile  Bourguelot,  published 
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a  booklet  illustrated  with  Z2  portraits,  "Le  Centenaire  du  Journal,  1809-1909," 
Histoire  du  Journal  et  Notices  Biographiques." 

On  July  1,  1909,  the  Golden  Jubilee  number  of  the  Pharmazeutische  Zentral- 
halle  appeared  containing  a  reproduction  of  the  very  first  page  of  July  7,  1859, 
with  an  article  on  Trimethylamine,  by  Hermann  Hager,  its  founder  and  editor 
and  master  of  pharmacy  at  that  time.  Hermann  Schelenz,  the  German  pharma- 
ceutical historian,  wrote  the  "W'erdegang"  of  the  "Zentralhalle."  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  jubilee  number. 

The  "Chemist  and  Druggist''  of  London,  published  its  Jubilee  number  and  Sum- 
mer Issue  on  July  31,  1909,  together  with  a  replica  of  the  first  number  of  Septem- 
ber 15,  1859.  The  reading  matter,  the  advertisements  and  the  price  current,  f.  i. 
Quinine  Sulphate  1  oz=  7s.  3d.,  in  this  "replica"  are  certainly  very  interesting. 
The  "Jubilee  Number"  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  "Chemist  and  Druggist" 
from  1859-1909  and  is  well  illustrated. 

In  1910  the  "Apotheker  Zeitung,"  of  Berlin,  the  official  organ  of  the  Deutsche 
Apotheker  \'erein,  reached  the  age  of  25  years,  and  the  ''Sueddeutsche  Apotheker 
Zeitung,"  of  Stuttgart,  became  50  years  old. 

In  1911  the  "Zeitschrift  fiir  Analytische  Chemie"  celebrated  its  Golden  Jubilee 
and  published  photoengravings  of  Prof.  Remigius  Fresenius,  its  founder  in  1861, 
H.  and  A\'.  Fresenius  and  E.  Hintz.  the  present  editors. 

As  a  matter  of  record  I  herewith  also  give  the  age  of  several  other  foreign  phar- 
maceutical journals  in  1912: 

Journal  der  Pharmazie  fiir  Elsass-Lothringen. 39  years 

Pharmazeutische  Post,   W'ien 45  years 

Pharmazeutische  Zeitung,  Berlin 57  years 

British  and  Colonial  Druggist,  London 62  years 

Pharmaceutical  Journal,  London 71  years 

CENTEN.\RV    OF    CELEBRATEP    PHARMACISTS,    CHEMISTS    AXD    BOTANISTS — ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERIES. 

These  are  two  very  miportant  subjects  and  in  order  to  do  them  justice  your 
chairman  promises  you  a  paper  on  each  for  next  year's  Historical  Section.  I  can, 
however,  not  let  this  occasion  pass  without  reminding  you  that  just  about  one  hun- 
dred years  ago  marks  the  beginning  of  the  discoveries  of  our  important  alkaloids. 

Your  chairman  has  presented  this  somev/hat  lengthy,  but  nevertheless  con- 
densed, resume  with  the  chief  aim  of  proving  the  desirability,  in  fact  necessity, 
of  the 

KNOWLEDGE   OF    PHARMACEUTICAL    HISTORY. 

That  scientists,  old  and  new.  hold  this  view  is  shown  by  the  following  abstracts : 
Ferdinand   Hoefer,   in  the   introduction   to  his   still   valuable   "Historic   de   la 
Chimie,"  1842,  states:     "1  have  always  thought  that  the  best  method  of  popular- 
izing scientific  studies  consists  in  presenting,  as  in  a  panorama,  the  different  phases 
a  science  has  passed  through  from  its  origin  to  its  present  condition." 

W'ilhelm  Ostwald.  the  pioneer  in  the  field  of  physical  chemistry,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  importance  of  historical  studies  for  the  understanding  of 
the  science:  "There  is  no  more  effective  means  of  vivifying  and  deepening  the 
study  of  a  science  than  to  saturate  one's-self  in  its  history." 
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The  paper  by  Diergart,  "lun  Wort  zur  Weriung  dcr  Geschichte  der  Chemie," 
above  referred  to  under  literature,  can  well  be  applied  to  the  value  of  pharma- 
ceutical history. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  chairman,  there  are  many  signs  that,  among  the  rising 
generation,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  historical  sense  with  regard  to  the  sciences 
and  quite  especially  to  chemistry  and  pharmacy. 

IXCLISIOX  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL   HISTORY   IN   THE  CURRICULUM   OF  OUR   COLLEGES. 

Above  all  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pharmacy  schools  and  colleges  to  include  pharma- 
ceutical history  in  their  curriculum,  and  thus  plant  into  the  student  the  seed  which 
will  germinate  and  give  him  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  pharmacy  and  thereby 
increase  his  love  for  the  profession. 

At  the  convention  of  the  German  Xaturalists  and  the  Association  for  History 
of  ^fedicine  and  Natural  Science,  at  Koenigsberg,  in  1910,  Dr.  S.  Guenther.  of 
Munich,  made  the  very  true  statement  that  the  study  of  history  of  a  science  which 
is  generally  considered  a  learned  sport  is  chiefly  intended  for  beginners.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  former  lectures  by  Poggendorff  on  the  history  of  physics,  by  R.  \\'olf 
on  the  history  of  astronomy  and  by  Cantor  on  the  history  of  mathematics.  He  de- 
plored the  fact  that  the  study  of  the  history  of  sciences  is  not  practised  to  a  greater 
extent.  The  associations  resolved  to  ask  the  faculties  of  the  German  Universities 
that  questions  on  the  history  of  the  different  branches  of  natural  sciences  should 
be  included  in  the  examinations,  and  furthermore  that  for  this  purpose  a  course 
of,  special  lectures  should  be  given. 

Your  chairman  in  his  enthusiasm  believes  that  such  measures  should  also  be 
adopted  in  the  United  States  and  that  a  similar  recommendation  should  be  made  by 
the  Section  on  the  History  of  Pharmacy  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  first  pharmaceutical 
association  in  the  entire  world  which  has  established  and  successfully  maintained 
such  a  section.  I  might  point  out  that  chairs  on  the  history  of  chemistry  have 
been  established  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  ^^rlangen,  Dresden, 
\*ienna,  Basel,  Berne,  Riga,  Christiania. 

Therefore  why  not  follow  this  good  example  in  pharmacy?  Thus  far  one  col- 
lege of  pharmacy,  the  one  connected  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  has  given 
a  series  of  lectures  on  ihe  history  of  pharmacy  from  the  ancient  times  to  the 
present  condition  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Professor  Kremers.  our 
Historian,  is  certainly  to  be  complimented  on  this  innovation ! 

In  the  opinion  of  your  chairman  even  a  few  extra  lectures  on  pharmaceutical 
history  in  the  junior,  senior  or  graduate  course  would  greatly  aid  to  give  the 
student  a  better  understanding  of  the  origin  and  the  development  of  his  profession. 

USES  OF  PHARMACEUTICAL   HISTORY. 

Pharmaceutical  history  by  no  means  is  a  "dead"  knowledge,  like  Greek  or  Latin, 
but  can  be  utilized  daily  in  pharmacy,  not  only  theoretically  but  also  practically. 
To  illustrate  this  I  beg  to  present  the  following  as  written  on  a  prescription  only 
a  few  days  ago : 

"Sill ph.  Alkal.  Jesuit." 

W  ithout  a  little  knowledge  of  the  history  of  cinchona  or  "Jesuit's  bark"  it  would 
be  impossible  to  decipher;  this  synonym  as  the  sulphate  of  the  alkaloid  of  cin- 
chona or  in  other  words  "quinine  sidpJiate." 
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Hundreds  of  other  similar  examples  might  be  given,  showing  the  necessity  of 
historical  knowledge  in  the  routine  of  pharmacy.  And  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view  I  beg  to  point  out  my  paper,  "Pharmaceutical  Window  Displays,"  read 
at  the  Boston  meeting  and  published  in  the  Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  August,  1912,  p. 
866,  showing  that  even  a  limited  knowledge  of  pharmaceutical  history  can  be  util- 
ized to  a  great  advantage  by  the  pharmacist  in  preparing  interesting  window  dis- 
plays, displays  which  are  educational,  displays  w^hich  must  necessarily  impress  the 
public  as  well  as  the  medical  profession,  displays  which  are  bound  to  raise  the 
estimation  and  confidence  in  the  pharmacist  and  improve  his  standing  in  the 
community. 

How  interesting  historical  events  in  pharmacy  are  can  be  seen  by  the  "Retro- 
spect of  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  in  the  "Chemist  and  Druggist"  and  "Reprinted  Sev- 
enty Years  Ago"  in  the  "Pharmaceutical  Journal." 

HISTORICAL    COMMITTEES    OF    THE    BRANCHES. 

As  far  as  your  chairman  can  learn  none  of  the  Branches  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  have 
a  "Committee  on  Historical  Pharmacy,"  which  however  is  equally  as  important  as 
the  other  committees.  The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  holds  the  record  of 
having  a  historical  committee  which,  in  February,  1908,  published  an  illustrated 
40-page  brochure,  "The  Faculty  of  the  P.  C.  P." 

Thus  far  two  State  Associations  have  historians  which  are  doing  good  work, 
namely,  ]\Ir.  Edw.  A.  Sayre,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Miss  Fum  Shipe,  of  Texas. 

VETERAN  TEXAS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  a  recent  postal  card  received  from  friend  Bodemann  he  asks,  "Why  has  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  a  Historical  Section  ?"  He  seems  to  think  that  by  the  establishment  of 
veteran  druggists'  associations  we  could  do  without  the  Historical  Section.  While 
your  chairman  admits  that  the  Chicago  ^^eteran  Druggist  Association  has  done 
splendid  historical  work  since  1898,  he  cannot  subscribe  to  Bodemann's  idea,  but 
believes  that  Veteran  Druggists'  Associations  should  be  formed  in  different  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  should  help  and  work  in  harmony  with  the  Historical 
Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  More  about  Bodemann's  "Veteran  Associations"  can 
be  found  in  Proc,  Vol.  58,  p.  1294. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  COLLECTIONS  AND  MUSEUMS. 

The  oldest  collection  of  drugs,  and  drugs  from  the  "new  world"  was  the 
museum  at  Sevilla  by  the  Spanish  physician,  Nicolas  Monardes,  in  1554. 
Among  the  many  pharmaceutical  museums,  especially  those  of  Berne  and  Zurich, 
in  Switzerland,  I  also  beg  to  point  out  the  one  of  the  Allgemeine  Oesterreichische 
Apotheker  Verein,  in  Vienna,  which  was  started  in  1864,  and  contains  many 
curiosities.  The  Germanic  Museum,  in  the  old  historic  city  of  Nuremberg,  the 
home  of  the  first  modern  pharmacopoeia  or  dispensatory,  namely,  by  Valerius 
Cordus,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  historian  Hermann 
Peters  the  Deutsche  Apotheker  Verein  appropriated  the  sum  of  500  marks  annu- 
ally for  10  years.  With  this  fund,  together  with  collections  by  other  pharma- 
ceutical societies,  a  historical  "apotheke"  was  erected  in  the  museum,  which  holds 
a  world-wide  reputation.     In  the  United  States  we  have  the  National  Museum  at 
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Washington,  which  contains  a  large  drug  and  plant  collection,  which  should  be  of 
special  interest  to  pharmacists.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  future  our  A.  Ph.  A. 
will  have  a  home  of  their  own.  in  which  the  archives  and  historical  collections  will 
be  safely  housed. 

LIBRARIES. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  library  of  the  average  druggist  and  also  pharma- 
cist is  a  disgrace.  And  even  some  of  our  pharmacy  schools  can  be  censured.  But 
other  colleges  of  pharmacy,  and  I  point  out  Philadelphia  and  New  York  as  models, 
are  to  be  highly  commended.  It  should  become  better  known  among  pharmacists 
that  we  have  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  libraries  in  the  world  in  the  United 
States,  namely,  the  Lloyd  Library  in  Cincinnati.  This  is  devoted  exclusively  to  a 
library  of  botany  and  pharmacy  and  pharmacists  should  make  use  of  the  generous 
offer  of  Professor  Lloyd  to  obtain  information  on  these  subjects,  gratis.  The 
Lloyd  Library  at  present  is  publishing  an  index  catalogue  of  the  works  on  botany. 

CONCLUSION. 

This  rather  lengthy  address  has  the  main  object  of  arousing  more  interest  in  the 
Section  and  also  to  prove  that  pharmaceutical  history  is  not  well-nigh  forgotten. 
The  collection  of  a  vast  amount  of  material  gathered  all  over  the  United  States  is 
of  great  importance  and  should  be  made  a  special  feature  of  the  Section.  And 
besides  this,  our  foreign  members  should  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  Historical 
Section. 

Your  chairman,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  officers  of  the  Section,  has  prepared  a 
program  which  he  trusts  will  please  the  members.  To  my  greatest  regret  I  am 
unable  to  arrange  my  business  affairs  in  such  a  manner  so  as  to  be  with  you  at  the 
Denver  meeting  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  discussions. 

This  being  the  decennial  anniversary  of  the  Section,  I  have  prepared  ten  recom- 
mendations, which  I  herewith  submit : 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

L  The  papers  of  the  Section  should  be  published  in  the  Journal  A.  Ph.  A.,  as 
by  such  publicity  greater  interest  will  be  aroused  in  historical  pharmacy. 

2.  The  Historian  should  be  asked  to  prepare  an  index  of  the  material  which  has 
accumulated  during  the  10  years  of  existence  of  the  Section,  and  a  reasonable  sum 
should,  of  course,  be  appropriated  for  the  clerical  work. 

This  index  should  be  kept  up-to-date  by  adding  the  contributions  each  year  in 
alphabetical  order. 

3.  The  incoming  officers  should  communicate  with  the  local  Branches,  as  to 
appoint  a  Historical  Committee  in  each  Branch  and  thereby  help  to  collect  mate- 
rial and  to  write  up  the  history  of  Associations.  Boards,  Colleges,  etc. 

4.  They  (incoming  officers)  should  also  be  asked  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  State  Pharmaceutical  Associations  and  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
Historian  for  each  state. 

5.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Section  that  pharmaceutical  colleges  be  asked  to  include 
pharmaceutical  history  into  their  curriculum. 
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6.  The  correspondence  of  the  office  of  the  President,  as  well  as  other  officers, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Historian,  so  as  to  be  preserved  in  the  archives.  This 
innovation  was  created  by  President  Eberle  at  the  Boston  meeting,  1911. 

7.  Arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  present  and  the  former  pharmaceu- 
tical members  of  the  Council  of  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  so  that 
upon  their  death  the  bulletins  of  the  Council  should  be  transferred  to  the  archives 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  These  bulletins  w^ill,  in  future  years,  give  a  deep  insight  into 
American  pharmacy  that  will  be  unobtainable  in  any  other  way.  My  thanks  are 
due  to  Professor  Puckner,  who  made  the  excellent  suggestion. 

8.  \^cteran  Druggists'  Associations  should  be  established  in  the  larger  cities, 
as  they  would  be  specially  helpful  in  preparing  biographies  of  the  members. 

9.  Two  sessions  of  the  Historical  Section  should  be  held  and  at  the  evening  ses- 
sion an  illustrated  historical  lecture  should  be  given  as  inaugurated  by  Professor 
Kremers  at  the  Boston  convention. 

10.  In  order  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  members  who  are  interested  in  the  His- 
torical Section  a  membership  list  should  be  compiled. 

I  trust  that  these  recommendations  will  be  duly  considered  and  to  some  extent 
enacted,  so  as  to  make  the  Historical  Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  a  lasting  success 
and  thus  prove  that  even  in  this  age  of  commercialism  there  is  more  to  pharmacy 
than  theory  and  practice,  namely,  its  history,  and  that  after  all 

"The  history  of  a  science  is  the  scioice  itself!" 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  August  10.  1912. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  ALCOHOI.  IN  TINCTURE  OF  IODINE. 


AZOR  THURSTON    AND  A.    N.   THURSTON. 


As  heretofore  published^  methods  proposed  for  determining  alcohol  in  tincture 
of  iodine  are  very  unsatisfactory,  mainly  owing  to  the  time  necessary  for  invers- 
ion of  iodine  with  mercury  as  suggested  by  Alcock'-  or  with  iron  filings  or  zinc 
as  proposed  by  Roscoe  &  Schorlemmer^. 

The  writers  propose  to  fix  the  free  iodine  with  sodium  thiosulphate  and  then 
add  sodium  hydroxide  to  neutralize  the  sulphurous  acid  that  may  be  formed  when 
distilling.  This  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  being  rapid  and  giving  practically 
accurate  results. 

The  details  are  as  follows :  Decolorize  50  cubic  centimeters  of  the  tincture  with 
a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate,  add  5  cubic  centimeters  saturated  so- 
lution of  sodium  hydroxide  and  a  few  pieces  of  pumice  to  prevent  bumping.  Dis- 
till until  all  the  alcohol  comes  over  and  make  up  the  distillate  with  water  to  100 
cubic  centimeters.  Determine  the  alcohol  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  pycnometer. 
Multiply  the  percentage  of  alcohol  obtained  by  two  and  the  result  will  be  prac- 
tically the  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  in  the  tincture. 

Tincture  of  iodine  prepared  with  alcohol  of  official  strength  should  contain 
close  to  92  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume,  as  the  iodine  and  iodide  of 
potassium  replaces  from  3  to  4  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  in  each  100  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  the  finished  product.  There  is,  also,  a  difference  in  the  temperature 
at  which  the  tincture  is  prepared  and  that  at  which  the  alcohol  is  generally  de- 
termined, therefore  we  think  a  tincture  containing  90  to  91  per  cent,  of  absolute 
alcohol  by  volume,  should  not  be  considered  adulterated. 

Grand  Rapids.  Ohio.  Sept.  7.  1912. 


A  RAPID  ACCURATE  METHOD   FOR   THE   QUANTITATIVE   ESTI- 
MATION OF  CHLOROFORM  IN  CHLOROFORM  LINIMENT.* 


JOSEPH    L.    MAYER. 


A  member  of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  recently  called  my 
attention  to  the  advantage  of  making  official  a  method  for  the  quantitative  de- 
termination of  chloroform  in  chloroform,  liniment,  .and  the  lack  of  a  published 
process  for  the  same. 

'Jr.  Ind.  aad  Eng.  Cliem..  Vol.  1.  789.     ^rerck's  Report.  Vol.  19.  35. 
=Proc.  A.  Ph.  A..  1904,  .583. 
'Treatise  of  Chemistry.  Vol.  1,  157. 

♦Read   before   the   Xevv  York   State   Pharmaceutical   .Association.   June   25,    1912. 
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The  subject  being  an  important  one,  I  began  experimenting  with  the  object  in 
view  of  evolving  a  method  whereby  the  pharmacist  could  easily  and  accurately 
make  the  estimation. 

A  method,  which  at  first  gave  promise  of  yielding  satisfactory  results,  was  to 
precipitate  the  chloroform  out  of  the  liniment  by  means  of  10  per  cent,  ammonium 
hydroxide,  and  while  the  results  obtained  were  satisfactory  when  the  sample  w-as 
of  U.  S.  P.  strength,  when  the  quantity  of  chloroform  contained  in  the  liniment 
was  less  than  25  per  cent,  or  more  than  30  per  cent.,  the  results  were  too  far  from 
the  truth  to  be  of  value.  The  method  was  therefore  abandoned.  An  effort  to 
throw  out  the  chloroform  by  means  of  centrifugal  force  did  not  yield  concordant 
results. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  soap  in  the  liniment  was  the  disturbing  factor, 
and  that  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  it  was  necessary  to  distill  the  chloroform. 
Remembering  this  fact,  the  following  method  was  devised : 

Into  a  test-tube  having  a  capacity  of  about  85  cc.  and  about  24  mm.  in  diameter, 
place  10  cc.  of  distilled  water  and  10  cc.  of  liniment  to  be  analyzed,  accurately 
measured  with  a  pipette ;  to  prevent  bumping,  a  small  piece  of  pumice  stone  which 
has  previously  been  heated  to  white  heat  and  thrown  into  water,  is  added.  The 
test-tube  is  connected  with  a  Liebig  condenser  by  means  of  corks  and  bent  tube. 
For  a  receiver  use  an  accurate  25  cc.  cylinder  graduated  in  tenths  or  fifths  of  a 
cc,  containing  5  cc.  distilled  water.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  condenser 
tube  come  in  contact  with  the  water.  All  that  is  required  is  to  have  it  project  into 
the  cylinder.  It  is  easy  to  know  when  the  chloroform  is  all  distilled  by  watching 
the  receiving  cylinder.  As  the  chloroform  distills  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  then 
comes  a  lighter  distillate,  which  remains  on  top  and  is  perfectly  clear,  and  then  a 
distillate  which  forms  a  milky  layer  occupying  about  1  cc. ;  after  this  turbid  zone 
has  appeared,  remove  the  cylinder ;  stopper  it  with  a  sound  cork  and  mix  by 
shaking  thoroughly;  then  remove  the  cork  and  add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (10 
per  cent.)  to  the  25  cc. ;  mark  and  shake  thoroughly.  In  a  few  moments  the 
chloroform  will  have  settled  to  the  bottom  in  a  clear  layer,  and  all  that  remains 
is  to  multiply  the  cc.  of  chloroform  by  10  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  chloroform 
in  the  sample.     The  entire  operation  does  not  require  over  fifteen  minutes. 

The  results  obtained  on  a  large  number  of  samples  of  known  but  varying 
strengths,  proved  the  method  to  yield  such  very  accurate  results  that  should  the 
Revision  Committee  decide  to  make  official  a  method  for  the  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  chloroform  in  chloroform  liniment,  it  is  suggested  that  they  adopt  this  one. 

Of  course,  a  description  of  the  method  for  use  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  could  be 
very  much  shortened,  as  I  have  purposely  gone  into  detail  in  describing  it. 

In  view  of  the  accuracy  of  results,  ease  of  application,  and  simplicity  of 
apparatus,  the  method  has  everything  to  commend  it. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to  my  assistant, 
Mr.  I.  Schwartz,  for  valuable  aid  rendered  in  connection  with  the  work. 
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FUSSY  ADMINISTRATION.^ 

President  McKinley  handed  Colonel  Roan  a  message  to  carry  to  Garcia. 
There  were  no  strings  tied  to  that  commission.  He  had  chosen  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, resource  and  ability  to  do  a  job  and  he  was  willing  to  let  him  do  it  in  his 
own  way.  This  very  fact  proved  that  the  President  was  a  great  executive.  He 
knew  how  to  centralize  responisibility  and  how  to  hand  out  a  message  to  a 
messenger,  an  art  which  many  men  in  administrative  positions  have  not  yet 
acquired. 

Probably  tlie  most  fussy  and  inefficient  form  of  administration  ever  invented 
is  the  committee  system.  Committee  administration  does  not  exist  in  approved 
business  organizations,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  preferred  system  in  society, 
public  and  academic  administration. 

Questions  of  business  policy,  plans  for  manufacturing  development,  technical 
or  educational  problems  all  require  discussion,  consideration  and  analysis.  The 
experience  and  knowledge  of  a  number  of  men  working  in  cooperation  is  re- 
quired to  determine  these  matters  of  general  policy.  Such  questions  are  properly 
and  efficiently  handled  by  a  representative  committee  selected  with  a  view  to 
reaching  a  correct  and  lasting  solution.  With  the  solving  of  these  problems  and 
the  fixing  of  a  pyolicy  for  the  future  administration  of  the  organization  their 
duty  should  end.  It  is  when  this  big,  unwieldly  committee  engages  in  the  con- 
sideration of  nursery  problems  or  attempts  to  function  as  an  administrative  body, 
that  it  becomes  ridiculous.  It  has  repeatedly  been  demonstrated  that  the  adminis- 
trative efficiency  of  a  committee  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  number  of 
men  on  the  committee.  It  is  well  known  that  business  administration  is  much 
more  efficient  and  prompt  than  public,  society  or  academic  administration,  and 
the  reason,  is  to  be  found,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  complete  freedom  of  business 
administration  from'  a  triagonal  or  pentagonal  committee  attempting  to  make  a 
job  for  itself  out  of  the  duties  of  a  reliable  man.  Suppose  we  take  a  specific 
case:  An  office  boy  in  a  well  managed  business  may  ask  for  an  increase  in 
salary  because  he  has  reasoned  out  that  he  is  rendering  service  which  will  justify 
it.  He  goes  to  the  chief  clerk  who  is  his  immediate  superior  and  is  therefore 
the  logical  person  to  control  such  matt.^rs  and  through  such  control  is  enabled 
to  exercise  a  discipline  which  puts  a  premium  on  efficiency.  The  chief  clerk 
knows  the  value  of  the  boy's  services,  considers  all  of  his  arguments  and  makes 
a  decision  one  way  or  the  other.  If  the  request  is  granted,  the  paymaster  is 
instructed  as  to  the  agreement  and  when  it  is  effective.  Total  time  consumed, 
about  five  minutes.  Suppose  this  same  boy  is  working  for  a  committee-mad 
organization  and  makes  an  application  for  more  salary.  He  is  usually  advised  to 
"write  a  letter"  covering  all  points  to  be  considered.  The  letter  is  brought  up 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors.  In  order  to  "save  time,"  after 
being  duly  moved,  seconded  and  discussed,  the  matter  is  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three  or  five,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  consider  and  report  at  the 
next  meeting  on  the  question  of  salary  for  office  boy.  The  committee  on  office 
boy's  salary  is  made  up  of  busy  men  and  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  together ; 
it  will  be  a  miracle  if  they  do  not  come  in  at  the  next  board  meeting  and  report 
"progress." 

'Journal  of  TncUistrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry. 
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In  the  meantime  the  boy  has  become  discouraged  and  has  reduced  his  services 
to  a  value  comparable  with  his  salary  or  has  obtained  a  new  job  at  a  better 
salary  on  account  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  gained  while  employed  by 
the  committee-ridden  organization.  Running  a  training  school  for  employees 
vvho  leave  as  soon  as  they  have  learned  enough  to  be  valuable  is  a  discouraging 
operation  at  best ;  such  a  system  of  filtration,  in  which  the  values  all  go  to  the 
filtrate,  will,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  leave  a  residual  organization  which 
will  blunder  along  with  a  maximum  of  inefficiency. 

Speed  is  an  important  factor  in  efficient  administration.  How  is  the  work 
of  a  committee  going  to  be  expedited  ?  The  chairman  may  call  a  meeting  but 
the  only  result  is  an  echo.  Men  are  busy,  too  busy  to  be  spending  their  time 
fussing  over  insignificant  details.  We  iiave  seen  ten  ten-thousand-dollar-a-year 
men  sit  for  hours  discussing,  considering,  and.  acting  upon  a  quantity  of  insigni- 
ficant administrative  matter  which  could  have  been  disposed  of  by  one  two- 
thousand-dollar-a-year  man  in  one  hour.  Such  a  man.  familiar  with  all  ques- 
tions of  policy  peculiar  to  this  organization,  would  have  acted  with  even  better 
judgment  than  the  committee  because  ox  a  more  intimate,  direct,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  results  would  have  been  snappy  administration 
and  a  living  example  of  practical  efficiency  to  the  subordinates  —  a  lesson  which 
could  not  be  drawn  from  the  operations  of  the  hundred-thousand-dollar  com- 
mittee. The  committee  men  themselves  often  see  the  ridiculous  waste  and  yet 
become  resigned  victims  of  a  system  of  "fussy"  administration  which  literally 
oozes   with    delays,   procrastination,    irresponsible   and    inefficient   methods. 

Most  societies  and  institutions  have  at  least  a  carload  of  committee  reports 
which  have  been  made  at  great  expense  of  time  and  labor  but  which  have  not 
been  read  or  adopted.  Some  offices  have  records  —  records  everywhere  —  but 
no  obtainable  information.  In  other  places  the  whole  organization  is  busy  with 
the  administrative  "double  pass."  where  instructions  are  handed  from  one  sub- 
ordinate to  another  and  everybody  is  busy  with  the  system  of  passing  orders 
along  but  no  one  has  time  to  do  a  job. 

Professional  men,  engineers,  chemists  and  educators  might  do  well  to  recognize 
administration  as  a  profession  by  itself  and  not  a  side  show  to  some  specialized 
occupation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  administrative  power  is  the  rarest  of  all  talents 
and  is  therefore  the  best  paid  profession.  We  entrust  our  legal,  technical  and 
educational  problems  to  men  trained  and  experienced  in  their  respective  special- 
ties. The  proper  administration  of  policies  so  established  is  equal  in  importance 
to.  and  often  more  difficult  to  accomplish  than  the  formulation  of  the  policies 
themselves.  One  might  properly  suggest  therefore  that  the  question  of  efficient 
administration  is  important  enough  to  justify  careful  analysis. 

In  successful  business  organizations  we  find  centralized  responsibilitv  and 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  man  whose  business  is  administration.  Policies  are  pre- 
scribed and  commissions  are  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  executed^ 
and  the  person  who  undertakes  the  work  is  held  responsible  for  the  results.  Men 
of  ability  and  judgment  are  not  converted  into  errand  boys  and  assigned  to  duty 
between  the  board  of  directors  and  the  job.  Technical  questions  and  questions 
of  policy  may  be  considered  and  decided  by  committees  but  these  committees  are 
not  "woodenized"  by  don'ts  and  limitations.    Every  man  in  such  an  organization 
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believes  that  the  easiest  way  to  dispose  of  work  is  to  do  it.  He  knows  that  his 
boss  is  waiting  for  results,  not  excuses.  When  he  is  told  to  do  something  he  does 
not  rack  his  brain  for  reasons  and  arguments  as  to  why  it  should  not  be  done,  but 
puts  some  intelligence  and  energy  into  the  matter  of  doing  it.  Things  are  ac- 
complished in  an  hour,  which,  if  undertaken  at  all  in  an  organization  saddled 
with  committee  administration  or  a  fussy  manager,  would  take  six  months. 

Since  the  introduction  of  laboratory  methods  of  instruction  into  our  educa- 
tional systems,  men  trained  for  numerous  activities  have  been  taught  to  study 
conditions,  observe  facts  and  interpret  results.  Administrators  who  apply  this 
training  to  problems  arising  in  the  development  of  men  and  women  in  their  or- 
ganization will  have  less  cause  to  complain  of  inefficiency.  They  will  have  more 
people  who  can  carry  a  message.  The  elimination  of  fussy  systems  of  adminis- 
tration will  go  a  long  way  toward  successfully  dealing  with  the  human  element 
in  efficient  management. 


THE  COLD  STORAGE  INDUSTRY. 

The  cold-storage  industry,  as  might  be  anticipated,  has  not  escaped  criticism. 
In  some  quarters  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  menace  to  public  health  on  the  ground 
that  refrigeration  enables  dealers  to  hold  food-products  for  so  long  a  time  that 
thev  become  unfit  for  consumption.  Goods  preserved  by  cold  storage  have  been 
declared  to  be  inferior  to  fresh  food  in  quality,  wholesomeness  and  palatability 
and  to  produce  various  disorders.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  contended  that  cold 
storage  enables  speculators  to  withdraw  food-products  from  the  market  and  to 
force  up  prices  to  an  artificial  level,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  consumer,  thus 
becoming  an  instrument  of  monopoly. 

In  its  relation  to  the  health  of  the  people  and  less  directly  in  its  effects  on  the 
cost  of  living,  the  cold-storage  problem  is  of  immediate  interest  to  the  medical 
man.  At  the  outset  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  serious  complaints  can  be  brought 
against  the  cold-storage  warehousemen  in  general  on  the  ground  of  unsanitary  or 
unscientific  methods  of  conducting  their  establishments.  Any  abuses  in  this 
respect  are  exceptional ;  and  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  plants  is  attested  by 
the  results  of  governmental  inspection.  The  other  questions  raised  have  very 
recently  been  made  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  by  a  commission  appointed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  report  of  its  five  members 
commands  notice  as  the  latest  pronouncement  on  this  debated  topic.  The  com- 
mission recognizes  that  cold  storage  has  become  a  fundamental  necessity  in  the 
distribution  of  the  food-supply  of  the  nation,  and  sees  its  principal  economic  func- 
tion in  the  fact  that  it  enables  the  surplus  of  certain  products  in  the  season  of 
natural  plenty  to  be  carried  over  to  meet  the  demand  in  the  season  of  natural  scar- 
city. The  charge  that  cold  storage  in  general  is  detrimental  to  public  health  is 
refuted  by  an  impartial  examination  of  this  subject  in  its  hygienic  aspects. 

In  the  words  of  the  report:  "While  abuses  have  arisen,  through  the  holding  of 
food-products  in  cold  storage  for  unduly  long  periods  and  through  the  handling 
of  foods  by  improper  methods  before  and  after  as  well  as  during  refrigeration, 
the  benefits  that  have  come  from  the  salvage  of  food  through  cold  storage  far  out- 
weigh anv  evils  that  have  developed  in  this  field.  Cold  storage  has  brought  about 
an  expansion  and  diversification  of  the  food-supply  of  the  population,  making 
certain  kinds  of  food  more  abundant  and  more  accessible.  It  thus  makes  for  the 
conservation  of  the  vital  resources  of  the  people.  The  gain  from  this  source  is 
universal  and  permanent;  the  injuries  are  occasional  and  temporary,  and  can  be 
eliminated  by  proper  regulation." — Journal  A.  M.  A. 
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EIGHTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY. 


OTTO   RAUBENHEIMER,   PH.   G.,   SECRETARY     OF  THE   SECTION   ON     PHARMACEUTICAL 

CHEMISTRY. 


The  formal  opening  of  the  Eighth  Internationa!  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry 
took  place  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  September  4,  at  Memorial  Continental  Hall. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Nichols,  president  of  the  Congress,  opened  the  proceedings  by  calling 
upon  the  honorary  president.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Morley,  who  expressed  the  cordial 
welcome  of  the  chemists  of  the  United  States  to  the  visiting  chemists  of  the  w^ide 
world,  who  were  in  attendance  on  the  Congress,  and  he  took  an  especial  pleasure 
in  welcoming  the  chemists  from  those  four  nations  whose  languages  are  the  of- 
ficial language  of  the  Congress — Great  Britian,  France,  Germany  and  Italy — and 
in  whose  countries  modern  chemistry  had  its  origin  one  hundred  years  ago.  He 
named  Dalton,  Lavoisier,  Liebig  and  Avogadro.  The  progress  of  chemistry  in 
those  four  countries  had  been  well  worthy  of  those  beginnings.  At  the  time  the 
United  States  had  just  become  an  independent  nation — organization,  civilization 
and  general  lawmaking  had  to  take  first  place — pure  chemistry  had  to  wait. 

He  greeted  with  a  great  v/armth  of  welcome  the  nations  'Svho  were  thus  our 
masters  and  teachers."  While  the  debt  could  not  be  repaid,  he  assured  the  dele- 
gates that  if  hospitality  would  represent  the  intention  they  would  feel  America's 
gratitude. 

On  behalf  of  upwards  of  6,000  representatives  of  all  branches  of  American 
chemistry,  and  in  the  name  of  the  great  industrial  organizations  depending  upon 
their  services  and  teachings,  he  extended  a  hearty  welcome,  and  emphasized  the 
opportunity  which  the  congress  oflered  to  the  delegates  of  comparing  notes  on 
matters  of  vital  interest  and  of  adding  to  the  sum  of  previous  knowledge. 

He  expressed  a  word  of  appreciation  for  President  Taft,  saying  that  the  Con- 
gress would  find  in  him  a  worthy  successor  of  the  kings  and  princes  who  have 
greeted  previous  congresses. 

Dr.  Nichols  mentioned  the  great  progress  of  science  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  and  said  he  believed  chemistry  had  not  been  outstripped  by  any  other 
branch. 

"The  earth  may  have  to  look  to  chemistry  for  the  continuation  of  its  future 
life,"  he  said.  "We  have  come  to  realize  that  our  resources  must  be  conserved 
at  the  same  time  they  are  being  used.  Reckless  expenditure  of  our  natural  re- 
sources must  be  succeeded  by  intelligent  conservation." 

Responses  were  made  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Wegschneider,  for  Austria ;  Prof.  Leon 
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Lindet,  for  France ;  Prof.  Dr.  K.  von  Buchka,  for  Germany ;  Sir  William  Ramsay, 
for  Great  Britain ;  Dr.  Jokichori  Lemori.  for  Japan ;  Commanditore  Giacome 
Ciamician,  for  Italy ;  Prof.  P.  Walden,  for  Russia ;  Prof.  Belisario  Diaz-Ossa,  for 
South  American  Republics ;  Dr.  Samuel  Eyde,  for  Norway. 

Subsequently,  at  4:30  o'clock,  the  visiting  delegates  presented  their  cards  at  the 
White  House  and  were  ushered  into  the  East  Room.  The  president  occupied  an 
invalid  chair  facing  the  rows  of  guests  seated  in  chairs  arranged  in  semi-circles. 

The  compliment  of  the  congress  paid  by  the  President  in  coming  in  from 
Beverly  to  receive  the  delegates  was  referred  to  appreciatively  by  Dr.  Nichols, 
after  which  President  Taft  welcomed  them  on  behalf  of  the  American  people,  and 
told  them  that  theirs  was  an  important  congress  because  of  its  relation  to  the  in- 
industrial  world.  He  said  he  noted  that  the  discussion  of  patent  laws  occupied 
one  of  the  divisions  of  their  programme.  After  discussiing  the  matter  of  the 
improvement  of  the  machinery  in  the  patent  office,  the  President  spoke  extempo- 
raneously as  follows : 

"I  may  add  that  one  of  the  great  opportunities  for  reform,  in  my  iudgment, 
is  in  the  shortening  of  patent  litigation  and  the  reducing  of  its  expenditure. 

"I  know  very  little  about  chemistry,  but  I  know  a  good  deal  about  patent- 
litigation.  I  know  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  unnecessarily  wasted, 
and  the  inequality  that  has  been  produced  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  litigant 
by  reason  of  the  unnecessary  expense  of  that  litigation.  This  is  one  of  the  things 
that  calls  for  an  immediate  remedy. 

'Tt  is  not  essential  that  we  should  make  a  record  of  10,000  printed  pages  at  $50 
a  day  for  experts  and  $100  a  day  for  patent  lawyers.  I  have  no  objection  to 
experts.  I  have  no  objection  to  patent  lawyers,  but  I  think  we  can  have  too 
much  of  both. 

"What  ought  to  happen  is  that  the  expert  should  be  called  into  open  court, 
should  there  be  examined  on  the  principal  points  of  the  case,  and  then  dismissed, 
and  not  have  that  interminable  system  of  records,  which  every  judge  who  has 
had  any  experience  in  respect  to  patent  law  must  condemn,  on  the  one  hand 
because  of  its  uselessness,  and  on  the  other  because  of  its  expense.  You  observe 
that  I  am  willing  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  direction  of  which  I  know  some- 
thing." 

The  greater  part  of  the  time  on  Thursday  was  spent  by  the  delegates  in  seeing 
\\'ashington  and  in  visits  of  inspection  to  several  of  the  Government  bureaus. 
All  took  trains  in  time  to  reach  New  York  for  the  opening  of  the  business  sess- 
ions of  the  congress  at  Coluniljia  University  on  Friday  morning. 

SECTION    ox    PHARMACEUTICAL    CHEMISTRY. 

The  Congress  was  divided  into  24  sections  which  held  their  meetings  in  the 
diflferent  buildings  of  Columbia  University,  beginning  Friday  morning,  Sept.  6, 
and  ending  Thursday  afternoon,  Sept.  12.  The  total  registration  at  the  Congress 
reached  aljout  4000.  The  meetings,  quite  espx?cially  the  general  lectures  were 
largely  attended  and  the  discussions  were  lively.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  re- 
mark that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  well  rcj^resented  in  tiie  authors  of  the  papers  as  well 
as  those  taking  part  in  the  discussions. 

Section  \'I1]   V>. — Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  is  the  one  of  special  interest  to 
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the  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  we  herewith  present  an  abstract  of  the  papers 
and  discussions. 

The  officers  of  the  Section  were: 

President :  Prof.  Joseph  P.  Remington. 
Vice-President :  Prof.  Virgil  Coblentz. 
Secretary :  Otto  Raubenheimer. 

The  morning's  session  on  Friday,  Sept.  6,  was  opened  in  Room  306,  Engineer- 
ing Building,  Columbia  University,  by  President  Remington,  who  announced 
that  owing  to  Dr.  Rosengarten's  many  engagements  during  the  Congress,  he  had 
appointed  Otto  Raubenheimer  as  secretary  of  the  Section  which  action  was  ap- 
proved by  the  members. 

In  his  address,  Prof.  Remington  pointed  out  that  the  Section  on  Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemistry  is  the  "Baby"  section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  also 
of  the  Congress,  that  the  papers  before  the  Section  deal  chiefly  with  plant  culti- 
vation in  order  to  uniformly  increase  their  active  constituents  and  also  to  enhance 
their  commercial  value,  furthermore  with  volatile  oils  and  their  analysis  and 
with  reagents  and  color  standards.  After  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Vieth  of 
Ludwigshafen  and  Dr.  Lueders  of  Hamburg  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Variations  in  the  Activity  of  Toxic  Drugs  was  read  by  William  Mair,  which  was 
received  and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  publication. 

President  Remington  appointed  the  following  members  as  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions :    Drs.  Reid  Hunt,  \'ieth  and  ]\Iair. 

One  of  the  delegates  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Japan,  Mr.  \\'ooyenaka 
was  next  introduced  by  President  Remington.  The  paper  by  Messrs.  Ransom  and 
Henderson  on  Belladonna,  the  effect  of  cultivation  and  fertizilation  on  the  growth 
of  the  plant  and  the  Alkaloidal  content  of  the  leazrs  was  read  by  Mr.  Mair  and 
was  discussed  by  Prof.  Remington,  Dr.  A'ieth,  Kahn,  and  Messrs.  Mayo,  Rauben- 
heimer and  ]Mair. 

At  the  afternoon's  session  with  an  attendance  of  35  members  Prof.  Kahn  pre- 
sented the  greetings  of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  an- 
other foreign  member,  Dr.  S.  Weber  of  Darmstadt,  Germany  was  introduced. 
In  the  absence  of  the  authors  Secretary  Raubenheimer  read  the  paper  ''The  Po- 
tency of  First  Year  Cultivated  Digitalis  Leaves  as  Indicated  by  Physiological 
Assax."  In  the  very  lively  discussion  which  ensued  the  following  members  par- 
ticipated. Drs.  \'ieth.  Hatcher.  Sollmann,  Kahn,  Messrs.  Raubenheimer  and 
Lichthardt  and  Mair  and  President  Remington.  It  was  shown  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  thoroughly  dry  digitalis  and  keep  same  dry  if  necessary  over  lime  and  also 
that  the  two  important  questions  if  wild  or  cultivated  leaves,  from  either  the  first 
or  the  second  vears  growth,  are  to  be  preferred,  needs  more  study. 

Secretarv  Raubenheimer  also  read  the  second  paper  ''The  Alkaloidal  Content 
of  IndividualPlants  of  Datura  Stramonium  and  Datura  Tatula,"  which  was  not 
further  discussed. 

In  the  absence  of  the  authors.  Secretary  Raubenheimer  also  read  the  third 
paper  "Studx  of  American  Grown  Indian  Cannabis."  after  which  President  Rem- 
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ington  pointed  out  that  besides  Indian  Cannabis,  American  grown  Cannabis  has 
been  proposed  for  admission  into  U.  S.  P.  IX. 

The  morning's  and  only  session  on  Saturday,  Sept.  7,  of  the  Section  was 
opened  by  President  Remington. 

The  paper  by  Francis  H.  Carr  "The  Effects  of  Cultivation  upon  the  Alkaloidal 
Content  of  Atropa  Belladonna"  was  read  by  Prof.  Arny  in  the  absence  of  the 
author  and  was  not  followed  by  any  discussion. 

The  highly  instructive  paper  of  Prof.  Henry  Kraemer:  "The  Influence  of 
Heat  &  Chemicals  on  the  Starch  Grain"  was  read  by  Mr.  M.  I.  Wilbert,  who  also 
called  attention  to  the  previous  work  on  starch  by  the  same  author.  The  paper 
was  discussed  by  Dr.  Lueders  and  Messrs.  Lichthardt,  Wilbert  and  Rauben- 
heimer. 

President  Remington  then  introduced  Dr.  F.  Raschig  of  Ludwigshafen,  who 
gave  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  in  German  on  the  "Chemistry  of 
Phenol  and  Allied  Disinfectants,"  which  was  based  on  practical  experience  of  25 
years.  The  lecture  was  greatly  appreciated  and  applauded  and  Dr.  Raschig  was 
given  the  thanks  of  the  Section.  Dr.  Lueders  and  Weber  and  Mr.  Wilbert  and 
Lichthardt  took  part  in  the  discussion. 

Monday  morning's  session  was  opened  by  President  Remington  with  an  at- 
tendance of  thirty. 

President  Remington  called  attention  to  a  number  of  photographs  which  illus- 
trate the  papers  of  Mr.  Miller,  read  at  Friday  afternoon's  session. 

The  first  paper  by  A.  R.  L.  Dohme  and  H.  Engelhardt :  "Assay  of  Cinchona 
Bark"  was  given  in  abstract  by  President  Remington. 

The  second  paper  by  George  L.  Schaefer:  "Quinine  Alkaloid  and  some  of  its 
Compounds"  was  read  by  Dr.  Alpers  in  the  absence  of  the  author. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  President  Remington  who  explained  that  these 
papers  were  ver>'  valuable  to  the  U.  S.  P.  Revision  Committee  as  they  showed 
the  variation  of  hydration  in  commercial  quinine  alkaloid. 

Prof.  Arny  spoke  on  the  difference  in  hydration,  on  the  various  solvents  and 
on  the  combination  of  quinine  with  volatile  oils.  Mr.  Lichthardt  questioned  the 
last  statement  in  the  authors  paper  and  thought  that  the  words  "volatile  oils" 
might  better  be  changed  to  "terpenes." 

Prof.  Coblentz  and  Dr.  Alpers  also  discussed  the  paper. 

Secretar}^  Raubenheimer  stated  that  from  his  experience  some  of  the  hydro- 
carbons, especially,  when  used  as  solvents  in  recrystallization,  seem  to  form  com- 
binations with  alkaloids,  or  replace  part  of  the  water  of  hydration.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  cocaine  alkaloid  when  crystallized  from  benzol.  The  secretary 
also  pointed  out  that  quinine  alkaloid  should  be  kept  in  amber  bottles,  which 
should  be  well  stoppered  to  avoid  loss  of  water. 

Dr.  Vieth  stated  that  combinations  can  be  formed  with  hydrocarbons  as  f.  i. 
morphine  and  codeine  with  benzol  or  with  resorcinol,  or  with  encalyptol. 

Prof.  Remington  closed  the  discussion  with  the  statement  that  the  most  stable 
quinine  alkaloid  would  be  selected  as  the  next  U.  S.  P.  product. 
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SYMPOSIUM  ON  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 

Monday  Afternoon,  Sept.  9,  1912. 
First  paper:  "Contribution  to  the  Unification  of  Methods  of  Analysis  of  Essen- 
tial Oils"  by  Paul  Jeancard,  Ingenieur  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  and  Conrad 
Satie,  head  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  Antoine  Chiris  et  Jeancard  Fils, 
Reunis.  This  was  the  first  paper  on  the  program  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
authors  was  read  by  Vice-President  Prof.  Coblentz.  The  authors,  who  are  well 
known  to  the  chemical  and  essential  oil  world,  endeavor  to  establish  general  prin- 
ciples in  order  to  bring  about  uniformity  —  the  anlysis  of  essential  oils  all  over 
the  world,  a  very  desirable  object  indeed. 

Suggestions  are  made  by  the  authors  on  the  following  points : 

I.  Defiinition  of  Essential  Oils. 

1.  The  vegetable  matter  treated. 

2.  Processes  of  Extraction. 

II.  Determination  of  Physico-Chemical  Constants. 
A.     Physical  Standards. 

1.  Specific  Gravity. 

2.  Rotatory  Power. 

3.  Solubilities. 

4.  Melting  and  Congealing  Points. 

5.  Refraction  Indices  and  Viscosity. 

B.     Chemical  Constants. 

1.  Acid   Number. 

2.  Saponification  Number. 

3.  Saponification  Number  after  Acetylation. 

4.  Saponification  Number  after  Formylation. 

5.  Products  Soluble  in  Soda. 

6.  Aldehyde  and  Ketone  Values. 

The  Second  Paper:  "Unification  of  Processes  for  Commercial  Analysis  and 
Valuation  of  Essential  Oils"  by  John  C.  Umney  F.  C.  S.  and  E.  J.  Parry  B.  Sc, 
was  read  by  Prof.  H.  Vin  Arny  in  the  absence  of  the  authors.  These  well  known 
essential  oil  chemists  call  attention  to  the  discrepancies  in  the  results  obtained  by 
different  analysis  in  the  examination  of  essential  oils.  While  Jeancard  and  Satie 
treat  this  important  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufaturing  chemist,  the 
authors  pay  special  attention  to  the  analytical  methods  for  the  valuation  of  essen- 
tial oils. 

The  following  points  are  discussed  in  the  paper : 
Density. 

Refraction   Index. 
Polarimetric  Results. 
Temperature. 

Oils  containing  Aldehydes,  other  than  Lemon  Oil. 
Lemon  Oil. 

Oils  containing  Phenols. 
Oils  containing  Esters 
Oils  containing  Free  Alcohols. 
Oils   containing   Cineol. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  authors  are  offered  as  a  basis  for  discussion  between  essential 
oil  analysts. 
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The  Third  Paper:  "Analysis  of  Oil  of  Bitter  Almond  and  Bcnzaldchydc"  by 
Dr.  Francis  D.  Dodge,  was  read  by  Dr.  Eccles  in  the  absence  of  the  author. 

This  is  a  review  of  the  phincipal  available  assays,  namely : 

1.  The  U.  S.  P.  process.     (Sadtler.) 

2.  The  lodometric.      (Ripper.) 

3.  The  Hydrazone  process.      (Denner.) 

4.  The  Oxime  process.     (Walther,  Bennett.) 

5.  A  method  based  on  Cannizaro's  reaction. 

DISCUSSION. 

Room  306,  Engineering  Building,  in  which  the  Section  on  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  held  this  meeting  was  almost  completely  filled  with  pharmaceutical  and 
essential  oil  chemists  and  manufacturers  or  their  representatives.  The  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  journals  including  the  Journal  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  were  also  well 
represented.  The  discussions  were  lively  and  this  very  important  subject  was 
treated  from  several  view  points. 

President  Remington  called  on  Prof.  Edward  Kremers,  of  the  University  of 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  well-known  authority  on  essential  oils  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  Gildemeister—Hofifmann— Kremers  "The  \'olatile  Oils,"  to  open  the 
discussion. 

Dr.  Kremers  pointed  out  that  essential  oils  differ  greatly  owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
plant  themselves,  f.  i.  if  mature  or  immature,  or  in  the  soil,  or  season  and  as  to  a  number 
of  other  influences.  It  is  well  known  that  volatile  oils  have  always  been  prone  to  adultera- 
tion both  accidental  and  intentional.  The  age  of  the  oil  also  has  a  great  bearing  on  its 
constants.  A  fresh  oil  and  an  old  oil  differ  somewhat,  as  is  well  exemplified  by  the  rotatory 
constants  of  fresh  and  old  oil  of  lemon.  There  is  great  difficulty  of  control  in  essential  oils 
as  frequently  the  crop  is  extremely  short  and  the  next  year's  crop  is  then  obtained  from 
plants,  etc.,  which  are  not  mature.  The  resulting  oil  will  therefore  possess  different  constants. 
That  the  definitions  of  the  various  pharmacopoeias  can  also  be  improved  can  be  seen  from  the 
following  examples  given  by  Prof.  Kremers:  Oil  of  peppermint  is  distilled  from  the  fresh 
plant  and  not  the  dried  leaves,  oil  of  lavender  is  generally  not  distilled  from  the  Hozi'ers 
only,  but  from  the  entire  plant,  sometimes  even  including  the  root.  Oil  of  cinnamon  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  distilled  from  Ceylon  cinnamon,  but  most  of  it  is  manu- 
factured from  cassia  cinnamon.  The  methods  employed  in  the  production  of  essential  oils 
differ,  but  should  be  left  with  the  manufacturer,  who  however,  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  resulting  oil  must  be  of  standard  quality  and  purity.  The  desirability  of  having  uniform 
and  even  international  methods  of  analysis  is  self-evident  and  the  subject  should  be  con- 
sidered from  two  view  points,  namely  from  that  of  the  phyto-chemical  investigator  and 
from  that  of  the  government  official.  Prof.  Kremers-  also  stated  that  the  old  Dumas 
classification  which  came  into  use  in  .1833  and  which  is  still  adhered  to  in  the  different  text- 
books should  certainly  be  abolished,  as  volatile  oils  are  not  definite  chemical  bodies. 

Dr.  Clemens  Kleber,  a  well-known  oil  chemist,  was  next  called  upon  by  President  Reming- 
ton. He  pointed  out  the  many  advantages  of  the  U.  S.  P.  temperature  of  25°  C.  instead  of 
15°  C,  as  advocated  by  Jeancard  and  Satic  and  also  by  Umney  and  Parry.  Dr.  Kleber  also 
stated  that  Ostwald,  the  physical  chemist,  was  in  favor  of  making  25°  C.  the  standard 
temperature.  The  use  of  a  coefficient  in  specific  gravity  and  the  uniform  statement  of  solubility 
in  70  per  cent  alcohol  were  also  advised  by  Dr.  Kleber.  He  also  thought  that  Jeancard's  and 
Satic's  definition  of  "Acid  Number,"  i.  e.,  the  number  of  milligrams  of  KOH  necessary 
to  neutralize  one  gram  of  essential  oil  could  be  improved  by  evpressing  it  in  cubic  centi- 
meters of  Normal  Alkali  Volumetric  Solution. 

He  could  not  agree  with  the  French  authors,  who  employ  N/2  Potassium  Hydroxide  Vol- 
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umetric  Solution  aiul  then  titrate  the  excess  of  alkali  with  N78  Sulphuric  Acid  Volumetric 
Solution.  Dr.  Klcbcr  favors  the  method,  now  ir.  general  use,  namely  saponification  with  N/2 
alkali  and  titration  with  X/2  hydrochloric  acid.  Dr.  Kleber  concluded  that  this  very  dif- 
ference in  the  method  of  determining  the  saponification  number  proved  how  necessary  it  is 
to  have  uniform  international  methods  for  the  determination  of  physico-chemical  standards 
for  essential  oils. 

The  papers  were  further  discussed  by  Prof.  Pond,  Drs.  Scil  and  Alpers  and  Secretary 
Raubenheimer. 

President  Remington,  the  Chairniaii  of  the  Revision  Committee  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
informed  the  Section  that  it  has  been  definitely  decided  that  25°  C.  will  be  the 
standard  temperature  in  U.  S.  P.  IX,  and  that  a  table  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  giving  the  temperature  at  15'  and  20°  c. 

Prof.  Edward  Kremers  moved  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  draft 
resolutions  favoring  the  appointment  of  an  International  Commission  on  Essen- 
tial Oils. 

President  Remington  appointed  Drs.  Power,  Kleber  and  Seil  as  the  Committee. 

At  the  Tuesday  morning's  session  President  Remington  introduced  Prof.  Dr. 
P.  \\'alden,  the  well-known  physical  and  organic  chemist  of  the  Technical  High 
School  of  Riga  and  delegate  of  the  Russian  Government.  Prof.  Walden  ad- 
dressed the  Section  in  German  and  brought  greetings  from  Russia  and  its  phar- 
maceutical chemists  and  pharmacists.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  pharma- 
ceutical chemistry  was  the  oldest  branch  of  chemistry  and  that  great  credit  is  due 
to  Paracelsus  the  father  of  iatro-chemistry  who  turned  alchemy  into  medical 
chemistry.  He  complimented  pharmacy  upon  the  many  great  chemists  which  came 
from  their  ranks  and  pointed  out  quite  especially  that  modest  apothecary  of  the  lit- 
tle village  Koping  in  Sweden,  namely  Carl  Wilhelm  Scheele,  who  made  the  most 
important  discoveries  in  his  time  and  who  died  a  victim  of  his  beloved  profession 
and  of  science  through  the  inhalation  of  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Prof.  Walden  closed  his  address  by  a  remark  which  should  be  well  borne  in 
mind,  namely  that 

"Pharmacy  is  the  mother  of  chemistry." 

Dr.  \\"m.  Alpers  answered  the  professor  both  in  German  and  English  and  laid 
special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  International  Congresses  such  as  this  one  bring 
about  acquaintances  and  friendship  among  scientists  and  strengthen  the  friendly 
relation  among  nations. 

Dr.  Gustave  Drobegg  handed  in  resolutions  favoring  International  Standards 
of  Strength,  Puritx,  Methods  of  Testing  and  Nomenclature  in  Pharmacopoeial 
preparations. 

Dr.  A'ieth  spoke  on  the  need  of  a  uniform  International  Pharmacopoeia.  The 
resolutions  were  referred  to  the  afternoon  session. 

The  first  paper  "Solubility  &  Distribution  Coefficients  of  Thymol"  was  read  by 
the  author  Dr.  Atherton  Seidell.  Secretary  Raubenheimer  pointed  out  that  be- 
sides their  scientific  value  the  figures  in  the  paper  are  of  great  practical  use  to  the 
pharmacist  and  chemist  as  f.  i.  the  slight  solubility  in  Paraffin  Oil  (5%)  and  the 
great  solttbility  in  Castor  Oil  (100%). 
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Mv.  Latham  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  cacao  butter  and  thymol 
liquefy. 

Mr.  Hayward  inquired  as  to  the  dispensing  of  thymolated  oil  in  capsules. 

The  second  paper  on  the  program:  "Arsenites  of  Alkaloids"  by  A.  C.  Mangold 
was  abstracted  by  Mr.  Wilbert,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  but  was  not  dis- 
cussed. 

President  Remington  announced  that  the  afternoon  session  would  be  devoted  to 
the  introduction  and  discussion  of  resolutions. 

At  the  afternoon  session  President  Remington  introduced  Dr.  Gustav  Komppa 
of  the  University  Helsingfors,  Finland,  who  delivered  an  address  in  Cierman  on 
the  development  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry.  Prof.  Komppa  pointed  out  that 
both  professions  are  united  and  depend  upon  each  other  and  that  the  pharmaceu- 
tical chemist  must  be  thoroughly  posted  in  all  branches  of  chemistry.  President 
Remington  answered  Dr.  Komppa  and  complimented  the  representative  of  Fin- 
land, a  modest  country,  upon  the  honors  which  they  have  carried  away  in  the 
athletic  games,  as  well  as  upon  their  activity  in  pharmacy  and  chemistry. 

As  all  countries  are  represented  in  this  great  Congress,  President  Remington 
next  introduced  the  three  delegates  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Japan, 
namely :  Dr.  Jokichi  Takamine,  Dr.  Keizo  Wooyenaka  and  Dr.  Kintaro  \\'ooy- 
eno. 

The  first  two  gave  a  report  in  English  of  the  history  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Japan ;  which  takes  a  live  interest  in  pharmacy  and  chemistr}-  and 
publishes  its  own  Journal  and  has  a  membership  of  3000,  being  organized  in 
1881.  Dr.  Takamine  spoke  on  the  history  of  pharmacy  and  medicine  in  Japan, 
and  that  the  European  ideas  have  been  brought  there  by  Dutch  settlers. 

Dr.  W'ooyeno  spoke  in  Japanese  and  brought  the  greetings  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  and  its  president  Dr.  M.  N.  Nagai. 

President  Remington  thanked  the  Japanese  delegation  and  assured  them  of 
the  esteem  which  all  nations  hold  of  the  thorough  knowledge  of  pharmaceutical 
chemistry  in  Japan. 

Dr.  Herman  Vieth  of  Ludwigshafen  gave  a  very  interesting  lecture  in  English 
on  the  Progress  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  in  Germany,  which  he  illustrated 
with  graphic  formulae.  He  called  attention  to  the  very  necessary  knowledge  of 
pharmaceutical  and  physiological  chemistry,  which  must  be  combined  in  order 
to  manufacture  new  remedies  and  test  their  therapeutic  properties. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Lsopropyl  group  possesses  narcotic  properties,  which 
can  be  utilized  in  combination.  He  also  spoke  on  a  new  salt,  a  veronal — codeine 
and  a  new  chemico — microscopic  test,  namely  by  observing  the  action  of  a  drop 
of  H  CI  on  a  crystal  under  the  microscope. 

The  acid  dissolves  the  codeine  and  the  veronal  remains  in  its  characteristic 
crystal  form. 

Three  resolutions  were  introduced : 

I.  On  a  Co)ii))iissio)i  on  the  Variation  i)i  the  Activity  of  Toxic  Drugs,  moved 
by  Wilbert  and  seconded  by  Raubenheimer.  The  same  was  approved,  and 
referred  to  the  International  Commission  of  Congresses  of  Applied  Chemistry. 
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II.  hiicrnational  Standards  of  Strength,  Purity,  Method  of  Testing  & 
Nomenclature  of  Pharmacopoeia!  Preparations. 

III.  International  Commission  on  Essential  Oils. 

The  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  translated  into  German,  French,  and 
Italian  and  typewritten  in  four  languages  for  publication  in  the  Daily  Journal. 

\'ice-President  Coblentz  called  the  meeting  to  order  on  Wednesday  morning, 
Sept.  11,  but  owing  to  the  slim  attendance  and  the  desire  of  the  members  to  hear 
Prof  Bernthsen's  lecture  "Synthetic  Ammonia"  the  Section  adjourned. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  a  joint  session  with  Section  I,  Analytical  Chemistry, 
and  Section  \TII  C,  Bromatology,  at  Room  401  Kent  Building,  President  Dr. 
Hillcbrand  being  in  the  chair.  It  was  arranged  that  the  secretary  of  Section  I 
keep  account  of  these  minutes  and  discussions.  To  prove  how  important  and 
valuable  such  joint  meetings  are  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  following  incidents. 
The  author  of  a  paper  on  refractometry  was  glad  to  be  informed  by  the  secretary 
of  Section  ^■'III  B.,  that  the  new  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia  contains  a  table  of  refrac- 
tometric  constants  of  fats  and  oils  and  also  a  conversion  table. 

Secretary  Raubenheimer  also  had  occasion  to  correct  a  chemist  who  named  a 
solution  of  a  volatile  oil  in  alcohol  "tincture"  instead  of  "spirit"  thus  showing  the 
need  of  more  uniform  nomenclature,  nationally  as  well  as  internationally. 

\^ice-President  Prof  Coblentz  opened  the  meeting  on  Thursday  morning,  Sept. 
12,  which  reached  an  attendance  of  2)h  members. 

He  introduced  Dr.  Rudolf  Wegschneider  of  Austria,  who  brought  greetings 
from  the  Austrian  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Associations  and  complimented 
the  Congress  on  having  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  Section.  Prof.  Remington 
thanked  Dr.  Wegschneider  for  his  greetings  and  at  then  introduced  Geheimer 
Ober-Regrirunysrut.  Prof.  Dr.  K.  von  Buchka,  Chairman  of  Technical  Examina- 
tion Bureau  of  the  Treasury  at  Berlin,  who  delivered  an  instructive  lecture  in 
German  on  a  very  important  and  timely  subject,  namely  "Methyl  Alcohol,"  its 
presence  in  liquors,  pharmaceutical  preparations  and  cosmetics,  its  toxic  proper- 
ties and  its  detection.  Prof,  von  Buchka  promised  to  present  an  abstract  of  his 
highly  instructive  and  interesting  lecture  for  publication  in  the  proceedings. 

Prof.  Remington  thanked  Dr.  Buchka  for  bringing  this  important  subject  be- 
fore the  International  Congress,  being  a  question  for  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  He  pointed  out  that  U.  S.  P.  Wll  did  not  admit  methyl  alcohol 
for  this  ver}-  reason  and  included  tests  for  its  detection  in  ethyl  alcohol  or  other 
preparations.     Prof.  Coblentz  also  endorsed  this  standpoint. 

Dr.  Liiders  pointed  out  the  toxicity  of  the  methyl  group,  and  that  dimethvl 
sulphate  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  chemicals  and  that  great  care  should  be 
used  in  handling  it. 

The  secretary  said  that  owing  to  the  name  wood  "alcohol"  it  was  frequently 
confused  with  ethyl  alcohol  and  that  furthermore  the  manufacturers  of  the 
chemically  pure  deodorized  methyl  alcohol  sold  same  under  misleading  fictitious 
names  as  Spiritol,  Spiritogen.  Spiritol  Colonial  and  Columbian  Spirit  and  did  not 
label  it  "poison." 
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Dr.  Houghton  stated  that  ethyl  salicylate  was  less  poisonous  than  methyl  sal- 
icylate. 

Dr.  Fred.  Power  of  London,  an  active  A.  Ph.  A.  member  and  former  resident 
of  the  U.  S.  was  also  introduced  by  President  Remington  and  was  very  glad  to 
again  meet  some  of  his  American  chemist  friends. 

Dr.  George  L.  Schaefer  explained  the  combination  of  quinine  alkaliod  with  es- 
sential oils  and  hydrocarbons  by  replacing  part  of  the  water  of  hydration.  He 
stated  that  the  terpenes  or  pinenes  of  the  oil  will  do  that,  while  the  phenols  in  the 
volatile  oils,  as  a  rule  do  not  combine.  He  also  demonstrated  that  combination  of 
quinine  and  benzin  or  naphtha  will  burn  and  leave  behind  the  pure  quinine  alka- 
loid. He  furthermore  demonstrated  that  when  f.  i.  quinine-benzol  is  dissolved  in 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid  the  benzol  will  be  separated  and  float  on  top  of  the 
liquid. 

Prof.  Arny  and  Secretary  Raubenheimer  entered  the  discussion,  and  the  latter 
asked  Dr.  Schaefer  to  explain  which  the  most  stable  quinine  alkaloid  is,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Revision  Commitee.  He  replied  that  the  anhydrous 
quinine  alkaloid  is  the  most  stable  and  that  the  U.  S.  P.  should  make  a  limit  of 
2%  H.O  which  might  be  absorbed. 

At  the  afternoon  session  President  Remington  explained  that  owing  to  the 
necessary  translation  of  the  resolutions  into  three  other  languages  and  the  type- 
writing they  were  not  ready  in  time  to  be  published  in  the  Daily  Journal  of  the 
Congress,  but  that  he  went  before  the  International  Commission  of  Congresses, 
composed  of  all  the  presidents,  who  approved  of  the  resolutions  by  coml)ining  the 
Volatile  Oil  and  Pharmacopoeial  Preparations  in  one  resolution. 

Mr.  Wilbert  thought  that  this  was  the  better  plan  as  it  will  place  the  responsi- 
bility on  one  person. 

The  two  resolutions  on : 

1.  Variation  in  the  Activity  of  Toxic  Drugs. 

2.  Organization  of  an  International  Committee  on  Standards  and  Tests  were 
adopted. 

The  first  paper  on  ''International  Standards  of  Colored  Liquids  and  a  Suggest- 
ed Method  of  Standardication."  was  read  by,  the  author,  Prof.  Arny  and  was 
demonstrated  with  an  array  of  specimens. 

The  author  brought  out  the  following  points : 

1.  The  need  of  International  Standards  for  colored  liquids  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  dailv  routine  in  the  manufacture  of  oils,  liquors  and  pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

2.  Attempts  to  meet  this  need  have  been  made  by  various  colorimetric  ajipli- 
ances,  which  however,  are  limited  owing  to  their  cost  and  the  instability  or  un- 
reliability of  the  matching  agents. 

3.  The  plan  of  the  author  is  the  preparation  of  half-normal  slightly  acidulated 
solution  of  cobalt  chloride  for  red,  ferric  chloride  for  yellow,  cupric  suli^hate  for 
blue,  and  blending  these  in  any  proportion  desired. 
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4.  As  many  as  88  blends  have  been  prepared,  the  tints  of  which  range  from 
the  pink  of  the  cobaU  solution  to  the  blue  of  the  copper  solution. 

5.  The  author  suggests  a  system  of  color  nomenclature  based  on  proportions 
of  the  half  normal  red,  yellow  and  blue  solutions  employed  to  make  the  tint  and 
he  reports  on  such  "Co-Fe-Cu"  factor  of  caramel  and  of  cudbear  dilutions. 

This  original  paper,  the  result  of  a  great  many  experiments  by  one  of  our  A. 
Ph.  A.  members  was  received  enthusiastically  and  caused  a  very  lively  discuss- 
ion. 

The  different  questions  asked  by  Messrs.  Vanderkleed,  Wilbert,  Latham,  Rasin, 
Parks,  and  Bernegau  were  answered  by  Prof.  Arny  as  follows : 

a.  Neutral  solutions  do  not  keep,  but  acid  solutions  do  keep. 

b.  High  dilutions  are  best  for  matching. 

c.  The  scheme  is  not  intended  for  color-blind  persons. 

d.  It  is  impossible  to  match  liquids  against  color  charts. 

e.  Matching  can  be  well  done  in  Blake  bottles. 

f.  A  multiple  of  three  was  found  more  practicable  than  the  decimal  system. 

Secretary  Raubenheimer  showed  the  book  "Code  dcs  Coukurs,"  which  was 
adopted  by  the  tenth  International  Congress  of  Pharmacy  at  Brussels  in  1910,  as 
a  color  standard  in  pharmacy. 

The  other  papers  read  were : 

Determination  of  Calcium  Sulphide,  by  Joseph  Rosin. 

Prevention  of  Emulsifieation  in  Extraction  by  Immiscible  Solvents,  by  G.  H. 
Meeker,  was  read  by  Prof.  Vanderkleed  and  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Rosin  and 
Bernegau. 

Dr.  Fred.  Klein  gave  an  interesting  talk  with  demonstrations  on  "A  New  Iron 
Reagent." 

Prof.  Arny  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  the  Section  for  their  efficient  work. 

Dr.  Rich.  Liiders  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  foreign  delegates  for  the  hearty 
reception  which  they  have  received,  especially  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Section. 
He  complimented  President  Remington  and  Secretary  Raubenheimer  for  the 
splendid  work  accomplished  and  proposed  a  rising  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
promptly  given. 

The  Section  adjourned  at  3:30  p.  m.,  w^ith  a  hearty  Vivat,  Crescat,  Floreat!  to 
the  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  two  important  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Section  on  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry  on  Thursday,  September  12,  and  were  also  passed  at  the 
final  general  meeting  of  the  Congress  on  Friday,  September  13. 

As  will  be  seen  the  work  of  both  committees  is  very  important  and  the  result 
of  their  activity  is  to  be  reported  at  the  Ninth  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry',  to 
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be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1915,  under  the  presidency  of  Prof.  P.  Walden,  who 
dehvered  a  lecture  before  the  Section  on  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  as  reported 
above : 

I.  Resolved,  Section  Vlll-b  (Pharmaceutical  Chemistry)  of  the  Eighth  International  Con- 
gress of  Applied  Chemistry  having  received  and  discussed  the  report  of  the  International 
Commission  on  "Variation  in  the  Activity  of  Toxic  Drugs,"  resolves  that  it  is  desirable  that 
this  inquiry  be  continued  and  that  the  International  Commission  be  reformed,  to  consist  of 
the  following  eight  members:  Austria,  Prof.  Wilhelm  Mitlacher;  France,  Prof.  E.  Bourquelot; 
Germany,  Prof.  H.  Thoms ;  Great  Britain,  Francis  Ransom;  Netherlands,  Prof.  L.  Van 
Itallie;  Russia,  W.  Ferrein.  Mag.  Ph.;  Switzerland,  Prof.  A.  Tschirch ;  United  States,  Dr. 
R.  H.  True,  and  the  following  three  secretaries:  G.  P.  Forrester,  F.  C  S.,  European  conti- 
nent; Peter  McEwan,  F.  C.  S.,  Great  Britain;  Otto  Raubenheimer,  Ph.  G.,  United  States. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  this  commission  be  authorized  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  other 
persons  actively  interested  in  promulgating  international  uniformity  of  standards  for  potent 
drugs  and  improvement  in  their  cultivation  and  collection. 

II.  Resolved,  That  the  International  Commission  of  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  be  re- 
quested to  approve  the  organization  of  an  International  Committee  under  Prof.  Joseph  P. 
Remington  and  composed  of  chemical  experts  approved  by  this  Commission,  whose  duty 
shall  be  to  collect  information  from  every  available  source  on  chemical  products  and  essential 
oils  used  in  pharmacy  and  to  investigate  the  tests  now  in  use.  to  prove  the  identity  and  purity 
of  said  products  and  oils,  also  consider  standards  and  tests  with  the  view  of  establishing 
uniformity  in  the  same  throughout  the  world  and  to  report  to  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
gress the  result  of  its  work. 


THE  N.  A.  R.  D.  CONVENTION. 

The  14th  annual  convention  of  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  at  Milwaukee,  August  12-15,  was  abun- 
dantly successfully  from  many  points  of  view. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  the  enthus- 
iasm was  at  concert  pitch  from  the  first  to 
the  last  stroke  of  the  presiding  officer's  gavel. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are 
as  follows : 

President — Mr.  Henry  W.  IMerritt,  Plains, 
Pa. 

First  Vice-President — S.  A.  Eckstein,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Second  Vice-President — H.  W.  Rietzke,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Third  Vice-President — H.  S.  Keables, 
Pella,  la. 

Secretary — Thomas  H.  Potts,  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Treasurer — Grant  W.  Stevens,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

E.xecutive  Committee — J.  Arthur  Bean, 
Boston,  Mass  (3  years)  ;  Charles  H.  Huhn, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  (3  years)  ;  H.  C.  Shup- 
trine,  Savannah,  Ga.  (2  years)  ;  H.  B.  Guil- 
ford, Rochester,  N.  Y.  (2  years)  ;  A.  E.  Zu- 
ber,  Chicago,  111.  (1  year)  ;  Samuel  C.  Henry, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1  year). 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  Journal's 
columns  prevents  the  reproduction  of  more 
than  very  brief  extracts  from  the  voluminous 
reports  of  officers  and  committees,  but  the 
utterances  quoted  are  :-ignificant  and  may  be 
regarded  as  reflecting  N.  A.  R.  D.  sentiment 
upon  the  subjects  concerned. 


From  the  Address  of  President  H.  C. 
Shuptrinc. 

U.    S.    p.    .\XD    N.    F.    PR0P.\G.\XD.\. 

The  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Propaganda  I  am 
more  an  advocate  of  than  ever  before.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  no  branch 
of  our  work  which  is  of  more  real  worth  than 
this.  I,  for  a  long  time,  contended  it  was  a 
work  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  could  not  carry  on  to 
the  betterment  of  either  the  organization  or 
the  individual  druggist.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
to  handle  the  proposition  through  the  Na- 
tional Office  and  extend  it  over  the  entire 
country  would  be  a  matter  of  utter  impossi- 
bility but,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  so.  If  in  my 
home  town  the  success  can  be  made  that  we 
have  made,  then  I  imhesitatingly  say  that 
there  is  not  a  community  anywhere  immune  to 
the  cause,  ivlany  dollars  have  been  made  be- 
cause of  tlie  projiaganda  movement  and 
there  are  many  more  in  store  for  us.  But — 
the  National  Office  can  not  do  it  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  can  do  only  a  small  part  of 
it.  It  blazes  the  way,  clears  the  forest  of  its 
thick  and  puzzling  growth,  leaving  for  us  as 
fertile  and  clean  soil  as  ever  a  seed  of  work 
was  sown.  Let  us  each  take  it  upon  our- 
selves to  do  the  work,  make  it  a  special  efifort 
to  see  that  the  work  is  carried  to  the  physi- 
cians, and  the  outcome  will  then  surpass  our 
most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  furtherance  of  this  movement  by  the 
individual  druggist  isn't  a  work  to  be  classed 
as  one  for  the  good  of  the  N.  \.  R.  D.  As  I 
see  it,  it  is  a  work  of  selfishness  pure  and 
simple.  We  do  not  go  into  this  movement 
because  we  love  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  nor  do  we 
do  it  because  we  each  love  the  other  druggist, 
but  we  have  busied  ourselves  because  of  the 
good  we  each  derive  as  individuals.     We  feel 
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indebted  to  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  for  showing  us 
the  way  and  giving  us  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance it  has,  as,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Na- 
tional Organization,  we  could  never  have 
moved  an  inch  and  could  never  hope  to  move 
another  peg  in  all  the  time  to  come. 

AMERICAN    PHARMACEUTICAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Disseminating  the  truest  principles  of  Phar- 
macy is  the  one  aim  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and 
it  has  accomplished  its  purpose  during  all 
these  years  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  con- 
cerned. We  realize  that  while  our  results 
clearly  manifest  what  we  can  do,  but  with 
the  hearty  support  of  our  allied  associations 
much  more  we  can  do  and  very  much  more 
easily.  We  look  first  to  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  The  A.  Ph.  A.  stands 
alone  in  the  promulgation  of  the  highest 
pharmaceutical  ethics.  The  A.  Ph.  A.  stands 
alone  when  it  comes  to  forwarding  the  pro- 
foundest  professional  reforms  and  in  the 
mention  of  the  greatest  educational  organiza- 
tions, the  old,  old  schools,  this  grand  old  or- 
ganization illumines  in  might"  brilliance  the 
very  first  page  of  organized  pharmacy  in  this 
country  and  its  influence  has  been  wielded 
through  every  vein  of  its  history. 

We  are  grateful  for  our  affiliation  with  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  we  are  thankful  for  the  counsel 
that  is  ours  at  its  hands,  and  I  hope  that  from 
today  on  there  will  be  even  a  closer  working 
of  the  two  organizations.  When  it  comes  to 
the  commercial,  our  end ;  when  it  comes  to 
influences  which  have  direct  eff^ect  on  the 
druggist  as  a  retailer  or  a  merchant;  when  it 
comes  to  making  standards  druggists  should 
adopt  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  our  call- 
ing, I  do  not  think  there  are  any  higher 
canons  than  those  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  In  commercialism  we  can  be  as 
honest,  as  square  in  our  dealings  with  our 
fellow  man,  maintain  just  as  high  a  sphere  in 
the  universe  of  business  as  we  could  if  we 
were  solely  connected   with  professionalism. 

The  A.  Ph.  A.  looks  after  the  ethical  and 
professional  interests — interests  which  are 
just  as  necessary  to  our  progress — with  the 
same  zeal  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  looks  after  the 
commercial,  but  is  it  not  possible  for  the  two 
to  interweave  their  respective  interests  which 
would  help  each  other  to  do  its  work  to  even 
greater  ends  ?  I  suggest  that  proper  resolu- 
tions be  drawn  and  sent  to  our  sister  organi- 
zation showing  our  continued  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  every  w-ay  we  can  and  stay  with- 
in true  N.  A.  R.  D.-ism  to  make  yet  greater 
promotions  in  American  Pharmacy. 

GRANTING   OF   PATENTS    AND  TRADE-MARK   REGIS- 
TRATION  ON    MEDICINES.. 

Relative  to  the  action  of  the  Section  on 
Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  its  last 
Convention,  the  decided  stand  it  took  on  the 
granting  of  patents  and  trade-mark  registra- 
tion on  substances  and  compounds  used  in 
medicines.  I  think  the  National  Association 
of    Retail     Druggists     in     this     Convention, 


should  unqualifiedly  recommend  and  stand 
for  the  granting  of  patents  and  trade-mark 
registration  on  medical  substances. 

If  there  is  any  good  reason  why  the  phar- 
rnacist  should  not  be  permitted  this  protec- 
tion the  American  Medical  Association  has 
failed  to  show  or  relate  it.  I  think  that  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  in  many  of  the 
patented  preparations  in  medicine  there  are 
aids  to  the  physician  without  which  he  would 
be  where  he  was  before  their  introduction. 
As  to  patent  medicines,  or  trade-marked 
specialties,  the  ingenious  pharmacist  with  en- 
terprise and  brains,  and  with  all  the  honesty 
that  ever  a  physician  or  anybody  else  could 
have,  who  manufactures  and  places  upon  the 
market  a  patent  medicine  that  will  do  what 
is  claimed  for  it,  must  be  classed  with  that 
man  who  would  stoop  to  stultify  anything 
and  everything  for  the  sake  of  a  dollar.  A 
pharmacist  must  not  be  progressive:  a  phar- 
macist must  not  posses,  or  if  he  should 
posses,  he  must  not  use  his  brains  to  not  only 
his  but  the  advantage  of  millions  of  people 
who  can't  afford  to  pay  a  doctor  his  fee  of 
two  dollars  every  time  he  wants  a  dose  of 
paregoric  or  wants  a  cough  syrup,  a  liniment 
or  anything  else  within  the  scope  of  house- 
hold remedies ! 

From  the  Report  of  Secretary  Thos.  H. 
Potts: 

THE    PUBLICITY    DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Carr  in  his  report  should  convince  the 
most  skeptical  that  Greater  NOTES  is  the 
most  progressive  and  up-to-date  Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal  published  in  this  country,  ex- 
cepting none.  The  subject  matter  more  es- 
pecially the  editorials,  are  constantly  improv- 
ing and  we  sincerely  hope  the  success  of  the 
Journal  meets  with  your  approval. 

Advertising  matter  is  on  the  increase  and 
advertisers  are  commencing  to  observe  that 
advertising  in  NOTES  brings  remunerative 
returns.  The  Advertising  Committee  ha?  used 
its  best  efforts  to  keep  the  advertising  pages 
of  NOTES  cle?n  and  free  from  obnoxious 
advertising  matter.  Both  Mr.  Carr  and  his 
assistant  editor.  Mr.  Bruder,  are  deserving  of 
the  maximum  of  commendation  for  their 
earnest  endeavors  to  make  NOTES  not  only 
the  equal  but  the  superior  of  any  other 
Pharmaceutical  Journal. 

FroD!  the  Report  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee : 

THE   RICH.\RDSON    BILL. 

In  progressive  efforts  that  may  be  called 
reconstructive  our  greatest  work,  the  great- 
est work  of  the  year,  was  in  connection  with 
the  bill  generally  referred  to  as  "The  Rich- 
ardson Bill,"  a  bill  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  introduced  by  Representative 
Richardson  of  Alabama. 

THE   LEGISLATIVE   CONFERENCE. 

In  the  interim,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  its  winter  meeting  had 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Chairman 
of  this  Legislative  Committee  to  call  a  Legis- 
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lativc  Conference  in  Washington  at  such 
time  as  might  seem  best  to  him  and  his  fel- 
low members.  The  Secretary  of  this  Asso- 
ciation being  instructed  to  extend  invitations 
to  the  National  Associations  of  the  whole- 
salers, proprietors,  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  to  send  legislative 
representatives  to  the  proposed  conference. 

While  the  date  of  such  Conference  was 
still  undecided,  the  unexoected  call  for  the 
hearings  on  the  Richardson  bill  went  out. 
This  changed  all  our  plans,  for  the  date  set 
for  the  hearings,  April  23-26.  did  not  allow 
us  enough  time  to  assemble  our  Committee 
in  Washington,  much  less  to  arrange  a  for- 
mal Conference. 

After  much  wiring  between  your  Chair- 
man, Secretary  Potts,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  we  managed  to  secure  the 
presence  of  a  majority  of  our  Committee  at 
the  Hotel  Raliegh,  Washington,  on  April  27. 

Additionally  there  were  present  Fred  A. 
Hubbard  of  Xewton,  Mass.,  and  Christopher 
Koch  of  Philadelphia  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  while 
John  C.  Wallace  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and 
the  chairman  of  your  Committee  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Committees  of  both 
the  N.  A.  R.  b.  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Addi- 
tionally Professor  F.  C.  Nixon  of  Leomin- 
ster, Mass.,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  was  nresent  as  a 
representative  of  the  Massachusetts  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  and  rendered  very 
valuable  assistance. 

The  Washington  meeting  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made  has  been  freely 
spoken  of  as  "a  Legislative  Conference."  It 
was  the  original  intention  to  make  it  broadly 
such.  As  has  been  stated,  invitations  had 
been  extended  to  all  National  Associations 
within  the  trade.  At  the  time  of  the  hearings 
there  were  in  the  city  prominent  members  of 
all  the  Associations.  Manufacturers  of 
pharmaceutical  specialties,  as  such,  held  no 
discussions  with  us.  On  the  night  of  April 
28  we  received  large  delegations  from  the 
wholesalers  and  proprietors.  Their  spokes- 
men, all  very  able  men,  stated  their  opinions 
and  desires  upon  the  legislative  matters  pro- 
posed in  the  Richardson  bill.  .After  such  ex- 
pressions had  been  received,  those  who  only 
Iiad  truly  been  in  conference,  in  discussion, 
representatives  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  retired  from  the  room,  and  in  a 
few  moments  returned,  and  their  spokes- 
man stated,  with  expressions  of  regret  per- 
sonal to  all,  that  we  did  not  see  our  wav 
clear  to  joining  our  guests  in  their  chief 
points   of   opposition  to  the   Richardson  bill. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  inten- 
tion of  a  general  Inter-Association  Legisla- 
tive Conference  was  not  realized.  .\t  his 
appearance  before  the  House  Committee,  Mr. 
Freericks  spoke  for  retailers.  True,  he  spoke 
for  the  A.  Ph.  A.  conferees,  and.  although 
their  great  and  worthy  Association  does  not 
restrict  its  membership  to  retailers,  there  was, 
there  is  no  assumption  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  us  at  tlic  hotel,  and  by  the  uter- 


ances  of  Mr.  Freericks  at  the  Capitol  were 
uttered  otherwise  than  in  behalf  of  retail 
druggists — exclusively  so.  And.  in  the  after- 
thought your  Committee  finds  satisfaction  in 
the  outcome. 

LINES    OF    CLE.\V.\GE. 

No  class  of  business  men  can  afford  to 
ignore  new  lines  of  cleavage  that  may  come 
in  either  class  or  mass.  To  state  that  intra- 
class  divisions  are  less  evident  than  they  were 
would  be  to  utter  an  untruth,  for,  on  the  re- 
verse, divisional  lines  were  never  so  sharply 
drawn  as  they  are  now.  .\s  evidence  of 
this,  we  may  note  that  during  the  year  the 
manufacturers  of  what  are  generally  known 
as  "Pharmaceuticals"  have  seen  fit  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  "Proprietors"  and  form 
an  Association  of  their  own,  finding,  no 
doubt,  that  among  other  things,  the  trend  of 
legislation  made  it  advisable. 

It  is  not  our  thought  that  the  future  should 
show  less  of  good  will  between  the  different 
divisions  within  the  class  than  in  the  past, 
for.  on  some  great  legislative  problems  we 
feel  that  we  shall  stand  closer  togetlier  than 
ever  before.  However,  from  our  point  of 
view,  general  economic  conditions  not  only 
make  it  wise,  but  imperative,  that  each  divi- 
sion of  the  trade  shall  act  with  absolute  inde- 
pendence in  deciding  what  its  legislative  amis 
shall  be.  If  differing  needs  demand  different 
.Associations,  then  surely,  effectiveness  will 
be  increased  if  each  Association  take  the 
initiative  and  keep  the  lead  in  all  legislative 
matters  peculiar  to  it ;  each  Association  giv- 
ing to  the  other  moral  sr-port  when  it  may 
do  so  without  entering  into  entangling  alli- 
ances. Even  though  the  object  be  the  same, 
it  will  assure  effectiveness  if  many  arrows 
are  aimed  at  one  mark,  rather  than  many 
archers  aiming  one  arrow. 

STATL'S    OF    THE    X.     .\.     R.    D. 

While  it  has  been  conclusively  proven  that 
intra-associations  of  our  members  can  suc- 
cessfully manufacture  in  cooperation  and 
fully  as  successfully  purchase  and  distribute 
jobbing  quantities,  our  members  so  combined 
have  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  be  re- 
tailers. Thus,  the  X.  .A.  R.  D.  represents  all 
the  interests  of  retailers,  but  it  does  not 
claim,  does  not  wish  to  represent  any  other 
interests. 

It  is  truly  a  N.\T10\'.\L  .Association  of 
Retail  Druggists.  This  ])eing  so.  there  is  no 
retail  druggist  or  .Association  of  retail  drug- 
gists beneath  our  flag  but  that  may,  if  it  will, 
have  fair  representation  and  free  voice  in 
and  through  our  Legislative  Committee. 

Therefore  we  recommend  that  in  future 
this  Association  through  this  Conunittee  shall 
concern  itself  with  all  legislation  for  re- 
tailers, and  directly  with  the  legislative  inter- 
ests of  no  others.  .And.  in  full  justice  to 
other  divisions  of  the  trade,  we  express  the 
belief  that  our  course  will  meet  with  their 
full  approval,  and  that  an-  other  course  on 
our  part  might  be  presumptive. 
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From  the  Report  of  the  Cuimiiittee  on 
Fraternal  Relations: 

Your  committee  recommends  better  and 
more  fraternal  relations  with  every  organiza- 
tion, association  and  profession  with  which 
this  body  and  its  members  have  any  contact 
or  dealings.  Starting  with  the  axiom  that 
"he  who  would  have  friends,  must  show  hmi- 
self  friendly"  we  urge  that  this  body  and  its 
members  seek  to  cultivate  harmony  and  co- 
operation with  all  bodies  possible,  to  this 
end,  we  recommend  that  closer  relations  be 
cultivated  with  such  bodies  as  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association,  the  Proprietary 
Association  of  America,  the  Dental  associa- 
tions, the  Veterinary  associations,  and  the 
allied  trade  and  commercial  associations.  It 
is  true  that  with  nearly  all  of  these  we  have 
at  times  some  points  of  opposition  and  some 
of  them  become  rather  vigorous  at  times. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  with  all  of  them 
there  are  many  things  we  have  much  in  com- 
mon, and  we  believe  that  by  emphasizing  our 
common  aims,  and  working  with  them  and 
for  them  we  will  reach  a  better  status  when 
it  comes   to   points  in   controversy. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Resolutio)is  Com- 
mittee : 

Resolved,  That  price  protection,  propaganda 
work  and  legislation  continue  to  be  the  prom- 
inent issues  of  this  association. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  U.  S.  P. 
and  X.  F.  Propaganda  be  increased  to  one 
member  from  each  state  affiliated  with  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  and  that  the  Constitution  be 
amended  to  this  efifect. 

Resolved,  That  each  State  Association  be 
acorded  membership  in  the  X.  A.  R.  D.  by 
the  payment  of  Twenty- five  Dollars  ($25.00) 
per  annum  and  shall  be  entitled  to  two  dele- 
gates at  each  annual  convention. 

Resolved.  That  local  Associations  be  ac- 
corded representation  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  X.  A.  R.  D.  as  follows :  One  dele- 
gate for  each  twenty-five  dollars  or  fraction 
thereof. 

Whereas.  The  health  of  retail  pharmacists 
generalh'  would  be  improved,  their  comfort 
and  happiness  increased,  their  lives  prolonged 
by  Sunday  closing  and  shorter  hours,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  again  calls 
upon  its  members  to  give  the  matter  of  Sun- 
day rest  and  shorter  hours  the  most  serious 
consideration  and  that  the  same  be  put  in 
effect  as  rapidly  and  completely  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Resolved,  That  the  X.  A.  R.  D.  hereby  en- 
dorses the  activity  of  the  National  Anti- 
Coupon  Association  and  extends  to  that  As- 
sociation its  moral   support  and  cooperation. 

Resolved.  That  our  legislative  Committee 
with  the  assistance  of  our  Legal  Department 
undertake  to  draft  a  model  bill  restricting  the 
sale  of  drugs  to  registered  pharmacists,  and 
that    the    same    be   placed    in    the    hands    of 


affiliated  State  and  Local  Associations  upon 
request  therefor. 

Resolved,  That  Alypin  be  added  to  the  list 
of  drugs  recommended  by  our  Conference 
Committee  to  be  specified  upon  the  label  of 
preparations  containing  the  same. 

Resolved.  That  we  disapprove  and  use  our 
efforts  to  defeat  the  Owen  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  resolutions  of 
this  convention  bearing  upon  the  relations 
between  physicians  and  pharmacists  be  in- 
cluded in  the  literature  sent  to  physicians 
during  the  year. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  with  much  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  that  we  record  the  closer 
friendship  the  year's  work  has  brought  be- 
tween the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  X.  A.  R.  D.,  and 
court  the  continuation  of  mutual  activities 
and  the  cementing  of  the  most  true  and  firm 
bonds  of   fraternity. 

Resolved,  That  we  continue  our  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  pharmacists  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Army. 

Resolved,  That  where  physicians  are  al- 
lowed to  dispense  that  the  same  laws  should 
regulate  the  practice  as  does  the  law  con- 
cerning the  pharmacist,  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  narcotic  and  habit-forming  drugs. 

Resolved,  That  every  affiliated  association 
is  hereby  requested  to  endorse  Senate  bill 
7017.  that  each  member  be  instructed  to  write 
to  his  United  States  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  urging  the  passage  of  Senate 
Bill  7017.  And  that  the  best  efforts  of  all 
concerned  be  used  in   support  of  this  bill. 

Resolved,  That  in  future  this  Association 
through  its  Legislative  Committee  shall  con- 
cern itself  w'ith  legislation  that  affects  re- 
tailers and  directly  with  the  legislative  inter- 
ests of  no  others. 

Whereas,  The  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  its  last  an- 
nual meeting  held  at  Niagara  Falls  endorsed 
the  Coupon  Agency  Plan,  and 

Whereas,  The  Executive  Committee  of 
the  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  its  mid-year  meeting  held 
in  Chicago  again  endorsed  the  Coupon  Plan 
as    formulated   by   Attorney   Freericks,   be   it 

Resolved,  Therefore,  that  the  X.  A.  R.  D. 
again  endorse  the  Coupon  Agency  Plan  as 
the  best  known  remedy  to  stop  the  indis- 
criminate cut-rate  evil. 

Whereas,  There  is  a  marked  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturing  trade  to  dis- 
criminate when  it  comes  to  enlarging  their 
list  of  wholesale  distributers,  and 

Whereas.  This  list  is  enlarged  from  time 
to  time  when  new  wholesale  firms  are  estab- 
lished, be  it   therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  con- 
vention that  in  enlarging  their  list  of  whole- 
sale distributers  no  discrimination  should  be 
made  against  wholesale  houses  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  their  respective  states  the 
stockholders  of  which  are  retail  druggists 
and  those  the  stockholders  of  which  are  not. 
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this  convention  holding  that  retail  druggists 
should  not  thus  be  barred  or  penalized  for 
engaging  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  business  in 
which  there  is  a  good  profit. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  con- 
vention that  retailers  engaging  in  the  whole- 
sale business  should  respect  manufacturers' 
terms  when  the  same  apply  to  all  wholesalers 
alike. 

Whereas,  It  is  the  custom  of  certain 
classes  of  manufacturers  to  advertise  and 
otherwise  announce  new  and  comparatively 
unknown  articles  with  the  use  of  the  term, 
"For  sale  by  All  Good  Druggists,"  "i^or  sale 
by  All  Enterprising  Druggists,"'  or  other 
terms  of  the  same  class,  and 

Whereas,  Such  mode  of  announcement  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  effort  to  force  retailers 
to  purchase  new  and  untried  merchandisi*  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  from  injury  to 
reputation  from  the  implication  that  a  drug- 
gist who  does  not  have  the  goods  is  not  a 
"Good  or  Enterprising  Druggist,"  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists  hereby  records  its  disap- 
proval of  such  form  of  expression  in  adver- 
tising, and  urges  its  members  to  use  every 
honorable  means  to  combat  the  same. 

Whereas,  At  a  conference  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  held  at  Washington,  certain  well- 
founded  objections  to  the  proposed  Richard- 
son bill  were  pointed  out  and  changes  therein 
demanded,  resulting  finally  in  the  drafting  of 
a  bill  by  said  Committee  which  appears  in 
the  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Sixty-Second  Congress, 

Whereas,  The  said  bill  as  drafted  by  the 
Conference  aims  to  effectively  reach  wrong- 
ful practices  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
drugs  and  medincines,  preventing  fraud  upon 
the  public  and  restricting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  many  dangerous  drugs  and  their 
compounds  to  qualified  persons,  at  the  same 
time  being  eminently  fair  to  all  interests  con- 
cerned ;    therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the 
changes  in  the  Richardson  bill  recommended 
at  said  Conference  as  they  appear  in  the 
hearings  referred  to  herein  and  as  so 
changed,  and  we  advocate  the  enaction  there- 
of as  a  measure  which  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  welfare  of  the  nublic. 

Whereas,  H.  R.  Bill  No.  25239  introduced 
by  Mr.  Harrison  of  New  York,  providing 
for  the  regulation  of  inter-state  traffic  in 
Habit-Forming  Drugs,  by  methods  which,  in 
so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  retail  drug  trade, 
are  almost  impossible  to  comply  with,  involv- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  unnecessary  red 
tape  which  will  bring  forth  much  opposition 
thus  endangering  the  enaction  of  this  much 
needed  proper  regulation  and  legislation ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  do  not  approve  the  Har- 
rison bill  in  its  present  form ; 


Whereas,  Baby  soothing  syrups  have  been 
sold  over  the  druggists'  counters  for  many 
years  in  good  faith  by  the  druggists,  and 

Whereas,  Since  the  advent  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  manufacturers  thereof  have 
been  compelled  to  state  the  name  and 
amounts  of  narcotics  contained  in  each  pack- 
age, and 

Whereas,  Such  knowledge  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  pharmacist  is  sufficient  to  show 
him  the  pernicious  character  of  such  prepara- 
tions ;    therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  N.  A.  R.  D.  does  here- 
by condemn  the  manufacture,  distribution 
and  use  of  any  and  all  baby  soothing  syrups 
containing  narcotics  or  hypnotics ;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation do  hereby  agree  to  discourage  the 
use  of  such  preparations  by  refusing  to  act 
as  distributers  for  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  Patent  Laws  be  amend- 
ed in  accordance  with  the  well  established 
views  of  the  Association  as  outlined  in  Con- 
ventions  for  several  years  past. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors  an 
amendment  to  the  Purt  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
that  will  protect  the  public  against  unwar- 
ranted claims  for  nostrums  and  will  provide 
that  the  manufacturing  of  medicinal  prep- 
arations be  in  the  hands  of  licensed  phar- 
macists. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors  in- 
ter-state Anti-Narcotic  Legislation  that  will 
prohibit  all  illegitimate  traffic  in  narcotics  and 
habit-forming  drugs  and  confine  their  sales 
to  proper  channels  and  uses  to  strictly  medi- 
cinal purposes. 

Where-'KS,  Section  7,  of  Regulation  7.  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  permits  the  sale  of 
U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Preparations  of  various 
strengths,  providing  such  strength  is  desig- 
nated on  the  label,  and 

Whereas,  Such  provision  causes  much  con- 
fusion in  the  enforcement  of  Pharmacy  Laws 
providing  for  the  use  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
names  on  the  drugs  and  standard  strength 
alone,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  section  should  be  re- 
pealed or  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  all 
drugs  sold  to  the  public  under  their  official 
names,  or  resold  to  the  public  under  their 
official  names  or  recognized  synonyms,  shall 
be  of  standard  strength. 

Resolved,  That  our  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Pittsburgh  meeting  in  1910  endorsing  all 
Cooperative  Associations  and  Organizations 
of  retail  druggists  which  benefit  the  retail 
druggist  is  hereby  reaffirmed. 

Resolved.  That  we  reaffirm  our  oft-re- 
peated declaration  that  we  are  opposed  to 
the  sale  in  retail  drug  stores  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  other  than  medicinal  purposes. 
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Allantoin :  The  Active  Constituent  of  Com- 
frey — Method  of  Isolation. — At  the  request 
of  Dr.  C.  J.  Mackalister,  an  investigation  of 
the  rhizome  of  the  common  comfrey  (Sym- 
phytum officinale)  was  undertaken  by  A.  W. 
Titherley  and  N.  G.  S.  Coppin  in  order  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  constituent  which 
was  responsible  for  its  remarkable  thera- 
peutic properties  (see  Comfrey  Rhizome  un- 
der "Materia  Medica").  The  results  of  their 
exhaustive  investigation  prove  these  proper- 
ties to  be  due  to  a  crystalfine  principle,  which 
they  have  identified  with  allantoin,  a  con- 
stituent of  urine,  and  obtainable  synthetically 
by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  The  allantoin 
was  obtained  by  Soxhleting  a  number  of  por- 
tions of  the  coarsely  powdered  dried  rhizome 
with  alcohol  to  exhaustion,  evaporating  the 
separate  extractions  to  about  one-fourth  the 
volume  for  weight  of  the  drug  used  and 
setting  the  concentrated  liquid  aside  for  at 
least  twelve  hours,  during  which  time  an  in- 
crustation was  formed,  consisting  of  impure 
allantoin  and  sugar.  This  was  removed  and 
treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  the 
same  being  used  successively  on  all  the  por- 
tions (six)  so  as  to  remove  the  sugar  with- 
out appreciable  loss  of  the  sparingly  soluble 
crude  allantoin,  which  was  recrystallized 
from  hot  water  and  eventually  obtained  ab- 
solutely pure.  It  formed  perfectly  colorless 
and  transparent  crystals  which  melted  at  227° 
with  decomposition  and  gas  evolutions  and 
previous  darkening  in  color,  and  proved  to 
be  identical  in  every  respect — in  composition, 
character  and  reactions — with  allantoin  ob- 
tained synthetically  from  uric  acid  by  cau- 
tious oxidation,  using  Behrend's  method 
flightly  modified.  The  authors  conclude  that 
the  rhizome  of  Smyphytum  officinale  contains 
allantoin  to  the  extent  of  0.6  to  0.8  per  cent, 
calculated  on  the  air  dried  material,  and  that 
the  therapeutic  properties  of  the  rhizome  are 
due  to  this  constituent.  It  also  contains  large 
quantities,  not  estimated,  of  soluble  carbohy- 
drates (gums  and  sugars),  together  with 
catechu  resins  and  tannins,  and  a  small  quan- 


tity of  volatile  oil. — Pharm.  Journ.  and  Phar- 
macist, Jan.  27,  1912,  92-94. 

Chrysarobin  vs.  Chrysophanic  Acid:  Ques- 
tion of  Pharmacological  Identity. — In  a  re- 
cent number  of  Rep.  de  Pharm  (1912,  No.  6), 
P.  Lemaire  calls  attention  to  the  variability 
of  commercial  chrysophanic  acid,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  fact  that  more  or  less  pure 
chrysrobins  are  generally  supplied  under  the 
name  of  "chrysophanic  acid."  In  conse- 
quence the  preparations  made  with  the  com- 
mercial acid  are  very  variable  as  supplied  in 
different  pharmacies.  Commenting  on  this, 
the  Pharm.  Ztg.  observes  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  of  the  wholesale  drug  trade  in  Ger- 
many to  refer  under  Acidum  Chrysophani- 
cum  in  their  price  list  simply  to  chrysarobin 
for  definition  and  description ;  an  obvious 
error,  since  the  G.  P.  clearly  defines  what  is 
to  be  understood  by  chrysophanic  acid ;  but 
unfortunately  it  mentions  under  the  list  of 
synonyms  that  chrysarobin  is  identical  with 
acidum  chysophanicum  crudum.  Quoting 
from  Merck's  Index  III,  1910,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  chrysophanic  acid,  which  is  a  distinct 
oxidation  product  of  chrysarobin,  and  there- 
fore not  identical,  and  that  while  it  is  prob- 
able that  when  chrysophanic  acid  is  pre- 
scribed, chrysarobin  is  intended,  this  should 
not  be  dispensed  under  the  name  of  acidum 
chrysophanicum  unless  the  word  "crudum"  is 
also  appended  to  the  title.  Leger,  who  de- 
scribes tests  for  the  distinction  of  the  two 
substances  (in  Jour,  de  Pharm.  et  Chim., 
1912,  No.  12),  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
substitution  of  chrysarobin  when  chryso- 
phanic acid  is  prescribed  is  inconsequent,  and 
suggests  that  the  designation  of  the  latter  in 
prescriptions  be  omitted.  He  says  a  study  of 
the  literature  convinces  that  the  pharma-. 
cological  activity  of  the  two  substances  is  not 
identical,  and  that  therefore  here  also  substi- 
tution should  be  strictly  avoided. — Pharm. 
Ztg.  LVII   (1912),  No.  55,  554. 

Digitalis  Leaves:  Constituents. — In  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  constituents  of 
Digitalis  leaves  published  in  E.  Merck's  An- 
nual Report,  1912,  a  detailed  description  of 
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the  digitalis  glucosides  and  of  other  princi- 
ples associated  with  them  that  have  been  an- 
nounced from  time  to  time  will  be  consulted 
with  great  interest.  Preliminarily  the  work 
of  Homelle,  Quevenne,  Walz,  Nativelle, 
Schmiedeberg  and  Kiliani,  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  innumerable  digitalis  gluco- 
sides— among  them  some  that  have  proven  to 
be  of  pronounced  therapeutic  value — is  dis- 
cussed and  this  is  followed  by  a  review  of 
the  digitalis  substances  themselves,  their 
synonymous  designations  and  their  deriva- 
tives. The  fact  that  this  embraces  a  list  of 
more  than  one  hundred  different  names  gives 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  has  been  taken 
and  the  immense  amount  of  research  work 
that  has  been  done,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered  in 
the  endeavor  to  isolate  from  digitalis  leaves 
a  single  substance  uniting  in  itself  the  com- 
plete activity  of  the  drug. — Pharm.  Ztg.  LVIl 
(1912),  No.  48,  481. 

Rubber  Planting  in  Malaya:  An  Interest- 
ing Account. — C.  B.  Kibble  writes  interest- 
ingly about  the  cultivation  of  rubber  trees 
(Hevea  Brasiliensis)  and  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  rubber  from  them  in  Malaya, 
his  account  being  highly  interesting  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  developments  regarding 
the  collection  of  rubber  in  South  America 
and  of  the  atrocities  practiced  in  the  remote 
Peruvian  districts  in  the  upper  Amazon  re- 
gion. Speaking  from  personal  observation, 
he  says  that  all  over  State  of  Perak  large 
tracts  of  jungle  land  have  been,  and  are  still 
in  process  of  being  cleared,  in  order  to  plant 
rubber ;  and  there  are  many  extensive  planta- 
tions run  by  Europeans  (both  individual  and 
companies),  as  well  as  numberless  small  plots 
owned  and  worked  by  Malays,  Chinese,  or 
Tamils.  The  first  cuttings  and  seeds  of 
Hevea  were  sent  from  Ceylon  to  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  from  the  trees  so  obtained 
seeds  were  distributed  to  other  parts  of 
Malaya.  The  first  record  found  by  the 
author  of  such  specimens  being  dispatched  is 
in  1877,  when  cuttings  from  one-year  old 
trees  were  sent  from  Peradynia  —  this  state- 
ment being  apparently  confirmed  by  the  age 
of  the  largest  trees  which  were  said  to  be 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old.  As  regards 
the  labor  on  the  large  estates,  the  work  is 
I'sually  done  by  Tamils,  who  are  recruited  in 
India  and  shipped  over  in  gangs ;  but  there 
is  nothing  like  slavery  about  this,  for  they  are 
well  p.'iid  and  treated,  and  have  special  of- 
ficials set  apart  to  e.xplain  to  them  the  condi- 


tions under  which  they  are  engaged  and  to 
investigate  iheir  grievances.  Owing  to  the 
favorable  clim.atic  and  soil  conditions  pre- 
vailing, trees  are  ready  for  tapping  when 
from  three  to  five  years  old,  the  determining 
factor  being  the  size,  not  age.  The  bark  is 
first  incised  when  the  trunk  has  attained  a 
circumference  of  at  least  fifteen  inches,  at 
a  height  of  three  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
usual  method  of  tapping  being  first  a  "Y" 
and  then  the  "quarter  herringbone."  The 
cups  in  which  the  latex  is  collected  are  now 
usually  of  pretty  highly  glazed  earthenware 
— these  having  superseded  glass  cups,  they 
in  their  turn  replaced  tins,  and  these  prob- 
ably the  original  coconut-shells.  The  tappers 
go  their  rounds  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
day's  yield  has  been  brought  well  in  before 
mid-day.  After  the  latter  has  been  strained 
and  measured,  it  is  coagulated,  usually  by 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  The  coagulated 
latex,  after  being-  washed  and  pressed,  is 
either  made  into  crepe  or  lace,  or  left  as 
sheet  or  biscuit  rubber.  In  the  former  case, 
expensive  and  up  to  date  machinery  is  used ; 
in  the  latter  nothing  more  exciting  than  an 
ordinary  hand  mangle  is  required.  Before 
being  packed  the  coagulated  and  pressed  rub- 
ber is  thoroughly  dried  and  smoked,  the  fin- 
ished product  being  a  warm,  dark  red-brown 
color,  and  just  transparent  when  held  up 
against  the  light.  Smoking  is  usually  done  by 
hanging  the  rubber  up,  or  laying  it  on  open 
grating  shelves  in  a  hut,  and  lighting  a  fire 
of  coconut  husks  beneath.  The  present  out- 
look is  that  in  another  ten  years'  time  there 
will  be  miles  of  mature  rubber  trees  in  Ma- 
laya.— Pharm.  Jour,  and  Pharmacist,  Jan. 
20,  1912,  61-62. 

Oleum  Ricini  Sulphuratum  :  A  Xeii.'  Chem- 
ical Compound  Compatible  icith  other  Med- 
icaments.— M.  R.  Huerre  describes  a  new 
synthetic  compound  and  the  method  of  its 
preparation.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sulphur  upon  ricinum  oil  at  a  temperature  of 
140°,  the  reaction  reaching  its  maximum  be- 
tween 155°  and  165°C.  When  sulphur  and  ri- 
cinus  oil  are  heated  up  to  100°.  simple  solu- 
tion of  the  surphur  is  effected,  the  latter  be- 
ing precipitable  as  such  by  the  addition  of 
solvents  ;  but  the  product  obtained  at  the  high- 
er temperature  is  apparently  a  distinct  chemi- 
cal compound,  which  with  a  content  of  4.2  per 
cent,  of  sulphur  no  longer  responds  to  the 
ordinary  reactions  of  that  element.  The  sul- 
phurated oil  is  miscible  without  decomposing 
solutions  of  various  substances  which  under 
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ordinary  conditions  are  readily  decomposed 
by  sulphur.  It  is  soluble  in  all  proportions 
in  acetic  acid,  amylalcohol  (even  when  mixed 
with  ethylalcohol)  in  either,  ethylacetate, 
amylnitrite,  amylacetate,  methylsalicylic  ether, 
many  volatile  oils,  chloroform,  carbon  bisul- 
phide, creosote,  guaiacol,  benzin  (benzene? 
Rep),  xylol,  &c.  This  property,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  incompatible  with  many  of  the 
medicaments  used  in  dermatological  practice 
would  seem  to  make  it  a  valuable  adjunct  for 
the  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  Thus,  by 
means  of  ethereal  solution,  combinations  with 
salicylic  acid,  pyrogallol,  resorcinol,  menthol, 
salol,  thymol,  &c.,  may  be  effected ;  in  ace- 
tone solutions,  oil  of  cade,  camphor,  and 
menthol;  in  chloroform  solution,  chryso- 
phanic  acid,  pyrogallic  acid,  resorcin,  &c. ; 
in  short,  it  may  be  incorporated  with  any  of 
the  substances  named,  with  collodion,  trau- 
meticin,  plasters,  and  liniments  in  any  de- 
sired combination.  —  Pharm.  Ztg.  LVII 
(1912),  No.  47,478;  from  Les  Nouv.  Reme- 
des   (Paris)   1912,  193. 

Olive  Oil :  Detection  of  Peanut  Oil. — Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  L.  Adler  the  presence  of 
5  per  cent,  or  more  of  peanut  oil  in  olive  oil 
may  be  detected  by  saponifying  1  cc.  of  the 
suspected  oil  with  5  cc.  of  8  per  cent,  alco- 
holic potash  solution  in  a  100  cc.  Erlenmeyer 
flask  on  a  boiling  water  bath,  for  four  min- 
utes, with  frequent  shaking;  then  cooling  to 
25°,  adding  accurately  1.5  cc.  of  a  diluted 
acetic  acid  (1  vol.  glacial  acid,  2  vol.  water) 
and  50  cc.  of  70  per  cent,  (vol)  alcohol, 
shaking  well,  heating,  if  necessary,  to  remove 
any  turbity,  and  then  carefully  cooling  by 
immersion  in  cold  water  and  with  shaking 
until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  exactly 
16°C.  If,  no  turbity  results,  after  occasional 
shaking  within  5  minutes,  the  temperature  is 
further  reduced  to  15.5°  C,  and  if  then,  after 
waiting  another  5  minutes,  no  turbity  results, 
the  sample  contains  less  than  5  per  cent,  or  no 
peanut  oil  at  all.— Pharm.  Ztg.  LVII  1912, 
No.  55,555;  from  Ztschr.  f.  Unters.  d.  Nahr. 
— u.  Genussm.  23  (1912),  No.  12. 

Saponins:  Biological  Estimation  in  Drugs. 
—At  the  March  Session  (1912)  of  the  Ger- 
man Pharmaceutical  Society,  Professor  R. 
Kobert  delivered  an  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive  address  in  which  he  points 
out  that  the  biological  valuation  of  the  active 
constituents  of  drugs  (supplementary  to  the 
chemical  valuation),  which  is  now  conceded 
to  be  practically  indispensible  in  the  case  of 
digitalis,   may  be   confidently  extended   with 


advantage  to  other  drugs  and  more  particu- 
larly to  those  containing  saponins,  such  as 
Quillaya,  Senega  and  Sarsaparilla,  for  ex- 
ample. The  physiological  action  of  these 
vegetable  substances  is  highly  interesting. 
Applied  externally  the  saponins  exert  epithel- 
ium destructive  activity,  and  are  strongly  irri- 
tant, properties  which  have  been  utilized  as 
expectorants  (Senega),  &c.  Internally  ad- 
ministered the  saponin  drugs  exert  diuretic 
and  perspiratory  action,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  their  irritant  effect  on  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  particularly  in  large  doses,  are 
capable  of  relieving  diarrhoea  and  emesis. 
When  injected  into  the  blood  vessels  the 
saponins  are  shown  to  be  powerful  proto- 
plasmic poisons,  destroying  the  blood  corp- 
uscles and  apparently  dissolving  them.  This 
property  Prof.  Kobert  now  proposes  to  util- 
ize for  the  biological  valuation  of  drugs  con- 
taining Saponins.  If  defibrinated  blood  is 
diluted  with  50-100  times  its  volume  of 
physiological  salt  solution  and  a  saponin  solu- 
tion is  then  added,  the  opaque  blood  corp- 
uscles instantly  assume  a  lake-coler  and  be- 
come transparent.  This  action  is  however  not 
due  to  actual  solution,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
saponins  combine  with  the  cholestrin  of  the 
blood  corpuscles,  which  then  become  trans- 
parent. The  valuation  of  saponin  drugs  is 
carried  out  as  follows. 

A  decoction  of  the  air-dry  drug  is  made 
in  the  proportion  of  1 :100,  and  this  is  added 
in  successive  proportions  of  1,  2,  3,  &c.  cubic 
centimeters  to  a  series  of  test  tubes,  each 
containing  5  cc.  of  a  2:100  solution  of  blood 
in  physiological  salt  solution,  followed  by 
sufficient  of  the  salt  solution  to  make  up  the 
volume  of  10  cc,  observing  in  what  dilution 
haemolytic  action  sets  in.  If  in  addition  the 
activity  —  value  of  the  saponins  contained  in 
the  drug  is  known,  the  percentage  of  active 
substance  in  the  drug  is  simultaneously  de- 
termined. In  this  manner  Prof.  Kobert  has 
determined  a  content  of  8-19  per  cent,  of 
saponins  in  quillaya  bark,  and  that  the  activity 
of  the  bark  remains  constant  for  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Senega  and 
Sarsaparilla  a  diminuation  of  the  active  con- 
siitucnts  was  shown  after  prolonged  keeping. 
—Pharm.  Zt.,  LVIII  (1912),  No.  21,  213- 
214. 

SapoPAU  : — Reliability  of  the  Haemolytic 
Method  of  its  Biological  Valuation. — Dr. 
Cesaro  Sormani  and  also  J.  Ruble  have  made 
comprehensive  experiments  with  the  haem- 
olytic method  proposed  by  Prof.  Kobert  (see 
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preceding  abstract)  for  the  biological  valua- 
tion of  drugs  containing  saponins.  The  de- 
gree of  hoemolysis  is  ascertained  with  ac- 
curacy in  the  case  of  saponin  by  this  method, 
whereas  the  reactions  of  Vamaka  as  well  as 
the  various  color  reactions  for  saponin  are 
untrustworthy.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912), 
No.  55,  555 ;  from  Ztschr.  f .  Unters.  d.  Nahr. 
u.  Genussm.  23,  (1912),  No.  11. 

Symphytum  Officinale  (Comfrey)  :  Ana- 
tomy and  Herbal  History. — At  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  J.  C.  Macalister,  of  the  Royal 
Southern  Hospital,  Liverpool,  who  has  been 
engaged  in  experimental  inquiries  into  the 
therapeutical  value  of  certain  substances  in 
the  treatment  of  malign  and  malignant  ulcers, 
and  had  learned  that  infusion  or  poultices 
made  from  the  "roots"  of  comfrey  have  been 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  country  in  this 
relation.  Prof.  R.  J.  Harvey-Gibson,  pro- 
cured a  large  quantity  of  comfrey  rhizomes, 
which  were  submitted  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Tither- 
ley  for  analysis.  This  resulted,  as  described 
in  a  separate  abstract  (see  Allantoin,  under 
"Organic  Chemistry")  in  the  extraction  in 
considerable  amount  of  a  crystalline  body 
which  was  identified  as  allantoin,  a  substance 
by  no  means  of  common  occurence  in  plants 
(it  is  regarded  by  plant  physiologists  as  a 
derivative  —  probably  an  oxidation  product  — 
of  nuclein,  and  has  as  yet  only  rarely  been 
identified  in  plants.)  The  clinical  aspect  of 
the  subject  and  the  results  obtained  from  the 
use  of  allantoiin  in  specific  cases  are  dealt 
with  by  Dr.  Macalister  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  and  are  briefly  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  abstract.  Mr.  Harvey- 
Gibson  himself  contributes  an  admirable  his- 
torical summary  of  the  drug,  its  reputed 
virtues  and  uses  from  the  time  of  Dioscor- 
ides  to  the  time  when,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  Century  its  remedial  value  was  dis- 
credited by  Woodville  (Medical  Botany, 
1794)  and  others.  The  author  also  describes 
the  pharmacognostic  character  of  the  drug, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  dry  material 
sold  as  the  rhizome  of  Symphytum  Officinale 
contains  the  massive  "rootstock"  and  roots 
indiscriminately. — Pharm..  and  Pharmacist, 
Jan.   27,   1912,  91. 

Synthetic  Caoutchous:  Chemical  Identity 
zvith  the  Natural  Product. — At  the  recent 
Jubilee  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  German 
Chemists  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics 
of  discussion  was  the  advance  made  in  the 
synthetic  production  of  medicinal  and  tech- 
nically useful  products.    Among  the  latter  the 


most  important  doubtless  is  the  successful 
synthetic  production  of  caoutchouc,  the  his- 
tory of  which  was  traced  by  C.  Harries, 
whose  personal  researches  within  the  last 
few  years  have  confirmed  the  chemical  ident- 
ity of  the  synthetic  and  the  natural  product. 
While  "isopren,"  which  is  regarded  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  synthetic  article,  has  been  known 
for  50  years,  the  first  successful  caoutchouc 
production  was  by  Bouchardat  and  Tilden  20 
years  ago,  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of 
HCl  on  isopren ;  but,  strange  to  say,  the 
method  described  has  not  since  been  con- 
firmed as  available  for  its  production  by  other 
investigators,  although  priority  of  discovery 
has  been  conceded  to  the  first  named  investi- 
gators. During  the  past  two  years  the  prob- 
lem of  its  synthetic  production  has  however 
been  solved  by  Harries  in  collaboration  with 
the  "Elberfeld  Farbenfabrikcn."  The  ma- 
terial from  which  the  caoutchouc  is  produced 
consists  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons,  which 
are  cheaply  and  conveniently  available,  and 
these  hydrocarbons  are  polymerized  by  a  ser- 
ies of  methods  devised  for  the  purpose,  which 
are  characterized  by  the  author  as  "ozonizing 
methods."  The  chemical  identity  of  the  syn- 
thetic and  natural  products  is  demonstrated 
by  the  solubility  in  various  solvents  and  a 
series  of  well-defined  properties  of  the  ozo- 
nide,  which  must  yield  on  hydrolysis  with 
H2O  the  same  cleavage  curves  and  the  same 
products  of  hydrolysis  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  does  the  natural  caoutchouc.  Some 
slight  deviations  from  these  conditions  still 
remain  to  be  obliterated ;  but  the  author  is 
confident  that  the  results  so  far  obtained  will 
lead  to  the  successful  production  of  synthetic 
caoutchouc,  as  a  large  industry  in  the  near 
future.— Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII  (1912),  No.  46, 
459. 

Zinc  Ointment:  Exact  Determination  of 
Zinc  Oxide. — Dr.  E.  Biittner  recommends  the 
following  method  for  the  determination  of 
zinc  oxide  in  ointments  or  pastes  with  exacti- 
tude:  From  0.5  gm.  (if  very  stiflf)  to  2.0  gm 
of  the  ointment  is  placed  into  a  150  cc.  sep- 
artory  funnel;  30  cc.  of  water  and  50  cc. 
of  ether  are  added,  and  this  is  followed  by 
the  addition  of  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  with 
careful  shaking  until  the  contents  separate 
into  two  perfectly  clear  layers.  The  aqueous 
layer  is  withdrawn,  filtered  into  a  beaker, 
and  the  filter  washed  with  four  portions  of 
30  cc.  of  water  each  with  which  the  ether 
solution  of  the  fats  has  been  previously 
washed.    From  the  aqueous  filtrate  and  wash- 
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ings  the  zinc  is  then  precipitated  as  carbonate 
and  from  its  weight  the  oxide  may  be  cal- 
culated.—Pharm.  Ztg.,  LVII   (1912),  No.  55, 

555  ;     from    Siidd.   Apoth.   Ztg.,   1912,   No.  .3:5. 


James  H.  Beal,  Editor Scio,  O. 

All  communications  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal,  or  respecting  advertising  should  be 
sent  to  the  Editor. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Of- 
fensive personalities  must  be  avoided. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Post  Office  the  Jour- 
nal can  be  regularly  mailed  only  to  bona-fide 
paid  subscribers.  Subscriptions  and  associa- 
tion dues  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
H.  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St.' 
Louis.  ]\Io. 

Requests  for  back  numbers,  and  claims  for 
missing  numbers  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor. 

Claims  for  missing  numbers  will  not  be 
allowed  if  sufficient  notice  has  not  been  given 
of  change  of  address,  and  in  no  case  if  re- 
ceived later  than  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  issue. 

<> 

REPRINTS. 
If  the  request  is  made  at  the  time  copy  is 
submitted,  authors  will  be  furnished  with  not 
to  exceed  50  reprints,  without  cover,  of  pa- 
pers accepted  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 
Larger  numbers  of  reprints  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Stoneman  Press  Co.  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices,  provided  the  order  is  received 
before  the  type  has  been  distributed : 
100  copies,    4    pages,    no    cover,    $2.50,    with 

cover,  $4.50. 
200  copies,    4    pages,    no    cover,    $3.00,    with 
cover,  $5.50. 
50  copies,    8    pages,    no    cover,    $2.75,    with 
cover,  $4.50. 
100  copies,    8    pages    ,no    cover,    $3.50,    with 

cover,  $5.00. 
200  copies,    8    pages,    no    cover,    $4.50,    with 
cover,  $6.50. 
50  copies,   12   or   16  pages,   no   cover,   $4.00, 

with  cover,  $5.50. 
100  copies,   12   or   16  pages,   no   cover,   $5.00, 

with  cover,  $6.50. 
200  copies,   12   or  16  pages,   no   cover,   $6.50, 
with  cover,  $8.00. 
Orders  for  reprints  may  be  sent  either  to 
the    Editor,   or   to   the   Stoneman    Press    Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


RESENTING    GRATUITOUS    IN- 
SULTS TO  PHARAIACY  AND 
PHARiM  AGISTS. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  doctrine  of  the  Editor 
for  many  years  that  pharmacists  invite  at- 
tacks from  the  sensational  press  by  failing  to 
protest  against  them  when  made. 

The  same  element  of  human  nature  that 
lead  the  ancient  Romans  to  crowd  the  gladia- 
torial amphitheatre  leads  them  to  buy  the 
sensational  newspaper.  They  want  to  see 
somebody  get  "spiflicated."  The  publishers 
know  this,  and  as  a  policy  they  select  the 
man  or  class  who  can't  or  won't  hit  back. 
They  have  found  this  quality  prevailing 
among  pharmacists  generally,  and  so  phar- 
macy comes  in  for  an  abundant  share  of 
gratuitous  and  wholly  unmerited  vilification. 

The  way  to  change  the  policy  of  the  press 
on  this  subject  is  for  pharmacists  to  change 
their  attitude  of  quiescent  acceptance  to  one 
of  indignant  remonstrance  against  such  un- 
just attacks. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  the  following 
letter  by  one  of  our  members  to  the  New 
York  Times : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Times- 

In  last  Sunday's  N.  Y.  Times,  an 'editorial 
j?%^^^f>  t"^^""  'caption.  "Senna,  Broken 
<4u     -n,  -'"^■^^  Learned  Hand  being  quoted: 

Ihe  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  book  put  into  the 
hands  of  druggists  all  over  the  country  men 
of  no  great  learning — ." 

Webster  defines  the  terms,  druggist, 
apothecary  and  pharmacist  synonymously' 
hence  the  assumption  that  the  pharmacist  is 
the   one   referred   to.     It  is   very  regrettable 

f/  °"^  of  the  judiciary  should  cast  an  un- 
called-for slur  upon  a  calling  which  is  a  pro- 
fession, and  morevcr  one  which  carries  with 
It  the  greatest  responsibilities,  life  and  death 
the  latter  not  being  subject  to  review  and 
reversal  because  of  error,  for  error  with  the 
pharmacist,  may  mean  death  to  the  patient, 
and  extinction  of  the  pharmacist's  profes- 
sional career.  Callings  of  this  kind  are  not 
left  to  the  illiterate.  Furthermore  in  proof 
of  the  aforesaid  would  I  point  to  the  U.  S 
Pharmacopoeia  itself,  which  though  not  per- 
fect, still  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  extant, 
and  its  contents  are  the  product  of  the  .\mer- 
ican  druggist.  I  hope  the  learned  gentleman 
may  become  acquainted  with  some  druggists, 
that  is  socially,  not  professionally,  for  we 
wish  him  no  ill,  and  he  will  find  as  many 
bright  and  learned  heads  in  our  profession,  as 
he  may  find  in  the  legal  one. 

J.  F.  Behrens. 

Possibly  the  Editor  of  the  Times  did  not 
lose  any  sleep  over  this  single  remonstrance, 
but  if  any  considerable  number  of  the  drug- 
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gists  in  his  territory  had  remonstrated  in  like 
manner,  the  result  would  probably  have  been 
quite  different. 

The  way  to  get  proper  recognition  for 
pharmacy  is  to  go  after  it,  go  after  it  hard, 
go  after  it  all  together,  and  go  after  it  all 
the  tim.e.  Remember  Grant's  doctrine,  that 
the  other  fellow  is  as  likely  to  be  as  much 
afraid  of  you  as  you  are  afraid  of  him. 
<> 

ENACTMENT    OF    THE    SHER- 
LEY  BILL. 

The  Sherley  Bill,  amending  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  is  now  a  law.  It  consists  in 
the  addition  of  a  third  clause  to  Section  8 
of  the  enactment  of  June  30,  1906,  the  exact 
language  of  the  new  addition  to  the  law  being 
as  follows:  (A  drug  shall  be  deemed  mis- 
branded.) 

"Third,  If  its  package  or  label  shall  bear 
or  contain  any  statement,  design  or  device 
regarding  the  curative  or  therapeutic  effects 
of  such  article  or  any  of  the  ingredients  or 
substances  therein  which  is  false  and  fraudu- 
lent." 

As  is  well  known,  the  necessity  for  such  an 
amendment  was  pointed  out  by  the  decision 
in  the  so-called  "Johnson  Cancer-Cure"  case, 
in  which  it  was  decided  with  evident  correct- 
ness that  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  as  it  then 
stood,  did  not  cover  fraudulent  claims  as  to 
the  curative  properties  of  medicines. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  amend- 
ment greatly  strengthens  the  law,  and  will 
make  it  fairly  effectual  in  restricting  extrava- 
gant claims  for  the  properties  of  medicines 
which  are  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 

It  cannot  but  be  regretted,  however,  that 
the  Richardson  Bill  as  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  the  Legislative  Conference  of 
the  naiional  pharmaceutical  societies  was  not 
enacted  instead. 

The  writer  has  never  shared  the  fears  of 
those  who  believed  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  would  have  been  deterimental  to  the  inter- 
ests of  legitimate  pharmacy  and  medicine.  It 
is  no  doubt  true,  as  asserted  that  in  the  hands 
of  executives  who  were  extremists  such  a 
law  might  have  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  hardship,  but  this  statement 
would  apply  equally  to  every  law  which  is 
draughted  in  such  terms  as  will  permit  of 
effective  enforcement. 

The  infirmities  of  language  are  such  that 
if  we  should  enact  only  laws  which  could  not 


by  technical  construction  be  used  to  produce 
hardship  they  would  be  of  but  little  conse- 
quence. The  same  loophole  which  will  permit 
the  escape  of  those  who  offend  only  innocent- 
ly and  technically  will  also  permit  the  escape 
of  the  intentional  wrong  doer. 

If  laws  are  to  be  effective  they  need  to 
contain  some  general  and  absolute  terms,  and 
we  must  rely  upon  the  spirit  of  fairness  of 
executives  and  upon  the  powers  of  the  courts 
to  prevent  their  administration  with  undue 
harshness. 


THE  NATIONAL  WHOLESALE  DRUG- 
GISTS' ASSOCIATION. 

Annual   Meeting,   Milwaukee,   Wis.,   October 
14-19,    1912. 

To  the  Members  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A. 

You  have  been  advised  by  the  Committee 
on  Arrangements  and  Entertainment  that  our 
?)8th  Annual  Convention  will  be  held  October 
14-19th  at  the  Hotel  Pfister,  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. The  Committee  and  the  Officers  of 
the  Association  hope  to  see  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  the  purpose  of  this  call  is  to  urge 
our  members  —  active,  associate,  honorary 
and  complimentary  —  to  be  present  with  their 
companions. 

Not  only  has  the  Commitee  provided  liber- 
ally for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  its 
guests,  thus  assuring  them  a  pleasant  visit 
and  an  enjoyable  entertainment,  but  the  in- 
dividual member  will  find  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Convention,  particularly  in  its  consid- 
eration of  the  momentous  trade  questions  of 
the  day,  much  of  direct  benefit  to  himself. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  no  member,  no  matter 
how  important  he  may  consider  his  engage- 
ments at  home,  can  afford  to  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity to  broaden  his  views. 

Trusting,  then,  that  the  members  will  be 
present  at  the  coming  meeting  in  numbers 
never  equalled  before,  we  await  in  anticipa- 
tion the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  the  Mil- 
waukee meeting. 

Meanwhile,  I  remain 

Yours  very  truly 

THEO.  F.  MEYER, 

President. 
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A  POSSIBLE  PLACE  FOR  THE  A. 
PH.  A.  HISTORICAL  COL- 
LECTION. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  (U.  S.) 
and  known  as  H.  R.  19,224  by  Mr.  Turnbull. 
By  slightly  extending  its  scope,  the  exhibit 
might  be  enlarged  to  provide  a  place  for  the 
preservation  and  display  of  collections  illus- 
trating the  history  and  development  of  the 
various  arts  and  professions  not  now  cared 
for  by  the  National  and  other  museums : 

A  BILL. 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  A  PERMANENT  EXHIBIT  OF  THE 
RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNION  IN  OR  NEAR  WASH- 
INGTON, DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
shall  be  appointed  a  commission  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  four 
other  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate, 
consider,  and  report,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  to 
Congress,  its  findings  and  recommendations 
regarding  the  practicability  of  installing  and 
maintaining,  in  or  near  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  a  permanent 
exhibit  illustrative  of  the  natural  industrial, 
and  educational  resources  of  the  various 
States  of  the  Union. 

Sec  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  be  known  as  honorary  com- 
missioners as  created  by  this  Act,  and  shall 
receive  no  compensations  as  such. 

Sec.  3.  That  each  of  the  four  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  President  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  four  thous- 
and dollars  per  annum.  That  at  least  two  of 
the  commissioners  thus  appointed  shall  be 
men  well  versed  in  exposition  theory  and 
practice. 

Sec  4.  That  the  said  commission  shall 
have  the  power  to  employ  clerks,  and  steno- 
graphers, send  for  persons  and  papers,  and 
do  all  things  necessary  for  the  carryng  out  of 
its  objects. 

Sec  5.  That  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thous- 
and dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
necessary,  is  hereby  apropriated  out  of  any 
of  the  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  on  the  audit 
of  the  chairman  or  acting  chairman  of  the 
said  commision.  Said  appropriation  shall  be 
immediately  available. 

<> 

THE  MILITARY  PHARMACISTS. 

Enactment  of  the  Hughes-Bacon  bills  to 
improve  the  status  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  military  pharmacists  is  a  matter  which 


directly  affects  every  pharmacist  in  the 
country.  Fuller  recognition  by  the  Federal 
authorities  of  the  status  of  the  pharmacist 
as  a  professional  man,  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  all  of  us,  whether  or  not  in 
the  Government  services.  The  physician,  the 
dentist  or  the  lawyer  are  all  accorded  a  rank 
superior  to  that  of  the  pharmacist  in  the  mili- 
tary service;  who  alone  is  relegated  to  non- 
commissioned rank  while  the  others  hold 
rank  as  commissioned  officers  with  all  the 
prestige  which  that  status  accords. 

While  the  Hughes-Bacon  bills  do  not  con- 
template commissioned  rank  for  military 
pharmacists,  they  do  provide  for  a  salary 
more  commensurate  with  their  qualifications 
and  responsibilities ;  thereby  setting  a  stan- 
dard which  will  do  much  to  elevate  profes- 
sional pharmacy  both  in  and  out  of  military 
circles.  Any  legislation  which  contemplates 
an  improvement  in  the  status  or  allowances 
of  pharmacists  tends  to  a  higher  standard  of 
efficiency  and  therefore  merits  the  support 
of  all  pharmacists,  even  though  they  may  not 
be  individually  affected. 

An  appreciable  proportion  of  the  military 
pharmacists,  a  greater  number  than  from  any 
other  branch  of  the  Federal  government,  are 
members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  These  men  are,  by  military  reg- 
ulation, debarred  from  any  political  activity 
on  their  own  behalf;  although  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army  has  urged  on  the  War 
Department  enactment  of  legislation  identical 
with  that  provided  for  in  the  Hughes-Bacon 
bills.  Every  member  of  the  Association 
should  therefore  consider  it  a  professional 
obligation  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  these 
fellow  members  in  obtaining  a  long  delayed 
recognition  of  their  professional  status  and 
responsibilities. 

It  is  urged  upon  all  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  secure  the  support  of  the  senators 
and  representatives  from  their  States  to  the 
bills  (H.  R.  No.  22263,  and  S.  No.  5725) 
which  are  now  in  the  House  and  Senate  Mili- 
tary committees. 

<> 

PHYSICIANS    FAVOR    DISTINC- 
TION BETWEEN   PHARAIA- 
CIES  AND  DRUG  STORES. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  there  was  an 
interesting  article  regarding  the  distinction 
between    Pharmacies    and    Drug    Stores,    the 
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former  being  run  and  supervised  by  Phar- 
macists, the  latter  by  Druggists.  It  says  a 
pharmacy  should  be  fitted  and  equipped  so 
that  it  can  fill  physicians'  prescriptions  and 
do  scientific  and  ethical  work,  and  that  drug 
stores,  of  course,  should  devote  their  time  to 
the  selling  of  patent  medicines,  cigars,  soda 
water  chewing  gum,  and  we  may  add  band- 
ages, cotton,  in  other  words  all  articles  that 
in  case  a  druggists  make  a  mistake  he  would 
not  harm  any  one. 

We  agree  with  them  in  every  way  and 
manner.  We  believe  that  a  pharmacist  is  a 
professional  man,  and  should  do  professional 
and  ethical  work  only,  work  that  benefits  the 
public  as  well  as  the  physician.  We  have  no 
more  right  to  do  unprofessional  work  than 
a  physician. 

We  know  that  pharmacies  can  be  limited 
in  number  by  legislation  and  will  be  perfectly 
constitutional  on  the  ground  that  it  benefits 
the  public.  Pharmacists  in  America  should 
be  on  equal  rank  and  be  given  equal  protec- 
tion as  those  of  Europe.  What  is  holding  us 
back?  Physicians  are  in  favor  of  it,  phar- 
macists are  in  favor  of  it,  the  public  not  only 
favors  it,  but  expects  it. 

The  answer  is  honest  and  beneficial  legis- 
lation. When  we  get  it  pharmacists  will  be 
limited  in  number  by  law. 

Otto  Zeman. 
<> 

PEPARING   FOR   NEXT   YEAR'S 
MEETING. 

Association  meetings  are  over  for  this 
year  but  it  is  time  to  begin  getting  ready  for 
next  year's  meetings  now.  The  real  prob- 
lem for  most  druggists  is  how  to  meet  the 
expense  of  attendance,  and  no  one  need  be 
ashamed  to  admit  that  this  expense  is  a  real 
reason  why  he  does  not  attend  association 
meetings,  but  if  a  little  economy  be  prac- 
tised and  a  determined  effort  made  it  will 
be  easy  for  every  druggist  to  attend  some 
meeting.  A  few  dollars  put  aside  monthly 
between  now  and  next  summer  will  provide 
the  means  for  attendance,  a  hundred  dollars 
will  take  one  a  long  way,  and  no  one  need 
fear  the  expense  of  social  display,  for  drug- 
gists are  not  usually  "malefactors  of  great 
wealth"  and  avoid  high-priced  hotels  and 
display.  Begin  saving  now ;  it  will  be  the 
best  and  most  profitable  saving  one  can  do. 
— American   Druggist. 


"All  papers  presented  to  the  Association 
and  its  branches  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  Association,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other 
publication  than  those  of  the  Association,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation."— By-Laws,  Chapter  X,  Art.  III. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Local 
Branches  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  on 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Minutes  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written, with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  give  proper  names 
correctly,  and  manuscript  should  be  signed  by 
the  reporterr. 

<> 

NASHVILLE   BRANCH. 

PRELIMINARY      WORK      FOR      BIG      CONVENTION  — 
NASHVILLE    BRANCH    PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION     MEET    WITH     INDUS- 
TRIAL BUREAU. 

In  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  Tennes- 
see Industrial  Bureau  to  the  druggists  of  the 
city,  a  joint  meeting  with  Nashville  branch 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
was  held  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  board  of 
trade  rooms.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
to  begin  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  which 
recently  decided  to  meet  here  next  year. 

Dr.  J.  O.  Burge  called  the  meeting  to  order 
and  read  many  letters  from  members  of  the 
association  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ex- 
tending tb.eir  congratulations  to  Nashville  for 
capturing  the  convention  for  next  year. 

Secretary  A.  P.  Foster,  of  the  Industrial 
Bureau,  in  addressing  the  meeting,  said  that 
he  felt  proud  that  through  the  efforts  of  the 
bureau  Nashville  had  secured  such  a  large 
and  honorable  body  of  men  to  meet  here.  The 
bureau  did  not  invite  all  conventions  to  meet 
here.  Only  the  good  ones  are  wanted.  The 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was 
especially  desirable.  The  good  accruing  to 
Nashville  from  such  a  meeting  would  be  far 
reaching,  he  said.  He  pledged  the  support 
of  the  Industrial  Bureau,  the  board  of  trade 
and  other  business  organizations  in  entertain- 
ing them. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Hubbard  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Young 
gave  glowing  reports  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  association  at  Denver  which  they  at- 
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tended  and  they  felt  sure  there  will  be  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  Nashville.  Enthus- 
iastic talks  on  behalf  of  the  association  were 
made  by  Drs.  Ira  B.  Clark,  R.  L.  Eves,  S.  C. 
Davis,  E.  A.  Ruddiman,  J.  D.  McDanicl, 
Earl  Kemper,  G.  W.  Hubbard,  W.  R.  White 
and  others. 

Ira  B.  Clark  was  appointed  cliairman  of 
the  membership  committee  whicli  will  begin 
a  strong  canvas  of  the  entire  south  for  new 
members. 

The  other  necessary  committees  will  be  se- 
lected at  the  next  meeting,  October  10,  when 
.-'Ctive  work  will  begin  in  preparation  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  association. 
<> 

ST.   LOUIS   BRANCH. 

St.  Louis  Branch  held  a  special  meeting  at 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewery  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, September  19,  and  under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  Messrs.  John  Appelt  and  F.  W.  Sei- 
bel,  the  following  made  a  general  inspection 
of  the  plant :  F.  H.  Hambrock,  W.  W.  Mox- 
ley,  W.  O.  Luton,  Charles  E.  Dyer,  C.  D. 
Dillard,  J.  W.  Thomas,  W.  P.  Overstreet,  A. 
A.  Saavadra,  Wm.  Fredericks,  O.  F.  Foeher, 
H.  J.  Stolle,  P.  L.  Gain,  H.  G.  Vallance,  John 
Wasem,  Arthur  Schulte,  C.  R.  Rhodes,  Delta 
E.  Combs,  Charles  Geitner,  Louis  Lieberstein, 
Wm.  J.  Meisburger,  W.  J.  Lischen,  P.  Han- 
ser,  G.  J.  Riley,  F.  Kincaid,  George  Rawleigh, 
T.  E.  Armstrong,  G.  Gibson,  W.  Price,  A.  F. 
Raker,  F.  W.  Stuart,  F.  K.  Dillman,  G.  C. 
Whitmore,  Wm.  H.  Lament  and  J.  W.  Mack- 
clden. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Branch  will  be 
held  at  the  St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy, 
2108  Locust  street,  on  Friday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 19.  William  H.  Lamont,  Sec'y. 


FINDING   THE   WEAK    SPOT. 

Maybe  you've  spent  half  an  hour  showing 
a  line  of  goods  to  a  customer,  discussing 
their  merits  and  his  particular  needs  —  and  at 
the  end  of  it  all,  he's  trotted  out  without  drop- 
ping a  single  sou-markee  into  your  mite-box. 
That's  an  experience  that  hits  us  all,  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  and  pretty  generally  releases 
the  lever  of  our  mental  cussograph,  too. 

Next  time  you  miss  a  sale  in  that  myster- 
ious way,  take  a  few  quiet  minutes  to  your- 


self and  puzzle  out  the  mystery.  How  did 
that  customer  look  upon  you  and  your  goods. 
What  was  wrong  with  your  line  of  talk. 
Where  did  you  trip  over  yourself.  Why  did 
the  goods  fail  to  meet  his  particular  needs. 
Did  you  have  more  suitable  goods  —  and  if 
you  did,  why  didn't  you  think  of  them  and 
push  them.  If  the  goods  you  did  oflfer  should 
have  suited,  what  manner  of  presenting  your 
case  would  have  landed  the  sale. 

That  kind  of  self-analysis  will  disclose 
d  mazing  weakness  in  the  selling  methods  of 
the  best  of  us.  Put  your  finger  on  those 
weaknesses,  and  it's  a  mighty  simple  matter  to 
improve.  The  percentage  of  lost  sales  will 
rapidly  decline.  The  problem  is  —  find  out 
what's  wrong.  Once  you've  settled  what's 
wrong,  it's  easy  to  find  a  remedy. — Western 
Druggist. 


THE    MENTAL    DANGER    LINE. 

When  we  come  to  sheer  hard  work  with 
the  brain,  we  are  close  to  the  danger  zone 
for  many  a  business  man  or  factory  head. 
Attention  to  one  thing  or  one  line  of 
thought  is  a  strain  very  like  excitement  so 
far  as  the  effects  are  concerned.  It  takes 
more  blood  to  supply  a  hardworked  brain 
than  it  does  for  the  same  brain  vvhen  it  is 
tranquil.  An  excited  man  finds  that  his 
temples  are  .  throbbing.  More  blood  is 
needed  because  the  waste  of  tissue  is 
greater.  Nature  here  endeavors  to  intro- 
duce a  sort  of  economy.  Close  attention 
causes  many  external  impressions  to  be  shut 
out   from  the  consciousness. 

The  process  of  shutting  out  external  im- 
pressions assists  in  maintaining  attention,  but 
while  it  helps  the  worker  for  a  time,  it  has 
its  effect  on  the  brain.  Cats,  both  large  and 
small,  which  lie  in  wait  for  their  prey,  de- 
velop such  concentration  of  attention  as 
practically  to  deaden  the  other  faculties. 
When  in  this  state  hunters  can  usually  ap- 
proach them  without  being  perceived.  A 
man  may  w^ork  hard  amid  noise  and  dis- 
order, but  in  time  fatigue  appears  as  na- 
ture's protest  against  the  strain  of  work,  the 
noise  and  the  distractions  caused  by  the  dis- 
order, and  the  attention  automatically  slack- 
ens.— G.    S.    HODGINS. 
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Persons  having  information  of  the  death 
of  members  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  are  requested 
to  send  the  same  promptly  to  J.  W.  England, 
415  N.  33d  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  age,  activities  in  pharmacy, 
family,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  should  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  When  convenient  a 
cabinet  photograph  should  accompany  data. 
<> 

HILAND    FLOWERS. 

Hiland  Flowers  died  at  his  home  in  the 
Bronx,  New  York,  on  August  12,  1912,  aged 
fifty-six  years.  Mr.  Flowers  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy, 
class  of  1876.  A  few  years  after  graduating 
he  went  to  New  Orleans  where  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Laboratory  for  the  whole- 
sale drug  firm  of  E.  J.  Hart  &  Co.  While 
there  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Louisiana 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  was  its 
first  Recording  Secretary.  After  being  pro- 
prietor of  a  drug  store  on  St.  Charles  Ave- 
nue, New  Orleans,  for  several  years,  he  re- 
moved to  New  York  City.  Finding  indoor 
employment  injurious  to  his  health  he  became 
a  traveling  salesman,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Henry 
K.  Wampole  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Phar- 
macists, of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  Flowers  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  and  deeply  interested  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  pharmacy  and  chemistry. 

He  had  unusual  mechanical  and  literary 
talent.  A  pressure  percolator  bearing  his 
name  is  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  for  1910.  He  contributed  also  a 
table  to  Martindale  and  Westcott's  Extra 
Pharmacopoeia,  showing  the  relative  powers 
of  various  antiseptics  and  disinfectants. 

J.  w.  E. 
<> 

HENRY  WEIMAR. 

Henry  Weimar,  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  died 
of  valvular  heart  disease  at  Appleton,  Wis., 
on  Sunday,  July  28,  1912,  the  home  of  his 
boyhood.  Mr.  Weimar  was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Milwaukee,  in  18G7,  and  went  to  Apple- 
ton  as  a  small  boy.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.     After  attending  a  college  of 


pharmacy  in  Chicago,  from  which  he  was 
graduated,  he  located  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  prominent  citizens  of  that  health  re- 
sort. He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Lodge  of  Elks,  vice  president  of  the 
Arkansas  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  a  former 
alderman  of  his  city,  and  for  years  identified 
with  pharmaceutical  organization  work.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  in  1907.  The  members 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
who  attended  the  Hot  Springs  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1908 
will  ever  remember  his  genial  personality  and 
cordial  hospitality.  The  funeral  was  held  at 
Appleton,  where  interment  was  made. 

J.  W.  E. 
<> 

JACOB  BAUR. 

Jacob  Baur,  President  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Liquid  Carbonic  Company,  died  at 
Michael  Reese  Hospital,  Chicago,  on  the 
night  of  July  19th  following  an  operation  for 
malignant  intestinal  trouble. 

Mr.  Baur  was  born  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1856.  After  a  public  school  educa- 
tion he  began,  at  the  age  of  14,  as  a  clerk  in 
his  father's  drug  store  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
He  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  in  1881,  and  for  some  years  after- 
wards was  the  manager  of  the  Baur  Phar- 
macy at  Terre  Haute.  At  an  early  date  he 
saw  the  possibiHties  of  soda  water  as  a  side 
line  for  druggists,  and  directed  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  development  of  processes  for  the 
liquefying  and  transportation  of  carbon  di- 
oxide for  soda  fountain  use.  This  lead  to  the 
formation  of  the  "Liquid  Carbonic  Company" 
and  the  establishment  of  laboratories,  in  1888. 

The  Company  grew  rapidly  from  the  start, 
added  the  manufacture  of  soda  water  syrups 
and  flavors,  soda  fountains  and  soda  appara- 
tus generally,  until  the  firm  became  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  soda  foun- 
tain industry. 

Mr.  Baur  became  a  member  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  in  1879,  and  to  the  last  maintained  a  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association  and 
was  a  diligent  student  of  the  Proceedings  and 
Bulletin,  utilizing  many  of  the  suggestions 
there  found  in  the  development  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

He  leaves  a  widow  and  infant  daughter. 
Interment  was  made  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
July  22d. 
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All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,  thus : 

Henry  Milton, 

From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 
Oscar  Gabsch, 

From  3036  O  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  1729  13th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  M.  Billings, 

From  South  Poland,  Maine. 

To  28  W.  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  Young  Dendy,  Sgt.  H.  C.  U.  S.  A., 
From  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras,  P.  I. 
To  Camp  McGrath,  Batangas,  P.  I. 

J.  C.  Hermanek, 

From  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago, 

Illinois. 
To  4016  W.  26th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Edw.  W.  Ferguson,  Sgt.  H.  C.  U.  S.  A., 
From  Camp  Jossman,  Guimaras,  P.  I. 
To  Camn  McGrath,  Batangas,  P.  I. 

Wm.  C.  Wendt, 
From  367  S.  4th  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
To  47  S.  High  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A.  Diedrich, 

From  336  4th  St.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 
To  963  Summit  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Otto  E.  Bruder, 

From  1021  Wolfram  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
To    2838    Sheffield    Ave.,    Lakeview    Sta., 
Chicago,  111. 

E.  Wunderlich, 

From  1415  Dryades,  New  Orleans,  La. 
To  1532  Dryades,  New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  O.  Taylor, 

From  659  2d  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
To  53  Walex,  Detroit,  ^lich. 


U.   S.  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC 
HEALTH   SERVICE. 

(Recent  Changes  in   Pharmacists'  Assign- 
ments, etc.) 

Sterns,  C.  O.,  Pharmacist.  Granted  24 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  July  22,  1912. 

Macdowell,  W.  F.,  Pharmacist.  Granted  30 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  August  10,  1912 

Maguire,   E.    S.,    Pharmacist.     Granted   30 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  August  5,  1912. 
Ott,  C.  R.,  Pharmacist.     Granted  20  days' 
leave  of  absence  from  July  27,  1912. 

Stearns,  W.  L.,  Pharmacist.  Granted  30 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  September  2, 
1912. 

Scott,  E.  C,  Pharmacist.     Granted  17  days' 
leave  of  absence  from  August  12,  1912. 

Bell,  J.  M.,  Pharmacist.  Granted  15  days' 
leave  of  absence  from  August  14,  1912. 

Berkowitz,  M.  E.,  Pharmacist.    Granted  20 
days'  leave  with  pa"  from  August  15,  1912. 
Clyde  Ritter  appointed  a  pharmacist  of  the 
third  class  August  5,  1912. 

Claude  H.  Parker  appointed  a  pharmacist 
of  the  third  class  August  5,  1912. 

Smith,  Luther  C,  Pharmacist.  Promoted 
to  pharmacist  of  the  second  class,  to  date 
from  December  19,  1911. 

Wolfe,  J.  Albert,  Pharmacist.  Promoted  to 
pharmacist  of  the  second  class,  to  date  from 
July  24,  1912. 

Carlton,  C.  G.,  Pharmacist.  Granted  16 
days'  leave  of  absence  from  August  18,  1912. 
Ott,  C.  R.,  Pharmacist.  Leave  of  absence 
for  20  days  from  July  27,  1912,  amended  to 
read  "12  days  leave  of  absence  from  July  27." 
Osborn,  J.  L.,  Pharmacist.  Granted  90 
days  leave  of  absence  without  pay  from 
August  13,  1912. 

Smith,  L.  G.,  Pharmacist.  Granted  23  days' 
leave  of  absence  from  September  10,  1912. 

Berkowitz,  Morris  E.,  Pharmacist.  Leave 
of  absence,  with  pay,  for  20  days  from  Au- 
gust 15,  1912,  and  5  days,  without  pay,  from 
September  9,  1912,  amended  to  read  "20  days' 
leave  of  absence  with  pay,  from  August  21, 
1912,  and  5  days'  leave  of  absence,  without 
pay,  from  September  11,  1912." 

Slough,  Charles,  Pharmacist.  Relieved  from 
duty  at  Pensacola  quarantine  station  and 
directed  to  proceed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  re- 
port to  the  medical  officer  in  command  of  the 
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marine  hospital  for  duty  and  assignment  to 
quarters  August  29,  1912. 

Hepler,  G.  K.,  Pharmacist.  Upon  arrival 
of  Pharmacist  Charles  Slough,  relieved  from 
duty  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  report  to  the 
medical  officer  in  command  of  Marine  Hos- 
pital for  duty  and  assignment  to  quarters. 

Seidell,  A.,  Technical  Assistant.  Detailed 
to  attend  the  International  Congress  on  Ap- 
plied Chem.istry  to  be  held  in  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  September  3-4,  1912. 

Hunt.,  Reid,  Professor  of  Pharmacology. 
Detailed  to  attend,  as  delegate  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States,  the  International  Congress 
on  Applied  Chemistry  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  September  6-13,  1912. 

Franklin,  E.  C,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Detailed  to  attend,  as  delegate  on  behalf  of 
the  United  Stales,  the  International  Congress 
on  Applied  Chemistry  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  September  6-13,  1912. 


SOMEWHAT   ASTRINGENT. 

A  New  Jersey  druggist  writes  the  editor 
of  the  American  Druggist  in  this  fashion : 

Sir  —  I  do  not  know  the  condition  of  phar- 
macy in  South  Dakota,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Drew  as  printed 
in  the  American  Druggist  for  May  will  have 
about  as  much  eflfect  in  this  part  of  the 
country  as  throwing  a  handful  of  .=alt  in  the 
sea.  We  know  that  the  U.  S.  P.  does  not 
provide  for  quality  of  soda  syrups,  ice  cream, 
etc.,  nor  docs  it  give  formulas  for  sundaes  or 
other  lunches  or  desserts ;  it  does  not  tell  how 
to  fry  oysters,  or  provide  for  standard  of  sta- 
tionery, or  confectionery,  or  cigars.  These 
are  the  things  that  pharmacy  has  degraded  to 
in  this  section.  Pharmacy  is  relegated  to  the 
past  —  obsolete  —  so  far  as  the  haberdashery 
drug  store  of  today  is  concerned.  There  are 
a  few  big  laboratories  scattered  over  the  land, 
that  long  ago  tied  ropes  around  the  throat  of 
pharmacy,  and  have  gradually  dragged  it  to 
themselves,  blotting  out  the  individual  —  it  is 
going!  going!  almost  gone.  The  pharma- 
copoeia   in    use    in    the    drug    store    today! 


Shades  of  Procter,  Parrish,  Wood  and 
Bache !  They  would  turn  in  their  graves 
did  they  know  to  what  depths  their  noble 
calling  had  fallen.  My  dear  Dr.  Drew,  you 
can  find  plenty  of  drug  store  employees  who 
have  never  even  seen  the  pharmacopoeia,  and 
more  than  a  plenty  stores  that  do  not  pos- 
sess one.  Of  those  that  do  have  one  we  will 
venture  the  statement  that  it  is  a  book 
rarely  referred  to  and  will  not  show  the 
stain  of  actual  use.  Show  me  a  store  where 
the  pharmacopoeia  is  the  dirtiest  and  shab- 
biest book  in  the  place  and  I  will  show  you 
a  pharmacy. 

Pharmacy  and  medicine  are  on  the  retro- 
grade; the  plumber  and  boards  of  health 
have  dene  more  in  late  years  to  mitigate  dis- 
ease than  has  medicine  as  now  practised. 
Will  pharmacy  ever  come  into  its  own 
again?  It  might,  but  it  is  doubtful,  for  the 
means  of  resurrection  would  be  so  drastic 
that  it  would  never  be  undertaken. 

QuERCus   Alba. 


MINNESOTA  OLEO  LAW  UN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 

The  oleomargarine  law  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  pro- 
hibiting the  coloring  of  "oleo"  to  make  it 
resemble  butter,  is  unconstitutional.  This 
was  decided  May  31  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  brought  by  the  state 
against  Ole  Hanson,  a  Mankato  (Minn.) 
merchant. 

In   its   decision   the   Supreme    Court   said : 

"Oleo  may  be  made  of  several  different 
shades.  The  article  that  the  defendant  was 
convicted  of  selling  was  intentionally  made 
of  a  deeper  yellow.  The  motive  is  plain  — 
the  consumer  will  not  buy  the  lighter  col- 
ored article.  The  sales  of  this  are  but  10 
per  cent,  of  the  yellow  article,  while  the 
price  is  the  same.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  intent  to  deceive  the  purchaser  or  con- 
sumer, as  the  provisions  of  the  law  con- 
cerning labels  on  packages  and  wrappers 
are  fully  complied  with." 

The  case  was  fought  by  a  Chicago  pack- 
ing firm. — The  Jmcricnn  Food  Jourunl. 
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Importance  of  Biological  Business 

The  distribution  of  Biological  Products  has  assumed  such  large  pro- 
portions that  no  druggist  can  affoi-d  to  neglect  this  very  profitable 
l)ranch  of  his  business. 


To  win  the  Biological  business  in  your  com- 
munity: 

Carry  a  complete  stock  of  the  Mulford  Bio- 
logical Products.  Keep  your  stock  in  a  refrig- 
erator at  low  temperature.  Give  prompt  and 
careful  attention  to  all  prescriptions  and  orders 
for  Biological  Products.  Install  a  special  bio- 
logical refrigerator,  designed  and  built  ex- 
pressly for  Mulford  distributors. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  inform  you  how  to  pur- 
chase one  of  these  refrigerators  from  the  manu- 
facturers. We  have  arranged  with  them  for 
special  prices  to  our  distributors  on  these  white 
enameled  refrigerators.  (See  illustration.)  This 
up-to-date  service  will  afford  better  protection 
to  yourself,  to  the  physician  and  to  his  patients. 
It  will  increase  your  business  and  add  to  your 
reputation  for  intelligent  and  proper  service. 
Write  today  for  particulars. 

The  Three  Essentials! 

Supply  Mulford  Biological  Products. — Pre- 
pared and  rigidly  standardized  under  the 
personal  direction  of  experts. 

Prompt  Service,  made  possible  only  with  a 
complete  stock  and  quick  deliveries.  Biologicals 
are  for  emergencies  and  the  druggist  should 
be  prepared  to  meet  them  promptly.  The  Mul- 
ford list  is  the  most  complete  one. 

The  Proper  Storage  of  Biological  Products  is 
most  important,  and  physicians  are  constantly 
becoming  more  insistent  in  their  demands  for 
care  in  thia  respect.  All  Biological  Products 
retain  their  potency  longer,  and  therefore  give 
better  results,  if  stored  in  a  suitable  refrigera- 
tor or  at  low  temperature. 

EJxperiments  by  Dr.  John  F.  Anderson  (U.  S.  Hyg.  Lab.  Bull.,  No.  66,  June,  1910),  show 
that: 

Antitoxin  kept   1  year  lost  16.4%  at  room  temperature 

Antitoxin  kept   1  year  lo.-;t  8.890   at   41°    F.,  refrig^erator  temperature 

Antitoxin  kept  ^  years  lost  25.8%   at  room  temperature 

Antitoxin  kept  2  years  lost  12.9%   at   41°   F.,  refrigerator  temperature 

Extensive  studies  with  Smallpox  Vaccine  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Elgin  (Md.  Med.  Jour.,  Feb.,  1907), 
show  that: 


I  Interior  drawers 
enable  stock  to  be 
properly  classified 
and  give  quick 
and  accurate  serv- 
ice. 


Vaccine  kept  at  140° 

132° 

98° 


F.  was  killed  in  5  minutes. 
F.  was  weakened  in  5  minutes. 

F.  was  killed  in  3  days.      (About  tlie  temperature  if  carried  in  the 
pocket.) 

"  "  70°   F.  was  weakened  but  not  killed  in  1  to  3  weeks. 

"  "  fio°   F.   was  active  3  to  6  months   (above  refrigerator  temperature). 

]0'    V.  was  active  for  4  years. 

These  figures  clearly  prove  the  necessity  of  keeping   Antitoxins  and   Vaccine   in   a  cool 

place. 

H.  K.  Mulford  Co.,  Chemists,  Philadelphia 


New  York 
Chicag-Q 


St.  Louis 
Atlanta 


New  Orleans 
Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 
San  Francisco 


Seattle 
Toronto 


Now  is  the  time  for  Antitoxin  and  Vaccine  business.      Keep  your  stock  up. 
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PHILADELPHIA    COLLEGE   OF   PHARMACY 

FO  U  NDED     182  1 

Offers  a  complete  course  in  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 
Also  instruction  in  special  branches  and  Post  Graduate  work. 
For  full  information  regarding  entrance  requirements,  tuition,  etc.,  address 
J.  S.  BEETEM,  Registrar,  145   N.  10th    St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  yonr  costomert  ask   for 
Cement  they  want 

MAJOR'S 
CEMENT 


It  mends  everything  and 
sticks  to  everything  but 
the  druggist's  shelves. 
Sells  too  fastto  stick  there. 

Scad  for  adTertising  matter 
and  free  offer 

Major  Manufacturing 
Company 

461  Pearl  St..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION.— Drug  stores 
(snaps)  for  sale  and  trade  in  48  states. 
Drug  stores  handled.  Drug  jobs  in  48 
states.  Physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians, 
nurses  furnished  and  located.  Established 
1904.  Strictly  reliable.  Gilt  edge  refer- 
ences. Let  me  know  your  wants.  F.  V. 
KNIEST,  R.  P.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

United    States    Pharmacopoeia 

EIGHTH  REVISION 

Cloth  $2.50  Sheep  $3.00 

Any  Book  Dealer  or  Wholesale  Druggist 


SAL  LAXA  S&D 


You  know  the  formula 

It's  on  the  label  in  full 

We  know  the  drugs  used  are  pure 

and  are  combined  in  the  right  proportion 

Thousands  of  physicians  know  that 
Sal  Laxa  S  &  D  is 

the  ideal^  palatable^  saline  laxative 

Three  sizes,  $2,  $4,  $8.    Your  Jobber  can  supply  it 

SHARP  &  DOHME,  Baltimore 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta  New  Orleans  Philadelphia 
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The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Profession  to  their  new  series  of 

Peroxygen  Products,  or  Active  Oxygen  Preparations 

VIZ: 

SODIUM  PERBORATE,  a  powder  which,  dissolved  in  water,  furnishes  instantaneously 
Hydrogren  Peroxide  Solution  of  alkaline  reaction,  a  non-lrrltant  to  mucons  mem- 
hrane,   even   if  applied   in   powder  form.     The  powder   Is  eight   times   as   strong:  as 

ordinary    H.Oj. 

ZINC  PEROXIDE,  odorless  fine  powder,  antiseptic,  bactericide,  used  in  surgery,  derma- 
tology, etc. 

ItCAGNESIUM  PEROXIDE,  for  Internal  use,  non-toxic  tasteless  powder,  it  replaces  bis- 
muth  salts  In   Intestinal   disinfection. 

CAIiCITJM  PEROXIDE,  antacid  and  germicide. 

STRONTITJIS  PEROXIDE,  a  dermatologlcal  agent. 


PERO>CIDE  znrC  SOAP,  U.  S.  Patent  787776,  "Life  to  the  Skin,"  contains  actu- 
ally 10%  Zn  0.„  the  only  real  Peroxide  Soap,  complying  with  requirements  of 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.     An  ideal  Skin  and  Toilet  Soap. 


All  the  above  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical   Association. 


ORDERS  FIIiIiED  BY  THE  WHOIiESAIiE  DRXTO  TRADE. 


To  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 


Do  you  know  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  importing  "DUTY-FREE" 
glassware,  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  colleges  and  universities — send- 
ing our  own  representative  abroad  each  year  to  make  our  selections? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  German  glassware  is  immensely  superior  to 
the  American  product,  and  costs  much  less? 

Do  you  realize  how  little  trouble  it  is  to  import  your  goods?  No 
more  than  to  order  from  a  local  dealer. 

Tell  us  what  you  want — select  from  any  catalogue — and  we  will  quote 
figures  that  will  surprise  you. 


THE  KAUFFMAN-LATTIMER  CO 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

The  Fifty-third  session  begins  September  17,  1912. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  are  offered. 

For  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  B.  DAY,  Actuary 

Michigan  Boulevard  and  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PITTSBURGH   COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY         UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Offers  a  two  years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy, 
Three  years  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 

For  catalogue  address  Dr.  J.  A.  Koch,  Dean,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Department  Of  Pharmacy — Universih  Of  Maryland 

(MARYLAND  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  1841-1904) 

Lombard  and  Greene   Sts.,    Baltimore    Md. 

Complete  Course  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Instruction,  covering  two  sessions  of  thirty-two 
weeks  each.      Catalogue  giving  full  information  mailed  on  application  to  the  Dean. 


THE   NATIONAL   FORMULARY 

The  Standard  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act 

In  Cloth  Binding,  plain $1.50  per  copy 

In  Cloth  Binding,  interleaved    1.75  per  copy 

In  Sheep  Binding,  plain 1.85  per  copy 

In  Sheep  Binding,  interleaved    2.00  per  copy 

For  Sale  by  Book   Dealers   and  Wholesale   Druggists 
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It's  either  ORIGINAL  or  it  isn't 

It's  either  GENUINE  or  it  isn't 

It's  either  HORLICK'S  or  it  isn't 

ORIGINAL-GENUINE 


MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 


CORNER  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH  AND  GARRISON  STREETS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  year  begins  the  last  -week  in  September  and  ends  the  third  in  May. 

Offers  courses  of  instruction  covering  two  and  three  years,  and  con- 
fers the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Pharm,  D.)  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  (Ph.  C), 

A  general  education  equivalent  to  the  completion  of  one  year  in  a  high 
school,  as  shown  by  certificate  or  examination,  is  required  for  entrance. 

Open  to  both  sexes.  All  courses  have  compulsory  laboratory  work 
connected. 

The  demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  is  in  excess  of  the  supply 


SCHOLARSHIPS.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
Eastern  Drug  Co.,  the  Brewer  &  Co.,  the 
Robert  W.  Greenleaf  and  the  Julian  W. 
Baird  Scholarships  are  open  to  students 
of  the  school. 


EMPLOYMENT.  On  application  from 
prospective  students  the  Dean  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  in  securing  situations 
in  drug  stores,  where  the  students  will 
be  allowed  the  necessary  time  to  attend 
one  or  more  courses. 


For  further  information  and  catalogue,  write  to 

THEODORE   J.  BRADLEY,  B.  S.,  Ph.  G.,  Dean 


A  BRITISH  OPINION. 

Concerning  the  dispensing  of  impure  drugs  by  medical  practitioners  in  the  United 
States  some  forcible  language  was  used  by  the  contributor  of  a  paper  at  the  thirty- 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Association.  The  author 
stated  that  examinations  of  some  of  the  drugs  purchased  showed  that  many  of  the 
preparations  purchased  by  doctors  for  distribution  to  their  patients  were  deficient  in 
the  main  ingredients.  An  American  contemporary  estimates  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
drugs  prescribed  by  doctors  are  compounded  by  them  and  not  dispensed  on  prescrip- 
tions by  pharmacists.  If  this  estimate  is  even  approximately  correct,  it  would,  as  our 
contemporary  states,  seem  the  height  of  absurdity  that  the  vast  machinery  of  the 
various  national  and  state  food  and  drug  bureaus  should  be  directed  solely  to  the 
supervision  of  the  purity  of  the  30  per  cent  of  these  drugs  which  reach  the  public 
through  the  pharmacist,  while  the  70  per  cent  which  reaches  the  public  through  the 
physician  direct  goes  practically  uncensored.-  -Pharmaceutical  Journal  and  Pharmacist, 
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A  GOOD  INVESTMENT 

^  Complete  Sets  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  are  becoming  rare. 

^  No  other  set  of  volumes  relating  to  the  pharmaceutical 
Science  of  equal  comprehensiveness  is  available  in  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

^  In  a  few  years  complete  sets  will  sell  at  a  high  price,  and 
the  purchase  of  them  now  will  be  a  good  investment  from 
the  financial  standpoint  alone, 

NOTE  THE  DISCOUNTS 

For  any  more  than  thirty-two  volumes  a  discount  of  sixty  percent. 
For  any  twenty-three  to  thirty-two  volumes  a  discount  of  fifty  percent. 
For  any  sixteen  to  twenty-two  volumes  a  discount  of  torty  percent. 
For  any  nine  to  fifteen  volumes  a  discount  of  thirty  percent. 
For  any  four  to  eight  volumes  a  discount  of  twenty  percent. 
For  any  two  or  three  volumes  a  discount  of  ten  percent. 

PRICES  OF  VOLUMES  IN  STOCK  ARE  AS  FOLLOWS 


1851,  1852,  1853,  1854,  1855 each 

1857 " 

1858,  1864,  1865  " 

1858, 1860,  1862,  1863,  1864,  1865 " 

1866,  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873  ...  " 
1874,  1875,  1876, 1877,  1878, 1879,  1880, 1881,  1882, 

1883  " 

1884,  1885,  1886,  1887 " 

1888,  1889,  1890 " 

1891,  1892,  1893  " 

1894  " 

1895 " 

1896  to  1910 " 

COMPLETE  YOUR  SETS  NOW 


Paper 
Cover 

Cloth 
Bo  and 

$0  13 

$.... 

20 

25 

38 

.... 

50 

50 

75 

1  25 

1   50 

1   75 

2  00 

2  50 

2  75 

5  00 

5  50 

6  00 

6  50 

5  50 

6  00 

5  00 

5  50 

ADDRESS 

J.  H.  BEAL,  General  Secretary,  Scio,  Ohio 
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COMPARE  YOUR 
PRICE  LISTS 


A    CAREFUL   STUDY 

of  our  price  list  will  show  you 
that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
your  pharmaceutical  recjuire- 
ments  are  subject  to  40  per  cent 
discount  without  contract  obli- 
gation, through  your  jobber.  Net 
prices  to  all  retailers  on  articles 
in  Part  II.,  which  is  relatively 
small,  are  on  the  same  net  basis 
as  commonly  given  by  competi- 
tors to  their  preferred  customers 
who  are  under  contract  to  buy  a 
given  quantity  direct  within  a 
specified  time, 

IN  VIEW  OF  THESE  FACTS 

does  it  seem  wise  to  obligate 
yourself  to  buy  a  large  amount  of 
pharmaceuticals  direct  from  the 
manufacturer  within  a  definite 
period  when  such  low  and  lib- 
eral terms  can  be  secured  at  any 
time  through  your  jobber  by 
specifying  Lilly? 

COMPARE  PRICE  LISTS 

CTUDY  your  past  purchases 
and  see  if  Lilly  specifications 
through  your  jobber  will  not  help 
you  to  keep  better  stock,  lower 
your  liabilities  and  give  you 
more  cash  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

YOUR  JOBBER  CARRIES  THE 
COMPLETE  LILLY  LINE 


ELI  LILLY  &  CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 
ST.   LOUIS 


KANSAS  CITY 
NEW  ORLEANS 
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NEW  FOURTH  EDITION  — REVISED  AND  REWRITTEN 

A  Text-book  of  Chemistry 

Intended  for  the  Use  of  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Students 

By  SAMUEL  P.  SADTLER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Member  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  Chemical  Editor  of  United  States  Dispensatory. 

AND 

VIRGIL  COBLENTZ,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S 

Member  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  Columbia  University. 

Octavo.     749  pages.      141  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3.50.     Sheep,  $4.00.     Fourth  Edition 

The  purpose  of  this  work  has  been  to  offer  a  text-book  on  Chem- 
istry which  would  combine  scientific  accuracy  and  completeness  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
students,  treating  all  compounds  mentioned  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  authors  have  had  many  years'  experience  as 
teachers  in  professional  schools  where  Chemistry  is  considered  one 
of  the  foundation-stones  upon  which  to  build  a  technical  education- 
This  experience  has  convinced  the  authors  that  the  subject  must  be 
taught  in  a  way  which,  while  thoroughly  scientific,  is  yet  distinctly 
adapted  to  the  ultimate  uses  of  the  students. 


TABLET  MANUFACTURE 

ITS  HISTORY,  PHARMACY  AND  PRACTICE 

By  JOSEPH  R.  WOOD,  M.A.,  Ph.G. 
12mo.     23  illustrations.     $2.00  net.     Waterproof  Cloth. 

This  volume  has  been  written  from  knowledge  gained  by  the 
author  through  many  years  of  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  pharmacists  who  manufacture  tablets  either  in  large  or  small 
quantities.  While  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  subject 
broadly,  its  nature  is  such  as  to  demand  the  consideration  of  details. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  causes  and  remedies  of  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  manufacture,  such  as  capping,  picking  and 
sticking.     Also,  to  the  method  of  treatment  of  individual  substances. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Publishers  Philadelphia 
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Looking  Ahead  is  a  Habit 


Which,  once  acquired,  leads  to  a  closer  analysis  of  business  conditions  and 
the  appropriation  of  every  new  idea  or  suggestion  promising  better  control  of 
one's  business — greater  scope  for  personal  enterprise,  and  increased  profits  as  a 
legitimate  reward  of  energy,  capital  and  experience. 

The  Merrell  Selling  Plan 

Stands  for  coopcralion  and  cooperation  means  more  sales  through  closer 
affiliation  with  the  medical  profession,  prescriber,  and  dispenser  alike,  that  they 
may  have  convenient  for  use  the  best  qualities  and  at  competing  prices. 

THE  RETAIL  DRUGGIST  should  establish  such  relations  with  physicians 
that  they  may  test  his  prices  and  his  qualities  and  be  convinced  of  his  ability  to 
serve  them  to  advantage. 

The  Merrell  Company 

Are  the  original  exponents  of  this,  cooperative  idea ;  it  appeals  to  all  drug- 
gists, large  and  small  alike,  to  the  city  dispenser  and  the  retail  druggist,  and  in 
localities  where  office  dispensing,  as  well  as  prescription  work,  prevails. 

The  Merrell  Plan  Provides  for  all 

The  test  of  a  business,  by  which,  in  the  long  run,  it  rises  or  falls,  is  its  ability 
to  perform  service.  Cooperation  with  the  Merrell  Plan,  which  guards  your 
interests  at  every  step,  calls  for  specification  and  its  prompt  recognition  by  the 
jobbing  distributor. 

You  cannot  throw  away  ten  per  cent  (10%)  on  your  Pharmaceutical  Pur- 
chases arid  thrive. 

Write  to  the  Merrell  Company 

If  your  orders  are  not  filled.  Substitution  is  not  cooperation,  and  the  better 
houses,  who  stand  for  service  to  their  customers,  do  not  sanction  the  practice. 


The  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Chemical  Company 
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The  Best  Drug  Store 
Insurance 

The  Colorado  Insurance  Commissioner  lately  saidi 

"Insurance  to  the  average  citizen  is  rather  an  uninter- 
esting and  prosaic  subject." 

"until  a  loss  arises" 

This  we  know  from  experieuce  to  be  the  exact  truth. 
It  explains  why  so  many  druggists  have  insufficient  and 
sometimes  unreHable  insurance. 

If  you  have  insurance,  why  not  have  enough? 

If  you  have  insurance,  why  not  have  the  very  best? 

Enough  insurance  means  up  to  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
your  property  value.  The  best  insurance  as  its  very  first 
essential,  requires  state  supervision  and  ample  capital. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  limit  our  insurance  to  the 
widely  scattered  property  of  retail  druggists,  our  Capital 
and  Surplus  of  nearly  $300,000.00  makes  us  undoubtedly 
the  strongest  Company  in  this  entire  country  with  which 
druggists  can  place  their  insurance. 

We  are  the  Strongest 

We  write  insurance  at  the  very  lowest  premium  rates 
consistent  with  safety. 

Secure  the  Best  Insurance 


WRITE    TO 
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1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Office  of  Publication,  79-89  North  Third  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Subscription,  $3.00  per  annum,  within  the  United    States.     To   Canada,   $.3.35.     To  other 
foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union,  $3.50  per  annum.     Single  copies,  twenty-five  cents. 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  Second-Class  matter. 

Papers  and  communications  for  insertion  in  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor, 
James  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  H.  M.  Whelpley, 
2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Offen- 
sive personalities  must  be  avoided. 


THE  NEED  OF  AN  ASSOCIATION  HOME. 

AS  long  as  the  A.  Ph.  A.  continues  to  represent  pharmaceutical  progress  all  of 
its  needs  will  probably  never  be  satisfied ;  but  one  of  these,  which  is  becom- 
ing more  emphatic  each  year,  and  one  which  it  should  be  possible  to  meet,  is  that 
of  a  permanent  and  properly  equipped  association  home. 

Hitherto  the  home  of  the' association  has  been  wherever  the  General  Secretary 
has  chanced  to  reside,  and  this  lack  of  settled  habitation  has  interfered  not  only 
with  association  work  generally,  but  especially  with  the  making  of  the  historical 
and  other  collections  which  such  an  association  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  possess. 

Its  archives  and  historical  collection,  such  as  they  are,  are  stored  at  the  Unver- 
sity  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  while  its  official  records  and  stock  of  proceedings 
are  stored  partly  at  the  office  of  the  General  Secretary  and  partly  with  the  pub- 
lishing house  which  printed  them.  In  the  sixty-one  years  of  its  existence  the 
Association  has,  no  doubt,  received  a  large  number  of  books  and  scientific  and 
professional  publications  of  various  kinds,  but  these  have  been  disposed  of  almost 
as  fast  as  received,  and  there  is  now  only  an  aching  void  to  represent  what  should 
be  a  library  of  respectable  dimensions ;  and  lamentable  to  say,  the  society  does  not 
even  possess  a  complete  set  of  its  own  publications. 

Among  these  losses  we  must  count  not  only  tlic  collections  which  have  l)ccn 
dissipated,  but  the  greater  and  more  valuable  collections  of  books  and  historical 
documents  which  the  A.  Ph.  A.  might  have  accumulated  if  it  had  possessed  a 
place  for  their  permanent  preservation. 

Not  only  should  the  association  possess  a  permanent  place  for  its  archives,  his- 
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torical  collection  and  library,  but  it  should  have  at  its  command  suitable  labora- 
tories where  the  formulas  proposed  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Formulary 
could  be  tested  out,  and  where  many  of  the  mooted  questions  of  U.  S.  P.  impor- 
tance could  be  considered.  Outside  of  the  field  of  official  preparations,  there  are 
also  a  number  of  investigations  of  importance  to  the  dispensing  pharmacist  which 
could  receive  attention.  Formulas  in  pharmaceutical  publications  are  as  "thick  as 
hops,"  and  are  no  doubt  selected  from  the  best  available  sources,  but  often,  very 
often,  they  are  either  unworkable,  or  yield  unsatisfactory  products.  Evidently 
some  of  them,  like  the  German's  camel,  have  been  evolved  wholly  from  the  inner 
consciousness  of  their  authors. 

With  the  aid  of  a  properly  equipped  experimental  laboratory  the  proposed  A. 
Ph.  A.  recipe  book  might  be  expected  to  contain  only  tested  and  workable 
formulas. 

A  building  sufficient  for  the  purposes  outlined  should,  of  course,  be  located  in 
some  city  where  there  are  facilities  for  the  publication  of  the  Journal  and  Na- 
tional Formulary,  It  should  be  a  fireproof  structure,  and  should  be  architect- 
urally in  keeping  with  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended. 

At  a  rough  guess,  the  cost  of  the  completed  structure  should  not  exceed 
$50,000.00,  though  it  should  be  erected  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  additions 
and  expansions  as  needed. 

With  its  rapidly  growing  membership  and  revenues,  the  Association  could  with- 
out much  effort  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  such  a  plant,  but  the  first  cost  of 
its  erection  and  equipment  would  have  to  be  met  otherwise ;  and  since  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  has  given  its  services  freely  to  the  whole  of  American  pharmacy,  why  should 
not  the  whole  of  American  pharmacy  contribute  to  a  plant  which  would  enable 
the  Association  to  greatly  increase  its  usefulness  to  the  cause  which  it  represents? 
In  the  erection  of  such  a  structure  pharmacy  would  not  only  be  making  pro- 
vision for  the  satisfaction  of  its  present  and  future  needs,  but  it  would  also  be 
providing  a  memorial  for  the  many  noble  spirits,  as  Procter,  Parrish,  Maisch, 
Ebert,  and  a  host  of  others  who  have  enriched  and  dignified  American  pharmacy. 

The  Journal  will  be  glad  to  publish  the  thoughts  of  the  members  upon  this 
subject. 

J.   H.   BEAL. 

<n> 

HOW  SOME  DOCTORS  VIEW  U.  S.  P.  AND  N.  F.  PROPAGANDA. 

IT  might  perhaps  be  of  advantage  to  pharmacists  to  become  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  objections  raised  by  doctors  to  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Propaganda,  as 
they  have  become  apparent  to  one  who  has  busied  himself  in  behalf  of  these 
eflForts. 

Some  doctors  object  to  the  therapeutic  information  that  is  gratuitously  adminis- 
tered to  them  by  the  druggists.  What,  they  say,  do  druggists  know  about  thera- 
peutics? And,  I  must  confess,  that  some  of  the  therapeutic  ideas  advanced  by 
pharmacists  in  this  connection,  though  taken  from  text-books,  are  antiquated  and 
not  in  keeping  with  advanced  conceptions.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  pharmacists 
confined  themselves  in  their  literature  intended  for  doctors  to  the  discussion  of 
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things  that  druggists  really  know  better  than  doctors,  e.  g.,  pleasant  adminis- 
tration ? 

Quite  a  number  of  doctors  feel  that  the  druggist  is  in  this  movement  merely  for 
the  sake  of  dollars  and  cents,  that  the  same  commercialism  lies  behind  it  that  leads 
him  to  "counter-prescribing,"  to  indiscriminate  refilling  of  prescriptions,  and  to 
substitution.To  antagonize  this  objection,  propaganda  for  ethical  pharmacy  should 
accompany  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  propaganda.  By  the  way,  what  is  ethical  phar- 
macy? Does  anyone  know  of  a  code  of  pharmaceutical  ethics?  And  if  not,  is 
it  not  time  that  such  a  code  be  devised? 

Some  doctors  believe  that  the  "get-together"  movement  should  mean  a  declara- 
tion of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  druggist  to  advance  the  interests  of  doctors, 
just  as  he  desires  the  doctors  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  druggists.  Should 
not  the  larger  aims  of  pharmacists  and  physicians  be  the  same?  Should  they  not 
be  united  in  battling  for  the  most  efficient  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  the  greatest 
possible  protection  of  the  health  of  the  well?  I  am  sure  pharmacists  would  find 
the  physicians  willing  and  powerful  allies  in  any  effort  to  raise  the  educational 
requirements  of  pharmacists,  should  the  pharmacists  desire  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion. Why  should  not  pharmacists  take  active  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  med- 
ical profession  toward  higher  medical  education  and  the  diminution  of  the  baneful 
activity  of  the  quack  ?  The  better  educated  the  doctor,  the  less  will  he  be  in  need 
of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  propaganda. 

Prevention  of  disease  is  the  highest  and  most  altruistic  aim  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Every  case  of  disease  prevented  means  a  loss  of  money  to  the  doctor  as 
well  as  to  the  druggist,  and  yet  doctors  have  ever  united  their  efforts  toward  the 
prevention  of  disease.  Why  should  not  druggists  join  them  in  these  efforts? 
Would  it  not  be  more  nearly  in  keeping  wnth  the  "get-together"  spirit  if  druggists 
aided  instead  of  combatting  the  establishment  of  a  national  department  of  health ; 
if  they  united  with  the  medical  instead  of  the  anti-medical  forces  in  this  fight? 

BERNARD  FANTUS,   M.  D. 
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Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology,  with  Special  Reference  to  Disinfection 
AND  Sterilization.  By  Albert  Schneider,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  (Cohimbia  Uni- 
versity), Professor  of  Pharmacognosy,  Histology  and  Bacteriology  California 
College  of  Pharmacy;  Pharmacognocist  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
238  pages,  with  86  illustrations.  Cloth.  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     1912. 

This  text  book  on  Bacteriology  especially  designed  for  the  use  of  pharmacists 
and  students  of  pharmacy  appears  at  a  most  opportunte  time.  Short  courses 
in  bacteriology  are  being  introduced  in  nearly  all  schools  of  pharmacy,  and  a 
knowledge  of  certain  parts  of  the  science  is  now  expected  of  pharmacists. 
Essential  is  a  knowledge  of  the  preparation  and  sterilization  of  culture  media, 
reagents,  stains  and  special  solutions  for  physicians,  of  the  sterilization  of  certain 
pharmaceutical  preparations  and  of  the  standardization  of  disinfectants.  Like- 
wise the  fundamentals  of  the  morphology  and  physiolog}'  of  bacteria  and  related 
organisms  and  their  relation  to  the  causation  and  cure  of  disease,  to  medicines 
and  food,  to  the  arts  and  industries. 

Schneider's  Pharmaceutical  Bacteriology  is  most  excellently  designed  to  serve 
its  purpose.  The  range  of  chapters  is  as  follows :  General  Introduction ;  His- 
torical Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Bacteria;  Range  and  Distribution  of 
Bacteria ;  Bacteriological  Technic ;  Bacteria  in  the  Industries ;  Immunity, 
Bacterial  Activities  and  Bacterial  Products ;  The  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Sera 
and  vaccines ;  Yeasts  and  Moulds ;  Protozoa  in  Disease ;  Disinfectants  and 
Disinfection ;  Food  Preservation ;  Insecticides ;  Sterlization  and  Disinfection 
in  the  Pharmacy;  Communicable  Diseases  with  Suggestions  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine;   A  Bacteriological  and  Microscopical  Laboratory  for  the  Pharmacist. 

The  discussion  of  bacteriological  technic  is  especially  good;  the  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  media  and  stains  being  not  only  full,  simple  and  accurate, 
but  the  ver\^  latest  and  most  improved  methods  are  given.  The  author  follows 
a  rather  original  plan  in  presenting  this  most  important  subject.  Tlie  chapter 
on  The  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Sera  and  Vaccines  is  very  well  written,  and 
is  of  especial  value  to  pharmacists  many  of  whom  are  so  slightly  informed  on 
this  important  part  of  their  business. 

The  discussion  of  disinfectants  and  of  the  principles  of  disinfection  and  steri- 
lization and  of  the  practical  application  of  these  principles  in  the  pharmacy  would 
alone  make  the  book  well  worth  while  to  every  pharmacist. 

The  last  chapter,  on  the  Bacteriological  and  Microscopical  Laboratory  for 
the  Pharmacist,  brings  fairly  before  every  pharmacist  the  question  which  has 
already  entered  the  minds  of  many  thinking  men  of  our  profession.  Should 
there  not  be  a  public  distinction  made  between  professionally  trained  Pharmacists 
and  medicine-selling  Druggists? 

The  work  does  not  intrude  into  medical  bacteriology,  but  does  include  those 
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special  features  a  pharmacist  should  know  in  regard  to  this  most  important 
modern   science. 

Criticism  of  a  point  or  feature  here  and  there  may  be  offered  as  is  always 
the  case  of  any  work  done  by  mere  man.  For  instance,  the  author  says  in  his 
introduction  that  "Bacteriology  must  not  be  made  discouragingly  difficult  to  the 
pharmacist,"  and  yet  in  his  very  first  chapter  on  the  history  of  the  science  he 
mentions  the  names  of  no  less  than  92  persons  with  a  date  and  a  reference  to 
their  accomplishments.  If  the  average  pharmaceutical  student  of  bacteriology 
learns  the  names  of  five  of  the  great  discoverers  in  the  realms  of  this  science  he 
has  gone  the  limit. 

While  nearly  all  of  the  book  is  written  in  a  simple  yet  dignified  style  the  short 
chapter  on  the  Range  and  Distribution  of  Microbes  appears  to  be  too  simple, 
almost  childish,  with  nuich  repetition,  and  includes  several  statements  very  sub- 
ject to  doubt. 

It  would  seem  also  as  though  the  arrangement  of  chapters  could  have  been 
improved. 

However,  on  the  whole  the  book  is  fine  and  will  undoubtedly  find  a  wide  cir- 
culation in  this  country. 

E.   N.   GATHERCOAL. 


Methods  of  Organic  Analysis.  By  Henry  C.  Sherman,  Ph.  D.  Professer  of 
Food  Chemistry  in  Columbia  University.  Second  Edition,  rewritten  and 
enlarged.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo.  $2.40  net.  The  Macmillan  company,  New 
York. 

Organic  Analysis  may  be  treated  as  a  mass  of  subjects  arbitrarily  arranged, 
or,  following  the  new  system  of  organic  chemistry,  it  may  be  logically  developed 
into  system  similar  to  the  ones  w^e  have  followed  in  our  inorganic  chemistry. 
The  latter,  needless  to  say,  is  the  satisfactory  teaching  method,  and  Professor 
Sherman  has  followed  it  well  in  this  new  edition,  just  off  the  press. 

Beginning  with  the  alcohols,  the  book  takes  up  in  succession  their  oxidation 
products  and  allied  substances,  the  aldehydes  and  acids,  and  the  carbohydrates, 
the  fatty  acids  and  their  derivatives,  fuels,  proteins,  including  grains  and  milk, 
and  preservative  agents.  The  treatment  in  each  case  is  such  that  the  book  may 
be  used  not  only  as  a  manual  for  students,  but  as  a  practical  working  hand- 
took  for  the  commercial  laboratory. 

In  extending  the  scope  of  the  work,  the  new  matter  includes  "a  chapter  on 
solid  and  liquid  fuels,  and  sections  on  industrial  alcohol,  drying  oils,  crude 
petroleum,  the  new  international  methods  of  glycerin  analysis,  and  quantitative 
methods  for  the  testing  of  enzymes."  The  results  of  the  latest  researches  have 
been  embodied  in  these  chapters,  much  of  the  work  having  been  done  in  the 
Havemeyer  Laboratories  by  Professor  Sherman  and  his  students. 

The  bibliography  following  each  chapter  is  admirably  arranged  in  two  divi- 
sions :  first,  a  list  of  available  works  of  reference ;  second  a  chronological  list 
of  articles  bearing  on  the  subjects  treated  in  each  chapter.  The  bibliography 
contrasts  vividly  with  a  manual  which  the  writer  had  occasion  to  examine  some 
time  since,   in  which   frequent  mention  was    made    of    well    known    analytical 
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methods,  and  others  not  so  well  known,  without  a  single  reference  being-  given 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  check  up  results,  or  even  to  secure  details  of 
the  method. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  the  chapter  on  Ultimate  Organic  Analysis  should  have 
been  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  as  in  the  first  edition,  as  a  few  exercises 
in  ultimate  analysis  give  the  student  facility  in  the  quantitative  handling  of 
organic  substances. 

We  congratulate  Professor  Sherman  on  his  revision  of  his  most  excellent  text- 
book, and  hope  that  it  will  find  as  extensive  a  use  in  class  room  and  laboratory 
as  is  deserves. 

GEO.  D.    BEAL. 


The  Revised  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  as  outlined  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.     Mimeograph  copy ;  80  pages,  8x15  inches. 

The  revisions  that  are  taking  place  in  matters  pharmaceutical  are  hopeful  signs 
of  the  time.  The  interest  manifested  in  the  revision  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus  portends  well  for  the  future  and  is  important  as  pointing  to  the  pro- 
fessional pathway  that  pharmacy  in  America  is  destined  to  travel. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  was  intended  to  cover  the 
period  from  1910  to  191. S,  but  an  earlier  revision  was  deemed  necessary  and  this 
is  now  in  process  and  in  charge  of  a  National  Committee  of  21  composed  of  7 
members  appointed  by  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  7  appointed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  7  by  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  faculty  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  have  outlined  the  instruc- 
tions to  pharmacy  students  as  given  in  this  pioneer  of  the  American  schools  of 
pharmacy  and  present  to  the  National  Committee  on  Syllabus  this  mimeo- 
graphed book  of  80  pages  each  8x15  inches  as  a  basis  for  the  proposed  revision. 
In  doing  so  a  signal  service  has  been  rendered  and  this  valuable  "constructive 
criticism"  merits  the  careful  consideration  of  the  National  Committee  and 
should  have  an  important  influence  in  shaping  the  revision. 

As  a  preface,  Mr.  George  M.  Beringer,  in  his  dual  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  that  college  and  as  a  member  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Syllabus,  contributes  a  letter  of  transmission.  In  this  a  number  of  general 
topics  are  presented  and  several  important  issues  are  raised.  The  use  of  the 
word  "pharmacology"  as  synonymous  with  "pharmacy"  as  is  done  throughout 
the  first  edition  of  the  Syllabus  is  questioned  and  it  is  argued  that  modern  correct 
usage  diflferentiates  these  as  having  separate  and  distinctly  different  applications 
and  that  pharmacolog)'  is  more  correctly  and  specially  used  as  the  synonym  of 
pharmacodynamics. 

The  two  years'  course  as  outlined  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Syllabus  is  char- 
acterized as  a  fundamental  error  and  a  plea  is  presented  in  favor  of  a  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  instruction  outlined  into  a  three  years'  course.  It  is  argued  that  the 
instruction  necessary  for  pharmacy  students  is  more  than  can  be  properly  im- 
parted by  the  teacher  or  mastered  by  the  student  in  the  time  allotted  and  that  the 
welfare  and  success  of  the  student  as  well  as  the  professional  advancement  of 
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pharmacy  demand  an  extension  of  the  course  to  three  years.  This  plea  is  a 
timely  presentation  of  a  condition  that  confronts  the  schools  and  faculties  who 
are  honestly  endeavoring  to  educate  pharmacists.  With  the  conditions  recog- 
nized and  the  disease  diagnosed,  pleas  and  arguments  should  not  be  necessary 
to  convince  an  intelligent  committee  of  the  necessity  of  correction  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  proper  treatment. 

The  writer  claims  ''that  undue  consideration  is  given  in  the  Syllabus  to  the 
subjects  of  therapeutics  and  physiology,  and  that  these  have  been  treated  at  un- 
due length,  and  from  the  view  point  of  a  physician  rather  than  from  the  needs  of  a 
pharmacist."  "We  should  restrict  instruction  in  physiology  to  concise  descrip- 
tions of  functions  and  actions  and  omit  the  details  of  anatomical  structure  and 
limit  therapeutics  to  the  definitions  of  terms  describing  the  actions  of  drugs  and 
such  explanations  of  these  actions  as  are  essential  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  pharmacist."  The  time  thus  saved  he  believes  could  with  benefit 
be  applied  to  pharmacognosy. 

He  recommends  the  introduction  of  instruction  in  the  physiological  assaying 
of  Drugs,  and  also,  that  an  elementary  course  in  bacteriology  be  outlined  giving 
the  essentials  of  that  important  branch  of  science. 

Each  member  of  the  faculty  has  contributed  to  the  body  of  the  book  a  revis- 
ion of  that  part  of  the  Syllabus  relating  to  the  subjects  that  he  teaches,  with 
criticisms  and  suggestions  for  additions,  deletions  and  changes. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Lowe  in  his  consideration  of  the  course  in  physiology  suggests  a  num- 
ber of  changes  in  the  sequence  of  treatment  of  the  topics.  He  recommends  the 
introduction  of  instruction  covering  the  following  subjects:  animal  heat,  siglit, 
speech,  hearing,  taste  and  touch. 

He  suggests  that  the  medical  terms  used,  especially  those  used  to  describe  the 
reaction  of  drugs  upon  tissues  should  be  defined,  and  in  each  case  examples  of 
drugs  possessing  such  action  be  given  as  illustrations. 

Professor  Henry  Kraemer  presents  a  recast  of  the  part  of  the  Syllabus  relating 
to  botany  and  pharmacognosy.  He  separates  as  histological  botany  much  that  is 
included  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Syllabus  as  pharmacognosy,  and  claims  that 
"pharmacognosy  is  today  recognized  as  a  distinct  science"  with  definite  limits 
and  with  botany  as  a  necessary  preliminary  study.  For  this  reason  he  arranges 
a  scheme  with  all  botanical  instruction  included  in  the  first  year. 

He  criticizes  the  division  of  pharmacognosy  into  histological  pharmacognosy 
and  commercial  pharmacognosy.  In  his  opinion  "it  is  impractical  during  one 
part  of  the  course  to  consider  the  anatomy  of  drugs  and  then  during  another 
semester  to  consider  commercial  varieties,  adulterations,  etc.,  of  the  same  drug." 
"It  is  self-evident  that  the  structure,  the  adulteration,  and  also  the  study  of  the 
crude  drug  and  the  powdered  drug  should  all  be  taught  at  the  time  the  phar- 
macognosy of  that  drug  is  being  considered."  He  has  outlined  the  subjects  of 
botany,  pharmacognosy  and  microscopy  to  cover  a  complete  course  of  three 
years  and  in  the  third  year  he  includes  instruction  in  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  urine  and  such  clinical  work  as  the  pharmacist  is  commonly  called  upon 
to  perform. 

Professor  Freeman  P.  Stroup  outlines  a  short  course  in  physics,  such  as  com- 
monly is  given  to  pharmacy  students  where  the  instruction  in  this  branch  is  re- 
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stricted  to  simply  what  is  deemed  necessary  as  a  foundation  for  pharmaceutical 
chemistry.  That  the  first  edition  of  the  Syllabus  should  devote  so  much  space, 
for  example,  to  instruction  in  physiology  and  therapeutics,  as  instruction  proper 
to  pharmacy  students,  and  then  treat  within  such  narrow  limits  a  science  on 
which  many  of  the  daily  operations  of  the  pharmacist  is  based,  appears  inconsist- 
ent and  open  to  criticism. 

Professor  Samuel  P.  Sadtler  in  comparing  the  instruction  in  chemistry  as 
given  in  the  Syllabus  and  as  outlined  in  his  proposed  revision  criticizes  several 
of  the  statements  of  the  Syllabus.  The  requirement  for  laboratory  exercises  in 
elementary  physics  is  practical  only  under  conditions  that  do  not  prevail  in  col- 
leges of  pharmacy,  namely,  especially  equipped  laboratories,  small  groups  of  stu- 
dents and  a  number  of  qualified  instructors. 

He  specifically  criticizes  the  arrangement  in  the  Syllabus  of  the  course  in  Gen- 
eral Inorganic  Chemistry  with  Mendelejefifs  Periodic  Law  as  the  basis  of  the  ar- 
rangement. He  considers  this  an  unsatisfactory  presentation  of  the  subject  to 
beginners.     He  illustrates  his  criticism  thus : 

"The  halogen  group  is  stated  to  contain  chlorine,  fluorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and 
manganese,"  simply  because  manganese  in  the  periodic  system  happens  to  come 
in  the  seventh  "natural  group"  with  the  true  halogens.  Boron  and  aluminum  are 
considered  one  after  the  other  as  in  the  third  group,  although  fundamentally 
widely  different  in  all  physical  and  chemical  characters.  The  sixth  group,  class- 
ified as  hexads  without  any  qualification,  starts  with  oxygen,  followed  by  chrom- 
ium and  then  by  sulphur,  selenium  and  tellurium.  Is  this  a  desirable  way  to  get 
the  young  chemical  or  pharmaceutical  student  to  understand  the  important  and 
essential  facts  and  relationships  of  these  elements  ?  Oxygen  is  not  hexad  in  any 
of  its  organic  compounds  that  we  know  of,  and  not  certainly  in  any  compound 
organic  or  inorganic.  The  eighth  group  called  octads,  begins  with  the  iron  fam- 
ily, which  is  made  to  include  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  copper,  next  the  silver  fam- 
ily, which  includes  silver,  ruthenium,  palladium,  and  rhodium,  and  then  the 
platinum  family,  which  includes  platinum,  osmium,  and  iridium.  All  these  are 
called  octads.  This  is  in  the  first  place  a  distortion  of  the  periodic  system,  as 
taught  in  standard  and  authoritative  text-books,  and  in  the  next  place  it  substi- 
tutes a  still  little-understood  theory  for  proper  experimentally  supported  analo- 
gies with  regard  to  these  elements." 

Professor  Frank  X.  Morek  outlines  a  course  on  analytical  chemistry.  As 
notable  innovations,  might  be  mentioned,  "The  Introductory  on  Analytical  Chem- 
istry Principles"  and  the  "Course  on  Chemical  Mathematics." 

Professor  Joseph  P.  Remington  suggests  a  number  of  additions  to  that  part  of 
the  Syllabus  relating  to  Pharmacy,  such  as  an  article  on  pharmacopoeial  nomen- 
clature including  orthography  and  definitions  of  pharmacopoeial  terms,  instruc- 
tion for  the  correct  reading  of  graduated  measures;  use  of  specific  gravity  tables; 
tests  for  complete  extraction,  etc. 

The  course  in  Operative  Pharmacy  as  outlined  by  Professors  Remington  and 
E.  F.  Cook  is  replete  with  rules  and  regulations  covering  books,  apparatus^ 
cleaning,  dispensing,  etc.  It  considers  each  class  of  preparations  with  definitions, 
methods  and  with  actual  preparation  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  formulae.  It  covers, 
as  well,  a  number  of  non-official  formulas    including  many  toilet    preparations. 
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The  desirability  and  practical  value  of  such  instruction  to  the  future  druggist  is 
appreciated,  even  though  such  may  not  be  considered  as  properly  coming  within 
the  limits  of  examination  by  Boards  of  IMiarmacy. 

A  section  is  devoted  to  sterilization  and  the  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same; 
a  timelv  introduction.  Compounding  of  prescriptions  is  outlined  at  length  with 
rules  and  methods  in  considerable  detail. 

The  course  in  commercial  pharmacy  has  likewise  been  outlined  by  Professors 
Remington  and  Cook  and  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  proposed  Revised  Syllabus 
and  presents  many  subjects  relating  to  the  business  side  of  the  pharmacist,  some 
of  which  druggists  too  frequently  find  have  been  sadly  neglected  in  their  early 
training.  The  student  who  intends  to  follow  the  drug  business  for  a  livelihood 
needs  just  such  practical  training  for  his  future  career.  This  feature  of  the 
book  might  well  replace  the  isolated  pages  on  this  subject  in  the  present  book. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  extended  review  of  this  contribution  to  the  revision 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus,  but  the  above  references  to  a  number  of  the 
salient  features  will  serve  to  show  its  value  to  the  Committee  of  Revision  and  the 
consideration  it  merits.  Whether  or  not  we  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  sev- 
eral authors,  the  suggestions  obtained  by  a  careful  perusal  will  w-ell  repay  the 
teacher  and  the  pharmaceutical  examiner. 

J.   W.   ENGLAND. 


INHALED  DUST  AND  THE  RESPIRATORY  TRACT. 

Naturally  enough  the  respiratory  tract  is  taken  to  be  the  chief  path  of  invasion 
for  the  dust  we  breathe  in.  The  pathology  of  the  inhalation  diseases — anthra- 
cosis,  siderosis,  chalicosis — bears  testimony  to  the  burdens  which  may  thus  be  put 
on  the  lungs.  In  considering  palliative  measures  and  preventive  devices  to  be 
applied  in  industrial  work  it  has  become  necessary  to  learn  something  more  exact 
regarding  the  travels  of  inhaled  dust  in  the  organism  as  well  as  the  actual  quan- 
tities which  represent  dangerous  or  insanitary  limits.  Investigations  which  the 
Wurzburg  hygienist,  Professor  K.  B.  Lehmann,  has  conducted  along  these  lines 
with  his  pupils  have  furnished  some  unexpected  facts.  They  have  demonstrated 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  inspired  dust  finds  its  way  into  the  stomach,  not  into  the 
lungs,  as  has  been  confidently  assumed.  Obviously  the  dust  is  regularly  caught 
by  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  mucosa  and  the  dust-laden  secretion  then  swallowed. 
All  of  the  inhaled  dust  was  retained  by  the  oral  or  nasal  passage,  yet  less  than  a 
quarter  of  it  entered  the  lungs  at  the  best. 

In  case  of  insoluble  particles  the  gastro-intestinal  path  may  furnish  a  most 
satisfactory  channel  for  the  subsequent  elimination  of  the  dust  from  the  body ; 
but  soluble  dust  finds  a  peculiarly  favorable  chance  for  absorption  along  the  same 
route,  and  the  opportunity  for  chronic  intoxications  is  thus  easily  established.  In 
any  event,  the  lungs  escape  the  major  part  of  the  initial  irritation. — Journal 
A.  M.  A. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS.* 

First  Session — Tuesday  Afternoon,  August  20,   1912. 

The  first  session  of  the  Section  on  Scientific  Papers  was,  in  the  absence  of 
both  Chairman  Richtmann  and  Secretary  LaWall,  called  to  order  by  Associate 
F.  R.  Eldred,  of  Indianapolis,  at  3  :30  P.  M.,  in  the  ball-room  of  the  hotel,  on  the 
eighth  floor.     Freeman  P.  Stroup,  of  Philadelphia,  acted  as  Secretary. 

Mr.  Eldred  stated  that  the  Chairman  had  given  notice  a  few  days  ago  that  he 
would  not  be  present,  and  had  sent  no  address.  Also,  there  would  be  no  report 
from  the  Secretary,  who  was  likewise  absent.  He  asked  the  members  to  excuse 
the  irregularities  that  might  occur  in  the  program.  A  number  of  papers  had  not 
been  received  until  this  afternoon. 

Continuing,  the  Acting  Chairman  said  he  wished  to  repeat  what  he  had  said 
last  year,  that  the  system  of  arranging  the  program  for  this  Section  was  wrong. 
He  thought  the  present  circumstances  justified  the  position  he  had  taken.  It  was 
the  custom  to  accept  papers  up  to  the  last  minute  before  the  Section  was  called 
to  order,  and  there  could  be  no  definitely  outlined  program  on  that  account.  No 
one  knew  befo'"e  coming  to  the  meeting  what  papers  or  subjects  were  to  come 
before  the  Section.  Therefore,  it  seemed  very  desirable  to  include  in  the  By-Laws 
some  provision  which  would  necessitate  the  titles  of  papers,  at  least,  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  the  Section  at  some  definite  date  before 
the  meeting;  and  further,  that  the  papers  complete  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chairman  or  Secretary  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 

After  this  explanation,  the  Chair  stated  that  the  first  order  of  business  would 
be  the  reports  of  standing  committees,  and  the  first  of  these  was  the  Committee 
on  Drug  Reform.  This  report  was  presented  by  Chairman  L.  E.  Sayre.  (See 
September  Journal,  p.  1029.) 

Mr.  Sayre  said  that  Mr.  Schneider  had  sent  to  him  recently  some  suggestions, 
which,  with  the  permission  of  the  Section,  would  be  added  to  the  report. 

The  Chair  called  for  action,  and  H.  H.  Rusby,  duly  seconded,  moved  to  re- 
ceive the  report,  to  take  the  usual  course. 

Prof.  Rusby  said  it  had  occurred  to  him  there  was  one  way  by  which  the  evil 
of  uninspected  drug  stocks  could  be  reached.  Nearly  all  the  drug  statutes  gave 
the  administrators  of  the  law  the  right  to  enter  places  where  medicines  were  kept 
for  sale  and  take  samples;  and  if  it  appeared  that  these  medicines  were  there 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sold,  prosecution  could  be  had  just  as  if  they  had  actually 
been  sold  and  seized  in  the  process.     One  difficulty  was  that  the  supply  houses 
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did  not  keep  these  dm^s  under  their  proper  names.  Tincture  of  Belladonna  de- 
ficient in  strength  was  not  sold  as  such,  but  under  a  number,  and  the  physician 
ordered  by  that  number.  Ikit  there  was  in  the  Federal  statute  a  very  important 
clause  which  was  overlooked  by  a  great  many  people,  and  that  was,  that  they  were 
liable  to  punishment  for  having  in  their  possession  anything  which  was  an  imita- 
tion of  a  product  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  If  it  was  clear  that  it  was  an  irnitation, 
and  was  intended  to  be,  that  person  could  be  prosecuted  and  punished.  That  was 
a  very  important  provision,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  for  the  States  ta 
follow  that  law  in  enacting  similar  legislation. 

R.  H.  Needham,  of  Texas,  asked  Dr.  Rusby  what  he  would  do  concerning  the 
strength  of  certain  specific  tinctures,  like  belladonna  and  veratrum  viride. 

Dr.  Rusby  responded  that  it  was  supposed  that  anything  of  this  sort  was  an 
entity  in  itself.  Certain  people  wanted  these  things.  But  if  the  tincture  of  ver- 
atrum viride,  for  instance,  was  only  half  strength,  —  say  56  per  cent,  or  33  per 
cent.,  —  it  would  be  clear  that  it  was  a  fraudulent  imitation,  and  that  person  could 
be  punished. 

Mr.  Gordon  stated  that  there  w^as  a  homoeopathic  pharmacopoeia  which  w^as 
recognized  by  homoeopathic  practitioners  as  official  just  as  was  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  by  allopathic  physicians.  The  homoeopathic  standards  of  strength 
were  based  on  definite  standards  of  their  own  just  as  are  the  U.  S.  P.  standards. 
For  example,  the  so-called  "mother  tincture"  of  a  drug  was  required  to  be  made 
from  the  green,  or  fresh,  drug,  but  to  secure  uniformity  of  strength  it  was  di- 
rected that  the  fresh  drug  used  be  first  dried  to  a  constant  weight  and  the  amount 
of  moisture  contained  in  it  thereby  estimated,  then  the  tincture  should  be  made 
from  such  a  proportion  of  the  fresh  drug  as  would  correspond  with  the  required 
percentage  of  dried  drug  in  the  finished  preparation.  Belladonna  was  mentioned 
as  an  example;  some  belladonna  leaves  containing  more  moisture  than  others, 
so  that  a  given  weight  of  one  sample  of  green  leaves  would  contain  more  water 
than  another  sample  and  hence  the  tincture  made  from  them  by  w^eight  would 
not  be  of  the  standard  strength.  The  same  standard  was  set  for  other  prepara- 
tions derived  from  vegetable  drugs,  that  is,  while  the  alkaloidal  strength  was  not 
required  to  be  determined  the  proportion  of  plant  moisture  was,  this  being  very 
necessary  in  the  case  of  fresh,  succulent  plant  drugs.  The  question  of  the  value 
of  such  standards  was  not  discussed  by  Mr.  Gordon,  the  purpose  of  his  remarks, 
he  said,  being  solely  to  bring  out  the  point  in  discussion,  that  the  homoeopathic 
physician  had  authoratative  standards  for  his  preparations. 

In  reply  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Scoville  as  to  the  legal  standing  of  the  hom- 
oeopathic pharmacopoeia  Mr.  Gordon  replied  that  it  was  his  impression  that  it 
was  the  legal  standard  for  homoeopathic  preparations  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, just  as  was  the  U.  S.  P.  for  allopathic  preparations,  but  could  not  state 
this  positively.  He  said  that  the  pharmacopoeia  to  which  he  referred  was  issued 
and  sanctioned  by  the  American  Institute  of  Homoeopathy,  a  body  which  had  a 
relation  to  this  standard  very  much  like  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
has  to  the  National  Formulary.  He  also  mentioned  that  there  is  another 
homoepathic  pharmacopoeia  issued  by  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  of  homoe- 
pathic  preparations,  in  fact  the  two  books  might  be  compared  to  our  own  two 
"dispensatories,"  both  being  guides  to  the  physician  and  pharmacist. 
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Prof.  Sayre  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  discuss  this  paper  at 
great  length,  as  the  whole  afternoon  could  be  occupied  with  it.  As  he  remem- 
bered, the  Federal  law  contained  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  any  drug  or  medi- 
cine not  official  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  in  the  National  Formulary 
should  conform  to  its  own  standard;  meaning  by  that  that  if  the  manufacturer 
put  out,  for  example,  an  elixir  of  belladonna,  that  must  have  at  least  belladonna 
in  it;  and  there  should  be,  and  it  was  possible  to  have,  a  standard  fixed  for  a 
great  many  of  these  unofficial  preparations.  Whether  in  the  National  Formulary 
or  not,  that  was  the  spirit  of  the  administration  of  the  State  Food  and  Drugs 
Law  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  They  claimed  that  even  though  the  preparation  was 
not  official  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  or  in  the  National  Formulary,  the  preparation 
should  have  some  sort  of  standard  of  its  own  —  even  patent  medicines.  They 
considered  that  if  they  found  any  patent  medicines  showing  a  very  evident 
deterioration  which  could  be  determined,  then  it  did  not  come  up  to  its  own  ac- 
cepted standard.  If  any  tincture  not  mentioned  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia 
should  be  put  on  the  market,  that  tincture  should  have  in  it  the  things  it  claimed. 
Mr.  Sayre  said  he  liad  been  guarded  in  presenting  any  recommendation.  He 
thought  the  Chairman  of  the  Section  should  put  to  a  vote  whether  this  report 
on  Drug  Reform  met  the  approval  of  this  Association.  If  not,  then  the  influence 
of  this  committee  was  practically  null  and  void. 

Prof.  Schneider  requested  leave  to  present  a  supplemental  report.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  committee,  himself  and  other  members,  were  satisfied  that  the  subject 
was  an  enormous  one,  and  the  ramifications  almost  infinite ;  that  the  different 
sources  and  different  conditions  that  were  responsible  for  the  situation  were  so 
numerous  that  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  consider  them  at  one  meeting,  or 
any  number  of  meetings.  The  suggestions  he  had  to  make  here  might  be  looked 
upon  as  a  summary  of  the  situation  that  his  committee  had  presented  up  to  the 
present  time.    He  then  proceeded  to  read  the  following: 

SUGGESTIONS  ON  IMPROVING  THE  DRUG  SITUATION  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

ALBERT    SCHNEIDER. 

The  following  brief  statement  is  suljtnitted  as  a  supplement  to  the  report  hy  Prof.  L.  E. 
Sayre,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Drug  Reform. 

As  already  stated  by  Professor  Sayre,  it  would  appear  as  though  the  committee  has  ac- 
complished little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  actual  results,  as  far  as  the  drug  situation  in  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  We  have,  however,  collected  very  valuable  infomiation  and 
data  regarding  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  drug  business — national,  state,  and  local — whole- 
sale and  retail. 

The  examination  of  drugs  imparts  a  considerable  actual  experience  in  tlie  growing  of  drug 
plants,  and  has  convinced  the  writer  that  due  allowance  must  be  made  by  officials  empowered 
to  administer  the  national  and  state  drug  laws  for  reasonable  variation  in  the  quality  and 
appearance  of  crude  vegetable  drugs.  It  bas  also  become  evident  that  the  purity  rubric  of 
tlie  U.  S.  P.  is  far  from  satisfactory  and  that  the  methods  of  drug  assay  and  testing  must  be 
modified  and  improved.  It  is  furthermore  evident,  as  has  been  emphasized  in  previous  re- 
ports of  this  committee,  that  drug  work  (in  national  as  well  as  in  state  laboratories)  is 
neglected  or  side-tracked  for  the  food  work.  This  is  certainly  the  case  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Most  of  the  men  in  charge  of  Federal  and  State  pure  food  and  drugs  laboratories  know  little 
or  nothing  about  drugs,  which  explains  why  much  of  the  drug  work  outlined  and  directed 
by  them  has  no  special  value  as  far  as  the  correction  of  the  existing  evils  are  concerned. 
There   is  yet   another   factor  which   should   receive   our   serious   consideration.     There   are 
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certain  conditions  governing  the  quality  and  purity  of  drugs  which  evidently  cannot  be  modi- 
fied and  corrected  by  either  Federal  or  State  legislation.  These  can  be  suitably  met  by  the 
proper  city,tovv^n,  county  and  other  local  regulations,  rules  and  ordinances,  assisted  by  local 
educational  propaganda,  but  such  efforts  should  be  uniform  and  widely  operative  within  the 
United  States. 

The  above  statements  are  based  upon  observation  and  study  extending  over  a  period  of 
five  years  and  more.  Some  of  the  details  and  results  of  these  observations  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Proc.  A.  Ph.,  A.,  and  in  the  pharmaceutical  journals. 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  upon  the  foregoing  and  submitted  for  considera- 
tion and  action  : 

(1)  That  the  A.  Ph.  A.  urge  immediate  cooperation  between  the  Revision  Committee  of 
the  U.  S.  P.,  the  Division  of  Pharmacology  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Scientific 
Section  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  most  satisfactory  additions 
and  changes  in  the  methods  of  drug  assay  and  drug  examination  to  be  embodied  in  the 
forthcoming  cditon  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

While  this  is  being  done  in  a  measure,  it  is,  nevertheless,  believed  that  a  prompt  and  more 
efficient  cooperation  of  this  kind  will  make  the  LI.  S.  P.  a  more  valuable  standard  of  quality 
and  purity  of  drugs  and  less  liable  to  miscomprehension  by  judge  and  attorney. 

(2)  That  the  A.  P.  A.  urge  upon  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  more  equitable  administration  of  the  food  and  drugs  division  of  the  national 
pure  food  and  drugs  law,  and  that  more  attention  be  given  to  drug  work  in  some  of  the 
Federal  laboratories. 

(3)  That  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  be  called  to  the  importance  of  efficient 
import  and  interstate  inspection  and  examination  of  drugs,  particularly  in  the  western  and 
southern  sections  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  That  the  A.  Ph.  A.  urge  a  better  cooperation  between  Federal  and  State  pure  food 
and  drugs  laboratories. 

(5)  That  a  more  uniform  and  efficient  administration  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  acts  of 
the  several  States  be  urged. 

(6)  That  the  A.  Ph.  A.  formulate  a  plan  for  local  propaganda  in  bringing  about  a  better- 
ment in  the  drug  situation. 

(7)  That  the  A.  Ph.  A.  appoint  a  committee  wdiich  shall  draw  up  a  detailed  plan  of 
action  according  to  the  preceding  suggestions. 

In  endeavoring  to  carry  out  such  a  plan  some  disappointment  in  the  attainment  of  results 
must  be  expected,  but  the  educational  value  of  such  activities  is  considerable. 

The  Chair  then  put  the  vote  upon  the  motion  to  receive  the  report,  together 
with  the  supplemental  report,  to  take  the  usual  course,  and  it  prevailed. 

John  M.  Francis  said  all  admired  the  initiative  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
great  State  of  Kansas,  from  which  so  many  good  things  came.  There  was  per- 
haps no  question  that  confronted  the  Association  that  was  a  greater  source  of 
friction,  dissatisfaction  and  discussion,  than  the  one  presented  today.  The  re- 
port of  this  committee  might  practically  be  divided  into  two  sections — first,  those 
things  of  general  consideration,  treated  by  Mr.  Schneider;  second,  and  perhaps 
more  important,  that  part  treated  of  by  Mr.  Sayre,  referring  to  the  proper  inspec- 
tion of  drug  stocks  in  the  hands  of  dispensing  physicians.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Section  had  three  courses  open  to  it:  First,  it  might  accept  the  report  of 
the  committee,  and  in  the  usual  way  have  it  embodied  in  the  Proceedings.  Sec- 
ond, it  might  endorse  this  report  as  a  Section,  and  refer  it  to  the  Council,  with 
the  recommendation  that  it  ask  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  to  en- 
dorse the  report  and  the  sentiments  therein  expressed.  Third,  it  might  go  a  step 
further,  and  ask  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  through  the  Coun- 
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cil,  to  place  itself  on  record,  not  only  as  approving  this  proposed  reform,  but  also 
to  present  it  to  all  the  various  State  Pharmaceutical  Associations  throughout  the 
Union,  asking  them  to  take  it  up  and  continue  this  good  work.  There  were  three 
clear-cut  courses  to  be  pursued,  two  of  them  calculated  to  accomplish  something 
—  though  calculated,  perhaps,  to  create  dissension  between  the  two  professions. 

Mr.  Needham  suggested  that  Dr.  Francis  embody  in  a  motion  one  of  the 
several  suggestions  he  had  made. 

Dr.  Francis  said  that  if  it  would  help  to  crystallize  the  sentiment  of  the  Sec- 
tion he  would  offer  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Scientific  Section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association  recommend  that  the  Council  of  the  Association 
present  this  issue  to  the  Association  as  a  whole,  for  its  commendation. 

Mr.  Needham  seconded  this  motion. 

Dr.  Francis,  continuing,  said  his  idea  was,  that  this  Section,  through  the  Coun- 
cil, should  present  to  the  Association  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  report 
made  by  Mr.  Sayre,  commending  the  recommendation  that  steps  should  be  taken 
throughout  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  whereby  the  stock  of  medicines  in 
the  hands  of  physicians  should  be  subjected  to  the  same  legal  supervision  as  those 
in  the  hands  of  druggists. 

Prof.  Vanderkleed  seconded  this  motion,  and  said  that  in  his  opinion  no  more 
important  action  could  be  taken  by  the  Association  than  this — not  only  with  re- 
gard to  the  physician's  stock,  but  looking  to  uniformity  in  the  administration  of 
food  and  drug  inspection  in  the  various  States. 

The  Chair  thereupon  put  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Francis,  as  seconded 
and  amended  by  Mr.  Vanderkleed,  and  it  was  carried. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  next  report  in  order  was  that  of  the  Committee  on 
Drug  Market,  and  that  as  Chairman  E.  L.  Patch  was  not  present,  it  would  be 
read  by  the  Secretary,  which  was  done. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  supplemental  report,  sent  in  by  another  investigator,, 
but  not  received  in  time  to  appear  in  the  regular  report. 

The  reports  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Rusby,  Puckner,  Eldred,  Gordon,  Fran- 
cis, Schneider,  Vanderkleed  and  Sayre. 

Mr.  Sayre  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  edited  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Rusby.  (Discussion  will  appear  with  the  report.)  Mr.  Francis  seconded  this, 
motion,  and  so  did  Mr.  Scoville. 

The  Chair  put  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Drug  Market,  after  proper  amendment  by  Mr.  Rusby  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  the  discussion,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

The  Chair  said  the  next  order  of  business  was  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Physiological  Testing,  and  Chairman  Houghton  not  being  present,  he  would 
ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Asher  suggested  that  it  had  been  the  custom  in  the  past  to  read  these  re- 
ports by  title,  and  he  thought  the  Section  ought  to  get  down  to  the  reading  of 
papers. 

The  Chair  said  that  this  report  was  of  a  little  different  character  than  the 
others,  was  brief,  and  was  a  scientific  matter.  It  was  a  committee  more  properly 
entitled  to  report  to  the  Section  than  any  other  committee,  and  he  thought  the 
report  might  be  read  in  full. 
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The  Chair  called  on  the  Secretary  to  proceed  with  the  reading  of  this  report, 
which  he  did. 

The  Secretary  explained  that  there  were  two  papers  accompanying  the  report 
of  the  committee,  one  on  the  assay  of  cannabis  sativa,  the  other  one  the  blood  pres- 
sure raising  principle  of  the  suprarenal  glands.  (This  report  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.) 

Prof.  Vanderkleed  moved  to  receive  and  approve  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  that  the  recommendation  that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  cooperate  with 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  and  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  be 
concurred  in,  and  that  it  be  declared  the  sense  of  this  Section  that  this  committee 
be  continued.    This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Asher  and  carried. 

The  Chair  stated  that  this  completed  the  reports  which  were  to  come  before 
the  Section,  and  the  next  order  of  business  was  the  appointment  by  the  Chair 
of  a  Nominating  Committee  to  report  the  names  of  two  candidates  for  each  of 
the  following  offices :  Chairman,  First  Vice-Chairman,  Second  Vice-Chairman 
and  Secretary.  This  report  was  to  be  made  at  this  session,  and  the  candidates 
for  the  various  offices  w^ere  to  be  balloted  upon  at  the  last  session.  As  such  com- 
mittee he  named  Mr.  Asher,  of  New  Orleans ;  Mr.  Schneider,  of  San  Francisco, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Caspar!,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  Section  would  now  proceed  to  the  reading  of  papers, 
and  the  first  on  the  program  were  two  by  Messrs.  Chas.  E.  Vanderkleed  and 
Paul  S.  Pittinger. 

Before  taking  up  the  reading  of  his  paper,  Prof.  Vanderkleed  explained  that 
it  had  been  written  by  way  of  carrying  out  the  promise  made  at  the  Boston 
meeting  that  a  series  of  experiments  covering  a  year's  time  should  be  made  con- 
cerning the  susceptibility  of  the  guinea-pig  to  the  heart-tonic  group.  He  did  not 
come  before  the  Section  as  a  special  pleader  for  any  particular  method,  but 
simply  to  give  the  results  of  these  experiments.  In  the  absence  of  a  blackboard, 
he  would  simply  have  to  give  the  summaries,  and  when  the  papers  were  pub- 
lished, the  members  would  have  a  chance  to  refer  to  the  tables  and  judge  for 
themselves  as  to  the  conclusions  that  had  been  drawn  from  the  results.  He  then 
presented  in  abstract  the  two  papers,  "Variation  in  the  Susceptibility  of  the 
Guinea-Pig  to  the  Heart  Tonic  Group"  and  "Variation  in  the  Susceptibility  of 
Frogs  to  Ouabain.' 

The  papers  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Sayre,  Hamilton,  Vanderkleed  and 
Eldred,  and  on  motion  were  received  and  referred  for  publication. 

The  Nominating  Committee  presented  the  following  list  of  nominees  to  be 
voted  upon  at  the  next  session : 

For  Chairman  —  Frank  R.  Eldred,  C.  W.  Johnson. 
For  Vice-Chairman  —  Dr.  John  M.  Francis,  Linwood  A.  Brown. 
For  Second  Vice-Chairman  —  Wilbur  L.  Scoville,  R.  H.  Needham. 
For  Secretary  —  F.  P.  Stroup,  E.  G.  Eberle. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  report  of  the  committee  would  be  acted  upon 
at  the  last  session  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  on  motion  the  Section  adjourned 
to  meet  at  10:00  A.  M.,  Thursday,  August  22. 
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Second  Session  —  Thursday  Morning,  August  22,  1912. 

Acting  Chairman  Eldred  called  the  Section  to  order  at  10:30  A.  M.  in  the 
Ordinary  on  the  top  floor  of  the  hotel.  B.  L.  Murray,  of  New  York,  acted  as 
Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  F.  P.  Stroup,  who  acted  in  that  capacity  at  the  first 
session. 

William  Mittelbach,  of  Boonville,  Missouri,  was  given  permission  to  present 
a  paper  by  a  young  man  formerly  in  his  service,  but  now  of  New  York  City,  Mr. 
L.  N.  Sahm,  —  who,  he  said,  was  too  modest  to  put  himself  forward.  The  paper 
was  entitled  "A  Mercury  Vapor  Lamp  for  Bleaching." 

Mr.  Mittelbach  exhibited  eight  samples  of  oil,  four  unbleached  and  four 
bleached,  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  this  treatment,  also  some  samples  of  colored 
paper,  showing  the  bleaching  of  some  of  them  from  the  sun's  rays  after  several 
hours'  exposure,  and  others  showing  the  bleaching  of  like  samples  after  the 
exposure  to  the  lamp's  rays  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  the  paper,  and  it  was  referred  to  take  the  usual 
course. 

L.  E.  Say  re  presented  a  paper  on  "Crude  Gelseminine  and  Its  Possible  Con- 
stituents." 

There  was  no  discussion  of  the  paper,  and  it  was  ordered  to  take  the  usual 
course. 

\V.  L.  Scoville  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "On  Drug  Standards,"  which  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  F.  T.  Gordon,  C.  E.  Caspari,  H.  R. 
Eldred  and  \V.  L.  Scoville. 

The  paper  was  ordered  to  take  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  Scoville  next  presented  a  paper  on  "Tincture  of  Cantharides  and  its. 
Assay,"  which  was  discussed  by  F.  R.  Eldred  and  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  after  which 
the  paper  was  ordered  to  take  the  usual  course. 

The  Acting  Chairman  at  this  point  read  by  title  his  paper  on  "A  Convenient 
Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Albumin  in  Urine,"  which  was  received  and 
ordered  to  take  the  usual  course. 

H.  C.  Hamilton  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Pharmacological  Assay  of  Pituitary 
Preparations,"*  and  one  on  the  "Physiological  Assay  of  Cannabis  Sativa,"  which 
were  received  and  referred  to  the  Puljlication  Committee. 

A.  \V.  Linton  then  presented  a  paper  entitled  "Reports  on  Some  Commercial 
Samples  of  Drugs."    This  paper  was  referred  to  take  the  usual  course. 

In  tlie  absence  of  the  writers,  the  following  papers  were  read  bv  title  and  re- 
ferred for  publication : 

"An  Outline  of  Micro  Analytical  Methods  in  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Labora- 
tories," by  Albert  Schneider. 

"A  Note  on  the  Keeping  Quality  of  \'olumetric  Potassium  Hvdroxide  Solu- 
tion." by  A.  H.  Clark. 

"The  Oleoresin  of  Pseudotsuga  taxifolia,"  by  O.  A.  Beath  and  Edward 
Kremers. 


*  See  October  Journal,  p.  1117. 
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"The  Ash  Standard,"  by  E.  L.  Patch. 

"Purity  of  Chemicals  and  Drugs,"  by  H.  Englehardt. 

"The  Quality  of  Drugs,"  by  W.  A.  Pearson. 

"The  Assay  of  U.  S.  P.  Chemicals,"  by  F.  X.  Moerk. 

"A  Few  Drugs  and  Preparations  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  P.  Quantitative  Tests," 
by  F.  J.  \\ulling. 

"The  Production  and  \^aluation  of  Belladonna  in  Minneapolis,"  by  Manley  H. 
Haynes  and  E.  L.  Newcomb. 

"The  Adulteration  of  Cascara  Sagrada,"  by  F.  A.  Miller. 

"Tentative  Standards   for  Some  Biologically   Standardized   Drugs,"  by  Chas. 
C.  Haskell  and  Chas.  R.  Eckler. 

"Ergot  and  Its  Active  Principles,"  by  H.  H.  Dale. 

"Guaiacol  and  Creosol  Acetic  Acids,  and  Some  of  Their  Derivatives,"  by  A. 
R.  L.  Dohme  and  H.  Englehardt. 

"The  Electrolytic  Determination  of  Some  of  the  Zinc  Salts  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia," by  Joseph  Rosin. 

"Estimation  of  Iron  in  Reduced  Iron."  by  O.  E.  Winters. 

"Remarks  on  the  Assay  of  Pepsin  and  Its  Preparations,"  by  L.  Henry  Bern- 
egau  and  Leo  H.  Glickman. 

"The  Saponification  of  Fixed  Oils  \\ithout  Heat,"  by  G.  N.  Watson. 

"A  Modification  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Assay  Process  for  Opium  Preparations,"  by 
S.  L.  Hikon. 

Amendments  to  the  By-Laws  were  proposed  as  follows : 

Section  V,  Article  7.     Change  "a  tentative"  to  "the". 

Section  V,  Article  5.  Add  "The  Secretary,  at  least  two  months  in  advance, 
shall  write  to  each  member  of  the  Section,  giving  notice  of  the  latest  date  upon 
which  papers  can  be  accepted  for  the  program. 

Section  IX,  Article  3.  Omit  "but  in  no  instances  shall  a  paper  be  presented  by 
any  one  other  than  its  author." 

Section  IX.  Article  4.  Add  "but  all  such  discussion  shall  be  confined  to  the 
paper  or  subject  under  consideration  at  that  time." 

The  proposed  changes  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Becker.  Gordon,  Eldred  and 
Havenhill. 

The  Section  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  3  P.  M.  for  election  of  officers  and 
voting  on  proposed  changes  in  By-laws. 

Third  Session  —  Thursday  Afternoon,  August  22.  1912. 

The  third  session  of  the  Section  on  Scientific  Papers  was  called  to  order  in 
the  Ordinary,  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel,  at  3  -.35  P.  M.,  with 
Mr.  Eldred  as  Acting  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Stroup  as  Acting  Secretary. 

Acting  Secretary  Stroup  read  the  minutes  of  the  two  previous  sessions  and 
the  Chair  stated  that  if  there  were  no  corrections  the  minutes  would  stand  ap- 
proved as  read,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

On  motion,  by  Albert  Schneider,  seconded  by  C.  Caspari,  Jr.,  the  amendments 
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to  the  By-laws,  proposed  at  the  morning  session,  were  adopted;  so  that  the 
amended  articles  now  read  as  follows : 

Section  V,  Article  7.  The  Secretary  shall  arrange  the  program  for  the  annual 
meeting  and  furnish  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association  the  program 
for  inclusion  in  the  number  just  preceding  the  annual  meeting. 

Section  V,  Article  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Section,  shall  send  to  the  members  such  notice  as  the  business  of  the  Sec- 
tion may  require,  shall  transmit  to  the  General  Secretary  the  names  of  the  officers 
and  committees  elected  or  appointed,  and  notify  the  General  Secretary  of  any 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  officers  or  committees  of  the  Section,  and  shall 
furnish  the  General  Secretary  a  report  of  the  sessions  held  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. The  Secretary,  at  least  two  months  in  advance,  shall  write  to  each  member 
of  the  Section,  giving  notice  of  the  latest  date  upon  which  papers  can  be  accepted 
for  the  program. 

Section  IX,  Article  3.  Fifteen  minutes  shall  be  allowed  for  the  reading  of 
the  paper.  If  the  paper  is  too  lengthy  to  be  read  in  detail  within  the  space  of 
time,  it  shall  be  presented  in  abstract. 

Section  IX,  Article  4.  Each  speaker  in  the  discussion  of  a  paper  shall  be 
allowed  five  minutes,  but  all  such  discussion  shall  be  confined  to  the  paper  or 
subject  under  consideration  at  that  time. 

The  Chair  called  for  the  election  of  officers  as  the  final  order  of  business  be- 
fore the  Section.  Messrs.  Scoville  and  Asher  were  appointed  as  tellers  to  count 
the  vote. 

The  Secretary  read  the  list,  a  vote  by  ballot  was  taken,  and  the  tellers,  after 
a  tabulation  of  the  vote,  anounced  that  the  following  had  been  elected  officers 
of  the  Section  for  the  ensuing  year : 

For  Chairman  —  Frank  R.  Eldred. 

For  Vice-Chairman  —  John  M.  Francis. 

For  Second  Vice-Chairman  —  Wilbur  L.  Scoville. 

For  Secretary — Freeman  P.  Stroup. 

The  Chair  said  that  there  was  no  other  business  before  the  Section,  and  a 
motion  to  adjourn  would  be  in  order. 

J.  M.  Francis  said  that  before  the  Section  adjourned,  he  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  very  interesting  and  important  joint  session  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  was  to  follow  this  ses- 
sion immediately,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  all  those  present  would  remain 
for  that  meeting.  The  Chair  accentuated  this  request,  by  reminding  the  members 
that  the  session  immediately  to  follow  was  really  a  joint  session  of  this  Section 
with  the  two  committees  named,  and  this  was  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
members  should  remain. 

Thereupon,  upon  request  of  the  Chair,  the  Secretary'  read  the  minutes  of  the 
session  now  closing,  and  the  same  were  adopted  as  read. 

-  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Francis,  the  Section  then  adjourned. 
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ADULTERATION  OF  CASCARA  SAGRADA. 

F.   A.    MILLER,   B.   S.,   INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 


The  quality  of  commercial  cascara  bark  has  been  so  uniformly  high  for  the 
past  few  years  that  little  has  been  said  concerning  adulterations  and  inferior 
grades.  Destructive  methods  of  collection  have  continued,  however,  and  the 
centers  of  supply  have  shifted  rapidly  to  new  districts,  facts  which  augment  the 
possibilities  of  new  adulterations  and  admixtures.  Such  possibilities  exist  in  the 
case  of  most  vegetable  drugs  and  an  uninterrupted  period  of  uniformity  and  high 
quality  should  not  result  in  a  lack  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  crude  drug  inspec- 
tors. That  a  close  inspection  of  all  commercial  packages  is  essential  to  successful 
manufacturing  operations  is  evident  when  the  conditions  controlling  the  collec- 
tion of  these  products  are  carefully  considered.  This  is  especially  true  in  this 
country  where  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crude  drugs  is  gathered  and  pre- 
pared for  the  market  by  ignorant  collectors.  They  are  responsible  not  only  for 
many  adulterations  but  also  for  a  great  many  of  the  variations  which  regularly 
appear,  the  effects  of  which  are  always  evident  in  the  finished  product.  Many 
variations  in  these  products  could  be  and  in  numerous  cases  have  been  traced  to 
certain  abnormalities  in  the  crude  materials. 

Such  conditions  as  these  have  existed  in  the  case  of  cascara  sagrada  and  the 
available  information  indicates  that  the  markets  have  not  always  supplied  a  uni- 
form drug  of  definite  origin.  A  warning  has  recently  become  current  that  much 
of  the  commercial  bark  is  now  composed  of  Rhamnus  calif ornica  Esch.  This  has 
led  to  an  examination  of  samples  purchased  from  various  sources  as  well  as  a 
closer  inspection  of  all  shipments  of  the  drug  recently  received.  The  method  of 
inspection  used  in  this  instance  must  of  necessity  be  one  which  will  eliminate  the 
adulterant  with  a  minimum  amount  of  time  and  labor.  A  review  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  on  the  identification  of  the  bark  of  different  species  of  cas- 
cara, reveals  a  difference  of  opinion  on  certain  important  characters.  This 
difference  is  most  evident  in  the  statements  referring  to  the  relative  width  of  the 
medullary  rays  in  Rhamnus  purshiana  D.  C,  and  Rhamnus  californica  Esch. 
Rusby'  states  that  they  commonly  consist  of  two  rows  of  cells  in  purshiana  and 
three  or  more  in  californica.  He  accompanies  this  statement  with  drawings  by 
Kraemer  which  show^  the  rays  from  one  to  three  cells  wide  in  purshiana  and 
from  three  to  five  in  californica.  Sayre^  makes  no  statement  as  to  the  width  of 
the  rays  but  includes  drawings  of  both  species.  These  drawings  indicate  that  the 
rays  in  purshiana  are  all  two  cells  wide  and  in  californica  from  two  to  four. 
Kraemer^  gives  the  width  as  being  from  one  to  two  cells  in  purshiana  and  from 
three  to  five  in  californica.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Kraemer  furnished  the  draw- 
ings for  Rusby^  in  which  the  width  is  shown  to  be  from  one  to  three  cells  in 
purshiana.  Dohme  and  Engelhardt*  classify  the  rays  in  purshiana  as  usually 
bicellular.  Moeller^^  says  they  are  composed  of  two  or  three  rows  of  cells.  In 
the  examination  of  the  commercial  samples  above  mentioned  (five  from  New 
York  and  three  from  San  Francisco)  as  well  as  in  numerous  shipments  of  the 
drug,  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  microscopic  inspections  have  shown  the  medul- 
lary rays  to  be  from  one  to  three  cells  wide.    Rays  from  one  to  two  and  from  one 
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to  four  cells  wide  have  been  noted  in  only  nine  per  cent,  of  the  examinations, 
while  those  from  one  to  five  and  from  one  to  six  have  not  exceeded  one  per  cent. 
It  may  be  stated  from  this,  that  if  the  inspection  of  cascara  bark  for  the  isola- 
tion of  Rhamnus  californica  Esch.,  can  be  based  upon  the  relative  width  of  the 
medullary  rays,  as  stated  by  two  authorities,  the  commercial  conditions  at  pres- 
ent are  not  alarming. 

The  most  recent  report  of  adulterated  cascara  bark  comes   from  abroad,   in 
which  Perrot'^  says  that  powdered  cascara  sagrada  is  sometimes  adultered  on 


Plate  I. 
Fig.  1,  3,  5,  and  7,  Carcara  Sagrada.     Fig.  2,  4,  6,  and  8,  Carcara  Substitute. 
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the  continent  of  Europe  with  powdered  frangula.  The  small  amount  of  the 
drug  handled  in  this  form  in  America,  however,  eliminates  the  possibilities  of  a 
similar  occurence.  Also  its  suggestion  as  an  adulterant  in  the  crude  form  by 
Beckett^  does  not  seem  well  founded  when  the  very  distinct  nature  of  the  two 
barks  is  carefully  considered.  Its  presence  in  cascara  could  readily  be  detected 
upon  a  basis  of  microscopic  characters  alone.  Not  so,  however,  with  certain 
other  forms  that  have  appeared.  Earlier  reports  indicate  that  the  bark  has  varied 
considerably. 

In  1888  Moss'  called  attention  to  a  spurious  cascara  which  though  he  was  un- 
able to  identify  he  felt  sure  was  Rhamnus  purshiana  D.  C.  collected  out  of  sea- 
son. The  following  year  Squibb^  discussed  the  general  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  commercial  cascara  as  it  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1889.  He  accounts 
for  this  condition  as  being  due  to  different  methods  of  collecting  and  curing. 
Further  complaint  is  not  made  until  1905  when  Zeig^  in  a  discussion  of  Cascara 
Bark — its  habitat,  collection,  supply,  etc.,  ascribed  the  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  crude  article  to  climatic  influences  and  manner  of  drying.  Other 
evidence  is  at  hand  which  points  to  actual  substitution  and  adulteration.  Rusby,^** 
1890,  claimed  to  have  found  this  to  be  the  case  to  the  extent  of  car  load  lots. 
He  attributes  the  cause  to  Rhamnus  californica  Esch.  This  hardly  seems  con- 
sistent with  a  statement  made  the  previous  year^^  which  appeared  as  a  criticism 
of  the  article  by  Moss.  Referring  to  the  inferior  condition  of  cascara,  he  says 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  kind,  inasmuch  as  Oregon  and  California 
barks  are  practically  the  same  species  and  variety.  He  also  states  that  he  had 
been  able  to  identify  the  bark  Cornus  nuttallii  Audub,  as  a  cascara  substitute. 
Beckett*^  characterized  the  market  conditions  for  a  few  years  prior  to  1889  and 
believed  that  three  species  were  collected  and  marketed  indiscriminately,  i.  e. 
Rhamnus  californica  Esch.,  Rhamnus  purshiana  D.  C.  and  Rhamnus  croceus 
Nutt.  Concerning  their  comparative  appearance  he  says  they  are  almost  identi- 
cal. Another  substitute  is  mentioned  by  this  author  which  he  classified  as  some 
species  of  alder  and  which  resembled  true  cascara  in  appearance  and  taste. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  inferior  cascara  sagrada  has  frequently 
found  its  way  to  the  open  market.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  inferior 
condition  has  been  largely  due  to  natural  causes  and  has  consisted  more  of  varia- 
tions in  the  genuine  bark  rather  than  in  its  adulteration  by  other  forms.  The  in- 
fluences which  brought  about  these  variations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  active 
during  the  past  few  years  or  if  so,  their  effects  have  not  been  mentioned.  Critical 
examinations  of  numerous  commercial  shipments  of  the  drug  have  served  to  con- 
firm the  former  supposition.  The  entire  contents  of  each  bag  of  drug  composing 
these  shipments  was  inspected  and  found  to  reveal  no  greater  variation  than 
those  which  naturally  occur  in  all  drugs  of  vegetable  origin.  It  has  been  learned 
that  in  the  inspection  of  all  such  materials  certain  limits,  to  all  natural  varia- 
tions, must  be  fixed  in  order  to  accommodate  the  constant  and  unavoidable  fluc- 
tuations. During  the  past  few  years  the  maintenance  of  a  standard  with  rather 
strict  limits  has  been  found  possible,  in  the  case  of  cascara  bark,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  drug  has  been  of  such  uniform  character.  Nevertheless,  such  a  con- 
dition of  uniformity  never  continues  indefinitely.  Interruptions  and  indeed 
actual  reversals  in  the  market  situations  may  occur  at  the  least  expected  moment. 
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An  occurrence  of  this  nature  or  any  interruption  of  a  commercial  aspect,  rela- 
tive to  the  cascara  supply  would  seem  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  its  an- 
nouncement. It  is,  therefore,  with  this  view  in  mind  that  the  present  discussion 
has  been  suggested. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  form  of  inferior  bark  has  been  detected  during  a 
routine  inspection  of  a  considerable  lot  of  cascara  sagrada.  Though  not  having 
been  extremely  troublesome  it  presents  possibilities  which  if  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  collectors  would  make  it  a  difficult  form  to  control.     The  bark  in  ques- 


Plate  II. 
Transverse  section,  Cascara  sagrada  bark.    A — Sclerotic  cells.     B— Medullary  ray. 


tion  resembles  genuine  cascara  quite  closely  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  peri- 
derm. See  fig.  1,  2,  3,  &  4,  plate  I.  Figures  1  and  2  are  almost  indistinguishable 
while  in  3  and  4  is  brought  out  the  principle  exterior  difference  viz.,  the  more 
prominent  longitudinally  enlongated  lenticles  of  the  substitute  (fig.  4)  and  the 
small  inconspicuous  transversely  elongated  ones  of  the  cascara  (fig.  3).  The  in- 
ner surface,  however,  and  especially  of  the  large  pieces  is  the  key  to  the  ready  de- 
tection of  the  adulerant.  This  difference  being  largely  one  of  color  is  not  indi- 
cated to  advantage  in  the  photograph.  This  color  in  the  false  bark  is  a  light 
brown  with  frequent  darker  blotches.     None  of  the  yellow  or  lustrous  brown  of 
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the  true  bark  is  evident.  The  inner  surface  and  fracture  are  also  diagnostic, 
being  in  the  spurious  article,  respectively  striate  and  fibrous,  while  in  the  cascara 
they  are  smooth  and  short.  The  bark  is  practically  odorless  and  the  taste  is  only 
that  of  astringency  with  slight  bitterness.  The  size  and  form  of  the  adulterant 
cannot  be  regarded  as  important  characters  since  they  both  exhibit  about  the 
same  range  of  variations  as  the  genuine  bark.  The  adulterant  is  somewhat 
flatter,  showing  no  tendency  to  form  quills,  and  is  slightly  thicker. 

Turning  to  the  microscopic  structure,  this  is  found  to  disclose  an  even  greater 


Plate  III. 
Transvere  section  of  bark,  Cascara  substitute.    C — Bast  fibers.    D — Medullary  ray. 


difference  than  the  external  features.  (See  plates  II  and  III).  These  plates 
were  outlined  with  a  camera  lucida  attachment  under  a  magnification  of  87  diam- 
eters and  the  detail  filled  in  under  a  magnification  of  385  diam.  It  will  be  noted 
from  these  plates  that  the  extreme  width  and  conspicuous  nature  of  the  medullary 
rays,  the  difference  in  the  bast  fibers  and  the  absence  of  sclerotic  cells  are  the 
principle  features  by  which  the  adulterant  may  be  distinguished  from  the  true 
bark.  A  consideration  of  all  histological  elements  is  unnecessary  and  of  no  prac- 
tical value  in  this  particular  case.  The  cortical  portions  of  the  bark  have  not  been 
included    in  Plate  III  on  account  of    the  absence  of  any    important  structures. 
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The  outer  and  inner  layers  of  this  area  are  to  all  practical  purposes  the  same  in 
both  cases  and  could  be  disregarded  in  routine  inspections. 

Although  the  form  herein  described  has  not  been  identified  it  is  seen  to  possess 
none  of  the  taxonomic  characters  of  the  genus  Rhamnus  and  so  can  be  eliminated 
from  this  group  of  plants.  Of  greater  importance,  however,  than  its  identity  is 
its  isolation  from  the  true  bark.  To  accomplish  this,  all  commercial  packages  of 
the  crude  drug  should  receive  a  careful  botanical  inspection.  This  inspection 
should  not  only  cover  all  commercial  packages  but  also  every  portion  of  these 
packages.  This  is  best  carried  out  during  the  process  of  manufacture  when  all 
packages  must  of  necessity  be  broken  and  the  drug  handled  in  the  loose  form. 

Botanical  Department,  Eli  Lilly  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July, 
1912. 
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ERGOT  AND  ITS  ACTIVE  PRINCIPLES. 


II.  II.  DALE,   M.  A.,   M.  D. 
Director  of  the  Wellcome  Physiological  Research  Laboratories,  Heme  Hill,  London,  England. 


Although  ergot  has  long  been  established  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  drugs  at 
the  disposal  of  the  physician,  its  pharmacology  remained,  until  the  last  few 
years,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

Several  causes  contributed  to  this  unsatisfactory  result.  In  the  first  place  the 
systematic  position  of  ergot,  as  a  fungus,  rendered  the  chemical  isolation  of  its 
active  constituents  a  matter  of  peculiar  difficulty.  The  search  was  further  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  most  diverse  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  type  of 
physiological  action  which  should  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  a  principle  to 
which  the  therapeutic  efifect  of  ergot  could  be  attributed.  To  some  extent  this 
difficulty  still  prevails.  Not  a  little  of  the  confusion,  again,  was  due  to  the  al- 
most reckless  manner  in  which  successive  observers  bestowed  names  suggestive 
of  chemical  individuals  on  the  crudest  of  extracts,  or  renamed  substances  isolated 
by  their  predecessors,  through  failure  to  compare  their  own  results  with  those 
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already  published.  As  instances  of  these  tendencies  may  be  cited,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  name  "Ergotin"  still  tised  especially  in  German  literature,  which  was 
assigned  in  turn  by  \Viggers,  Uonjean,  Wenzell,  Wernich,  Yvon  and  others,  in 
each  case  to  a  quite  different  kind  of  crude  extract;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
names  picrosclerotine,  and  secalin,  given  by  different  observers  to  the  one  ergot 
alkaloid  which,  at  that  time,  had  been  obtained  in  pure  condition,  and  which 
Tanret,  who  first  isolated  it,  had  named  "ergotinine." 

This  isolation  of  ergotinine  by  Tanret,  in  1875,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
step  of  real  importance  towards  the  recognition  of  the  specific  active  principle  of 
the  drug.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  how  nearly  the  problem  was  solved  at  this 
comparatively  early  date  in  the  history  of  its  investigation.  Tanret's  ergotinine 
has  been  found,  as  already  mentioned,  by  several  subsequent  observers,  and  its 
formula  has  now  been  definitely  settled  by  the  analyses  made  by  Barger  and 
Carr,  whose  correction  of  that  originally  given  has  been  confirmed  by  Tanret 
himself.  In  one  respect  Tanret's  results  have  not  been  substantiated  by  recent 
work.  Finding  that  ergot  yielded,  in  addition  to  the  easily  crystallizing  alkaloid, 
a  further  quantity  of  alkaloid  giving  practically  identical  chemical  reactions,  but 
refractory  to  crystallization,  Tanret  regarded  this  latter  as  an  amorphous  form 
of  the  same  alkaloid. 

In  this  assumption  he  was  undoubtedly  in  error,  the  amorphous  alkaloid  being, 
indeed,  closely  related  to,  and  easily  formed  from  the  crystalline,  but  not  chem- 
ically identical  with  it.  The  failure  to  recognize  this  difference,  though  a  small 
point  in  itself,  had  a  far-reaching  effect  on  the  pharmacological  history  of  the 
drug.  On  the  basis  of  clinical  results,  obtained  either  with  the  amorphous  alka- 
loid, or  with  acid  solutions  of  the  crystalline  alkaloid,  in  which  the  amorphous  is 
rapidly  formed,  Tanret  concluded  that  he  had  isolated  the  active  alkaloid  of 
ergot.  When,  however,  his  alkaloid  was  subjected  to  pharmacological  experiment 
by  Kobert,  the  cr}'stalline  ergotinine  as  being  that  of  which  the  purity  could  be 
guaranteed,  was  naturally  taken,  and  injected  in  fresh  solution.  Kobert  rightly 
concluded  that  it  has  practically  no  activity ;  and  since,  according  to  Tanret,  the 
amorphous  alkaloid  was  chemically  identical  with  it,  ergotinine  was  dismissed  as 
of  no  pharmacological  interest,  though  it  still  retained  some  vogue  in  practical 
therapeutics.  As  a  result  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  drug  was  again  given 
over  to  the  preparation  and  testing  of  crude  resinous  products,  though  the  work 
of  Kobert  in  particular  did  something  towards  determining  the  manner  which 
the  specific  toxic  effects  could  be  recognized.  Kobert  claimed  to  have  separated 
from  ergot  three  principles,  which,  though  not  chemically  pure,  had  each  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  physiological  action.  One  of  these,  "ergotinic  acid,"  was  ad- 
mittedly of  no  therapeutic  interest,  having  an  action  which  Kobert  regarded  as 
related  to  that  of  saponins,  and  need  not  be  further  considered.  A  second,  "cor- 
nutin,"  a  resinous  alkaloid  preparation,  was  found  to  produce  convulsions  in 
frogs  and  mammals,  and  was  regarded  by  Kobert  as  responsible  for  the  convul- 
sant  type  of  ergotism,  prevalent  in  most  of  the  epidemics  of  ergot-poisoning  in 
northern  and  eastern  Europe.  The  nature  of  the  substance  producing  this  con- 
vulsant  action,  in  Kobert's  experiments,  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  pharmacology 
of  ergot  which  still  remains  obscure.  According  to  the  method  of  preparation, 
"cornutin"  must  have  contained  the  alkaloid  now  known  as  "ergotoxine ;"  but 
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this  latter  does  not  possess  the  peculiar  action  in  question.  Subsequent  observers 
have  failed  to  obtain  from  ergot  an  alkaloid  possessing  this  action,  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  Kobert  and  his  pupils  that  their  own  recent  attempts  to  obtain  it  have 
not  succeeded.  The  preparations  commercially  obtainable  under  the  name  "cor- 
nutin"  consist  of  more  or  less  impure  and  resinfied  mixtures  of  the  known  ergot 
alkaloids,  and  have  not  the  marked  convulsant  action.  Whether  Kobert  was 
dealing  with  a  peculiar  decomposition  product  or  with  an  alkaloid  occurring  ex- 
ceptionally in  the  batch  of  ergot  with  which  he  worked  will  probably  never  be 
settled ;  in  any  case  "cornutin"  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  entity  or  a  nor- 
mal ergot  constituent.  Robert's  third  active  principle  was  an  acidic  resin,  named 
"sphacelinic  acid."  This  was  found  to  produce  the  gangrene  which  formed  the 
predominant  feature  in  the  epidemics  of  ergotism  in  France,  as  well  as  a  well- 
marked  gastro-intestinal  inflammation.  Experimentally  the  symptoms  were  seen 
most  typically  in  fowls.  Jacobj's  experiments  were  directed  to  a  closer  chemical 
characterization  of  the  active  principle  of  Robert's  sphacelinic  acid.  By  ethereal 
extraction  he  obtained  from  ergot  a  yellow  substance,  producing  gangrene  in 
fowls,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  "chrysotoxin."  By  extraction  with  organic 
acids  he  separated  from  this  an  alkaloidal  fraction  consisting  of  a  crystalline 
inert  alkaloid,  undoubtedly  identical  with  Tanret's  "ergotinine,"  but  called  "sec- 
alin"  by  Jacob],  and  an  amorphous  substance,  of  high  physiological  activity, 
which  he  called  "sphacelotoxin."  This  latter,  for  reasons  which  now  appear  to 
be  inadequate,  Jacobj  described  as  a  non-nitrogenous  resin,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  analyses  of  "secalintoxin"  (i.  e.  "secalin"-|-"sphacelotoxin")  and  of 
secalin  (^ergotinine)  show  identical  percentages  of  nitrogen. 

With  regard  to  the  therapeutic  bearing  of  these  investigations,  Jacobj  regarded 
sphacelotoxin  as  the  bearer  of  the  therapeutic  as  well  as  the  toxic  properties  of 
ergot.  Kobert,  at  one  stage  of  his  investigation,  attributed  the  therapeutic  ef- 
fect on  uterine  activity  to  "sphacelinic  acid,"  at  another  to  "cornutin."  Probably 
the  main  effect  of  these  researches  on  the  course  of  ergot  investigations  was  the 
establishment  of  the  cock's-comb  test  as  an  empirical  measure  of  the  activity  of 
the  drug.  From  the  chemical  point  of  view  the  subject  was  left,  in  1897,  in  a 
far  worse  position  than  that  to  which  Tanret  had  brought  it  in  1875,  and  the  of- 
ficial pharmacological  teaching  concerning  ergot  became  once  more  a  matter  of 
complicated  terminology  for  ill-defined  substances. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  in  1904,  an  investigation  was  begun  at  the 
Wellcome  Physiological  Research  Laboratories.  Those  responsible  for  this  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  fruitless,  in  the  first  instance,  to  search 
for  a  principle  endowed  with  all  the  physiological  actions  which,  at  one  time  or 
another,  had  been  attributed  to  ergot,  and  associated,  on  inadequate  evidence, 
with  its  therapeutic  value.  The  first  step,  rather,  must  be  to  take  some  charac- 
teristic action,  which  could  be  regarded  as  probably  the  effect  of  one  active  con- 
stituent, and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  that  constituent.  It  would  then 
be  possible,  if  a  chemically  pure  principle  were  obtainable,  to  investigate  its  re- 
lation to  other  types  of  action,  and  to  search  further  for  other  principles,  if  it 
became  clear  that  more  than  one  was  involved.  It  seemed  natural,  at  that  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  drug,  to  start  by  examining  and  further  analyzing  the  action 
of  preparations  made  according  to  the  methods  of  Kobert  and  Jacobj.     The  re- 
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suits  of  this  preliminary  investigation  are  embodied  in  the  first  paper  by  H.  H. 
Dale,  in  which  a  highly  characteristic  effect  on  the  function  of  the  true  sympa- 
thetic system  is  described.  All  the  preparations  tested  had  a  potent  stimulating 
action  on  plain  muscle,  succeeded  by  a  paralysis  of  motor  sympathetic  effects, 
while  the  inhibitor  actions  of  the  same  system  were  left  unaft'ected.  The  most 
readily  observed  instance  of  this  action  was  the  fall  of  blood-pressure  resulting 
from  injection  of  the  suprarenal  active  principle,  in  place  of  its  normal,  typical, 
pressor  action.  It  may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  this  so-called  "vasomotor  re- 
versal" test  has  been  the  subject  of  some  criticism  by  those  who  have  attempted 
to  use  it  as  an  indication  of  ergot-activity  in  general.  It  is  desirable  to  make  it 
clear  that  its  originators  never  claimed  for  it  any  value  except  as  a  test  for  a 
particular  active  principle,  and  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  others  have  failed  to 
find  it  applicable  to  extracts  owing  their  activity  chiefly  to  other  substances.  The 
search  for  the  substance  producing  this  action  was  conducted  by  G.  Barger  of  the 
Wellcome  Physiological  Research  Laboratories,  working  in  conjunction  with  F. 
H.  Carr  of  the  Wellcome  Chemical  Works,  Dartford,  their  results  being  con- 
stantly controlled  by  Dale's  physiological  experiments.  They  were  soon  able  to 
identify  the  active  substance  as  an  alkaloid,  closely  resembling  Tanret's  ergotinine 
in  many  of  its  chemical  properties,  but  differing  from  it  in  solubility  and  in  the 
fact  that  it  could  not  be  crystallized  as  a  free  base.  They  were  able  to  obtain  it 
pure  however,  in  the  form  of  its  salts,  miany  of  which  crystallize  readily.  In  this 
respect,  again,  it  differs  from  ergotinine,  the  salts  of  which  have  resisted  all  at- 
tempts to  crystallize  them,  though  the  base  itself  crystallizes  well.  A  physiologi- 
cal examination  of  the  pure  salts  of  the  new  alkaloid  showed  that  it  not  only  pos- 
sessed the  characteristic  type  of  action  which  afforded  the  clue  to  its  isolation, 
but  produced  typical  gangrene  of  the  cock's-comb  and  the  other  toxic  actions  as- 
cribed by  Robert  to  "sphacelinic  acid"  and  by  Jacobj  to  "sphacelotoxin."  To  this 
active  amorphous  alkaloid,  w'ith  crystalline  salts,  the  name  "ergotoxine"  was 
given  by  Barger  and  Carr. 

By  one  of  the  not  infrequent  coincidences  of  scientific  work  F.  Kraft,  who 
had  also  for  some  years  been  working  at  the  chemistry  of  ergot,  arrived  almost 
simultaneously  at  the  conclusion  that  ergot,  in  addition  to  Tanret's  crystalline 
ergotinine,  contained  a  second,  amorphous  alkaloid.  The  results  of  his  investi- 
gation, which  also  threw  much  light  on  the  chemistry  of  some  of  the  inactive 
constituents  of  the  drug,  were  published  only  one  month  after  Barger  and  Carr's 
preliminary  note,  which  had  escaped  his  notice.  His  separation  of  the  two  alka- 
loids was  based  on  the  different  solubilities  of  their  sulphates.  Since  he  obtained 
these  only  in  an  amorphous  form,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the  separation 
was  complete,  and  he  made  no  analyses.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  basis  of  obser- 
vations as  to  the  methods  by  which  each  alkaloid  could  be  converted  into  the 
other,  he  put  forward  the  suggestion  that  the  amorphous  alkaloid  was  a  hydrate 
of  the  crystalline  ergotinine,  and,  being  unaware  that  it  had  been  named  just  pre- 
viously by  Barger  and  Carr,  who  provisionally  named  it  "hydro-ergotinine."  Hav- 
ing crystalline  salts  of  their  alkaloid  fit  for  analysis,  Barger  and  Carr  were  then 
able  to  confirm  Kraft's  suggestion  as  to  the  relation  between  the  alkaloids,  and 
Kraft  himself  subsequently  obtained  crystalline  salts  by  their  method,  and  further 
confirmed  the  identity  of  his  alkaloid  with  theirs  and  its  relation  to  ergotinine.  The 
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chemistry  of  the  ergot  alkaloids  being  thus  placed  on  a  satisfactory  footing  by 
the  concurrent  though  completely  independent  work  of  two  laboratories,  it  be- 
came of  importance  to  examine  the  relation  of  these  alkaloids  to  previously  de- 
scribed "active  principles."  As  the  result  of  a  lengthy  investigation,  Barger  and 
Dale  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "amorphous  ergotinine"  of  Tanret  consisted 
largely  of  the  alkaloid  now  known  as  "ergotoxine ;"  that  the  crystalline  ergotinine 
was,  in  reality,  inert,  and  only  appeared  to  possess  activity  on  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which,  in  watery^  acid  solution,  it  became  converted  into  its  in- 
tensely active  hydrate  "ergotoxine ;"  that  preparations  such  as  "sphacelinic 
acid,"  "chr}'Sotoxin,"  "sphacelotoxin,"  owed  all  their  activity  to  the  presence  of 
ergotoxine  in  greater  or  less  proportions.  It  should  be  noted  that,  since  ergo- 
toxine has  weak  acid  as  well  as  weak  basic  properties,  and  since  its  salts,  more- 
over, form  colloidal  solutions  in  water,  its  presence  as  an  activity-conferring  con- 
stituent in  acidic  resins  is  easily  explained.  Barger  and  Dale  published  a  table 
of  synonyms,  indicating  the  importance  of  ergotoxine  as  the  active  constituent  of 
the  various  principles  described  up  to  that  date.  At  the  same  time  they  recognized 
and,  indeed,  explicitly  stated,  that  certain  features  of  the  action  of  some  of  the 
most  widely  used  extracts  of  ergot  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence 
of  ergotoxine.  The  fluid  extract  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  being  an  acid  alcoholic  extract, 
contains,  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ergotoxine  of  the  ergot  from  which  it 
is  made,  and  doubtless  owes  to  this  a  great  part  of  its  therapeutic  value.  Ed- 
munds and  Hale  recently  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  efifect  of  this  extract 
on  the  uterus  runs  parallel  to  its  activity  as  determined  by  the  cock's-comb  test, 
which  they  rightly  regard  as  a  measure  of  its  ergotoxine  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  preparations  as  the  "Extractum  Ergotae  Liquidum"  of  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia,  which  has  a  great  vogue  among  practitioners  in  Great  Britain, 
usually  contains  mere  traces  of  ergotoxine.  Yet  this  extract  exhibits  two  definite 
types  of  physiological  action,  which  have  been  recommended  by  different  author- 
ities as  measures  of  its  therapeutic  value — it  has  a  pressor  action,  of  the  adrenine 
type,  and  it  causes  pronounced  contraction  of  the  isolated  uterine  muscle.  Barger 
and  Dale  proceeded  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  substances  responsible  for 
these  types  of  activity.  Shortly  before  this,  Vahlen  had  announced  the  discovery 
in  ergot  of  an  active  principle  with  no  toxic  properties,  but  possessing  a  specific 
stimulating  action  on  the  normal,  coordinated  contractions  of  the  pregnant 
uterus.  To  this  principle  he  gave  the  name  "clavin,"  and  was  soon  able  to  cite 
clinical  evidence  in  favor  of  its  activity.  Barger  and  Dale  examined  this  prepar- 
ation and  found  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  aminoacids  and  quite  devoid  of  activity. 
Their  statement  as  to  its  chemical  nature  was  confirmed  by  Van  Slyke,  who  sep- 
arated it  into  Icucin,  isoleucin,  and  valin,  and  determined  the  proportion  of  each 
which  was  present.  Several  other  observers  (Cushny,  Kehrer,  Cronyn  and  Hen- 
der.son)  had  also  found  it  inactive.  \^ahlen's  results  are,  therefore,  of  interest 
only  as  evidence  of  the  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  and  interpreting  clinical  evi- 
dence as  to  the  effect  of  drugs  on  uterine  activity.  It  became  necessary  to  look 
elsewhere  for  the  active  constituents,  other  than  ergotoxin,  of  which  the  exis- 
tence was  evident.  Eor  a  long  time  no  success  was  obtained,  for  the  principles  in 
question  could  not  be  removed  from  ergot  extracts  by  any  of  the  methods  or- 
dinarily employed  for  the  isolation  of  alkaloids.     It  seemed  possible,  however, 
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that  ergot,  being  a  fungus,  might  resemble  the  bacteria  rather  than  the  higher 
plants  in  its  metabohc  processes,  and  that  an  investigation  of  physiologically 
active  substances  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  proteins  might  furnish  a  clue 
to  the  nature  of  the  other  active  ergot  constituents,  and  suggest  methods  for  their 
isolation.  A  resemblance  between  ergot  constituents  and  the  products  of  putre- 
faction was,  indeed,  suggested  by  Buchheim  as  long  ago  as  1874.  But  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  suggestion,  as  of  Tanret's  work  on  the  alkaloids,  which  followed  a 
year  later,  had  been  obscured  by  the  investigations  of  the  intermediate  period. 
Barger  and  Walpole  accordingly  studied  the  pressor  constituents  which  occur  in 
putrid  muscle  extracts,  as  Abelous  and  his  pupils  had  previously  shown.  They 
found  them  to  belong  to  the  series  of  amines,  formed  from  amino-acids  by  split- 
ting of  carbon  dioxide,  the  most  abundant  being  isoamylamine  (from  leucine), 
the  most  active  p.  hydroxyphenylethylamine  (from  tyrosine).  Dale  and  Dixon 
showed  that  the  action  of  these  bases  is  of  the  same  general  type  as  that  of  the 
supra-renal  active  principle.  Meanwhile,  the  probability  that  the  other  active 
constituents  of  ergot  were  to  be  sought  in  this  direction  was  increased  by  the 
work  of  Rielander  who  extracted  from  ergot  the  well-known  but  almost  inactive 
bases  putrescine  and  cadaverine.  Applying  the  experience  gained  with  putrid 
meat,  Barger  was  able  to  prove  the  presence  of  the  pressor  amines  in  the  ordinary 
liquid  extract  of  ergot,  and  to  show,  in  conjunction  with  Dale,  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  adrenine-like  pressor  action  possessed  by  such  extracts,  and 
widely  used  in  England  at  the  time  as  a  basis  for  their  physiological  standardiza- 
tion, was  due  to  the  presence  of  p.  hydroxyphenylethylamine.  This  substance 
has  been  produced  artifically  by  a  number  of  synthetic  methods  and  is  now  ob- 
tainable commercially  under  the  name  "Tyramine." 

The  investigation  was  not  yet  complete,  for  "Tyramine"  was  found  to  resemble 
adrenine  not  merely  in  its  pressor  action,  but  in  practically  all  its  effects,  repro- 
ducing very  closely  the  effects  of  stimulating  nerves  of  the  true  sympathetic  sys- 
tem. Among  such,  a  highly  characteristic  action  is  the  inhibition  of  the  tone  and 
rhythm  of  the  uterus  of  the  virgin  cat,  and  this  is  typically  reproduced  by 
"Tyramine."  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  by  Kehrer  that  isolated 
uterine  muscle  from  any  animal  responds  by  tonic  contraction  to  small  doses  of 
ergot  extracts,  and  that  the  uterus  of  the  non-pregnant  cat  exhibits  this  efifect 
particularly  well.  Though  ergotoxine  has  a  powerful  tonic  efifect  on  the  cat's 
uterus  in  situ,  it  has  a  comparatively  weak  action  on  the  isolated  organ ;  it 
was  clear,  therefore,  that  some  other  principle  must  be  present  of  sufficient 
power  in  this  direction  to  overcome  the  inhibitor  efifect  of  tyramine.  In  search- 
ing for  this,  Berger  and  Dale  made  use  of  the  methods  elaborated  by  Kutscher 
and  his  school  for  the  separation  of  bases  from  extracts  of  meat  or  putrefation 
mixtures. 

They  chose  for  the  investigation  the  ergot  extract  which  produced  Kehrer's 
effect  most  intensely,  viz.  the  "Ergotinum  Dialysatum"  of  Wernich.  In  the  end 
they  succeeded  in  isolating  a  small  quantity  of  the  crystalline  picrate  of  a  base 
which,  while  it  resembled  histidine  in  its  properties  of  solubility  and  precipita- 
tion by  reagents,  and  gave  the  diazo  reaction  of  Pauly  with  great  intensity,  diff- 
ered from  histidine  in  producing  Kehrer's  effect  in  extreme  dilutions,  whereas 
histidine  is  quite  inert  in  this  direction.      It  was  a  natural    supposition  that  the 
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base  might  bear  the  same  relation  to  histidine  as  "tyramine"  to  "tyrosine."  By 
another  of  the  curious  coincidencies  which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation,  the  same  base  had  been  obtained  from  ergot  by  Kutscher  simul- 
taneously and  independently.  At  the  same  time  Ackermann,  by  putrefaction  of 
a  broth  containing  histidine,  had  obtained  a  supply  of  the  base  which  results  when 
histidine  loses  CO,.  Barger  and  Dale  found  the  histidine  derivative  identical 
with  their  ergot  base,  while  Ackermann  and  Kutscher  concluded  that  the  two 
were  similar  but  not  identical.  It  has  since  been  shown  that  the  apparent  differ- 
ence in  physiological  action,  on  which  Ackermann  and  Kutscher  based  their  con- 
clusion, was  due  to  an  unsuspected  variation  of  the  conditions  of  experiment,  and 
it  may  be  regarded  as  established  that  the  principle  in  ergot  mainy  responsible  for 
its  intense  tonic  action  on  isolated  uterine  muscle  is  b.  Iminazolylethylamine  (i. 
e.  histidine  minus  COo).  This  is  now  prepared  synthetically,  and  obtainable  in 
commerce  as  "Ergamine."  Its  action  has  been  investigated  and  described  by  Dale 
and  Laidlaw,  who  have  drawn  attention  to  the  interesting  similarity  between  the 
effects  which  it  produces  on  intravenous  injection,  and  those  which  follow  the 
injection  of  various  tissue  extracts  and  form  .the  main  feature  in  the  clinical 
picture  of  the  "anaphylactic  shock."  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  base  can  be  given  hypodermically  in  small  doses  without  producing  bad 
symptoms,  but  with  marked  effect  on  the  uterus. 

Engeland  and  Kutscher  subsequently  isolated  from  ergot  agmatine,  the  an- 
alogous amine  from  arginine,  and  attributed  to  it  a  similar  action.  According  to 
Dale  and  I.aidlaw  the  effect  of  agmatine  is  very  weak,  and  it  cannot  contribute 
in  any  significant  degree  to  the  action  of  ergot. 

It  is  not  suggested,  of  course,  that  all  the  constituents  possessing  a  physiological 
action  of  any  kind,  which  occur  in  any  sample  of  ergot  or  its  extracts,  have  been 
isolated  and  identified.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  obvious,  from  the  latter  por- 
tion especially  of  Barger  and  Dale's  work  on  this  subject,  that  the  casual  oc- 
currence of  unusual  bases  is  only  to  be  expected  in  extracts  of  a  fungus  which 
shows  many  similarities  in  its  action  to  certain  putrefactive  bacteria.  It  is  even 
uncertain,  in  any  particular  case,  how  much  of  the  active  amine  constituent  must 
be  attributed  to  the  metabolism  of  the  ergot  itself,  how  much  to  superadded  pu- 
trefactive changes  occurring  either  before  or  during  extraction.  Wliat  is  quite 
certain  is  that  good,  dry  ergot  contains  not  merely  ergotoxine,  but  also  the  bases 
in  question,  though  the  proportion  of  these  latter  may  well  be  increased  in  the 
preparation  of  such  a  product  as  the  Liquid  Extract  of  the  B.  P.,  and  still  more 
so  in  the  dialysed  preparations.  It  may  further  be  claimed  that  the  substance  re- 
sponsible for  each  of  the  various  physiological  actions,  hitherto  suggested  as  a 
basis  of  standardization,  has  been  isolated  and  identified.  The  effect  on  the  cock's- 
comb  was  given  practical  application  for  standardization  by  Houghton,  who  gave 
details  by  observance  of  which  a  quantitative  indication  was  obtainable.  This 
has  been  recently  verified  by  Edmunds  and  Hale.  This  action,  like  the  "vaso- 
metor  reversal"  described  by  Dale,  is  due  to  ergotoxine,  and  while  the  practice 
of  dift'erent  observers  may  lead  them  to  prefer  one  or  another  of  these  methods, 
they  are  testing,  in  either  case,  for  ergotoxine  only.  When  the  measurement  of 
pressor  effect,  in  dog  or  cat,  as  recommended  by  Wood  and  by  Cronyn  and 
Henderson  in  America,  and  by  Dixon,  Goodall  and  others  in  England,  is  adopted 
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as  an  index  of  activity,  the  measurcii-ient  appears  to  be  one  of  ergotoxine  +"tyr- 
amine"  in  the  case  of  the  Liquid  Extract  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  Kehrer's 
method,  again,  if  a  cat's  uterus  be  used,  is  apparently  a  measurement  of  "ergam- 
ine"  content  only ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  isolated  guinea-pig's  uterus  is  exquis- 
itely sensitive  to  ergotoxine  as  well  as  to  ergamine."  It  will  doubtless  be  possible 
by  a  combination  of  methods  to  work  out  a  rational  system  of  ergot  standardiza- 
tion when  it  is  once  decided  which  of  the  principles  are  therapeutically  desirable 
and  in  what  relative  proportions  they  should  occur.  What  is  needed  above  all 
for  the  settlement  of  this  aspect  of  the  ergot-problem  is  an  accumulation  of  ac- 
curate clinical  observation  with  the  pure  active  principles.  Meanwhile  it  may  be 
said  that  results  hitherto  available  appear  to  point  to  the  superiority  of  a  prepar- 
ation containing  the  three  chief  active  principles  in  appropriate  proportions,  as 
compared  with  any  one  of  them  separately.  It  should  be  further  remembered 
that  ergotoxine  is  the  only  one  of  them  for  which  ergot  is  needed.  The  others 
are  much  more  easily  obtained  by  synthesis  in  the  laboratory,  and  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  the  ideal  preparation  is  one  containing  a  definite  quantity  of  pure 
ergotoxine  from  ergot,  with  the  amines  added  in  due  amount.  A  preparation 
containing  1  mgm.  of  ergotoxine  to  5  mgms.  of  "Tyramine"  and  0.05  mgms.  of 
"Ergamine"  has  given  highly  satisfactory  results  in  practice.  But  pending  more 
decisive  clinical  information  it  may  be  suggested  that  no  one  method  of  standard- 
ization can  yet  claim  exclusive  value  or  unquestioned  superiority,  whatever  be 
its  accuracy  in  determining  the  proportion  of  one  or  more  of  the  active  principles. 


THE  A.  PH.  A.  WOMEN'S  SECTION. 

At  one  time  in  the  early  history  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  soon  after  the  dawn  of  the 
organization,  and  long  before  the  day  of  women's  clubs,  the  members  gravely  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  women  at  annual  meetings.  It  was  at  the  time  when  Proc- 
ter and  Parrish  watched  the  destinies  of  the  Association.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  make  the  conventions  family  outings  and  the  practice  has  grown  until  now  the 
women  equal  the  men  in  number.  The  entertainment  program  is  made  up  with  a 
view  of  letting  the  men  attend  all  the  sessions  of  the  Association,  but  giving  the 
women  attention  while  the  men  are  at  work.  Somehow  many  of  the  members 
cannot  withstand  the  temptation  to  leave  business  and  scientific  sessions  behind 
and  join  the  women.  Perhaps  more  men  would  go  if  official  positions  did  not 
prevent.  It  is  now  proposed  to  form  an  A.  Pii.  A.  W.  S.  and  keep  the  women  busy 
while  the  men  are  at  work.  The  council  has  given  its  sanction  and  President  Day 
will  name  the  temporary  officers  and  committees.  This  organization  may  result 
in  a  program  of  entertainment  so  arranged  that  all  will  take  part  at  the  same  time. 
Some  have  advocated  a  post  convention  entertainment  with  the  president's  recep- 
tion Monday  night  as  the  only  deflection  during  the  week  of  meetings. — Meyer 
Bros.  Druggist. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  COMMITTEES  ON  THE 
U.  S.  P.  AND  NATIONAL  FORMULARY.* 


A  joint  session  of  the  committees  on  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National 
Formulary,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scientific  section,  held  as  a  tentative  section- 
meeting,  under  authorization  of  the  Council,  and  presided  over  by  L.  D.  Haven- 
hill,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  was  held  immediately  succeeding  the  third  session  of 
the  Scientific  Section  on  Thursday  afternoon,  August  22,  1912.  E.  Fullerton 
Cook,  of  Philadelphia,  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  Chair  made  some  brief  introductory  remarks  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
movement  which  had  resulted  in  this  joint  meeting. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  first  order  of  business  would  be  the  reading  of 
reports  of  the  committees  which  would  logically  report  to  a  section  of  this  kind. 
The  first  thing  on  the  program,  was  the  report  from  the  Chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Committee  of  Revision  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  Prof.  J.  P.  Remington,  but  as  he 
had  not  yet  arrived,  the  second  report  on  the  program  would  be  taken  up, 
namely,  that  of  the  Committee  on  National  Formulary,  which  would  be  pre- 
isented  by  Prof.  W.  L.  Scoville,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Prof.  C.  Lewis  Diehl. 

The  Chair  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  report  embodied  a  recommendation,  and 
the  next  paper  on  the  program,  "Points  of  Contact  Between  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N. 
F."  bore  directly  on  that  recommendation,  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  listen 
to  that  paper  before  taking  action,  and  he  would  call  on  the  author,  E.  Fullerton 
Cook,  of  Philadelphia,  to  present  it. 

The  Chair  said  the  papers  just  read  before  the  Section  were  open  for  discuss- 
ion. 

C.  E.  Vanderkleed  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  that  the  recommenda- 
tion contained  therein  be  approved  by  the  joint  meeting.  He  added  that  of 
course  it  was  understood  that  this  meeting  had  absolutely  no  control  over  the 
matter,  and  could  only  recommend. 

H.  V.  Arny,  in  seconding  this  motion,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Prof. 
Diehl,  Chairman  of  the  committee,  had  made  two  recommendations,  and  he  sup- 
posed Mr.  Vanderkleed's  motion  referred  to  the  one  which  recommended  deferr- 
ring  publication  of  the  National  Formulary  until  after  the  Pharmacopoeia  was 
published.  Mr.  Vanderkleed  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  said  this  was  given 
preference  in  the  report. 

Thereupon,  the  motion  to  receive  and  adopt  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 


*  Now  known  as  the  Section  on  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies, 
presented  at  this  session  will  be  printed  separately. 
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The  Chair  asked  if  there  were  any  remarks  upon  Mr.  Cook's  paper.  None  were 
offered,  and  the  paper  was  referred  to  take  the  usual  course. 

The  Chair  next  called  for  report  of  the  Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards,  as 
following  this  line  and  coming  naturally  in  this  connection. 

Prof.  Amy  suggested  that  Prof.  Remington  was  now  in  the  room,  and  it 
might  be  proper  here  to  take  up  the  first  order  of  business,  that  of  report  of  the 
Committee  on  U.  S.  P.  Revision. 

The  Chair  said  it  seemed  to  him  desirable,  as  long  as  the  session  had  the  work 
of  the  National  Formulary  Committee  under  advisement,  to  finish  up  that  sub- 
ject and  then  take  up  the  remainder  of  the  work.  However,  if  there  was  any  ob- 
jection to  that,  the  report  of  Prof.  Remington  might  be  presented  at  this  time. 

Prof.  Remington  said  he  was  "always  one  of  the  innocents,"  and  wanted  to 
know  what  the  authority  was  for  this  so-called  Section. 

The  chair  replied  that  this  matter  had  been  explained  before  Prof.  Remington 
came  into  the  room.  This  Session,  he  said,  was  the  result  of  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  Council  by  Ex-President  Oscar  Oldberg,  of  Chicago,  requesting 
that  something  be  done  towards  creating  a  Section  of  this  Association  which 
would  have  to  do  with  matters  relating  to  the  Committee  on  U.  S.  P.  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association.  This  session  had  been  authorized  by  the 
Council  as  a  tentative  proposition,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  would  be  deemed  advisable  to  organize  such  a  permanent  Section, 

Prof.  Remington  expressed  the  conviction  that  this  session  could  not  be  prop- 
erly or  legally  considered  as  that  of  a  Section  of  the  Association.  It  might  or 
might  not  be  desirable  to  have  another  Section ;  that  was  a  matter  for  thoughtful 
consideration.  As  he  personally  knew,  four  sessions  of  as  many  different 
branches  of  the  Association  were  going  on  at  this  very  time.  He  himself  had 
just  been  called  upon  to  appear  before  two  or  three  meetings  at  the  same  time. 
The  practical  question  was.  Where  were  the  members  going  to  find  the  time  to  at- 
tend a  multiplicity  of  Section  sessions? 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Francis,  as  to  whether  this  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  a  joint  session  of  the  Committees  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  with  the 
Scientific  Section,  instead  of  a  meeting  of  the  two  committees  named  as  a  separ- 
ate Section,  Mr.  Eldred  stated  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  General  Secre- 
tary that  a  joint  session  of  the  two  committees  with  the  Scientific  Section  had 
been  authorized,  to  determine  the  advisability  of  creating  a  Section,  and  the  two 
chairmen  had  been  advised  to  get  together  and  hold  such  a  joint  session  this  af- 
ternoon. 

Prof.  Remington  said  if  the  session  was  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Scientific  Section — a  sort  of  symposium  of  the  Pharmacopoeia — it  was  all 
right;  but  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  creating  a  separate  Section. 

The  Chair  concluded  the  discussion  by  stating  that  the  Council,  at  its  sixth 
session  last  night,  had  authorized  the  chairmen  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Committee  on 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary  to  hold  a  special  session — to  de- 
termine whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  create  the  proposed  Section  on  the  U. 
S.  P.  and  N.  F.  The  specific  purpose  in  view  was  to  consider  the  question  of 
forming  a  new  Section  to  deal  specifically  with  these  matters,  thus  relieving  the 
Section  on  Scientific  Papers  of  their  discussion. 
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The  Chair  stated  that,  without  objection,  the  session  would  now  proceed  to 
finish  up  the  subject  of  National  Formulary  work,  before  taking  up  the  question 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  called  on  Mr.  Cook  to  present  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Unofficial  Standards,  of  which  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Beringer  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Cook  said  that  he  would  not  read  the  entire  report,  as  it  was  very  volumi- 
nous, but  would  give  the  substance  of  its  leading  features.  The  report,  he  said, 
was  followed  by  a  monograph  on  each  of  the  forty-five  substances  treated  of. 

Dr.  Francis  suggested  that  Mr.  Cook  merely  read  the  titles  of  the  articles  up- 
on which  the  report  was  rendered,  and  the  Chair  stated  that  as  the  titles  were 
being  read,  if  anyone  present  had  any  particular  interest  in  the  monograph  on  a 
given  subject,  he  could  ask  to  have  it  read. 

Philip  Asher  moved  to  receive  the  report  as  read,  and  this  motion  was  second- 
ed by  Mr.  Scoville. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Francis  moved  to  amend  by  adding  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  particular  committee  be  referred  to  the  Council  for  action,  as 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Council  to  act  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Association.  This  recommendation,  he  said,  involved  the  appropriation  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money,  and  also  appointment  to  vacancies  on  this  committee. 

Prof.  Asher  indicated  his  acceptance  of  this  amendment. 

The  Chair  thereupon  put  the  vote  that  the  report  be  received  and  referred  to 
the  Council  for  its  action,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

The  Chair  said  this  disposed  of  the  subject  matter  in  hand — the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  National  Formulary  and  matters  related  thereto.  Referring  to 
Mr.  Cook's  paper,  he  said  there  had  been  appointed  a  harmonizing  committee  on 
U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.,  w'hich  he  had  no  doubt  would  remove  dissension  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  Chair  then  stated  that  this  brought  the  work  of  the  session  up  to  the  point 
where  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  matters  could  be  taken  up,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Remington  from  the  room  at  the  moment  he  would  ask  ]\Ir.  Eldred  to  take 
the  chair,  while  he  read  his  own  report  as  Chairman  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  committee. 

Prof.  Scoville  moved  to  receive  the  report  just  read  and  refer  it  for  publica- 
tion, and  this  motion  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Francis. 

Prof.  Remington,  who  had  returned  to  the  room,  said  he  was  sorry  that  Prof. 
Havenhill  did  not  make  this  report  to  the  Pharmacopoeial  Convention,  as  that 
was  the  place  for  it.  The  work  of  revision  was  now  perhaps  two-thirds  com- 
pleted, and  he  asked  if  it  was  proposed  that  the  Committee  of  Revision  should  be 
abolished  and  another  Convention  assembled,  to  carry  out  the  radical  changes  he 
advocated.  The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  did  not  make  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia.  It  was  a  delegate  convention  that  did  that,  and  its  mem- 
bers represented  various  bodies  throughout  the  country.  There  was  no  sound 
reason,  he  thought,  for  most  of  the  criticism  offered,  and  the  proposition  to  pub- 
lish the  Pharmacopoeia  in  three  volumes  was  an  unheard-of  thing  in  the  history 
of  Pharmacopoeias.  The  doctors  would  certainly  object  to  a  book  giving  the 
properties  of  various  remedies — a  book  on  therapeutics,  in  short.  The  Com- 
mitte  of  Revision  had  begun  its  work  two  years  ago,  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the 
Pharmacopoeial  Convention,  at  which  the  doctors  of  the  country  were  fully  rep- 
resented.   He  could  see  no  justification  in  this  proposition  to  bring  about  a  totally 
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new  plan  of  procedure  at  this  time — a  plan  which  was  perfectly  impossible  of  ac- 
complishment, and  one  which  could  serve  no  good  purpose.  If  it  was  intended 
merely  to  receive  the  report  and  publish  it  as  an  individual  expression  of  view,  he 
had  no  objection;  but  he  strongly  opposed  the  idea  that  it  should  carry  with  it 
anv  endorsement  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  as  touching  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

Mr.  Scoville  said  he  thought  ^Ir.  Remington  was  speaking  under  a  misappre- 
hension. This  was  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  on  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia, of  which  Mr.  Havenhill  was  chairman — a  report  to  the  Association. 
His  own  motion  was  simply  to  receive  the  report  and  refer  it  for  publication. 

Mr.  Francis  thought  that,  while  it  was  entirely  proper  to  receive  the  report  and 
refer  it  in  the  usual  way  to  the  Publication  Committee,  this  action  did  not  com- 
mit the  Society  to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Havenhill  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  criticizing  the  present  Pharmacopoe- 
ial  Revision  Committee.  He  realized  that  the  Convention  had  met  and  decided 
on  the  method  of  procedure  for  the  present  revision.  He  believed,  however,  the 
movement  should  be  begun  along  the  lines  pointed  out  in  his  paper. 

Mr.  \"anderkleed  asked  if  all  the  members  of  the  committee  had  signed  this  re- 
port. ]\Ir.  Havenhill  replied  that  it  was  entitled  the  report  of  the  Chairman,  and 
not  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  A'anderkleed,  said  that,  as  it  appeared  that  this  was  in  reality  a  paper  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  not  really  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  U. 
S.  P.  to  the  Association,  it  was  perfectly  proper  to  receive  it  just  as  any  other 
paper  was  received.  It  was  not  signed  by  the  committee,  and  was  not  a  report 
from  the  committee. 

i\Ir.  Arny  said  he  was  glad  Mr.  \'anderkleed  had  made  this  point  clear.  The 
report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Formulary,  he  said,  had  been  signed  by 
Chairman  Diehl  only,  but  the  report  had  been  gone  over  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  approved.  The  paper  under  discussion  should  be  considered 
simply  as  a  paper  contributed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  U.  S.  P. 

After  sohie  further  discussion  of  the  subject,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Sco- 
ville, Gordon,  Eldred,  Francis  and  Remington,  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Francis,  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Remington,  that  the  author  insert  a  statement  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  his  paper  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  report  from  the  committee  as  a 
whole,  the  Chairman  offered  this  as  embodying  his  individual  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, was  accepted  by  Mr.  Havenhill.  who  promised  to  correct  the  paper  accord- 
ingly. 

Thereupon,  Acting-Chairman  Eldred  put  the.  c}uestion  on  the  motion  to  re- 
ceive this  paper  and  refer  it  to  the  Publication  Committee,  with  the  modification 
suggested  by  Mr.  Francis,  and  it  was  carried. 

Chairman  Havenhill  resumed  the  chair,  and  called  on  Mr.  Remington  to  make 
report  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  He  expressed 
regret  that  this  session  could  not  have  been  opened  by  the  presentation  of  this  re- 
port by  Mr.  Remington,  because  of  his  absence  from  the  hall  at  the  time.  (See 
October.  1912,  Journal,  p.  1124.) 

Mr.  Remington,  discussing  his  report,  said  he  thought  that  the  most  far-reach- 
ing question   the  Committee   on  Revision  had  to    deal    with  was    the  question  of 
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patents.  The  doctors  in  the  Convention  did  not  understand  why  such  a  thing  as 
"aspirin,"  for  instance,  should  not  be  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  doctor  didn't 
know  anything  about  the  conditions — why  such  a  thing  as  he  used  every  day  was 
not  in  the  Pharmacopoeia;  and  he  wanted  to  throw  out  the  whole  book  because 
the  thing  he  used  every  day  was  not  in  there.  But  how  was  that  to  be  helped  ? 
Where  a  patent  had  expired  on. a  synthetic  or  controlled  product,  or  would  ex- 
pire within  the  year,  there  was  no  trouble  about  putting  it  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 
Indeed,  the  manufacturer  who  knew  that  his  patent  would  soon  run  out  was 
willing  enough  that  his  product  should  be  put  in.  But  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  have  an  official  test  for  such  a  thing  as  aspirin,  for  the  manufacturers  would 
not  allow  the  use  of  the  name;  and  if  the  doctor  prescribed  it  under  some  other 
name,  the  rnanufacturer  would  at  once  say  that  there  was  only  one  true  and  gen- 
uine aspirin,  which  was  yellow  in  color,  or  pink,  or  some  other  color — something 
not  found  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  And  in  doing  that  he  would  claim  that  he  was 
simply  defending  his  rights. 

Mr.  Becker  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  Pharmacopoeia  give  the  solubility  in 
oil  or  oil  base  of  many  chemicals  used.  A  good  example  was  biniodide  of  mer- 
cury in  oil.    The  Pharmacopoeia  gave  no  information  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Remington  said  that  the  committee  having  that  subject  in  charge  fully  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  this.  The  doctor,  however,  did  not  care  to  know 
whether  it  was  783.5  or  780  or  800,  as  long  as  he  could  get  some  idea  in  making 
his  preparation.  He  said  a  table  would  be  prepared  by  Atherton  Seidel,  which 
would  go  into  the  back  of  the  book  and  contain  the  exact  solubilities,  as  near  as 
it  was  possible  to  determine  them  from  the  best  available  sources.  The  idea  was 
to  give  information  suitable  for  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Asher  moved  that  the  report  be  received,  and  that  this  Section  express  its 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Remington  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presented 
his  report. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Messrs.  Scoville  and  Johnson  and  carried  unan- 
imously. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  next  thing  in  order  was  a  paper  contributed  by  J.  U. 
Lloyd.  It  would  be  remembered,  the  Chairman  stated,  that  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  Committee  on  U.  S.  P.  was  to  collect  statistics  regarding  the  frequency  of 
use  of  official  and  non-official  drugs  by  the  medical  profession  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Prof.  Lloyd  had  gone  into  this  question  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, with  a  remarkable  amount  of  energy,  as  was  his  custom  in  investigating 
any  subject.  (See  elsewhere  in  this  issue  for  Prof.  Lloyd's  paper.)  He  asked 
Secretary  Cook  to  give  a  summary  of  the  paper. 

Prof.  Remington  moved  to  receive  the  paper  and  refer  to  the  Publication 
Committee,  which  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Vanderkleed  and  carried. 

Prof.  Remington  here  stated  that  there  was  so  much  inquiry  at  the  present 
time  about  the  progress  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  that  he  would  like  to  have  the 
recommendation  of  this  session  that  permission  be  given  to  send  the  paper  he  had 
read  to  the  pharmaceutical  journals  throughout  the  country.  He  did  not  wish  to 
forestall  any  thing  that  should  properly  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association, 
but  it  would  be  some  time,  he  supposed,  before  that  came  out,  and  if  the  mem- 
bers here  believed  that  the  public   interest  would  be  served  by  giving  out  this  in- 
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formation,  he  did  not  suppose  it  would  do  any  great  harm  for  an  exception  to  be 
made  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Asher,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Remington,  stated  that  this  question  had  come  up 
in  the  Council  a  few  days  ago,  about  the  giving  of  the  President's  Address  and 
certain  reports  to  the  public  press,  and  the  publication  of  papers  was  left  en- 
tirely to  the  Journal.  So  the  only  recommendation  that  this  session  could  make 
would  be  to  the  Council. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Arny  moved  that  this  session  request  the  Council  of  the  As- 
sociation to  permit  the  release  of  this  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia  to  the  journals  other  than  the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.    This  motion  was  seconded  by  C.  E.  Mollet  and  carried. 

R.  H.  Needham,  of  Texas,  presented  his  paper  on  "Some  Practical  Suggestions 
for  Pharmacopoeial  Revision." 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Remington,  Asher,  Arny,  Clark  and  Mol- 
let, after  which  it  was  on  motion,  received  and  referred  to  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Chair  stated  that  there  were  three  or  four  papers  on  the  program.  As  it 
was  now  20  minutes  after  6  o'clock,  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the  ideas  of  the 
members  as  to  whether  an  adjourned  session  was  desirable. 

Mr.  Needham  thought  favorably  of  the  suggestion  of  having  an  adjourned 
session,  but  Mr.  Sayre  and  Mr.  Frazier  suggested  that  their  papers  might  be  read 
by  title,  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Remington  said  he  thought  Mr.  Sayre's  paper  should  be  read,  because  it 
was  vital  to  this  session.  Mr.  Sayre  then  presented  his  paper  entitled,  'A  Plea 
for  another  Section  in  the  A.  Ph.  A."     (See  October  Journal,  p.  1123.) 

Mr.  Mollet  moved  that  this  paper  be  received  to  take  the  usual  course,  but  Mr. 
Clark  suggested  that  as  any  proposition  to  create  a  new  Section  must  be  referred 
to  the  Council  of  the  Association,  this  paper  should  be  so  referred. 

Mr.  Vanderkleed  thought  the  only  objection  to  carrying  out  most  of  the  sug- 
gestions set  forth  in  this  paper  was  the  fact  that  the  Association  did  not  have  a 
meeting  which  lasted  two  weeks,  instead  of  one.  The  work  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
and  National  Formulary  was  exceedingly  important,  but  he  thought  it  might  be 
possible  to  arrange  a  symposium  on  the  subject  in  the  Section  on  Scientific 
Papers.    He  saw  no  necessity  of  making  a  separate  Section. 

Mr.  Sayre  said  he  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  that  existed.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, that  a  paper  of  this  kind  should  be  before  the  Association  for  the  things  he 
wanted  to  convey ;  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  it  referred  to  the  Council.  In 
his  report  last  year  on  Drug  Reform,  the  one  point  he  made  was  that  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  should  be  made  a  clearing-house  for  drug  chem- 
ists, and  he  believed  here  was  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Mollet  thereupon  amended  his  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  paper  be  ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Cook  said  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  purpose  that  Mr. 
Oldberg  had  in  mind  in  suggesting  the  formation  of  a  new  Section  was  to  re- 
lieve the  Scientific  Section,  by  gathering  together  each  year  all  the  papers  on  the 
subject  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Gordon  said   that  one  idea  in  the  creation  of  the  new  Section   was 
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that  the  Scientific  Section  now  had  as  much  work  as  it  could  handle — in  fact, 
more;  and  if  a  new  Section  were  created,  it  would  have  a  certain  prestige.  The 
members  would  contribute  papers  to  the  Section,  and  if  only  a  few  members 
were  present,  still,  it  would  be  a  Section  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  papers  presented  before  it  would  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings 
and  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Remington  said  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
but  he  thought  with  the  Chairman  it  was  the  duty  of  this  meeting  to  express  itself 
on  the  proposition  as  to  whether  this  should  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Section 
on  Scientific  Papers,  or  whether  an  independent  Section  should  be  created.  Per- 
sonally, he  preferred  that  it  should  be  a  Section — particularly  since  he  had  noted 
the  interest  shown  by  the  members,  heard  the  papers  read  and  seen  the  results  of 
this  session.  Papers  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  had  been  submitted  of  a  character 
which  had  never  been  seen  before.  He  thought  it  time  that  everyone  should  be 
heard  on  matters  so  vital  as  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  National  Formulary.  The 
only  objection  was  the  one  which  had  already  been  mentioned,  that  of  having  too 
many  Sections,  and  having  so  many  simultaneous  sessions.  This  could  not  be 
helped,  unfortunately,  and  the  point  was  to  arrange  the  Section  sessions  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other.  The  proper  thing,  of  course,  would  be 
to  extend  the  meeting  to  ten  days,  instead  of  a  week,  but  this  would  not  be  popu- 
lar with  the  rank  and  file.  This  question  of  extension  of  time,  however,  was  one 
that  the  Association  must  face  in  the  near  future. 

For  the  sake  of  bringing  the  question  to  a  vote,  he  would  move  "that  this  Sec- 
tion session  recommend  to  the  Council  the  creation  of  a  Section  upon  U.  S.  Phar- 
macopoeia and  National  Formulary." 

Prof.  Sayre  said  he  was  somewhat  particular  as  to  the  choice  of  a  name  for  the 
proposed  Section.  He  suggested  "Formulary  and  Drug  Standards,"  as  that 
would  include  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  He  was  in  favor  of  a  broad  policy,  that 
would  popularize  the  work  and  make  it  helpful  to  the  physicians  and  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Mr.  Remington  feared  that  if  the  question  was  complicated  it  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  pass  before  the  Council.  He  doubted  the  w'isdom  of  complicating  it  by 
introducing  all  formulas.  These  were  now  taken  care  of  by  the  Practical  Phar- 
macy and  Dispensing  Section.  He  w^as  in  favor  of  limiting  it  to  a  Section  on  U. 
S.  P.  and  National  Formulary. 

Mr.  Eldred  favored  Mr.  Remington's  view  of  the  matter.  He  thought  if  it 
was  made  a  general  Section  the  members  would  never  know  where  papers  were 
to  go.  He  had  changed  his  mind  two  or  three  times  on  this  proposition,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  now  that  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  separate  Section,  provided  it 
was  understood  that  the  Section  on  Scientific  Papers  and  the  Section  on  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.  should  not  hold  simultaneous  sessions. 

Mr.  Clark  said  he  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  present  session  was  just  ten- 
tative, and  that  the  members  would  be  called  upon  to  make  a  recommendation. 
He  heartily  favored  the  formation  of  this  separate  Section.  He  asked  how  it 
would  do  for  this  session  to  recommend  to  the  Council  the  formation  of  a  Section 
on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.,  referring  Mr.  Sayre's  paper  to  the  Council  at  the  same 
time. 
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Mr.  Sayre  said  this  was  satisfactory,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  But  the 
words  "United  States"  did  not  include  the  Homoeopathic  or  other  Pharmacopoe- 
ias. 

Mr.  Gordin  suggested  the  title  "Section  on  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies," 
and  Mr.  Sayre  agreed. 

Mr.  Remington  suggested  that  Mr.  Gordon  make  his  motion  as  simple  and  as 
plain  as  possible. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Gordon  put  his  motion  in  this  form :  That  this  session  accept 
Mr.  Sayre's  paper  and  refer  it  to  the  Council,  with  the  recommendation  that  a 
new  Section  on  Pharmacopoeias  and  Formularies  be  established  in  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  motion  as  stated  was  then  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

The  Chair  said  there  was  one  other  question  to  bring  up,  namely,  that  of  of- 
ficers for  the  new  Section  in  the  event  of  favorable  action  by  the  Council.  He 
asked  if  it  was  the  sense  of  the  members  that  they  should  elect  a  chairman,  vice- 
chairman  and  secretary,  or  whether  they  considered  that  it  was  better  to  leave 
such  appointments  to  the  Council. 

Mr.  Needham  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  members  now  present,  who  had 
taken  such  an  interest  in  the  proposed  Section,  were  the  ones  to  elect  its  officers. 

Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  Council  should  be  empowered  to 
appoint  the  officers  of  the  proposed  Section  for  the  next  year,  in  case  it  acted 
favorably  on  the  recommendation. 

■  Mr.  Remington  said  inasmuch  as  this  was  not  yet  a  Section,  he  could  not  see 
how  it  could  elect  officers ;  therefore,  it  seemed  plain  to  him  that  the  Council 
should  be  asked  to  designate  the  first  officers  of  the  Section.  He  therefore  moved 
that  the  Council  be  requested  to  designate  the  officers  of  the  Section  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  if  it  approved  of  the  formation  of  such  Section. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Sayre  and  carried. 

The  Chair  stated  he  still  had  in  his  hands  some  papers  which  had  not  been  pre- 
sented, and  he  would  entertain  a  motion  that  these  be  read  by  title  and  referred  to 
the  Publication  Committee.     On  motion  of  Mr.  Frazier,  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  first  of  these  papers  was  entitled,  "Does  the  Medical 
Profession  Read  the  United  State  Pharmacopoeia? — by  H.  L.  Chambers,  M.  D. 
This  was  a  paper  submitted  by  a  practicing  physician,  and  contained  some  valu- 
able information.  Doctor  Chambers,  however,  was  not  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  some  special  action  would  probably  be  necessary  in  regard  to  his  paper. 

^Ir.  Remington  suggested  that  this  paper  might  be  included  with  the  rest,  and 
let  the  Publication  Committee  settle  the  question  of  its  acceptance  for  publication, 
and  the  Chair  stated  that,  without  objection,  this  would  be  done. 

The  Chair  then  read  by  their  titles  the  following:  "To  A\'hat  Extent  Shall 
Powdered  Drugs  be  Recognized  in  the  Ninth  Revision  of  the  U.  S.  P?"  by  C.  M. 
Sterling.  "Getting  Ready  for  the  1920  Pharmacopoeia,"  by  Wm.  Mittlebach. 
"The  U.  S.  P.  as  a  Stepping  Stone  to  Higher  Ideals,"  by  W.  J.  Frazier.  "Sugges- 
tions Relative  to  Standards  and  Methods  of  Analysis,"  by  L.  F.  Kebler.  "The  U. 
S.  P.  in  a  Retail  Pharmacy,"  by  \\'.  H.  Varnum. 

This  concluded  the  session  of  the  tentative  Section  on  Pharmacopoeias  and 
Formularies,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Needham  the  session  adjourned. 
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VEGETABLE  DRUGS  EMPLOYED  BY  AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS.* 


JOHN  URI  LLOYD,  PHAR.   M. 


Part  I — Selection  by  Physicians  Other  than  Eclectic. 

During  the  past  year  it  became  the  pleasurable  duty  as  well  as  opportunity  of 
this  writer,  to  make  an  historical  study  of  both  the  beginnings  and  the  records  of 
the  various  vegetable  remedies  of  the  Pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  issued  as  a  140  page  Bulletin  of  the  Lloyd  Library,  under  the  title,  "History 
of  the  Vegetable  Drugs  of  the  Pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States." 

Came  then  a  question  as  to  the  relationship  that  existed  between  the  various 
vegetable  drugs  official  in  the  Pharmacopeia,  as  contrasted  with  vegetable  reme- 


FIGURE  -  I 

dies  not  thus  recognized,  and  the  extent  to  which  remedies  introduced  by  the 
Eclectic  school  of  medicine,  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  the  Eclectic  practice,  were 
employed  by  physicians  of  other  schools.  This  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  list  of 
drugs,  embodying  the  principal  remedies  employed  by  the  Eclectic  school  of 
medicine  as  well  as  those  official.  This  was  distributed  to  a  number  of  physicians 
of  schools  other  than  Eclectic,  all  of  whom  were  known  to  use  vegetable  remedies, 
and  all  of  whom  were  graduates  of  colleges  of  recognized  professional  standing. 

The  reports  received  from  these  physicians  were  of  exceeding  interest,  and 
furnished  exceptional  opportunity  for  comparative  study  of  the  remedies  em- 
ployed. The  summary  made  from  these  reports  is  as  follows,  the  accompanying 
diagram  graphically  illustrating  the  same,  Fig.  L 

This  diagram  portrays  in  graphic  form  the  comparative  values  of  the  remedies 


'The  author  expresses  his  thanks  to  the  house  of  Lloyd  Brothers  for  permission  to  sum- 
marize the  first  two  reports  from  their  researches,  as  well  as  for  their  financial  contribution, 
to  the  expensive  general  study  (No.  3)  herewith  presented. 
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named  by  the  physicians  contributing  to  this  report.  This  figure,  as  well  as 
Figure  II  (p.  1231),  and  III  (p.  1236),  is  the  device  of  Everett  I.  Yowell,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  He  describes 
the  construction  of  the  shell  as  follows: 

"The  graphical  representation  of  data  is  made,  usually,  either  by  straight  lines  of  length 
proportional  to  the  several  given  quantities,  or  by  surfaces  similarly  proportional.  The  rec- 
tangle and  circle  are  of  frequent  use,  but  are  not  available  where  many  quantities  are  to  be 
represented,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  separate  figures.  In  a  case  like  this,  a  circle, 
for  instance,  may  be  divided  into  a  set  of  sectors  to  represent  the  quantities,  by  making  the 
central  angles  proportional  to  the  quantities.  This  method  is  objectionable,  if  there  is  much 
disparity  in  the  size  of  the  several  quantities,  as  in  the  present  case;  for  the  circle  would  have 
to  be  of  enormous  size  to  represent  clearly  the  smaller  quantities.  The  objection  may  be  met 
by  making  a  new  figure,  based  on  the  circle;  the  central  angles  of  the  sectors  are  equal,  but  the 
lengths  of  the  radii  vary.  Such  sectorial  areas  are  represented  by  numbers  whose  square 
roots  represent  the  radii,  enabling  us  to  use  a  set  of  numbers  for  radii,  much  smaller  than  the 
given  set.  The  bounding  areas  are  not  now  continuous ;  this  is  remedied  by  replacing  each 
arc  by  an  inclined  line,  through  its  middle  point,  so  drawn  that  consecutive  ones  meet  on  the 
radius  common  to  two  sectors.  Thus  we  form  a  conch  (shell)  that  expands  as  it  curls,  each 
partition  of  which  represents  one  of  our  quantities.  The  center  has  been  cut  out  of  the  pres- 
ent illustration  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  the  meeting  radii;  the  original  numbers  were  in- 
creased by  the  proper  amount  (one  in  this  case)  to  allow  for  this. — Everett  I.  Yowell,  Ph.  D 

Table  No.  I. 
(Selecting  of  remedies  by  physicians,  none  of  whom  were  Eclectic.) 

1.  Echinacea  was  named  by  148  physicians. 

2.  Aconite  was  named  by  108  physicians. 

3.  Macrotys  (Cimicifuga)  was  named  by  96  physicians. 

4.  Bryonia  was  named  by  91  physicians. 

5.  Gelsemium  was  named  by  89  phyiscians. 

6.  Pulsatilla  was  named  by  60  physicians. 

7.  Veratrum  was  named  by  57  physicians. 

8.  Belladonna  was  named  by  55  physicians. 

9.  Cactus  was  named  by  54  physicians. 

10.  Apocynum  and  Chionanthus  were  each  named  by  51  physicians. 

11.  Thuja  was  named  by  49  physicians. 

12.  Nux  Vomica  was  named  by  45  physicians. 

13.  Phytolacca  was  named  by  39  physicians. 

14.  Digitalis  was  named  by  37  physicians. 

15.  Hydrastis  was  named  by  36  physicians. 

16.  Lobelia  was  named  by  34  physicians. 

17.  Dioscorea  was  named  by  30  physicians. 

18.  Ipecac  was  named  by  28  physicians. 

19.  Rhus  Tox  was  named  by  27  physicians. 

20.  Baptisia  was  named  by  25  physicians. 

21.  Collinsonia  and  Crataegus  were  each  named  by  23  physicians. 

22.  Asclepias  was  named  by  21  physicians. 

23.  Apis  was  named  by  19  physicians. 

24.  Passiflora  was  named  by  17  physicians. 

25.  Cannabis,  Viburnum  and  Hyoscyamus  were  each  named  by  14  physicians. 

26.  Iris  was  named  by  13  physicians. 

27.  Caulophyllum  and  Staphisagria  by  11  physicians. 

28.  Scutellaria,    Podophyllum,    Eryngium,    Mangifera   and    Helonias    were   each   named   by 

9  physicians. 

29.  Colchicum,  Colocynth,  Sticta  and  Jaborandi  were  each  named  by  8  physicians. 

30.  Sanguinaria,    Ignatia,    Berberis   aq.,   Mitchella,   Salix   Nigra   Aments   and   Strophanthus 

were  each  named  by  7  physicians. 

31.  Chelidonium  and  Drosera  were  each  named  by  6  physicians. 

32.  Calendula,  Ergot,  Eupatorium,  Grindelia,  Matricaria  and  Tiger  Lily  were  each  named 

by  5  physicians. 

33.  Adonis,   Aletris,   Black  Haw    (Viburnum   prunifoUum),   Cantharides,   Cypripedium   and 

Leptandra  were  each  named  by  4  physicians. 

34.  Aesculus,  Arnjca,  Asthma  weed   (Euphorbia  piluftfera),  Avena,  Cascara,  Conium,  Ela- 

terium,  Erigeron,  Euphorbia,  Euphrasia,  Lycopus,  Sambucus,  Saw  Palmetto,  Solanum 
and  Valerian  were  each  named  by  3  physicians. 
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35. 


36. 


Achillea,  Amygdalus,  Ampelopsis,  Aralia,  Capsella,  Catalpa,  Coca,  Dulcamara,  Euca- 
lyptus, Euonymus,  Gravel  Root  (Euptaorium  purpureitm).  Hamamelis,  Pinus  Can., 
Senecio,   Stillingia  and  Xanthoxylum,  were  each  named  by  2  physicians. 

Chelone  glabra,  Cinnamon,  Convallaria,  Anthemis,  Cubeba,  Equisetum,  Fragrant  Su- 
mach lEupatorinm  aromaticum),  Fucus,  Gentian,  Gossypium,  Hydrangea,  Lupulin, 
Matico,  Melilotus,  Oenanthe  crocata,  Oxydendron,  Piper  Methysticum,  Plantago, 
Polymnia,  Prunus,  Quercus,  Rheum,  Senna,  Serpentaria  and  Taraxacum  were  each 
named  by  1  physician. 


37.     None  of  the  following  were  named  by  any  physician : 


Actaee  alba, 
Agrimonia, 
Ailanthus, 
Alnus, 
Ambrosia, 
American  Hemp 
(Can.  sat.), 
Barosma, 
Boletus, 

Cactus  Flowers, 
Ceanothus, 
Chimaphila, 
Cinchona, 
Cnicus, 
Coffea, 
Columbo, 
Cornus, 
Corydalis, 
Damiana, 
Epigsea, 
Epilobium, 
Frasera, 
Fraxinus, 
Galium, 


Gaultheria, 

Guaiacum, 

Guarana, 

Helleborus, 

Hepatica, 

Horse  Chestnut, 

Humulus, 

Inula, 

Jacaranda, 

Jalap, 

Juglans, 

Kalmia, 

Kamala, 

Lappa, 

Lycopodium, 

Marrubium, 

Myrica, 

Nepeta, 

Panax, 

Penthorum, 

Physostigma, 

Polemonium, 

Polystrichum, 

Polygonatum, 


Polygonum, 

Prunella, 

Ptelea, 

Rhamnus  Calif., 

Rubus, 

Rumex, 

S'arracenia, 

Senega, 

Spikenard, 

Spotted  Spurge, 

Stigmata  Maydis, 

Stramonium, 

Swamp  Milkweed, 

Tri  folium, 

Triticum, 

Urtica, 

Ustilago, 

Verbascum, 

White   Snakeroot, 

Xanthium    Spinosum, 

Yerba  Santa, 

Zingiber. 


Comments  on  Table  No.  I. 

The  diagram  accompanying  (Fig.  1)  presents  at  a  glance  the  comparative 
importance,  in  their  estimation,  of  the  remedies  named  by  the  physicians  taking 
part  in  this  discussion.  Scattered  throughout  the  Hst  arc  to  be  found  drugs  both 
official  and  non-official,  in  unexpected  positions.  For  example.  Echinacea,  a  non- 
official  drug,  heads  the  list,  being  named  by  148  physicians,  whilst  in  section  36, 
out  of  25  drugs  named  by  only  one  physician,  14  are  official  This  last  class 
embraces  the  old  standards  Prunus,  Rhubarb,  Senna.  Serpentaria,  Cubeba,  Gen- 
tian, Cinnamon  and  Taraxacum.  In  like  manner,  in  the  thirty-fifth  section  (next 
to  the  last)  Coca  appears  in  company  with  such  seemingly  unimportant  drugs  as 
Gravel  Root  (Eupatorium  purpureiim)  and  Lycopus. 

These  facts  lead  one  to  ponder  over  the  mighty  problem  that  confronts  Phar- 
macopoeial  Revision  Committees,  whose  aim  it  is  to  serve  the  professions  of  med- 
icine and  pharmacy  in  the  selecting  of  the  remedial  agents  that  shall  be  added  to 
or  discarded  from  the  Pharmacopoeia.  In  this  connection  it  is  evident,  from 
other  considerations  than  the  data  embraced  in  this  one  summary,  that  many 
drugs  need  be  considered  from  several  angles.  For  example,  Cinnamon  (No.  35) 
is  very  important,  for  it  is  not  only  used  enormously  in  culinary  directions,  but 
yields  a  popular  oil,  which  is  also  a  flavor  of  merit.  Oil  of  Cubebs  is  also  largely 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  drug  itself.  Cocaine  is  enormously  used  by  phy- 
sicians who  do  not  use  Coca  as  a  whole,  whilst  special  preparations,  such  as  the 
bitterless  tincture  of  Cascara,  are  favorite  forms  of  the  thus  much  employed 
Rhamnus  purshiana.     Enormous  amounts  of  Senna,  Buchu.  Gentian  and  other 
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old  favorites,  are  employed  by  makers  of  popular  medicines,  even  though  now 
comparatively  neglected  by  prescribing  physicians.  Drugs  such  as  Epilobium, 
Nepeta  and  Triticum  are  very  properly  preferred  in  decoction  and  infusion.  Such 
remedies  as  these  must,  therefore,  be  considered  by  reason  of  their  respective 
merits  and  special  uses. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  many  drugs,  once  supreme,  are  now  obsolete,  except- 
ing as  lingering  relics  of  Pharmacopoeial  inheritance.  Indeed,  some  cumberers  of 
the  Pharmacopreia  have  been  professionally  neglected,  almost  from  the  traditional 
European  past,  whilst  many  remedies  much  used  at  the  present  date  arc  conspicu- 
ous by  reason  of  their  absence  from  the  Pharmacopceia. 

Among  the  striking  surprises  of  Table  No.  I  is  the  great  proportion  of  official 
drugs  that  are  scarcel\-  noticed  at  all,  as  shown  by  the  fact,  already  stated,  that 


out  of  twenty-five  well-known  drugs  in  the  last  class  (No.  36)  fourteen  were 
official.  Not  less  interesting,  in  this  connection,  is  the  fact  that  out  of  seventy 
drugs  entirely  ignored  by  every  physician  (No.  2)7)  eighteen  are  yet  official  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  some  of  them  being  very  ancient  Pharmacopoeial  stand-bys. 
A  few  of  the  causes  for  this  condition  have  been  mentioned,  and  others  are 
recorded  in  Part  Three  of  this  paper. 


Part  II. — Selection  of  Remedies  by  Eclectic  Physicians. 

Since  the  opinion  of  no  Eclectic  physician  was  voiced  in  Table  No.  I,  and  since 
in  the  practice  of  Eclectic  physicians  many  plant  preparations  and  botanical  drugs 
unrecognized  in  the  U.  S.  P.  have,  for  many  decades,  predominated,  arose  now 
the  question  as  to  how  physicians  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  medicine  would  report 
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upon  the  same  list  of  remedies.  This  led  to  the  distribution  among  a  like  num- 
ber of  Eclectic  physicians  of  the  list  that  had  previously  been  sent  to  physicians 
of  other  schools,  with  the  request  that  the  remedies  be  by  them  marked,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  and  use.  The  reports  received  from  these  Eclectic 
physicians  were  of  increasing  interest,  especially  when  contrasted  with  those  pre- 
viously received  from  physicians  of  other  schools,  and  as  regards  the  similarity  of 
the  selection,  there  being  a  marked  resemblance  between  the  two  classes,  as 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  summing  up  made  by  us  at  that  time : 

"For  the  graphic  illustration  showing  the  relative  importance  of  the  vegetable 
remedies  as  used  by  physicians  of  the  Eclectic  school,  see  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram. (Fig.  No.  11.)^  The  table  following  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  com- 
parative importance  of  each  drug,  as  named  by  the  physicians  of  the  Eclectic 
school,  and  also  by  physicians  of  schools  other  than  Eclectic." 


Table  No.  II. 
Rank  as 
named  by 

Eclectic 
physicians 

1  Gelsemium   named  by  105  Eclect 

2  Aconite   named  by  96  Eclect 

3  Bryonia  named  by  91  Eclect 

4  Macrotys   named  by  90  Eclect 

5  Echinacea  named  by  86  Eclect 

6  Belladonna    named  by  69  Eclect 

7  Veratrum    named  by  68  Eclect 

8  Nux    Vomica named  by  66  Eclect 

9  Phytolacca    named  by  59  Eclect 

10  Lobelia   named  by  58  Eclect 

11  Pulsatilla    named  by  57  Eclect 

12  Cactus    named  by  49  Eclect 

13  Ipecac    named  by  47  Eclect 

^ .  I  Apocynum    named  by  41  Eclect 

(  Chionanthus  named  by  41  Eclect 

15  Rhus  Tox named  by  29  Eclect 

16  Dioscorea   named  by  25  Eclect 

17  Hydrastis    named  by  23  Eclect 

18  Podophyllum  named  by  16  Eclect 

19  Asclepias    named  by  15  Eclect 

g-  ^  Collinsonia    named  by  14  Eclect 

I  Thuja  named  by  14  Eclect 

21  Apis   nained  by  13  Eclect 

22  Ergot  named  by  12  Eclect 

23  Passiflora    named  by  11  Eclect 

IBaptisia    named  by  10  Eclect 

Virburnum    (opulus).. named  by  10  Eclect 

Digitalis    named  by  10  Eclect 

25  Crataegus   named  by  9  Eclect 

26  Jaborandi    named  by  8  Eclect 

r  Avena    named  by  7  Eclect 

g^J   Colocynth    named  by  7  Eclect 

I   Ervngium    named  by  7  Eclect 

L  Sanguimaria    named  by  7  Eclect 

28     Black  Haw named  by  6  Eclect 


physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians, 
physicians. 

c  physicians, 
c  physicians. 

c  physicians, 
c  physicians, 
c  physicians, 
c  physicians, 
c  physicians. 

c  physicians, 
c  physicians. 

c  physicians, 
c  physicians, 
c  physicians. 

c  physicians, 
c  physicians, 
c  physicians. 

c  physicians, 
c  physicians. 

c  physicians, 
c  physicians, 
c  physicians, 
c  physicians, 
c  physicians. 


Rank  in  Table 

No.  I,  by 

physicians  other 

than  Eclectic. 

5 

2 

4 

3 

1 

8 

7 

12 

13 

16 

7 

9 

18 

10 
10 

19 
17 
15 
28 
22 

21 

11 

23 
32 
24 

20 
33 
14 

21 
£9 

34 
29 
28 
30 
33 


'For  explanation  of  diagram,  see  page  1229. 
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Table  No.  II. — Continued. 


r  Caulophyllum    named  by  5  Eclect 

^-J  Iris   named  by  5  Eclect 

1  Stillingia    named  by  5  Eclect 

L  Tiger  Lily named  by  5  Eclect 

'  Berberis  named  by  4  Eclect 

Cannabis    named  by  4  Eclect 

J  Helonias    named  by  4  Eclect 

30^   Drosera    named  by  4  Eclect 

Matricaria  named  by  4  Eclect 

^  Senecio    named  by  4  Eclect 

Convallaria    named  by  3  Eclect 

Fragrant  Sumach named  by  3  Eclect 

Gossypium    named  by  3  Eclect 

Hydrangea    named  by  3  Eclect 

IMangifera  Tiamed  by  3  Eclect 

31 1   Rumex   named  by  3  Eclect 

Salix  Nigra named  by  3  Eclect 

Scutellaria named  by  3  Eclect 

Strophanthus    named  by  3  Eclect 

.  Xanthoxylum   named  by  3  Eclect: 

Agrimonia named  by  2  Eclect 

Aletris named  by  2  Eclect 

Cascara   named  by  2  Eclect 

Chelidonium  named  by  2  Eclect 

Cinnamon    named  by  2  Eclect 

32 J  Euphrasia    named  by  2  Eclect 

Gravel   Root named  by  2  Eclect 

Grindelia    named  by  2  Eclect 

Ignatia    named  by  2  Eclect 

Leptandra    named  by  2  Eclect 

Plantago   named  by  2  Eclect 

Triticum    named  by  2  Eclect 

CAilanthus    named  by  1  Eclect 

Amygdalus    named  by  1  Eclect 

Anthemis    named  by  1  Eclect 

Calendula    named  by  1  Eclect 

Capsella    named  by  1  Eclect 

Chimaphila    named  by  1  Eclect 

Colchicum   named  by  1  Eclect 

Cypripedium  named  by  1  Eclect 

Epigaea   named  by  1  Eclect 

Eauisetum   named  by  1  Eclect 

Eucalyptus   named  by  1  Eclect 

Euonymus   named  by  1  Eclect 

Euphorbia   named  by  1  Eclect 

Fucus    named  by  1  Eclect 

Gentian    named  by  1  Eclect 

Geranium   named  by  1  Eclect 

33J  Hammelis    named  by  1  Eclect 

Inula    named  by  1  Eclect 

Marrubium   named  by  1  Eclect 

Melilotus    named  by  1  Eclect 

Oenanthe    named  by  1  Eclect 

Oxydendron   named  by  1  Eclect 

Panax named  by  1  Eclect 

Physostigma named  by  1  Eclect 

Polymnia  named  by  1  Eclect 

Ptelia  named  by  1  Eclect 

Rhamnus  Cal named  by  1  Eclect 

Staphisagria   named  by  1  Eclect 

Sticta  named  by  1  Eclect 

Stramonium    named  by  1  Eclect 

Taraxacum    named  by  1  Eclect 

.  Zingiber  named  by  1  Eclect 


c  phys 
c  phys 
c  phys 
c  phys 

phys 

phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 

phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 

phvs 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 

phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
piiys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
nhys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys 
phys: 


ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 

ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 

ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 

ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 
ans. . 


an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
an. 
aan. 


27 
26 
35 
32 

30 
25 
28 
31 
32 
35 

36 
36 
36 
36 
28 
(unnamed) 
30 
23 
30 
35 

(unnamed) 

33 

34 

31 

36 

34 

35 

32 

30 

33 

33 
(unnamed) 

(unnamed) 

35 

36 

32 

35 
(unnamed) 

29 

33 
(unnamed) 

36 

35 

35 

34 

36 

36 
(unnamed) 

35 
(unnamed) 
(unnamed) 

36 

36 

36 
(unnamed) 
(unnamed) 

36 
(unnamed) 
(unnamed) 

27 

29 
(unnamed) 

36 
{unnamed) 
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Comments  on  Table  A^o.  II. 

Comparison  of  the  list  of  remedies  as  employed  by  Eclectic  physicians,  with  the  selection 
made  by  physicians  of  schools  other  than  Eclectic. 

Comparing  the  remedies  selected  by  physicians  of  the  Eclectic  school  with  those 
presented  in  Table  No.  I,  compiled  from  reports  of  physicians  of  schools  other 
than  Eclectic,  we  find  as  a  rule  a  striking  similarity  in  the  remedies  selected.  The 
main  remedies,  as  given  in  the  first  part  of  each  list  (compare  the  ranking  num- 
bers, given  in  the  first  and  last  columns  of  Table  No.  11)  are  substantially  the 
same,  and  the  remedies  named  in  one  list  are,  as  a  rule,  included  in  the  other, 
although  the  position  varies  somewhat.  Aconite  stands  second  in  each  list,  while 
Bryonia  and  Macrotys  change  places,  each  being  third  in  one  list  and  fourth  in 
the  other.  Gelsemium  and  Echinacea  also  change  places  in  the  two  lists,  Gelse- 
mium  heading  the  list  of  remedies  named  by  the  Eclectic  physicians,  and  holding 
fifth  place  in  the  list  of  physicians  other  than  Eclectic.  Exactly  the  reverse  is 
true  of  Echinacea,  which  -heads  tJie  list  of  remedies  named  by  physicians  other 
than  Eclectic,  while  it  stands  fifth  in  rank  as  named  by  Eclectic  physicians.  This 
fact  is  especially  interesting  when  we  consider  that  Echinacea  was  introduced  to 
the  profession  by  Eclectic  physicians,  was  long  employed  and  highly  valued  by 
them  alone,  and  is  still,  by  the  general  profession,  credited  as  being  an  "Eclectic 
remedy."  In  other  directions,  marked  deviations  occur.  Eor  example,  Podo- 
phyllum, which  stands  eighteenth  in  the  Eclectic  list,  falls  to  28  in  the  list  of  phy- 
sicians other  than  Eclectic,  while  Digitalis,  No.  24  in  the  Eclectic  list,  ranks  as 
No.  14  in  the  other  list.  The  low  rank  given  to  Digitalis  by  Eclectic  physicians  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Eclectic  school  of  medicine  has  made  exceptional 
studies  of  more  kindly  remedies  for  heart  control  than  the  energetic  Digitalis. 
Among  the  features  that  will  be  surprisingly  interesting  is  the  fact  that  Hydrastis 
stands  No.  17  in  the  Eclectic  list,  and  No.  15  in  the  companion  list,  although 
Hydrastis  has  for  seventy-five  years  been  a  recognized  "Eclectic  remedy." 

Remarkable  and  very  interesting  comparisons  between  these  two  lists  may  be 
made  in  many  directions.  For  example,  Pulsatilla,  a  drug  introduced  by  the 
Homeopathic  profession,  and  next  popular  in  the  Eclectic  school,  stands  No.  11 
in  the  Eclectic  list  and  No.  7  in  that  of  physicians  of  schools  other  than  Eclectic. 
Cactus,  another  presumably  Eclectic  favorite,  stands  No.  12  in  the  Eclectic  list 
and  No.  9  in  the  companion  list.  However,  comparative  studies  such  as  these  can 
be  made  by  whoever  is  interested  in  this  direction,  and  no  doubt  many  will  ex- 
amine the  two  lists  here  given  with  much  interest. 

The  two  studies,  a  brief  resume  of  which  is  here  given,  indicate  that  the  prac- 
ticing physicians  of  America  now  freely  employ  any  remedial  agent  that  appeals 
to  them  as  being  useful,  i-egardless  of  either  its  origin,  or  the  school  affiliations  of 
its  introducers.  Remedies  introduced  by  the  Eclectic  profession  during  its  sev- 
enty-five years'  existence  are  now  found  in  all  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  world, 
and  are  as  freely  employed  by  physicians  of  other  schools  as  by  Eclectics.  Indeed, 
as  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  lists  herein  presented,  many  old-time  Phar- 
macopoeial  drugs  have  been  abandoned  by  their  former  friends,  and  replaced  by 
the  newer  Eclectic  discoveries.  As  examples  of  such  we  would  mention  Rumex, 
Triticum  and  Zingiber,  that  were  completely  ignored  by  physicians  of  schools 
other  than  Eclectic,  although  these  drugs  have  had  Pharmacopoeial  records  for  all 
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time,  and  still  hold  a  place  among  the  official  remedies  named  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  1900. 

Part  III. 

Came  finally  a  more  cosmopolitan  question,  namely,  whether  either  of  the  lists 
herein  presented  was  fairly  representative  of  the  consumption  of  vegetable  reme- 
dies by  the  entire  body  of  general  practitioners  of  the  American  medical  profes- 
sion. Having  become  thus  involved  in  the  study  of  this  problem,  the  writer  con- 
cluded that  the  question  could  be  fairly  answered  only  through  the  summarizing 
of  reports  from  many  thousands  of  physicians,  scattered  over  the  entire  United 
States,  and  embracing  all  vegetable  drugs  of  any  importance  whatever.  Accord- 
ingly, a  new  list  was  made  of  vegetable  drugs,  embracing  all  those  official  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  all  the  Eclectic  vegetable  drugs,  and  in  addition  the  principal 
members  of  the  Homeopathic  materia  medica,  thus  covering  all  the  vegetable  drugs 
employed  to  any  extent  by  physicians  in  America,  regardless  of  school  or  profes- 
sional affiliation.  Under  cover  of  letter  postage,  and  carrying  each  a  return 
stamped  (letter  postage)  envelope  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  this  list 
was  sent  to  30,000  physicians,  located  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  request  reading  as  follows : 

This  page  carries  the  names  of  all  the  vegetable  drugs  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United 
States,  1900  edition,  together  with  those  used  in  the  practice  of  physicians  generally. 

Place  a  double  cross  (xx)  before  remedies  of  great  value  in  your  practice.  Example: 
XX  Aconite. 

Place  a  single  cross  (x)  before  all  remedies  less  important.     Example :  x  Aesculus. 

Cross  off  all  remedies  not  used  at  all  in  your  practice.     Example :  Achillea. 

In  choosing  the  physicians  to  whom  this  list  was  sent  pains  were  taken  to  estab- 
lish that  each  should  be  one  whose  college  of  graduation  was  known,  and  ever}' 
physician  contributing  to  the  report  filled  out  a  blank  giving  both  his  college  of 
graduation  and  the  date  of  his  graduation,  but  no  other  reference  whatever  was 
made  to  professional  affiliations.  At  the  time  the  summarizing  of  these  reports 
was  made  more  than  10,000  reports  from  practicing  physicians  had  been  received, 
to  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  reports  subsequently  received  (too  late  to  be 
officially  recorded)  are  seemingly  in  accordance  with  those  previously  received 
and  summarized. 

In  selecting  the  names  of  physicians  to  whom  the  list  was  sent  an  attempt  was 
made  to  choose,  as  far  as  possible,  only  those  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of 
medicine,  and  directions  were  given  that  the  list  be  compiled  from  the  Medical 
Directory  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  only  a  moderate  number  of  physicians 
from  each  city.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this  manner  the  general  country  practitioner 
might  be  prevented  from  being  hopelessly  outclassed  by  the  large  number  of 
specialists  in  cities,  who  might  not  properly  be  included  in  a  list  of  "practicing 
physicians." 

The  reports  from  this  final  list  of  drugs  are  of  exceeding  interest,  as  taken  in 
connection  with  those  previously  mentioned.  They  are  graphically  presented  in 
Fig.  No.  Ill,  the  drugs  included  being  named  in  Table  No.  III."' 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  reports  summarized  in  this  diagram,  and  the 


*Fpr  explanation  of  the  diagram,  see  page  1229. 
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many  drugs  represented  therein  (more  than  two  hundred  in  number),  as  well  as 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  were  nearly  identical  in  rank,  it  was  impossible  to 
make  the  divisions  of  the  wheel  represent  single  drugs.  They  were  therefore 
divided  by  Professor  Yowell  into  groups,  or  classes,  beginning  with  the  drug  most 
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frequently  named,  the  difference  between  these  groups  being  greater  than  the  dif- 
ference between  the  successive  members  of  a  group. 


Table  No.  III. 
(The  asterisk  before  a  drug  indicates  that  it  is  official  in  the  1900  edition  of  the  U.  S.  P.) 


Cactus,  (Flowers  and  Stem) 

"*Hydrastis   

*Aconite   

*Gelsemium    

*Ipecac    

*DigitaHs    

*Ergot    

♦Belladonna   


*Nux  Vomica 

*Hyoscyamus  

Echinacea    

*Viburnum  prunifolium,  (Black  Haw) 

*Valerian    

.  *Podophyllum  

Thuja   

"Opium    

*Rhamnus  purshiana,  (Cascara) 

Bryonia  

.  *Colchicum    

*Capsicum    

*Lobelia    


mentioned 
mentioned 
mentioned 
mentioned 
mentioned 

mentioned 
mentioned 
mentioned 

mentioned 
mentioned 

mentioned 
mentioned 
mentioned 
mentioned 

mentioned 
mentioned 
mentioned 
mentioned 
mentioned 

mentioned 
mentioned 


by  6239 
by  5634 
by  5618 
by  5540 
by  5501 

by  5436 
by  5402 
by  5343 

by  5246 
by  5229 

by  5065 
by  4996 
by  4956 
by  4949 

by  4915 
by  4915 
by  4870 
by  4853 
by  4808 

by  4710 
by  4596 


physic 
physic 
physic 
physic 
physic 

physic 
physic 
physic 

physic 
physic 

physic 
physic 
physic 
physic 

physic 
physic 
physic 
physic 
physic 

physic 
physic 
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ans 
ans 
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ans 
ans 
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•p9nui;uo3 — uj  -o^  3iavx 

r    Pulsatilla   mentioned  by  4564  physicians 

I  *Apocynum    mentioned  by  4548  physiciani 

g  J  *Gentiana    mentioned  by  4516  physicians 

I  *Sabal,   (Saw  Palmetto) mentioned  by  4481  physicians 

*Veratrum,   (V.  viridej mentioned  by  4480  physicians 

l^  *Hamamelis    mentioned  by  4454  physicians 

f  *Phytolacca    mentioned  by  4420  physicians 

g  I  *Viburnum,  (V.  opulus) mentioned  by  4377  physicians 

I  *Cimicifuga,    (Macrotys) mentioned  by  4352  physicians 

L   Collinsonia    mentioned  by  4282  physicians 

("♦Cannabis  Indica mentioned  by  4239  physicians 

2qJ     Passiflora    mentioned  by  4162  physicians 

j    Chionanthus   mentioned  by  4154  physicians 

L  *Aniica    mentioend  by  4123  physicians 

r  *Strophanthus    mentioned  by  4077  physic" 

11  j  *Cinchona  mentioned  by  4033  physic; 

[  *Sanguinaria  mentioned  by  3955  physic: 

r   Caulophyllum  mentioned  by  3920  physic 

1  *Cinnamon    mentioned  by  3913  physic; 

12-1    R'lus  Tox mentioned  by  3858  physic 

j  *Colocynth    mentioned  by  3814  physic 

Gaultheria     (Oil    of    Gautheria    is 

L  official)     mentioned  by  3794  physicians 

f   Dioscorea    mentioned  by  3775  physicians 

13^     Baptisia mentioned  by  3753  physicians 

Asclepias    mentioned  by  3747  physicians 

*Eriodictyon,  (Yerha  Santa) mentioned  by  3650  physicians 

^4  (  *Eucalyptus    mentioned  by  3623  physicians 

I    Elaterium,   (Elaterinum  is  official).,  mentioned  by  3579  physicians 

Iris    mentioned  by  3474  physicians 

♦Mentha    piperita mentioned  by  3464  physicians 

♦Stillingia    mentioned  by  3451  physicians 

♦Senna    mentioned  by  3441  physicians 

15  ^  ♦Leptandra    mentioned  by  3434  physicians 

♦Carbo  Ligni,  {Wood  Charcoal) mentioned  by  3390  physicians 

Helonias    mentioned  by  3345  physicians 

♦Pilocarpus,  (Jaborandi) mentioned  by  3340  physicians 

'  ♦Grindelia    mentioned  by  3288  physicians 

J  *Gossypium    mentioned  by  3236  physicians 

16<j  *Strarnonium    mentioned  by  3233  physicians 

Aletris    mentioned  by  3224  physicians 

Hydrangea    mentioned  by  3151  physicians 

■Glycyrrhiza    mentioned  by  3079  physicians 

Cubeba  mentioned  by  2978  physicians 

Guaiacum mentioned  by  2966  physicians 

18  I  !I^"''''^^.^""^    mentioned  by  2902  physicians 

I  *Santonica    mentioned  by  2894  physicians 

r  ♦Calendula   mentioned  by  2761  physicians 

^Cratajgus    mentioned  by  2747  physicians 

19<|   J^l^P    mentioned  by  2739  physicians 

Rheum mentioned  by  2726  physicians 

Tnticum    mentioned  by  2717  physicians 

Damiana    mentioned  by  2676  physicians 


17 


KDu        -^  • mentioned  by  2607  physicians 

Physosistigma    mentioned  by  2599  physicians 

^Sarsaparilla     mentioned  by  2596  physicians 

9aJ    ^^.'l"io-^ylum    mentioned  by  2565  physicians 

1    |."^o''""^  mentioned  by  2553  physicians 

Drosera    mentioned  by  2515  physicians 

Uiiassia    mentioned  by  2495  physicians 

Rhus  aromatica,  (Fragrant  Sumach)  mentioned  by  2488  physicians 
'^'^^"^    mentioned  by  2467  physicians 


21< 
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I  *Scutellaria    mentioned  by  2444  physicians 

I     Ignatia    mentioned  by  24:!3  physicians 

I  *Scilla    mentioned  by  2410  physicians 

I     Erigeron,    ( Oil   of  Erigeron   is   Offi- 
cial)      mentioned  by  2388  physicians 

*Coca mentioned  by  2387  physicians 

Adonis    mentioned  by  2386  physicians 

*Conium   mentioned  by  2379  physicians 

Eupatorum  purpiireum,(  Gn/7't'/ /?oon  mentioned  by  2352  physicians 

*Uva  Ursi mentioned  by  2329  physicians 

Coffea,  {Caffeine  is  official) mentioned  by  2300  physicians 

*Lycopodium    mentioned  by  2279  physicians 

*Convallaria    mentioned  by  2262  physicians 

*Zingiber mentioned  by  2258  physicians 

*Geranium metionned  by  2228  physicians 

*Senega    • mentioned  by  2201  physicians 

f  *Staphisagria   mentioned  by  2145  physicians 

1    Chelidonium mentioned  by  2128  physicians 

I  *Euonymus mentioned  by  2086  physicians 

j     Eryngium   mentioned  by  2076  physicians 

I     P'inus  canadensis mentioned  by  2066  physicians 

■\  *Cypripedium mentioned  by  2062  physicians 

23  I  *Lupulin    mentioned  by  2052  physicians 

*Calumba    mentioned  by  2052  physicians 

*Sassafras    *...   mentioned  by  2042  physicians 

*Eupatorium,  {E.  fierfoliatum) mentioned  by  20:u  physicians 

*Serpentaria   mentioned  by  2019  physicians 

f    Rumex    mentioned  by  1992  physicians 

I     Euphorbia  pilulifera,  {Asthma  Weed)  mentioned  by  1978  physicians 

I     Mitchella    mentioned  by  1952  physicians 

24^     Salix   Nigra  Aments mentioned  by  1950  physicians 

I    Aesculus     hippocastanum,      {Horse 

Chestnut)    mentioned  by  1924  physicians 

Aesculus,    {Aes.  glabra) mentioned  by  1894  physicians 

r  *Sumbul     mentioned  by  1850  physicians 

25  \     Sticta    mentioned  by  1825  physicians 

[    Helleborus    mentioned  by  1742  physicians 

r  Juglans    '. mentioned  by  1700  pliysicians 

I     Senecio mentioned  by  1692  physicians 

J  *Aspidium    mentioned  by  1681  physicians 

I  *Humulus    mentioned  by  1654  physicians 

*Spigelia mentioned  by  1654  physicians 

L   Amygdalus mentioned  by  1596  physicians 

*Caryophyllus    mentioned  by  1528  physicians 

Lilium  tigrinum,  {Tiger  Lily) mentioned  by  1506  physicians 

*Zea,    {Stigmata  Maydis) mentioned  by  1504  physicians 

27J  *Cardamomum    mentioned  by  1478  physicians 

*Prunus   mentioned  by  1426  physicians 

''Chimaphila    mentioned  by  1422  physicians 

Piper  mcthysticum mentioned  by  1409  physicians 

Dulcamara mentioned  by  1389  physicians 

f  *Mentha   virdis mentioned  by  1345  physicians 

*Buchu,    {Barosina) mentioned  by  1316  physicians 

J     Euphrasia    ■. mentioned  by  1293  physicians 

28^    Euphorbia,   {E.  corollata) mentioned  by  1280  physicians 

I    Lycopus    mentioned  by  1268  physicians 

j  *Aurantii  Am.  Cort mentioned  by  1263  physicians 

L  *Lactucarium mentioned  by  1219  physicians 

*Hsematoxylon mentioned  by  1201  physicians 

Sambucus   mentioned  by  1145  physicians 

*Anisum    mentioned  by  1110  physicians 

*Scoparius    mentioned  by  3102  physicians 

""Matricaria   mentioned  by  1096  physicians 

Hepatica mentioned  by  1077  physicians 


26 
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Table  No.  Ill — Continued. 

r    Corydalis   mentioned  by  1040  physicians 

I  *Lappa   ■  mentioned  by  1000  physicians 

I     Mangifera    mentioned  by    999  physicians 

*Quercus    mentioned  by    992  physicians 

Plantago    mentioned  by  986  physicians 

Rhamnus  calif mentioned  by    952  physicians 

*Galla   mentioned  1)y    931  physicians 

*Guarana   mentioned  by    940  physicians 

Solanum mentioned  by    928  physicians 


31^ 


Aralia  racemosa,  (Spikenard) mentioned  by  888  physic 

*Rhus   ghibra mentioned  by  859  physic 

Verbascum    mentioned  by  850  physic 

*Anthemis   mentioned  by  844  physic 

Capsella    mentioned  by  844  physic 

*Krameria    mentioned  by  825  physic 

Oxydendron    mentioned  by  813  physic 

Urtica   mentioned  by  810  physic 

Ocnanthe  crocata    mentioned  by  806  physic 

Ailanthus   mentioned  by  802  physic 

Ustilago   mentioned  by  802  physic 

Ahius   mentioned  by  800  physic 

Myrica     mentioned  by  795  physic 

Kalmia    mentioned  by  790  physic 

Melilotus    mentioned  by  779  physic 

*Pepo    mentioned  by  778  physic 

*Sabina mentioned  by  777  physic 

Polymnia    mentioned  by  775  physic 

Equisetum    mentioned  by  772  physic 

*Calamus    mentioned  by  757  physic 


ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 
ans 


r*Aralia  spinosa,   (Aralia) mentioned  by  725  physicians 

I    Achillea    mentioned  by  717  physicians 

I  *Cassia    fistula mentioned  by  715  physicians 

I     Cornus    mentioned  by  7i:5  physicians 

1  *]\Iarrubium    mentioned  by  706  physicians 

32<|     Agrimonia  mentioned  by  684  physicians 

I    Fucus   mentioned  by  6153  physicians 

*Prunum    mentioned  by  626  physicians 

Ambrosia    mentioned  by  625  physicians 

Epilobium    mentioned  by  621  physicians 

Fraxinu-i mentioned  by  621  physicians 


33<! 


Egipaea 

*Granatum    

*Pareira   

*Multum    

*Hedeoma    

Eupatorium   aromaticum,    ( White 

Snakeroot)    

*Myristica    

*Pimenta    

Boletus  

*Mezereum    

*Fceniculum    

*Matico    

*Rubus   

Kamala    

*Coriandrum    

Galium    

Polygonum    

Asclepias  incarnata,    (Swamp  Milk- 
ii.'ced)    


mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 

mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 
mentioned  by 


609  physicians 
599  physicians 
595  physicians 
592  physicians 
592  physicians 

582  physicians 
581  physicians 
531  physicians 
530  physicians 
528  physicians 
520  physicians 
516  physicians 
513  physicians 
499  physicians 
495  physicians 
493  physicians 
492  physicians 


mentioned  by    488  physicians 
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'  *Frangula    mentioned  by  479  physicians 

Actaea   alba mentioned  by  474  physicians 

Ceanothus     mentioned  by  470  physicians 

*Nepeta    mentioned  by  455  physicians 

Ptelea mentioned  by  444  physicians 

Anemopsis  mentioned  by  425  physicians 

*Salvia  mentioned  by  420  physicians 

34-^     Inula    mentioned  by  418  physicians 

Panax    mentioned  by  408  physicians 

Euphorbia  hypericifolia,    {Spotted 

Spurge)    mentioned  by  406  physicians 

Prunella    mentioned  by  375  physicians 

Chelone    mentioned  by  369  physicians 

Polytrichum    mentioned  by  366  physicians 

Jacaranda  mentioned  by  364  physicians 

*Carum    mentioned  by  348  physicians 

Catalpa    mentioned  by  332  physicians 

Penthorilm   mentioned  by  331  physicians 

*Cusso   mentioned  by  320  physicians 

35^1    Xanthium   mentioned  by  316  physicians 

I  *Scopola    mentioned  by  298  physicians 

*Chirata  mentioned  by  267  physicians 

t  *Quillaja    mentioned  by  253  physicians 

r    Polygonatum    mentioned  by  246  physicians 

'     Sarracenia mentioned  by  244  physicians 

36i     Polemonium    mentioned  by  221  physicians 

Frasera   mentioned  by  213  physicians 

L   Cnicus mentioned  by  145  physicians 

Comments  on  Table  III. 

Many  surprises  appear  in  Table  III,  none  being  greater  to  the  writer  than  that 
which  came  in  the  name  of  the  drug  heading  the  list,  which  might  rationally  have 
been  expected  to  occupy  a  position  far  down  the  line.  Instead,  this  drug,  in  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Yowell,  who  devised  the  diagram  (see  note  page  1229), 
stands  so  far  above  the  others  as  to  form  a  class  to  itself. 

Another  surprise  to  the  writer  is,  that  the  exclusively  American  drug,  Hydras- 
tis, precedes  Aconite,  a  great  favorite  among  physicians  of  all  schools  of  medicine, 
that  has  for  over  a  century  enjoyed  a  world-wide  reputation.  Likewise,  just  how 
such  a  drug  as  Viburnum  prunifolium  comes  to  rank  in  Class  5,  and  to  precede 
the  world-known  Podophyllum,  of  the  same  class,  is  inexplicable.  The  same 
remark  might  be  made  concerning  many  other  drugs,  in  other  classes. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Capsicum  and  Lobelia,  two  Thomsonian  sheet 
anchors,  form  a  class  (No.  7)  to  themselves,  which  could  not  have  occurred 
through  their  selection  by  Thomsonian  physicians,  these  being  few  in  proportion 
to  the  physicians  of  other  schools. 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  Pharmacopoeia!  drugs  dominate  the  first  twenty- 
three  classes,  this  is  also  true  of  Classes  ZZ  and  35,  while  the  last  class  (No.  36)  is 
composed  wholly  of  unofficial  drugs.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  printed  list  submitted  to  physicians^  had  no  mark  to  designate  drugs  as  Phar- 
macopoeial  or  otherwise,  the  name  only  of  the  drug  appearing. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  previously  mentioned  (p.  1230)  that  many  drugs 
seldom  employed  as  simples  (as  Santonica)  yield  constituents  that  are  freely  em- 


*This  list  accompanies  our  paper. 
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ployed  in  medicine  under  distinctive  names,  whilst  others,  seemingly  little  used, 
are  employed  largely  in  the  form  of  unofficial  pharmaceutical  preparations  of 
which  these  drugs  form  a  part.  This  phase  of  the  subject  has,  however,  been 
already  discussed. 

In  considering  the  subject  broadly,  the  writer  is  led  to  the  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  physicians  are  guided  in  their  uses  of  remedies  by  their  own  judg- 
ment, based  upon  clinical  observation  and  professional  necessity.  It  is  evident 
that  physicians  in  actual  practice  generally  prescribe  as  they  see  fit,  regardless  of 
whether  a  drug  or  a  preparation  is  mentioned  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  or  has  been 
recommended  by  their  therapeutic  instructors,  or  whether  it  be  advocated  or  not 
by  the  leaders  now  in  authoritative  positions. 

The  writer  will  freely  confess  that  a  study  such  as  this  leads  to  distractive  con- 
fusion and  a  shattering  of  ideals.  It  reminds  him  of  an  experience  some  years 
ago  when,  hoping  to  curtail  the  number  of  cathartic  remedies  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  prepare  for  physicians,  he  ventured  to  send  a  list  of  the  best  known  cathartics 
to  a  selected  number  of  physicians  who,  by  reason  of  their  practice  and  positions, 
might  be  considered  representative,  with  a  request  that  they  cross  ofif  from  the 
list  each  cathartic  that  in  their  opinion  could  be  excluded  from  the  physician's 
armamentarium.  To  his  surprise,  the  reports  indicated  not  only  the  advisability 
of  retaining  the  entire  list,  but  the  increasing  of  it  by  several  additions. 

Unquestionably,  many  physicians  of  prominence  do  not  use  remedies  that  with 
others  are  favorites,  and  vice  versa.  Possibly,  also,  the  reports  here  summarized 
are  dominated  by  physicians  versed  in  the  use  of  vegetable  remedies,  those  neglect- 
ing them  failing  to  reply.  In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  one  physician  crossed  off 
every  item  but  Opium,  with  the  comment  that  no  other  remedy  was  necessary ! 

In  it  all  the  writer  feels  under  many  obligations  to  the  many  physicians  who 
have  collaborated  with  him  in  this  work,  and  who,  without  exception,  took  great 
pains  to  be  courteous,  while  many  were  even  enthusiastic.  Many  hundreds  of  let- 
ters of  great  interest  came  to  him  in  connection  with  this  list,  but  these  necessarily 
cannot  be  even  commented  on  in  these  pages. 

This  paper  may  well  close  with  the  remark  that,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
Pharmacopoeial  Committee  is  confronted,  in  drug  selection,  with  a  perplexing 
problem.  Whatever  may  be  their  action,  criticism  is  certain  in  some  directions 
because  of  remedies  included,  whilst  in  other  directions,  certain  of  the  remedies 
excluded  will  be  made  subjects  of  adverse  comment.  Drugs  that  with  many  phy- 
sicians are  favorites  will  surely  be  omitted  from  the  1910  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
whilst  others  little  used  by  some  practicing  physicians  will  certainly  be  retained. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  study,  with  its  many  striking  features, 
will  lead  those  inclined  to  harsh  criticism  and  strictures  to  a  more  liberal  com- 
prehension of  the  materia  medica  problem  as  a  whole,  and  to  a  kindlier  view, 
when  the  new  edition  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  appears,  in  case  they  feel  that  blun- 
ders of  either  omission  or  commission  have  been  made.  At  any  rate,  in  case  this 
statistical  study  be  placed  on  record,  it  will,  as  time  goes  by,  be  of  interest  to  those 
desirous  of  commenting  upon  the  drug  records  of  the  past. 
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The  subject  which  I  intend  to  present  to  you  in  this  jjaper  is  one  that  is  not 
only  of  great  importance  to  a  retail  pharmacist  but  if  not  taken  in  hand  at  onc€. 
is  going  to  be  very  detrimental  to  the  profession.  It  is  not  the  use  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia that  is  the  trouble  with  the  average  druggist,  but  the  lack  of  it.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  it  is  necessary  to  treat  of  this  subject  at  all,  but  owing  to  a 
large  number  of  unethical  proprietors,  the  use  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  growing 
less  every  day. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  primarily  "lack  of  habit."  A  druggist  does 
more  different  kinds  of  work  by  routine  than  any  other  professional  man.  The 
hrst  few  years  he  is  in  a  store  he  is  learning  or  getting  the  habit.  Which  ever 
w^ay  this  may  be,  good  or  Ijad,  it  v.ill  stick  to  him  in  after  years. 

Increased  competition  and  a  large  stock  of  side  lines,  have  caused  proprietors 
to  give  less  time  to  the  ])harmaceutical  end  of  their  store  and  more  time  to 
the  front  end  or  sundry  department.  They  have  changed  from  the  old  and 
established  methods  of  making  U.  S.  P.  preparations  from  the  crude  drug,  by 
percolation,  maceration,  or  solution,  to  the  new  and  time-saving  plan  of  using  the 
fluidextracts  as  a  base  for  tinctures,  spirits,  infusions,  syrups,  etc.  These  men 
soon  lose  the  habit  and  their  clerks  who  are  the  future  proprietors  soon  follow 
in  the  same  rut.  This  is  the  cause  of  so  many  preparations  being  found  by  the 
l)ure  food  inspector  to  be  the  wrong  strength.  I  believe  that  99  out  of  100  sam- 
ples picked  up  by  him.  "weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting"  are  either 
made  from  fluidextracts,  or  by  men  accustomed  to  this  practice. 

A  druggist  that  is  so  unethical  as  to  hll  his  stock  bottles  with  this  grade  of 
goods  will  not  take  the  time  to  test  them  but  will  take  for  granted  that  the 
formula  on  the  bottle  is  correct.  These  men  have  lost  the  habit  and  are  so  un- 
accustomed to  using  the  Pharmacopoeia  that  when  it  it  necessary  to  use  it  they 
have  become  careless  and  make  a  bad  job  of  it,  rather  than  turning  out  a  nice 
clear,  full  strength  preparation.  These  men  do  not  know  that  there  are  tests  and 
assays  given  there  for  their  special  beneht.  All  preparations  wlicther  made  from 
fluidextracts  or  crude  drugs  should  l^e  tested,  if  there  is  any  i)<)ssil)le  way  to  do  so, 
before  dispensing. 

To  show  how  easy  a  mistake  is  liable  to  occur,  we  will  take,  for  instance  Fluid- 
extract  Digitalis.     This  is  the  formula  on  the  bottle  for  making  the  tincture. 

Fid.    ext.    Digitalis 1  -H  fl.  oz. 

Alcohol    q.    s 1  ()       fl.  oz. 

The  graduates  that  are  found  in  a  drug  store  are  not  marked  in  fifth  ounces 
so  the  careless  druggist,  in  order  to  save  time,  will  not  measure  it  down  to  the 
minimum,  but  will  be  contented  to  guess  at  3/5  oz.,  and  as  a  result  his  tincture  is 
not  U.  S.  P.  strength.  Not  only  is  the  strength  wrong  but  the  druggist  will  label 
it  "T.  S.  P."  No  druggist  has  a  right  to  label  any  preparation  U.  S.  P.  that  is 
not  made  according  to  the  direction  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.     The 
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only  druggists  in  the  United  States  that  assay  and  standardize  their  preparations 
are  the  ones  that  really  make  U.  S.  P.  preparations. 

Some  of  the  assays  and  tests  I  believe  are  a  little  beyond  some  of  the  drug- 
gists. While  college  graduates  are  growing  in  number,  there  are  still  a  good 
many  of  the  profession  that  received  their  early  education  where  scientific  chem- 
istry was  not  known  and  unless  they  have  studied  up  on  it  since,  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  This  however,  should  be  no 
excuse  because  it  is  possible  to  procure  clerks  that  are  capable,  and  apparatus 
that  is  necessary  to  conduct  any  of  these  tests.  The  simpler  these  tests  can  be 
made,  the  better  for  everybody  concerned. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  this  is  the  case  everywhere,  there  is  a  bright 
side  to  pharmacy  if  we  will  only  grasp  it.  The  future  is  just  what  you  men  wish 
to  make  it.  The  membership  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is  large  enough  to  turn  the  tide 
one  way  or  the  other.  One  thing  above  all  others,  use  your  Pharmacopoeia  and 
show  your  apprentice  how  to  use  it. 


KEEPING  UP  ASSOCIATION  MEMBERSHIP. 

Apparentl\-  the  only  way  to  develop  a  big  membership,  and  to  keep  it  big,  is  by 
means  of  traveling  organizers.  Out  in  Iowa,  as  we  reported  last  month,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  State  Association  has  been  increased  from  400  to  1200  through 
a  county  organization  system,  supplemented  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  a  paid  organ- 
izer (a  woman,  by  the  way)  whose  whole  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  task  for 
a  year  or  more.  Two  or  three  other  State  Associations  have  practiced  the  same 
methods  with  success. 

Such  work,  however,  must  apparently  be  kept  up  indefatigably.  In  Ohio,  for 
instance,  where  the  membership  had  grown  in  191 1  up  to  the  surprising  figure  of 
1481,  interest  began  to  slump  as  soon  as  the  organizer  resigned  from  his  task, 
and  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  it  was  found  that  reports  from  the  county  organ- 
izations were  far  too  infrequent  in  number  and  much  too  indififerent  in  character. 
The  last  organization  campaign  cost  $1786,  and  only  brought  in  $1522,  but  even 
at  that  it  was  to  be  considered  a  success  since  it  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  body. — Bulletin  of  Pharmacy. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


THE    RELATION     OF    DRUG     STANDARIZATION     TO     PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL  EDUCATION    AND    LEGISLATION. 


F.   E.   STEWART,   PH,   G.,   M.  D. 


My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  materia 
medica  supply  business  in  1880.  Having  at  that  time  introduced  rectal  gelatin 
suppository  capsules  and  desiccated  blood,  and  contributed  papers  describing 
them  to  medical  and  pharmaceutical  journals,  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
so-called  new  remedy  business.  When  these  products  were  placed  on  the  market 
by  a  large  manufacturing  house  and  my  literature  distributed  to  the  profession, 
I  was  warned  by  my  prominent  medical  friends  of  the  dangers  of  "commer- 
cialism." I  found  that  if  their  opinions  were  correct  such  a  thing  as  a  profession 
of  pharmacy  supported  by  materia  medica  commerce  would  be  impossible.  As  a 
graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  I  was  not  willing  to  accept 
their  opinion,  and  therefore  took  up  the  question  of  the  relation  of  pharmacy  to 
medicine  in  self-defense. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  have  since  elapsed  I  have  made  the  subject  one 
of  continual  study  and  investigation.  As  chairman  of  committees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association,  pharmaceutical  author,  editor,  and  teacher,  phy- 
sician and  social  worker,  and  expert  for  large  pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
houses,  I  have  enjoyed  unusual  privileges  and  experiences  of  a  most  practical 
nature.  The  facts  that  I  shall  present  in  this  paper  are  therefore  not  based  on 
idealist  theories  but  consists  of  the  expression  of  thoughts  and  opinions  gained 
by  continuous  personal  contact  with  the  difficulties  which  we  are  all  striving  to 
overcome. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past,  we  still  find  today  a  wide-spread 
protest  against  the  existing  methods  of  carrying  on  and  increasing  the  drug 
business.  Remedial  legislation  is  being  sought  by  associations,  societies  and  in- 
dividuals who  have  the  interests  of  humanity  at  heart  and  who  are  determined 
that  the  public  health  shall  not  be  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  Individual  greed, 
or  in  condoning  individual  inefficiency  or  ignorance. 

A  noted  political  economist  and  professor  in  one  of  our  eastern  universities, 
who  is  chairman  of  an  important  committee  in  charge  of  a  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress having  as  its  object  the  regulation  of  matters  aflFecting  the  public  health,  in 
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answer  to  my  question  why  he  considered  the  drug  business  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  nation,  advanced  the  following-  argument : 

"Social  workers  throughout  the  country  are  engaged  in  an  organized  campaign 
to  stamp  out  tuberculosis.  One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  campaign  is 
the  drug  business.  Druggists  and  manufacturers  are  engaged  in  pushing  cough 
medicines  and  consumption  cures.  People  suffering  with  incipient  phthisis  pur- 
chase these  remedies  because  they  are  advertised  and  recommended  for  coughs 
which  are,  in  many  instances,  symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  While  they  are  engaged 
in  combatting  a  symptom  with  medicines  which  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
disease  cannot  reach  the  cause,  valuable  time  is  lost,  and  the  patients,  capable  of 
cure  if  properly  treated  in  the  beginning,  become  incurable  because  of  this  delay. 
Our  campaign  is  one  of  education  and  legislation  to  remove  the  causes  of  con- 
sumption and  to  institute  methods  of  proper  sanitation  and  treatment — treatment 
in  which  drugs  have  little  or  no  part.  It  is  admitted  by  physicians  expert  in  treat- 
ing tuberculosis  that  drugs  are  for  the  most  part  worse  than  useless  in  com- 
batting this  disease.  In  this  campaign  we  are  opposed  by  manufacturers  and 
dealers  in  drugs  who  care  more  for  money  than  for  human  life.  I  assured  this 
gentleman  that  thousands  of  people  in  the  drug  business  are  thoroughly  in  har- 
mony \i^ith  social  workers  in  their  campaign  against  tuberculosis  and  equally  op- 
posed to  indiscriminate  drugging.  Yet  we  are  all  familiar  with  cases  of  in- 
cipient phthisis  treated  by  druggists  with  cough  remedies  and  there  is  enough 
of  this  malpractice  going  on  to  justify  the  criticism. 

A  Washington  official  engaged  in  promoting  national  legislation  for  regulating 
the  sale  of  narcotic  and  habit-forming  drugs,  expressed  in  a  recent  conversation 
similar  views  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  drug  business  toward  legislation 
against  drug  abuses.  He  stated  that  certain  powerful  drug  interests  employ 
lawyers  of  ability  as  lobbyists  who  spend  their  time  at  Washington  and  at  the 
state  capitals  skillfully  opposing  such  legislation. 

These  lobbyists  claim  to  represent  the  entire  drug  trade  of  the  country;  and, 
as  the  national  and  state  pharmaceutical  associations  do  not  repudiate  the  claim, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  are  promoting  bills  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  health  are  under  the  impression  that  the  drug  business  as  such  is  opposed 
to  all  legislation  in  any  way  affecting  its  commercial  interests. 

Those  of  us  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  this  year  will  remember  the  bitter  opposition  against  the 
proposed  pharmacy  bill.  Chairman  Wallace,  the  champion  of  the  bill,  deserves 
the  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  true"  pharmacy  for  his  successful  efforts  in  its  behalf. 
The  debate  lasted  most  of  the  day  and  far  into  the  night  and  the  friends  of  the 
bill  won  by  a  vote  of  40  to  30. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  drug  business  who  are 
opposed  to  all  laws  which  restrict  the  sale  of  drugs  except  such  as  are  devised 
to  give  them  a  monopoly.  They  think  existing  restrictions  very  unfair  and  view 
with  alarm  bills  now  before  Congress  containing  further  restrictions.  These  bills 
seem  to  them  very  radical,  but  when  one  considers  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Worden  vs.  California  Fig  Syrup  Co.  (No. 
35,  October  term.  1902).  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  legal 
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tribunal  in  the  land  restrictions  should  ije  imposed  far  more  string:ent  than  any 
prepared  in  the  bills  referred  to.  I  particularly  attended  to  the  followin.^  para- 
graph in  the  decision : 

"Most,  if  not  all,  the  States  of  the  Union  have  enactments  forbidding  and  making  penal 
the  practice  of  medicine  by  persons  who  have  not  gone  through  a  course  of  appropriate  study 
and  obtained  a  license  from  a  board  of  examiners;  and  there  is  similar  legislation  in  respect 
to  pharmacists.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  to  defeat  such  salutory  laws,  if 
medical  preparations,  often  and  usually  containing  powerful  and  poisonous  drugs,  are  per- 
mitted to  be  widely  advertised  and  sold  to  all  who  are  willing  to  purchase.  Laws  might 
properly  be  passed  limiting  and  controlling  such  traffic  by  restraining  retail  dealers  from 
selling  such  medicinal  preparations,  except  when  prescribed  by  regular  medical  practitioners." 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  additional  legislation  as  suggested  in  this 
opinion?  It  would  place  the  practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  under  the  joint 
control  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions,  where  it  properly  belongs ; 
it  would  put  an  end  to  lying  medical  advertising  without  a  special  bill  for  the 
purpose ;  it  would  limit  the  evils  of  self-medication  and  place  the  question  of 
domestic  medicine  on  a  professional  basis;  it  would  i)ut  an  end  to  the  "Great 
American  Fraud"  and  raise  pharmacy  to  its  proper  place  as  a  branch  of  medical 
practice. 

The  object  for  which  the  jiharmaceutical  profession  is  supposed  to  exist  is  to 
cooperate  with  the  medical  profession  in  standardizing  the  materia  medica  and 
in  rendering  it  lit  for  the  use  of  physicians  in  treating  the  sick,  but  it  is  not  the 
function  of  the  i)harmacist  to  prescribe  or  recommend  medicine. 

This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  chapter  of  the  medical  code  of  ethics  dealing 
with  the  duties  of  the  profession  to  the  public:  Section  4.  "By  legitimate  pat- 
ronage, physicians  should  recognize  and  promote  the  profession  of  pharmacy  ; 
but  any  pharmacist,  unless  he  is  qualified  as  a  physician,  who  assumes"  to  pre- 
scribe for  the  sick,  should  be  denied  such  countenance  and  support.  ^Moreover, 
whenever  a  druggist  or  pharmacist  dispenses  deteriorated  or  adulterated  drugs, 
or  substitutes  one  remedy  for  another  designated  in  a  prescription,  he  thereby 
forfeits  all  claims  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  public  and  physicians." 

If  pharmacy  is  thus  to  become  practically  part  of  the  medical  profession,  it  is 
important  for  the  pharmacist  to  consider  and  practice  the  professional  ideals  of 
medicine. 

Medicine  is  one  of  the  liberal  professions.  In  defining  what  is  meant  by  a 
liberal  profession,  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  April  6,  1912.  says:  "Wliy 
have  divinity,  law  and  physics  been  for  so  many  centuries  grouped  together  as 
'liberal  professions'  in  contradistinction  to  other  associations?  Doubtless  in  the 
first  place,  because  for  admission  to  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  been  initiated 
to  some  extent  in  the  study  of  what  are  called  the  liberal  arts  :  one  cannot,  as  it 
were,  become  evolved  into  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer  or  a  medical  ])ractitioner  by 
the  simple  process  of  apprenticeship.  But  there  is  a  further  common  stamp  which 
marks  off  members  of  the  professions  from  commercial  pursuits  of  whatever 
kind;  they  are  each  bound  by  self-imposed  laws,  generally  accepted,  although 
they  may  be  unwritten,  by  which  their  practice  is  regulated.  That  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  bond  of  union,  which  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter  '^  *  *  called  the  free- 
masonry of  the  three  great  professions.     They  all  place  professional  honor  above 
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the  struggle  to  acquire  wealth,  which  is  the  aim  of  commerce,  and  they  place  on 
their  members  in  their  professional  dealings  restrictions  which  have  no  place  in 
trade.  The  needs  of  mankind  are  considered  fair  subjects  of  exploitation  by  com- 
merce;  a  'corner'  in  some  commodity,  even  if  it  he  a  necessary  of  life,  is  consid- 
ered a  clever  stroke  of  business." 

According  to  the  code  of  medical  ethics,  a  profession  has  for  its  prime  object 
the  service  it  can  render  humanity ;  reward  or  financial  gain  should  be  a  subordi- 
nate consideration.  In  choosing  the  medical  profession,  an  individual  assumes 
an  obligation  to  conduct  himself  in  accord  with  its  ideals. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  the  pharmaceutical  and  medical  professions 
could  elevate  themselves  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  public  by  a  strict  adherence 
to  ethical  dealings,  and  that  to  their  financial  and  social  advantage.  With  the 
lack  of  suitable  legislation  and  the  failure  to  enforce  laws  already  in  existence, 
the  pharmaceutical  profession  has  developed  an  alarming  tendency  to  degenerate 
into  the  commercial  business  of  nostrum  vending  and  quack  doctoring  in  which 
the  expert  i)harmacist  is  far  excelled  by  the  better  storekeeper  and  skillful 
impostor. 

A  study  of  conditions  as  they  are  discloses  anything  but  an  ideal,  or  even 
sensible  state  of  affairs. 

First,  we  have  public  self-diagnosis  and  treatment,  which  includes  purchases 
of  standard  drugs  from  the  druggist  for  this  purpose  without  a  physician's  pre- 
scription. 

Second,  we  have  self-diagnosis  by  means  of  instructions  contained  in  patent 
medicine  advertisements  and  self-treatment  by  the  patent  medicine  which  recom- 
mends itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  who  has  made  his  own  diagnosis. 

Third,  we  have  diagnosis  by  the  druggist  and  treatment  by  means  of  standard 
drugs,  his  own  mixtures,  or  patent  medicines. 

Fourth,  we  have  continued  public  self-medication  by  means  of  repeated  filling 
of  doctors'  prescriptions. 

Fifth,  we  have  substitutes  or  use  of  deteriorated  drugs  by  the  pharmacist  in 
compounding  physicians'  prescriptions. 

The  methods  for  combatting  this  condition  lies  in  (1)  the  education  of  the 
public;  (2)  the  restoration  of  the  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  to  their 
proper  dignity  and  place,  and  (3)  the  standardization  of  the  entire  materia 
medica. 

What  is  drug  standardization? 

"Drug  standardization  consists  in  fixing  a  nomenclature  for  drugs  and  prepa- 
rations ;  it  consists  of  determining  methods  for  insuring  uniformity  in  composi- 
tion and  physiological  action  and  therapeutic  effects ;  it  consists  in  adjusting 
finished  products  to  fixed  standards  and  keeping  them  there  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  permit  their  proper  application  as  therapeutic  agents ;  it  consists  in 
reducing  this  knowledge  to  law  and  embodying  it  in  system  and  then  teaching 
it  in  medical  and  pharmaceutical  colleges,  universities  and  journals." 

Cooperation  between  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  profession  is  necessary 
to  do  this  work  of  standardization.  Once  in  ten  years  the  representatives  of  the 
two  professions  assemble  in  congress  at  Washington  and  appoint  a  committee  to 
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do  the  work.  The  assembly  is  known  as  the  United  States  Pharmaceutical  Con- 
vention, and  the  committee  is  called  the  Committee  of  Revision. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  was  purely  voluntary. 
This  legislation  made  the  Pharmacopoeia  the  "law  of  the  land"  so  far  as  inter- 
state commerce  is  concerned.  Most  of  the  states  have  followed  the  National 
Government  in  this  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  standards,  and  as  a  result 
pharmacy  is  assuming  an  importance  never  before  attained  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  either  of  the  professions  realize  what  a  weapon  of  offense 
and  defense  they  possess  in  drug  standardization  in  the  warfare  against  pretense 
and  error. 

Take,  for  example,  the  results  that  might  be  accomplished  by  adopting  a  plan 
for  the  proper  classification  and  standardization  of  every  alleged  new  remedy  as 
soon  as  introduced. 

The  first  step  in  standardization  consists  in  fixing  a  nomenclature  for  the  new 
materia  medica  product  under  consideration.  At  the  present  time  this  is  fixed 
by  the  commercial  introducer,  who  gives  the  product  a  name,  registers  the  name 
as  a  trade-mark,  and  claims  it  as  his  personal  property,  thus  creating  a  system 
of  monopoly. 

The  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  are  not  called  upon  to  endorse  any 
such  system  of  monopoly.  It  is  contrary  to  ethics  and  a  violation  of  the  best 
traditions  of  the  profession  handed  down  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 

The  remedy  is  very  simple  and  is  already  being  applied  by  the  medical  and 
pharmaceutical  text-books.  It  consists  in  giving  each  new  product  a  generic 
name  and  using  the  so-called  trade-name  as  a  synonym.  By  what  law  can  the 
introducer  of  a  new  product  prevent  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions 
and  manufacturers  generally  from  adopting  this  plan? 

The  second  step  in  standardization  consists  in  fixing  tests  for  identity, 
character,  quality  and  strength.  This  ought  to  be  the  function  of  the  central 
government  at  Washington,  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  third  and  final  step  consists  in  ascertaining  the  true  therapeutic  value  of 
the  product.  Therapeutic  verdicts  require  the  cooperative  work  of  experts  in 
chemistry,  pharmacy,  pharmaco-dynamics,  and  therapy-dynamics  as  well  as 
clinicians.  The  drug  must  be  prepared  in  suitable  forms — this  requires  experts 
in  pharmacy.  It  must  be  examined  by  chemists  to  verify  the  claims  made  for 
chemical  composition.  Chemists  and  experts  in  pharmaco-dynamics  are  required 
for  its  chemical  and  pharmacodynamic  standardization.  Chemical,  physiological 
and  pathological  knowledge  is  required  for  the  study  of  its  effects  on  healthy  and 
diseased  tissues.  If  a  new  plant  is  undergoing  examination,  the  services  of  experts 
in  pharmacognosy  are  also  required. 

To  aid  the  clinician  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  investigation,  convenience 
requires  that  the  knowledge  thus  evolved  shall  be  properly  classified  and  sent  to 
physicians  engaged  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  in  the  fonfi  of  Working 
Bulletins.  I  suggested  the  Working  Bulletin  System  in  1881.  By  this  plan  it 
becomes  the  function  of  all  concerned  to  report  the  results  of  observations  and 
verifications  in  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  journals.    After  passing  the  cen- 
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sorship  of  the  press,  the  information  thus  obtained  is  collected,  classified,  and 
published  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  bulletins. 

These  bulletins,  when  collected  and  bound,  would  furnish  very  comprehensive 
literature  concerning  the  new  products  submitted  to  this  collective  investigation. 

Therapeutic  standardization  of  the  newer  materia  medica  by  means  of  the 
Working  Bulletin  System  thus  promotes  progress  in  the  science  of  the  materia 
medica  and  in  the  useful  arts  upon  which  that  science  is  dependent. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  system  of  drug  standardization  applied  promptly  to 
each  new  materia  medical  product  introduced  to  commerce  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  imposition,  nostrum  production  and  monopoly.  It  is  also  evident  that  it 
is  not  safe  for  physicians  to  freely  use  new  materia  medica  products  introduced 
by  advertising  unless  they  are  first  submitted  to  impartial  tests  by  competent 
observers. 

I  first  advocated  a  national  bureau  at  Washington,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
materia  medica  of  the  world  under  governmental  auspices.  This  plan  was 
favored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  medical  departments  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  also  the  American  Medical  Association,  but 
opposed  by  powerful  commercial  interests.  Then  I  advocated  a  national  bureau 
of  materia  medica.  This  was  endorsed  by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.  Shortly  afterward  I  took  part  in  organizing  the  National  Bureau  of 
Medicines  and  Foods  and  the  National  Pharmacy  Company  to  support  it.  This 
plan  received  extensive  professional  endorsement. 

A  plan  was  suggested  to  reorganize  the  bureau  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and 
the  joint  committee  reported  favorably,  but  again  commercial  interests  interfered. 
Then  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  was  organized,  and  adopted  part, 
of  the  plan. 

The  Council  did  not  see  fit  to  make  use  of  the  Working  Bulletin  System,  but 
it  has  been  taken  up  by  the  scientific  departments  of  manufacturing  houses,  with 
the  approval  of  the  profession. 

Wliile  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  work  of  the  Council,  I  still  believe  that  the 
working  bulletin  system,  carried  on  by  the  Council,  or  by  a  strong  board  of 
control,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Council,  or  by  a  government  bureau, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  Bureau  of  Hygiene,  would  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  means  by  which  the  profession  is  enabled  to  obtain  therapeutic  results. 

Summary :  Progress  in  materia  medica  science  is  dependent  upon  materia 
medica  standardization  by  the  cooperative  work  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical 
professions.  As  the  result  of  that  work,  we  already  have  the  pharmacopoeia  and 
scientific  literature  relating  to  materia  medica,  pharmacy,  and  drug  therapeutics. 

Progress  in  drug  standardization  is  dependent  upon  the  researches  and  dis- 
coveries of  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  pharmacologic  arts,  viz., 
pharmacognosy,  or  the  art  of  identifying  and  selecting  drugs ;  pharmacy,  or  the 
art  of  preparing,  preserving,  compounding  and  dispensing;  pharmacodynamics, 
or  the  art  of  determining  their  efifects  on  healthy  tissues  and  of  applying  the 
knowledge  to  the  standardization  of  drugs  by  physiologic  testing;  and  therapy- 
dynamics,  or  the  art  of  determining  the  effects  of  drugs  on  diseased  tissues  and 
applying  drugs  as  medicines  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick. 
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The  only  way  in  which  new  materia  medica  products  can  be  standardized  and 
properly  introduced  to  science  is  by  the  cooperative  investigation  and  researches 
of  many  chemists,  pharmacists,  pharmacologists  and  clinicians,  working  under 
different  conditions  of  environment,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  comparing  and 
verifying  each  other's  observations,  impartially  discussing  results,  classifying  and 
publishing  the  same  in  the  forms  of  science,  and  teaching  this  knowledge  to  the 
medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions  so  that  it  may  be  freely  used  for  humani- 
tarian purposes.  This  work  cannot  be  successfully  accomplished  under  a  system 
of  commercial  monopoly  by  secret  processes,  product  patents,  or  commercially 
controlled  names. 

The  knowledge  of  drugs,  to  be  classed  as  a  science,  must  be  reduced  to  law, 
embodied  in  system,  and  protected  by  a  stable  nomenclature.  The  name  of  that 
science,  advocated  by  the  author  of  this  paper  since  1881,  should  be  Pharmacology. 
This  name  is  now  so  recognized  by  the  National  Committee  representing  the 
boards  and  colleges  of  pharmacy  in  its  pharmaceutical  syllabus. 

The  professions  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  are  mutually  dependent,  and  both 
are  the  servants  of  the  public.  The  public  demands  that  the  physician  shall  take 
care  of  the  sick,  and  the  pharmacist  supply  the  medicine  for  that  purpose.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  peace  and  harmony  that  should  be  maintained  between  the  two 
professions,  the  public  also  demands  the  privilege  of  self-diagnosis  and  self-treat- 
ment, and  the  pharmaceutical  profession  is  expected  by  the  self-medicating  public 
to  supply  the  medicine  for  that  purpose.  Consequently,  there  has  always  been 
more  or  less  friction  between  the  two  professions,  and  always  will  be,  until  both 
are  willing  to  consider  this  question  of  domestic  practice  in  a  rational  manner 
and  come  to  a  dignified  compromise. 

While  the  two  professions  have  been  fighting  between  themselves  like  the  dogs 
of  the  fable,  the  nostrum  manufacturers  have  improved  the  opportunity  to  run 
away  with  the  bone. 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  professions  to  free  the  materia  medica  from  commercial 
control.  It  is  their  duty  to  unite  for  the  standardization  of  the  entire  materia 
medica.  The  public  has  intrusted  this  work  to  their  hands,  yet  they  have  not  only 
neglected  their  duty  in  this  regard,  but  have  become  recalcitrant.  The  parable 
of  the  talents  applies  to  the  situation.  Beware  lest  the  fate  of  the  servant  who  hid 
his  talent  in  the  earth  overtake  us  for  this  neglect  and  repugnance. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  idle  threat.  Political  economists,  sociologists,  philan- 
thropists, sanitarians  and  others  have  become  cognizant  of  the  situation  and  are 
closing  in.  their  ranks  for  stronger  organization.  They  are  behind  the  bills  in 
Congress,  and  sooner  or  later  legislation  will  be  effected  for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  Shall  we,  as  professions,  take  part  in  guiding  and  shaping  this  legislation, 
so  that  it  may  accomplish  its  purpose  speedily  and  harmoniously?  Or  shall  wc 
sit  back  complacently  and  permit  outsiders  to  do  the  work  that  we  ought  to  do, 
to  our  lasting  shame  and  disgrace? 
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SOME  SLIGHT  CHANGES  WHICH  LEAD  TO  PERFECTION. 


S.   K.   SASS. 


Many  pharmacists,  if  unsuccessful  in  their  first  attempt  to  make  some  prepar- 
ation according  to  the  formula  in  one  of  the  official  books,  will  freely  and  un- 
favorably criticize  the  book,  the  constructor  of  the  formula,  or  the  Committee 
of  Revision. 

A  little  thought  about  the  perplexing  formula,  patience  and  some  experimental 
work  with  the  expenditure  of  little  money  are  the  only  things  necessary  to  find 
out  that  the  formula  in  most  cases  is  good  or  nearly  so. 

We  must  remember  that  we  do  not  all  work  under  the  same  conditions — that 
atmospheric  and  climatic  changes  play  an  important  role  in  some  cases — that  the 
change  of  seasons  acts  as  another  joker. 

Aromatic  Elixir.  Using  Magnesium  Carbonate  in  place  of  Purified  Talc 
gives  better  results.  5  gm.  is  sufficient  to  prepare  1000  cc.  of  perfectly  clear 
elixir. 

Elixir  of  the  Phosphates  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine.  This  important 
elixir  is  not  as  difficult  to  prepare  as  it  at  first  appears.  If  prepared  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Dunn,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  directions  a  most  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion which  will  keep  for  a  long  time  is  obtained.  The  formula  and  directions  in 
the  Pharmacopoea  should  be  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

Soluble  Ferric  Phosphate 17 .  500  gm. 

Quinine     8 .  750  gm. 

Strychnine    0. 275  gm. 

Phosphoric  Acid    2 .  000  cc. 

Ammonium    Carbonate    5 .  000  gm. 

Alcohol    60.000  cc. 

Acetic    Acid    16.000  cc. 

Distilled  Water 

Aromatic  Elixir  each,  a  sufficient  quantity  

To  make 1000  cc. 

Dissolve  the  Quinine  and  Strychnine  in  the  Alcohol,  then  add  the  Phosphoric 
Acid  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  Aromatic  Elixir.  Add  the 
Acetic  Acid  to  the  Ammonium  Carbonate,  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and 
when  solution  is  complete  add  enough  Distilled  Water  to  make  the  product 
measure  fifty  cubic  centimeters.  Mix  the  solution  of  Ammonium  Acetate  with 
the  solution  of  the  alkaloids  and  add  enough  Aromatic  Elixir  to  make  the  liquid 
measure  eight  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  centimeters.  Dissolve  the  Ferric  Phos- 
phate in  fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  Distilled  Water    and  add  enough    Aromatic 
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Elixir  to  make  the  product  measure  one  hundred  and  t-wcnty  cubic  centimeters. 
Finally  mix  the  two  solutions  and  filter. 

Note:  If  precipitate  will  appear,  agitate  until  dissolved.  Keep  in  a  bottle 
covered  with  dark  paper  and  well  corked.  This  preparation  will  slightly  darken 
with  age,  but  its  efficiency  is  not  affected. 

Syrup  of  Hypophosphites.  When  made  adhering  strictly  to  the  formula  and 
directions  of  the  U.  S.  P.  this  preparation  is  a  failure.  It  will  not  keep  for  any 
length  of  time.  When  finished  it  is  not  of  the  U.  S.  P.  strength,  as  some  of  the 
hypophosphites  are  precipitated  and  left  in  the  filter. 

After  some  experimentation  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  little  change  in  the 
formula,  which  does  not  affect  the  active  principles  is  necessary.  Therefore  I 
suggest  the  following  as  entirely  satisfactory: 

Calcium    Hypopliosphite    45         gm 

Potassium    Hypophosphite    15        gm 

Sodium  Hypophosphite   15         gm 

Diluted    Hypophosphorous    Acid    2         gm 

Sugar     640         gm 

Lactic    Acid     1.25  gm 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  

To  make  1000  cc. 

Dissolve  the  Hypophosphites  in  four  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  centimeters  of 
Water,  add  the  Diluted  Hypophorphorous  Acid  the  Lactic  Acid  and  the  Sugar, 
which  dissolve  by  agitation,  and  add  enough  water  to  make  the  product  measure 
one  thousand  cubic  centimeters.    Filter  and  keep  in  a  glass  container,  well  corked. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites.  The  U.  S.  P.  formula  requires  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  sugar  called  for  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  directions. 
If  these  corrections  are  made,  a  most  satisfactory  preparation  will  result. 

The  formula  and  directions  are  as  follows: 

Calcium    Hypophosphite    35.000  gm. 

Potassium  Hypophosphite   17.500  gm. 

Sodium    Hypophosphite    17 .  500  gm. 

Ferric    Hypophosphite    2 .  250  gm. 

Manganese  Hypophosphite   2 .  250  gm. 

Quinine   1.100  gm. 

Strychnine    0.115  gm. 

Sodium    Citrate    3 .  750  gm. 

Diluted   Hypophosphorous    Acid    15.000  cc. 

Sugar 815 .  000  gm. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity  

To   make 1 000  cc. 

Dissolve  the  Calcium  Potassium  and  Sodium  Hypophosphites  in  tlirec  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  cubic  centimeters  of  water,  to  which  five  cubic  centimeters 
of  Diluted  Hypophosphorus  Acid  has  been  previously  added.  Dissolve  the  Qui- 
nine and  Strjxhnine  in  thirty  cubic  centimeters  of  Water,  to  which  ten  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  Diluted  Hypophosphorous  Acid  has  been  previously  added.  Rub  the 
Ferric  and  Manganese  Hypophosphites  with  the  Sodium  Citrate,  add  thirty  cubic 
centimeters  of  Water  and  warm  the  mixture  on  a  water-bath,  stirring  con- 
tinuously until  the  salts  are  dissolved  and  a  clear  greenish  solution  is  obtaine(3. 
Mix  the  three  solutions  in  the  order  named.  Dissolve  the  sugar  by  the  aid  of  a 
water-bath,  stirring  continuously.     As  soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved  remove  the 
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syrup  from  the  water-bath  and  liUer.  iMiially  add  enough  water  through  the  tiller 
to  make  the  product  measure  one  thousand  cubic  centimeters. 

Note :  Keep  in  a  bottle  covered  with  dark  colored  paper  and  well  corked.  In 
the  northern  latitudes,  and  during  the  cold  season  in  same  sections,  the  sugar  may 
be  reduced  to  805  or  810  grms. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say,  that  to  be  successful  in  preparing  this  and  many  other 
preparations,  only  the  best  and  purest  materials  obtainable  should  be  used.  We 
can  not  expect  good  results  from  cheap,  inferior  materials.  Consider  as  a  guid- 
ing principle  in  your  work  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  the  sick, 
that  whatever  is  not  good  enough  for  your  loving  wife,  your  dearest  child,  and 
your  father  or  mother — is  not  good  enough  for  any  one  else.  We  should  be 
conscious  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  humanity,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  are 
only  the  servants  of  the  suffering,  and  as  such  should  serv^e  them  rightly — with 
a  sincere  and  honest  consideration  for  their  welfare. 


SOME  DISPENSING  HINTS. 


FRANKLIN    M.   APPLE,   PHAR.  D. 


In  the  course  of  my  routine  duties  I  have  encountered  repeated  difficulties,  the 
solution  of  which  has  caused  me  considerable  worry  and  thought,  and  I  here- 
with offer  the  result  of  some  of  these  efforts,  hoping  that  they  may  prove  to  be 
of  some  benefit  to  some  of  my  fellow  workers. 

In  prescriptions  calling  for  camphor  and  menthol  or  phenol  and  camphor  to  be 
dissolved  in  albolene  or  similar  bland,  oily  liquids,  I  have  followed  the  practice  of 
placing  the  solids,  in  a  fairly  fine  state  of  comminution,  in  the  glass  container  in 
which  they  are  to  be  dispensed  with  a  small  portion  of  the  solvent,  then  carefully 
heating  over  an  alcohol  lamp,  with  gentle  agitation,  until  dissolved,  to  which  is 
added  the  balance  of  the  solvent.  By  this  means  the  trouble  of  washing  out  a 
mortar  is  obviated  and  no  loss  of  medicaments  results. 

Anyone  who  has  had  any  experience  with  methylene  blue  remembers  what  an 
annoying  chemical  it  is,  for  it  has  the  habit  of  depositing  small  particles  thereof 
upon  everybody  and  everything  when  triturating  it  with  other  remedial  agents. 
By  using  the  stnall  crytal  form  of  this  chemical  and  moistening  it  so  as  to  prevent 
its  becoming  light  enough  to  float  about  in  the  air,  we  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
handling  it  without  annoyance.  As  it  is  usually  prescribed  in  combination  with 
fixed  oils,  the  latter  can  be  used  to  moisten  the  chemical  whilst  reducing  it  to  a 
finer  state  of  comminution — preferably  in  a  glass  mortar,  which  can  readily  be 
cleansed. 

When  filling  a  prescripion  calling  for  soft  capsules,  containing  oils,  it  is  very 
annoying  (and  at  times  exasperating)  to  find  one  or  more  of  the  capsules  imper- 
fectly sealed,  due  generally  to  a  small  portion  of  the  oil  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sealing  lip  of  the  capsule.  We  have  adopted  the  practice  of  wiping  off  carefully 
the  tops  of  the  capsules  with  pellets  of  cotton  moistened  with  chloroform,  using 
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care  to  not  have  too  much  chloroform  upon  the  pellets  and  have  never  experienced 
any  unsatisfactorily  sealed  capsules  since  following  this  custom. 

When  dispensing  prescriptions  calling  for  Pulv.  Opii  or  Pulv.  Ext.  Opii,  it  is 
wise  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  diluted  alcohol  is  the  menstrum  used  in  manu- 
facturing the  soluble  preparations  thereof.  Far  more  sightly  products  will  result 
if  this  fact  be  remembered. 

There  is  one  shelf  bottle  that  is  conimonly  found  in  drug  stores  that  should  be 
taken  out  and  destroyed  without  delay,  viz.,  that  intended  for  cod  liver  oil,  which 
is  filled  and  refilled  until  it  renders  first-class  oil  unfit  for  use,  the  cause  for  which 
is  well  known  to  every  experienced  pharmacist.  We  make  it  a  custom  to  bottle 
our  cod  liver  oil  in  empty  containers,  not  holding  over  one  pint,  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  perfectly  dry.  One  of  these  filled  bottles  serves  as  a  shelf  bottle 
until  it  is  emptied,  when  it  is  thrown  away  and  another  filled  one  takes  its  place. 
Thus  we  always  have  a  fresh  bottle  open — and  the  rank  smelling  container  is  elim- 
inated (or,  better  stated,  prevented).  By  this  plan  we  find  a  good  use  for  some 
bottles  that  previously  had  contained  products  of  questionable  therapeutic  value. 

Our  hypodermic  tablet  case  has  proven  of  great  value  to  us  when  weighing  our 
small  portions  of  potent  drugs — giving  us,  conveniently,  a  degree  of  accuracy  that 
is  difficult  to  get  in  weighing  the  drugs  themselves. 


A  PURE  AD.  LAW. 

A  Pure  Ad.  Law  is  not  only  a  possibility,  but  among  the  probabilities  of  the 
near  future.  The  success  of  that  section  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  which  relates 
to  honest  labels  and  advertisements  has  awakened  possibilities  in  other  lines  of 
advertising.  The  National  Federation  of  Retailers  is  hard  at  work  molding  pub- 
lic sentiment.  The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America  freely  state  that 
many  men  in  the  advertising  business  recognize  the  need  of  such  a  law  and  are  in 
favor  of  legislation  which  will  ensure  advertisements  that  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  such  a  law  will 
bring  about  fair  competition  between  the  big  mail  order  firms  who  do  business  at 
a  distance  from  the  customers  and  the  home  merchant  who  must  show  the  goods 
that  he  sells. — Meyer  Bros.  Drtiggist. 
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THE  PERSONAL  ELEMENT  IN  ADVERTISING. 


JOHN  R.  THOMPSON,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


A  member  of  your  Commercial  Section  asked  me  to  write  a  paper  for  his  sec- 
tion.    I  told  him  I  would  if  he  would  assign  me  a  subject. 

This  he  promptly  did,  and  it  was  something  about  advertising.  "Can  the  retail 
drug  store  compete  with  big  stores  in  the  advertising  field"  I  think  was  his  sug- 
gestion. I  pondered  the  subject  for  many  days.  One  day  the  answer  was  "Yes," 
but  the  next  day  it  would  be  "No"  just  as  emphatically ;  so  I  finally  gave  it  up,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  right  answer  was  twins. 

The  answer  is  yes,  because  some  retail  druggists  compete  very  successfully  with 
the  big  stores  in  the  advertising  field,  and  the  answer  is  no  because  many  druggists 
have  tried  this  sort  of  competition  and  failed  to  make  good. 

For  a  druggist  located  in  the  suburb  of  a  city  to  use  the  daily  papers  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  for  he  would  be  compelled  to  publish  his  advertise- 
ments in  a  circulation  that  covers  a  large  community  and  he  could  hope  to  effect 
only  a  small  proportion  of  this  community.  If  he  is  located  where  a  majority  of 
the  readers  may  conveniently  reach  him,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  he  could  not 
successfully  bid  for  the  business. 

The  druggist  in  a  small  town  or  in  a  local  neighborhood  cannot  employ  the  same 
methods,  either  in  advertising  or  conducting  his  business,  as  do  the  large  stores, 
any  more  than  the  owner  of  one  or  two  tenement  houses  may  supply  light  and 
heat  and  janitor  service  as  offered  by  the  large  apartment  house  owner.  The 
methods  of  the  large  store  are  not  the  methods  of  the  small  one,  but  there  are 
many  good  ways  of  advertising  a  small  store  that  may  be  just  as  successful  in 
proportion  as  those  used  by  the  large  competitors. 

It  is  up  to  the  druggist  to  find  out  how  he  can  advertise.  I  tried  many  methods 
before  I  finally  struck  my  gait,  and  the  plan  I  used  might  not  work  out  under 
other  circumstances.  I  published  circulars  describing  my  specialties  in  more  or 
less  glowing  language ;  I  got  out  price  lists  and  talks  on  prescriptions.  Sometimes 
my  friends  would  tell  me  my  efforts  were  good  advertising,  but  I  never  could  see 
that  they  produced  results  in  the  way  of  more  business.  After  several  years  of 
effort  in  the  field  I  one  day  wrote  an  ad.  for  my  little  four-page  store  paper,  which 
opened  up  like  this :  "This  little  paper  is  sent  out  to  tell  the  people  about  my  drug 
store."  That  was  the  only  inspiration  I  think  I  ever  had.  It  wasn't  much  but  I 
used  it  for  all  it  was  worth.  Here  is  the  way  I  reasoned  to  myself,  now  folks  will 
say,  "You  say  you  are  going  to  tell  us  about  your  drug  store,  now  go  to  it."  And 
I  did  go  to  it.    I  began  to  use  the  personal  pronoun,  and  talked  in  my  advertise- 
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ments  just  as  I  talked  to  people  over  my  counter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
more  interesting  than  personal  experience.  People  would  rather  hear  you  talk 
about  yourself  than  anything  else — if  you  tell  the  truth.  They  will  read  your  ad- 
vertisements about  your  business — your  business — not  the  drug  business  in  glit- 
tering generality — but  your  business — if  you  give  it  to  them  straight  and  tell  the 
truth.  From  the  time  I  began  to  really  and  truly  "tell  about  my  drug  store"  I 
could  count  results  in  cash.  There  are  thousands  of  interesting  things  about  the 
goods  in  a  drug  store,  and  the  story  of  the  druggist  himself  when  told  on  the 
printed  page  or  by  word  of  mouth  will  be  absorbed  with  avidity,  provided  al- 
ways that  it  is  the  druggist's  own  story. 

There  was  a  book  published  recently  by  Mary  Antin  called  "The  Promised 
Land."  The  book  contains  no  romance,  no  history,  no  tragedy.  It  is  the  simple 
story  of  Mary  Antin  and  it  is  all  true.  You  will  read  every  line  of  it  and  read 
lots  of  it  twice,  simply  because  it  is  the  true  story  of  a  human  being.  Put  your- 
self into  your  ads.  and  they  will  bring  results ;  the  more  you  tell  about  yourself  the 
more  people  will  like  you. 

Every  druggist  can  advertise.  Not  necessarily  like  some  other  fellow  does  it. 
He  must  do  some  experimental  work  and  find  out  where  he  is  strong.  It  may  be 
window  displays.  There  is  surely  room  at  the  top  in  that  field.  It  may  be  at  the 
soda  fountain.  There  are  plenty  of  chances  for  improving  soda  fountain  drinks 
and  methods.  It  may  be  in  the  keeping  of  a  neat  store,  and  here,  too,  there  is 
much  chance  for  betterment. 

It  may  be  in  the  publishing  of  a  small  periodical,  as  in  my  own  case.  My  paper 
never  contained  any  article  that  will  be  quoted  in  the  Encyclopedia ;  it  was  not  a 
brilliant  example  of  grammatical  excellence ;  but  it  was  a  good  advertisement  for 
my  drug  store  because  it  was  ME  from  begining  to  end,  and  I  was  a  good  druggist, 
that  point,  of  course,  was  always  kept  to  the  fore.  I  was  no  better,  understand, 
than  many  others  right  around  me,  but  I  got  more  business  than  they  did  because 
I  kept  telling  the  people  what  a  good  druggist  I  was. 

Many  druggists  say  they  cannot  write  an  ad.  Any  druggist  can  write  a  better 
ad.  himself  than  any  one  else  can  write  for  him. 

Put  this  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it — if  you  have  a  drug  store  that  is  worth 
patronizing  you  CAN  tell  the  people  around  you  about  it  if  you  want  to — and 
want  to  hard  enough. 


CAPITALIZING  INDIVIDUALITY 


HUGH   CRAIG,   NEW^  YORK. 


Individuality,  like  the  artistic  temperanKiit.  manifests  itself  in  a  wondrous  va- 
riety of  forms.  But,  unlike  the  other,  individuality  is  common  to  all  of  us.  True, 
it  has  been  subdued  in  many  by  that  tendency  toward  unity,  cooperation,  mass 
plays,  so  marked  in  the  social  economy  of  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  cultivated  by  those  who  have  turned  to  specialization,  recognizing  that 
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while   united   effort   increases   the   margin   of   safety,   it   lessens   the   margin   of 
efficiency. 

"In  union  there  is  strength."  "Too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth."  There  is  an 
ancient  saw  for  any  purpose :  "You  pays  your  money,  and  you  takes  your  choice." 
Yes;  in  union  there  is  strength,  but  it  is  strength  most  woefully  wasted,  without 
the  direction  of  a  leader  strong  in  individuality.  In  union  there  is  strength ;  in  in- 
dividuality there  is  power.  The  difference  is  that  of  the  cog  in  the  ponderous  ma- 
chine and  the  little  motor  that  turns  the  wheels.  The  cog  and  its  fellow-cogs, 
turning  in  their  fixed  circumference,  perform  the  one  task  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed ;  the  possibilities  of  the  little  motor  are  as  numerous  as  those  of  Aladdin's 

lamp. 

Remains  then  the  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of  individuality  to  the  piiarma- 
cist.     Let  me  point  out  a  few.     Suppose  we  start  with  externals. 

About  half  a  mile  below  town,  just  where  the  brier-edged  lane  touches  the  bend 
of  the  creek,  stands  a  group  of  silver  birches.  Many  of  our  customers  have  oft- 
times  noticed  them  ;  not  a  few  have  paused  in  admiration.  Have  we  ever  thought 
how  well  adapted  is  that  picture  for  use  on  the  labels  of  a  special  line  of  toilet 
preparations;  what  a  stamp  of  individuality  it  would  give? 

Down  at  the  old  Planters'  Hotel  there  presides  over  the  kitchen  one  of  those 
rare  super-chefs,  a  real  ol'  mammy  cook.  What  an  individual  mark  of  superiority 
her  photograph  on  package  of  spice  or  bottle  of  flavoring  extract ! 

And  that  intimate  mark  of  individuality,  our  signature,  how  many  of  us  use  it 
on  our  prescription  labels  ?  How  many  of  the  packages  that  leave  our  stores  bear 
this  mark  of  personal  endorsement?       It  should  be  on  bottle,  box  and  label. 

Each  of  us  endeavors  to  get  some  distinctiveness  in  his  prescription  bottles.  It 
is  possible  and  profitable  to  get  more.  And  in  this  we  can  learn  from  the  French 
makers  of  high-grade  perfumes  and  cosmetics.  Instead  of  picking  out  a  design 
from  A,  B,  Co."s  sample  book  and  having  it  blown  in  the  bottle,  let  us  select  a 
neat,  distinctive,  unlettered  container  and  have  the  porter  or  apprentice  mark  each 
with  fluoride  "ink,"  using  a  rubber-stamp  facsimile  of  our  personally  written  name 
and  address. 

Why  should  we  continue  to  use  mussy  sealing  wax  or  unhygienically  to  lick 
stickers  for  atop  our  corks  ?  The  boy  in  his  spare  moments  can  burn  on  each  a 
facsimile  monogram,  the  die  for  which  costs  but  a  trifle.  Everybody  is  vot  doing 
this. 

It  is  not  enough  that  tliese  marks  of  individuality  be  distinctive  alone ;  they  must 
be  marks  of  superiority.  The  perfumes  and  toilet  specialties  must  be  as  pleasing 
as  is  the  picture  of  the  birches  on  the  label.  The  spices  and  flavorings  must  be  as 
satisfactory  as  ol'  mammy's  jumbles.  Tlie  contents  of  the  signed  prescription 
bottle  must  be  as  good  as  the  check  which  bears  the  same  signature. 

Throughout  the  store  personality  should  be  everywhere  manifest.  Individu- 
ality, but  not  freakishness,  should  stamp  fixtures,  cases,  placards  and  arrangement. 
Upon  the  regular  customer  and  upon  the  casual  visitor  there  should  be  but  one 
impression  :  that  of  the  personality  of  the  proprietor,  not  that  of  the  sole  agent 
for  green-label  nostrums,  not  that  of  the  distributor  of  any  ready-made  wares. 
The  "tub"  of  the  retail  pharmacy  should  "stand  on  its  own  bottom." 
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When  we  come  to  advertising,  we  enter  individuality's  most  fertile  field.  But 
we  must  be  careful  of  the  tillage,  for  individuality  of  expression,  unrestrained, 
sometimes  works  havoc  immeasurable.  Not  all  of  us  are  advertising  experts — for 
which  we  should  be  most  grateful — but  all  of  us  know  our  wares  well  enough  to 
tell  their  merits  in  our  own  way  to  those  who  are  prospective  purchasers — and 
the  high-sounding  phrases  of  the  ad-writer  are  no  weightier  argument.  So  let  us 
put  the  same  personality  into  our  advertisements  that  characterize  our  conversa- 
tion with  a  customer,  or  our  letters.  And  let  us  sign  each  advertisement  in  fac- 
simile in  attestation  of  the  verity  of  the  statements  made  therein. 

Into  a  thousand  other  ramifications  might  I  trace  the  beneficent  influence  of 
individualized  pharmacy,  custom  pharmacy,  we  might  say.  But  on  the  violet- 
scented  cream  and  powder  for  milady  who  afi:ects  the  violet  atmosphere,  on  the 
rose-odored  specialties  for  the  rose  lover,  on  the  personal  interest  in  the  researches 
of  Doctor  Studious,  on  the  gentle  introduction  of  the  subject  of  their  hobbies  into 
the  routine  conversations  with  customers,  and  on  the  hundreds  of  other  ways  in 
which  the  personality  of  the  pharmacist  may  be  manifested  in  his  practice,  I  shall 
but  thus  lightly  touch.  My  message  is  this  :  Cultivate  individuality,  and  capitalize 
it;  stamp  your  personality  upon  every  thing  that  pertains  to  your  practice  of  phar- 
macy, and  charge  for  it ;  meet  the  cut  prices  of  the  ready-made  article  with  a  cus- 
tom-made, individualized  article,  a  better  article,  at  an  advanced  price ;  in  your 
chosen  vocation,  as  in  your  personal  conduct,  ape  not  the  multitude,  be  yourself. 


ANALYSIS  BY  MEANS  OF  CYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

Dr.  A.  E.  H.  Tutton,  writing  in  the  "Daily  Mail"  for  September  13,  states 
that  the  researches  of  Professor  E.  S.  von  Fedorow,  of  St.  Petersburg,  have 
extended  the  periodic  law  to  crystallography,  the  slight  differences  of  the  in- 
terfacial  angles  of  crystals  following  the  order  of  progression  of  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  interchangeable  elements  in  insomorphous  series.  Barlow  in 
England  and  Fedorow  in  Russia  conceived  the  internal  structure  of  crystals 
as  of  a  space  lattice  character,  and  have  received  "most  marvelous  confirma- 
tion" from  the  work  of  Professors  Roentgen  and  von  Groth  in  Munich,  who 
liave  utilized  the  exceedingly  short  wave  length  of  the  Roentgen  rays  to 
provide  definite  evidence  by  diffraction  photographs  of  the  cubic  lattice  in 
crystalls  of  zinc  blende.  This  means  that  the  molecules  in  the  crystal  and 
their  arrangement  have  been  visible.  Professor  von  Fedorow  has  experi- 
mentally determined  the  "form  symbols"  of  10,000  substances.  This  enables 
a  few  measurements  with  a  goniometer,  followed  by  some  simple  calculations, 
to  enable  identity  of  an  unknown  crystal  to  be  established,  and  it  is  claimed, 
thus  rendering  chemical  analysis  "superfluous." — The  Chemist  and  Druggist. 
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Papers   Presented   at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


^KttDtt  on  lltBtnrtral  piiarmar^ 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LAWS  REGULATING  THE   SALE  AND   USE 

OF  POISONS. 


M.   I.    WILBERT,    WASHINGTON,   D.    C. 


The  pharmacy  laws  of  the  several  states  are  so  intimately  associated  with 
and  so  generally  include  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  poisons  that  it  is  not  infre- 
quently supposed  that  the  connection  has  always  existed  and  that  restrictions 
on  the  sale  and  use  of  poisons  had  their  origin  in  the  laws  designed  to  regulate 
the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

Poisons  have,  from  the  very  earliest  periods  of  time,  been  considered  with 
apprehension  and  awe  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prevent  or  at 
least  to  discourage  their  use  for  improper  or  for  criminal  purposes.  During 
the  colonial  period  laws  relating  to  poisons  appear  to  have  been  confined  to 
prohibiting  the  use  of  poisonous  substances  for  criminal  purposes.  The  nature 
of  this  earlier  legislation  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  paragraph  from 
the  Colonial  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  "The  Body  of  Liberties  of  1641";  'Tf 
any  person  shall  slay  another  through  guile,  either  by  poysoning  or  other  such 
divelish  practice,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.    Ex.  21 :14." 

Even  after  the  organization  of  the  United  States  it  was  not  until  the  third 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  safeguard  pur- 
chasers of  poisonous  substances  by  requiring  a  label  calling  attention  to  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  substance. 

The  first  of  these  state  laws  may  be  found  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
State  of  New  York  (1829,  Sec.  22)  and  reads:  "No  person  is  allowed  to  sell 
arsenic,  prussic  acid  or  any  other  substance  or  liquid  usually  denominated  poi- 
sonous, without  endorsing  on  it  the  word  "Poison"  in  a  conspicuous  manner." 

Two  decades  later  (1848)  New  Hampshire  enacted  a  law  which  required  a 
record  of  the  sale  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate  or  prussic  acid  and  several 
years  later  (1850)  nux  vomica  and  strychnine  were  added  to  this  list. 

In  1852,  Ohio  adopted  a  law  designed  to  regulate  the  sale  of  poisons  which 
required  both  a  record  of  sale  and  a  poison  label  and  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  at  the  organization  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  "Standing  Committee,"  appointed  at  the  preliminary  meeting  the  year  before, 
presented  a  resolution  which  reads  in  part  as  follows :  "The  indiscriminate  sale 
of  poisons  by  druggists  and  apothecaries,  is  a  serious  evil  in  the  United  States 
as  at  present  conducted.     Any  views  which  may  originate  in  the  Convention, 
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tending  to  abate  this  evil,  would  no  doubt   have  some  influence    if  circulated  by 
its  authority." 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  resolution  the  members  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  undertook  to  compile  and  record  the  nature  of  the 
existing  laws  designed  to  restrict  or  safeguard  the  use  of  poisons  and  o'herwise 
to  control  the  trade  in  drugs  and  medicines. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1853  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Sale  of  Poisons  reported  that  the  members  "have  been  engaged 
since  the  time  of  their  appointment  in  endeavoring  to  collect  information  relating 
to  the  subject  *  *  *  yet  they  have  been  but  partially  successful."  Tlie  com- 
mittee then  reports  at  length  on  the  requirements  as  they  existed  in  some  of 
the  European  countries  and  reprints  the  answers  that  were  received  to  inquiries 
regarding  existing  legislation  in  this  countr\-.     (Proc.  A.  Ph.  A.  1853.  p.  10.) 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  so  far  as  known  the  first 
law  to  regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy  in  this  country  was  enacted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1839  and  was  entitled:  "An  act  to 
regulate  the  preparation  and  dispensing  of  medicines  in  the  City  of  New  York." 
This  law  required  that  persons  to  practice  pharmacy  in  the  City  of  New  York 
must  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of 
New  York  or  some  other  regularly  constituted  college  of  Pharmacy  or  Medicine 
or  have  passed  an  examination  of  the  censors  of  the  Medical  Society  of  one 
of  the  counties  of  the  state. 

Some  10  years  later  the  State  of  Georgia  enacted  a  law  which  required  that 
a  person  to  open  or  keep  a  drug  or  apothecary  store  must  first  obtain  a  license 
therefore  from  the  medical  board  of  his  own  school..  Alabama,  in  1861,  passed 
a  similar  law  but  all  these  laws,  so  far  as  known,  were  inoperative  because  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  medical  societies  involved  to  enforce  them. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the  present  type  of  pharmacy  law, 
which  includes  the  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  poisons  was  first  proposed  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  appointed  at  the 
meeting  held  in  the  City  of  New  York  in  1867. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  the  chairman,  the  late  John  M.  Maisch,  this  com- 
mittee, like  one  of  its  predecessors,  made  extensive  inquiries  regarding  the  legis- 
lation then  in  force.  This  report  is  presented  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  for 
1868  (pp.  329-379)  and  in  the  Proceedings  for  the  following  year  (v.  17,  pp. 
51-60)  the  committee  presents  and  discusses  the  draft  of  a  proposed  law  to 
regulate  the  practice  of  pharmacy  and  the  sale  of  poisons. 

This  early  draft  is  too  comprehensive  to  discuss  in  detail  in  a  brief  review  of 
the  subject  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  essential  features  of  the  proposed 
law  are  embodied  in  practically  every  one  of  the  so-called  pharmacy  laws  now 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  several  states. 

The  first  of  the  states  to  adopt  the  principles  of  this  draft  was  Rhode  Island 
(Laws  1870,  Chap.  856.)  In  a  number  if  not  all  of  tlie  state  legislatures  opposi- 
tion appears  to  have  developed  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  the  country 
districts  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  laws  enacted  during  the  remaining 
years  of   the   decade   from    1870  to   1880  were   restricted   to   the   regulation   of 
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l)harmacy  in  llic  larger  cities.  In  tlic  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  for  1<S72  (v.  20,  pp.  150-161)  the  committee  presents  the  laws 
adopted  by  the  several  state  legislatures  for  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  San    I'rancisco. 

The  Proceedings  for  1873  (v.  21.  p]).  506-508)  contains  a  copy  of  the  law 
passed  in  Ohio  for  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  the  ^Missouri  law,  for  the  City 
of  St.  Louis,  is  presented  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  for  1874  (pp.  333-337) 
accompanied  by  a  state  law  for  Kentucky.  During  the  remaining  years  of  this 
decade  five  additional  states  adopted  laws  regulating  the  practice  of  pharmacy 
and  during  the  decade  from  1880  to  1890  no  less  than  25  states  enacted  laws  of 
this  type. 

So  far  as  known  the  Crimes  Act  of  Pennsylvania  (Laws  1860,  Xo.  374)  was 
the  first  American  law  to  recognize  the  toxic  and  generally  harmful  character  of 
morphine  and  the  anticocaine  law  of  Illinois  (Laws  1897,  p.  138)  was  the  direct 
forerunner  of  our  j^-esent  day  antinarcotic  laws  which,  as  now  in  force  generally 
follow  the  suggestions  laid  down  in  the  "Draft  of  an  Antinarcotic  Law"  pre- 
sented by  James  H.  Beal  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation at  Mackinac  Island,  in  1903. 

The  history  of  the  evolution  of  laws  designed  to  regulate  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  and  to  restrict  the  sale  and  use  of  poisons  is  reflected,  in  detail  in  the 
several  volumes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
and  the  object  of  the  present  review  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  sequence 
of  the  development  and  to  emphasize  the  important  part  taken  by  the  members 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  through  the  Committees  and  Sec- 
tions of  that  Association  in  safeguarding  the  best  interests  of  the  public  by 
suggesting  and  endorsing  legislation  designed  to  restrict  the  promiscuous  sale  of 
poisonous  and  habit  forming  drugs. 

While  the  laws  now  in  force  are  far  from  perfect  and  while  much  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  distribution  and  use  of  harmful  and  poisonous  materials 
can  be  said  to  be  adequately  safeguarded"  our  thanks,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
community  at  large  are  due  to  the  pioneers  in  the  field  who  fought  so  valiantly 
for  the  recognition  of  pharmacy  as  a  calling  destined  to  take  an  important  part  in 
protecting  the  health  and  the  lives  of  American  people. 


HISTORY  OF  KUMMERFELD'S  LOTION. 


OTTO   RAUBENHEIMER,   BROOKLYN,    N.   Y. 


Among  the  sadly  neglected  studies  is  history  of  pharmacy  and  quite  especially 
the  histor}'  of  drugs  and  galenicals.  The  writer,  an  enthusiast  on  this  subject, 
cannot  conceive  how  a  pharmacist  can  truly  love  his  profession  without  some  little 
knowledge  of  its  history,  and  he  therefore  advocates  that  such  knowledge  should 
be  instilled  into  the  student  in  his  college  course. 

The  notes  which  the  author  has  collected  on  pharmaceutical  history  are  quite 
numerous.    The  historv  of  Kummerf eld's  lotion  has  been  selected  as  the  topic  for 
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this  paper,  not  because  it  is  such  an  important  preparation,  but  for  the  following 
two  reasons : 

1.  None  of  the  American  or  English  books,  which  the  writer  is  acquainted 
with,  give  its  formula  and  therefore  Aqua  Cosmetica  Kummerfeldi  was  made 
No.  1  of  the  "Pharmaceutical  Formulas"  for  the  proposed  "Recipe  Book"  in  Jour- 
nal A.  Ph.  A.,  February,  1912. 

2.  Its  history  serves  as  a  good  example  of  the  evolution  of  a  simple  formula 
into  a  more  complex  one. 

Madame  Kummerfeld  (whether  Miss  or  Mrs.  is  unknown  to  the  author)  was 
an  actress  living  in  Weimar  during  the  time  of  the  celebrated  German  poet  Johann 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe  (1749-1832).  I  find  that  Helene  Bohlan,  the  author,  men- 
tions Madame  Kummerfeld  in  her  writings.  "Weimarer  Ratsmadel"  and  "Andere 
Geschichten."  "Die  Kummerfelden,"  as  the  actress  was  commonly  called,  was  in 
the  habit  of  having  a  recipe  compounded  at  the  Weimar  Apotheke,  containing 
Precipitated  Sulphur,  Borax  and  Rose  Water,  which  she  used  as  a  cosmetic  lotion. 
In  those  days  as  well  as  in  the  present  days,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  used  or  endorsed 
by  actresses  naturally  became  famous,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  use  of  henna 
by  Madame  Adeline  Patti.  Consequently  Kummerfeld's  Waschwasser  came  into 
use  in  Germany  and  the  formula  was  modified  to  suit  the  need  or  fancy  of  the 
patient,  or  prescriber  or  dispenser.  According  to  a  communication  of  Dr.  Maaz 
of  Grossrudestadt  in  Pharmazeutische  Zeitung,  1912,  p.  76,  another,  very  likely 
later,  modification  of  Aqua  Cosmetica  Kummerfeldi  is  as  follows : 

Precipitated   Sulphur    7.5  gm. 

Lime  Water    150 .     gm. 

Sulphurated   Potassa    0.6  gm. 

I  find  that  the  borax  in  the  original  formula  as  well  as  the  liver  of  sulphur  in 
Dr.  Maaz's  formula  have  been  omitted  from  the  recipes  in  use  at  the  present  time 
and  that  camphor  and  glycerin  have  been  added.  The  lime  water  is  still  retained 
in  some  of  the  formulas.  The  addition  of  camphor  undoubtedly  has  the  object  of 
acting  as  a  cooling,  antiseptic,  bleaching  and  antipruritic  agent.  The  addition  of 
glycerin  has  the  object  of  preventing  the  lotion  from  drying  too  quickly  and  also 
to  help  to  suspend  the  solids. 

Some  of  the  formulas,  f .  i.  of  the  Dresden,  the  Saxon  and  the  Hessian  Apothe- 
caries, and  those  in  "Hager"  and  "Dieterich"  contain  also  two  per  cent,  of  acacia, 
which  in  the  writer's  opinion  is  a  decided  advantage,  being  used  to  emulsify  the 
camphor.  That  the  formula  for  Kummerfeld's  Waschwasser  is  important  on  the 
Continent  can  be  seen  from  being  official  in  the  Netherlands  Pharmacopoeia  and 
in  the  Erganzungsbuch  (supplement  to  German  Pharmacopoeia).  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  also  frequently  prescribed  in  the  United  States,  especially  by  dermatologists, 
and  as  none  of  the  American  books  seem  to  publish  the  formula,  and  as  the  writer, 
who  acts  as  a  pharmaceutic  information  bureau  around  Greater  New  York  and 
vicinity,  has  been  asked  for  this  formula  on  numerous  occasions,  he  has  therefore 
published  same  in  the  department  of  Pharmaceutical  Formulas  in  the  Journal  A. 
Ph.  A.,  February,  1912,  p.  169. 

In  order  to  familiarize    the  pharmacists    and    others  with    the  origin    of  this 
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preparation  this  paper  was  written.     I'^or  eonvenience  and  in  order  to  make  the 
formula  hetter  known.   1   asi^ain  repeat  it: 

AQUA  COSMETICA  KUiMMERFELDI. 

Kumincrfclcl's  Lntinn  or  Cosmetic  Water. 

,  Camphor    10  ^m. 

Acacia,   in  fine  powder    20  gm. 

Glycerin    50  gm. 

Precipitated    Sulphur    100  gm. 

Rose   Water    820  gm. 

To  make  1000  gm. 

Triturate  tiie  linely  powdered  Camphor  with  the  Acacia  and  the  Precipitated 
Sulphur,  then  add  the  Glycerin  and  gradually  the  Rose  Water,  triturating  con- 
stantly so  as  to  ohtain  a  homogeneous  lotion. 

Shake  well  before  dispensing. 


THE  CUT-RATE  ROUTE. 

Although  price  cutting  is  not  confined  at  all  to  the  drug  trade,  still  the  mer- 
chants who  perhaps  have  gone  the  farthest  in  this  kind  of  work  and  have 
given  the  cutter  the  most  wide-spread  advertising  are  the  cut-rate  druggists. 
This  is  doubtless  because  they  have  had  the  ignorance  of  the  public  upon 
which  to  trade.  They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  druggist  has 
long  been  heralded  as  a  robber-profit  man.  They  have  been  willing  to  admit 
and  even  claim  this  in  order  to  exploit  their  position  as  the  money  savers  of 
the  community.  Whether  this  attitude  is  a  fair,  one,  whether  it  is  a  loyal 
position  to  take  or  not,  we  are  not  disposed  to  say.  But  this  much  we  think : 
the  cut-rate  route  to  a  mercantile  success  is  not  a  short  cut  by  any  means. 
While  some  cutters  have  succeeded,  it  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  shrewd  merchants  and  good  advertisers  rather  than  to  the  mere 
fact  that  they  lopped  ofif  the  profits  from  certain  lines  of  goods.  We  believe 
that  if  the  case  of  every  cutter  were  to  be  carefully  analyzed  we  would  find 
that  had  that  man  followed  his  same  live  publicity  means  and  had  he  done  as 
much  good  work  in  the  way  of  displaying  goods  and  helping  to  make  them 
self-selling,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  his  prices  up  to  the  normal  level  of  his 
town,  he  would  have  succeeded  to  a  greater  extent.  He  would  have  de- 
veloped practically  as  much  business,  and  he  would  have  done  it  all  on  a 
profit-paying  basis.  He  would  not  have  found  it  necessary  to  pare  salaries 
down  so  closely  or  to  work  so  hard  to  sell  certain  lines  on  which  his  profit 
still  existed.  The  cut-rate  route  is  not  the  route  to  getting  rich  quick,  and  in 
most  instances  it  has  not  proved  the  route  to  getting  rich  at  all. — The  Spatula^ 
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NOTES  ON  CHEMICAL  TESTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PHARMA- 
COPOEIA. 


CARL  E.  SMITH. 


(Continued  from  page  538.) 

Chrysarobinum. — As  medicinal  Chrysarobinum  is  not  the  individual  chemical 
substance  so  named  by  its  discoverer,  but  a  mixture  of  a  number,  neither  a  chem- 
ical formula,  exact  solubility  constants,  nor  a  definite  melting  point  can  con- 
sistently be  stipulated,  as  is  done  in  the  U.  S.  P.  The  color  is  usually  darker 
than  "pale"  orange-yellow.  Market  products  are  not  "entirely  consumed"  on 
ignition,  but  the  ash  should  not  exceed  0.25  per  cent.,  the  limit  set  by  leading  for- 
eign pharmacopoeias.  A  limited  number  of  specimens  examined  during  the  past 
3  years,  however,  mostly  yielded  less  than  0.1  per  cent.  In  the  identity  test 
with  fuming  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  the  color  produced  is  violet-red  rather  than 
violet.  The  same  applies  to  the  lime  water  test.  A  test  needed,  not  provided  in 
the  U.  S.  P.  is  one  for  the  detection  of  chrysophanic  acid.  About  0.1  gm.  of  the 
sample  is  boiled  with  20  cc.  of  water ;  the  liquid,  after  filtration,  should  be  neutral 
to  litmus  paper  and  should  not  be  colored  otherwise  than  pale  yellow  by  a  drop 
of  ferric  chloride  test  solution.    This  test  is  directed  by  several  pharmacopoeias. 

CiNCHONiDiN.i=:  SuLPH.\s. — As  the  melting  point  is  afifected  by  the  presence 
of  small  variable  quantities  of  other  cinchona  alkaloids,  it  has  little  value  as  a  test 
of  identity  or  of  purity.  The  salt  should  not  leave  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  of 
ash.  The  sulphuric  acid  test  for  readily  carbonizable  matter  should  be  made 
with  about  0.1  gm.  of  the  salt  and  about  2  cc.  of  the  acid.  The  results  of  the  test 
for  fluorescing  alkaloids  depends  considerably  on  the  the  volume  of  solution  ex- 
amined;  it  should  not  exceed  100  cc,  otherwise  the  test  will  be  too  severe. 

CiNCHONiN.^  SuLPH.\.s. — In  the  requirement  regarding  solubility  in  chloro- 
form "80  parts"  are  to  be  regarded  as  volume  parts,  i.  e.,  8  cc,  not  gm.,  should 
apply  to  this  salt  test. 

Cocaina. — The  melting  point  of  the  U.  S.  P.  is  one  given  by  .some  authorities 
as  that  of  the  chemically  pure  alkaloid.  Some  variation  should  be  allowed  for  the 
medicinal  product,  probably  96°  to  98°.  The  ash  should  not  exceed  0.05  per 
cent. 

Cocaine.  Hvdrociilortdi'm. — The  melting  point  varies  so  much  in  different 
hands,  by  reason  of  partial  decomposition,  that  determination  of  it  as  a  test  of 
purity,  or  even  of  identity,  is  apt  to  lead  to  misinterpretation.  It  is  better  omitted 
from  the  official  tests,  as  the  others  are  sufficient  for  establishing  identity  and  pur- 
ity. The  statement  that  the  salt  "is  not  colored  by  cold  sulphuric  acid"  applies  only 
when  the  proportion  of  the  former  is  rather  small;  a  mixture  of  0.1  gm.  of  it 
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with  1  cc.  of  the  acid  should  not  show  other  than  a  sHght  yellowish  color.  The 
wording  of  the  permanganate  test  for  cinnamyl-cocaine  is  somewhat  ambiguous 
and  has  lead  to  differences  in  interpretation.  If  it  was  intended  that  the  violet 
color  should  remain  entirely  unchanged  in  half  an  hour,  the  test  is  too  stringent ; 
if  it  was  intended  that  the  violet  tint  should  not  disappear  entirely  within  that 
time-limit,  then  it  is  somewhat  too  lenient.  Most  of  the  products  now  on  the  mar- 
ket do  not  completely  decolorize  0.1  cc.  of  n/10  permanganate  under  the  condi- 
tions of  test.  For  the  sake  of  uniformity  MacT.agan's  ammonia  test  is  better 
made  with  0.2  cc.  of  ammonia  water,  measured  with  a  1  cc.  pipette,  instead  of  4 
drops.  The  precipitate  should  form  within  5  minutes,  but  with  sufficiently  vigor- 
ous stirring  usually  appears  in  a  considerably  shorter  time.  The  supernatant 
liquid,  however,  is  not  "perfectly  clear,"  but  holds  in  suspension  for  some  time 
minute  crystals  of  cocaine,  which  interfere  with  its  transparency,  but  do  not  give 
it  a  milky  or  opalescent  appearance. 

CoDEiNA. — Because  of  decomposition  at  temperatures  below  that  given  as  the 
melting  point,  determination  of  this  is  valueless.  To  prepare  a  1  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  codeine  for  the  ferricyanide  test  for  morphine,  acidulated  water  or  alcohol 
should  be  used,  as  the  alkaloid  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Codeine  Phosphas. — This  salt  effloresces  rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
losing  all  except  |  molecule  of  its  crystal-water.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  pie- 
pare  it  with  fully  2  molecules  of  water  (8.3  per  cent.)  Products  of  different 
makers,  recently  examined,  contained  1^  to  If  molecules,  with  the  exception  of  a 
crystalline,  uneffloresced  salt,  which  contained  only  |  molecule.  In  view  of  this 
and  in  the  interest  of  more  uniform  dosage,  adoption  by  the  U.  S.  P.  of  a  salt 
containing  not  more  than  ^  molecule  of  water  would  seem  advisable,  as  this  is  evi- 
dently the  most  stable  form. 

CoLCHiciNA. — The  term  "leaflets"  in  the  description  may  lead  to  the  inference 
that  the  alkaloid  is  crystalline,  which  is  not  the  case.  An  unofficial  crystalline 
colchicine,  containing  choloroform  of  crystallization,  however,  is  on  the  market. 
"Amorphous  scales"  would  seem  to  be  a  better  descriptive  term  than  "leaflets." 
Choloroform  is  an  impurity  of  which  no  account  is  taken  in  the  U.  S.  P..  but 
which  is  stated  to  be  present  sometimes  in  large  quantities.  The  following  test 
has  been  found  in  this  laboratory  to  be  satisfactory  for  detection  of  excessive 
quantities :  A  mixture  of  not  more  than  0.01  gm.  of  colchicine,  2  cc.  of  potassium 
hydroxide  solution  (5  p.  c.)  and  a  drop  of  aniline,  heated  to  about  100"  in  a  test- 
tube,  should  not  develop  an  odor  of  phenyl  isocyanide.  Colchicine  is  officially  de- 
scribed as  "having  an  odor  suggesting  damp  hay,"  but  is  now  readily  obtainable 
free  from  odor,  as  it  should  be. 

CoLLODiuM. — The  U.  S.  P.  gives  neither  descriptions  nor  tests,  which  are  im- 
portant to  those  who  do  not  make  this  solution  themselves.  In  a  layer  of  30  mm. 
it  should  not  appear  more  than  slightly  yellowish  nor  more  than  slightly  opales- 
cent. Exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  layer,  it  should  leave  a  transparent,  tenaceous 
film.  When  collodion  is  stirred  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  a  viscid,  stringy 
mass  separates ;  this  mixture  should  be  neutral  to  litmus  paper.  On  the  basis  of 
a  number  of  specimens  examined  it  is  recommended  to  adjust  the  limits  of 
specific  gravity  to  0.765  to  0.775  at  25^  and  the  pyroxylin  contents  to  5.0  to  5.25 
per  cent.,  by  weight,  which  corresponds  to  about  4  gm.  in  100  cc.  of  solution  at 
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25°.  The  pyroxylin  is  best  determined  by  the  following,  slightly  modified  method 
of  the  German  Pharmacopoeia:  About  5  gm.  of  the  collodion  are  weighed  in  a 
shallow,  stoppered,  flat-bottomed  weighing-jar.  About  an  equal  quantity  of 
water  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  with  stirring  to  divide  the  precipitate  into  sep- 
arate clots.  The  mixture  is  dried  to  a  constant  weigh  at  100"  to  110"  and  the 
residue  weighed  after  cooling  in  a  desiccator.  This  residue  should  burn  rapidly 
with  a  yellow  flame  and  it  should  not  contain  more  than  traces  of  substances 
soluble  in  either  water,  alcohol,  or  "absolute  ether." 

CREOSOTUM.-^This  product,  because  of  its  naturally  variable  composition,  fre- 
quently fails  to  conform  to  some  of  the  U.  S.  P.  specifications,  although  of  high 
grade.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  statements  that  a  solution  of  140  parts 
of  water  is  not  perfectly  clear  and  that  a  solution  of  120  parts  of  hot  water  be- 
comes turbid  on  cooling,  the  latter  being  given  as  a  test  of  distinction  from,  and 
absence  of,  "coal-tar  creosote."  A  considerable  number  of  specimens,  in  which 
no  admixture  with  coal-tar  distillates  was  detected  by  reliable  tests,  disolved  clear 
in  140  parts  of  cold  water  and  their  solutions  in  120  parts  of  hot  water  remained 
clear  when  cooled  to  about  25°.  These  statements,  therefore,  should  be  omitted 
at  the  next  revision.  There  is  an  inaccuracy  also  in  the  statement,  given  as  a 
means  of  distinction,  that  water-solutions  of  coal-tar  creosote  yield  white  pre- 
cipitates with  bromine  water.  Coal-tar  distillates  in  which  phenol  and  o-cresol 
predominate,  may  yield  bulky,  white  or  yellovvish  precipitates,  but  those  consist- 
ing mainly  of  the  higher  boiling  cresols  and  xylenols  give  compact  yellow  to 
brown  precipitates.  The  specific  gravities  of  creosote  recorded  during  several 
years  past  have  mostly  been  within  narrow  limits,  namely  1.078  to  1.080  at  25". 
The  extreme  variations  were  1.075  to  1.087,  a  sample  giving  the  latter  figure  con- 
taining an  unusually  large  proportion,  about  45  per  cent.,  of  guaiacol.  As  pointed 
out  recently, by  J.  W.  England,  the  specification  that  "most  of  it"  distils  between 
200^  and  220^  is  too  indefinite.  A  requirement  that  not  less  than  80  per  cent, 
should  distil  within  this  range  is  quite  feasible,  as  85  to  95  per  cent,  of  distillate 
is  frequently  obtained  from  market  products  within  these  limits.  The  require- 
ments of  the  French  Pharmacopoeia,  in  this  respect,  are  probably  too  restricting. 
They  are  as  follows :  It  should  begin  to  distil  a  little  above  200" ;  about  one- 
fourth  should  distil  between  203°  and  209°  ;  about  one-half  between  209°  and 
215°;  the  remainder  below  225°. 

Cresol. — The  composition  of  market  products  is  very  variable.  Only  a  minor 
portion  of  a  large  number  examined  came  within  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  requirements.  Specific  gravities  ranged  between  1.0255  and  1.0465 
at  25°.  Those  having  specific  gravities  above  1.038  contained  more  or  less  phenol 
and  usually  dissolved  clear  in  less  than  60  parts  of  cold  w-ater,  while  those  free 
from  Phenol  invariably  contained  substances  insoluble  in  water.  Some  samples 
gave  on  distillation  but  small  fractions  between  195°  and  205°,  instead  of  the 
required  minimum  of  90  per  cent.  Such  products,  of  course,  contain  but  little  m- 
cresol,  which  is  at  present  considered  to  have  the  highest  disinfecting  power,  or 
of  /(-cresol,  which  is  considered  to  be  next  in  value.  As  regards  the  specific 
gravity,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  important  as  a  criterion,  since  the  composi- 
tion is  ascertained  with  greater  certainty  by  fractional  distillation  and  by  solubil- 
ity tests,  but  if  it  is    to  be  retained,  a  wider   range  should   be  given,    of  perhaps 
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1.032  to  1.038,  as  has  been  proposed  by  H.  V.  Farr.  The  present  limits  exclude 
some  products  rich  in  the  most  valuable  constituents. 

CuPRi  Sulphas. — The  limit  test  for  iron,  which  is  the  most  common  impurity, 
is  inconsistently  stringent  for  a  substance  required  to  be  only  99.5  per  cent.  pure. 
Presence  of  iron  must  also  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  method  for  the  de- 
termination of  copper.  Volumetric  detennination  by  the  well  known  cuprous 
iodide  method  gives  statisfactory  results.  As  the  U.  S.  P.  requires  percentages 
to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  fully  hydrated  salt  free  from  adhering  mois- 
ture, it  should  be  remembered  that  granular  or  powdered  products  are  likely  to 
be  somewhat  efiflorsced,  while  crystals  usually  contain  enclosed  mother  liquors, 
although  superficially  dry. 

Elaterinum.— It  is  not  certain  that  a  physiologically  active  substance  of  def- 
inite chemical  composition  has  as  yet  been  isolated  from  Elaterium,  as  a  different 
chemical  formula  has  been  assigned  to  elaterin  by  each  of  four  investigators.  It 
is  certain  that  the  preparation  sold  as  elaterin  is  far  from  uniform  in  composi- 
tion, as  it  has  been  reported  to  vary  greatly  in  efficiency.  For  these  reasons  the 
Pharmacopoeia  cannot,  as  it  now  does,  give  consistently  either  a  chemical  for- 
mula, molecular  weight,  melting  point,  or  quantitative  solubility  statements.  An 
identity  reaction  given  in  recent  reference  books,  which  is  rather  more  character- 
istic than  those  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  consists  in  dissolving  about  0.01  gm.  of  elaterin  in 
about  5  cc.  of  melted  phenol,  then  adding  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  so- 
lution at  once  becomes  crimson  and  changes  quickly  to  scarlet.  Because  of  the 
scant  chemical  knowledge  of  elaterin,  only  physiological  means  of  standardiza- 
tion can  be  considered  reliable. 

Ferri  Chloridum. — According  to  the  official  method  of  preparation  10  parts 
of  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  U.  S.  P.,  should  yield  4  parts  of  product,  contain- 
ing theoretically  25  per  cent,  of  iron.  In  practice,  a  larger  yield  of  a  product  con- 
taining correspondingly  less  iron  is  obtained,  as  the  solution,  when  evaporated 
to  the  concentration  directed,  must  absorb  water  from  the  air  before  it  can  form 
a  firm,  crystalline  mass.  Made  on  a  manufacturing  scale,  the  salt  contains  20  to 
22  per  cent,  of  iron,  but  the  upper  figure  is  not  often  reached.  The  generally  ac- 
cepted formula  for  this  salt,  FeoClp.  I2H2O,  corresponds  to  20.7  per  cent,  of  iron. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  present  requirement  of  not  less  than  22  per  cent, 
in  the  "dry"  salt,  which  presumably  means  that  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  water 
in  excess  6H2O,  is  not  tenable.  It  seems  advisable  to  return  to  the  specification 
of  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1890  that  it  contain  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Ferri  et  Ammonii  Tartras. — For  the  determination  of  iron  it  is  directed  to 
take  the  "dry"  salt.  It  seems  reasonable  to  interpret  this  as  meaning  "having  a 
dry  appearance,"  but  it  is  also  possible  to  interpret  this  as  meaning  a  salt  free 
from  water  of  hydration.  As  most  scale  preparations  of  iron  contain  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  latter,  difference  in  interpretation  may  cause  marked  differ- 
ences in  results  of  assays. 

Ferri  et  Potassii  Tartras. — In  the  first  line  of  the  last  paragraph  "dry"  evi- 
dently means  "of  dry  appearance."  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  should  be 
increased  to  5  cc,  to  prevent  precipitation  of  potassium  bitaratrate. 

Ferri  et  Quininae  Citras. — In  the  quinine  determination  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  directing  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  chloroform.     It  may  just  as 
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well  be  evaporated  on  a  water-bath,  with  considerable  saving  of  time.  At  it  is 
difficult  to  remove  chloroform  completely  at  moderate  temperatures  from  amor- 
phous alkaloids,  the  quinine,  after  evaporation  of  the  chloroform,  should  be  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  or  ether,  the  solvent  evaporated,  and  then  the  residue  dried  to  a 
constant  weight  at  100''. 

Ferri  et  STRYCHNiNy"E  CiTRAS. — Spontaneous  evaporation  of  chloroform  in 
the  assay  for  strychnine  causes  unnecessary  loss  of  time,  but  wdicn  an  elevated 
temperature  is  employed,  it  should  be  low  enough  at  the  end  to  prevent  loss  of 
strychnine  through  spattering. 

Ferri  Phosphas  Solubilis. — The  identity  tests  are  in  need  of  revision,  as 
they  fail  to  show  definitely  the  com.position  of  the  preparation. 

Ferri  Pvrophosphas  Solubilis. — The  identity  tests  do  not  differentiate  this 
from  the  preceding  preparation,  which  could  be  substituted  for  it  without  de- 
tection by  the  U.  S.  P.  tests.  IMolybdate  solution  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinction, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  small  amount  of  orthophosphate  may 
be  legitimately  present  in  the  pyrophosphate,  being  formed  during  the  manufac- 
ture, also  that  in  contact  with  the  reagent  pyrophosphate  soon  changes  to  ortho- 
phosphate. 

Ferri  Sulphas  Exsiccatus. — Not  "completely"  soluble  in  water  in  the  sense 
of  making  a  clear  solution,  but  a  5  per  cent  solution  should  not  be  more  than 
slightly  turbid  when  made  with  oxygen-free  water.  The  U.  S.  P.  does  not  ex- 
plicitly state  how  much  ferrous  sulphate  the  exsiccated  salt  should  contain.  Pre- 
pared by  the  official  directions  it  contains  theoretically  not  less  than  99  per  cent  of 
FeS04,  1^  HoO,  but  allowance  must  be  made  for  absorption  of  moisture  during 
exposure  to  the  air  while  the  dried  salt  is  powdered,  transferred  to  containers,  etc. 
A  fair  requirement  would  be  that  tiration  with  permanganate  should  show  it  to 
contain  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of  FeS04,  1^  HoO. 

Ferrum  Reductum. — Much  of  the  "iron  by  hydrogen"  of  the  market  has  the 
appearance  of  being  some  other  form,  possibly  high  grade  wrought  iron.  Such 
products  are  in  rather  coarse  powder,  but  are  still  "very  fine,"  as  that  term  is  de- 
fined in  the  U.  S.  P.  They  also  have  an  unmistakable,  though  not  pronounced 
metallic  lustre,  while  the  U.  S.  P.  specifies  a  very  fine,  lustreless  powder.  They 
usually  meet  all  the  chemical  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  have  a  tendency  to 
test  higher  in  metallic  iron  than  those  products  which  conform  more  closely  to 
the  physical  characteristics  given  for  "reduced  iron"  in  the  various  pharmacopoeias, 
including  the  U.  S.  P.  The  superficial  physical  diflFerences  between  these  doubt- 
ful products  and  such  as  are  undoubtedly  made  by  reduction  with  hydrogen  are 
sufficiently  slight  to  be  overlooked  by  many  and  to  cause  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  given  specimen  conform  to  the  letter  of  the  present  U.  S.  P. 
specification.  It  should  be  noted,  in  this  connection,  that  the  official  definition  of 
"reduced  iron"  fails  to  specify  any  particular  method  of  reduction,  so  that  any 
powdered  iron  conforming  to  the  description  and  standing  the  tests  for  purity  and 
strength  will  be  admissable.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  reduction  by  means  of  hy- 
drogen yields  a  product  therapeutically  superior  to  those  obtained  by  other  means, 
then  the  definition  should  clearly  state  that  this  method  only  should  be  used  and 
tests  should  be  devised  to  distinguish  products  so  made  from  others.    The  present 
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assay  method  is  adapted  only  to  iron  in  extremely  fine  powder  and  has  been  found 
even  less  satisfactory  than  the  mercuric  chloride  method  of  the  U.  S.  P.  of  189D: 
This  latter  method,  however,  in  its  present  improved  form,  is  the  most  reliable 
known  at  this  time.  In  Treadwell  and  Hall's  Quantitative  Analysis  it  is  given  as 
follows :  'About  0.5  gm.  of  ferrum  reductum,  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  is 
placed  in  a  100  cc.  graduated  flask,  from  which  the  air  is  replaced  by  CO,,  3  grm's. 
of  solid  mercuric  chloride  are  added  and  50  cc.  of  water.  Tlie  contents  of  the  flask 
are  then  heated  to  boiling,  by  means  of  a  small  flame,  and  the  lifiuid  boiled  for  a 
minute.  The  flask  is  then  filled  up  to  the  mark  with  boiled  water.  After  cooling 
to  15°  the  solution  is  again  carefully  brought  to  the  mark,  well  shaken,  and 
then  allowed  to  stand  in  the  stoppered  flask  until  the  precipitate  has  settled.  The 
liquid  is  then  poured  through  a  dry  filter  and  the  filtrate  caught  in  a  flask  filled 
with  carbon  dioxide.  Of  this  filtrate  20  cc.  are  taken,  acidified  with  20  cc.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (1  :4),  treated  with  10  cc.  of  manganese  sulphate  solution  (1  liter  con- 
tains 67  gm.  of  Mn  S04-|-4H.,0,  138  cc.  of  phosphoric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.7,  and  130 
cc.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.82)  diluted  to  200  cc.  and  titrated  with  tenth-nor- 
mal j^ermanganatc  solution."  For  all  except  extremely  fine  powders  the  boiling 
should  be  extended  to  at  least  five  minutes. 

Glycerinum.^ — While  perfectly  pure  glycerin  may  be  entirely  "colorless  and 
odorless,"  this  characterization,  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  of  the  best  article  furnished  to  the 
drug  trade,  is  not  strictly  accurate,  but  the  best  grades  appear  colorless  when 
viewed  crosswise  in  a  colorless  glass  tube  30  mm.  in  diameter.  In  large  bulk  they 
are  more  or  less  yellowish  ;  a  bluish  or  greenish  tint  would  indicate  the  presence 
of  coloring  matter,  added  to  mask  a  yellow  tint.  The  German  Phannacop<eia  re- 
quires, as  a  test  for  substances  added  to  improve  the  appearance,  that  a  mixture 
of  5  cc.  each  of  glycerin  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (16  p.  c.)  should  not  be'coitie 
yellow  when  boiled.  Even  the  best  commercial  grades  have  a  faint,  fat-like  odor, 
noticeable  in  the  cold  only  when  a  considerable  bulk  is  examined.  J.  M.  Starkie 
has  pointed  out  that  the  U.  S.  P.  specific  gravity  is  too  low  for  glycerin  of  95 
per  cent,  and  should  be  changed  to  1.249  at  25°.  The  official  test  with 
Fehling's  solution  for  sugars  and  that  with  sulphuric  acid  for  "readily  carboniz- 
able  impurities  have  been  criticized  by  glycerin  manufacturers  as  apt  to  mislead. 
In  the  experience  of  this  laboratory,  however,  these  tests  are  satisfactory  when 
properly  made.  A  very  slight  deposit  of  cuprous  oxide  should  be  disregarded, 
as  this  frequently  forms  after  some  hours  when  no  sugars  are  present,  but  is 
caused  by  traces  of  other  reducing  substances.  With  glycerin  containing  enough 
sugar  to  make  adulteration  worth  while,  a  decided  precipitation  would  take  place 
almost  at  once.  The  official  test  for  butyric  acid,  which  is  in  reality  a  test  for 
esters  of  volatile  fat  acids  in  general,  has  been  found  too  severe.  Tests  of  this 
kind  are  being  replaced  by  leading  pharmacopoeias  and  other  authorities  with 
limit  tests,  such  as  the  following:  A  mixture  of  50  gm.  of  glycerin,  25  cc.  of 
n/10  potassium  hydroxide,  and  25  cc.  of  water,  boiled  for  5  minutes,  then  cooled, 
should  not  require  less  than  20  cc.  of  n/10  acid  for  neutralization,  with  phenol- 
phthalein  as  indicator.  '1 

GossvpiuM  PuRiFic.\TUM. — The  U.  S.  P.  specifications  require  revision  in  sev- 
eral particulars.    Those  of  some  other  pharmacopoeias  are  in  some  respects  more 
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definite  or  more  exacting.  In  this  connection  some  of  the  requirements  of  these 
other  authorities  are  of  interest,  as  follows :  It  must  be  uniformly  soft,  i.  e.,  free 
from  lumps  or  hard  flakes  (German,  Netherlands,  Swiss,  Japanese,  Austrian). 
It  must  contain  only  slight  traces  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  or  calcium  salts  (Germ., 
Neth.,  Swiss,  Jap.,  Aust.,  Belg.).  Of  an  extract  prepared  with  boiling  water 
(1  in  10),  10  cc.  are  mixed,  after  cooling,  with  3  drops  of  a  0.1  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate  and  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  mix- 
ture should  not  be  entirely  decolorized  in  5  minutes  (Germ.).  Similar  test 
(Swiss,  Jap.,  Aust.,  Belg.).  The  fibers  should  be  at  least  3  cm.  long  (Neth.)  ; 
3  cm.  long  in  greater  part  (Swiss).  Absence  of  foreign  fibers  by  microscopical 
examination  (Swiss).  An  extract  prepared  with  boiling  water  (1  in  10)  should 
not  become  colored  in  5  minutes  if  mixed  with  potassium  iodide  solution  and 
starch  paste  (Neth.).  Limit  of  moisture,  5  per  cent.  (Neth.);  7  per  cent. 
(Swiss).  A  water-extract  (1  in  10)  should  not  be  opalescent,  soapy,  or  colored 
(Swiss).  Limit  of  ether-soluble  matter  (fat),  0.2  per  cent.  (Neth.);  0.6  per 
cent.  (Swiss).  If  the  statement  of  J.  Thomann,  that  presence  of  more  than  0.15 
per  cent,  of  fat  prevents  cotton  from  sinking  readily  in  cold  water,  can  be  veri- 
fied, a  special  test  for  a  limit  of  ether-soluble  matter  will  be  superfluous. 
:  GuAiACOL. — As  this  substance  acquires  a  color  on  exposure  to  light  and  air,  it 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  "colorless"  after  having  been  kept  for  some  time,  but 
it  should  not  appear  more  than  slightly  yellowish  in  a  stratum  of  2  cm.  The  of- 
ficial melting  and  boiling  points  are  those  given  by  some  authorities  for  chemically 
pure  guaiacol  and  are  not  applicable  to  the  medicinal  article.  As  the  permitted 
variation  in  specific  gravity  implies  allowance  of  some  impurities,  corresponding 
variations  in  the  melting  range,  approximately  27°  to30°,  and  in  the  boiling  range, 
approximately  203°  to  206°,  should  also  be  allowed.  Market  products  often  ex- 
ceed these  limits.  In  the  application  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  test  a  "nearly 
white-'  mass  is  seldom  obtained.  With  most  specimens  tested  it  was  more  or  less 
gray,,  varying  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  heat  applied.  It  is  probable  that 
this  test,  if  narrowly  interpreted,  would  cause  rejection  of  many  excellent  pro- 
ducts.'Samples  failing  to  stand  the  official  test  for  "oily  hydrocarbons"  are 
sometimes  met  with ;  two  of  recent  date  yielded  liquid  residues  consisting  of 
brown  globules,  which  were  partically  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble 
in  acidulated  water,  therefore  probably  not  hydrocarbons,  but  of  a  basic  nature. 
>i  GuAiAGOLis  Carbonas. — The  melting  points  given  in  the  U.  S.  P.  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  given  in  most  other  pharmacopoeias,  which  also  diflfer  much 
among  themselves.  Statements  of  the  melting  point  of  the  pure  substance  in 
chemical  literature  are  also  at  variance  with  each  other.  As  a  determination  of 
thist  constant  constitutes  a  most  important  test  for  the  detection  of  excess  quan- 
tities of  other  creosote  compounds,  greater  certainty  on  this  point  is  desirable. 
Determinations  made  in  this  laboratory  indicate  that  chemically  pure  guaiacol 
carbonate  melts  at  about  86°  to  86.5°,  when  heated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  0.5° 
per  minute  in  a  capillary  tube.  These  results  were  obtained  with  a  commercial 
specimen  that  was  recrystallized  from  alcohol  and  from  benzene  until  there  was 
no  further  change  in  melting  point.  In  view  of  these  results  and  the  quality  of 
the,, available  market  products,  it  is  recommended  that  the  present  U.  S.  P.  limits, 
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84"  to  87°,  be  retained.  In  addition  to  the  official  tests,  the  following,  taken  from 
other  pharmacopoeias,  may  be  aids  for  ascertaining  the  quality  of  this  substance : 
A  saturated  solution  in  alcohol  should  be  neutral  to  litmus  paper  that  has  been 
moistened  with  water.  A  solution  of  0.1  gm.  in  2  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  should  be 
colorless  or  not  more  than  slightly  yellow.  Not  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  of  resi- 
due should  remain  on  incineration. 

Hexametiiylenamina. — The  U.  S.  P.  gives  no  tests  for  impurities.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  adapted  from  the  more  recently  published  works  to  the  purest 
products  of  the  American  market :  It  should  volatilize,  when  heated,  without 
leaving  more  than  0.05  per  cent,  of  residue.  A  water-solution  (1  in  50)  should 
not  become  colored  or  turbid  when  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide solution  (heavy  metals).  Other  portions  of  the  water-solution,  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid,  should  give  no  reaction  with  barium  chloride  for  sulphates  and 
not  more  than  a  slight  reaction  with  silver  nitrate  for  chlorides.  No  color  qi" 
turbidity  should  be  produced,  if  100  cc.  of  a  water-solution  (1  in  20)  be  heated 
to  boiling  with  0.5  cc.  of  Nessler's  reagent  (ammonium  salts  or  paraformalde- 
hyde). 

HoMATROPiN.E  H\T)ROBROMiDUM. — Owing  to  partial  decomposition  of  the  salt 
at  the  melting  temperature,  the  melting  points  obtained  with  the  same  sample  by 
different  analysts  are  likely  to  vary  considerably.  This  is  also  indicated  by  varia- 
tions in  the  figures  given  in  the  literature,  namely  209°  to  216°.  The  rigid  figiu'es 
of  the  U.  S.  P.,  213.8°,  should  therefore  be  replaced  by  flexible  limits,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  melting  point  is  not  to  be  considered  a  test  of  purity.  At- 
tempts to  separate  small  quantities  of  the  free  alkaloid  in  a  form  suitable  for  de- 
termination of  its  melting  point,  have  so  far  been  unsuccessful,  either  by  the  of- 
ficial directions  or  other  means;  on  evaporation  of  the  solvent  a -semisolid  amor- 
phous residue  was  always  obtained,  which  did  not  solidify  on  standing. 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  Corrosivum. — The  official  test  for  "many  foreign 
salts"  is  undesirable  as  well  as  superfluous,  as  these  impurities  are  determined 
more  conveniently  and  accurately  by  their  insolubility  in  alcohol  and  by  their  re- 
maining as  a  residue  when  the  salt  is  volatilized  by  heat.  The  salt  should  not 
contain  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  matter.  The  test  for  arsenic  is  un- 
necessarily elaborate  and  time  consuming,  if  the  uses  of  the  salt  be  considered. 
The  simpler  test  of  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1890  answers  every  practical  purpose,  if  a 
test  is  considered  necessary.  Of  12  other  pharmacopoeias  examined  not  one 
gives  a  test  for  arsenic.  For  an  assay,  precipitation  and  weighing  of  the  mercury 
as  sulphide  is  doubtless  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  methods  requiring  no  special 
apparatus  and  is  generally  considered  more  trustworthy  than  the  various  volu- 
metric methods  so  far  proposed.  The  convenience  and  accuracy  of  electrolylic 
determinations  of  mercury  is  well  known.  However,  as  a  routine  test,  a  quanti- 
tative determination  of  mercury  is  hardly  required,  as  the  percentage  of  merctiric 
chloride  can  be  indirectly  determined  from  the  quantity  of  alcohol-insoluble  mat- 
ter, which  includes  all  of  the  usual  impurities  this  salt  contains.  r  .: 

Hydrargyri  Chloridum  ^Iite. — Although  required  to  be  only,  99.5  per  cent- 
pure,  this  salt  almost  always  contains  less  than  0.1  per  cent,  of  impurities.  How- 
ever, the  acetic  acid  test  for  ammoniated  mercury  is  too  stringent  for  any  of  the 
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wellknown  brands  of  calomel  in  this  market,  but  all  products,  to  be  acceptable, 
should  stand  the  following:  If  0.5  gm.  of  the  salt  be  heated  in  a  test  tube  with 
10  cc.  of  potassium  hydroxide  test  solution,  the  vapors  should  not  be  alkaline  to 
litmus  paper.  The  tests  for  "foreign  salts"  and  "foreign  metals"  are  advan- 
tageously replaced  with  volatilization  of  about  2  gm.  of  the  salt  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  when  not  more  than  0.05  per  cent,  of  residue  should  remain.  As  any 
specimen  that  stands  the  official  tests,  or  nearly  so,  cannot  well  fail  to  contain  the 
required  minimum  percentage  of  mercurous  chloride,  a  quantitative  determina- 
tion of  mercury  should  usually  be  unnecessary.  The  volumetric  methods  so  far 
published  cannot  be  considered  as  accurate  as  the  well-known  gravimetric  meth- 
ods, but  results  accurate  within  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent,  may  be  obtained  by  Hempel's 
method,  slightly  changed  as  follows:  50  cc.  of  n/10  iodine  are  added  to  0.8  to  1 
gm.  of  the  sample,  contained  in  a  glass-stoppered  flask  of  250  to  300  cc.  capacity. 
When  the  salt  is  moistened  throughout,  a  solution  of  2  gm.  of  potassium  iodide  in 
a  few  cc.  of  water  is  added  and  the  mixture  at  once  briskly  shaken  in  the  stopper- 
ed flask  until  solution  of  the  mercury  compound  is  complete.  The  excess  of  iodine 
is  then  titrated  with  n/10  sodium  thiosulphate,  with  starch  solution  as  indicator, 
each  cc.  of  n/10  iodine  (0=16)  consumed  corresponds  to  0.02361  gm .  of 
HgCl. 

Hydrargyri  Iodidum  Flavum. — The  official  tests  fail  to  provide  for  calomel 
as  an  impurity  and  adulterant.  Excessive  quantities  of  it  are  perhaps  most  con- 
veniently detected  by  a  determination  of  the  mercury,  which  should  range  be- 
tween 60.9  and  61.5  per  cent,  in  a  salt  of  U.  S.  P.  standard.  Hempel's  method, 
as  above  described,  is  applicable. 

Hydrargyri  Iodidum  Rubrum.— -The  required  minimum  of  98.5  per  cent,  of 
Hg  I,  is  unnecessarily  low,  as  the  impurities  in  a  carefully  made  salt  should  not 
exceed  0.1  or  0.2  per  cent.  Complete  solubility  in  alcohol  should  be  an  additional 
requirement,  to  exclude  calomel  and  red  mercuric  sulphide.  With  this  addition, 
the  U.  S.  P.  tests  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  purity  of  this  salt  without  quan- 
titative determinations  of  mercury  and  iodine. 

Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Flavum. — In  making  the  test  with  oxalic  acid  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  oxide  be  quite  free  from  small  lumps,  as  these  are  not  readily 
converted  into  the  white  oxalate.  The  test  is,  however,  fallacious  in  this  respect, 
that  red  mercuric  oxide  can  be  powdered  so  fine  that  its  color  will  not  only  be  the 
same  as  that  of  precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  but  that  it  will  also  be  readily 
changed  to  oxalate  under  the  conditions  of  the  test.  The  mercury  in  mercuric 
oxides  is  determined  accurately  and  quickly  by  titration  in  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion with  sulphocyanate,  the  procedure  being  the  same  as  with  silver  determina- 
tions according  to  Volhard's  method.  Each  cc.  of  n/10  sulphocyanate  (0=16) 
corresponds  to  0.01083  gm.  of  Hg  O.  In  presence  of  more  than  traces  of  chlor- 
ides the  method  is  not  exact. 

Hydrargyri  Oxidum  Rubrum. — This  product  should  be  required  to  contain 
not  more  than  0.1  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  matter.    The  official  test  for  "absence" 
of  nitrate  is  not  delicate  enough  to  detect  traces,  nor  is  it  practicable  to  make  this 
-|>r(>duct  free  from  nitrate,  but  it  should  stand  the  test  as  now  given. 
—  •^'Hydrargyrum. — More  stress  should  be    laid  on  complete    solubility  in  nitric 
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acid,  as  a  test  for  tin  and  antimony,  and  on  the  residue  after  volatilization,  in  con- 
nection with  which  "no  appreciahle  residue"  should  be  defmed.  Purified  mercury 
of  the  market  contains  0.02  to  0.05  per  cent,  of  non-volatile  matter. 

Hydrargyrum  Ammoniatum. — It  is  not  "wholly"  volatilized  by  heat,  but  the 
residue  should  not  exceed  0.05  per  cent.  Solution  of  the  compound  in  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  precipitation  and  weighing  of  the  mercury  as  sulphide  has  been 
found  a  satisfactory  method  of  assay. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  Creta. — The  test  for  mercurous  oxide  should  be  made 
with  the  same  proportions  of  materials  as  are  directed  in  the  test  for  mercuric 
oxide.  A  requirement  of  not  less  than  37  and  not  more  than  39  per  cent,  of  mer- 
cury should  probably  be  made  and  a  method  of  assay  added.  Dissolving  in  nitric 
acid,  evaporating  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath  with  a  decided  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
then  taking  up  in  acidulated  water  and  precipitating  a  mercuric  sulphide,  has  been 
found  a  satisfactory'  method. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRESERVATIVE  ACTION  OF  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 


J.  R.  RIPPETOE,  P.  D.  AND  L.  E.   WISE,  PH.  D. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  status  of  food  preservatives  in  this  country  is  a  peculiar  one.  The 
past  few  years  have  shown  that  the  addition  of  benzoate  and  salicylate  of  soda 
to  food  preparations  is  frowned  upon,  even  if  the  chemicals  themselves  are  not  — 
in  the  opinion  of  some  food  experts  —  of  a  highly  deleterious  nature.  Nor  is 
the  use  of  inorganic  preservatives  viewed  with  much  favor.  Copper  salts,  the 
sulphites,  the  fluorides,  boric  acid,  all  have  had  their  detractors  and  all  of  them 
are  gradually  leaving  the  formulae  of  the  manufacturers.  Added  preservatives 
of  this  type  may,  therefore,  be  considered  (temporarily  at  least)  under  the  ban. 

And  yet,  foods,  beverages  and  pharmaceutical  products  which  act  as  culture 
media  for  various  bacteria  and  which  will  permit  the  growth  of  mold  must  of 
necessity  be  preserved  in  order  to  make  them  articles  of  commerce.  There  is 
indeed  one  class  of  natural  products  which  has  for  ages  past  been  used  perhaps 
unwittingly  by  house  wives  and  manufacturers  in  the  preservation  of  their  food 
stuffs.  We  have  reference  to  the  spices,  and  especially  to  cinnamon,  mustard 
and  cloves,  which,  as  a  recent  investigation  by  Hoffmann  and  Evans^  has  shown 
—  are  highly  preserv^ative  in  their  action  towards  spore  forming  bacilli  and  the 
yeasts.    It  seems  quite  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  preservative  nature  of  these 


'J.     Industrial  and  Eng.  Chemistry,  Nov.,  1911,  835. 
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spices  may  be  directly  traced  to  their  specific  and  characteristic  constituents,  the 
essential  oils,  and  it  is  an  investigation  of  the  action  of  these  oils  that  has  been 
set  forth  in  this  report. 

The  antiseptic  action  of  many  of  the  common  (and  not  a  few  of  the  less 
well-known)  essential  oils  has  been  made  the  subject  of  some  extended  re- 
searches,^ although  their  preservative  action  has  received  little  attention  in  the 
literature. 

In  1895,  Weinsche^  mentioned  the  fact  that  menthol,  the  terpene-alcohol  of 
peppermint,  when  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  3000  arrested  the  growth  of  comma  and 
cholera  bacilli. 

In  1902,  Calvello*  stated  that  a  7  to  8  per  cent,  emulsion  of  cinnamon  oil  and 
an  11  per  cent,  solution  of  oil  of  thyme  had  the  same  effect  in  sterilization  as  a 
one  per  cent,  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  that  oil  of  cinnamon,  in  an 
emulsion  carrying  9  per  cent,  of  the  oil,  effected  complete  sterilization.  Further- 
more, the  disagreeable,  "secondary"'  effects  of  mercuric  chloride  were  not 
apparent. 

In  1903,  Marx.,^'  continuing  the  previous  work  of  Konradi  examined  terpineol, 
vanillin,  heliotropin,  and  other  substances  of  an  aromatic  nature,  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  development  of  such  pathogenic  organisms  as  the  resistant  anth- 
rax spores  and  staphylococci  pyogenes  aureus  were  arrested  by  the  substances 
under  investigation.  A  saponaceous  emulsion  of  terpineol  was  found  to  be 
strongly  antiseptic.  Marx  advanced  the  theory  that  the  degree  of  bactericidal 
action  was  directly  dependent  on  the  oxygen-activating  power  of  the  aromatic 
examined  —  i.  e.  the  alleged  property  that  these  substances  have  for  rendering 
oxygen  more  active  as  a  germicide. 

The  same  year  R.  Kobert''  in  an  article  on  the  "Pharmaco — therapeutics  of 
Aethereo-Oleosa.  mentioned  the  anti-microbic  properties  of  essential  oils,  and 
stated  that  the  oil  of  turpentine  when  exposed  to  the  air,  prevented  putrifaction, 
that  limonene  and  methyl  salicylate  were  both  disinfectants  and  that  menthol 
and  thymol  were  of  value  as  antiseptics  in  dental  use. 

Heller'^  investigated  the  toxic  effect  on  plants  of  the  vapor  of  certain  essential 
oils.  He  found  that  in  the  liquid  state  or  in  aqueous  solution,  these  oils  were 
much  less  potent  in  their  effect.  Vandevelde''  compared  the  poisonous  character 
of  different  essential  oils  and  their  constiuents  by  means  of  plarmolysis,  com- 
paring their  toxicity  with  that  of  ethyl  alcohol   (taken  as  100).     He  found  that 


''We  wish  at  this  point  to  state  that  many  of  the  references  to  the  hactericidal  action  of  the 
essential  oils  have  been  found  in  the  excellent  physiological  and  pharmacological  notes  of 
Schimmel's  Reports.  For  the  earlier  literature  much  information  has  been  gained  from  Stern- 
berg's Text-book  of  Bacteriology. 

•'I'herapeut.    Monatshefte,  No.  9. 

*Pharm.  Ztg.  47,  759. 

'Centralbl.  fur  Bacteriologie  u  Parasiten  Krankeiten,  33,  1-74. 

•Schimmel's  Report,  Oct.,  1903. 

'Thesis.  Leipzig,  1903. 

"Bull,  de  1'  Assoc.  Belg  des  chin  17,  269. 
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thymol,  menthol,  cinnamic  aldehyde,  oils  of  cassia,  cloves,  white  thyme,  cinnamon 
and  red  thyme  were  all  more  than  one  hundred  times  as  powerful  as  the  stan- 
dard;  that  peppermint,  nutmeg,  and  star  anise  were  more  than  fifty  times  as 
toxic,  and  that  carvone,  benzaldehyde,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  caraway,  terpene- 
less  lemon,  neroli,  angelica,  anise,  (anethol)  cognac  and  lemon  were  all  more 
potent  in  their  action  than  the  alcohol  itself. 

In  1904,  Liebreich"  reported  the  germicidal  action  of  oil  of  mustard.  About 
the  same  time.  HalP°  published  a  research  on  the  bactericidal  and  antiseptic 
action  of  the  constituents  of  eucalyptus  oils.  He  stated  that  cineol  was  the  least 
active  of  the  eucalyptus  components  and  that  aromadendral,  piperitone  and 
phellandrene  were  its  most  active  bodies.  B.  coli  communis  was  experimented 
upon.  The  author  claimed  that  ozonized  oils  increased  the  antiseptic  value  of 
cineol  —  and  he  recommended  their  use  in  medicine. 

In  1906,  K.  Kobert^^  and  his  co-worker  Bruning^^  determined  the  relative 
antiseptic  values  of  a  large  number  of  volatile  oils,  depending  on  the  inhibitory 
action  of  these  oils  on  the  hydrogen  sulphide  generation  which  normally  takes 
places  through  the  action  of  bacteria  in  milk  containing  finely  powdered  sulphur. 
Their  articles  are  well  worthy  of  note,  and  we  do  not  think  it  out  of  place  to 
give  a  brief  resume  of  their  results. 

Kobert  found  that  oils  of  amber,  anise,  bergamot,  calamus,  cardamom,  cedar- 
wood,  celery,  copaiba,  cubeb,  cumin,  cypress,  erigeron,  estragon,  fennel,  ginger, 
juniper,  savin,  turpentine  (free  from  oxygen),  valerian,  and  wintergreen  —  were 
all  very  feeble  in  their  action;  that  angelica,  citronella,  geranium,  jaborandi, 
lavender,  patchouli,  peppermint,  peruvian  balsam,  pinus  montana,  rue,  sandal- 
wood, tansy,  thyme,  wild  thyme  and  wormwood  were  feeble ;  that  basil,  euca- 
lyptus, linaloe,  niobe,  orange  blossom,  palmrosa,  pennyroyal,  rosemary  and  sage 
oils  were  intermediate ;  that  bay,  cajuput,  caraway,  coriander,  dill,  double  cara- 
way, jasmine,  pine  needle,  spearmint,  spoonwort,  ozonized  turpentine,  wormwood 
and  ylang  ylang  oils  were  strong;  and  that  bitter  almond,  cassia,  cherry  laurel, 
cinnamon,  mustard  and  spike  oils  were  very  powerful  antiseptics.  Of  the  import- 
ant constiuents  of  essential  oils,  and  certain  others  Kobert  found  that  ethyl  alco- 
hol and  santalol,  citral  and  heliotropin,  muskone  and  thujone,  anethol.  apiol, 
isomyristicin,  isosafrol,  methyl  chavicol  and  thymol,  camphene,  phellandrene  and 
the  terpenes  of  dill  and  rosemary  oils  all  showed  very  feeble  antispetic  prop- 
erties;  that  citronellol,  geraniol,  safrol,  pinene,  and  the  terpenes  of  bay  and 
citronella  oils  all  showed  slight  antiseptic  value ;  that  carvone,  pulegone, 
menthyl-heptenone,  myristicin,  terpinene,  were  moderate  bactericides  ;  that  fur- 
furic  alcohol,  linalool,  terpineol,  fenchone,  menthone,  eugenol  and  limonene  were 
strong  in  their  action  and  that  benzyl  alcohol,  anisic  aldehyde,  benzaldehyde, 
cinnamic    aldehyde    and    isoeugenol    were   very   pozverful   as    inhibitory    agents. 


•Ther.  Monatshefts  18,  65. 

"F.  D.  Chem.  Industry  XXIII  (1904),  1233. 

"Schimmel's  Report,  Oct.,  1906. 

"Centrbl.  fiir  un  IMedizin.  27,  No.  14. 
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■  His  work  further  shows  that  most  esters  such  as  amyl  and  methyl  sahcylate, 
bprnyl  acetate  and  valerianate  and  linalyl  acetate  are  very  poor,  and  that  only 
benzyl  acetate  and  methyl  benzoate  may  be  taken  as  moderate  antiseptics. 
.Cymene  and  cineol  may  be  described  as  medium  in  their  bactericidel  value  and 
CioHigOa — the  active  principle  of  wormseed  oil  (known  as  "ascaridol"),  is  very 
powerful  in  its  action. 

There  are  several  interesting-  differences  between  the  observations  of  Kobert 
and  those  of  Bruning.  Tlie  latter  placed  bitter  almond  oil  and  terpinene  among 
the  very  weak  antiseptics,  while  the  former  stated  that  almond  oil,  was  a  very 
powerful  and  that  terpinene  was  a  mild  antiseptic.  Less  striking  dififerences  are 
also  to  be  noted  in  oils  of  turpentine  (ozonized  and  free  from  ozygen)  in  dill, 
pine  needle,  and  coriander  oils  and  in  linalool,  spoonwort  oil  and  terpineol. 
These  variations  may  have  been  due  to  the  bacteria-content  of  the  milk ;  to 
change  or  decomposition  of  the  substance  tested  or  to  the  doubtful  blackening 
of  lead  acetate  paper.  Both  investigators  noted  the  weak  antiseptic  Character 
of  the  terpenes  and  both  claim  that  terpeneless  oils  are  useful  in  medicine. 

In  1906,  as  well,  we  find  the  work  of  Kettenhofen^^  on  the  destructive  influence 
of  ylang-ylang  oil  on  micro-organisms. 

In  1907,  Bruning^*  published  an  article  on  the  potent  active  principle,  of 
chenopodium  oil — Ci„HifiO._,  K.  Kobert  ^''  also  continued  his  noteworthy  re- 
searches on  the  bactericidal  value  of  essential  oils  —  and  investigated  the  differ- 
ences between  terpene  and  terpeneless  oils  of  the  same  source.  His  results  show 
that  in  general  it  can  be  assumed  that  terpeneless  oils  are  at  least  as  powerful 
in  their  action  as  those  containing  terpenes,  and  that  in  certain  cases  (such  as 
-oils  of  bergamot  and  citronella)  the  terpene  free  variety  were  the  more  powerful 
antiseptics.  He  also  recorded  the  fact  that  the  same  influence  was  exerted  by 
various  oils  on  pure  cultures,  as  on  the  normal  milk  bacteria,  referred  to  in  his 
former  research. 

1910  Gilmour^"  studied  the  relative  germicidal  values  of  essential  oils  used 
in  dental  surgery.  Oils  of  cassia,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  bay  (in  the  order 
named)  head  the  list  as  valuable  bactericides.  These  are  followed  by  pepper- 
mint, eucalyptus,  thyme  and  cajuput,  while  oil  of  gautberia  is  mentioned  as  being 
of  insufificicnt  value  for  the  root  canal  dressing. 

Martindale,  ''  that  same  year  published  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  examina- 
tions of  aqueous  and  saponaceous  solutions  of  oils,  compared  with  that  solution 
phenol  which  represents  the  minimum  strength  necessary  to  destroy  a  specific  or- 
ganism. Assuming  that  a  was  the  percentage  of  carbolic  acid  solution  required 
for  this  purpose,  that  h  was  the  percentage  of  oil  rec|uire(l  under  similar  conditions, 


"Thesis  Boon,  1906. 

"Deutsche  Med.  Wochen  Schrift,  1907,  Xo.  11;  c.  f.  Thelon  Thesis  Rostock,  igoi 

"Pharm.  post  40,  627. 

"Pharm.  J.  and  Pharmacist,  May,  1910,  844. 

"Perfume  and  Ess.  Oil  Record,  1,  266. 
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he  termed  a/h  the  "plienol  coefficient"  and  estabhshed  this  ratio  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  oils.  The  highest  coefificient  naturally  indicates  the  highest  antiseptic  value. 
The  following  oils  or  constituents  together  with  their  respective  coefificient  have 
been  listed:^* 

Origanum  (W-25.76),  thymol  (S-25.29),  carvacrol  (S-21.32),  thymol  (W-19.41),  thyme  oil 
(S-14.85,  W-13.38),  gcraniol  (S-12.29),  cinnamon  leaf  oil  (S-9.66),  cinnamon  bark  oil  (S- 
8.91),  clove  oil  (S-8.88),  cinnamic  aldehyde  (S-8.0),  citronellol  (S-8.11),  cinnamon  oil  (S-7.92, 
W-7.11),  rosemary  oil  (S-o.94),  otto  of  rose  (S-5.94),  cassia  oil  (S-5.35),  wintergreen  oil 
(S-4.64),  eucalyptus  (amygdalina)  (S-4.35),  lavender  oil  (Mitcham)  (S-4.94),  lemon  oil  (S- 
3.94),  bitter  almond  oil  (S-3.76),  eucalyptol  (S-3.76),  eucalyptus-globulus  (S-3.55),  sandal- 
wood  (S-1.67),  birch  tar  oil   (S-1.67),  cade  oil,  less  than  one. 

The  results  (especially  those  involving  cassia,  which  is  apparently  weaker 
than  rosemary,  and  bitter  almond  oil  which  is  even  less  potent  than  oil  of  lemon) 
are  not  entirely  in  accord  with  those  of  Robert  which  have  been  summarized 
above. 

OBJECT  AND  SCOPE  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  in  systematic  form  the  preservation 
value  which  may  be  attached  to  a  number  of  essential  oils  used  in  pharmaceu- 
tical practice,  largely  for  flavoring  purposes.  The  efiticiency  of  the  oil  has  been 
very  roughly  gauged  by  its  power  to  arrest  the  growth  of  mold  in  a  50  per 
cent,  glucose  solution,  (series  A)  and  a  50  per  cent,  sugar  solution  containing 
extract  of  meat  and  peptone,  (series  B)  within  certain  periods  of  time.  All 
results  of  this  work  should  be  taken  qualitatively.  We  have  not  undertaken  to 
establish  the  comparative  preservative  value  of  our  oils,  excepting  in  a  very 
general  way.  We  have  tried  to  show  the  inefificienc\-  of  certain  oils  as  preserva- 
tives, and  we  have  tried  to  show  which  oils  preserve  satisfactorily. 

PROCEDURE. 

Preliminary  Examinations  of  Oils.  The  oils,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
examined  physically  (gravity,  optical  rotation  etc.)  — and  whenever  possible  the 
characteristic  constituents  were  determined  by  reliable  analytical  methods.  The 
appended  list  is  a  complete  summary  of  this  work.  (The  chief  constituents  are 
taken  directly  from  Parr\-'s  Chemistry  of  Essential  Oils  and  Artificial  Perfumes 
2nd.  Ed.)  Further  than  these,  citral,  menthol,  thymol  and  terpineol  have  been 
included  in  our  experiments. 


"W  indicates  aqueous;  S  indicates  saponaceous  solution  of  the  oil. 
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METHODS    OF    MANIPULATION. 

Sterilisation,  Series  A  : — Eight  ounce  bottles,  to  which  8  grams  of  purified 
talc  had  been  added,  and  empty  2  ounce  bottles  —  both  series  loosely  stoppered 
with  corks)  were  heated  in  an  air  bath  for  2-3  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  about 
130°-140°.  This  procedure  was  followed,  not  to  insure  absolute,  final  sterility 
but  to  obtain  nearly  uniform  conditions  within  the  bottles  (which  had  simply 
been  taken  from  clean  stock  in  our  bottling  department),  i.  e.  to  warrant  steri- 
lization before  the  bottles  were  actually  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  laboratory. 

Series  B  :  —  No  sterilization  precautions  were  taken. 

Solutions,  Series  A : — A  solution  made  up  of  1500  grams  of  good  com- 
mercial glucose  (containing  traces  of  H,S04)  i^  three  liters  of  aqueous  solution 
(i.  e.  enough  water  to  bring  the  volume  to  3000  cc.)  was  prepared  and  shaken 
mechanically  to  insure  homogeniety.  The  same  mixing  bottle  and  cork  were  used 
throughout  the  set  of  experiments. 

Series  B  :  —  The  solution  was  prepared  by  dissolving  18  gm.  ext.  of  beef,  36 
gm.  peptone  and  1800  gm.  sugar  in  sufficient  water  to  make  3600  cc. 

Saturated  Oil  Solutions,  Series  A  :  —  These  were  prepared  by  adding  200  cc. 
of  the  glucose  solution  to  each  cooled  eight  oz.  bottle  (containing  the  talc.) 
shaking  (on  a  mechanical  shaker  for  1  hour)  and  finally  filtering  through  filter 
papers  taken  from  two  packages  kept  in  the  same  draw^er,  under  similar  condi- 
tions and  through  funnels  which  had  previously  been  heated  and  cooled — into  the 
2  oz.  bottles  (referred  to  above).  The  latter  were  in  all  cases  (with  exceptions 
which  have  been  recorded)  "well  filled"  —  (filled  somewhat  above  the  shoulder 
of  the  bottle.)  One  lot  of  saturated-oil-solution  served  to  fill  two  2  oz.  bottles  — 
and  these  were  in  every  case  taken  as  duplicate  experiments,  bottles  marked 
1  and  2. 

Series  B:-- Prepared  same  as  series  A  excepting  that  no  sterilization  pre- 
cautions were  observed.     Bottles  marked  4  and  5. 

CONTROLS. 

Control  tests  (employing  the  methods  outlined  above  and  simply  omitting  the 
addition  of  essential  oils)  were  run  for  each  lot  and  also  in  series  B  controls 
with  benzoic  acid,  the  acid  being  added  in  excess  and  the  undissolved  portion 
filtered  out. 

TIME    FACTOR    IN    SETTING    UP    EXPERIMENTS    AND    FURTHER    PRECAUTIONS. 

It  was  found  convenient  to  run  about  eleven  oils  a  day,  thus  making  a  total 
of  twenty-three  bottles,  (including  the  control  )and  on  successive  days  when- 
ever possible  until  the  series  had  been  completed.  In  series  A  the  bottles  were 
kept  out  of  direct  sunlight  —  ordinarily  in  a  dark  closet.  In  series  B  the  bottles 
were  placed  on  a  shelf  in  the  laboratory  in  diffused  sunliglit. 

EXAMINAION    OF    SOLUTIONS. 

The  solutions  were  examined  for  mold  growth,  cloudiness,  gas  formation  or 
other  evidence  of  spoiling  at  frequent  intervals.  In  several  cases  the  saturated 
oil  solutions  showed  a  slight  amount  of  floating  matter  —  filter  paper  or  traces 
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of  talc  that  had  passed  into  the  filtrate.  These  could  however  be  generally  dis- 
ting-uished  from  mold  growth  or  cloudiness  without  much  difficulty.  In  series 
B  many  of  the  solutions  showed  turbidity  without  any  other  signs  of  spoiling. 
Believing  this  to  be  due  to  chemical  reaction  between  the  oils  and  the  con- 
stituents of  the  solution  we  have  recorded  there  as  negative. 

Positive  growth  of  mold  or  gas  formation  has  been  recorded  gizniig  the  time 
elapsing  between  date  of  preparation  of  test  and  date  when  the  solution   had 

positively  spoiled.     Negative  results  are  recorded  as  ( ). 

In  series  A  the  second  bottle  (bottle  2)  of  each  test  after  standing  for  30 
days  was  inoculated  with  a  postive  growth  from  a  blank  that  had  fermented 
and  had  mold  growth.  In  case  of  positive  results  the  time  recorded,  in  column 
3,  is  that  which  has  elapsed  after  inoculation. 

At  the  time  of  the  tabulation  of  results  series  A  has  stood  for  24  weeks  and 
series  B  for  8  weeks. 

TABULATION  OF  RESULTS. 


OILS,   ETC. 


Solutions. 


Almond    Bitter 

Almond  Bitter,  no  acid.... 

Angelica    

Anise    

Bergamot   

Betula   

Cajuput   

Calamus    

caraway  Seed 

Cardamom    S 

Cardamom  Mang 

Cassia    

Celery    

Chenopodium    

Cinnamon    

Cinnamon   S 

Citral    

Citronella     

Cloves   

Coriander 

Coriander  M.  &  O 

Cubeb  9199    

Cubeb  9813    

Cumin  

Dill    

Eucalyptus    

Fennel    

Geranium    B 

Geranium    S 

Ginger  

Hedeoma    

Horsemint   

Juniper   Berries    

Lavender  Flowers  S  No.  1.. 

Lavender  Flowers  M 

Lavender  Flowers  D  &  O... 
Lavender  Flowers  M.  Eng. . 

Lemon  9469  

Lemongrass    

Mace   


1   week 


1  week 

2  weeks 


1   week 


3  weeks 
1   week 

1    week 


1  week 


1  week 


2  weeks 


1  week 


1  week 


4  weeks 
4  weeks 


1  week 


3  weeks 
3  weeks 


3  weeks 


20  weeks 


I  - 


3  weeks 
3  weeks 


3  weeks 
20  weeks 

3  weeks 


3  weeks 


2  weeks 
2  weeks 
4  weeks 


2  weeks 


2  weeks 


2  weeks 


2  weeks 


2  weeks 


2  weeks 
2  weeks 
4  week.i 


4  weeks 


2  weeks 


2  weeks 


2  weeks 


4  weeks 
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TABULATION  OF  RESULTS— Continued. 


Solutions. 

SERIES  A. 

SERIES   B. 

Marjoram   

1 

1  week 
1  week 

2  weeks 
1  week 

Iweek 
1  week 

2 

1  week 

1  week 

2  weeks 

3  weeks 

2  weeks 

3 
3  weeks 

3  weeks 
3  weeks 

4 

2  weeks 

2  weeks 



2  weeks 

2  weeks 
2  weeks 

2  weeks 

5 

Menthol    



Mustard  Art 

Neroli    

— 

Nutmeg    



Orange  Peel 

2  weeks 

Origanum    

Pepper  Blk 

2  weeks 

Peppermint    

Pimenta 



Pine  (Pin.  pum.) 

2  weeks 

Pine  (AMes  pert. ) 

Pine  Tar  



Rose    

Rosemary    



Sassafras    

Santal   

2  weeks 

Spearmint    

Tansy    



Terpineol    

Thyme    

Thymol    

Turpentine 

2  weeks 

Conclusions:  —  The  following-  act  as  preservatives;  oils  of  bitter  almond, 
bitter  almond  no  acid,  betula,  cajuput,  cardamom,  cassia,  chenopodium,  cinna- 
mon, citronella,  cloves,  coriander,  cumin,  eucalyptus,  rose  geranium,  horsemint, 
lavender,  mace,  marjoram,  mustard  art.,  neroli,  origanum,  peppermint,  pimenta, 
tar.  rose,  rosemary,  sassafras  and  th\Tne  and  menthol,  terpineol  and  thymol. 

Oils  of  angelica,  calamus,  celery,  cubeb,  lemon,  orange  peel,  black  pepper, 
pinus,  pumilio,  santal  and  turpentine  do  not  act  as  preservatives. 

The  preservative  action  of  ths  following  is  questionable :  oils  of  anise,  berga- 
mot,  caraway  seed,  dill,  fennel,  ginger,  hedeoma,  juniper  berries,  lemongrass, 
nutmeg,  pine  (abies  pectinata),  speamiint  and  tansy  and  citral. 

At  this  writing  series  B  has  not  been  standing  sufficiently  long  to  arrive  at 
any  definite  conclusions  as  to  comparison  of  results  of  the  two  series. 

We  would  take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  willing  and  valuable 
assistance  of  Dr.  Roddie   Minor  in   preparing  the  solutions. 

Rese.\rch  Deiwrtment,  ScHiEFFELiN  &  Co.,  New  York.  August  10,  1912. 


MORE   TROUBLE    FOR    THE   DRUGGIST. 

One  would  think  that  with  cut  rate,  chain  store  and  department  store  competi- 
tion, pure  food  and  drugs  legislation,  drastic  city  health  board  ordinances,  the 
Richardson  Bill,  the  Owen  Bill,  and  other  restrictive  measures  in  prospect,  the 
retail  druggist  had  troubles  enough  for  one  poor  mortal. 

But  it  seems  that,  like  Job's  boils,  trouble  no  sooner  is  overcome  in  one  place 
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than  it  breaks  out  in  another.  As  poor  Job  could  not  even  sit  down  in  comfort, 
so  the  retail  druggist  is  given  no  rest.  He  is  the  butt  of  every  drug  reformer's 
censure  and  is  made  the  scapegoat  for  everything  that  goes  wrong  in  medicine  or 
pharmacy. 

The  druggist  is  expected  to  bear  all,  sufifer  all  in  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit,  while 
he  adheres  strictly  to  high  professional  ideals,  giving  no  thought  to  the  morrow 
as  to  wherewithal  he  shall  be  fed  or  wherewithal  he  shall  be  clothed.  He  must 
eke  out  his  existence  from  the  filling  of  prescriptions  and  eschew  all  side  lines, 
even  if  he  gets  only  two  or  three  prescriptions  a  day  and  these  to  be  filled  by 
proprietaries,  whose  virtues  have  been  set  forth  in  glowing  colors  before  the 
physician  by  the  detail  man. 

Now  on  top  of  all  these  troubles  and  tribulations  comes  the  New  York  Medical 
Society,  aided  and  abetted  by  certain  mem.bers  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  and  seriously  proposes  to  blacklist  all  druggists  who  deal  in  side  lines. 
Only  those  who  confine  their  business  to  the  filling  of  prescriptions  will  be 
recognized  as  being  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  physicians. 

Mr.  Otto  Raubenheimer,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  conducts  a  drug  store 
that  gives  some  idea  of  what  the  cutting  out  of  side  lines  would  mean  to  the 
average  retail  druggist,  approves  the  plan  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society.  He 
said  in  a  recent  interview :  "My  ideas  on  this  are  along  the  same  lines  as  those  of 
Professor  Henry  Kraemer  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  expressed 
by  him  in  an  address  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American   eMdical  Association. 

"I  w-as  a  delegate  from  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  that 
meeting.  When  Professor  Kraemer  brought  out  his  ideas  regarding  the  dilTeren- 
tiation  between  the  two  kinds  of  pharmacists — the  one  who  pays  more  heed  to  his 
side  lines  than  to  the  careful  compounding  of  drugs,  and  the  one  who  is  heart 
and  soul  in  the  w'ork  of  preparing  medicines,  I  told  him  that  we  in  Brooklyn  and 
New-  York  had  already  made  a  step  in  that  direction. 

"I  told  him  that  there  had  been  a  committee  appointed  here,  consisting  of  ten 
men  from  the  county  medical  association  and  ten  from  the  New  York  Branch  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  to  take  up  this  matter. 

"By  the  establishment  of  'certified'  pharmacies  physicians  would  know  whom 
to  trust  with  the  compounding  of  their  prescriptions,  especially  when  in  a  part  of 
the  city  far  from  their  homes.  Some  such  plan  of  certification  ought  to  be  w^orked 
out." 

When  the  members  of  the  New  York  Medical  Society  have  completed  their  list 
of  good  and  bad  pharmacists,  it  might  be  in  order  for  the  retail  druggists  of 
Greater  New  York  to  get  together  and  make  out  a  list  of  good  and  bad  phy- 
sicians. They  have  quite  as  much  right  to  do  this  as  the  doctors  have  to  classify 
the  pharmacists,  and  "it  is  a  poor  rule  that  won't  work  both  ways." 

There  is  lying  on  our  desk  now  a  circular  letter  from  a  New  York  physician 
offering  to  pay  commissions  on  cases  of  venereal  ailments  sent  him  by  druggists. 

Would  it  not  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  and  discretion  for  both  professions 
to  cease  meddling  with  the  business  of  each  other?  Each  has  its  own  sphere 
into  which  the  other  has  no  right  to  intrude.  Let  each  obey  the  laws  governing  its 
practice  and  there  will  be  no  good  reason  for  either  to  complain  of  the  other.— 
The  Voice  of  The  Retail  Druggist. 
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CERTIFIED  PHARMACIES. 

As  the  demand  for  a  high-grade  milk  has  given  us  "certified"  milk,  so  the  de- 
mand for  high-grade,  competent  and  reliable  pharmacies — pharmacies  where  a 
physician  may  send  his  prescriptions  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  be  com- 
pounded conscientiously — promises  to  lead  to  the  establishment  or  recognition  of 
"certified"  pharmacies.  The  pharmaceutic  profession  no  less  than  the  medical 
profession  has  long  recognized  that  many  who  are  licensed  to  conduct  a  "drug 
store"  are  not  equipped  to  compound  prescriptions.  While  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  amount  of  real  drug  business  is  not  sufficient  to  furnish  a  livelihood 
for  more  than  an  extremely  small  portion  of  those  engaged  in  it,  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  limited  number  to  conduct  high-class  pharmacies,  and  many  schemes 
have  been  proposed  for  establishing  some  sort  of  dividing  line  between  ordinary 
drug  stores  and  real  pharmacies. 

The  plan  of  examining  pharmacies  and  issuing  licenses  to  those  which  meet  the 
requirements,  urged  by  ^I.  I.  W'ilbert  some  ten  years  ago,  was  recently  again  pro- 
posed at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  ^ledical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  and 
the  New  York  branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  it  was 
decided  that  a  committee  to  consist  of  ten  members  from  each  society  should  draw 
up  regulations  or  requirements  for  the  "certification"  of  pharmacies." 

At  this  meeting  one  of  the  speakers  made  the  point  that  a  physician  knows  the 
reliable  pharmacies  in  his  own  neighborhood  but  is  entirely  at  sea  when  away  from 
home,  and  that  there  should  be  some  method  of  certifying  to  pharmacies  at  which 
phvsicians  can  have  absolute  confidence  that  their  prescriptions  will  be  com- 
pounded correctly  and  with  the  skill  and  care  of  the  properly  trained  pharmacist 
whose  business  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  medical  and  pharmaceutic  ethics. 

While  the  establishment  of  requirements  for  such  certifications  should  be  care- 
fully considered,  the  need  of  a  dividing  line  between  the  druggist  whose  energies 
are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  sale  of  cigars,  chewing-gum,  soda-water  and  patent 
medicines,  and  the  pharmacist  to  whom  one  may  safely  entrust  the  compounding 
of  prescriptions  is  so  urgent  that  we  shall  look  forward  to  the  outcome  with  much 
interest.  We  are  reminded  at  this  time  that  physicians  have  long  attempted 
through  consultations  and  discussions — generally  informal— to  gain  information 
regarding  the  qualifications  of  pharmacists  in  the  various  parts  of  the  town  or  city 
in  which  they  practice.— /owrwa/  /l.  M.  A. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  PHARMACIES  CAN  SUCCEED. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you.  dear  reader,  that  we  could  have  two  kinds  of  phar- 
macies in  this  country  and  have  them  both  successful?  Suppose  w^e  had  a 
standard  for  such  stores  as  desired  to  fill  physicians  prescriptions,  these  stores  to 
be  known  by  some  readily  recognizable  sign,  prominently  displayed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  this  class  of  store  to  be  known  as  a  "Prescription  Pharmacy"  and 
its  medicines  to  be  "certified"  as  being  absolutely  right  for  human  consumption, 
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physicians  to  have  a  Hst  of  these  stores  posted  conspicuously  in  their  offices,  and 
patients  told  to  go  to  any  one  of  them  they  chose — naturally  the  nearest  one. 

The  certification  of  these  stores  would  he  under  the  control  of  the  State  or 
National  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  possibly  a  fee  would  be  charged  for  examina- 
tion. Inspectors  would  be  free  to  come  and  go  in  such  places,  much  as  they  do  in 
examining  National  Banks,  and  no  pharmacist  would  be  allowed  to  maintain  his 
license  or  fill  prescriptions  who  failed  to  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners. 

The  second  class  of  stores  would  be  known  as  "drug  stores,"  and  would  have 
the  right  to  sell  drugs  and  chemicals  and  everything  else  they  pleased.  In  other 
words,  they  would  be  merchants  running  large  or  small  department  stores, 
depending  on  location,  etc.  They  might  even  be  allowed  to  have  a  prescription 
department,  but  the  chances  are  the  requirements  would  be  so  strict  that  the  "drug 
store"  would  gladly  turn  this  portion  of  the  business  over  to  the  "certified 
pharmacy." 

Now,  we  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  You  rise  to  remark  that  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  is  not  new ;  that  it  has  been  in  vogue  for  years  in  Europe  and  that  it 
is  not  applicable  to  this  country  because  we  cannot  have  the  same  guarantee  of 
protection  of  territory  in  this  "land  of  the  free"  as  the  pharmacist  abroad  has. 
True,  but  nevertheless  we  believe  the  plan  as  outlined  would  work  satisfactorily 
in  the  United  States. 

If  the  "department  pharmacy"  would  give  up  its  prescription  department,  and 
add,  say  a  floral  department,  in  its  stead,  and  the  "prescription  pharmacy"  would 
give  up  its  sundries  (aside  from  those  belonging  to  a  prescription  store)  would 
not  both  be  better  off?  Think  of  the  worry  off  the  mind  of  the  fellow  who  hates 
the  prescription  business  anyway  and  wishes  he  had  never  seen  a  prescription ; 
also  the  care  off  the  shoulders  of  the  ethical  cuss  who  hates  to  sell  candy  and 
cigars,  but  feels  he  has  to,  to  make  a  living. 

A  plan  of  this  kind  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  the  country  stores,  but  we 
believe  some  such  scheme  is  feasible  for  all  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants  and 
over, — Pacific  Drug  Reviezv. 


PHARMACY  A  COMMERCIAL  PROPOSITION.* 


W^ILLIAM  A.   HOWE. 


The  writer,  after  fifteen  years'  work  as  proprietor  of  a  drug  store,  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  pharmacy  is  not  so  much  a  profession  as  it  is  a  purely  com- 
mercial proposition,  with  long  hours  to  work,  and  sometimes,  for  small  profit. 

From  my  own  experience  and  what  I  have  seen  in  a  limited  way,  there  seems 
to  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  conditions  surrounding  the  practice  of 
pharmacy.  We  all  know  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  good  registered  clerks 
at  salaries  which  the  ordinary  store  is  able  to  pay.     Neither  can  we  blame  the 
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clerks  for  going  into  other  lines  of  work  for  which  they  receive  ofttimes  a  better 
salary  for  less  hours"  work,  and  incidentally  have  time  to  get  acquainted  with 
their  families. 

From  a  financial  standpoint,  the  best  drug  stores  today  are  the  ones  which 
have  the  best  business  management,  together  with  a  large  number  of  good  paying 
side  lines. 

By  the  best  business  management  I  do  not  mean  simply  good  buying  at  low 
prices ;  while  this  is  essential,  it  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  by  any  means.  To  do 
a  successful  and  profitable  drug  business,  quite  a  number  of  other  things  are 
essential  besides  good  buying. 

Every  live  druggist  should  take  time  to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Business 
Men's  Club,  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  other  organization  representing  the  busi- 
ness men  of  all  lines  in  his  city.  He  should  be  a  booster  for  anything  for  the 
good  of  his  home  town,  either  for  bringing  in  new  business  or  for  making  it  a 
better  city  in  which  to  live.  Don't  be  a  stranger  to  your  own  competitors  or  the 
other  merchants,  but  meet  with  them  and  discuss  trade  conditions.  Let  them 
know  you  are  alive  and  interested  in  any  of  the  good  things  they  are  doing.  More 
than  this,  when  the  occasion  arises,  help  them  with  your  money  to  the  extent  of 
your  ability,  and  by  all  means  give  cheerfully  when  you  do  give. 


WILL  THEY  EIGHT? 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  big  attraction  for  American  manufacturers  of 
proprietary  medicines.  The  latest  to  come  to  us  are  those  who  offer  their 
goods  upon  some  plan  in  which  cooperation  or  profit-sharing  is  held  out  as 
the  feature.  "Rexall"  came  to  us  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  fact  was  not 
ignored  by  their  competitors  in  the  United  States,  who  were  not  slow  to 
realize  that  if  there  is  anything  here  for  "Rexall"  there  might  also  be  for  them. 
So  now  we  have  "N.yal"  proprietaries  offered  to  the  trade.  "Nyal"  (New 
York  and  London)  have  made  a  beginning  in  Ireland,  where  they  are  not 
bothered  with  medicine-stamp  duty  nor  with  National  Insurance  Act  medical 
benefit.  So  far  British  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  have  not  Avorried  them- 
selves about  these  cooperative  or  profit-sharing  ventures,  hut  it  is  just  as  well 
that  we  should  note  that  another  bird  from  the  eagle's  brood  has  come  to  our 
shores.  In  the  past  some  of  these  high  fliers  have  come  to  stay. — The 
Chemist  and  Druggist. 
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THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES  Ol'  THE  A.  ITl.  A.* 


JOSEPH    W.   ENGLAND. 


Probably  one  of  the  most  important  forward  steps  ever  taken  by  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  was  the  formation  of  the  House  of  Delegates  at  the 
recent  Denver  meeting.  It  was  created  by  resolution  and  not  by  by-law.  Its 
functions  are  distinctly  limited ;  it  may  become  a  very  important  factor  in  the  work 
of  the  Association  and  be  given  larger  powers,  or  it  may  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Association  and  be  abolished.  Although  of  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  its  powers  and  duties  are  rad- 
ically different. 

Originally,  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  was  a  delegate-body,  dele- 
gates being  sent  by  colleges  of  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  organizations  to  the 
annual  meeting,  the  thought  being  that  by  making  the  Association  an  association 
of  delegates  the  cities  would  be  encouraged  to  form  local  organizations ;  but  later 
it  was  feared  that  the  Association  might  become  subject  to  the  control  of  local  or- 
ganizations, and  it  was  thought  best  to  be  independent  of  all  local  bodies,  so  indi- 
vidual membership  was  made  dominant.  Strange  to  say,  however,  while  the 
delegate  system  as  the  controlling  power  of  the  Association  was  abolished  the 
system  itself  was  continued,  but  with  the  delegates  having  no  duties  to  perform. 
Hence,  the  attendance  of  delegates,  for  many  years,  has  been  perfunctory.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  the  delegates  exerted,  as  individual  members,  an  important  in- 
fluence in  the  councils  of  the  Association,  but  it  was  felt  that  this  influence  could 
be  more  widely  extended  and  made  potential  for  the  good  of  the  Association,  if 
the  delegates  w^ere  given  specific  duties. 

The  membership  of  the  House  of  Delegates  willconsist  of  three  regularly 
elected  or  appointed  delegates  from  Local  Branches  of  the  American  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association,  State  and  Local  Societies,  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Pharmacy 
and  delegates  from  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  National  Whole- 
sale  Druggists  Association,  American  Medical  Association,  National  Association 
of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  Women's  Organization  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists,  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Medicinal  Products, 
American  Chemical  Society,  Association  of  National  and  State  Food  and  Dairy 
Departments,  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  from  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service,  the 
American  Association  of  Drug  Clerks,  the  credentials  of  whom  shall  all  be 
approved  by  the  Council ;  together  with  five  members  of  the  Council,  appointed 
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by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  President,  President-elect,  Treasurer,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  and  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Council  shall  be  members 
ex-ofificio. 

With  such  a  widespread  membership  in  the  House  of  Delegates  there  is  danger 
that  the  body  may  become  unwieldy,  and  also,  that  outside  interests  may  dominate 
the  interests  of  the  Association.  The  first  danger  can  be  readily  met,  if  it  should 
occur,  by  reducing  the  number  of  delegate-representation  from  three  to  two  or 
one;  and  the  second,  by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  will  probably  be 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  members  of  the  Association. 

The  elected  or  appointed  delegates  hold  office  for  one  year,  or  until  the  creden- 
tials of  their  successors  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Council. 

Each  delegate  is  entitled  to  one  vote.  No  delegate  shall  act  as  the  proxy  of 
another  delegate  who  has  been  seated  nor  as  delegate  for  more  than  one  Associa- 
tion, organization  or  institution.  Any  member  of  the  Association  may  attend  any 
session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  ha;j  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  first  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  at  each  annual  meeting  will  be  called 
to  order  by  the  Chairman  or  one  of  the  Vice-Chairmen,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
preceding  House ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  all  of  these,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council 

The  House  of  Delegates  will  exercise  the  following  functions : 

1.  To  receive  and  consider  the  reports  of  delegates  from  the  bodies  which  they 
represent  in  the  House  of  Delegates. 

2.  To  consider  and  report  upon  such  resolutions,  and  upon  such  other  subjects 
as  may  be  referred  to  the  House  of  Delegates  by  the  Council,  by  the  Sections  or 
by  the  Association  in  general  session. 

3.  To  make  a  final  report  of  the  business  transacted  to  the  final  session  of  the 
outgoing  Council  at  each  annual  meeting. 

4.  To  adopt  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  its 
business  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Association 
and  the  Council. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  of  Delegates  can  exercise  only  such  functions 
as  have  been  specified,  or  may  be  hereafter  specified  by  the  Council.  It  can  either 
initiate  resolutions,  or  it  can  consider  and  redraft  those  referred  to  it  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, Sections  or  Council.  It  is  in  effect,  a  clearing  house  in  which  resolutions 
can  be  referred  and  proposals  moulded  into  shape  for  consideration  by  the  Council 
— which  still  remains  the  executive  body  of  the  Association — and  which,  in  turn, 
reports  to  the  general  assembly.  In  this  way,  questions  can  be  fully  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  before  the  House  of  Delegates,  both  by  delegates  and  members, 
and  the  business  of  the  Association,  Sections  and  Council  expedited. 

The  House  of  Delegates  will  be.  also,  the  connecting  link  between  the  colleges 
of  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  organizations  and  the  Association  whereby  coop- 
eration and  coordination  of  work  can  be  secured.  When  delegates  are  appointed 
to  attend  meetings  of  a  delegate  body  they  naturally  bring  with  them  the  wishes 
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of  the  bodies  they  represent,  and  when  they  return  they  carry  back  the  resuUs  of 
their  deliberation. 

In  this  way  there  can  be  closer  connection  in  work  and  reciprocal  action,  and 
the  Association  can  better  represent  the  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  be,  in 
effect,  what  it  should  be,  a  more  truly  representative  national  organization. 

As  one  of  the  local  branches,  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  is  entitled  to  and  should  send  three  delegates  to  the  next 
annual  meeting  at  Nashville  in  1913,  and  the  writer  would  suggest  that  the  by- 
laws of  the  Branch  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  such  delegates. 


THE  PHARMACIST'S  DUTY  TO  HIS  PROFESSION.* 


A.   G.   ERKEL. 


As  you  all  know,  the  State  Association  claims  a  sort  of  parental  relationship 
to  the  college,  since  it  was  the  chief  agency  that  induced  the  Regents  to  add  the 
college  to  the  university.  The  association  was  largely  responsible  for  the  first, 
appropriation  of  $5000  for  the  college  in  1891.  This  committee  therefore,  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  college  and  the  association.  Its  chief  function,  I 
take  it,  is  to  point  out  to  the  association  and  to  the  pharmacists  of  the  Northwest 
what  the  relationship  between  the  college  and  the  association  should  be.  In  taking 
such  prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  college,  the  association  must  have 
had  in  mind  the  great  value  which  an  educational  institution  of  high  rank  would 
be  to  the  profession.  The  inevitable  inference  is  that  the  association  would  utilize, 
such  an  institution  to  the  utmost.  The  profession  and  the  association,  except  a 
comparatively  few  of  the  more  progressive  individual  pharmacists,  have  been 
more  or  less  indifferent  to  the  advantages  which  the  college  affords  the  calling. 
The  standard  of  pharmacy,  like  that  of  any  other  calling,  is  determined  largely 
by  the  standards  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  It  can  be  said  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  pharmacy  in  Minnesota  has  not  developed  as  rapidly 
as  it  could  have  done  if  it  had  used  to  the  fullest  the  advantages  and  opportunities 
offered  by  the  college.  The  number  of  graduates  and  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  numbers  practicing  pharmacy. 
This  is  due  to  a  short-sightedness  on  part  of  the  pharmacists  who  do  not  insist 
upon  a  sufficiently  adequate  training  for  their  apprentices  and  clerks.  They  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  fact  that  their  calling  is  a  trust  in  their  hands  upon 
which  they  as  trustees  are  bound  to  administer  according  to  the  duties  which  this 
trust  imposes.  Most  pharmacists  are  delinquent  in  that  they  do  not  recognize  any 
duties  toward  the  profession  at  large.  They  do  not  look  upon  the  profession  as 
something  concrete  made  up  and  determined  by  the  individual  members  and  so 
lose  sight  of  their  responsibilities  in  this  respect.  Every  pharmacist  is  doing  all 
he  possibly  can  to  improve  his  own  conditions,  but  what  is  he  doing  to  improve 
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the  conditions  and  standard  of  the  calHng  of  which  he  is  a  member?  The  duty  of 
the  pharmacist  Hes  in  two  directions — first,  to  himself;  second,  to  his  calhng.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  those  who  give  the  matter  even  little  thought  that  most  pro- 
gress is  mental  and  intellectual  and  that,  therefore,  the  standard  of  a  calling  is  • 
determined  by  the  standard  of  the  educational  requirement  placed  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  a  calling.  Here  we  have  an  educational  institution  of  the  university  grade, 
rated  as  among  the  first  in  the  country,  and  yet  how  few  pharmacists  are  using  it. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  the  students  in  attendance  at  the  college  have  not  been 
sent  by  pharmacists — a  few  are  in  attendance  against  the  advice  of  some  pharma- 
cists. It  is  on  account  of  this  indifl'erence  and  near-sightedness  on  part  of  phar- 
macists that  the  medical  and  dental  professions  have  long  ago  distanced  us.  Their 
growth  and  development  have  been  along  educational  and  qualitative  lines. 
Measured  by  the  value  of  the  service  zvhich  the  medical,  dental  and  pharniaccu- 
tical  professions  render  the  state,  the  standard  of  pharmacy  should  he  nearly  that 
of  medicine  and  far  in  advance  of  dentistry.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is  entirely 
the  fault  of  pharmacy  itself.  Medicine  and  dentistry  guard  their  standards  jeal- 
ously ;  pharmacy  is  indifferent  about  its  standard.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  phar- 
maceutical conditions  are  not  improving  more  rapidly  and  that  some  of  our  best 
qualified  pharmacists  are  leaving  the  ranks?  Now  what  is  one  of  the  specific 
.duties  of  every  pharmacist?  It  is  that  he  send  his  apprentices  and  clerks  through 
the  College  of  Pharmacy  or  that  he  insist  that  his  clerks  be  graduates.  If  every 
pharmacist  would  do  this,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  pharmacy  would  be  holding  its 
rightful  position  among  the  honorable  professions.  How  many  of  our  pharma- 
cists are  going  to  rally  to  the  standard  ? 


REPORT  TO  THE  WASHINGTON  BRANCH,  A.  PH.   A.   UPON   THE 
1912  CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  N.  A.  R.  D.  AND  THE  A.  PH.  A. 


WILLARD  S.  RICHARDSON. 


The  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  held  in  Milwaukee  during  the  week  of  August 
ninth  was  in  many  respects  the  most  important  ever  held  by  that  organization. 
Registration  was  much  in  excess  of  the  thousand  mark,  and  at  all  the  sessions 
there  was  a  large,  enthusiastic,  working  attendance  of  delegates.  All  seemed  to 
fully  realize  that  they  were  delegates  actually  representing  the  national  retail 
drug  interests,  and  there  was  greater  earnestness  and  broadness  than  I  have  ever 
before  witnessed.  The  efforts  to  better  the  condition  of  the  trade  were  not  only 
sincere ;  but  there  was  a  frank  and  fair  acknowledgement  of  the  betterments  al- 
ready effected. 

All  the  deliberations  showed  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  to  be  a  clean,  independent  organ- 
ization of  retail  druggists  exclusively ;  capable  of  fully  caring  for  die  interests  of 
the  retail  trade;  willing  at  all  times  to  openly  and  sincerely  cooperate  with  allied 
interests,  without  in  any  sense  being  subservient  to  them. 

In  connection  with  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  propaganda  there  was  evidence  of 
considerable  progress ;  especially  in  those  sections  and  places  where  the  local  as- 
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sociations  had  used  real  effort ;  had  cooperated  with  the  parent  organization,  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.,  instead  of  simply  leaning  upon  it.  There  was  ample  evidence  that 
all  the  claimed  purposes  of  the  propaganda  were  attainable ;  in  considerable 
measure  had  been  attained,  and  that  the  druggist  who  would  intelligently  use  all 
tlie  literature  and  other  helps  supplied  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  would  help  the  physi- 
cian to  a  higher  and  more  effective  plane  of  practice;  protect  the  suffering  public 
from  many  nostrums ;  make  the  druggist  more  truly  worthy  of  the  name  of 
"pharmacist,"  and  at  the  same  time  so  add  to  his  profits  as  to  stamp  him  worthily 
as  a  business  man. 

Legislation  was  one  of  the  leading  issues,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  issue.  It  was  appreciated  that  no  difference  what  part  of  the  general  issue  of 
the  Association  might  be  taken  up,  "To  make  the  drug  business  pay  better,"  that 
wherever  better  business  was  sought,  whether  it  be  through  the  betterment  of 
qualities,  prices,  or  service,  the  desired  betterment  could  rarely  be  accomplished 
without  the  repeal,  amendment,  or  enactment  of  some  law. 

The  courage  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  a  courage  common  to  it  and  the  A.  Ph.  A., 
had  been  fully  evidenced  by  the  high  and  cooperative  stand  taken  by  the  organiza- 
tions in  their  attitude  toward  pure  drugs,  and  anti-narcotic  legislation. 

In  the  vital  question  of  protection  of  retail  prices,  the  spirit  of  the  convention 
was  that  the  demands  for  protection  from  both  producers  and  wholesalers 
should  be  continued,  that  plans  already  evolved  should  be  thoroughly  tested,  and 
that  no  weapon  now  at  hand  should  be  neglected.  However,  the  greatest  con- 
fidence and  the  highest  encouragement  was  that  price  protection  in  its  broad 
sense  has  become  a  national  issue,  a  part  of  the  so  called  "Trust"  issue;  that 
general  opinion  concerning  it  is  rapidly  changing,  and  that  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  such  changes  in  the  Sherman  and  other  laws  as  will  enable  druggists, 
as  well  as  all  other  classes  to  protect  their  living  profits  with  the  direction  and 
sanction  of  the  laws. 

A  great  deal  that  has  been  said  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Convention  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  A.  Ph.  A.  Convention  held  in  the  beautiful  sky-land  city  of 
Denver  during  the  week  of  August  sixteenth.  Thirty-eight  States  were  rep- 
resented by  those  in  attendance,  surely  a  remarkable  showing;  an  absolute  proof 
of  the  deep  interest  taken  by  the  members  in  this  venerable  and  still  youthfully 
vigorous  organization.  It  was  quite  noticeable  to  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  pharmaceutical  and  drug  meetings  that  the  A.  Ph.  A.  men  were  in  their  seats 
and  ready  to  open  the  sessions  with  a  promptness  and  parliamentary  precision 
quite  unusual  in  such  gatherings.  Also  there  was  a  breadth  in  the  manner  of 
taking  up  work  that  was  most  encouraging,  the  same  active  interest  being  shown 
in  such  questions  as  legislative  matters  that  were  purely  commercial,  as  in  strictly 
professional  questions  such  as  higher  educational  qualifications  for  pharmacists. 

In  the  matter  of  higher  educational  qualifications  for  pharmacists,  it  seemed 
to  be  the  general  sentiment  that  nothing  radical  should  be  done.  The  very  word 
"education"  in  itself  suggests  that  the  elevation  of  standards  must  be  conserva- 
tively and  steadily  progressive;  that  the  pharmacal  thought  must  be  educated 
to  a  general  desire  for  higher  mental  measures  for  graduates  or  registered  men. 

The  belief  was  generally  expressed  that  even  a  higher  qualification  was  in  a 
large  measure  a  matter  of  legislation,  it  being  evident  that  there  is  not  only  need 
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of  legislation  to  elevate  the  states  severally ;  but  that  there  is  need  for  national 
laws  to  regulate  exchange  of  certificates,  and  establish  national  standards. 

It  was  also  shown  that  legislatively  the  druggists  must  act  conscientiously  upon 
the  old  saying  that  "what  is  good  for  the  buyer  is  good  for  the  seller;"  that  is 
to  say,  the  conservation  of  our  own  interests  must  and  only  can  follow  the  con- 
servation of  the  interests  of  the  consumers.  If  we  would  not  be  defrauded  we 
must  not  in  any  way  be  conscious  parties  to  fraud,  whether  the  fraudulent  thing 
be  put  in  and  to  pass  through  our  hands  as  mere  merchandise,  prescription  drugs, 
or  dispensing  specialties. 

The  legislative  work  of  both  the  A.  Ph.  A.  separately  and  in  unity  was  pointed 
out  as  having  placed  much  actual  accomplishment  to  the  credit  of  the  sister  asso- 
ciations, and  I  suggest  that  all  interested  persons  should  read  the  reports  of  the 
Legislative  Committees  of  the  associations. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  event  of  the  meeting'  was  the  creation  of  what  is 
to  be  known  as  "The  House  of  Delegates."  Under  it,  the  position  of  delegate 
from  any  state,  local,  or  allied  organization  will  be  clearly  defined.  The  House 
of  Delegates  will  be  a  sort  of  crucible ;  a  melting  pot  to  take  the  many  resolu- 
tions, suggestions,  and  general  new  business  and  refine  them,  reduce  them  to 
practical,  brief  and  lucid  form  so  that  the  general  body  may  act  upon  them  with 
both  speed  and  intelligence. 

The  retiring  officers  of  both  associations  deserved  and  received  the  thanks  of 
those  whom  they  had  so  well  served,  to  them  and  the  equally  energetic  incoming 
officers  it  was  freely  acknowledged  that  the  acceptance  of  office  from  either 
association  was  the  taking  up  of  a  burden  for  which  there  was  no  reward  of 
substance,  and  yet  the  greatest  of  all  rewards:  grateful  love  from  their  fellow 
men. 


DIGNITY  IN  BUSINESS. 

Dignity  is  a  fine  thing  in  its  proper  place.  The  druggist  probably  has  a 
little  more  reason  for  being  dignified  than  the  cobbler  has,  but  if  a  man  is 
going  to  be  dignified  he  must  not  feel  offended  if  people  do  not  warm  up  to 
him  very  much.  Dignity  is  a  good  deal  like  a  big  snow  bank,  a  fine  thing 
to  look  at  as  it  glistens  in  the  sunshine,  but  not  a  thing  that  anybody  wants 
to  mix  up  with  very  much.  If  you  are  going  to  be  dignified,  save  your  dignity 
for  proper  times  and  occasions,  and  don't  let  it  get  in  the  way  when  you  are 
selling  goods  or  visiting  with  customers.  You  can't  make  any  friends  for  the 
store  by  showing  that  you  feel  a  little  above  the  ordinary  business  plane. 
When  you  get  to  feeling  above  the  people  whose  money  you  are  after,  you 
will  find  that  they  will  squeeze  their  money  a  little  tighter  than  they  did  be- 
fore you  developed  that  snow-bank  quality. — The  Spatula. 
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(Fifth  Installment.) 


Digitalis:  Resume  of  the  Active  Constit- 
uents of  Leaves  and  Seed. — In  an  address  de- 
livered before  the  "Rostock  Apothecaries  So- 
city,"  Prof.  Kobert  gave  the  following  inter- 
esting resume  regarding  the  active  constit- 
uents of  digitalis : 

The  leaves  and  seeds  of  Digitalis  purpurea 
and  Digitalis  GrandiUora  contain  glucosides 
of  the  digitalin-group  as  well  as  glucosides 
of  the  saponin  group — the  leaves  containing 
the  active  substances,  digitoxin,  digitophyllin 
and  gitalin,  together  with  the  inactive 
saponins  gitalin  and  digitsaponin,  while  the 
seeds  contain  digitalin  and  gitalin,  of  the 
digitalin-group,  together  with  the  active 
saponins  digitonin  Schmiedberg  and  digitonin 
Kihani.  Besides  these  well-defined  sub- 
stances, digitalis  contains  some  enzymes,  the 
composition  of  which  has  not  yet  been  thor- 
oughly investigated,  but  of  which  it  is  known 
that  they  possess  oxidizing  and  hydrolyzing 
action  upon  the  glucosides  and  thereby  re- 
duce their  activity.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
found  that  manganese  is  a  constant  associate 
of  these  enzymes  (also  called  oxydases),  and 
that  thereby  the  leaves  of  the  yellow  variety 
of  foxglove  (Digitalis  grandiflora),  contain- 
ing less  manganese  th:.n  those  of  the  red 
variety  (D.  purpurea),  are  correspondingly 
less  susceptible  to  this  decomposition.  To  a 
certain  extent  protection  from  this  change  is 
afforded  by  properly  and  quickly  drying  the 
fresh  leaves ;  but  this  is  not  always  practic- 
able in  the  case  of  wild  growing  digitalis,  the 
leaves  of  which  do  not  at  once  reach  the 
pharmacist  after  collection,  and  have  fre- 
quently undergone  change  before  they  are 
delivered.  The  final  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  three  active  cardiac  glu- 
cosides. namely  gitalin,  digitoxin  and  digi- 
talin, are  considered,  aside  of  the  glucoses 
split  off  by  their  hydrolysis,  to  be  completely 


inactive,  and  consist  of  the  so-called  digitoxi- 
genin  and  digitaligenin. 

Of  the  active  substances  of  digitalis  leaves 
— digitoxin,  digitophyllin  and  gitalin — only 
the  last  named,  gitalin,  is  represented  in  the 
infusion,  into  which  it  passes  along  with 
digitsaponin,  so  that  digitalis  leaves,  even 
when  extracted  thrice  successively  with  boil- 
ing water,  do  not  lose  their  activity  complete- 
ly. But  inasmuch  as  the  infusion  of  the 
leaves  possesses  extraordinary  salutary  prop- 
erties, it  is  demonstrated  that  gitalin  must  be 
considered  by  the  practicing  physicians  as 
being  the  most  important  component  of  the 
drug.  In  a  chemically  very  impure  condition 
it  has  heretofore  been  supplied  under  the 
name  of  "digitalein,"  but  it  is  now  only  a 
question  of  time  when  it  will  be  available 
in  a  chemically  pure  form.  Prof.  Kobert 
recommends,  in  order  to  utilize  the  activity 
of  the  leaves  completely,  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  infusion  be  alternated  with  a  dose 
of  digitoxin,  and  that  similarly  the  activity 
of  the  seeds  may  be  secured  by  alternately 
administering  solution  of  gitalin  and  digital- 
inum  verum  Kiliani. — Pharm.  Ztg.  LVII 
(1912),   No.   59,  597. 

Plant  Specimens:  Preserving  and  Mount- 
ing.— William  Huren  demonstrated  before  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  a 
simple  and  effective  method  of  preserving 
plant  specimens  whch  will  revolutionize  the 
present  slow  and  laborious  mounting  of  her- 
barium collections.  The  fresh  specimens  are 
subjected  to  process  of  drying  by  means  of 
steam,  cold  air  and  a  press,  which  preserves 
their  natural  color.  After  this  they  are  im- 
bedded or  inlaid  on  a  soft  surface,  as  blotting 
paper,  cardboard,  silk,  etc.,  and  a  final  pro- 
tective coating  of  liquid  celluloid  is  applied. 
The  specimens  thus  finished  retain  their  nat- 
ural color,  resemble  paintings  and  are  prac- 
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tically    indestructable. — Sc.    Am.,     1912,    VI. 
107.   10.  0.   R. 

Powdered  Drugs:  Commercial  Quality  of 
Some  of  the  More  Important  Drttgs. — Henry 
G.  Greenish  and  Miss  Dorothy  J.  Bartlett 
have  examined  a  large  number  of  samples  of 
powdered  drugs  of  commerce,  comprising 
thirty-three  of  gentian  and  eleven  each  of 
nux  vomica  and  ipecacuanha,  and  describe  the 
methods  and  results  in  a  lengthy  paper  read 
at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  results,  which 
were  obtained  both  by  chemical  and  micro- 
scopical methods,  show  that 

Commercial  Powdered  Gentian  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Intentional  adulteration 
with  foreign  vegetable  powders  still  continues. 
Carelessly  cleaned  root  is  ground  to  powder, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  samples  are  de- 
fk;ient  in  water  soluble  substances. 

Powdered  Nux  Vomica  of  commerce  is  of 
satisfactory  quality.  All  the  samples  had  nor- 
mal microscopic  characters,  and  contained  al- 
kaloid ranging  from  2.38  to  2.80  per  cent. 
This  is  partcularly  gratifying  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  powdered  nux  vomica  of  French 
commerce  has  recently  been  found  to  be  fre- 
quently adulterated  with  ground  olive  stones 
and  with  raspings  of  ivory  nuts. 

Powdered  Ipecacuanha  of  commerce  was 
not  quite  so  satisfactory,  although  with  one 
exception  they  contained  sufficient  total  al- 
kaloid to  comply  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  of  Reference  in  Pharmacy. 
Two  of  the  samples  were  not  quite  pure,  one 
was  probably  Cartagena  ipecacuanha  and  one 
other  was  not  ipecacuanha  at  all — possibly 
supplied  by  mistake,  however. — Pharm.  Journ. 
and  Pharmacist,  February  17,  1912,  201-20.3. 

Coptis  Root:  Source  and  Constituents  of 
Two  Kinds  Used  in  India. — David  Hooper 
states  that  coptis  root,  as  used  in  India,  is 
obtained  from  two  sources.  The  first  is  col- 
lected in  the  Mishmi  Mountains  northeast 
of  Assam,  and  is  derived  from  Coptis  Teeta, 
Wallich.  The  second  kind  of  root  is  im- 
ported into  Bombay  from  Japan  and  China, 
the  latter  probably  being  derived  from  Coptis' 
Teet,  var.  Chinensis,  while  it  is  conjectured 
that  the  Japanese  drug  is  the  root  of  Coptis 
anemonae folia,  Sieb.  et  Zucc.  There  are 
slight  differences  between  the  two  kinds  of 
drug  met  with  in  the  Indian  baraars. 
"Mishmi   tita"    from   Assam  is   a  yellowish- 


brown  rhizome,  as  thick  as  a  quill  or  larger, 
having  wiry  rootlets  or  spiny  projections 
where  they  have  been  broken  off ;  the  rhizome 
is  jointed  and  frequently  contorted,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  joints  become  more  marked, 
and  one  or  more  stem-clasping  petioles  often 
remain  attached.  A  transverse  section  shows 
a  thin  brownish-yellow  bark,  with  bright, 
orange  colored,  waxy  segments  of  wood. 
The  overseas  drug  brought  to  Bombay  is 
more  slender,  of  a  light  brown  color,  with 
fewer  wiry  rootlets ;  the  rhizome  often 
branches  at  the  crown  into  two  or  three 
heads,  which  terminate  in  tufts  or  leaf- 
stalks crowded  together  and  not  separate  as 
in  the  Assam  drug.  A  transverse  section 
shows  a  thick  brown  bark,  with  dull,  yellow- 
ish-brown waxy  segments.  Both  roots  are 
extremely  bitter  and  communicate  a  yellow 
color  to  water. 

The  Assam  drug  is  the  kind  preferred  and 
commands  a  much  higher  price  than  the 
Bombay  drug.  The  drug  has  been  analyzed 
by  J.  Dyson  Perrins  as  far  back  as  1862,  who 
reported  a  yield  of  8^  per  cent  of  berberine 
in  a  sample  derived  from  Coptis  Teeta.  This 
statement  has  remained  unchallenged  during 
all  the  years  since,  and  Mr.  Hooper  has 
therefore  subjected  samples  of  the  drugs 
from  Assam  and  from  Bombay  to  chemical 
examination,  with  the  following  results : 

Assam  Bombay 

Moisture   8.9  7.7 

Ash    3.1  3.3 

Alcoholic  Extract    17.95  17.30 

Resin   1.5  2.7 

Berberine   (as  iodide) 7.63  7.17 

Berberine  (as  hydrochloride)..  8.6  8.3 

The.  alkaloid  was  determined  by  calculating 
fxOm  the  absolutely  dried  iodide,  C^HnNO*, 
HI,  and  the  air-dried  hydrochloride,  C=oHi7 
NOi,  HCl,  2H=0.  While  the  analysis  points 
to  the  Assam  root  as  a  slightly  better  drug,  it 
does  not  warrant  any  serious  difference  be- 
ing made  between  the  commercial  valuation 
or  medicinal  reputation  of  the  two  kinds. — 
Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  April  13, 
1912,  482. 

Euonymus  Atropurpureus:  Chemical  Ex- 
amination of  the  Root-Bark. — A  resume  of 
t -c  Tterature  showing  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  dulcitol  no  definite  constituent  has 
heretofore  been  isolated  from  "Wahoo"  bark, 
Harold     Rogerson     has     made     a    complete 
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chemical  examination  of  the  drug  and  sum- 
marizes his  result  as  follows : 

The  material  employed  consisted  of  the 
root-bark  of  Euonymus  astropurpureus, 
Jacquin.  An  alcoholic  extract  of  this  ma- 
terial when  distilled  in  a  current  of  steam 
yielded  an  amount  of  a  pale-yellow  essential 
oil  equivalent  to  0.01  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  drug. 

The  portion  of  the  extract  which  was 
soluble  in  water  contained  a  quantity  of 
dulcitol  (m.  p.  186-188°)  amounting  to  2.09 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  drug;  a  new 
acid,  C5H4O3  (m.  p.  121-122°),  which  evi- 
dently is  furan-B-carboxylic  acid ;  a  new 
crystalline  alcohol,  CsiHsoO*  (m.  p.  248-250°), 
which  possesses  a  bitter  taste,  and  has  been 
designated  euonymol;  and  a  sugar,  which 
yielded  d-phenylglucosazone  (m.  p.  208-209°), 
together  with  small  amounts  of  coloring 
matter. 

The  portion  of  the  extract  which  was  in- 
soluble in  water  consisted  of  a  dark  brown 
resin,  amounting  to  3.2  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  drug.  From  this  resin  the  following 
substances  were  isolated :  Three  new  alco- 
hols, namely,  euonysterol,  CsiHsiO.OH  (m.  p. 
137-138°),  homo-euonysterol,  GoHeaO.OH 
(m.  p.  133-134°),  and  atropurol,  C27H44 
(0H)2,  melting  at  283-285°;  citrullol,  C22H30 
03(0H)a  (m.  p.  285-290°),  which  has  prev- 
iously been  obtained  from  colocynth  (J. 
Chem.  Soc,  1910,  97,102)  and  a  mixture  of 
fatty  acids  consisting  of  palmitic,  cerotic, 
oleic,  and  linolic  acids. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  no 
product  could  be  obtained  corresponding  to 
the  "euonymin"  of  Wenzell  or  of  Schmiede- 
berg,  and,  moreover,  no  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  glucosidic  substance  in  the  bark. 
— Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  May  25, 
1912,  689 ;  from  Communication  of  the  Well- 
come Research  Laboratories. 

Fagara  Xanthroxyloides,  Lam.:  Chemical 
Constituents  of  the  Fruits. — Having  recently 
received  from  German  Toga  a  quantity  of 
the  root,  bark,  and  fruit  of  Fagara  Xan- 
thoxyloides,  Lam,  which  are  used  there  as  a 
remedy  for  diseases  of  women.  Prof.  H. 
Thorns,  assisted  by  his  pupil,  H.  Priess,  has 
subjected  this  material  to  chemical  examina- 
tion. From  the  fruits  a  volatile  oil  was 
distilled,  which  was  found  to  contain  dipen- 
tene,  methyl  nonylketone,  caproic  acid, 
acetic  acid  (in  the  form  of  an  ester),  lina- 
lool,    a    sesquiterpene,    and     a    crystalli sable 


substance  of  the  formula  CuHjOi.  This 
crystalline  substance  was  found  in  larger 
quantity  in  the  residue  left  after  the  dis- 
tillation had  been  completed;  it  proved  on 
examination  to  be  a  powerful  fish-poison, 
and  was  therefore  named  xanthotoxin. 
Xanthotoxin  melts  at  145°-146'',  is  a  lactone, 
and  contains  a  methoxy-group.  Further 
investigation  showed  that  it  was  not  only 
isomeric  with  bergapten,  but  contained  the 
same  groups  of  atoms.  It  is,  however,  a 
pyrogallol  derivative  yielding  pyrogallocar- 
bonic  acid,  GH^COH),  COOH  (1.  2,  3,  4) 
when  carefully  fused  with  caustic  potash, 
whereas  bergaptene  is  a  phloroglucin  de- 
rivative. From  the  constitution  of  xantho- 
toxin, as  indicated  by  the  chemical  compo- 
sition and  behavior,  it  must  be  regarded  a 
methoxyderivative  of  cumarin-cumarone- 
pyrogallol.  The  constitution  of  bergaptene 
is  not  yet  definitely  known,  but  the  author 
is  now  engaged  in  attempting  to  elucidate 
its  constitution Pharm.  Journal  and  Phar- 
macist, Jan.  13,  1912,  29. 

Gelsemium:  Aesculin  not  a  Constituent. — 
O.  Tunmann  having  proposed  a  method  for 
the  detection  of  aesculin  by  micro-sublima- 
tion, which  he  consideres  specially  adapted 
to  the  identification  of  gelsemium,  men- 
tioning that  aesculin  under  the  conditions 
of  this  test  does  not  behave  as  it  does  un- 
der the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  chemical 
experiment,  Frank  Tutin  has  made  and  de- 
scribes experiments  which  prove  the  fallacy 
of  Tunmann's  assumption  that  the  subli- 
mate consists  of  aesculin  and  that  in  fact, 
the  sublimate  obtained  consists  of  scopole- 
tin  (=Aescularin  5-methyl  ether),  which  is 
the  fluorescent  principle  in  gelsemium.  In 
consideration  of  his  doubts  based  on  a  num- 
ber of  facts  mentioned,  Mr.  Tutin  deter- 
mined the  behavior  of  anhydrous  aesculin, 
aesculetan,  scopoletin,  and  finely  ground 
gelsemium  on  heating.  Small  quantities  of 
these  materials  were  placed  in  small,  thin 
glass  tubes,  the  open  end  sealed,  and  the 
substances  simultaneously  heated  in  a  metal 
bath,  the  temperature  of  which  was  record- 
ed by  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  liquid. 
At  140"  the  scopoletin  just  commenced  to 
sublime,  and  at  150°  a  distinctly  cr>-stalline 
sublimate  was  obtained.  The  temperature 
was  then  raised  to  170°,  at  which  point  it 
was  kept  for  several  hours.  The  scopoletin 
then  sublimed  fairly  rapidly,  yielding  almost 
colorless,  well-formed   crystals.     The  gelse- 
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miurn  also  yielded  a  small  sublimate,  which 
was,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  crystals 
of  scopoletin.  The  aesculetin  remained  un- 
changed. The  temperature  was  then  raised 
to  210",  and  again  maintained  several  hours. 
The  scopoletin  fused,  and  sublimed  rapidly; 
the  gelsemium  yielded  a  further  sublimate, 
largely  a  tarry  matter;  aesculatin  slowly 
sublimated  in  pale  yellow  crystals ;  the 
aesculin  was  decomposed,  giving  a  further 
sublimate  of  tarry  matter,  together  with 
crystals  of  aesculatin,  the  identity  of  which 
was  proved  by  the  melting  point  (264"). — 
Phar.  Journal  and  Pharmacist,  Feb.  10, 
1912,  157;  from  Wellcome  Chem.  Research 
Publication. 

Gum  Thus  or  Canadian  Olibanum:  A 
Substitute  for  Olibanum — Karl  Dietrich  re- 
ports on  an  American  substitute  for  oliba- 
num, which  comes  into  the  drug  market 
from  Hamburg.  Its  M.  Pt.  is  77-78°.  The 
following  are  its  constants  as  compared  with 
Resina  Pini  and  Terebinthinae. 

Acid   Number. 

Gum    Thus    145.65  to  146.03 

Pine   Resin 105       to  160 

Turpentine     194       to  144 

Saponif    Number. 

Gum    Thus    169.19  to  170.78 

Pine    Resin    150       to  190 

Turpentine     108       to  179 

The  yield  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gum    Thus    9-10  percent. 

Pine    Resin    3-4  percent. 

Turpentine     20-25  percent. 

Consequently  Gum  Thus  occupies  a  place 
about  midway  between  Resina  Pini  and 
Terebinthina.  The  conclusions  reached  are 
that  Gum  Thus  is  a  valuable  American  Pine 
resin,  which  however,  contains  no  gum  and 
therefore  is  not  a  gum  resin. — Ph  .  Zhalle 
1912,   No.   24,  652-654.  O.   R. 

Black  Mustard  Seeds:  Alleged  Deficiency 
in  Myrosin. — As  well  known,  black  mustard 
seeds  contain  a  glucoside,  sinigrin,  and  an 
enzyme,  myrosin — the  latter  acting  upon  the 
sinigrin  in  the  presence  of  water,  decompos- 
ing it  with  formation  of  volatile  oil  of  mus- 
tard (allyl  isothyocyanate.  The  statement 
has  been  frequently  made  that  these  seeds 
do  not  always  contain  sufficient  myrosin  to 
decompose  all  the  sinigrin  they  contain,  and 
that,    to   effect    this,    white    mustard     seeds. 


which  contain  an  excess  of  myrosin,  must 
be  added  to  them.  Prof.  Henry  G.  Grunich 
in  collaboration  with  Miss  Dorothy  J.  Bart- 
lett,  has  now  made  a  comprehensive  series 
of  experiments,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent, 
if  any,  this  statement  is  correct,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  experiments,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  detail,  they  have  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

(1)  That  in  all  black  mustard  seeds  ex- 
amined there  is  sufficient  myrosin  to  de- 
compose all  the  sinigrin  present. 

(2)  That  in  two  of  the  samples  ax- 
amined  there  is  sufficient  myrosin  to  decom- 
pose a  much  larger  quantity  of  sinigrin  than 
the  seeds  themselves  contain. 

(3)  That,  if  properly  preserved,  black 
mustard  seeds  retain  their  myrosin  for 
many  years. — Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharma- 
cist, Feb.  17,  1912,  203-205. 

Psoralea  Corylifolia:  Chemical  Exami- 
nation of  the  Seeds Ernest  W.  Mann  and 

R.  E.  Griffiths  report  the  results  of  a  chem- 
ical examination  of  seeds  of  Psoralea  cory- 
lifolia, a  plant  growing  as  a  common  her- 
baceous weed  over  a  great  part  of  India, 
where  the  seeds  have  found  some  medicinal 
use.  By  steam  distillation  and  extraction  of 
the  distillate  with  ether  and  petroleum 
spirits,  about  0.2%  of  an  oil  and  crystalline 
substance  was  obtained,  having  a  marked 
heavy  aromatic  odor,  the  aqueous  portion  of 
the  distillate  giving  a  slight  reaction  for 
aldehyde  by  Schiff's  test.  By  direct  extrac- 
tion of  the  powder  13.7%  of  a  thick  brownish 
oil  was  obtained.  By  extraction  with  al- 
cohol 37.2%  of  a  brown,  thick  extract  was 
obtained,  which,  after  extraction  and  wash- 
ing with  petroleum  spirit,  resolution  on  al- 
cohol, and  precipitation  by  pouring  in 
water,  yielded  a  resinoid  amounting  to  9.2 
percent,  of  the  seeds.  This  resinoid  was 
practically  entirely  soluble  in  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  in  ethylacetate ;  but  by  treatment 
with  ethyl  acetate  it  was  possible  to  divide 
it  into  two  portions — the  one  insoluble,  the 
other  of  an  acid  nature  passing  into  solu- 
tion. An  inconsiderable  trace  of  alkaloidal 
matter  was  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  di- 
rect extraction  with  Prollius'  fluid. — Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  Feb.  24,  1912,  260. 

Storax:  New  Method  of  Examination. — 
Dr.  C.  Ahrens  recommends  and  describes  in 
minute  detail  a  method  for  the  examination 
of  storax  which  depends  upon  the  solubility 
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of  its  essential  constituents  in  petroleum 
benzin.  The  petroleum-benzin  extract,  care- 
fully dried  to  constant  weight  according  to 
specific  directions,  is  a  light  yellow,  very 
thick  liquid  product,  having  an  agreeable 
odor,  and  strong  refractive  power.  Adul- 
teration with  colophonium,  if  in  large  quan- 
tity, is  recognized  by  the  darker  color  and 
the  odor  of  the  extract,  and  the  loss  of  its 
fluidity.  The  author  gives  directions  for 
determining  the  acid  and  saponification  val- 
ues of  this  extract,  but  does  not  mention  the 
percentage  of  extract  yielded  by  normal 
storax,  nor  give  the  actual  constants  ob- 
served. He  has  made  a  series  of  examina- 
tions of  commercial  samples  of  Storax  and 
believes  the  method  to  be  useful  for  de- 
tecting adulterations. — Pharm.  Ztg.  LVII 
(1912)  No.  65,655;  from  Ztsch.  f.  6S.  Chem. 
1912,  No.  14. 

Strophanthiis  Courmontii:  Relative  Tox- 
icity, Therapeutic  Action,  etc.,  of  the  Seeds. 
— Dr.  Gordon  Sharp  describes  some  phar- 
maceutical experiments  made  with  tincture 
prepared  from  the  seeds  of  "Mandala  Stro- 
panthus"  (S.  courmontii,  Sad,  var.  Kirkii) 
in  the  same  proportions  as  the  B.  P.  tinc- 
ture. While  the  active  constituents  of  this 
variety  of  strophanthus  is  not  definitely 
known,  it  is  almost  certainly  a  glucoside 
related  to  stropanthin,  but  perhaps  more 
nearly  to  ouabain  (pseudo-stropanthin), 
the  glucoside  yielded  by  Acokanthera  schim- 
peri,  A.  DC,  and  by  the  Gaboon  arrow  pois- 
on. The  experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  while  the  lethal  doses  for  frogs  needs 
to  be  three  or  four  times  that  of  5".  Komhi, 
the  therapeutic  dose  of  the  tincture  for  man 
need  not  be  more  than  three-fifth  larger 
than  that  prepared  from  the  official  seeds. 
The  author  does  not  doubt  that  in  early 
days,  when  Stropanthus  was  new  to  prac- 
tice, many  of  the  successful  results  were 
obtained  from  tincture  made  from  these 
seeds,  and  his  present  investigation  shows 
that  the  seeds  of  S.  courmontii  are  far  from 
inert. — Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  Feb. 
10,   1912,   161-162. 

Leeches:  Method  of  Preservation. — 
While  the  demand  for  leeches  (Sanguisuga 
mcdicinalis)  is  modernly  comparatively 
rare,  in  some  localities  pharmacists  are  not 
infrequently  called  to  supply  them.  Theissen 
therefore  makes  some  timely  suggestions  re- 
specting the  method   of  preserving  them  in 


a  healthy  condition,  which  are  so  simple 
that  they  can  be  readily  carried  out  without 
occasioning  trouble  and  with  the  apparent 
probability  of  avoidance  of  loss.  The  vessel 
containing  the  leeches  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  accessible  to  fresh  air,  and  as 
remote  from  the  fumes  of  acids  and  the 
vapors  and  emanations  of  the  drug  store; 
nor  will  it  suffice  to  place  them  in  the  cel- 
lar, however  cool  this  may  be.  The  animals 
themselves  should  never  be  touched  until 
required  for  use,  and  then  only  the  par- 
ticular leech  and  with  the  hands  previously 
well  washed  and  wiped.  The  container  of 
glass  should  be  provided  with  a  layer  of 
peat-mold  and  a  small  amount  of  fresh 
water,  and,  the  leeches  having  been  intro- 
duced, it  should  be  tied  over  with  a  double 
layer  of  well-washed  gauze.  In  accordance 
with  the  weather  (heat  or  storm)  the  water 
must  be  changed  more  or  less  often,  but 
never  by  first  removing  the  gauze  covering 
— fresh  water  being  allowed  to  flow  through 
the  gauze  after  removing  the  original  water 
by  tilting  the  vessel.  Under  this  treatment 
certain  algae  are  formed  upon  the  peat- 
mold,  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  health 
of  the  animals  and  may  possibly  be  bene- 
ficial to  them.  At  all  events,  under  the 
treatment  described  the  author  has  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  loss  or  inability  to 
supply  healthy  leeches. — Pharm.  Ztg.  LV  I 
(1912),  No.  59,  596. 

Albumins:  Determination  of  the  Differ- 
ent Kinds  in  Urine. — After  illuminating  the 
various  errors  that  arise  during  systematic 
urine  examinations,  Grimbert  gives  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  methods  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  albumen 
that  may  be  present  in  urine.  The  import- 
ance of  the  subject  makes  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  methods  very  desirable,  but  it 
must  suffice  here  to  briefly  describe  the  pre- 
liminary experiments  leading  to  the  identi- 
fication of  the  different  albumins  that  may 
be  present,  leaving  the  details  of  carrying 
out  the  individual  experiments  for  consulta- 
tion in  the  original :  To  10  cc.  of  the  filter- 
ed urine  10  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  and  2  drops  of  nitric  acid 
are  added.  A  turbidity  of  precipitation  re- 
sults, and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling. 
If  the  turbidity  disappears  primary  albumen 
alone  is  present;  but  if  it  remains,  then 
serin,  globulin,  or  acetic  acid-soluble-albu- 
men are  present.    The  mixture  is  now  filter- 
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ed.  If  the  filtrate  remains  clear  after  cool- 
ing, but  gives  the  biuret  reaction,  the  pres- 
ence of  secondary  albumoses  and  peptones 
is  indicated,  while  failure  to  give  the  biuret 
reaction  demonstrates  their  absence.  If, 
however,  the  filtrate  becomes  turbid  on  cool- 
ing and  gives  the  biuret  reaction,  only  pri- 
mary albumoses  are  present. — Pharm.  Ztg. 
LVII  (1912),  No.  64,  644-645;  from  Journ. 
de  Pharm  d'Anvers,   1912,   No.   13. 

Yellow  Coloring  Matter  of  Ergot:  Char- 
acter, Composition  and  Chemical  Relations. 
— Albert  Freedom  briefly  reviews  the  char- 
acters of  three  yellow  coloring  matters  from 
ergot  heretofore  described  by  different  ex- 
periments,   namely : 

SclerocrystaUin,  GH7O3,  obtained  by  Dra- 
gendorff  and  Podwyssotzki  (1877)  in  form 
of  pale  yellow  needles; 

Ergochrysin,  C2iHo20t„  obtained  by  Jacobj 
(1897)  both  in  yellow  crystals  and  amor- 
phous; and 

Secalonic  Acid,  C^HuOe,  obtained  by 
Kraft  (1906)  in  form  of  citron-yellow 
needles. 

On  comparing  the  descriptions  of  these 
three  substances,  the  author  says,  we  are 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  iden- 
tical, and  assuming  Jacobj 's  molecular 
weight  to  be  correct,  his  formula  GiH^aOs  is 
the  right  one  for  the  anhydride,  while 
Kraft's  formula,  Ci4Hn06,  for  secalonic  acid 
is  based  upon  analytical  data  that  agree  al- 
most as  well  with  the  formula  CaHjoOs,  as 
with  the  one  chosen  by  him — this  applying 
also  to  the  less  accurate  analyses  of  Dragen- 
dorflf  and  Podwyssoszki. 

By  a  method  described,  Mr.  Freedom  has 
now  obtained  a  crystalline  yellow  coloring 
matter  from  ergot,  which  in  several  respects 
resembles  that  described,  but  which  has  the 
formula  CisH^Ot  when  dried  in  vacuo  over 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  further  distinguished 
by  the  very  high  melting  point,  338"  C, 
whereas  Kraft's  secalonic  acid  melts  at  224". 
The  substance  in  question  was  obtained  pure 
in  the  form  of  pale  yellow  needles  scarcely 
soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether,  but  more  readily  soluble 
in  chloroform,  and  quickly  soluble  in  solu- 
tions of  sodium  hydroxide  or  carbonate 
with  a  golden  yellow  color.  The  author 
has  obtained  the  acetyl  derivative,  which  is 
shown  to  be  derived  from  the  anhydride, 
GeHuOe,  of  the  coloring  matter,  the  latter 
probably   belonging    to    the    "fiavone   group" 


of    coloring    matters. — Pharm .    Journ.     and 
Pharmacist,   May  4,   1912,  562-569. 

Fagaramide:  A  Constituent  of  the  Root 
Bark  of  Fagara  Xanthoxyloides,  Lam. — In 
conjunction  with  F.  Thiimen,  Professor  H. 
Thoms  has  isolated  from  the  root-bark  of 
Fagara  Xantho.ryloides,  Lam.  an  interesting 
amide,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
fagaramide.  It  was  obtained  by  extracting 
the  root-bark  with  benzeTie,  concentrating 
and  adding  petroleum  spirit,  when  the 
fagarmide  crystallized  out.  It  crystallizes 
well  from  alcohol,  has  the  empirical  formula 
CuHitNOs,  and  melts  at  119"  to  120"  C.  It 
yields  a  bromine  compound  of  the  formula 
Ci«Hi7NOaBr2  which  crystallizes  without  de- 
composition from  benzene  and  other  hydro- 
carbons only,  crystallization  from  alcohol 
resulting  in  the  separation  of  bromine.  By 
oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate, 
fagaramide  yields  piperonal  and  piperony- 
lic  acid  and  on  prolonged  boiling  with  50 
per  cent,  alcoholic  potash  decomposes  into 
an  unsaturated  acid,  which  proved  to  be 
piperonylic  acid  and  a  base,  volatile  in  a 
current  of  steam,  which  was  identified  as 
isobutylamine.  From  these  products  the 
conclusion  was  drawn  that  fagaramide  was 
the  isobutylamide  of  piperonylacrylic  acid. 

The  isobutylamide  of  piperonylacrj-lic  acid 
belongs  to  the  group  of  substituted  acids, 
very  few  members  of  which  have  been  found 
in  nature.  The  one  best  known  is  piperine, 
the  alkaloid  of  Piper  nigrum. — Pharm.  Jr. 
and  Pharmacist,  May  25,  1912,  686. 

Methyl  Alcohol:  Toxicity. — In  addition 
to  the  Berlin  catastrophe  other  cases  of 
poisoning  by  methyl  alcohol,  either  by  in- 
ternal or  external  use,  or  by  inhalation,  etc., 
are  quoted  from  Germany,  Hungarj-, 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  Statistics  by 
Buller,  Casey  and  Wood  in  the  latter 
country  show  200  cases  of  poisoning,  re- 
sulting in  blindness  or  death.  Dr.  Rudolf 
Foerster  writes  on  the  action  of  methyl 
alcohol,  generally  producing  atrophy  or 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve.  Strange  to 
state,  however,  that  large  quantities  of 
methyl  alcohol  have  but  very  little  effect  on 
some  persons,  while  small  amounts  will 
prove  fatal  to  others.— Ph.  Zhalle,  1912  No. 
2,  46. 

Nicotine:  Estimation  in  Tobacco. — In  an 
article  on  "The  Toxic  Factor  in  Tobacco" 
in  the  "Lancet"  (April  6,  1912),  the  author, 
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questioning  the  reliability  of  the  methods 
hitherto  used  for  estimating  the  amount  of 
nicotine  in  tobacco,  proceeds  to  describe  a 
method  which  he  evidently  regards  as  being 
satisfactory  and  better  than  other  published 
methods.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the 
chief  obstacle  against  arriving  at  the  true 
amount  of  nicotine  in  tobacco  has  been  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  separating  ammoniacal 
compounds  from  alkaloidal  base;"  and  the 
method  recommended  is  the  precipitation  of 
the  nicotine  from  solution  by  adding  excess 
of  iodine,  dissolving  the  periodide  (after 
washing)  in  acetone,  and  titrating  with  thio- 
sulphate.  The  calculation  is  based  on  one 
molecule  of  nicotine  combining  with  four  of 
iodine. 

E.  F.  Harrison  and  P.  A.  W.  Self,  com- 
menting on  the  above,  observe  that  while 
not  dissenting  in  any  way  from  the  view 
that  most  or  all  of  the  published  methods 
are  by  no  means  trustworthy  or  satisfactory, 
they  are  compelled  to  regard  the  method 
given  by  the  Lancet  chemist  as  being  quite 
as  unsatisfactory  as  most  of  the  others. 
They  give  their  reasons  for  this  view,  sup- 
ported by  experimental  data,  and  describe  a 
simple  method  to  which  they  have  been  led 
in  the  course  of  some  years  experience  in 
the  determination  of  nicotine  in  tobacco, 
which  they  have  found  to  give  reliable  re- 
sults. This  method  consists  in  the  addition 
of  alkali  to  the  tobacco  or  preparation  of 
nicotine  (slacked  lime  being  used  in  the 
case  of  tobacco),  and  then  to  distill  in  a  cur- 
rent of  steam  until  all  the  nicotine  has  pass- 
ed over,  as  shown  by  a  few  drops  giving  no 
cloudiness  when  treated  with  acid  and  ex- 
cess of  iodine.  The  distillate  is  received  in 
a  jneasured  excess  of  standard  acid,  the  de- 
livery-tube of  the  condenser  dipping  below 
the  surface  so  that  no  loss  can  occur ;  when 
all  the  nicotine  is  over,  the  distillate  is  ti- 
trated with  standard  alkali,  using  litmus 
solution  or  tincture  of  cochineal  as  indica- 
tor, and  from  the  amount  of  acid  neutral- 
ized by  the  distillate  the  total  volatile  alkali, 
consisting  of  nicotine  and  ammonia,  is 
found.  A  further  10  cc.  of  normal  acid  is 
then  added,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to 
about  50  cc.  It  is  possible  to  lose  traces  of 
nicotine  during  the  evaporation,  but  when 
once  the  total  volatile  alkali  has  been  de- 
termined, loss  of  nicotine  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  loss  of  ammonia  cannot  occur. 
The  nicotine  is  then  completely  precipitated 


by  iodine,  and  the  ammonia  determined  in 
the  liquid  by  adding  thiosulphate  and  dis- 
tilling with  alkali.  The  working  details  are 
given,  but  must  be  consulted  in  the  original, 
in  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  June  1, 
1912,    1912,  718-719. 

Extractum  Belladonnae  Alcoholicum,  B. 
P.:  Modification  of  Formula. — Arthur  W. 
Nunn  observes  that  Alcohol  Extract  of 
Belladonna,  B.  P.  is  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory; it  is  always  a  sticky  mass,  and  be- 
comes softer  with  age.  A  more  constant 
and  far  handier  preparation  is  obtained  by 
operating  on  the  fluidextract,  preliminary 
as  directed  in  the  B.  P.  as  far  as  obtaining 
the  weight  of  the  "moderately  firm  extract," 
and  finding  the  amount  of  milk  sugar  re- 
quired. Then  treat  the  residue  with  suffi- 
cient of  a  mixture  of  7  parts  90%  alcohol 
and  1  part  of  water,  to  make  a  syrupy  liq- 
uid. Now  add  the  requisite  quantity  (pre- 
viously ascertained)  of  milk  sugar,  and 
evaporate  to  the  required  weight  (about 
three-fourth  that  of  the  fluidextract  used). 
The  next  step  is  to  "granulate"  the  residue 
of  evaporation  by  passing  it  through  a  No. 
20  sieve ;  again  check  the  weight  of  the  mix- 
ture, and  then  dry  by  very  gentle  heat,  mak- 
ing up  the  loss  in  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
process  with  dried  potato  starch,  and  mix- 
ing lightly. — Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist, 
March  9,  1912,  318. 

Zittman's  Decoction:  Rehabilitation  into 
Medical  Practice. — In  the  course  of  his  inr 
teresting  address  on  the  biological  valuation 
of  drugs  containing  saponins,  by  the  hae- 
molytic  effect  of  the  latter  when  brought  in 
contact  with  blood  corpuscles,  Prof.  Kobert. 
discussing  the  possible  value  of  the  method 
in  clearing  up  some  of  the  contradictory 
statements  regarding  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  sarsaparilla,  directs  attention  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  well-known  but  obsolete 
"Zittman's  Decoction"  by  its  readmission  in- 
to the  G.  P.  V.  During  the  discussion  fol- 
lowing it  was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Frohlig,  a 
member  of  the  revision  commission,  that 
this  rehabililation  of  the  ancient  medicament 
was  solely  in  consequence  of  the  earnest 
recommendation  and  request  of  the  medical 
members  of  the  commission,  who  gave  a  de- 
cided preference  to  this  preparation  over 
that  of  "salvarsan"  which  had  also  been 
proposed  for  admission.— Pharm.  Ztg.  LVII 
(1912)   No.  21,  214. 
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Liquor  Opii  Sedativus,  B.  P.  C:  Cause  of 
Precipitation  and  Remedy. — J.  Manson  has 
investigated  the  cause  of  the  persistent 
precipitation  in  Liquor  Opii  Sedativus  B. 
P.  C.  and  finds  this  to  be  due  to  the  de- 
composition of  the  calcium  morphinate  pro- 
duced under  the  conditions  of  the  method 
of  preparation.  This  compound  is  decom- 
posed by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  cal- 
cium carbonate  is  formed  and  is  precipi- 
tated, carrying  with  it  the  liberated  mor- 
phine alkaloid,  together  with  some  extrac- 
tive matter.  If  Liquor  Opii  Sedativus  is 
a  "desideratum,"  its  stability  might  be 
maintained  by  the  addition  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  whereby  an  impure  solution  of 
morphine  sulphate  would  be  obtained — the 
lime  being  precipitated  as  sulphate.  The 
ordinary  sherry  wine  prescribed  should 
also  be  replaced  by  detannated  sherry. 
This,  of  course,  alters  the  nature  of  the 
preparation,  but  its  stability  would  be  in- 
sured.— Pharm.  Jour,  and  Pharmacist, 
March  9,  1912,  330. 

Ointments:  Their  Bactericidal  Effect. — 
As  early  as  1895  did  Dr.  E.  Breslauer  re- 
port on  this  subject.  Dr.  Robert  Koch  in 
1881  proved  that  phenol  dissolved  in  alco- 
hol or  oil  does  not  possess  any  disinfectant 
properties.  The  author,  Dr.  Hugo  Kuehl, 
states  that  the  same  is  true  of  carbolated 
petrolateum.  He  refers  to  the  toxicity  of 
mercury,  silver,  and  lead  salts  as  based  up- 
on the  dissociation  theory  of  Arrhenins. 
Breslauer  found  that  hydrous  wool  fat 
(lanolin)  and  cold  cream  (Ung.  Leniens) 
are  superior  to  petrolatum  and  anhydrous 
wool-fat  as  ointment  bases,  as  carriers  of 
disinfectants.  The  explanation  is  that 
ointment  bases  containing  water  are  better 
carriers  for  antiseptics,  because  they  are 
more  readily  absorbed. — Ph.  Zhalle,  1912, 
No.   11,   273-276.  O.   R. 

Cacao  Suppositories:  Addition  of  Wax 
to  Promote  the  Incorporation  of  Aqueous 
Solutions. — P.  van  der  Wielen  and  J.  van 
Rial  find  that,  by  the  addition  of  2.5%  of 
wax  to  cacao  butter  a  base  is  obtained  for 
suppositories  which  will  permit  the  incor- 
poration of  aqueous  solutions,  glycerin  or 
ichthyol  up  to  the  amount  of  1  gm.  to  a  3 
gm.  'suppository.  They  find  that  by  the  ad- 
dition of  wax  the  melting  point  of  the 
cacao  is  reduced  from  the  normal  (32.5°) 
until    the    addition    amounts     to     3.4%,     at 


which  it  has  the  melting  point  of  31.0°;  by 
the  further  addition  it  then  rises,  reaching 
the  body  temperature  (37.0°)  when  6.05% 
of  wax  has  been  added.  The  authors  fur- 
thermore find  that  the  addition  of  2.5%  of 
wax  serves  well  also  for  the  incorporation 
of  iodoform  when  the  suppositories  are 
made  by  the  melting-method.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, 300  mgm..  of  iodoform  is  melted 
with  3.  gm.  of  cacao  butter,  the  iodoform 
is  completely  dissolved  at  the  melting  tem- 
perature, but  on  cooling  is  again  separated 
forming  large  crystals  before  the  fat  com- 
pletely solidifies.  By  adding  2.5%  wax, 
however,  the  crystals  formed  are  very 
much  smaller.  The  addition  of  wax  pre- 
sents the  further  advantage  of  obviating 
the  use  of  hollow  suppositories  for  the  re- 
ception of  solutions  of  potent  medica- 
ments.—Pharm.  Ztg.  LVII  (1912),  No. 
55,  554;  from  Pharm.  Weekbl.  1912,  No. 
25. 

Selenium:  Technical  Objection  to  its 
Presence  in  Sulphur  and  Pyrites. — The 
''Zeitschr.  f.  Agnew.  Chemie"  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  which  attaches  to 
the  presence  of  selenium  in  sulpuric  acid, 
since  mineral  oils  and  wax  refined  by  the 
acid  containing  the  impurity  assume  an  in- 
curable yellow  color,  and  even  minute 
traces  of  the  element  in  the  liquor  of  a 
sulphite  cellulose  factory  may  give  rise  to 
serious  difficulties.  A  circumstantial  pro- 
cess for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities 
of  selenium  in  sulphur  and  pyrites  is  there- 
fore given,  the  details  of  which  may  be  con- 
sulted in  the  abstract  from  Chem.  Trade 
Journ.,  June  1,  1912,  598,  printed  in 
Pharm.  Journ  .and  Pharmacist,  July  13, 
1912,    47. 

Carbonated  Waters:  Estimation  of  Am- 
monia.— G.  D.  Elsdon  and  Norman  Evers, 
having  noticed  that  the  amount  of  free 
ammonia  found  in  carbonated  waters  was 
often  small,  even  in  the  case  of  obviously 
bad  waters,  have  found  that  the  presence 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  distillate  in  quan- 
tities greater  than  5  parts  per  100,000  ser- 
iously interferes  with  the  color  produced 
by  Nessler's  solution.  From  an  examina- 
tion of  waters  aerated  in  the  laboratory  it 
was  found  that  an  aerated  water  containing 
as  much  as  0.020  parts  of  free  ammonia  per 
100,000,  might,  if  treated  by  the  ordinary 
method,  be  returned  as  practically  ammonia 
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free.  The  following  process  is  proposed  as 
the  most  satisfactory  method  of  overcom- 
ing this  difficulty :  After  removal  of  as 
much  carbon  dioxide  as  possible  by  shak- 
ing in  a  "Winchester,"  500  cc.  of  the  water 
are  transferred  to  the  distillation  flask,  and 
5  cc.  of  N/HsSOi  (or  more  if  the  alkalinity 
of  the  water  requires  it)  are  added.  Fifty 
cc.  are  then  distilled  off  and  rejected,  thus 
removing  the  carbon  dioxide.  An  equivalent 
quantity  of  N/NaOH  and  the  usual  amount 
of   sodium   carbonate  are   then    added,   and 


the  estimation  of  free  and  albuminoid  am- 
monia proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner. 
Many  waters  were  aerated  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  examined  by  this  process.  The 
results  on  the  aerated  waters  were  prac- 
tically identical  with  those  on  the  original 
waters  as  regards  free  ammonia.  The  al- 
buminoid ammonia  is  slightly  increased  by 
aeration,  whether  it  is  estimated  by  the 
above  process  or  by  the  ordinary  method. — 
Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  March  23, 
1912,   394, 


RECOGNITION  OF  SYNTHETIC  DRUGS  BY  NATIONAL  PHARMA- 
COPOEIAS. 

The  Editor  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  (London)  recently  examined  15  na- 
tional pharmacopoeias  in  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  modern 
synthetics  are  recognized  officially,  and  sums  up  as  follows : 

"In  all  of  the  fifteen  Pharmacopoeias  considered  in  the  foregoing  resume,  anti- 
pyrin,  phenacetin,  saccharin,  and  sulphonal  are  official.  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  1898,  the  remaining  fourteen  Pharmacopoeias, 
which  have  all  appeared  during  the  present  century,  in  addition  to  the  above  men- 
tioned four  synthetics,  recognize  forty-nine  different  new  synthetic  remedies.  In 
the  following  tabulation  the  popular  trade  names  are  used,  the  figures  indicating 
to  what  extent  they  are  official : 


Dermatol,  13  times. 
Duotal,   13  times. 
Trional,  12  times. 
Diuretin,  11  times, 
Salipyrin,   11   times. 
Aspirin,  8  times. 
Urotropine,   7  times. 
Heroin,  6  times. 
Protargol,  6  times. 
Tannalbin,  6  times. 
Aristol,  5  times. 
Dionin,  4  times. 
B-Eucaine,  4  times. 
Creosotal,  4  times. 
lodol,  4  times. 
Salophen,  4  times. 


Veronal,  4  times. 
Benzonaphthol,  3  times. 
Euquinine,  3  times. 
Lactophenin,  3  times. 
Pyramidon,  3  times. 
Tannigen,  3  times. 
Tannoform,  3  times. 
Xeroform,  3  times. 
Airol,  twice. 
Betol,  twice. 
Exalgin,  twice. 
Migrainin,   twice. 
Novocaine,  twice. 
Stovaine,  twice. 
Suprarenin,  twice. 


Anesthesine,  atoxyl,  arsacetin,  arrhenal,  collargol,  chinosol,  diiodoform,  reffa- 
tin,  itrol,  orexine  tannate,  orthoform,  phenolphthalein,  sozoiodol  acid,  sozoiodol 
ammonium,  sozoiodol  zinc,,  thiocol,  urethane,  and  vioform,  1  each." 
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N  A  T  I  O  NAL  WHOLESALE 
DRUGGISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thirty-eighth  Annual  Convention. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association 
was  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  during  the 
week  of  October  14,  with  a  good  attendance. 

The  first  session  was  formally  opened  at 
Hotel  Pfister  at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing. The  customary  greetings  were  extended 
by  the  mayor  and  commercial  bodies  of  the 
city,  which  were  replied  to  on  behalf  of  the 
Association  by  Dr.  WiUiam  Jay  Schieffehn, 
of  New  York.  The  greetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  were  pre- 
sented by  Geneal  Secretary  James  H.  Beal,  of 
that  society.  Professor  Beal's  greetings  were 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Albert  Plaut,  of  New 
York  City,  who  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  past  work  of  the  A.  P.  A.  in  its  relation 
to  pharmacy  as  a  whole  and  to  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association. 

Greetings  on  behalf  of  the  newly  created 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Medicinal  Products  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Lynn,  of  Indianapolis,  to  which 
response  was  made  by  Thomas  F.  Main,  of 
New  York  The  Proprietary  Association  of 
America  spoke  through  George  L.  Douglass, 
Esq.,  to  which  Mr.  Charles  A.  West,  of  Bos- 
ton, responded.  The  New  York  Association 
sent  greetings  through  Mr.  M.  R.  Snow,  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  Associations 
through  Mr.  C.  Mahlon  Kline,  and  the  Vir- 
ginia Association  through  Mr.  Edgar  M. 
Taylor,  to  which  suitable  responses  were 
made  respectively  by  Messrs.  C.  F.  Weller,  of 
Nebraska,  Wlliam  Scott,  of  Indianapolis,  and 
C.  P.  Walbridge,  of  Missouri. 

President  Theodore  F.  Meyers  address 
dealt  with  the  history  and  past  work  of  the 
N.  W.  D.  A.,  with  the  Eighth  International 
Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry,  the  Fif- 
teenth International  Congress  of  Hygiene 
and  Demography,  the  Fifth  International 
Congress    of    Chambers    of    Commerce;    na- 


tional legislation  proposed  and  enacted ;  the 
general  condition  of  the  wholesale  drug  trade, 
and  paid  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Frank  A.  Faxon,  ex-President  of  the 
Association. 

Subsequent  sessions  of  the  convention  were 
devoted  mainly  to  the  consideration  of  re- 
ports of  the  officers  and  committees,  and  in- 
cluded also  the  hearing  of  addresses  from 
distinguished  visitors. 

Among  the  reports  to  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
and  from  which  extracts  will  be  printed  in 
future  issues  of  the  Journal  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Committee  on  Commercial  Travelers  and 
Selling  Methods,  by  F.  M.  Berks,  Peoria,  111. ; 
Committee  on  Credits  and  Collections,  by  Mr. 
Lee  M.  Hutchins,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ; 
Committee  on  Memorials  of  Deceased  Mem- 
bers, by  H.  J.  Schnell,  New  York;  Commit- 
tee on  Fire  Insurance,  by  George  W.  Latt- 
mer,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Employer's  Liability 
and  Workingmen's  Compensation,  by  James 
W.  Morrison,  of  Chicago;  Committee  on 
Drug  Market,  by  Irving  McKesson,  New 
York ;  Committee  on  Paints,  Oils  and  Glass, 
by  W.  T.  Harper,  Ottumwa,  Iowa;  Commit- 
tee on  Proprietary  Goods,  by  William  P. 
Ritchey,  of  New  York;  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation, by  Charles  A.  West,  Boston;  Com- 
mittee on  Prevention  of  Adulteration,  by  O. 
L.  Biebinger,  St.  Louis ;  Committee  on  Trade 
Marks,  George  M.  Beset,  Burlington,  Vt. ; 
Special  committee  on  Anti-Narcotic  Legisla- 
tion, by  Charles  A.  West,  Boston. 

All  the  reports  were  characterized  by  the 
evident  thoroughness  and  painstaking  care 
with  which  the  committees  had  studied  their 
respective  subjects  and  by  the  breadth  of 
view  expressed,  the  several  questions  being 
considered  in  a  large  and  liberal  way  rather 
than  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  trade 
interests. 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  session  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Potts,  Secretary  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
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D.,  presented  the  greetings  of  that  associa- 
tions in  an  admirable  and  eloquent  address 
dealing  with  the  relation  of  his  own  society 
to  the  allied  organizations  in  pharmacy,  and 
with  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  activity  in  legislative 
matters. 

Professor  Edward  Kremers,  of  the  School 
of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, delivered  an  interesting  address  upon 
"The  Cultivation  of  Medicinal  Plants,"  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  history  of  drug 
collection  and  cultivation,  and  gave  an  out- 
line of  the  efforts  at  the  State  University  to 
place  drug  plant  cultivation  upon  a  scientific 
basis. 

Mr.  Albert  Plant  gave  an  outline  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  showing  the 
progress  of  the  work  to  date  and  predicting 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Revision 
would  be  ready  for  final  consideration  within 
another  year. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Anti-Narcotic  Legislation  was  presented  by 
Chairman  Charles  A.  West,  of  Boston,  in 
connection  with  which  there  was  read  a  tele- 
gram from  President  William  H.  Taft,  which 
endorsed  proposed  legislation  regulating  the 
sale  of  narcotics,  and  requested  the  support 
of  the  Association  for  its  enactment. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Wright,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  U.  S.  Opium  Commissoner,  was  present 
at  the  Thursday  morning  session  by  special 
invitation.  Dr.  Wright  delivered  a  very  in- 
teresting address,  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  the  opium  habit,  and  the  in- 
ternational conventions  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Shanghai,  and  the  efforts  being  made  by  the 
principal  powers  of  the  world  to  regulate  the 
international  traffic  in  narcotic  drugs,  and 
explained  the  provisions  of  the  present  Har- 
rison Bill  now  pending  before  the  United 
States  Congress. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Doctor  Wright's  ad- 
dress there  was  a  general  discussion  of  the 
Harrison  Bill,  to  which  several  minor  amend- 
ments were  suggested.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  a  whole, 
but  suggesting  greater  certainty  of  definition, 
so  as  to  express  more  specifically  the  charac- 
ter of  acts  it  is  designed  to  cover,  and  so 
that  the  bill  should  control  the  illegitimate 
traffic  in  such  drugs  when  carried  on  outside 
of  the  regular  drug  trade,  whether  whole- 
sale or  retail. 

At  the  fifth  session  the  Board  of  Control 


made  a  lengthy  and  comprehensive  report. 
In  its  character  the  Board  of  Control  seems 
to  combine  the  functions  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 
Council  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  Committee  on 
Resolutions.  The  report  of  the  Board  of 
Control  dealt  with  the  reports  of  the  various 
officers  and  committees,  and  presented  reso- 
lutions expressing  the  attitude  of  the  N.  W. 
D.  A.  upon  the  various  questions  considered. 
The  number  of  new  members  elected  was 
larger  than  at  any  previous  convention,  con- 
sisting of  eight  active,  and  fifty-four  asso- 
ciate members.  Mr.  John  N.  Cary,  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  and  Col.  John  B.  Purcell, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  were  elected  to  honorary 
membership. 

Officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows : 

President— Albert  Plaut,  New  York. 

First  Vice-President — William  B.  Strong, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Second  Vice-President— John  A.  Gallagher, 
Kansas  City. 

Third  Vice-President — Benjamin  A.  Jack- 
son, Providence,  R.  I. 

Fourth  Vice-President — Marion  Ward,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Fifth  Vice-President — Lynn  Fort,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Secretary — Joseph  E.  Toms,  New  York. 

Treasurer — Samuel  E.  Strong,  Qeveland, 
Ohio. 

Board  of  Control — Charles  Gibson,  Albany; 
Charles  E.  Bedwell,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Andrew 
J.  Geer,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  George  R.  Mer- 
rell,  St.  Louis ;  James  W.  Morrisson, 
Chicago. 

General  Representative — F.  E.  Holliday, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  official  headquarters  of  the  Conven- 
tion were  at  the  Hotel  Pfister,  which,  how- 
ever, was  unable  to  accommodate  all  of  the 
members  present  and  who  were  accommo- 
dated at  other  nearby  hotels.  Abundant  en- 
tertainment in  the  way  of  autj  rides,  lunch- 
eons and  theater  parties  were  given  to  the 
visiting  ladies.  On  Thursday  afternoon  an 
excursion  was  made  to  the  Horlick's  Malted 
Milk  laboratories,  at  Racine,  Wis.,  and  in  the 
evening  an  elaborate  banquet  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Pfister,  Mr.  James  W.  Morrison, 
of  Chicago,  being  toastmaster,  an  office 
which  he  discharged  with  great  ability. 
Speeches  were  made  by  the  retiring  president, 
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Mr.  Theodore  F.  Meyer ;  Hon.  Levi  H.  Ban- 
croft, Attorney-General  of  Wisconsin;  Rev. 
M.  Dorward;  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Donnelly,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Civil  Court  of  Milwaukee,  and 
by  President-elect  Mr.  Albert  Plaut. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  selected  as  the  next 
meeting  place,  some  time  in  November,  not 
earlier  than  the  17th. 

<> 

THE  DENVER  MEETING  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  BOARDS  OF  PHAR- 
MACY. 

A.  F.  Sala. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  was  called  to  order  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, August  20,  at  Denver,  Col.,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, R.  H.  Walker  of  Gonzales,  Texas. 
After  the  usual  speeches  of  welcome  and  re- 
sponses thereto,  the  committee  on  credentials 
ascertained  who  was  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
meeting.  This  done,  the  members  proceeded 
to  dispose  of  the  business  on  hand.  Presi- 
dent Walker  in  his  usual  and  happy  style 
then  presented  his  address,  making  several 
recommendations  that  were  later  on  ap- 
proved by  the  association. 

The  committee  on  questions  and  methods 
made  a  very  voluminous  and  entertaining  re- 
port containing  much  information  as  to  the 
work  being  done  by  this  association. 

F.  C.  Dodds,  Secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  introduced  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions fixing  the  minimum  and  average 
grades  for  successful  examination  as  a  basis 
for  reciprocal  registration.  These  grades 
were,  after  due  and  thorough  discussion, 
fixed  at  not  less  than  60  per  cent  in  any  sub- 
ject and  an  average  of  not  less  than  75  per 
cent  upon  the  whole.  The  resolutions  also 
provided  for  a  fee  of  $5.00  to  be  paid  by 
the  candidates  to  the  National  Association 
Boards  of  Pharmacy.  They  further  provide 
for  an  advisory  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit 
the  several  boards  at  their  examinations  with 


a  view  of  bringing  about  greater  uniformity 
in  methods. 

The  expenses  of  this  committee  are  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  $5.00  fee,  it  being  shown  by 
the  treasurer's  report  that  sufficient  funds 
can  be  collected,  300  reciprocal  registrations 
being  recorded  in  the  year  just  closed. 

The  committee  on  reciprocity  with  Cuba 
reports  progress  and  feels  that  same  can  be 
brought  about  in  a  short  time. 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  reported  a 
scheme  to  establish  a  National  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers through  which  a  national  certificate 
is  to  be  issued,  good  in  all  states.  This  means 
of  course  that  the  candidates  must  be  grad- 
uates in  pharmacy  and  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  registration. 
The  general  drift  and  inclination  as  exhibited 
during  the  discussion  of  this  scheme  is 
toward  the  college  prerequisite  and  thus 
bring  about  reciprocal  relationship  and  regis- 
tration in  a  more  satisfactory  way. 

Both  of  these  schemes — Mr.  Dodds  and 
that  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation — were 
adopted  by  the  Association. 

Three  whole  days  were  spent  at  the  Denver 
meeting  in  discussing  the  various  matters 
pertaining  to  registration,  and  those  present 
leel  that  steps  in  the  right  direction  were 
taken  towards  clearing  the  pharmaceutical 
atmosphere  relative  to  registration  in  its 
various  forms. 

A  scheme  for  intelligent  examinations  of 
the  beginner  in  pharmacy  was  also  presented, 
which  if  followed  generally,  will  simplify  that 
part  of  our  problems. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  resulted  as  follows : 

President — Wm.  Mittlebach,  Boonville,  Mo. 

First  Vice-President — I.  P.  Gammon,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Second  Vice-President — H.  C.  Shuptrine. 
Savannah,  Ga. 

Third  Vice-President — Miss  Kittie  Har- 
bord,  Salem,  Ore. 

Secretary-Treasurer — A.  F.  Sala,  Win- 
chester, Ind. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OF 
PHYSIOLOGICAL  TESTING. 

The  committee  that  you  have  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  physiological  test- 
ing, desires  to  make  at  this  time  the  following 
report : 

During  the  year,  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Association  in  Boston,  considerable  work 
has  been  done  in  testing  the  following  sub- 
stances : 

Preparations  of  Cannabis  Sativa. 

Preparations  of  Suprarenal  Gland. 

Preparations  of  Ergot. 

Preparations  of  Heart  Tonics  of  the  Digi- 
talis Series. 

Our  work  has  progressed  to  a  point  where 
we  feel  it  wise  to  submit  specific  reports  on 
preparations  of  Cannabis  Sativa  and  the  Su- 
prarenal Glands.  Please  note  the  detailed  re- 
ports that  follow. 

Our  work  on  Ergot  has  not  progressed  to 
a  point  where  we  believe  it  wise  or  desirable 
to  report  definite  results.  The  same  applies 
also  to  the  heart  tonics  of  the  digitalis  series. 
We  believe  that  during  the  next  year  we 
should  continue  our  work  on  these  two  classes 
of  products  in  the  most  careful  possible  way, 
should  take  into  consideration  all  new  reports 
as  they  arise,  as  to  method  or  manner  of 
testing  pharmaceutical  products  of  these 
drugs  and  submit  in  due  time  definite  reports 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  we  have  upon 
products  of  Cannabis  Sativa  and  of  the 
Suprarenal  Gland. 

During  the  course  of  our  work  the  com- 
mittee on  physiological  testing  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeial  Revision  Committee 
have  suggested  to  us  that  this  committee 
should  cooperate  with  them.  We  shall  at- 
tempt to  do  so  as  far  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  combined  efforts  of  the  workers  in 
this  particular  field  may  result  in  a  unan- 
imity of  opinion  as  to  the  wisest  course  to 
pursue  in  the  adoption  of  methods  of  physio- 
logical assay,  standards  and  such,  which  may 
apply  to  that  class  of  pharmaceutical  and 
chemical  products,  which  cannot  be  assayed 
by  chemical  means. 

We  believe  it  highly  necessary  that  the  as- 
sociation should  endeavor  to  make  arrange- 


ments with  some  central  authority  as  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  to  keep  and  issue  to  those  desiring 
them  definite  and  positive  standards  of  the 
preparations  of  these  drugs,  by  which  they 
can  measure  and  standardize  products  as  they 
are  manufactured.  We  do  not  wish  it  un- 
derstood that  we  should  leave  the  matter  to 
the  American  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  Laboratory  to  devise  standards 
and  such,  but  that  we  should  cooperate  with 
them.  If  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Association  we  believe  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  committee  to  be  authorized  to  take  this 
matter  up  in  detail  with  the  director  of  the 
American  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  Laboratory,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
determined  exactly  what  may  be  accom- 
plished. Very  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Worth  Hale. 

Charles  R.  Eckler. 
W.  A.  Pearson. 
E.  M.  Houghton, 

Chairman. 
<> 
PHYSIOLOGICAL      ASSAY      OF 
PHARMACEUTICAL  PREP- 
ARATIONS OF  CANNA- 
BIS   SATIVA. 

1.  The  activity  of  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions of  Cannabis  Sativa  depends  upon  one 
or  more  active  substances,  which  produce  a 
characteristic  intoxication  in  animals  when 
given  internally. 

Preparations  of  Cannabis  Sativa  may  be 
tested  physiologically  by  observing  the  typical 
intoxicating  effects  produced  by  the  active 
substances  contained  in  the  drug  when  the 
preparations  are  administered  to  selected  test 
animals  in  suitably  sized  doses,  under  proper 
test  conditions. 

2.  The  animal  best  adapted  for  determin- 
ing the  value  of  preparations  of  Cannabis 
Sativa  is  a  carefully  selected  dog,  which 
shows  a  characteristic  reaction  to  small  doses 
of  the  drug. 

3.  The  test  animals  should  be  given  a  pur- 
gative twenty-four  hours  before  the  test  is 
to  be  made,  and  allowed  to  fast  until  ready 
for  use,  plenty  of  water  being  supplied.  Two 
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dogs,  preferably  four,  are  taken  for  a  test. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  test  two  of  the  ani- 
mals receive  .005  gms.  to  .01  gms.  per  kilo 
body  weight  of  the  standard  extract  Cannabis 
Sativa  contained  in  a  gelatine  capsule  admin- 
istered per  OS.  The  other  two  animals  are 
each  given  the  same  quantity  of  the  unknown 
preparation  of  Cannabis  Sativa  administered 
under  the  same  conditions.  The  quality  and 
degree  of  the  intoxication  are  carefully  ob- 
served in  the  four  animals.  On  the  second, 
preferably  the  third  day,  when  the  animals 
have  completely  recovered,  the  dogs  are 
again  employed  for  testing  the  activity  of  the 
drug  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  except 
that  the  two  animals  that  received  the  un- 
known extract  of  Cannabis  Sativa  on  the 
first  day  are  given  the  known  or  standard  on 
the  second  administration.  The  tests  are  re- 
peated until  the  amount  of  the  unknown  can 
be  determined  as  accurately  as  possible,  that 
will  produce  the  same  quality  and  degree  of 
intoxication  as  the  definite  quantity  of  the 
known  extract  of  Cannabis  Sativa.  From 
this  data  can  be  determined  the  relative  ac- 
tivity of  the  two  samples  of  the  preparation 
of  Cannabis  Sativa. 

4.  We  believe,  before  this  method  of  assay 
is  adopted  in  the  United  States  Pharmaco- 
poeia, arrangements  should  be  perfected,  so 
that  some  central  authority,  like  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Health  and  Marine  Service  Lab- 
oratory at  Wa.,hington,  would  supply  a  stand- 
ard extract  of  Cannabis  Sativa  to  be  em- 
ployed by  various  manufacturers  for  stand- 
ardizing their  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

<> 
THE     PHYSIOLOGICAL     ASSAY 
OF  THE  BLOOD   PRESSURE 
RAISING    PRINCIPLE    FOUND 
IN     PREPARATIONS     OF     SU- 
PRARENAL GLANDS. 
1.  The   active  principle   of   the  suprarenal 
glands  produces  a  characteristic  quantitative 
rise  in  the  blood  pressure  of  anesthetized  ani- 
mals injected  intravenously. 

Preparations  of  suprarenal  glands  contain- 
ing such  active  principle  may  be  assayed 
quantitatively  by  comparing  the  MAXIMUM 
blood  pressures  produced  by  the  injection  of 
definite  quantities  of  the  preparation  prop- 
erly diluted  into  the  circulatory  system,  with 
•the  MAXIMUM  rise  in  blood  pressure  pro- 
duced by  the  injection  of  definite  quantities 
of  similarly  diluted  active  principle  of  the 
suprarenal  glands  UNDER  THE  SAME 
CONDITIONS. 


2.  The  animal  best  adapted  for  the  making 
of  the  blood  pressure  experiments  for  the 
determination  of  quantitative  amounts  of  the 
active  principle  of  the  suprarenal  glands,  is 
the  dog. 

3.  The  test  animal,  the  dog,  should  be  an- 
esthetized by  some  member  of  the  fatty  acid 
series,  tri-chlor-tertiary-butyl-alcohol  being 
especially  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

4.  The  apparatus  required  is  a  mercury 
manometer  with  suitable  connections  prop- 
erly arranged  for  making  blood  pressure 
tracings. 

5.  Method.  The  test  animal  is  anesthetized 
about  one-half  hour  before  the  test  is  to  be 
made.  When  anesthesia  is  complete,  the  dog 
is  fastened  to  a  suitable  board  or  warming- 
pan  and  the  artery  and  vein  chosen,  a  carotid 
artery  and  each  fem.oral  vein,  are  opened  and 
glass  cannulae  inserted,  or  the  injections  may 
be  made  into  the  vein  through  a  small  hypo- 
dermic needle. 

6.  The  active  principle,  the  standard,  by 
which  the  value  of  the  known  shall  be  deter- 
mined, should  be  chemically  pure.  This  sub- 
stance should  be  dissolved  in  freshly  pre- 
pared physiologic  salt  solution,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  0.000,01  gm.  to  1  cc,  or  1:100,000. 

7.  The  unknown  should  be  freshly  pre- 
pared in  physiologic  SALT  solution  so  that 
it  will  have  approximately  the  same  activity 
as  the  known.  Two  or  more  injections  of 
the  standard  solution  of  the  active  principle 
of  the  suprarenal  glands  prepared  as  directed 
under  6  should  be  made  into  the  vein  chosen, 
and  the  rise  in  blood  pressure  observed  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  animal  is  in 
a  suitable  condition  for  making  a  quantitative 
blood  pressure  measurement.  If  the  animal 
has  been  found  to  react  quantitatively  to  the 
known,  then  alternate  injections  of  the  solu- 
tions of  the  known,  6,  and  the  unknown,  7, 
should  be  administered  into  the  vein  chosen, 
until  the  quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  un- 
unknown  has  been  found,  that  will  show  the 
same  rise  in  blood  pressure  under  the  same 
conditions  as  a  given  quantity  of  the  stand- 
ard. From  this  data  can  be  figured  the  per- 
centage strength  of  the  unknown  as  com- 
pared with  the  known. 

8.  We  believe  that  some  central  authority, 
like  the  Laboratory  of  the  American  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  should 
be  requested  to  supply  to  such  parties  as  wish 
to  assay  the  active  principles  of  the  Supra- 
renal Glands,  chemically  pure  Adrenalin  or 
its  equivalent  Epinephrin  as  a  standard. 
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Committee : 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Chairman, 

1341  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Fkanklin  M.  Apple, 

31st  and  Berk  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 
James  M.  Good, 

8601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis. 
Theo.  D.  Wetterstroem, 

t93S  Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati. 

MaHTIN    I.    WiLBERT, 

CSth   and   E.   Sts.,   N,   W.,   Washington, 
D.  C. 

Contributions  to  this  department,  or  criti- 
dsmi  of  formulas,  may  be  sent  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee. 

<> 

PROPOSED  FOR  A.  PH.  RECIPE 
BOOK. 

(Continued  from  page  765.) 

The  numerous  letters  received  give  evi- 
dence that  the  pharmacists  and  A.  Ph.  A. 
members  have  appreciated  my  attempt  of  col- 
lecting formulas  for  different  lotions,  and  I 
have  therefore  concluded  to  continue  same 
and  trust  that  the  many  formulas  will  prove 
of  some  value. 

Your  Chairman  has  also  included  a  number 
of  tried  formulas  for  "Summer  Specialties" 
which  can  be  pushed  to  advantage,  commer- 
cially and  professionally,  by  the  pharmacist 
in  the  summer  resorts,  at  the  seashore  and  in 
the  city. 

Quite  especially  can  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  "lotions  for  the  complexion"  be  made 
a  source  of  revenue  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  consequently  a  number  of  formulas 
for  such  lotions  are  given. 

Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  "Sun- 
burn Lotions,"  that  is  for  the  prevention  and 
also  for  the  relief  of  sunburn,  and  directions 
for  use  are  also  given. 

Lotions  for  the  prevention  of  "Insect 
Bites"  and  also  for  the  relief  of  mosquito  or 
bee  stings,  are  always  in  great  demand  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  consequently  a  number 
of  formulas  are  given,  some  of  which  the 
writer  has  successfully  used  for  years. 

Suggestions  are  solicited. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  Chairman. 


Abbreviations  can  be  found  in  May  Jour- 
nal, p.  504. 

Formulas  No.  1  to  22,  see  February  Jour- 
nal, p.  169  to  173. 

Formulas  No.  23  to  30,  see  April  Journal, 
p.  366  to  368. 

Formulas  No.  31  to  41,  see  May  Journal, 
p.  505  to  506. 

Formulas  No.  42  to  50,  see  June  Journal, 
p.  637  to  638. 

Formulas  No.  51  to  77,  see  July  Journal, 
p.  761  to  765. 

<> 

No.  78. 

LOTIO  AMYGDALA  COMPO- 
SITA. 

Compound  Almond  Lotion. 

Mercuric  Bichloride 0.06  gm. 

Ammonium  Chloride 0.5    gm. 

Bitter  Almond  Mixture  (No.  79) 

a  sufficient  quantity  

To  make 30  cc. 

Dissolve  the  Salts  in  the  Bitter  Almond 
Mixture.  Used  as  a  peeling  lotion  for 
freckles.  Some  dermatologists  gradually  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  Mercuric  Bichloride  to 
0.25  gm.,  which,  however,  must  be  done  care- 
fully. 

<> 

No.  79. 

MISTURA  AMYGDALA  AMAR^. 

Bitter  Almond   Mixture. 
B.  P.  Cx. 

Bitter  Almonds   7.5  gm. 

Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To    make 100  cc 

Blanch  the  Bitter  Almonds  in  Cold  Water 
and  triturate  with  a  little  of  the  Distilled 
Water  to  form  a  thin  paste.  Then  gradually 
add  sufficient  Distilled  Water  to  make  up  the 
required  volume,  and  strain. 

This  preparation  is  used  as  a  basis  for  skin 
lotions.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Emulsion  of  Almond,  which  is  intended  for 
internal  administration  and  does  not  contain 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  which  on  account  of 
its  acacia  and  quite  especially  its  sugar  con- 
tent, is  not  suitable  as  a  lotion. 
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No.  80. 

LOTIO  AMYGDALA  ET  BIS- 

MUTHI. 

Almond  and  Bismuth  Lotion, 

Bismuth  Subnitrate 6  gm. 

Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid 2  cc. 

Bitter  Almond  Mixture  (No.  79) 

a  sufficient  quantity  

To  make 125  cc. 

Mix  well.     Agitate  before  using. 

The  quantity  of  Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid 
is  sometimes  increased  to  4  cc. 

Used  as  an  antipruritic  in  eczema,  when 
skin  is  not  broken. 

<> 

No.  81. 

LOTIO  CALAMINE  ET  CRET^. 
Calamine  and  Chalk  Lotion. 

Calamine   5  gm. 

Prepared  Chalk 5  gm. 

Diluted  Hydrocyanic  Acid 2  cc. 

Glycerin 15  cc. 

Lime  Water   100  cc. 

Elder  Flower  Water,  a 

sufficient  quantity  

To  make 250  cc. 

Triturate  the  Prepared  Chalk  and  the  Cala- 
mine to  a  very  fine  powder,  triturate  with  the 
Elder  Flower  Water  and  add  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

Elder  Flower  Water  or  Aqua  Sambuci  is  a 
distilled  water,  similar  to  rose  water  or 
orange  flower  water. 

This  is  a  cooling  lotion  used  as  an  anti- 
puritic  in  acute  and  subacute  inflammation. 

Dr.  L.  Duncan  Bulkley. 

<> 

No.  82. 

LOTIO  SULPHURIS  COMPO- 

SITA. 

Compound  Sulphur  Lotion. 

Precipitated  Sulphur 6  gm. 

Ether 15  cc. 

Alchol,  a  sufficient  quantity         

To  make 125  cc. 

Mix  well.  Keep  in  well  stoppered  bottles 
and  agitate  before  using. 

Compound  Sulphur  Lotion  is  employed 
against  acne  (pimples),  comedones  (black- 
heads), and  seborrhoea  (excessive  fatty  secre- 
tion). 


No.  83. 

LOTIO  PHILLIPSONI. 
Phillipson's  Lotion. 
Phillipson's   Mixture. 
Glacial  Acetic  Acid 
Tincture  of  Benzoin 

Spirit  of  Camphor of  each      6  cc. 

Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity        

To  make 100  cc. 

Mix. 

Used  in  slight  cases  of  excessive  fat-secre- 
tion and  its  sequelae,  by  rubbing  on  face  three 
times  a  day. 
Saalfeld  Kosmetik. 

<> 

No.  84. 

AQUA  COSMETICA  ORIEN- 

TALIS  HEBRA. 

Hebra's  Oriental  Lotion. 

Mercuric  Bichloride 0.5  gm. 

Tincture  of  Benzoin 1      cc. 

Bitter  Almond  Mixture  (No.  79) 

a  sufficient  quantity  

To  make    100  cc 

Dissolve  the  Mercuric  Bichloride  in  the 
Bitter  Almond  Mixture  and  add  the  Tincture 
of   Benzoin. 

As  this  preparation  deteriorates  upon  keep- 
ing, it  should  be  freshly  prepared. 

Agitate  well  before  using. 

D.  M. 

<> 

No.  85. 

AQUA   COSMETICA   LILIONESE;. 
Lilionese  Lotion. 

Purified  Talc 100  gm. 

Borax 15  gm. 

Potassium  Carbonate 5  gm. 

Glycerin   50  cc. 

Tincture  of  Benzoin 

Cologne  Water of  each    25  cc. 

Rose  Water 900  cc. 

Dissolve  the  Salts  in  the  Rose  Water  and 
add  the  Cologne  Water.  Triturate  the  Puri- 
fied Talc,  which  should  be  in  very  fine 
powder,  with  the  Glycerin;  add  the  Tincture 
of  Benzoin  and  then  gradually  add  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Salts  in  the  Rose  Water. 

D.  M. 
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No.  86. 

AQUA  CHLORALO-TANNATA. 

Chloral  and  Tannin  Lotion. 
"Captol"  Substitute. 

Hydrated  Chloral 2  gm. 

Tannic  Acid 1  gm. 

Tartaric  Acid 1  gm. 

Castor  Oil  2  gm. 

Alcohol,  90  per  cent 89  gm. 

Essence  of  Violet 5  gm. 

To  make 100  gm. 

Dissolve  the  first  four  ingredients  in  the 
Alcohol  and  add  the  Perfume. 

Said  to  produce  a  similar  preparation  to 
"Captol,"  a  German  specialty  and  dandruff 
remedy. 

Miinchener  Vorschriften. 

<> 

No.  87. 

AQUA  CRINALIS  CUM  CHININO. 

Eau  de  Quinine. 

Quinine  Sulphate 1  gm. 

Cologne  Water 10  gm. 

Glycerin    50  gm. 

Rum   100  gm. 

Alcohol,  90  per  cent 150  gm. 

Rose  Water 600  gm. 

Dissolve  the  Quinine  Sulphate  in  the  Alco- 
hol and  add  the  other  ingredients. 
See  also  Latio  Quininae  No.  75. 
Miinchener  Vorschriften. 

<> 

No.  88. 

LOTIO  CANTHARIDINI. 

Cantharidin    Lotion. 
Lotio   Crinalis   Stimulans. 
Stimulating  Hair  Lotion. 

Cantharidin    0 .  02  gm. 

Acetone    5        cc. 

Castor  Oil 20        cc. 

Alcohol,  a  sufficient  quantity      

To  make 100        cc. 

Dissolve  the  Cantharidin   in  the  Acetone, 
add  the  Castor  Oil  and  the  Alcohol. 
B.  P.  Cx. 


No.  89. 

LOTIO  CRINALIS. 

Hair  Lotion. 
(Sir  Erasmus  Wilson.) 

Almond  Oil 12 . 5  cc. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water 12.5  cc. 

Oil   of   Rosemary 0.5  cc. 

Alcohol    50      cc. 

Honey  Water   (No.  9.3 j,  a 

sufficient  quantity  

To  make 100  cc. 

Saponify  the  Almond  Oil  with  the  Am- 
monia Water  and  add  the  other  ingredients, 
previously  mixed  together. 

This  is  a  stimulating  hair  lotion,  resembling 

the   one  used  by   Sir   Erasmus  Wilson,  and 

consequently  commonly  called  by  his  name. 

It  is  also  prepared  without  oil  and  should 

in  that  case  be  specified  "sine  oleo." 

B.   P.   Cx. 

<> 

No.  90. 

LOTTO  GLYCERINI. 

Glycerin  Lotion. 
"Glycerin  and  Rose  Water." 
Stronger  Rose  Water 

Glycerin equal  volumes 

According  to  the  experience  of  the  writer, 
the  mixture  of  Glycerin  and  Rose  Water 
always  develops  a  fungus,  which,  however, 
does  not  form  when  the  Stronger  Rose 
Water  is  employed. — O.  R. 

<> 

No.  91. 

LOTIO  GLYCERINI  BORATA. 
Borated  Glycerin  Lotion. 

Boric  Acid 2  gm. 

Stronger  Rose  Water 

Glycerin of  each     50  cc. 

Dissolve. 

A    superior,    more    antiseptic    and    healing 
lotion  for  chapped  hands,  etc. — O.  R. 
<> 
No.  92. 

LOTIO  GLYCERINI  BORACIS. 

Lotion  of  Glycerin  of  Borax. 

Glycerin  of  Borax  (No.  59) 30  cc. 

Glycerin    60  cc. 

Rose  Water,  a  sufficient 
quantity  

To  make 250  cc. 

Mix. 
Ph.  F. 
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No.  93. 

AQUA  MELLIS. 
Honey  Water. 

Oil  of  Bergamot 0.78  cc. 

Oil  of  Lavender 0.26  cc. 

Oil  of  Cloves 0.26  cc. 

Oil  of  Sandal  Wood 0.05  cc. 

Tincture  of  Musk 1.56  cc. 

Tincture  of  Saffron 0.78  cc. 

Stronger  Rose  Water 15        cc. 

Stronger  Orange  Flower 

Water  15        cc. 

Honey 0.50  cc. 

Alcohol,   a   sufficient   quantity     

To  make 100  cc. 

Dissolve  the  Oils  and  Tinctures  in  the  Alco 
hoi,  add  the  solution  of  the  Honey  in  the 
Waters  and  filter. 
B.  P.  Cx. 

<> 
No.  94. 

FRECKLE  LOTION. 
(Prof.   Paschkis.) 

Potassium  Carbonate 60  gm. 

Potassium  Chlorate 20  gm. 

Borax    15  gm. 

Sugar  60  gm. 

Glycerin  150  gm. 

Rose  Water 330  gm. 

Orange  Flower  Water 355  gm. 

Dissolve. 
D.  M. 

<> 
No.  95. 

AQUA  COSMETICA  HUFELANDL 
Hufeland's  Schonheitswasser. 

Bitter  Almond 5  gm. 

Orange  Flower  Water 

Rose  Water of  each    70  gm. 

Borax   6  gm. 

Tincture  of  Benzoin 14  gm. 

Prepare  the  emulsion  according  to  the  art, 
dissolve  the  Borax  and  add  the  Tincture,  agi- 
tating well. 
Hell. 

<> 
No.  96. 

AQUA  COSMETICA  ALBA. 
Flfissige  Weisse  Schminke. 

Lead  Carbonate. 50  gm. 

Starch 

Talc of  each    25  gm. 

Rose   Water 100  gm. 

Orange  Flower  Water 20  gm. 


Triturate  the  solids  to  a  very  fine  powder 
and  mix  well  with  the  liquids. 

Hell. 

Inasmuch  as  basic  Lead  Carbonate,  or 
"Cerussa,"  might  produce  more  or  less  toxic 
effects,  especially  if  used  for  some  time  and 
especially  if  there  should  be  some  abrasions 
of  the  skin,  the  v/riter  has  therefore  success- 
fully substituted  the  less  poisonous  Zinc 
Oxide  or  Zinc  Carbonate. — O.  R. 
<> 
No.  97. 

AQUA  COSMETICA  RUBRA. 
Rotes   Schonheitswasser. 
White  Cosmetic  Water 

(No.  96) 220       gm. 

Carmine,  in  fine  powder 0.3  gm. 

Mix  well. 
Hell. 

<> 
No.  98. 

LOTIO  CONTRA  PITYRIASIS. 

Lotio  Cephalica. 

Lotion  against  Scales. 

Salicylic  Acid 1  gm. 

Glycerin 5  gm. 

Alcohol  94  gm. 

Dissolve. 
Pharm.  Ned. 

<> 
No.  99. 

LOTIO  CONTRA  SCABIES. 

Itch  Lotion. 
Lotion  contre  la  gale. 
Sulphurated  Soda  or 

Sulphurated    Potassa 1  part 

Water    4  parts 

Dissolve. 
Codex. 

<> 
No.  100. 

LOTIO  GLYCERINI  BORATA. 
Lac   Glycerini — Glycerin   Milch. 

Mucilage  of  Quince  Seed 70      gm. 

(Prepared  from  7  gm.) 

Soap,   Medicinal 1      gm. 

Alcohol,  68  per  cent 1.5  gm. 

Boric  Acid 2.5  gm. 

Glycerin    25      gm. 

Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers 2       drops 

Dissolve  the  Soap  in  the  Alcohol  and  mix 
with  the  Mucilage.  Heat  the  Glycerin  and 
Boric  Acid  until  dissolved,  mix  with  the 
mucilage  and  add  the  Oil. 

Hess. 
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No.  101. 

LOTIO    CRINALIS    DETERGENS. 

Detergent  Hair  Lotion. 

Haar — Waschwasser. 

Borax    5  gm. 

Tincture  of  Quillaja 15  gm. 

Rum   30  gm. 

Orange  Flower  Water 150  gm. 

Mix. 
Hess. 

<> 
No.  102. 

LOTIO  LANOLINI. 

Lanolin  Waschwasser. 

Lac  Lanolini. 

Lanolin 15      gm. 

Rose  Water 150      gm. 

Soap,  in  powder 1      gm. 

Borax  1.5  gm. 

Melt  the  Lanolin  (^Hydrous  Wool-Fat)  on 
a  water  bath,  add  the  Soap  and  the  Borax 
and  incorporate  the  Rose  Water,  which  is 
best  done  by  agitation  in  a  bottle. 

It  forms  a  homogeneous  emulsion  or  milk. 
Hell. 

<> 
No.  103. 

LOTIO  MENTHOLIS. 
Shaving  Lotion. 

Menthol  2.5  gm. 

Tragacanth   4      gm. 

Glycerin  12      gm. 

Alcohol 15      gm. 

Water  300      gm. 

Allow  the  Tragacanth  to  swell  in  the  Water 
so  as  to  form  a  homogeneous  mucilage.    Add 
the   Glycerin  and   then  the   Solution  of  the 
Menthol  in  the  Alcohol. 
This  preparation  may  be  colored  pink. 
It  is  an  excellent  cooling  lotion,  especially 
after  shaving. 
Hell. 

<> 
No.  104. 

AQUA  COSMETICA  VIEN- 

NENSIS. 

Eau  Cosmetique  de  Vienna. 

(Dr.  Bernatzik.) 

Almonds   15  gm. 

Orange  Flower  Water 

Rose  Water of  each    60  cc. 

Borax  1  gm. 

Tincture  of  Benzoin 2  cc. 

Blanch  the  Almonds  and  make  an  emulsion 


with  the  Waters,  according  to  the  art.    Then 
add  the  Borax  and  Tincture. 
Eulenburg's  Real-Enzyklopadie. 
<> 
No.  105. 

LOTIO  ROS^. 

Rose  Lotion. 
Lac  Rosae — Milk  of  Roses. 

Almonds,  blanched 10        gm. 

Curd   Soap 0 .  69  gm. 

White  Wax o .  69  gm. 

Almond    Oil 0.62  cc. 

Oil  of  Bergamot 0.62  cc. 

Oil  of  Lavender  Flowers 0.16  cc. 

Oil  of  Rose 0.08  cc. 

Alcohol  15        cc. 

Rose  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To   make 100  cc. 

Beat  the  blanched  Almonds  with  seven 
times  their  weight  of  Rose  Water,  and  add 
the  resulting  emulsion  gradually  to  the  Curd 
Soap,  White  Wax  and  Almond  Oil,  previously 
mixed  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat.  Strain  the 
emulsion,  add  the  Oils  dissolved  in  the  Alco- 
hol and  sufficient  Rose  Water. 

Curd  Soap  or  Sapo  Animalis  B.  P.,  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  purified  animal  fat,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  stearin,  with  sodium  hydroxide 
and  water  and  separating  the  curd  soap  by 
the  addition  of  sodium  chloride. 

B.  P.  Cx.  ^^ 

No.  106. 

LOTIO   ROS^  VIRGINIALIS. 

Lait  virginial  a  la  rose. 
(Hirzel.) 

Tincture  of  Tolu 3  cc. 

Rose  Water 200  cc. 

Misce  secund.  art. 
Paschkis,  Kosmetik. 

<> 
No.  107. 

LOTIO  GLYCERINI  COMPOSITA. 
Compound  Glycerin  Lotion. 

White  Wax 2.50  gm. 

Lard  3.75  gm. 

Soap,  in  powder 2.53  gm. 

Salicylic  Acid 0.02  gm. 

Glycerin    2.50  cc. 

Almond   Oil 3.75  cc. 

Oil  of  Rose 0.10  cc. 

Chloroform   0.52  cc. 

Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100  cc. 


I 
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Heat  the  Wax  and  Lard  with  the  Almond 
Oil,  on  a  water-bath  until  melted,  and  pour 
the  mixture  into  a  warm  mortar.  Then  add 
the  other  ingredients  and  gradually  add  suffi- 
cient Distilled  Water,  stirring  briskly  after 
each  addition,  to  produce  the  required  volume. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  writer  that  the 
Water  should  be  previously  warm,  as  thereby 
a  better  preparation  will  be  obtained. — O.  R. 

If  about  one-tenth  of  the  Distilled  Water 
in  the  above  formula  be  replaced  by  neutral 
Cucumber  Juice,  then  the  product  will  re- 
semble preparations  sold  under  the  name 
"Glycerin  and  Cucumber." 

B.  P.  Cx. 

<> 

No.  108. 

LOTIO    BENZOINI    COMPOSITA. 

Compound  Benzoin  Lotion. 

Tincture  of  Benzoin 6.25  cc. 

Tincture  of  Quillaja 3 .  12  cc. 

Cologne  Water 6.25  cc. 

Distilled  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 100  cc. 

Mix. 

B.  P.  Cx. 

<> 

No.  109. 

LOTIO  STAPHISAGRI^. 

Stavesacre  Lotion. 
Nursery  Hair  Lotion. 

Stavesacre,  in  coarse  powder.. 10        gm. 
Acetic  Acid,  33  per  cent.  B.  P. .  5        cc. 

Alcohol    10        cc. 

Oil  of  Geranium 0.02  cc. 

Oil  of  Lemon 0.04  cc. 

Glycerin    5        cc. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity         

To  make 100  cc. 

Boil  the  powdered  Stavesacre  Seeds  with 
the  Acetic  Acid  and  80  cc.  of  Water  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  covered  vessel,  set  aside  till  cool, 
then  add  the  oils,  previously  dissolved  in  the 
Alcohol;  filter,  add  the  Glycerin,  and  make 
up  to  the  required  volume  with  Water. 

B.  P.  Cx. 


No.  110. 

LOTIO  DELPHINIL 
Larkspur  Lotion. 

Delphinium,  ground 100  gm. 

Acetic  Acid,  U.  S.  P 50  cc. 

Alcohol    100  cc. 

Glycerin    50  cc. 

Water,  a  sufficient  quantity         

To  make 1000  cc. 

Boil  the  ground  Larkspur  Seed  with  the 
Acetic  Acid,  the  Glycerin  and  800  cc.  of 
Water  for  10  minutes  in  a  covered  vessel; 
set  aside  till  cold,  then  add  the  Alcohol  and 
allow  to  macerate  over  night.  Then  filter 
and  add  enough  water  through  the  filter  to 
make  the  product  measure  1000  cc. 

This  formula  has  been  constructed  by  the 
writer,  and  is  modeled  after  No.  109.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  acetic  acid  and  boiling 
water  extract  the  alkaloids  from  delphinium, 
the  chemistry  of  which  is  still  somewhat  un- 
settled. 

This  lotion  has  been  sold  in  the  writer's 
store  for  several  months  and  has  given  uni- 
versal satisfaction  to  the  customers. 

Larkspur  Lotion  has  that  great  advantage 
over  the  alcoholic  tincture,  proposed  for  N. 
F.  IV,  of  being  much  cheaper  Irom  an 
economic  standpoint. — O.  R. 

<> 

No.  111. 

PROTECTIVE  LOTIONS. 
Against  Sunburn. 

A 

Almonds  blanched    12  gm. 

Tincture  of  Benzoin 15  cc. 

Orange  Flower  Water 250  cc. 

Rose  Water,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 1000  cc. 

Prepare  an  emulsion,  strain  and  lastly  add 
the  Tincture  of  Benzoin. 

Peter  MacEwan  in  Ph.  F.  gives  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  this  Protective  Complexion 
Lotion  or  Balm  for  preventing  and  soothing 
sunburn: 

After  washing,  apply  the  lotion  freely  to 
the  face  and  neck,  wiping  dry  in  one  or  two 
minutes.  This  should  be  done  morning  and 
evening,  or  oftener. 
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B 

Lotions  Mo.  102,  103,  104  and  105  are  also 
well  suited  as  Protective  Lotions  against  sun- 
burn. 

C 

MacEwan,  in  Ph.  R,  gives  the  following 
advice : 

As  to  prevention  of  sunburn,  no  protection 
of  a  fatty  nature  should  be  applied,  as  in  the 
scorching  sun  this  will  cause  blistering.  For 
example,  application  of  petrolatum  to  the 
face  in  the  morning  is  soothing  at  first  in  the 
sun,  but  by  the  afternoon  or  evening  blisters 
are  prominent.  But  if  a  weak  glycerin  lotion, 
etc.,  is  applied  in  the  morning,  the  skin  merely 
becomes  red  by  the  afternoon  and  then  a 
liberal  application  of  petrolatum  is  beneficial. 

While  the  writer  agrees  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Ewan as  to  petrolatum  being  unsuitable,  he 
must  state,  however,  that  lanolin  creams,  or 
cold  creams,  are  in  his  opinion  quite  effective 
as  a  protection  or  preventative  against  sun- 
burn. 

<> 

No.  112. 

SUNBURN  LOTIONS. 
A 

Zinc  Oxide 30  gm. 

Borax 15  gm. 

Glycerin    60  cc. 

Bay  Rum 90  cc. 

Water,  or  Aromatic  Water,  a 

sufficient  quantity  

To  make 600  cc. 

Triturate  the  solids  to  a  fine  powder  and 
gradually  add  the  liquids  so  as  to  obtain  a 
smooth  mixture. 

Ph.  F. 

B 

Zinc  Oxide 40  gm. 

Glycerin 

Elder  Flower  Water 

Rose  Water of  each  300  cc. 

Solution  of  Cochineal 1  cc. 

Mix  well. 

C 

The  following  can  also  be  used  as  Sun- 
burn Lotions:  No.  56,  57,  61,  61,  79,  85,  91, 
100  and  102-105  incl. 

D 
Linimentum   Calcis,  U.   S.   P.,  is  very  ef- 
fective, but  still  more  so  is 


E 

Linimentum  Calcis  cum  Salalo. 

Phenyl  Salicylate 50  gm. 

Linseed  Oil  500  gm. 

Lime  Water   500  gm. 

Dissolve  the  Phenyl  Salicylate  in  the  Lin- 
seed Oil  by  agitation  and  then  saponify  with 
the  Lime  Water. 

F 

Linimentum  Calcis  cum  Salolo  et  Mentholo. 

Phenyl  Salicylate 30  gm. 

Menthol    10  gm. 

Linseed  Oil  500  gm. 

Lime  Water   500  gm. 

Dissolve  the  Phenyl  Salicylate  and  the 
Menthol  in  the  Linseed  Oil  by  agitation  and 
then  saponify  with  the  Lime  Water. 

D,  E  and  F  have  to  be  well  shaken  and 
are  applied  on  pieces  of  linen  saturated  with 
the  mixture.  E  has  the  advantage  of  com- 
bining Phenyl  Salicylate  as  an  antiseptic  and 
F,  which  was  originated  by  the  writer,  has 
the  still  further  advantage  of  being  cooling. 

In  very  severe  burns  these  oils  or  soaps 
can  be  painted  on  with  a  camel's  hair  brush. 

O.  R. 

<> 

No.  113. 

PREVENTIVE  LOTION. 

Against  Insect  Bites,  Etc. 

A 

Oil  of  Eucalyptus 6  cc. 

Spirit  of  Camphor 30  cc. 

Soap  Liniment,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 60  cc. 

Mix. 
Ph.  J.  F. 

B 

Tinctura  Absinthii. 

Tincture  of  Wormwood. 

D.  A.  B.  V. 

Absinthium   200  gm. 

Alcohol,  68  p.  c,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make   1000  cc 

This  is  an  excellent  preventitive  33  insects 
literally  hate  it. 
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C 

Tincture  of  Wormwood   (No.  113  B)    8  cc. 

Glycerin 4  cc. 

Eau  de  Cologne,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make 60  cc. 

Ph.  J.  F. 

D 

Oil   of   Eucalyptus 20  cc. 

Oil  of  Pennyroyal 20  cc. 

Spirit  of  Camphor,  a  sufficient 

quantity  

To  make  300  cc. 

Has  been  successfully  used  by  the  writer  as 
a  mosquito  preventitive  lotion.  O.  R. 

E 

Thymol 2  gm. 

Alcohol  50  cc. 

Water  50  cc. 

Dissolve  the  Thymol  in  the  Alcohol  and  add 
the  Water. 

This  is  an  effective  lotion  which  is  not  oily, 
does  not  stain  and  is  preferred  by  particular 
people  who  object  to  pennyroyal  odor,  etc. 

O.  R. 
<> 
No.  114. 

MOSQUITO  BITE  LOTIONS. 

Anodyne  Sting  Lotions. 

A 

Menthol 5  gm. 

Alcohol 240  cc. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water 80  cc. . . 

Dissolve. 

Put  one  or  two  drops  on  the  stung  part. 

B 

Saturated  Solution  of  Sodium  Bicarbonate. 

Perfume q.  s. 

Apply  as  a  lotion. 

C 

Thymol 2  gm. 

Spirit  of  Camphor 80  cc. 

Stronger  Ammonia  Water 20  cc. 

Dissolve. 

According  to  my  experience  this  lotion  is 
very  effective  as  a  preventive  as  well  as  for 
mosquito  bites.  O.  R. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WASTE  OF  INERTIA. 

In  industrial  economy  we  hear  a  great 
deal  about  "waste  motion."  The  biggest 
waste  of  motion  in  the  world  today  is  the 
motion  that  is  never  made. 

Humanity's  most  extravagant  and  least 
excusable  source  of  waste  is  inertia.  We 
are  creatures  of  habit  —  we  are  reluctant  to 
act  without  a  precedent.  H  we  bump  mto 
something  new,  different,  unusual,  we  simply 
discard  it  as  unbelievable — until  someone 
else  has  tried  it  out  and  has  got  the  jump  on 
us. 

What  then?  Shall  we  believe  all  we  hear 
—  swallow  everything  at  first  sight?  Far 
be  it  1  Here's  the  safe  rule,  and  a  very  old 
authority;  "Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  to 
that  which  is  good."  But  how  in  the  name 
of  good  business  judgment  can  you  prove 
anything  without  inquiry  and  investigation? 
— Southern  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 


PELLAGRA. 


During  1911  Dr.  Louis  W.  Sambon,  Lec- 
turer to  the  London  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Parasitologist  to  the  Well- 
come Research  Laboratories,  visited  the  best 
known  pellagra  centres  in  Roumania,  Tran- 
sylvania, the  Austrian  Tyrol,  the  French 
Landes,  and  Spain.  On  his  travels  he  col- 
lected much  confirmatory  evidence  of  his 
theory  arrived  at  during  his  researches  in 
Italy  as  Chief  of  the  Pellagra  Field  Com- 
mission that  the  disease  is  propagated 
through  the  agency  of  a  small  biting-fly  be- 
longing to  the  family  Simuliidae,  and  not  by 
unsound  maize.  The  funds  for  the  first  re- 
searches were  provided  by  the  Pellagra  In- 
vestigation Committee,  but  subsequently 
they  have  been  defrayed  entirely  by  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Wellcome. — The  Chemist  and 
Druggist. 
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James  H.  Beal,  Editor Scio,  O. 

All  communications  for  insertion  in  the 
Journal,  or  respecting  advertising  should  be 
sent  to  the  Editor. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Of- 
fensive personalities  must  be  avoided. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Post  Office  the  Jour- 
nal can  be  regularly  mailed  only  to  bona-fide 
paid  subscribers.  Subscriptions  and  associa- 
tion dues  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
H.  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Requests  for  back  numbers,  and  claims  for 
missing  numbers  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor. 

Claims  for  missing  numbers  will  not  be 
allowed  if  sufficient  notice  has  not  been  given 
of  change  of  address,  and  in  no  case  if  re- 
ceived later  than  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  issue. 

<> 

REPRINTS. 

If  the  request  is  made  at  the  time  copy  is 
submitted,  authors  will  be  furnished  with  not 
to  exceed  50  reprints,  without  cover,  of  pa- 
pers accepted  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

Larger  numbers  of  reprints  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Stoneman  Press  Co.  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices,  provided  the  order  is  received 
before  the  type  has  been  distributed : 

100  copies,    4    pages,    no    cover, 

cover,  $4.50. 
200  copies,    4    pages,    no    cover, 

cover,   $5.50. 
50  copies,    8    pages,    no    cover, 

cover,  $4.50. 
100  copies,    8    pages    ,no    cover, 

cover,  $5.00. 
200  copies,    8    pages,    no    cover, 

cover,  $6.50. 
50  copies,   12  or  16  pages,  no 

with  cover,  $5.50. 
100  copies,  12  or  16  pages,  no 

with  cover,  $6.50. 
200  copies,  12  or  16  pages,  no 

with  cover,  $8.00. 

Orders  for  reprints  may  be  sent  either  to 
the  Editor,  or  to  the  Stoneman  Press  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


$2.50, 

with 

$3.00, 

with 

$2.75, 

with 

$3.50, 

with 

$4.50, 

with 

cover. 

$4.00, 

cover. 

$5.00, 

cover, 

$6.S0, 

DR.  WHELPLEY  KNOWS. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley  says  that  editors  are 
"we"  or  "us"  because  the  troubles  of  an  edi- 
tor are  more  than  one  man  can  bear.  After 
wrestling  with  the  vagaries  of  linotype  com- 
position through  ten  successive  issues  of  the 
Journal  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  Dr. 
Whelpley  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

<> 

PROF.     J.     U.     LLOYD     AS     A 
WORLDS'  FAIR  COMMISS- 
IONER. 

Governor  Judson  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  has 
named  Prof.  J.  U.  Lloyd,  of  Cincinnati,  as 
one  of  the  Ohio  commissoners  to  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific exposition,  to  be  held  at  San 
Francisco  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  canal.  Prof.  Lloyd  is  now  on  the 
ground  helping  to  select  a  site  for  the  Ohio 
State  Building,  and  incidentally  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  A.  Ph.  A.  meeting  there 
in  1915.      (Perhaps.) 

<> 

A  BELATED  CREDIT. 

The  JoLTRNAL  is  indebted  to  "Paper,"  the 
leading  organ  of  the  American  paper  trade, 
edited  by  T.  J.  Keenan,  formerly  of  the 
American  Druggist,  for  the  cut  used  in  the 
report  of  the  Eighth  International  Congress 
of  Applied  Chemistry,  in  the  October  issue, 
and  for  portions  of  the  text  of  that  report. 
Information  as  to  the  source  of  the  material 
was  not  received  in  time  to  give  credit  when 
the  article  was  printed. 

<> 

A      JUDICIOUS      REWARD      OF 
MERIT. 

Wm.  A.  Holstrom,  Ph.  G.,  of  Huron, 
South  Dakota,  made  the  highest  rating  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  that  state  in- 
1912,  and  as  a  reward  the  South  Dakota 
Pharmaceutical  Association  has  nominated 
him  to  membership  in  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and  has 
paid  his  first  year's  dues.  Mr.  Holstrom  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  winning  so  worthy 
a  prize,  and  the  South  Dakota  Association  is 
to  be  complimented  upon  its  judgment  in 
making  so  wise  a  selection  of  a  prize  to  offer. 
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A  STRONG  EDITORIAL  TEAM. 

Otto  Raubenheimer,  of  Brooklyn,  has  been 
selected  as  Editor,  and  Prof.  William  Mans- 
field, of  the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy, 
as  Associate  Editor  of  the  Practical  Drug- 
gist, of  New  York.  The  new  staff  thus  rep- 
resents both  theory  and  practice,  a  combina- 
tion that  should  place  the  Practical  Druggist 
in  class  A  among  drug  magazines.  Both 
editors  are  loyal  and  active  members  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  and  have  been  frequent  contri- 
butors in  the  Journal  in  the  past,  as  we  trust 
they  will  be  in  the  future.  The  Journal,  and 
all  A.  Ph.  A.  members  wish  them  the  fullest 
measure  of  success. 


DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  MR. 
E.  H.  THIESING. 

The  Ohio  Valley  Druggists'  Association 
on  Tuesday  Evening,  September  24th,  tend- 
ered a  surprise  Banquet  at  Meidel's  Sum- 
mer Place  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Thiesing,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  splendid  services  which  he 
has  rendered  to  the  drug  trade  not  only  in 
this  community,  but  throughout  the  country. 
Every  member  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Drug- 
gists' Association  who  could  possibly  ar- 
range to  be  present  was  in  attendance,  and 
the  gathering  was  one  of  the  largest  which 
has  ever  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Local  Association. 

After  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the 
splendid  dinner.  President  Ehlers  for  the 
first  time  intimated  the  purpose  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  during  a  review  of  the  history  of 
the  Ohio  Valley  Druggists'  Association,  its 
activities,  its  importance  in  the  work  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 
and  the  services  which  some  of  its  members 
had  rendered  as  officers  of  The  National 
Association,  the  speaker  came  to  touch  in 
particular  upon  the  unselfish  and  able  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Mr.  Thiesing,  and  at  that 
point  the  entire  gathering  rose  spontaneously 
to  sing  a  song  in  honor  of  Mr.  Thiesing 
specially  arranged  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Duster- 
berg.  It  was  the  very  first  inkling  to  Mr. 
Thiesing  that  the  evening  was  to  be  devoted 
to  doing  him  honor,  and  consequently  his 
surprise  was  more  than  complete.     Still  fur- 


ther surprises  however  awaited  him,  and 
after  having  to  listen  to  the  well  deserved 
praise  because  of  his  many  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  retail  drug  trade,  he  was  finally  made 
the  recipient  of  a  beautiful  clock  set  in  solid 
mahogany,  as  a  lasting  token  of  the  appre- 
ciation and  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  entire  Association  Membership. 

After  the  presentation  many  of  the  mem- 
bers present  were  called  on,  including  Ex- 
President  Kutchbauch,  Edw.  Voss,  Jr.,  Vic- 
tor Muhlberg,  Ferd  Ott,  Frank  H.  Freericks, 
Otto  Groenland,  Edwin  Heinemann,  A.  D. 
Wells,  F.  W.  Kisker,  Harry  F.  Freking,  all 
of  whom  joined  in  expressions  of  high  re- 
gard for  the  honored  guest.  Ex-President 
Kutchbauch  in  particular  dwelt  upon  the 
many  notable  characteristics  of  Mr.  Thie- 
sing, his  devotion  to  duty,  and  special  fitness 
f^r  taking  a  leading  position  in  Association 
work. 

The  pleasures  of  the  evening  ended  with 
a  general  resolve  to  next  year  re-elect  Mr. 
Thiesing  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association,  which  desire  was  em- 
phasized with  three  cheers  and  a  tiger. 

<> 

IMPROVED  STATUS  OF  PHAR- 
MACISTS IN  THE  NAVY. 
The   Naval   Appropriation    Bill   passed   by 
Congress  at  its  last  session  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"That  pharmacists  shall  after  six  years 
from  date  of  warrant  be  commissioned  chief 
pharmacists  after  passing  satisfactorily  such 
examination  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
may  prescribe,  and  shall,  on  promotion,  have 
the  rank,  pay  and  allowances  of  chief  boat- 
swains." 

The  naval  pharmacists  of  the  United  States 
several  years  ago,  by  the  earnest  work  of  the 
pharmacists  of  the  whole  United  States,  led 
by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
secured  the  position  and  pay  of  warrant  of- 
ficers and  rank  in  the  Navy  which  carries 
from  $1,500  to  $2,500  salary  a  year  and  war- 
rants by  the  President. 

The  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  now  causes 
tl.e  naval  pharmacists  to  rank  as  the  other 
warrant  officers,  i.  e.,  they  will  be  commis- 
sioned and  have  the  rank  and  pay  of  ensigns, 
which  is  equivalent  to  second  lieutenant  on 
land. 

When  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation started  their  work  a  few  years  ago 
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in  behalf  of  the  pharmacists  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  the  only  persons  that  the  said 
pharmacists  outranked  were  the  negro  cooks. 
The  rank  of  warrant  officers  was  secured 
some  time  ago,  but  now  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  American  pharmacy  the  chief 
pharmacists  of  the  American  Navy  will  be 
commissioned  offKers. 

The  pharmacists  in  the  navies  of  rearly  all 
civilized  countries  have  long  held  commis- 
sions, and  in  this  respect  the  United  States 
has  been  very  backward. 

The  work  of  the  American  pharmaceutical 
Association  in  behalf  of  the  pharmacists  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  just  before 
the  Spanish-American  War  caused  the  elimi- 
nation of  foreigners  in  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Hospital  Service, 
which  has  so  pleased  the  American  public. 
The  association  made  the  argument  that  the 
United  States  Government  places  should  be 
filled  by  American  citizens,  and  if  capable 
American  citizens  could  not  be  secured  at 
the  salaries  offered,  the  salaries  should  be 
made  larger.  Congress  agreed  with  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  and  salaries  were  made  larger  and 
foreigners  were  largely  elminated  from  the 
army,  navy  and  marine  hospital  pharmaceuti- 
cal service  of  the  United  States. 

George  F.  Payne. 

<> 

HERMANN   SCHELENZ. 

Hermann  Schelenz,  the  German  pharmaceu- 
tical hstorian,  was  born  on  April  9,  1848,  in 
Kempen,  Posen,  near  the  Russian  border. 
Owing  to  surroundings  he  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Polish  and  Russian  lan- 
guage, besides  the  native  German.  He  vis- 
ited the  "Realschule"  at  Breslau,  Silesia,  and 
the  "Gymnasium"  at  Krotoschin,  and  entered 
pharmacy  in  1864  in  the  "Apotheke"  at 
Carlsruhe,  Upper  Silesa.  His  leisure  he 
utilized  for  pharmaceutical,  chemical,  botani- 
cal and  other  scientific  studies,  prepared  her- 
baria for  himself  and  other  pharmacists  and 
also  obtained  distinction  by  answering  a 
pharmaceutical  prize  question.  In  1867  he 
passed  his  state  examination  as  assistant  with 
the  mark  "excellent."  For  some  years  he  was 
employed  in  the  well  known  pharmacy  and 
laboratory  of  Lehmann  at  Rendsburg,  a  rela- 
tion to  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  he  served  at  Spandau 
and  through  conversation  with  French  pris- 


oners learned  to  speak  their  language  fluent- 
ly. He  graduated  from  the  University  Greifs- 
wald,  being  a  class  mate  of  E.  G.  Goetting, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  New  York 
Deutsche  Apotheker  Verein  and  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association.  At  Griefs- 
wald  he  also  learned  Italian  and  English  and 
became  quite  a  linguist.  Although  Prof. 
Limpricht  asked  him  to  become  assistant  to 


Hermann  Schelenz,  Cassel,  Germany. 

(Elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  A.  Ph.  A., 

at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention.) 

the  celebrated  chemist.  Prof.  Kraut,  at  Han- 
over, Schelenz  preferred  to  stay  in  retail 
pharmacy  and  took  charge  of  the  "Apotheke" 
and  laboratory  of  his  former  employer,  Leh- 
mann, at  Rendsburg,  and  became  owner  in 
1875.  He  greatly  increased  his  business  and 
also  entered  the  field  of  manufacturing 
pharmacy  with  success.  Owing  to  ill  health, 
he  sold  his  business  in  1893,  and  moved  to 
Cassell,  Hessia,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  pharmaceutical  and  especially  historical 
studies.  As  early  as  1870,  Schelenz  showed 
his  literary  abilities  and  has  been  a  steady 
contributor  to  pharmaceutical  and  scientific 
literature  ever  since.  In  1878  he  published 
the  first  "Pharmakognostische  Karte"  (Phar- 
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macognostic  map  to  the  pharmacopoeias  of 
Europe),  which  twenty-five  years  later  was 
enlarged  and  republished. 

Among  the  great  many  papers  by  Schelenz 
the  following  are  of  special  interest  to  the 
pharmaceutical  profession :  Der  Apotheker  in 
der  Literature  (The  Apothecary  in  Litera- 
ture), Decoctum  Zittmanni,  Opodeldoc,  The 
Soda  Process.  Cataplasma  Kaolini  (translated 
by  Otto  Raubenheimer  and  published  in  the 
A.  J.  Ph),  Runge,  the  Apothecary,  the  father 
of  the  aniline  dyes;  Araberspuren  in  chemis- 
chen  Kunstausdrucker  (Arabic  origin  of 
chemical  nomenclature),  etc.,  etc.  Schelenz 
also  wrote  the  history  of  the  Pharmazeutische 
Zeitung  and  of  the  Zentralhalle,  for  the 
jubilee  numbers  of  both  journals. 

Of  late  years  he  has  made  a  special  study 
of  Shakespeare  and  has  published  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  pharmaceutical,  chemical 
and  medical  knowledge  of  the  poet.  Schelenz 
is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  larger 
works,  i.  e.,  Kosmetik;  Frauen  in  Reiche 
Aescaulaps  (Women  in  the  realm  of  Aescula- 
pius) ;  Pflanzensammlungen  und  Krauter- 
biicher  (Herbaria  and  Herb  Books),  etc.  His 
masterwork,  however,  is  "Geschichte  der 
Pharmazie."  (History  of  Pharmacy),  a  book 
of  1000  pages,  a  complete  history  of  phar- 
macy, chemistry,  botany  and  materia  medica, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  This 
"standard"  work  will  remain  an  everlasting 
monument  to  the  author.  Schelenz  has  been 
greatly  honored  in  Germany  by  being  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  the  examination  of 
apprentices,  chairman  of  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  Branch  of  the  Deutsche  Apotheker 
Verein,  member  of  the  Commission  for  the 
improvement  of  the  status  of  pharmacists  in 
the  military  service,  etc.,  etc.  At  present  he 
is  treasurer  of  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fiir 
Geschichte  der  Medizin  und  Naturwissen- 
schaften  (German  Association  for  the  His- 
torj'-  of  Medicine  and  natural  sciences.) 

The  reputation  of  Schelenz  extends  far  be- 
yond the  "Vaterland."  He  is  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Association  pharmaceutique 
de  la  province  de  Liege,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Societe  de  pharmacie  d'  Anvers,  and 
he  is  well  acquainted  personally  or  by  corre- 
spondence with  scientists  over  the  entire 
world.  The  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation has  honored  Schelenz  and  has  also 
honored  itself  by  electing  him  an  honorary 
member  at  the  Denver  Convention  in  1912. 
Let  us  hope  that  Schelenz,  the  "father  of 


pharmaceutical  history,"  will  become  better 
known  even  in  America,  and  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  pharmacy  will  be  more 
appreciated  by  pharmacists  throughout  the 
world.  Otto  Raubenheimer. 


"All  papers  presented  to  the  Association 
and  its  branches  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  Association,  v/ith  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other 
publication  than  those  of  the  Association,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation."— By-Laws,  Chapter  X,  Art.  HL 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the_  Local 
Branches  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  on 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Minutes  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written, with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  give  proper  names 
correctly,  and  manuscript  should  be  signed  by 
the  reporterr. 

<> 


SAINT     LOUIS     BRANCH,     AN- 
NUAL MEETING. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Saint  Louis 
Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation held  in  the  Saint  Louis  College  of 
Phamacy,  2110  Locust  street,  on  Friday  eve- 
ning, October  18,  the  present  officers  were 
re-elected  unanimously  to  serve  another  year : 
President,  William  K.  Ilhardt;  First  Vice- 
President,  J.  A.  Wilkerson;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Arthur  C.  Schulte;  Treasurer, 
Carl  T.  Buehler;  Secretary,  William  H. 
Lament;  Advisory  Board,  Delta  E.  Combs, 
Louis  Lieberstein  and  N.  Emery  Williams. 

Charles  Geitner,  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  H.  O.  A.  Huegel, 
President  of  the  Missouri  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  read  splendid  papers,  the  subject 
being  "Comments  on  the  Missouri  Pharmacy 
Law,"  pointing  out  some  of  its  inconsistencies 
and  technicalities.  Many  good  points  were 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  led  by  Profes- 
sor Francis  Hemm  and  Doctor  Leo  Suppan. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Branch  will  be 
held  in  the  Saint  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 
on  Friday  evening,  November  22. 

William  H.  Lamont,  Secretary. 
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NASHVILLE   BRANCH. 

The  Nashville  Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  met 
in  regular  session  October  10,  1912,  in  Fur- 
man  Hall  at  Vanderbilt  University,  with 
President  J.  O.  Burge  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  devoted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  a  discussion  of  plans  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  meeting  here  next  year. 

A  general  entertainment  committee  was  ap- 
pointed with  Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddman  as  chairman 
which  included  every  member  of  the  A.  Ph. 
A.  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. 

From  this  general  committee  the  necessary 
sub-committees  will  be  selected. 

The  Branch  decided  to  recommend  the 
Council  the  week  beginning  August  25,  1913, 
as  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation, the  weather  usually  being  very 
pleasant  at  that  time  of  the  year.  A  tentative 
program  was  decided  on  which  has  been  sent 
to  Secretary  Beal  for  criticism  or  approval. 

Ira  B.  Clark  and  W.  R.  White  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  select  a  suitable  hall 
and  make  the  other  necessary  arrangements 
for  having  a  get-together-meeting  of  all  the 
druggists  of  the  city,  together  with  their 
wives  and  sweethearts. 

An  invitation  was  accepted  to  attend  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Nashville  Branch  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  Friday  night, 
October  18,  at  Furman  Hall,  when  interesting 
papers  will  be  read  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddiman 
and  R.  W.  Balcom,  both  noted  chemists  in 
the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Service. 

William  R.  White,  Secretary. 
<> 

CHICAGO    BRANCH. 

The  Chicago  Branch  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  held  its  first 
Branch  meeting  of  the  season,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  15,  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
School  of  Pharmacy.  The  feature  of  the 
evening  was  a  very  interesting  talk  by  Pro- 
fessor Clark,  who  showed  a  large  n  imber  of 
pictures  taken  by  him  and  Professc^  Snow 
during  the  recent  Convention  in  Denver, 
these  being  projected  on  the  screen  by  the 
new  Balopticon  made  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Company,  and  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Skelton. 

A  Committee  on  Program  was  appointed  by 
President  Wells  consisting  of  Professor  A. 
H.  Clark,  Professor  C.  W.  Patterson  and  Mr. 
C.  H.  Avery.     Several  of  our  members  pres- 


ent gave  in  brief  form  their  impressions  of 
the  recent  Convention  in  Denver  and  dis- 
cussed the  new  phases  of  Association  work 
which  were  developed  there,  especially  the 
newly  created  House  of  Delegates,  its  func- 
tions and  its  prospects.  President  Wells 
spoke  of  the  honor  paid  to  the  Chicago 
Branch  in  the  installation  of  its  Secretary  as 
President  of  the  Association  and  referred  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  F.  W.  Meissner  and  Mr.  S. 
K.  Sass,  both  of  whom  were  present  at  the 
Branch  meeting,  are  nominees  for  the  office 
of  President  and  Third  Vice-President,  re- 
spectively; that  Professor  Snow  had  been 
elected  First  Vice-Chairman  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  and  Professor  Clark,  President  of 
the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 
Secretary  Day  was  authorized  to  set  the 
date  for  the  November  meeting  after  consul- 
tation with  other  local  organizations,  so  as  to 
avoid  a  conflict  of  dates. 

About  thirty  members  of  the  Branch  and 
their  ladies  were  present  at  this  meeting,  and 
the  officers  feel  much  encouraged  over  the 
outlook  for  the  season. 

W.  B.  Day,  Secretary. 

<> 

CITY     OF     WASHINGTON 
BRANCH. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
was  held  October  16,  1912,  at  the  National 
College  of  Pharmacy,  with  President  Lewis 
Flemer  presiding. 

A  communication  from  the  president  of  the 
Association,  urging  the  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  local  branch  in  the  efforts 
of  the  Association  to  increase  its  member- 
ship, was  read  and  received,  and  upon  the 
motion  of  Dr.  Hilton,  seconded  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, the  secretary  was  directed  to  prepare 
a  list  of  druggists  in  Washington  who  would 
make  satisfactory  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Following  the  disposition  of  routine  busi- 
ness, Dr.  W.  S.  Richardson  presented  and 
read  a  paper  reviewing  the  convention  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  held  at  Milwaukee  and  that  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at 
Denver.  His  report  was  accepted  and  made 
a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  addition  to  presenting 
his  report,  discussed,  informally,  the  prog- 
ress that  had  been  noted  at  each  of  these 
conventions,  and  commented  very  favorably 
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upon  the  reception  which  was  given  the  dele- 
gates to  both  of  the  conventions  in  the  cities 
where  they  were  held. 

Following  Dr.  Richardson's  paper,  Dr.  M. 
I.  Wilbert  read  a  paper  reviewing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Eighth  International  Congress 
of  Applied  Chemistry. 

The  last  paper  of  the  evening  was  that  of 
Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  who  reported  the  progress 
made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
with  particular  reference  to  that  part  devoted 
to  pharmaceutical  chemistry. 

Dr.  Kebler,  in  additon  to  presenting  his  re- 
port, discussed  numerous  problems  which  had 
confronted  this  Association  with  regard  to 
foods,  insecticides,  and  fertilizers. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting that  has  ever  been  held  by  this  local 
branch,  and  all  of  the  papers  were  treats. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Hilton  will  read  at  the  November 
meeting  a  paper  on  habit-forming  drugs,  and 
in  addition  thereto  a  discussion  of  the  in- 
fluence of  commercialism  in  pharmacy  will 
be  had. 

<> 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Branch,  A.  Ph.  A.,  was  held  conjointly 
with  that  of  the  Scientific  Section  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  1,  1912,  at  8 :15  o'clock,  at 
the  Engineers'  Club,  1317  Spruce  street. 

The  change  in  location  of  meeting  place 
was  made  in  response  to  several  suggestions 
as  to  the  greater  convenience  of  a  more  cen- 
trally located  room  than  that  formerly  en- 
gaged for  our  meetings. 

The  following  program  was  presented : 

"The  New  House  of  Delegates  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  England. 

"The  New  Section  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.," 
by  Mr.  E.  FuUerton  Cook. 

"The  Scientific  Work  of  the  Denver  Meet- 
ing, A.  :^h.  A.,"  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Vanderkleed. 

"The  Work  of  the  Section  on  Education 
and  Legislation,"  by  Mr.  John  C.  Wallace. 

"Results  Achieved  at  the  Convention,  P. 
Ph.  A.,"  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Lawall. 

"The  Work  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  at  Mil- 
waukee," by  Mr.  S.  C.  Henry. 

"The  Convention  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,"  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Stewart. 


An  encouraging  start  was  made  at  the  first 
meeting  by  the  election  to  membership  of  two 
prominent  pharmacists,  namely,  Prof.  John 
H.  Sturmer,  the  new  incumbent  of  the  Chair 
of  Pharmacy  at  the  Medico  Chirurgical  Col- 
lege, and  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fischelis,  who  is 
connected  with  the  same  institution. 

Mr.  Franklin  M.  Apple  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  Council  A.  Ph.  A.  in  place  of  Mr. 
Robert  Cadmus,  resigned. 

Mr,  England's  contribution — printed  in  full 
elsewhere — occasioned  considerable  discus- 
sion, some  of  the  members  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  personnel  of  the  new  House 
of  Delegates  might  be  more  or  less  undesir- 
able, and  further,  that  such  a  body  was  in 
danger  of  becoming  altogether  unwieldly. 

Mr.  E.  Fullerton  Cook,  in  reporting  the 
new  section  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.,  suggested 
by  Dr.  Oldberg,  stated  that  the  suggestion 
was  tentatively  tried  out  at  the  Denver  meet- 
ing, by  setting  aside  one  sesson  of  the  Scien- 
tific Section.  Three  important  papers  were 
presented  at  the  session,  all  being  related  to 
the  progress  of  revision  of  the  two  books. 
The  speaker  stated  that  a  tremendous  volume 
of  communications  had  been  circulating  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  several  commit- 
tees and  that  the  work  of  revision  was  well 
advanced.  N.  F.  IV  is  practically  ready  to 
be  issued,  but  the  Committee  recommended 
that  the  publication  be  delayed  so  that  it  may 
appear  simultaneously  with  U.  S.  P.  IX,  for 
the  following  reasons :  Preventing  duplica- 
tion of  titles;  harmonizing  all  requirements 
of  a  general  nature,  such  as  methods  for 
taking  physical  constanf^s,  carrying  out  ster- 
ilization, etc. ;  avoiding  an  immediate  revision 
of  N.  F.  IV  to  include  articles  requiring 
standardization  whch  may  be  deleted  from  U. 
S.  P.,  allowing  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
Part  II  N.  F.,  by  including  definitions  and 
tests  wherever  needed. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  section  having 
been  demonstrated  during  this  trying-out  ses- 
sion, a  resolution  recommending  a  permanent 
section  on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.,  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  LaWall,  reporting  the 
convention  of  the  P.  Ph.  A.,  described  the 
meeting  as  being  a  harmonious  blending  of 
affairs  social,  scientific  and  legislative,  the 
latter  being  harmonious  in  spots,  however, 
since  there  seemed  to  be  much  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  what  was  really  desirable  in  the 
way  of  legislation.     The  speaker  was  doubt- 
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ful  that  any  effective  legislation  was  immi- 
nent because  of  the  varying  ideas  of  the 
members  of  the  State  Association.  Many  ex- 
cellent papers  were  presented,  the  result  of 
the  diligent  efforts  of  Chairman  Stroup,  and 
altogether  the  Pennsylvania  meeting  was  an 
eminently  successful  one. 

In  the  absence,  on  account  of  illness,  of 
Mr.  S.  C.  Henry,  an  interesting  report  of  the 
N.  A.  R.  D.  convention  was  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Rehfus,  who  described  it  as  a  good 
meeting  with  Philadelphia  well  represented. 
He  referred  to  the  honors  which  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  the  selection  of  the  President 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
from  its  ranks  of  pharmacists,  and  said  much 
credit  was  due  to  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegates.  The  speaker  stated 
that  the  apparent  decrease  in  membership  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  paid  up  members  re- 
mained on  the  list  of  members.  Propaganda 
work  was  to  be  taken  up  and  pushed  vigor- 
ously all  over  the  country,  and  price  protec- 
tion was  still  in  the  formative  stage. 

With  Dr.  Kimberly  in  the  Chair,  Dr.  Stew- 
art gave  an  interesting  outline  of  the  work 
of  the  Section  on  Pharmacology,  at  the  A.  M. 
A.  convention.  Much  argument  had  been 
brought  forth  over  the  limitations  of  materia 
medica,  some  counselling  a  very  restricted 
list,  while  others  argued  in  favor  of  the 
"open  door."  This  topic,  and  that  of  patents 
and  trade  marks,  consumed  much  of  the  time 
of  the  Section,  and  the  general  tendency  was 
in  the  direction  of  a  sensible  solution  of  the 
problems. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Vanderkleed,  being 
unavoidably  absent,  their  contributions  were 
not  presented. 

Among  those  taking  part  in  the  discussions 
were  Messrs.  Stroup,  Cliffe,  Apple,  Boring 
and  Brinton. 

Ambrose  Hunsberger,  Sec'y- 

<> 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  meetings  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  for  1912-13  took  place 
Friday  evening,  October  11,  at  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  President  Wm.  B.  Day,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  is  at  the  head  of  the  parent  asso- 
ciation   showed    his    deep    interest    in    this 


Branch  in  a  communication  read  by  the  secre- 
tary in  these  kind  words :  "About  this  time 
of  year  your  Branch  holds  its  first  meeting  of 
the  winter  season.  I  extend  my  greeting  and 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  year  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch.  I  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  interest  a  larger  number  of  phar- 
macists than  ever  before  and  that  you  may 
materially  add  to  your  membership." 

Dr.  J.  A.  Koch  presented  a  deeply  interest- 
in  report  of  the  work  accomplished  and  un- 
derway of  the  American  Conference  of  Phar- 
maceutical Faculties,  which  clearly  indicates 
that  in  the  near  future  that  any  pharmacist 
who  graduates  from  a  reputable  school  of 
pharmacy  will,  owing  to  the  constantly  added 
pre-requisite  requirements  that  are  being  laid 
down,  have  surely  earned  his  degree.  The 
Conference  proposes  that  before  conferring 
the  degree  of  Gaduate  in  Pharmacy  a  student 
will  have  to  have  a  three  years  course  of 
instruction.  That  to  earn  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Pharmacy  the  recipient  must  have  re- 
ceived four  year's  instruction. 

Dr.  Louis  Emanuel  in  reporting  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Phamaceutical  Associa- 
tion held  in  Denver,  said  it  is  difficult  for  one 
to  cover  the  ground  for  reason  that  so  many 
sections  covering  different  branches  of  the 
work  are  all  held  simultaneously,  hence  no 
fellow  can  possibly  take  them  all  in,  and  con- 
sequently one  must  necessarily  elect  which 
section  will  interest  him  most  and  stay  with 
that  section  and  depend  upon  the  printed  re- 
ports for  what  the  others  may  have  done,  and 
he  would  leave  that  method  to  the  members 
present.  However  he  might  say  something 
of  interest  concerning  his  trip  to  Denver  and 
give  his  impressions  of  the  western  country. 
He  expressed  disappointment  at  not  having 
realized  the  anticipations  he  had  formed  of 
the  gold  country.  Instead  of  finding  the  pre- 
cious metal  lying  about  loose  on  the  ground 
he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  just  as 
difficult  to  get  hold  of,  and  the  formula  for 
each  fellow  securing  his  share,  the  same  as 
he  had  always  found  it  at  home. 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.  convention. at  Milwaukee 
was  reported  upon  by  B.  E.  Pritchard,  who 
touched  only  upon  those  issues  of  most  vital 
interest  to  members  of  the  Branch,  which  in- 
cluded the  progress  of  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 
propaganda  for  reform  in  the  practice  of 
prescription  writing,  the  reports  of  what  had 
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been  accomplished  during  the  year  in  Phar- 
macy laws,  national  legislation  and  fraternal 
relations  between  the  various  organized 
bodies  in  pharmaceutical  affiliation.  These 
subjects  he  brought  out  in  most  of  their  most 
instructive  details. 

Discussion  of  proposed  Pennsylvania  Phar- 
macy Legislation  was  the  most  important  and 
livest  feature  provided  in  the  program  for 
the  session  and  it  was  opened  by  B.  E.  Prit- 
chard  who  laid  before  the  members  present 
those  features  of  the  proposed  bill  which  have 
provoked  the  strongest  opposition  and  en- 
deavored to  show  the  reasons  for  their  being 
incorporated  and  to  point  out  the  beneficial 
results  that  are  sure  to  obtain  if  the  proposed 
act  becomes  a  law.  Those  who  participated 
in  the  discussion  were  Drs.  Judd,  Emanuel 
and  Koch,  President  Andrew  Campbell  and 
several  of  the  senior  students  of  the  College 
of  Pharmacy. 

Dr.  Judd  fears  that  the  medical  fraternity 
will  oppose  the  bill  because  of  that  provision 
which  aims  to  compel  a  dispensing  physician 
when  dispensing  official  preparations  to  supply 
only  such  as  conform  to  official  requirements, 
and  that  a  change  in  the  reading  may  pro- 
voke less  antagonism  from  that  source.  Dr. 
Judd  offered  as  a  motion  that  the  following 
amendment  be  made:  That  section  18,  line  21 
read  "That  drugs  purchased  for  dispensing 
and  administration  shall  conform  to  the 
standards  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  as 
fixed  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth." 
The  motion  was  supported  by  Dr.  Koch  and 
the  resolution  approved. 

Dr.  Koch  moved,  supported  by  Dr.  Eman- 
uel, that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  that  an  amendment 
be  adopted  that  will  permit  the  sale  of  heavy 
chemicals,  such  as  are  usually  sold  by  store- 
keepers, under  the  law  without  applying  for 
a  license.  This  motion  was  approved.  Dr. 
Emanuel  suggested  that  such  articles  as  are 
meant  by  the  title  "heavy  chemicals"  be  enum- 
erated in  the  act. 

Several  queries  of  a  practical  nature  found 
in  the  Question  Box  were  taken  up  and  the 
information  sought  for  by  the  querists  refer- 
red to  any  one  present  competent  to  answer. 
One  only  was  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the 
others  referred  for  research  results  to  be 
reported  at  next  meeting.  President  Camp- 
bell urged  those  present  to  bring  before  the 
Branch  any  problem  pertaining  to  pharmacy 


or  drug  store  practices  for  elucidation,  and 
that  druggists  be  requested  to  send  to  the 
secretary  any  question  upon  which  informa- 
tion may  be  useful. 

B.  E.  Pritchard,  Secretary. 

<> 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation was  held  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 14th,  with  Chairman  G.  C.  Diekman  pre- 
siding and  seventeen  persons  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceeding  meeting 
were  not  read.  The  report  of  Treasurer 
Joseph  Weinstein  was  duly  received. 

For  the  committee  on  the  progress  of  phar- 
macy Otto  Raubenheimer  gave  the  salient 
features  of  the  following  recent  contributions 
to  periodical  pharmacal  literature:  A  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  Austrian  government 
investigating  the  influence  of  cultivation  upon 
oil  of  peppermint;  a  paper  on  "The  Manu- 
facture of  Tablets  by  the  Pharmacist" 
{Pharm.  Post)  ;  a  collection  of  formulas  for 
nostrums  (^Centra lb.  d.  Pharm)  ;  "Comments 
on  the  Austrian  Pharmacopoeia"  from  the 
laboratory  of  G.  Hell  &  Company  {Pharm. 
Post)  ;  a  contribution  on  the  toxicity  of 
methyl  alcohol,  by  Haussmann  {Pharm. 
Post)  ;  a  report  of  the  first  congress  of  the 
pharmacists  of  Poland  {Pharm.  Post)  ;  a  re- 
ported new  adulterant  of  tyrolean  saffron ; 
a  review  of  twenty-five  years'  progress  in 
synthetic  medicines  in  Germany ;  a  paper 
before  the  Brussels  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
in  which  the  author  favored  the  return  of 
used  medicine  bottles  to  the  pharmacist  be- 
cause the  latter  could  sterilize  them  and  thus 
lessen  the  danger  of  their  subsequent  use; 
and  an  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  declare  illegal  the  use  of  the  name  "arti- 
ficial Carlsbad  salt"  in  Hungary. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of  the 
matter  of  the  reuse  cf  medicine  bottles.  This 
developed  into  an  interesting  talk  on  the  bac- 
teriological contamination  of  utensils  gen- 
erally. Messrs.  Diner,  Raubenheimer,  Leh- 
man, Unna,  Anderson,  Arny,  and  others  con- 
tributed to  this  discussion,  and  the  ubiquit- 
ousness  of  the  bacterium  was  variously  de- 
clared. 

Supplementary  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Rau- 
benheimer, Prof.  H.  V.  Arny  made  a  number 
of  brief    references   to   articles   recently  ap- 
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pearing  in  the  Journal  Suisse  de  Chemie  et 
Pharmacie.  One  of  these  having  to  do  with 
the  antiformin  method  of  precipitating  tuber- 
cle bacilli  in  the  examination  of  sputum,  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Weinstein,  Diner,  and 
Roemer,  all  of  whom  had  for  some  time 
been  using  modifications  of  the  method  de- 
scribed. 

Prof.  William  Mansfield  remarked  in  con- 
nection with  a  reference  to  the  microscopy  of 
honey,  made  by  Prof.  Arny,  that  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  had  issued  some  very 
interesting  pamphlets  about  honey. 

Secretary  Hugh  Craig  reported  briefly  for 
the  special  committee  on  a  plan  for  the  certi- 
fication of  pharmacies.  This  committee  held 
its  third  meeting  October  22nd,  and  will  meet 
with  the  committee  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  New  York  at  an  early  date. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Anderson  pointed  out  the 
salient  features  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  meeting 
at  Milwaukee.  He  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  indication  of  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  that  organization  to  work  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  to  the  firm 
stand  taken  against  the  unrestricted  sale  of 
narcotics.  Several  of  the  more  important 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  convention  were 
read  by  Prof.  Anderson  who  likewise  gave  a 
synopsis  of  the  work  of  the  association  in 
the  legislative,  telephone,  and  propagandic 
field. 

Secretary  Craig  related  some  of  the  im- 
pressions left  upon  him  by  the  Denver  meet- 
ing of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  The  formation  of  a 
House  of  Delegates,  the  organization  of  a 
Section  on  Pharmacopoeia  and  National 
Formulary,  and  the  inception  of  a  national 
legislative  conference,  were  to  him  the  most 
important  features  of  the  meeting.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  House  of  Delegates 
would  add  to  the  complication  already  ex- 
isting in  the  procedure  of  the  annual  meet- 
ings ;  that  the  invitation  to  delegates  would 
bring  about  a  multitude  of  resolutions  now 
unthought  of;  and  that  the  sessions  of  the 
House  would  attract  members  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  regular  Sectional  meetings. 
Mr.  Craig  recounted  several  other  interesting 
actions  of  the  meeting,  spoke  of  the  grati- 
fying financial  condition  of  the  association, 
and  pointed  out  that  the  branch  had  six  mem- 
bers in  the  new  official  farnily  of  the  parent 
organization. 

Otta  Raubenheimer  gave  a  general  review 
of  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Ap- 


plied Chemistry,  and  told  somewhat  in  de- 
tail the  proceedings  of  the  Section  on  pha- 
maceutical  chemistry.  He  pointed  out  that 
a  well-known  member  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  Prof. 
J.  P.  Remington,  had  been  chairman  of  the 
Section;  that  the  vice-chairman,  Prof.  Virgil 
Coblentz,  and  the  acting  secretary  himself, 
were  members  of  the  Branch;  and  that 
members  of  the  Branch  and  parent  organiza- 
tion constituted  the  large  majority  of  those 
contributing  papers. 

Prof.  Anderson  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  druggists  were  liable  to  be  prosecuted 
under  the  child  labor  law  because  of  ignor- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  that  statute.  He 
said  that  inspectors  were  busy  looking  for 
infractions  of  the  law ;  and  that,  not  even 
in  an  emergency,  could  a  druggist  employ 
as  a  messenger,  for  instance,  a  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  at  any  time,  or  one 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  before  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  or  after  7  o'clock  at  night.  Chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen could  be  employed  in  the  day  time  f 
they  had  the  proper  certificate  from  the 
board  of  health  and  this  was  on  file  with  the 
employer. 

The  Branch  adjourned  at  11 :10  o'clock,  to 
meet  November  11th. 

Hugh  Craig,  Secretary. 


COUNCIL  LETTER  No.  \. 

Philadelphia,    October    21,1912. 
To  the   Members  of  the  Council : 

The  following  letters  have  been  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council: 

C.  Lewis  Diehl :  "Acknowledging  your  let 
ter  of  29th  inst.,  I  wish  to  express  my  pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  honor,  which  has 
been  extended  to  me  by  the  vote  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  di- 
recting you  to  convey  to  me  its  cordial  greet- 
ings and  wishes  for  my  welfare.  I  thank 
you !" 

Edward  Kremers :  "Your  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 19th  was  duly  received  and  should 
have  been  replied  to  sooner  had  it  not  been 
for  the  large  amount  of  work  incident  to  the 
opening  of  another  academic  year.  I  desire 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Council.  I  note  what  you 
say  with  regard  to  the  storage  of  the  histor- 
cal  material  belonginfy  to  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  and 
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will  await  further  communication  from  Sec- 
retary Beal." 

Thomas  F.  Main :  "I  have  your  notification 
of  my  election  as  Honorary  President  of  the 
American  Phamaceutical  Association.  Be 
kind  enough  to  convey  to  the  members  of 
the  Council  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  mark 
of  their  esteem,  and  assure  them  of  my  great 
appreciation  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me. 
That  our  officers  and  members  may  continue 
to  work  together  for  the  advancement  of  our 
beloved  Association  into  ever  widening  fields 
of  usefulness  is  my  earnest  hope." 

Insurance  Policies. — General  Secretary  J. 
H.  Beal  has  turned  over  to  Treasurer  H. 
M.  Whelpley,  Fire  Insurance  Policy  No. 
42,240  in  the  Michigan  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance Co.,  covering  $500.00  insurance  on 
type,  books,  etc.,  expiring,  June  28,  1913. 
The  premium  is  $2.75.  Also  Fire  Insurance 
Policy  No.  1564  in  the  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  covering  $1500.00's  insurance 
on  books  and  printed  matter,  expiring  Octo- 
ber 18,  1914,  the  premium  benig  $15.00.  Also 
Fire  Insurance  Policy  No.  137  in  the  Aetna 
Insurance  Co.,  covering  $1500.00  on  books 
and  printed  matter  expiring  October  30, 
1914,  the  premium  being  $15.00. 

These  policies  have  been  placed  in  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  safe  deposit  box  at  the  Title 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

President  J.  G.  Godding  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress at  the  Denver  (1912)  meeting  (Journ. 
A.   Ph.   A.    September,   1912)    stated   that: 

"At  the  present  time  the  Department  of 
Pharmaceutical  Formulas  has  published  100 
recipes  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  Many  are  in  local 
use.  Heretofore,  when  needed  they  were  not 
to  be  found  without  much  searching  and  then 
with  varying  success  as  to  reliable  directions 
in  compounding.  It  seems  desirable  that 
these  formulas  should  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
Recipe  Book ;  the  publishing  of  such  a  book 
would  probably  add  prestige  and  revenue  to 
this  Association." 

With  reference  to  the  recommendation, 
the  Committee  on  President's  address  re- 
ported  as   follows : 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
was  adopted  by  the  General  Session  on 
August  21,  1912  and  the  question  is  now 
before  the   Council. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  Committee  on 
A.  Ph.  A.  Recipe  Book  reported  to  the 
Council  on  May  8,  1911  (A.  Ph.  A.  Bulletin 
1911,  261)   making  recommendations  on  the 


advisability  of  publication,  scope  and  char- 
acter, and  plans  and  details  of  publication; 
and  it  was  decided  that  these  formulas 
should  first  be  published  in  a  department  on 
pharmaceutical  formulas  in  the  new  journal 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  before  publication  in  book 
form.     This  has  been  done. 

What  is  the  wish  of  the  Council  with 
reference  to  publishing  the  formulas  in 
book    form  ? 

Motion  No.  1:  (Purchase  of  Pamphlet 
Cases). — Moved  by  J.  W.  England,  second- 
ed by  J.  H.  Beal,  that  the  General  Secretary 
be  authorized  to  purchase  one  hundred 
(100)  Pamphlet  Cases  for  the  preservation 
of  pamphlets  and  other  documents  now  at 
the  General  Secretary's  office.  The  appro- 
priation has  been  approved  by  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Motion  No.  2;  (Election  of  Members). 
— You  are  requested  to  vote  on  the  follow- 
ing   applications    for    membership : 

"The  recommendation  that  the  Association 
undertake  the  publication  of  the  Book  of 
Recipes,  of  a  popular  character,  covering  a 
wide  range,  is  approved,  and  the  Council  is 
recommended  by  the  Committee  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  carry  this  recommendation 
into  effect,  due  care  being  exercised  in  the 
compliation  of  the  recipes  so  that  they  may 
prove  uniformly  reliable." 

No.  1.  James  Martin  Barclay,  Sgt.  U.  S. 
Army,  Hosp.  Corps,  Camp  Downes,  Manila, 
P.  I.,  rec.  by  W.  B.  Day  and  C.  C.  Young. 

No.  2.  Elden  Barker  Davis,  Ebensburg, 
Pa.,  rec.  by  Fred  J.  Blumenschen  and  A.  F. 
Judd. 

No.  3.  M.  E.  Jaffa,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Food  and  Drugs,  State  Board  of  Health, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  rec. 
by  J.  H.  Beal  and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  4.  Angelus  Andrew  Battista,  Sussex 
St.,  Tenino,  Wash.,  rec.  by  J.  H.  Beal  and 
J.  W.  England. 

No.  5.  Edward  H.  Jenkins,  Drawer  1,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  rec.  by  J.  H.  Beal  and  J.  W. 
England. 

No.  6.  Harry  Cook,  Sgt.  Hosp.  Corps,  Mil- 
itary Hospital,  Augur  Barracks,  Jolo,  P.  I., 
rec.  by  Arthur  Neville  and  Carl  T.  Benche. 

No.  7.  Francis  Joseph  Stuart,  3964  Wyom- 
ing St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  rec.  by  Delta  E. 
Combs  and  J.  W.  Mackelden. 

No.  8.  Harley  Dale  Starkey,  Scio,  Ohio, 
rec.  by  J.  H.  Beal  and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  9.  Andrew  H.  Beardsley,  117  W. 
Franklin  St..  Elkhart,  Ind.,  rec,  by  J.  H.  Beal 
and  J.  W.  England. 

No.  10.  Romaine  Pierson,  108  Fulton  St., 
New  Yok,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  Otto  Raubenheimer 
and  J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  11.     George  Frederick  Freymark,  513 
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Merchant  St.,  Ambridge,  Pa.,  rec.  by  J.  A. 
Koch  and  Fred  J.  Blunienschein. 

No.  12.  Curt  Louis  Dauber,  Mascoutah, 
111.,  rec.  by  H.  M.  Whclplcy  and  J.  W.  Mack- 
elden. 

No.  13.  James  William  Morrison,  310  W. 
Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III.,  rec.  by  Wm. 
B.  Day  and  E.  N.  Gathcrcoal. 

No.  14.  Edwin  John  Backus,  Ph.  G.,  2403 
W.  North  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.,  rec.  by  F.  W. 
Meissner  and  J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  15.  Ernest  C.  Finch,  Waverly,  Tenn., 
rec.  by  J.  O.  Burge  and  Wm.  R.  White. 

No.  16.  Michael  Henry  Corrigan,  1654 
Westminster  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  rec.  by 
William   O.   Blanding  and  James   O'Hare. 

No.  17.  Nicholas  F.  Reiner,  1  Westminster 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  rec.  by  William  O. 
Blanding  and  James  O'Hare. 

<> 

A.  Ph.  a.  Council  Members 
1912-13. 

Alpers,  William  C,  495  Columbus  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Apple,  Franklin  M.,  31st  and  Berks  St., 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Asher,  Philip,  1606  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,   La. 

Beal,  James  H.,  Scio,  Ohio. 

Burge,  John  O.,  303  8th  Ave.,  S.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Qark,  Albert  H.,  74  E.  12th  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Day,  William  B.,  74  E.  12th  St.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Diehl,  C.  Lewis,  932  Cherokee  Road, 
Louisville,    Ky. 

Eberle,  Eugene  G.,  1804  Jackson  St., 
Dallas,    Tex. 

Eldred,  F.  R.,  3323  Kenwood  Ave.,  In- 
dianapolis,   Ind. 

England,  Joseph  W.,  415  N.  33rd  St., 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Floyd,  Henry  B.,  1840  U  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Ford,  Chas.  M.,  1236  Ogden  St.,  Denver, 
Col. 

Godding,  J.  G.,  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Bos- 
ton,  Mass. 

Godbold,  Fabius  C,  2734  Prytania  St., 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Good,  James  M.,  2601  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Hopp,  Lewis  C,  1104  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land,  Ohio. 

Ilhardt,    William    K.,   4836    Dclmar    Blvd., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Koch,  J.  A.,  College  of  Pharmacy,   Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa. 

LaPierre,  E.  II.,  96  River  St.,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass. 

Lascoff,  J.   Leon,  Lexington  &  83rd   Sts., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Main,   Thos.   F.,    166    Chambers    St.,    New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Martin,  John  A.,  930  15th  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
Mayo,  Caswell  A.,  66  W.  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

McElhenie,    Thos.    D.,    259    Ryerson    St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Packard,    C.    Herbert,    7    Central    Square, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Payne,   George  F.,  50  Armstrong  St.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Pease,  Autumn  V.,  408   Fourth   St.,   Fair- 
bury,  Neb. 

Remington,  J.  P.,  1832  Pine  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Rusby,  H.  H.,  776  De  Graw  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Sayre,    Lucius    E.,    University   of    Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

Teeters,  Wilber  J.,  Iowa  College  of  Phar- 
macy, Iowa  City,  la. 

Thomas,  John  B.,  Baltimore  &  Light  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Whelpley,    Henry   M.,   2342   Albion    Place, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

White,  William  R.,  314  Hancock  St.,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Wulling,    F.   J.,   University   of   Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Very  truly  yours. 


J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 


415   N.   33rd    St. 
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All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  responsible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
be  given,  thus : 

Henry  Milton, 
From  2342  Albion  Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 

FONTEYNE,   G.    J., 

From  Corregidor,   P.   I. 

To  Ft.  Wint,  P.  I. 
Reiter,  H.  L., 

From  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

To  Camp  Ward  Cheney,  Cavite,  P.  I. 
Hicks,  J.  E.  F., 

From  Atlanta,  Ga. 

To  Care  Hicks  &  Hawley  Druggist,  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C. 
Keenan,  T.  J., 

From  66  W.  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 

To  751  E.  19th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Alacan,  J.  P., 

From  Havana,  Cuba. 

To  4528  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Duignan,  Tno., 

From  Ft.  Duchesne,  Utah. 

To  Residence  unknown. 
Eisele,  Geo., 

From  Chicago,  111. 

To  Cortland  Apartments,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Taylor,  W.  T., 

From  400  Maine  St.,  Quincy,  111. 
To  500  S.  8th  St. 


Neville,  A. 
From  Ft.  Mackenze,  Wvo. 
To   Military  Hosp.  Augar   Barracks,  Jolo,. 
P.  I. 

Miller,  F.  A., 

From  19.39  Ashland  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
To  534  E.  29th  St. 

Bruder,  O.  E., 
From  1021  Wolfram  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
To  2838  Sheffield  Ave. 

Bru.mdage,  a.  H., 

From  451  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  \.  Y. 
To  375  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Gerald,  H.  F., 
From  Haverhill,  Mass. 
To  Creighton  Univ.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

.SCHLOTTEREECK,  J.    O., 

From  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

To  266  Westminster  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Starrh,  Thos.  M., 
From  Shoshone,  Idaho. 
To  Boise,  Idaho. 

Taylor,  F.  O., 

From  659  2nd  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

To  5^  W.  Alexanderine,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wunderlich,  E. 

From  1415  Dryadcs,  New  Orleans,  La. 
To  1532  Dryades  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Baer,  Edw.  a.. 
From  Bakersfield,  Cal. 
To  1405  Call  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Ford,  Robert  E.. 
From  Chicago,  111. 
To  Residence  unknown. 

Gerstenzang,  a.. 
From  Angel  Island,  Cal. 
To  Residence  unknown. 

Karlson,  I.  N., 

From  Margosatubig,  P.  I. 
To  Residence  unknown. 

Newcomb,  E.  L., 
From    527    5th    Ave.,    S.    E.,    Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
To  719  6th  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


EXPENSIVE   ADVERTISING. 

The  most  costly  advertising  that  you  can  use  is  advertising  that  misrepre- 
sents your  goods.  When  you  make  a  false  statement  in  an  advertisement 
you  make  it  where  the  largest  possible  number  of  people  will  be  examining  it 
for  flaws.  The  more  readers  there  are  of  the  ad  that  tells  what  is  not  true, 
the  more  there  will  be  who  will  put  you  down  as  a  fraud  and  hold  you  up  as  a 
fakir.  Somebody  said  once,  "It  is  better  not  to  know  so  much  than  to  know  so 
much  that  is  not  so."  Well,  it  is  also  better  not  to  tell  so  much  than  to  tell 
anything  that  is  not  true. — The  Spatula. 
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The  Miilford  Biological  Laboratories 


All  }.Iulford  Antitoxins,  Serums,  Bacterins,  Vaccines,  Tubcrcu.ins,  etc. 
are  prepared  under  the  personal  direction  of  experts.  Our  Laboratories  at 
Glenolden,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A.,  are  operated  under  Government  license  and  inspec- 
tion. Rigid  standardization,  with  bacteriologic  and  physiologic  tests  insure 
uniform  reliabihty. 

Metal  Plunger 
Finger-rests 


Every  dose  of  Antitoxin,  Curative  Serums  and  Bacterins  is  furnished 
in  a  perfected  aseptic  glass  syringe,  with  flexible  needle  joint,  positive 
working  piston,  finger-rests — ready  for  instant  use. 

The  Ideal  Antitoxin  and  Bacterin  Container 


Diphtheria  Antitoxin — Concentrated 

Pumished  in  aseptic  gla«s  syringres,  containing 
1000.  2000,  3000,  4000,  5000,  7500  and 
10,000  units. 

Tetanus  Antitoxin 

Pnmished  in  aseptic  plass  syringes,  containing 
1500,  3000  and  5000  units. 

Anti- Dysenteric  Serum 

For  Summer  Diarrhea  and  Dysentery. 
In  aseptic  glass  syringes,  containing  1 0  c.c. 


Anti-Meningitis  Serum 

(Anti-Meningococcic  Serum) 
In  packages  containing  2  aseptic  glass  syringes  of 
15C.C  each,  including  special  needle  for  intra>- 
spinal  injection. 

Anti-Pneumococcic  Serum 

In  packages  containing  2  aseptic  glass  syringes  of 
10  c.c  each. 

Anti-Streptococcic  Serum 

In  aseptic  glass  syringes  of  10  cc.  each,  and  in  20 
c.c.  packages  ( 2  aseptic  glass  syringes  of 
1  0  cc. ) 


New  York 
Chicago 


!!•  K,  Mulf ord  Company,  Philadelplua 


St.  Louis 
Atlanta 


New  Orleans 
Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 
San  Francisco 


Seattle 
Toronto 
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PHILADELPHIA    COLLEGE   OF   PHARMACY 

FOUNDED     1821 

Offers  a  complete  course  in  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 
Also  instruction  in  special  branches  and  Post  Graduate  work. 
For  full  information  regarding  entrance  requirements,  tuition,  etc.,  address 
J.  S.  BEETEM,  Registrar,  145    N.  10th    St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


When  your  customert   a>k   for 
Cemeat  they  want 

MAJOR'S 
CEMENT 


It  mends  everything  and 
sticks  to  everything  but 
the  druggist's  shelves. 
Sells  too  fast  to  stick  there. 

Send  for  adrertlsing  matter 
and  free  offer 

Major  Manufacturing 
Company 

461  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION.— Drug  stores 
(snaps)  for  sale  and  trade  in  48  states. 
Drug  stores  handled.  Drug  jobs  in  48 
states.  Physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians, 
nurses  furnished  and  located.  Established 
1904.  Strictly  reliable.  Gilt  edge  refer- 
ences. Let  me  know  your  wants.  F.  V. 
KNIEST,  R.  P.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

United    States    Pharmacopoeia 

EIGHTH  REVISION 


Cloth  $2.50 


Sheep  $3.00 


Any  Book  Dealer  or  Wholesale  Druggist 


The  Easiest  Way 

AND  ALSO  THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  WAY  TO  MAKE 
SOLUTION  CITRATE  OF   MAGNESIA  U.  S.  P.  IS  TO  MIX 

Milk  of  Magnesia  S  &  D     -     -     -    3J/^  fl.  oz. 

Citric  Acid 1  oz.  and  72  gr.  av. 

Syrup  Citric  Acid 2fl.  oz, 

C.  T.  Potassium  bicarb,  40  gr.  S  &  D  1     -     tablet 
Distilled  water q.  s.  to  12  fl.  oz. 

Dissolve  the  Citric  Acid  in  6  fl.  oz.  of  distilled  water,  and  the  Milk  of 
Magnesia,  shake  until  dissolved,  add  the  Syrup  Citric  Acid,  filter  if  necessary, 
add  the  tablet  of  Potass,  bicarb,  and  stopper  quickly. 

OUR  MILK  OF  MAGNESIA  carries  more  of  the  hydroxide 
than  any  other  made  and  separates  least  and  last.  Com- 
pare our  product  and  prices  with  all  others  and  you  will 
surely  specify  S  &  D  on  your  next  order. 

SHARP  &  DOHME,  Baltimore 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis  Atlanta  New  Orleans  Philadelphia 
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The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Profession  to  their  new  series  of 

Peroxygen  Products,  or  Active  Oxygen  Prfeparations 

VIZ: 

SODIUM  PERBORATE,  a  powder  which,  dissolved  in  water,  furnishes  Instantaneously 
Hydrogen  Peroxide  Solution  of  alkaline  reaction,  a  non-irritant  to  macoas  mem- 
brane, even  If  applied  In  powder  form.  The  powder  Is  eight  times  as  strong  as 
ordinary   H^O,. 

ZINC  PEROXIDE,  odorless  fine  powder,  antiseptic,  bactericide,  used  In  surgery,  derma- 
tology, etc. 

MAGNESIUM  PEROXIDE,  for  Internal  use,  non-toxic  tasteless  powder,  It  replaces  bis- 
muth  salts  In   Intestinal   disinfection. 

CAI.CIUM  PEROXIDE,  antacid  and  germicide. 

STRONTIUM  PEROXIDE,  a  dermatologlcal  agent. 


PERO'^IDE  ZINC  SOAP,  U.  S.  Patent  787776,  "Life  to  the  Skin,"  contains  actu- 
ally 10%  Zn  O,,  the  only  real  Peroxide  Soap,  complying  with  requirements  of 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.     An  Ideal  Skin  and  Toilet  Soap. 


All  the  above  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical   Association. 


ORDERS  FHiIiED  BT  THE  WHOI^ESAXE  DRUQ  TRADE. 


] 


To  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 


Do  you  know  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  importing  "DUTY-FREE" 
glassware,  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  colleges  and  universities — send- 
ing our  own  representative  abroad  each  year  to  make  our  selections? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  German  glassware  Is  immensely  superior  to 
the  American  product,  and  costs  much  less? 

Do  you  realize  how  little  trouble  it  is  to  import  your  goods?  No 
more  than  to  order  from  a  local  dealer. 

Tell  us  what  you  want — select  from  any  catalogue — and  we  will  quote 
figures  that  will  surprise  you. 


THE  KAUFFMAN-LATTIMER  GO 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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yfett^J3Jork  C^uitiitie  an6  thxakal  ^ork  i^.,  ^'^:^y- 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

The  Fifty-third  session  begins  September  17,  1912. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in   Pharmacy  and  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  are  offered. 

For  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  B.  DAY,  Actuary 

Michigan  Boulevard  and  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PITTSBURGH   COLLEGE   OF  PHARMACY 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY         UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Offers  a  two  years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy. 
Three  years  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 

For  catalogue  address  Dr.  J.  A.  Koch,  Dean,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Department  Of  Pharmacy — Universih  Of  Maryland 

(MARYLAND  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  1841-1904) 

Lombard  and  Greene   Sts.,    Baltimore     Md. 

Complete  Course  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Instruction,  covering  two  sessions  of  thirty-two 
weeks  each.      Catalogue  giving  full  information  mailed  on  application  to  the  Dean. 
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HORLICK  IS  THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  MALTED  MILK 


As    a    result    of    years    of     continuous    advertising 
HORLICK  popularized  it  and  created  the   demand 


Attractive    Fountain    Advertising    Hot   or    Cold    Drinks    on    request 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 

^^  p!S5*\  /^^  <s^*\  /^[^  /^5H5^  /^F^\  /^!l?^  /^^>.x  /^Hf^\  /^^D^  /■^z 


MASSACHUSETTS  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 


CORNER  OF  ST.  BOTOLPH  AND  GARRISON  STREETS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  year  begins  the  last  week  in  September  and  ends  the  third  in  May, 

Offers  courses  of  instruction  covering  two  and  three  years,  and  con- 
fers the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Pharmacy  (Pharm,  D.)  and  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  (Ph.  C). 

A  general  education  equivalent  to  the  completion  of  one  year  in  a  high 
school,  as  shown  by  certificate  or  examination,  is  required  for  entrance. 

Open  to  both  sexes.  All  courses  have  compulsory  laboratory  work 
connected. 

The  demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  is  in  excess  of  the  supply 


SCHOLARSHIPS.  The  Massachusetts 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  the 
Eastern  Drug  Co.,  the  Brewer  &  Co.,  the 
Robert  W.  Greenleaf  and  the  Julian  W. 
Baird  Scholarships  are  open  to  students 
of  the  school. 


EMPLOYMENT.  On  application  from 
prospective  students  the  Dean  will  be 
pleased  to  assist  in  securing  situations 
in  drug  stores,  where  the  students  will 
be  allowed  the  necessary  time  to  attend 
one  or  more  courses. 


For  further  information  and  catalogue,  write  to 

THEODORE  J.  BRADLEY,  B.  S.,  Ph.  G.,  Dean 


ARTIFICIAL  COAL. 

Dr.  Berg-ius,  of  Hanover,  in  a  paper  describins:  his  experiments  on  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  coal,  says  that  he  heated  cellulose,  or  peat,  with  water,  to  a 
temperature  of  340"  C.  and  at  a  pressure  of  over  100  atmospheres,  in  a  specially 
constructed  apparatus,  and  found  that  both  these  substances  were  transformed 
into  a  product  physically  and  chemically  identical  to  coal.    At  a  temperature  of 

310"'  C.  the  process  took  sixty  hours,  and  at  340°  C.  the  transformation  took  place 
in  eight  hours.  The  speed  of  the  reaction,  says  the  Chemical  Trade  Journal,  is 
doubled  with  every  additional  10"  C.  of  temperature.  Dr.  Bergius  estimates  on 
this  basis  that  the  time  necessary  for  the  formation  of  natural  coal,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth's  crust,  is  8,000,000  years,  figures  which  are  approximately 
the  same  as  those  given  by  geology. — Pharm.  Jour,  and  Pharmacist. 
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OFFICIAL   ROSTER   FOR    1912-1913.* 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

President — William    B.    Day Michigan    Boulevard   and   Twelfth    Street,    Chicago,    111. 

Honorary  President — Tiios.   F.  Main 166  Chambers   Street,   New  York,  N.   Y. 

First    Vice  President — Chas.   M.   Ford 1236    Ogden   Street,   Denver,    Colo. 

Second  Vice  President — Caswell  A.  Mayo 66  West  Broadway,   New   York,  N.   Y. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  Herbert  Packard 7  Central  Square,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Whelpley 2342   Albion   Place,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

General  Secretary   and  Editor    of   the   Journal — James    H.    Beal^ Scio,    Ohio 

Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy^C.  Lewis  Diehi 932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Local    Secretary — ^John    O.    Burce Nashville,    Tenn. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL   FOR   1912-1913. 

Chairman — Eugene  G.   Eberle 1804   Jackson   Street,   Dallas,   Tex. 

Vice  Chairman — F.   C.    Godbold 3613   Chestnut   Street,   New   Orleans,    La. 

Secretary — Joseph   W.   England 415   North  Thirty-third  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL   FOR  1912-1913. 

(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

J.    H.    Beal,    Scio,    Ohio Term  expires  1913 

J.    P.    Remington,    Philadelphia,    Pa Term  expires  1913 

H.   H.   Rusby,   Newark,    N.   J Term  expires  1913 

E.    G.    Eberle,    Dallas,   Tex Term  expires  1914 

George  F.    Payne,   Atlanta,   Ga Term  expires  1914 

James    M.    Good,    St.    Louis,    Mo Term  expires  1914 

William   C.   Alpers,   New   York,   N.    Y Term  expires  1915 

Fabius  C.   Godbold,   New  Orleans,   La Term  expires  1915 

Lucius    E.    Sayre,    Lawrence,    Kans Terra  expires  1915 

(Elected   by    Local    Branches.) 

Lewis   C.    Hopp,   Northern    Ohio   Branch,    Cleveland,    Ohio Term  expires  1912 

E.  H.   LaPierre,   New   England   Branch,   Cambridge,   Mass Term  expires  1912 

John    B.    Thomas,    Baltimore    Branch,    Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

F.  J.    WULLING,    Northwestern    Branch,    Minneapolis Term   expires   1912 

Wm.  .R.   White,   Nashville,   Branch,   Nashville,   Tenn Term  expires  1912 

J.   A.   Koch,   Pittsburg  Branch,    Pittsburg,   Pa Term  expires  1914 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orleans,   Branch,   New  Orleans,  La Term  expires  1914 

John    A.    Martin,    Denver    Branch,    Denver,    Colo Term  expires  1914 

Henry   B.   Floyd,   City   of  Washington   Branch,   Washington,    D.    C Term  expires  1914 

Thomas  D.   McElhenie,   New  York  Branch,  New  York,  N.   Y Term  expires  1915 

Albert  H.   Clark,   Chicago   Branch,    Chicago.    Ill Term  expires  1915 

William   K.   Ilhardt,   St.   Louis  Branch,   St.   Louis,   Mo Term  expires  1915 

Franklin   M.   Apple,    Philadelphia  Branch,    Philadelphia,    Pa Term  expires  1915 

(Members   of   the    Council    Ex-Officio.) 

The   President,   Vice   Presidents,    General    Secretary,   Treasurer,    Reporter   on   the    Progress    of    Pharmacy, 
Secretary  of  the  Council,  Local  Secretary,  Historian,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sections. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SECTIONS. 

(Elected   by   tl'.e    Several    Sections.) 

SECTION    ON   SCIENTIFIC   PAPERS. 

Chairman — Frank    R.    Eldred 3323    Kenwood    Avenue,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

First    Vice  Chairman — John   M.   Francis 240    Seyburn   Avenue,    Detroit,   Mich. 

Second   Vice  Chairman — Wilbur   L.    Scoville 81   Melbourne   Avenue,    Detroit,   Mich. 

Secretary — Freeman    P.    Stroup 145   North   Tenth    Street,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

SECTION  ON  PHARMACOPCEIAS  AND  FORMULARIES. 

Chairman — L.    D.    Havenhit.l l.')39   Vermont    Street,    Lawrence,    Kans. 

Secretary — E.   Fullerton    Cook 145    North   Tenth   Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 


*  Report  corrections  to  the  General   Secretary. 
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section  on  education  and  legislation. 

Chairman— WlLBER  J.   Teeters Iowa   College   of    Pharmacy.    Iowa   City,    la. 

Secritary— Frank   H     Freericks 1215-1216    Mercantile   Library   Building,   Cincinnati,   Ohio 

.  ,  Louis  tMANUEL Second  Avenue  and  Grant  Street,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Associates— (Zada  M     Cooper 124    Bloomington    Street,   Iowa   City,    la. 

(.Hugh  Craig lOO   William    Street,   New   York,   N.    Y. 

SECTION  ON   PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AND   DISPENSINa 

Chairman — J.  Leon  Lascoff     Lexington  and  Eighty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary— FERDiNAi^D   W.    Nitardy 1418   Cherokee    Street,    Denver,    Colo. 

Associate— Cornelius   Osseward Cobb    Building,   Fourth  and   University    Streets,    Seattle,   Wash. 

SECTION  ON  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

Chairman— Avrv Ma   V.    Pease 408   Fourth   Street,    Fairbury,    Neb. 

Secretary— WiLLJAti    R    White 311   Grace   Avenue,   Nashville,   Tenn. 

(Herman  C.  Shuptrine 229  Congress  Street,  West,   Savannah,   Ga. 

Associates — -{  G.   C.   Kendall 4   South  Twenty-second  Avenue,   Meridian,   Miss. 

LW.    A.    McCuTCHEN Luther,    Okla. 

SECTION   ON    HISTORICAL    INTERESTS. 

Chairman — John    G.   Godding 273    Dartmouth    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Secretary — Frederick   T.    Gordon 2113   West   Norris   Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Historian — Caswell  A.   Mayo 62-68   West   Broadway,   New   York,   N.    Y. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  LOCAL  BRANCHES,  1912-1913. 

(The  General  Secretary  should  have  prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  changes.) 

CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

President— J.   H.  Wells.  Second   Vice  President — William   Gray. 

First  Vice  President — S.  K.  Sass.  Third  Vice  President— Mrs.  M.  M.  Gray. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.   B.   Day. 

Committee   Chairmen. 

Practical  Pharmacy — J.  A.   Becker.  Publicity — Otto  Bruder. 

Medical  Relations — Bernard  Fantus.  Legislation — J.  P.  Crowley. 

Council  Representative — A.   H.    Clark. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRANCH. 

President — L.  C.  Hopp.  Vice  President — W.  T.  Han  key. 

Secretary-Treasurer — T.    Bernard    Tanner. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

President — F.  E.   Stewart.  Treasurer — William   McIntyre. 

First  Vice  President — Samuel  C.  Henry.  Secretary — Ambrose  Hunsberger. 

Second  Vice  President — E.  Fullerton  Cook.  Council  Representative — Franklin   M.   Apple. 

Committee   Chairmen. 

Practical  Pharmacy — Paul  L.  McConomy.  Professional  Relations — Frank  E.  Morgan. 

Membership — Otto   Kraus. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

(Scientific    Section.) 
President — C.  H.   Kimberly.  Secretary— ¥.  P.  Stroup. 

PITTSBURG   BRANCH. 

President — Andrew  Campbell.  Third   Vice  President — Leonard  K.   Darbakf.r. 

First   Vice  President — Louis   Saalbach.  Secretary — B.  E.  Pritchard. 

Second   Vice  President — Peter  G.  Walter.  Treasurer — P.   Henry  Utech. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — Charles  E.  Willetts.  Medical  Relations — George  W.   Kutscher. 

Practice — Frederick  J.  Blumenschein.  Education  and  Legislation — James  H.   Beal. 
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CITY   OF   WASHINGTON    BRANCH. 

President — Lewis  Flemer.  Second   Vice  President — Henry  E.  Kalusowski. 

First    Vice   President — Lyman    F.    Kebler.  Secretary  and  Council  Member — Henry  B.  Floyd. 

Treasurer — Wymond    H.    Bradbury. 

Committee  Chairmen. 

Membership — Herbert   C.   Easterday.  Medical  Relations — Frank  C.  Henry. 

Legislation — Willard  S.  Richardson.  Scientific  Communications — Rodney   H.   True. 

Publicity — Martin    I.    Wilbert. 

NEW   ENGLAND   BRANCH. 

President — Charles  F.   Nixon.  Vice  President — Albert  W.   Meserve. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.    Albro    Xewton. 

Cotnmittee   Chairmen. 
Professional  Relations — Frank  F.  Ernst.  Membership — William  H.   Glover. 

BALTIMORE   BRANCH. 

President — E.   F.   Kelly.  Vice  President — W.   M.   Fouch. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.   W.   Hodson. 

Committee   Chairmen. 

Membership — H.   A.   B.   Dunning.  Science  and  Practice — H.   P.   Hynson. 

Professional  Relations — J.  F.  Hancock.  Education  and  Legislation — ^J.   E.  Hancock. 


DENVER  BRANCH. 

Second   V 
First  Vice  President — L.  B.   Bridaham.  Secretary-Treasurer — F.  W.  Nitardy. 


President — John  Best.  Second   Vice  President — C.  H.   Skinner. 

Pr 


NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

President — George   C.    Diekman.  Vice  President — C.  D.  Bigelow. 

Treasurer — Joseph  Weinstein.  ,  Secretary — Hugh  Craig. 

Committee  Chairmen. 

Progress  of  Pharmacy — Otto  Raubenheimer.  Professional  Relations — ^T.  Leon  '. 

Education  and  Legislation — Thos.   P.  Cook.  Membership — Caswell  A.  Mayo. 


NASHVILLE   BRANCH. 

President — J.  O.   Burge.  Second  Vice  President — D.  J.  Kuhn. 

First   Vice  President — E.   A.    Ruddiman.  Treasurer — C.  C.    Youno. 

Secretary — William  R.   White. 

Committee   Chairmen. 

Membersliiy  — C.   C.   Young.  Legislation — Ira  B.  Clark. 

Trade  Interests — M.   E.  IIutton.  National  Formulary — R.   L.   Eves. 

NORTHWESTERN   BRANCH. 

President — Stewart   Gamble.  Secretary-Treasurer — Edwin    L.    Newcomb. 

ST.   LOUIS   BRANCH. 

President — Wm.    K.   Ilhardt.  Second  Vice  President — Arthur  C.  Schuelte,  Jr. 

First   Vice  President — J.   A.   Wilkerson.  Secretary — Wm.  H.  Lamont. 

Treasurer — Carl  T.   Buehler. 

Advisory  Board — N.   Emery  Williams,  Delta  E.  Combs,  Louis  Lieberstein. 


GENERAL  COMMITTEES, 

(Appointed  by  the   President.)  

COMMITTEE  ON   U.  S.  P. 

H.    A.    B.    Dunning Term  expires  1912  L.   F.   Kebler Term  expires  1918 

Charles    E.    Caspari Term  expires  1913  Harvey    A.    Sell Term  expires  1919 

A.     B.     Lyons Term  expires  1914  E.    Fult.erton    Cook Term  expires  1920 

William      Mittelbach Term  expires  1915  E.    TL    LaPierke Term  expires  1921 

Reid     Hunt Term  expires   1916  L.    D.    Havenhill,    Chm Term  expires  1922 
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board  of  canvassers. 

H.   V.   Arnv Ww    York  (iiuK.,!;    C.    Diekman New   York 

Otto    Raubenheimer New    York 

COMMITTEE  ON   UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 

(Elected  by   the   Council.) 

Otto  Raubenheimer,   1341   Fulton   Street,    Brooklyn Term  expires  1913 

George   D.    Rosengarten,   P.    O.    Box   1G25,    Philadelphia !.!!!!!.!!!!  !Term  expires  1913 

Charles  E.   Vanderkleed,   200   First  Avenue,  Collingswood,   N.   J Term  expires  1913 

M.  I.  WiLBERT,  728  Twentieth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C .!!Term  expires  1913 

George  M.  Beringer   (Chairman),  501  Federal   Street,   Camden,   N.  J Term  expires  1914 

H.  H.  RusBY,  776  DeGraw  Avenue,  Newark,  N.   T Term  expires  1914 

F.   R.  Eldred,   3323   Kenwood   Avenue,   Indianapolis Term  expires  1914 

John   M.    Francis,   240    Seyburn    Avenue,    Detroit ,  ]Term  expires  1914 

J.  A.   Koch,   Bluff  and   Pride  Streets,   Pittsburgh [  JTerm  expires  1915 

Thomas  P.   Cook,   114   William   Street,   New  York Term  expires  1915 

L.    D.    Haveniiill,    Lawrence,    Kan Term  expires  1915 

E.   L.   Newcomb,   527   Fifth   Avenue,   S.    E.,   Minneapolis Term  expires  1915 

Henry    Kraemer,    424    South    I'^ourth    Street,    Philadelphia Term  expires  1916 

Eustace  H.   Gane,   91   Fulton   Street,   New   York Term  expires  1916 

B.  L.  Murray,  Care  Merck  &   Co.,  New  York Term  expires  1916 

W.   A.    Puckner,   535   Dearborn   Avenue,    Chicago Term  expires  1916 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Otto  F.  Claus,  Chairman,  St.  Louis.  F.  W.  Sultan,  St.  Louis. 

Solomon  Boehm,  St.  Louis. 


COMMITTEE  ON    INVESTED   AND  TRUST    FUNDS, 

James  H.  Beal,  Chairman.  Thos.   P.   Cook. 

E.  G.  Eberle.  H.  M.  Whelpley,  Ex-officio. 


COMMITTEE   ON    FINANCE. 

J.  A.  Koch,  Chairman.  Ottq  F.  Claus. 

E.  H.  LaPierre. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

J.   W.    England,   Chairman;   G.    M.    Berincer,    F.    W.   Meissner,   Jr.,    F.    J.    Wulling,   J.    L.    Lembercer; 
The  Editor,  Associate  Editors  and  Treasurer,  Ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON   CENTENNIAL  FUND. 

John  G.   Godding,  Chairman.  James  II.  Real. 

J.  A.  Koch. 

REPORT  ON  THE   PROGRESS  OF   PHARMACY. 
Reporter — C.    Lewis   Diehl 932    Cherokee    Road,    Louisville,    Ky. 

Collaborators — 

Harry  V.  Arny 115  West  Sixty-eighth  Street,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

LiNwooD  A.    Brown Kentucky   Experimental   Station,   Lexington,    Ky. 

Frederick  T.   Gordon 2113   West  Norris  Street,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Ernest  C.   Marshall 9   Vancouver   Street,   Fenway,   Boston,   Mass. 

Otto   Raubenheimer 1341    Fulton    Street,    Chicago,   111. 

Martin  I.  Wilbert Twentv-fifth  and  E  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C 


COMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION. 

W.  Bodemann,  Chairman.  Chas.  B.  Whilden. 

W.  C.  Alpers.  F.  C.  Godbold. 

H.  M.  Whelpley.  W.  S.  Elkins,  Jr. 

Chas.  G.  Merrell.  C.   M.   Ford. 

J.  O.  BuRGE.  C.  Herbert  Packard. 

Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.  L.  C.  Hopp. 
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COMMITTEE   ON    THE    NATIONAL    FORMULARY. 

(Elected    by    the    Council.) 

C.    Lewis    Diehl,    Chairman Louisville,    Ky.  H.    A.    B    Dunning Baltimore,    Md. 

Clyde    M.    Snow Chicago,    111.  Samuel  L.   Hilton Washington,  D.   C. 

A.    B.    Stevens Ann   Arbor,   Mich.  Chas.    H.    La    Wall Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Otto    Raubenheimer Brooklyn,    N.    Y.  Geo.    M.    Berincer Camden,    N.    J. 

Leonaei-    A.     Seltzer Detroit,     Mich.  M.    I.    Wilbert Washington,    D.    C. 

Harry   V.    Arny New   York  W.    L.    Scoville Detroit,    Mich. 

E.    Fullerton    Cook Philadelphia,    Pa.  William    A.    Hall Detroit,    Mich. 

Adam    Wirth New    Orleans,    La. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS. 

(Appointed    by    the    President.) 

E.   G.   Eberle,   1804  Jackson  Street,   Dallas,  Tex Term  expires  1913 

Harry  B.   Mason,   P.   O.   Box  484,   Detroit Term  expires  1914 

George  M.  Berincer,  501  Federal  Street,   Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1915 

William    B.    Day,   Michigan   Boulevard   and  Twelfth   Street,   Chicago Term  expires  1916 

Willis    B.    Gregory,    530    Main    Street,    Buffalo Term  expires  1917 

Henry   L.  Taylor,   2   Woodlawn  Avenue,   Albany,   N.   Y Term  expires  1918 

Charles    Caspari,   Jr.,   6    East   Franklin   Street,    Baltimore Term  expires  1919 

TIME   AND   PLACE   OF    NEXT    MEETING. 

L.   A.   Seltzer,   Chairman Detroit        F.     M.    Apple Philadelphia 

W.    H.    Brown Chicago        G.    B.    Kaufman Columbus,    Ohio 

Thos.    F.    Main New    York,    N.    Y. 


NATIONAL    LEGISLATION. 

John  C.   Wallace,   Chairman New  Castle,   Pa.        F.   A.    Hubbard Boston,   Mass. 

W.    S.     Richardson Washington        S.    L.    Hilton Washington,    D.    C. 

J.    H.    Beal Scio,    Ohio 

STATUS    OF   PHARMACISTS    IN    THE    GOVENMENT    SERVICE. 

W.    S.    Richardson,    C/»airman .. Washington,    D.    C.        S.    L.    Hilton Washington,    D.    C. 

W.    C.    Shuptrine Savannah,    Ga.        W.    R.    White Nashville,    Tenn. 

Geo.   F.   Pay.ne Atlanta,   Ga. 


WILLIAM   PROCTER  MEMORIAL   FUND. 

J.    F.    Hancock,    Chairman Baltimore  F.    C.    Ryan Detroit 

Charles    Caspari,    Jr Baltimore  Thomas    F.    Main New    York 

A.  R.    L.    Dohme Baltimore  Parker    C.    Cook Baltimore 

B.  F.    Fairchild New    York  J.     K     Lilly Indianapolis 
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Caswell    A.    Mayo New    York  H.    S.    Wellcome London,    Eng. 

E.  G.     Eberle Dallas  George    Merrell Cincinnati 

J.    L.    Le.^gfeld San    Francisco  Jose   P.   Alacan Havana,    Cuba 

C.    M.    Ford Denver  E.     L.     Patch Boston 

Clement     B.     Lowe Philadelphia  Lewis    C.     Hopp Cleveland 

Henry     Kraemer Philadelphia  Jas.     E.     Hancock Baltimore 

ON  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

J.    W.    England,    Chairman Philadelphia        J.    H.     Beal Scio 

H.    M.    Whelpley St.    Louis        G.    M.    Beringer Camden 

J.    C.    Wallace New    Castle,    Pa. 

PATENTS   AND  TRADE    MARKS. 

F.  E.     Stewart,     Chairman Philadelphia        W.   Bodemann Chicago,  111. 

S.    L.    Hilton Washington,    D.    C.        Frank  M.  Freericks Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.   W.    England .Philadelphia,    Pa. 
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international  committee  on  pharmaceutical  nomenclature. 

Caswell    A.    Mayo,    Chairman New   York        H.    M.    Wiielpley St.    Louis 

Joseph     P.     Remington ...Philadelphia        G.    M.    Berincer Camden,    N.   J. 

E.   O.   Engstrom Pittsfield 

ON   DRUG  REFORM. 

L.   E.   Sayre,   Charman Lawrence  Kan.        Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

E.   N.   Gathercoal Chicago 

ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

George    C.    Diekman,    Chairman New    York        C.    W.    Johnson Seattle 

H.    V.    Arny New    York        Philip    Asiier New    Orleans 

G.    H    Mflker Philadelphia 

DELEGATES  TO  A.   M.  A.  SECTION  ON   PHARMACOLOGY. 

J.    P.    Remington,    Chairman Philadelphia  L.    F.    Kebler Washington,    D.    C. 

H.     M.     Whelpley St.     Louis  G.    M.    Beringer Camden 

J.   H.   Beal Scio,   Ohio  Otto     Raubenheimer Brooklyn 

H.   H.   RusBY Newark,   N.   J.  Tiieo.    J.    Bradley Boston 

Bernard     Fantus Chicago  F.    J.    Wulling Minneapolis 

DELEGATES  TO   N.  A.  R.  D. 

H.   C.   Shuptrine,   Chairman.  W.   Bodemann. 

Simon  N.  Jones.  W.  C.  Anderson. 

Frank  H.   Freericks. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   TESTING. 

E.  M.   Houghton,   Chairman 130  Longfellow  Avenue,   Detroit 

H.  C.  Wood,  JR 434  South  Forty-fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 

Charles  R.  Eckler 432   East  St.   Clair  Street,   Philadelphia 

W.   A.    Pearson 35    Poplar    Street,    Philadelphia 

William  Worth  Hale 1495  Newton  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COMMITTEE  ON   EDITING  RULES. 

(Appointed   by   the    President.) 

Caswell   A.    Mayo,    Chairman New    York        Harry  B.  Mason Detroit 

Ezra    J.    Kennedy New    York        Hugo     Kantrowitz New     York 

J.  H.  Beal Scio,  Ohio 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PHARMACY. 

(Appointed  by  the   President.) 

Jos.    p.    Remington,    Chairman Philadelphia        Albert    Schneider San    Francisco 

Eugene  G.   Eberle Dallas,  Tex. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION   OF  LOCAL  BRANCHES. 

(Appointed   by   the    President.) 

Theo.    D.    Wetterstroem,    Chmn Cincinnati        D.    V.    Whitney Kansas   City,    Mo. 

Geo.  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.        F.    R.    Eldred Indianapolis 

Charles   W.  Johnson Seattle 

COMMITTEE  ON  DRUG  MARKET. 

(Appointed  by  the   Chairman   of  the   Scientific   Section.) 
Edgar   L.    Patch,    Chairman.  L.  F.  Kebler. 

W.    L.    SCOVILLE.  H.    H.    RuSBY. 
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GENERAL    MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE. 

A.  H.  Clark,  Chairman,  74  East  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago. 


Ala. — W.   E.   Bingham,   Tuscaloosa. 

James  C.   VanAntwerp,   Mobile. 
•Ariz. — Harry   Brisley,   Prescott. 

R.    P.    H.    RoziENE,    Phoenix. 
Ark. — W.   L.   DeWoody,   Pine  Bluff. 

F.   Schachleiter,   Hot   Si)rings. 

Miss  M.  A.  Fein,  Little  Rock. 
Calif. — Albert    Schneider,    San    Francisco. 

George  H.   P.   Light  hardt,    Sacramento. 

Fred   I.    Lackenbach,    San   Francisco 

R.   A.   Leet,    Oakland. 

Joseph    Lengfeld,    San    Francisco. 
Colo. — S.   L.   Bresler,   Denver. 

Fred   W.   Nitardy,   Denver. 

E.   L.   Scholtz,  Denver. 
Conn. — Charles   A.    Rapelye,    Hartford. 

John  B.   Ebbs,  Waterbury. 
D.   c. — W.    S.    Richardson,   Washington. 

M.   I.   WiLBERT.    Was'iington. 
Del. — H.    K.    Watson,    Wilmington. 

E.  A.  Truitt,   Middleton. 
Fla. — ^J.   M.   Dixon,  Jacksonville. 

Ernest  Berger,  Tampa. 
Ga. — William   S.   Elkins,   Allanta. 
Max   Morris,  Macon. 

Ida. — Clarence   O.   Ballou,   Boise. 
H.   M.   Skeels.  Twin  Falls. 

111. — C.   H.    Avery,   Chicago. 
George   W.   Sohrbeck,   Moline. 
WiLHELM    Bodemann,   Chicago. 
W.   B.   Day,   Chicago. 

Ind. — Frank  H.   Carter,  Indianapolis. 
W.   H.   Rudder,    Salem. 

F.  W.   Meissner,  Jr.,  La   Porte. 
C.  B.  Jordan,  Lafayette. 

A.   W.   Linton,   Valparaiso. 

Iowa — WiLBER  J.   Teeters,   Iowa   City. 

G.  Scherling,   Sioux   City. 

Kan. — L.   D.   Haven  hill,   Lawrence. 
Mathias  Noll,  Atchison. 
M.  a.  Freidenburg,  Winfield. 

Ky. — John   W.   Gayle,   Frankfort. 
C.  Lewis  Diehl,  Louisville. 

La. — Fabius  C.   Godbold,   New  Orelans. 
M.  T.   Breslin,  New  Orleans. 
Philip  Asiier,  New   Orelans. 

Me. — Alfred  P.  Cook,  Portland. 
M.    L.    Porter,   Danforth. 
C.   H.  Davis,  Bangor. 

Md. — H.   A.   B.   Dunning,  Baltimore. 
Evander  F.   Kelly,   Baltimore. 
H.  L.  Meredith,  Hagerstown. 

Mass. — C.  Herbert  Packard,  Boston. 
E.   H.   LaPierre,  Cambridge. 
James  F.   Guerin,  Worcester. 
William  H.   Glover,   Lawrence. 

Mich. — William   A.    Hall,   Detroit. 
Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit. 
J.   O.  Schlotterbeck,  Ann  Arbor. 
W.    C.    Kirchgessner,    Grand    Rapids. 

Va. — Charles   B.    Fleet,   Lynchburg. 
T.  A.  Miller,  Richmond. 

Wash. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle. 
Cornelius  Osseward,  Seattle. 
A.  F.  Maxwell,  Spokane. 

W.   Va. — John   Coleman,    Wheeling. 
George  O.  Young,  Buckhannon. 

Wis. — Edward   Williams,    Madison. 
Edward  Hebbard,  La  Crosse. 
Henry   Z.    Ruenzel,   Milwaukee. 

Minn. — F.   J.   Wulling,   Minneapolis. 
Albert  D.  Thompson,  Minneapolis. 
W.   A.    Frost,    St.    Paul. 
Charles  T.   Heller,   St.   Pual. 

Miss. — H.  M.  Fraser,  University. 
C.   C.   Kendall,   Meridian. 


Mo. — ^J.  W.  Mackelden,  St.  Louis. 
Wm.  H.  Lamont,  St.  Louis  . 
D.   V.    Whitney,    Kansas   City. 
W.    MiTTLEBACH,    Boonvillc. 
Charles  E.  Zinn,   Kansas  City. 

Mont. — Howard  Rockefeller,  Butte. 
Lee   Warren,   Billings. 

Neb. — Charles  R.  Sherman,  Omaha. 
Autumn  V.  Pease,  Fairbury. 

Nev. — Joseph   M.   Taber,   Elko. 

N.  IL — William   D.   Grace,  Portsmouth. 
Herbert  E.  Rice,  Nashua. 

N.  J.  — Georce  M.   Beringer,   Camden. 
Charles   Holzhauer,   Newark. 
H.   A.  Jordan,   Bridgeton. 

N.   Y. — George  C.   Deikman,  New  York  City. 
Joseph   Weinstein,   New  York   City. 
Caswell  A.   Mayo,   New  York  City. 
W.  C.  Alpers,  New  York  City. 
Otto    Raubenheimer,    Brooklyn. 
Albert  M.   Roehrig,   Buffalo. 
Warren   L,   Bradt,   Albany. 

N.  C. — E.  V.  Zoeller,  Tarboro. 
E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill. 

N.   D.- — H.   L.   Haussmen,   Grafton. 
W.   S.   Parker,   Lisbon. 

New  Mexico — B.   C.   Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 

Ohio — -Lewis   C.   Hopp,   Cleveland. 
J.   H.    Beal,    Scio. 

Theo.    D.    Wetterstroem,    Cincinnati. 
George    B.    Kauffman,   Columbus. 
Frank  H.  Freericks,  Cincinnati. 

Okla. — Foress  B.   Lillie,  Guthrie. 
H.   D.   Kniseley,   Checotah. 

Ore. — John   A.  Laue,   Portland. 
G.  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles. 

Pa. — Joseph    W.    England,    Philadelphia. 
W.    L.    Cliffe,    Philadelphia. 
W.  McIntyre,  Philadelphia. 
E.    Fullerton    Cook,    Philadelphia. 
Julius  A.   Koch,  Pittsburg. 

R.   I.^ — W.   O.   Blanding,   Providence. 
James   O'Hare,  Providence. 

S.   C. — G.   W.  Evans,  Anderson. 

S.   D. — Irwin   A.    Keith,   Lake   Preston. 

E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 
Tenn. — T.  J.   Shannon,   Sharon. 

William   R.    White,   Nashville. 

Ira   B.   Clakk,   Nashville. 
Tex. — Jacob   Schrodt,   Dallas. 

Robert   II.   Walker,   Gonzales. 

R.   H.   Needham,   Fort  Worth. 
Utah— F.  a.   Druehl,   Salt   Lake  City. 

Otto  R.    Peters,   Salt   Lake   City. 

Vt.— E.   W.    GiLMAN,   Marshfield. 

W.   E.  Terrill,   Montpelier. 

W.    H.    Zottman,    Burlington. 
Province    of    New    Brunswick — 

M.  V.  Paddock,  St.  John. 
Province    of   Nova    Scotia- — 

F.  C.   Stimson,  Halifax. 

Province   of   Ontario — 
C.  F.  Heebner,  Toronto. 

Province  of  Quebec — 

J.   E.   Morrison,  Montreal. 
Cuba — Jose  Guillermo  Diaz,  Havana. 

Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 
Alaska — Guy  L.   Smith,  Douglas. 
Philippine   Islands — 

Arthur  Neville,   Jolo. 

Porto   Rico — Fred  C.   Baum,   San  Juan. 

Hawaiian   Islands — 

Samuel  Louis  Rumsey,  Honolulu. 

Province   of   Manitoba — 

H.   E.   J.   Bletcher,   Winnipeg. 
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SUB-COMMITTEES    OF   THE    GENERAL    MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE. 

Fuod   and   Drug   Chemists. 

Lin  WOOD  A.   Brown Lexington,  Ky.        J.    H.    Beai Scio,    O. 

TiiEO.    D.    Wetterstroem Cincinnati 

Faculty  Members. 

H.    M.    WiiELpLEY St.    Louis,    Mo.        Til  EG.    J.     Bradley Boston,    Mass. 

C.    A.    Dye Columbus,    Ohio        CiiAs.    F.    Mollett Bozeman,    Mont. 

Board  Members. 

K.     II.    Walkek Gonzales,    Texas        E.    O.    Engstrom Pittsfield,    Mass. 

F.  C.  DoDDS Springfield.Ill. 

Drug   Clerks. 
A.  F.  Sala Winchester,  Ind.        D.    N.    Robin Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Women  Members. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Bagley Columbus,  Ohio        Mrs.    M.    M.    Gray Chicago 

Miss  Zada  M.  Cooper Iowa  City,  la. 

Wholesale   Druggists   and   Manufacturers. 

James  W.  Morrisson Chicago       Albert  Plaut New  York 

William   J.   Schieffelin New   York 


DIRECTORY    OF   STATE    ASSOCIATIONS.* 

ALABAMA.      Meets  at  Talladega  Springs,   1913 

President — C.  T.  Ruff Montgomery        Secretary^\N.    E.    Bingham Tuscaloosa 

ARIZONA.     Meets  at  Tucson,   November  4,  1912 
President — Harry    Brisley Prescott        Secretary — T.    E.    Thorpe Phoenix 

ARKANSAS.     Meets  at  Hope,  May,  1913 

President — J.    J.    Ward Hope        Secretary — Miss    Mary   A.    Fein Little    Rock 

CALIFORNIA.     Meets  at  San  Jose,  1913 

President — E.    A.    Baer San    Francisco        Secretary — K.    B.    Bowerman San    Francisco 

COLORADO.     Meets  at  Glenwood  Springs,   1913 
President — E.    G.    Fine Boulder        Secretary — Chas.    J.    Clayton Denver 

CONNECTICUT.     1913 
President — S.   M.   Aller South   Norwalk        Secretary — P.  J.   Garvan Bethel 

DELAWARE.     1913 
President — R.   M.   Kauffman Seaford        Secretary — Walter    L.    Morgan Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

President—F.  T.  Stone Washington        Secretary — C.  J.  Fuhrmann Washington 

FLORIDA.     Meets  at  Tampa,  1913 
President — Macon  Thornton Ormond        Secretary — J.    H.    Hauchton Palatka. 

GEORGIA.      Meets  at  Columbus,  1913 
President — Jacob  Winchester  Ridout Macon        Secretary — T.   A.    Cheatham Atlanta 

IDAHO.      Meets  at  Boise,  May  7-9,  1913 
President — Charles  T.   Joy Boise        Secretary — Donald  S.   Whitehead Boise 

ILLINOIS.     Meets  at  Quincy,  June,  1913 

President — James   H.   Wells Chicago        Secretary — W.    B.    Day Chicago 

INDIANA.     Meets  at   Lake  Wawasee,   1913 
President — C.  A.   Haupt Terre   Haute        Secretary — Maurice    P.    Schwartz Indianapolia 

IOWA.     Meets  at  Waterloo,  1913 

President — Frank  Shane Eldon,  la.         Secretary — Al.     Falkenhainer Algona 

KANSAS.      Meets  at  Lawrence,  May  27-29,  1913 
President — Clarence  C.   Reed Salina        Secretary — D.    von    Riesen Marysville 

KENTUCKY.      1913 
President — Clyde    Grady Smith    Mills        Secretary — J.   W.   Gayle Frankfort 

LOUISIANA.      1913 
President — W.    E.    Allen Monroe        Secretary — George  W.  McDuff New  Orleans 

*  Notice  of  corrections  or  changes  si  ould  be  sent  to  J.  H.  Beal,  Scio,  Ohio.     The  Journal  is  indebted  to 
the   Druggists'   Circular  for  a  portion   of   the   data   found   in    this   table. 
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MAINE.     1913 
President — E.  W.    Murphv Portland        Secretary — M.  L.  Porter,  M.   D Danforth 

MARYLAND.     Meets  at  Blue  Mountain   House,  September  3-6,  1913 

President — James  E.  Hancock Baltimore        Secretary — E.    Frank    Kelly Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS.     1913 

President — William    S.    Briry Melrose        Secretary — J.   F.   Guerin Worcester 

MICHIGAN.     Meets  at  Muskegon,  August  6-8,  1913 
President — E.   W.   Austin Midland        Secretary — M.  H.  Goodale Battle  Creek 

MINNESOTA.     Meets  at  St.  Paul,  1913 

President — Truman    Griffin Minneapolis        Secretary — F.    A.    Klenert Minneapolis 

MISSISSIPPI.     Meets  at  Gulfport,  1913 
President — T.   A.   Holcombe Greenville        Secretary — H.   M.    Faser University 

MISSOURI.     1913 
President — Henry  O.  A.  Huegel St.   Louis        Secretary — H.   M.   Wiielpley St.   Louis 

MONTANA.     1913 
President — C.   F.    Chapple Billings        Secretary — W.   R.   Montgomery Butte 

NEBRASKA.     1913 

President — H.    L.    Harper Beatrice        Secretary — J.  G.  McBride University  Place 

NEVADA.     No  Association 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE.     Meets  at  New  Castle,  June  24-26,  1913 

President — A.  J.    Precourt Manchester        Secretary — C.  G.  Dunnington Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY.     Meets  at  Princeton,  June  25-26,  1913 
President — David    Strauss Newark        Secretary — Frank    C.    Stutzlen Elizabeth 

NEW  MEXICO.     Meets  at  New  Castle,  1913 
President — R.  H.  Daniel Roswell        Secretary — Mrs.  M.  L.  Powell Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK.     1913 
President — L.   J.   Schlesincer Yonkers        Secretary — Edward  S.  Dawson Syracuse 

NORTH  CAROLINA.     1913 
President — J.   G.   M.   Cordon Clayton        Secretary — J.   G.   Beard Chapel   Hill 

NORTH  DAKOTA.     Meets  at  Mandan,  August,  1913 

President — A.   S.  Sigurdson Valley  City        Secretary — W.   S.   Parker Lisbon 

OHIO.     Meets  at  Columbus,  June  17,  1913 
President — H.   F.   Vortkamp Lima        Secretary — Tiieo.    D.    Wetterstroem Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA.     Meets  at  Lawton,  1913 
President — C.   A.   Dow Pondcreek        Secretary — A.   W.   Woodmancy Oklahoma   City 

OREGON.     1913 
President — H.  J.   Martin Portland        Secretary — A.    W.   Allen Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA.     Meets  at  Forest  Park,  June  24-26,  1913 
President — Louis    Saalbach Pittsburgh        Secretary — Edgar  F.  Heffner Lock  Haven 

RHODE  ISLAND.     Meets  at  Providence  Quarterly 

President — E.   T.   Colton Providence        Secretary — Clarence   Bowmer Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.     Meets  at  Glenn  Springs,  1913 
President — O.  F.  Hart Columbia        Secretary — F.  M.  Smith Charleston 

TENNESSEE.     Meets  at  Memphis,  July,  1913 
President — E.    C.    Finch Waverly        Secretary — T.   J.    Shannon Sharon 

TEXAS.     Meets  at  Galveston,  June  17,  1913 
President — H.   C.   Jackson Austin        Secretary — E.  G.  Eberle Dallas 

UTAH.     1913 
President— Charles  VanDyke Salt  Lake  City        Secretary— T.  L.  Halliday Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT.     1913 
President — Collins  Blakely Montpelier        Secretary — W.   E.  Terrill Montpelier 

VIRGINIA.     Meets  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  July  8-11,  1913 
President — C.    D.    Fox Roanoke       Sccretary^E.   L.   Brandis Richmond 

WASHINGTON.     1913 
President — Will  A.   Clizer Spokane        Secretary — Albert   H.    Dewey Seattle 

WEST  VIRGINIA.     Meets  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  1913 

President — W.    C.    Price Charleston        Secretary — C.    A.    Neptune Parkersburg 

WISCONSIN.     1913 
President — Sollman  A.  Eckstein Milwaukee        Secretary — E.  B.  Heimstreet Palmyra 

WYOMING.     No   Association 
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GLYCO-ULMUS,  LILLY 


ELM  POULTICE: 


Composed  of  Elm  Bark,  Glycerin  and  Antiseptics.      A  New  and 
Scientific  Successor  to  the  Old  Elm  Poultice 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC,  ANODYNE  AND  ANTISEPTIC 

Effective  in  reducing  local  Inflammation  and  Congestion,  and 
in  relieving  pain  incident  to  these  conditions. 


Superior  to  the  Ordinary  Glycer- 
inated  Kaolin  Dressings 


^  Contams  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  GLYCERIN. 

^  Is  lighter — a  very  important  ad- 
vantage when  large  surfaces  are 
to  be  covered,  as  in  pneumonia. 

f  Easier  to  apply. 

4  Easier  to  remove. 

^  Has  greater  absorptive  ca- 
pacity. 


For  Treating — Boils,  Bruises,  Sprains,  Felons,  Burns,  Scalds, 
Ulcers,  Pneumonia,  Infected  Wounds.  Useful  whenever  local 
inflammation  is  to  be  reduced. 

Supplied  in  6-ounce  and  1 -pound  srew-cap  Jars 

As  Glyco-UImus  will  be  thoroughly  advertised  to  physi- 
cians through  the  medical  press  and  by  our  representatives,  it 
is  suggested  that  you  prepare  for  the  prescriptions  by  including 
a  small  quantity  on  your  next  order  to  your  jobber. 

ELI  LILLY  &  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS       NEW  YORK       CHICAGO       ST.  LOUIS       KANSAS  CITY       NEW  ORLEANS 
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NEW  FOURTH  EDITION— REVISED  AND  REWRITTEN 

A  Text-book  of  Chemistry 

Intended  for  the  Use  of  Pharmaceutical  and  Medical  Students 

By  SAMUEL  P.  SADTLER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Member  of  Committee  on  Eevision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  Profesaor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  Chemical  Editor  of  United  States  Dispensatory. 

AND 

VIRGIL  COBLENTZ,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S 

Member  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Physics  in  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  Columbia  University. 

Octavo.     749  pages.      141  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3.50.     Sheep,  $4.00.      Fourth  Edition 

The  purpose  of  this  work  has  been  to  offer  a  text-book  on  Chem- 
istry which  would  combine  scientific  accuracy  and  completeness  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  pharmaceutical  and  medical 
students,  treating  all  compounds  mentioned  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  authors  have  had  many  years'  experience  as 
teachers  in  professional  schools  where  Chemistry  is  considered  one 
of  the  foundation-stones  upon  which  to  build  a  technical  education- 
This  experience  has  convinced  the  authors  that  the  subject  must  be 
taught  in  a  way  which,  while  thoroughly  scientific,  is  yet  distinctly 
adapted  to  the  ultimate  uses  of  the  students. 


TABLET  MANUFACTURE 

ITS  HISTORY,  PHARMACY  AND  PRACTICE 

By  JOSEPH  R.  WOOD,  M.A.,  Ph.G. 
12ino.     23  illustrations.     $2.00  net.     Waterproof  Cloth. 

This  volume  has  been  written  from  knowledge  gained  by  the 
author  through  many  years  of  practical  experience,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  pharmacists  who  manufacture  tablets  either  in  large  ^or  small 
quantities.  While  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  treat  the  subject 
broadly,  its  nature  is  such  as  to  demand  the  consideration  of  details. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  causes  and  remedies  of  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  manufacture,  such  as  capping,  picking  and 
sticking.     Also,  to  the  method  of  treatment  of  individual  substances. 

J,  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Publishers  Philadelphia 
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Looking  Ahead  is  a  Habit 

Which,  once  acquired,  leads  to  a  closer  analysis  of  business  conditions  and 
the  appropriation  of  every  new  idea  or  suggestion  promising  better  control  of 
one's  business — greater  scope  for  personal  enterprise,  and  increased  profits  as  a 
legitimate  reward  of  energy,  capital  and  experience. 

The  Merrell  Selling  Plan 

Stands  for  cooperation  and  cooperation  means  more  sales  through  closer 
affiliation  with  the  medical  profession,  prescriber,  and  dispenser  alike,  that  they 
may  have  convenient  for  use  the  best  qualities  and  at  competing  prices. 

THE  RETAIL  DRUGGIST  should  establish  such  relations  with  physicians 
that  they  may  test  his  prices  and  his  qualities  and  be  convinced  of  his  ability  to 
serve  them  to  advantage. 

The  Merrell  Company 

Are  the  original  exponents  of  this  cooperative  idea;  it  appeals  to  all  drug- 
gists, large  and  small  alike,  to  the  city  dispenser  and  the  retail  druggist,  and  in 
localities  where  office  dispensing,  as  well  as  prescription  work,  prevails. 

The  Merrell  Plan  Provides  for  all 

The  test  of  a  business,  by  which,  in  the  long  run,  it  rises  or  falls,  is  its  ability 
to  perform  service.  Cooperation  with  the  Merrell  Plan,  which  guards  your 
interests  at  every  step,  calls  for  specification  and  its  prompt  recognition  by  the 
jobbing  distributor. 

You  cannot  throw  away  ten  per  cent  (10%)  on  your  Pharmaceutical  Pur- 
chases and  thrive. 

Write  to  the  Merrell  Company 

If  your  orders  are  not  filled.  Substitution  is  not  cooperation,  and  the  better 
houses,  who  stand  for  service  to  their  customers,  do  not  sanction  the  practice. 


The  Wm.  S.  Merrell  Chemical  Company 

CINCINNATI 

General  Agen's  in  New  York  City  General  Agents  in  Chicago 

CHARLES  N.  CRITTENTON  &  COMPANY  MORRISSON-PLUMMFR  &  COMPANY 

AND  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS  IN  ALL  LEADING  TRADE  CENTERS 
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The  Best  Drug  Store 
Insurance 

The  Colorado  Insurance  Commissioner  lately  said; 

"Insurance  to  the  average  citizen  is  rather  an  uninter- 
esting and  prosaic  subject." 

**until  a  loss  arises" 

This  we  know  from  experieuce  to  be  the  exact  truth. 
It  explains  why  so  many  druggists  have  insufficient  and 
sometimes  unrehable  insurance. 

If  you  have  insurance,  why  not  have  enough? 

If  you  have  insurance,  why  not  have  the  very  best? 

Enough  insurance  means  up  to  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
your  property  value.  The  best  insurance  as  its  very  first 
essential,  requires  state  supervision  and  ample  capital. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  limit  our  insurance  to  the 
widely  scattered  property  of  retail  druggists,  our  Capital 
and  Surplus  of  nearly  $300,000.00  makes  us  undoubtedly 
the  strongest  Company  in  this  entire  country  with  which 
druggists  can  place  their  insurance. 

We  are  the  Strongest 

We  write  insurance  at  the  very  lowest  premium  rates 
consistent  with  safety. 

Secure  the  Best  Insurance 


WRITE    TO 


1215-1216  Mercantile  Library  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Licensed  and  Resident  Agents  for  Thirty-one  States 
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PROTECTED   MEDICINES   AND  THE   PHARMACOPOEIA. 

FROjM  time  beyond  memory,  the  medical  profession  has — in  theory  at  least — 
condemned  the  use  of  medicines  of  secret  composition,  or  those  which  were 
otherwise  protected  so  that  they  could  not  be  prepared  by  anyone  possessing  ihe 
requisite  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 

Reflecting  this  traditional  attitude  of  the  profession  the  U.  S.  P.  has  hitherto, 
with  few  exceptions  (as  in  the  case  of  phenacetin)  refused  recognition  to  such 
protected  substances,  in  which  respect  it  has  been  rather  more  rigid  than  some 
other  national  pharmacopoeias.     (See  November  Journal,  p.  1301.) 

The  sentiment  of  the  Convention  of  1910  is  expressed  in  the  recommendation 
that  "no  substance  or  combination  of  substances  shall  be  admitted  if  the  composi- 
tion or  mode  of  manufacture  thereof  be  kept  secret,  or  if  it  be  controlled  by  un- 
limited proprietary  or  patent  rights."* 

So  much  for  theory,  but  in  this  case  as  in  so  many  other  things  where  the 
actions  of  humans  arc  concerned,  practice  has  not  always  squared  with  theory. 

For  exam.ple,  it  is  not  unusual  for  physicians  who  have  subscribed  to  the  code 
of  ethics  and  who  have  voted  for  resolutions  condemning  patent  or  secret  prep- 
arations to  prescribe  and  use  remedies  belonging  to  the  class  they  have  thus  con- 
demned, and  in  fact  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  in  papers  read  before  societies  that 


*  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  tliat  this  declaration  is  recommendatory,  not  mandator}', 
and  therefore,  that  the  General  Committee  of  Revision  might  do  as  did  the  last  Com- 
mittee of  Revision,  when,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretionary  powers,  it  disregarded  a 
recommendation  of  the  Convention  of  1900  which  affected  the  admission  of  diphtheria 
antitoxin. 
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have  fulminated  against  such  preparations  frequent  reports  of  the  clinical  use 
of  and  professional  endorsements  of  the  supposedly  interdicted  articles. 

Judged  by  the  practice  of  the  profession  this  old  doctrine  is  in  the  class  with 
certain  of  the  articles  of  faith  in  some  church  creeds,  a  mere  form  of  words 
which  no  one  any  longer  believes  in,  but  to  which  the  candidate  is  required  to 
express  his  assent  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  circle  of  the  elect.  J  m 

At  any  rate  when  the  physician  stands  by  the  bedside  of  his  patient  he  is  not 
likely  to  permit  an  academic  doctrine  to  stand  in  the  way  of  administering  the 
remedy  which  he  deems  most  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  in  thus  asserting  his 
liberty  to  select  the  therapeutic  agent  which  his  judgment  approves  as  the  best 
his  practice  squares  with  common  sense  and  the  dictates  of  humanity,  even  if  it 
fractures  every  rule  in  the  code  of  ethics.  To  do  otherwise  would  not  only  vio- 
late the  trust  of  the  patient,  who  cares  naught  for  patents  or  professional  codes, 
but  would  come  perilously  near  to  placing  the  physician  in  a  medical  sect— a  sect 
which  bases  its  selection  of  remedial  agents  upon  some  other  quality  than  their 
therapeutic  efficiency  as  determined  by  clinical  experience. 

Considered  from  the  altruistic  standpoint  alone,  the  doctrine  that  the  physician 
should  dedicate  his  discoveries  freely  to  all  mankind  is  entirely  praiseworthy, 
but  as  proved  by  experience,  any  attempt  to  enforce  it  as  a  general  rule  of  action 
must  be  futile,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  requires  a  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  discoverer  of  a  medicine  that  is  required  of  no  one  else.  If  this  be  not 
reason  enough,  we  have  the  additional  very  practical  consideration  that  the 
American  patent  law  is  not  likely  ever  to  make  any  material  distinction  between 
new  and  useful  compositions  of  matter  intended  for  medicinal  uses  and  those  in- 
tended for  other  purposes. 

We  can  cheerfully  grant  that  the  discoverer  of  a  valuable  therapeutic  agent  is 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fellowmen  if  he  declines  to  accept  a  monopoly  of 
it  through  patent  or  otherwise,  but  by  no  means  does  it  follow  that  if  he  does  ac- 
cept such  protection  he  should  thereby  become  the  subject  of  universal  reproba- 
tion. 

We  do  not  condemn  the  physician  who  accepts  a  fee  for  prescribing  a  remedy, 
nor  the  pharmacist  who  makes  a  charge  for  compounding  it.  Why  then  should 
we  condemn  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  remedy  for  accepting  a  reward? 

Owing  to  the  activity  of  the  synthetic  and  biologic  chemists  and  the  constantly 
increasing  importance  of  their  products,  there  is  now  a  longer  list  of  really  val- 
uable articles  of  materia  medica  outside  of  the  official  fold  than  at  any  previous 
period,  and  if  the  traditional  policy  of  the  non-recognition  of  protected  pro- 
ducts is  adhered  to  it  is  easy  to  foresee  a  time  when  perhaps  a  majority  of  the 
most  frequently  used  therapeutic  agents  will  be  outside  the  official  list. 

We  are  thus  called  upon  to  decide  the  very  practical  question  of  whether  we 
shall  continue  our  adherence  to  an  ancient  doctrine — no  doubt  entirely  admirable 
from  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  but  purely  academic  nevertheless — and  thus 
have  a  pharmacopoeia  which  shall  be  valuable  mainly  as  a  historical  document, 
or  whether  we  shall  bow  to  practical  and  economic  necessities  and  make  a  phar- 
macopoeia which  shall  reflect  actualities  in  the  practice  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy. 

So  far  as  the  fortunes  of  the  products  themselves  are  concerned  their  admiss- 
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ion  or  exclusion  would  probably  have  but  little  effect,  and  such  effect  as  it  did 
have  would  probably  be  salutary. 

The  recognition  of  a  substance  would  no  doubt  give  it  some  little  additional 
prestige,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  would  not  be  considered  for  admiss- 
ion until  after  it  had  attained  such  wide-spread  professional  recognition  that  its 
inclusion  in  the  official  list  could  add  but  little  to  its  reputation. 

On  the  other  hand  such  official  recognition,  while  it  could  not  limit  the  pro- 
prietor's right  to  manufacture  and  sell  his  product,  would  give  a  certain  degree  of 
control  over  it  and  over  the  name  by  which  it  would  be  generally  known  in  phar- 
macy and  medicine  after  the  patentee's  rights  had  expired. 

Without  official  recognition  the  manufacturer  is  a  law  unto  himself,  and  may 
fix  or  change  the  standard  of  purity  and  strength  of  his  product  to  suit  himself. 
But  the  Pharmacopoeia  can  declare  the  degree  of  purity  and  concentration,  and 
the  physical  appearance  which  the  Committee  of  Revision  regards  as  appropriate, 
as  well  of  a  patented  as  of  an  unpatented  product,  and  can  also  designate  the 
names  and  synonyms  under  which  it  may  be  prescribed,  and  thus  exert  a  very 
considerable  control  for  good  over  such  products  without  affecting  the  patentee's 
legal  monopoly  in  the  slightest  degree. 

It  is  true  that  the  proprietor  might  refuse  to  market  a  product  of  the  quality 
described  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  if  the  standards  were 'reasonable,  as  they 
would  be,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  would  risk  the  professional  opposition  and 
loss  of  prestige  which  such  a  course  would  certainly  insure. 

In  the  light  of  these  things  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  make  a  frank  recognition 
of  the  right  to  the  protection  of  therapeutic  discoveries — since  we  cannot  prevent 
it  in  any  event — and  concentrate  our  attention  upon  the  correction  of  that  anoma- 
lous feature  of  our  patent  laws  that  permits  a  foreigner  to  obtain  greater  privi- 
leges in  this  country  than  his  own  country  would  grant  him — a  generosity  which 
he  usually  rewards  by  charging  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  two  to 
eight  times  as  much  for  his  wares  as  the  citizens  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
buv  them  for?  T.  ii.  beal. 
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OUTLINE    OF    MICRO-ANALYTICAL    METHODS    FOR    FOOD    AND 

DRUGS  LABORATORIES.* 


ALBERT    SCHNEIDER,     PIIARMACOGNOSISt,     BUREAU     OF   CHEMISTRY,     U.   S.     DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE. 


The  value  of  the  compound  microscope  as  a  ready  means  for  determining  the 
identity,  quahty  and  purity  of  foods  and  drugs  is,  thus  far,  underestimated.  It  is 
true  that  the  work  of  the  micro-analyst  as  an  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  chemist 
receives  certain  recognition.  It  is  however  also  true  that  the  micro-analysts  form 
a  very  decided  minority,  as  there  are  today  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  actively 
employed  micro-analysts  in  the  United  States.  These  have  thus  far  had  no 
meetings  at  which  methods  might  be  discussed  and  formulated,  neither  have  they 
organized  for  such  purposes. 

The  old-time  microscopical  societies  have  practically  passed  out  of  existence. 
These  societies  performed  an  excellent  service  in  developing  methods  of  tech- 
nique, and  did  much  toward  developing  and  perfecting  the  mechanism  of  the  com- 
pound microscope,  but  the  work  along  the  lines  of  biological  study  among  the 
members  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  purely  mechanical  technique,  and  their  ef- 
forts became  more  and  more  amateurish,  in  the  comparative  sense,  and  finally  the 
interest  in  the  "Marvels  revealed  through  the  microscope"  passed,  and  with  it  the 
society.  Those  microscopists  having  knowledge  of  biology,  entered  the  field  as 
specialists  in  bacteriolog}^,  pathology,  botany  and  anatomy,  limiting  themselves 
to  a  comparatively  narrow  field  of  work.  The  micro-analyst,  in  the  broader 
sense,  is  a  very  recent  product. 

Without  further  preliminaries,  I  shall  briefly  outline  what  suggests  itself  as  a 
better  adjustment  of  the  work  done  by  analytical  chemists,  micro-analysts  and 
bacteriologists. 

The  analytical  methods,  as  they  apply  to  the  critical  examination  of  foods  and 
drugs,  as  to  purity  and  quality,  are  chemical,  microscopical  and  bacteriological. 
The  substances  to  be  analyzed  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

1.  Vegetable  drugs,  crude  and  powdered,  pharmacopoeial  and  other  medicinal  compound 
powders. 

2.  Spices  and  condiments,  whole,  ground  and  powdered,  prepared  spices  and  condiments. 

3.  Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  chocolate,  confections,  candies. 

4.  Tobacco  and  preparations  made  from  tobacco,  as  snuff,  smoking  tobacco,  cigars,  etc. 

5.  Chemicals,  minerals,  solutions  of  chemicals,  etc. 


♦Report  presented  at  the  Washington  meeting  (1911)  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agri- 
cultural Chemists.  Permission  to  accept  for  publication  granted  primarily  to  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 
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6.  Tablets,  pills,  powders. 

7.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  raw,  cooked,  canned,  sausage  meats,  etc. 

S.  Dairjring  products,  as  milk,  cream,  cheese,  butter,  cream  fillers,  including  ice  cream,  etc. 

9.  Insect  powders,  dusting  powders,  cosmetics. 

10.  Cattle  and  poultry  powders. 

11.  Unknown  powders,  whollj'  or  partly  of  vegetable  origin. 

12.  Starches,  dextrins,  sausage  meat  binders  (starches). 

13.  Vegetable  foods,  as  jams  and  jellies;  fresh,  pickled,  cooked,  canned  and  preserved. 

14.  Flours  and  meals. 

15.  Breakfas-t  foods,  infant  and  invalid  foods. 

16.  Breads  and  similar  materials;  biscuits,  doughnuts,  cakes,  pies,  pastries,  etc. 

17.  Macaroni,  spaghetti  and  similar  preparations,  noodles,  etc. 

18.  Nuts  and  nut-like  fruits  and  seeds,  etc. 

19.  Beverages  of  all  kinds,  liquids  generally. 

20.  Pharmaceuticals  of  all  kinds. 

21.  Patent  and  proprietary  medicines. 

22.  Unknown  foods  and  medicines. 

In  the  examination  of  some  of  these  substances  the  chemical  method  is  all-im- 
portant, as  in  chemicals  generally;  in  others  the  microscopical  method  is  all-im- 
portant, as  in  meals,  flours,  spices ;  and  again  the  bacteriological  testing  is  all-im- 
portant, as  in  sewage,  contaminated  water,  contaminated  inilk,  infected  foods  and 
drinks  generally,  etc.  A  properly  equipped  analytical  laboratory,  whether  fed- 
eral, state  or  private,  should  be  prepared  to  apply  all  three  methods.  The  bac- 
teriological investigations  should  be  made  by  the  micro-analyst  rather  than  by  the 
chemist,  because  of  the  closer  relationship  between  bacteriology  and  microscopy. 

Just  what  work  should  or  should  not  be  done  by  the  micro-analyst  is  as  yet  not 
definitely  determined;  at  least,  there  is  no  uniformity  as  to  scope  of  action  in  the 
different  analytical  laboratories.  Based  upon  experience  and  observation,  it  Is 
suggested  that  the  following  work  be  assigned  to  the  micro-analyst : 

1.  Gross  and  net  weight  determination  of  all  such  samples  as  require  it. 

2.  Moisture  determination  of  substances  which  require  it. 

3.  Ash  and  acid  insoluble  determinations  of  substances  which  are  primarily  subject  to 
microscopical  analysis,  as  vegetable  drugs,  pills,  powders,  vegetable  compound  powders,  etc. 

4.  Use  of  certain  special  tests,  as  sublimation  tests  for  benzoic  acid,  salicj-lic  acid  and  boric 
acid ;  Grahe's  cinchona  test,  wheat  gluten  test,  color  reactions  for  boric  acid,  capsicum,  guaiac, 
salicylic  acid,  morphine,  etc.,  tests  for  cholesterol  and  phytosteral  crystals,  and  others  which 
may  prove  useful. 

5.  Bacteriological  testing  of  sera,  vaccines,  galenicals,  syrups,  milk,  water,  jams,  jellies, 
catsups,  etc.,  as  may  be  required,  following  the  method  of  the  Society  of  the  American 
Bacteriologists,  and  limiting  the  testing  to  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  colon 
bacillus  and  other  sewage  organisms,  and  the  usual  quantitative  bacterial  determinations  for 
milk,  water  and  other  substances,  of  which  the  quality  is  usually  based  upon  the  quantitative 
bacterial  content. 

Substances  subject  to  analysis  in  the  laboratories  mentioned  should  be  grouped 
or  classified  according  to  the  special  or  preferred  methods  of  exaiuination  to  be 
applied.  It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  chemical  as  well  as 
microscopical  methods  should  be  applied.     In  some  cases  even  all  three  must  be 
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used  in  order  that  conclusive  results  may  be  obtained.     The  following  grouping 
is  suggested : 

1.  Substances  in  which  the  chemical  analysis  is  of  first  importance.  Chemicals  generally, 
and  chemicals  in  solution,  alcohol,  alcoholic  drinks,  flavoring  extracts,  syrups,  oils,  fats,  etc. 

2.  Substances  in  which  the  microscopical  analysis  is  of  first  importance — vegetable  sub- 
stances and  preparations  which  are  essentially  of  vegetable  origin.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  va- 
riously prepared,  cooked,  spiced,  etc. 

3.  Substances  in  which  the  chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  are  of  equal  im- 
portance— assayable  vegetable  drugs,  all  prepared  food  substances  with  chemicals  in  solution, 
compound  powders,  pills,  tablets. 

4.  Substances  to  which  the  microscopical  examination  is  not  generally  applied — chemicals, 
liquids  in  which  the  insoluble  particles  are  slight  in  amount,  as  wanes,  brandies,  beers,  com- 
paratively pure  solutions,  etc.     Here  the  centrifuge  plays  an  important  part. 

5.  Substances  in  which  the  bacterial  testing  is  of  prime  importance — milk,  sewage  or  other- 
wise organically  contaminated  water  supplies,  and  other  liquids,  beers,  etc.,  contaminated 
foods  generally.  In  this  class  of  substances  the  microscopical  and  chemical  examinations 
become  necessary  in  addition  to  the  bacteriological ;  in  fact,  a  bacteriological  test  is  incom- 
plete without  the  use  of  a  good  compound  microscope. 

The  work  of  the  micro-analyst  is,  so  to  speak,  on  trial.  The  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  critics  is  due,  very  largely,  to  the  unsatisfactory  results  traceable  to 
the  efforts  of  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  qualified.  Even  the  most  skillful 
analysts  admit  numerous  defects  and  shortcomings  in  methods  and  in  results. 
For  example,  the  quantitative  estimates  based  upon  optical  judgment  are  ap- 
proximate only,  and  with  most  workers  there  is  a  very  marked  tendency  to  make 
these  estimates  volumetric  rather  than  gravimetric.  This  can  in  a  measure  be 
corrected  by  bringing  into  play  the  judgment  of  the  relative  weights  of  the  sev- 
eral substances  under  comparison.  For  example,  the  amount  of  sand  present  in 
powdered  belladonna  root  may  be  volumetrically  estimated  at  20  per  cent.  In 
this  case  the  acid  insoluble  ash  residue  may  show  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  silica.  An 
example  like  this  also  indicates  why  the  micro-analyst  should  make  the  sand  and 
ash  determinations.  The  percentage  estimates  based  upon  microscopical  exami- 
nation may  vary  within  25  to  50  per  cent,  w^hen  small  amounts  of  admixtures  are 
considered.  For  example,  the  actual  amount  of  arrow-root  starch  in  the  so- 
called  arrowroot  biscuit  is,  I  believe,  2.5  per  cent.  The  micro-analyst's  estimates 
may  range  from  a  trace  or  small  amount  to  5  per  cent.  \\'hen  the  quantities  of 
admixtures  are  large,  from  30  to  90  per  cent.,  the  estimations  may  approximate 
W'ithin  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  actual  amount  present.  These  estimates  can  no 
doubt  be  made  much  more  accurate  by  uniform  methods  of  technique,  aided  by 
certain  mechanical  devices.  For  example,  in  the  examination  of  vegetable  pow- 
ders, spices,  meals,  flours  and  similar  substances,  the  samples  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  slide  mounts  should  be  of  standard  and  uniform  thickness  and 
the  relative  amounts  of  the  ingredients  should  be  estimated  by  means  of  micro- 
scope slides  having  uniform  ruled  squares  of  definite  measuring  value  in  mi- 
crons.   These  and  other  details  in  the  methods  should  be  more  fully  worked  out. 

Several  micro-analysts  have  declared  themselves  as  opposed  to  giving  per- 
centage estimates  of  the  several  ingredients  of  a  compound.  However,  not  to 
give  the  approximate  percentages  will  cause  great  confusion  and  very  materially 
lessen  the  value  of  the  work    done.     For  example,  to  report  a  pancake    flour  as 
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composed  of  "buckwheat  and  wheat  flour,  the  former  predominating,"  instead  of 
"buckwheat  75  per  cent,  and  wheat  25  per  cent.,"  would  certainly  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  explain  the  relative  value  of  the  chem- 
ical and  microscopical  analyses.  Suppose  the  substance  to  be  examined  is  a 
baby  food.  The  microscope  may  reveal  approximate  percentages  of  oil  globules, 
steam  dextrinized  wheat  starch,  unchanged  wheat  and  arrowroot  starch,  wheat 
tissue  and  milk  sugar.  The  chemical  analysis  will  show  a  definite  percentage  of 
sugar,  soluble  starch,  insoluble  starch,  fat,  vegetable  fiber  and  ash.  This  is  a 
good  example  of  a  case  where  the  two  methods  of  analysis  are  of  equal  import- 
ance; one  without  the  other  w^ould  be  unsatisfactory,  incomplete  and  inconclu- 
sive. Again,  the  chemical  assay  may  show  that  a  sample  of  powdered  or  crude 
belladonna  leaf  contains  0.35  per  cent,  of  mydriatic  alkaloids,  and  yet  the  micro- 
scopical examinations  may  prove  the  presence  of  30  per  cent,  or  more  of  some 
foreign  leaf. 

An  adjunct  in  analytical  work,  much  neglected  by  the  chemist,  is  the  organ- 
oleptic testing.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  examination  of  unknown  sub- 
stances, fruit  products,  spices,  meats,  etc.,  as  it  often  gives  a  clue  to  the  quality 
of  the  substances  and  to  the  means  of  getting  quick  results. 

The  equipment  and  apparatus  required  by  the  micro-analyst  is  comparatively 
inexpensive,  yet  it  is  very  earnestly  advised  to  secure  only  those  appliances  which 
are  useful  or  essential  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  following  list  is  submitted 
without  entering  into  detail,  as  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  microscopist  does  not 
require  detailed  explanations : 

1.  Simple  lens. 

2.  Gsmpound  microscope. 

a.  Ocular  with  micrometer  scale. 

b.  Oculars,  Nos.  2  and  4. 

c.  Objectives,  Nos.  3,  5  and  7. 

d.  1/12  in,  oil-immersion  objective  for  bacteriological  work. 

3.  Slides  and  covers. 

4.  Section  knife  or  razor,  and  strop. 

5.  Polarizer,  for  the  study  of  starches,  crystals  and  other  substances.  Should  be  con- 
venient to  use.    The  selenite  plates  are  useful. 

6.  Thoma-Zeiss  hemacytometer;  for  counting  yeast  cells  and  bacteria. 

7.  Stage  mould  and  spore  counter,  as  described  in  this  paper  (Figs.  1  and  2). 

8.  Accurate  metal  or  hard  rubber  millimeter  ruler  for  measuring  seeds  (in  fruit 
products),  etc. 

9.  The  required  glassware  and  adjunct  apparatus. 

10.  The  required  reagents. 

11.  Equipment  for  making  moisture  determinations. 

12.  Equipment  for  making  ash  determinations. 

13.  Equipment  for  the  required  bacteriological,  determinations. 

The  laboratory  in  which  the  work  is  done  must  be  roomy,  well-lighted,  provid- 
ed with  the  necessary  shelves,  apparatus  and  supply  cases,  reference  books,  etc. 
The  details  cannot  be  given  here.  The  analyst  must  see  to  it  that  the  necessary 
things  are  provided.  A  skillful  worker  should  have  the  tools  of  his  choice,  not 
those  selected  for  him  by  some  one  not  qualified  to  judge. 
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It  is  wholly  impracticable  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  the  technique  and 
methods  to  be  employed  by  the  micro-analyst.  The  following  are  mere  sugges- 
tions which,  it  is  hoped,  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  a  unification  of  methods.  There 
are  many  other  matters  of  detail  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  brief  report,  such 
as  the  preparation  of  standard  micro-chemical  reagents,  use  of  new  reagents  and 
the  discontinuance  of  reagents  which  were  at  one  time  considered  of  great  value 
but  which  later  experiences  have  proven  to  be  unessential,  etc. 

A  uniform  tissue  terminolog}'  is  of  great  importance  in  comparing  results  in 
the  critical  examination  of  vegetable  foods  and  drugs.  The  terms  used  should 
be  uniformly  interpreted  and  applied  by  all  analysts.  This  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  case,  as  will  become  evident  from  a  comparison  of  the  terms  used  by  the  sev- 
eral authors  on  botany  and  pharmacognosy.  The  following  is  a  convenient  class- 
ification of  tissues,  giving  examples  for  purposes  of  ready  demonstration. 

Trichomes  or  hair  cells. 

Simple:     Single-celled,  walls  thick  or  thin,  smooth  or  rough,  warty,  etc.;  as  in  tea,  sage, 

apricot,  peach,  strawberr}-,  raspberry,  loganberrj-,  etc. 
Many-celled,  as  in  digitalis,  hyoscj-'amus,  belladonna,  etc.     Cell-walls  may  be  smooth  or 

rough,  warty,  etc. 
Aggregate  or  stellate ;  as  in  mallows,  castanea,  hamamelis,  etc. 
Branching;  as  in  mullein. 
Glandular;  as  in  the  mints,  tobacco,  nettle.     Kamala  and  lupulin,  are  usually  designated 

glands. 
Emergencies ;  rather  rare  and  of  no  special  diagnostic  value.     Pappus,  chaflf,  etc. 
Unusual  trichomatic  structures ;  T-shaped  as  in  chrysanthemum,  shield-shaped  as  in  the 

olive  leaf,  etc. 
Epidermis.    In  plants,  a  single  layer  of  cells  including  the  trichomes  above  mentioned.    The 
cells  differ  greatly  as  to  thickness  and  form  of  cell-walls,  as  to  cell-contents,  etc. 
Cuticle:     The  outer  or  external  wall,  with  various  projections  and  markings.     Variable 

in  thickness. 
Vertical  cell-walls:     These  may  be  wavy  or  straight,  warty,  porous,  etc. 
Stomata :     Somewhat  variable  as  to  size  but  the  structural  variations  are  not  sufficiently 

marked  to  be  of  any  special  diagnostic  value.     Their  occurrence  and  distribution  on 

upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  leaves  may  be  diagnostic. 
Nebenzellen    (neighboring  cells)  :     May  be   of  great   diagnostic  value,   dependent  upon 

arrangement,  number,  size  and  form  of  cells  and  character  of  cell-contents. 
Collenchyma.    Angles  of  cell-walls  thickened. 

Parenchymatous:     Cells  nearly  isodiametric  or  slightly  elongated,  as  in  gentian. 
Bast-like.     Cells  much  elongated,  the  usual  form,  as  in  labiate  stems.      (Characteristic 
thickenings  of  the  angles  of  cells  seen  in  transverse  section.) 
Palisade  cells  or  tissue.    Elongated  cells  usually  placed  vertically  to  surface,  as  the  palisade 
tissue  of  the  leaves,  of  the  seed-coat  (or  testa)  of  many  seeds  (bean,  pea,  mustard,  apple 
and  quince  seed,  etc.) 
Bast  cells  or  bast  fibers.    Cell-walls  with  or  without  lignin,  comparatively  non-porous.  Ends 
tapering  pointed. 
Typical :      Greatly    elongated    cells,    extremely    flexible,    colorless,    usually    non-lignified. 

Tj-pically  developed  in  willow  bark,  in  cotton-root  bark,  mezereum,  etc. 
Sclerenchymatous :     Short  cells  with   greatly  thickened   usually  porous   lignified    walls. 

Typically  developed  in  the  cinchona  barks,  cinnamon  barks,  sassafras  bark,  etc. 
Branching:     Cells  more  or  less  branching  at   the  ends,  as   in  wild-cherry  bark,    soap 

bark,  etc. 
Sclcrenchyma  or  stone  cells.    Usually  greatly  thickened,  porous  walls,  which  are  universally 
lignified.    Many  are  of  a  brownish  color. 
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Topical :  Approximately  isodiametric,  may  be  thick  walled,  thin  walled  or  with  walls 
unevenly  thickened.  Widely  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom;  found  in  nut  shells, 
in  fruits,  in  barks,  in  roots,  etc. 

Elongated  or  bast-like :     Differ  from  bast  cells  in  that  the  ends  are  truncate  instead  of 
tapering  pointed. 

Branching:     As  in  tea  leaves,  in  some  nut  shells,  seed  pits,  etc. 
Wood  fibers  or  wood  cells.     Differ  from  bast  in  that  the  fibers  are  more  firmly  bound 

together,  always  lignified,  more  porous,  and  ends  usually  very  blunt,  or   truncate  and 

diagonally  cut. 
Tracheids.     Resemble  wood  fibers  very  closely,  cell-walls  more  porous,  ends  usually  more 

tapering,  always  lignified.    Typical  bast,  wood  fibers  and  tracheids  are  similar  as  regards 

the  diameter  of  fibers. 

Tracheids  with  bordered  pits :    As  in  the  coniferae. 
Bast-like    tracheids:     Ends    tapering    pointed    and    comparatively    non-porous.     These    are 

rarely  of  diagnostic  value. 
Ducts  or  vessels.     Always  lignified.     The  following  are  the  types  as  they  occur  in  vascular 

bundles : 

Porous :     The  pores  vary  in  form  and  size.     Simple  pores,  diagonal,  cats-eye  pores,  etc. 
Widely  distributed  among  plants. 

Scalariform :     The  fern  type  of  duct,  sparingly  present  in  other  groups. 

Reticulate:     A  modification  of  the  porous  type.     Very  common  in  dicotyledonous  herbs. 

Spiral :    In  herbs  and  grasses. 

Annular :     In  grasses,  less  common  in  other  plant  groups. 
Parenchymatous  tissues.    The  predominating  tissue  in  plant  parts  or  organs.     In  its  typical 

form  the   cells   are  approximately   isodiametric,   rather   thin-walled  and   rather   loosely 

united,  leaving  intercellular  spaces.    The  cell-walls  are  never  lignified.    The  following  are 

the  principal  types : 

Parenchyma  proper :     Cell-walls  thin,  cells    from   isodiametric  to   somewhat   elongated, 
as  in  roots,  stems,  rhizomes,  tubers,  etc. 

Pith:     The  central  tissue  of  stems,  rhizomes,  roots. 

Bark  parenchyma :     Cell-walls  are  frequently  suberized.     Includes  cork  tissues. 

Endosperm  tissue  of  seeds :     Very  variable  as  to  thickness  of  walls. 

Fruit  pulp :     Thin  walled,  loosely  united. 

Pericarp  parenchyma. 

Leaf  parenchyma  or  spongy  tissue. 
Sieve    tubes.      Associated    with    vascular    bundles.      Typically    developed    in    the    cucurbi- 

taceous  plants.     Of  no  special  diagnostic  value. 
Crystal-bearing  fibers.    Widely  distributed  in  barks  and  in  some  roots  and  stems.    Typically 

developed  in  licorice  root,  cascara  bark,  etc. 
laticiferous  ducts.     Typically  developed  in  figs,  in  dandelion,  in  milkweeds,  and  in  other 

plants. 
Resin  ducts.    As  in  the  bark  and  wood  of  pines. 

Glands.     As  in  many  leaves,  such  as  buchu,  eucalyptus,  pilocarpus,  bay,  etc. 
Glandular  cells.    As  in  mace,  allspice,  ginger,  etc.    Usually  contain  resin  and  oil. 
Atypical  cells  and  tissues.    Essentially  formative  or  immature,  and  of  very  little  diagnostic 

value.     Includes  the  so-called  phloem  tissue,  cambium,  cork  cambium,  phellogen,  conduct- 
ing cells  of  the  phloem  portion  of  vascular  bundles,   apical   cells,   and   immature   cells 

generally. 

The  terminology  as  it  applies  to  cell-contents  such  as  oils,  starches,  proteid 
granules,  crystals,  etc.,  is  but  little  confused,  and  nothing  more  need  to  be  said 
about  it.  There  are  certain  inicro-chemical  tissue,  cell  and  cell-content  reagents, 
as  iodine  solution,  zinc  chlor-iodine  solution,  hydrated  chloral  solution,  phloro- 
glucin  solution,  acids,  alkalies,  etc.,  which  are  universally  employed.  Their  prep- 
aration and  use  require  no  further  elucidation. 
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The  skilled  micro-analyst  has  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  purity  and 
comparative  quality  of  the  simple  spices,  as  pepper,  allspice,  cloves,  cinnamon 
and  ginger.  However  matters  are  quite  different  when  it  comes  to  the  exami- 
nation of  powdered  vegetable  drugs,  compound  vegetable  powders  and  vegetable 
products  of  unknown  composition.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  and  wide  familiar- 
ity with  cell-forms,  tissue  elements  and  formed-cell  contents  is  an  absolute  essen- 
tial in  order  that  accurately  reliable  and  conclusive  results  may  be  obtained  and 
serious  confusion  may  be  avoided.  Such  differences  in  the  reports  of  findings  by 
micro-analysts  as  one  from  time  to  time  comes  to  notice  are  in  part  due  to  the 
personal  equation,  in  part  due  to  variable  methods  and  differences  in  judgment 
in  estimating  the  quantity  of  tissue  elements  present  and  in  part  (as  already  in- 
dicated) due  to  a  lack  of  extensive  and  intensive  experience. 

Since  only  a  very  few  micro-analysts  have  had  the  desirable  and  necessary  ex- 
perience in  the  critical  examination  of  vegetable  drugs  it  would  prove  of  the 
greatest  assistance  to  prepare  careful  descriptions  of  the  microscopical  charac- 
ters of  the  vegetable  drugs  official  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  such  de- 
scriptions to  include  official  fineness,  the  organoleptic  characteristics  and  a  brief 
mention  of  those  negative  histologic  characters  as  may  prove  useful  in  determin- 
ing more  readily  the  purity  and  quality  of  the  drug  under  examination.  These 
descriptions  to  serve  as  authentic  guides  (rather  than  as  a  work  of  authorative 
reference)  for  micro-analyats  in  federal  as  well  as  in  state  and  private  pure  food 
and  drugs  laboratories.  The  following  are  submitted  as  examples  of  the  proposed 
official  descriptions.  In  this  matter  the  U.  S.  P.  Revision  Committee  would  no 
doubt  welcome  a  proposition  of  cooperation,  as  it  is  recommended  to  include  a 
description  of  the  microscopical  characters  of  vegetable  powders  in  the  forthcom- 
ing ninth  decennial  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P. 

1.  ACONITUM    NAPELLUS   ROOT. 

a.  Fineness— No.  60.    Class  A.* 

b.  Light  brown  color. 

c.  Faint  odor;  recalling  horseradish  when  moistened. 

d.  Swee<tish,  soon  very  acridly  pungent,  producing  a  benumbing  eflfect.     Acridity  marked 
in  fauces  and  quite  persistent. 

e.  Histology:  Abundant  rather  thick-walled  but  otherwise  typical  parenchyma,  filled 
with  starch;  few  thin- walled,  light  yellowish-brown,  porous  mostly  rectangular  scleren- 
ch>Tna  cells ;  ducts  porous  with  trace  of  spiral  and  reticulate.  Starch  granules  compound, 
twos  and  fours  and  some  aggregates  (5  to  9)  ;  hili  centric  and  distinct  in  larger  granules; 
single  granules  5  to  15  microns ;  polarizing  bands  quite  distinct,  broad  and  right  angled. 
Typical  (polygonal)  thick-walled  slercnchyma  and  bast  wanting;  practically  no  trichomes ; 

fibrous  tissue  (tracheids  and  wood  fibers)   sparingly  present. 

A.  Fisheri  and  A.  variegatutn  contain  more  abundant  sclerenchyma  (rectangular  and  often 
considerably  elongated).  Sclerenchyma  wanting  in  Japanese  aconite.  All  aconites  acridly 
pungent. 

2.  Atropa  belladonna,  leaf  and  herb. 

a.  No.  60.    Class  B. 

b.  Rather  dull  green  to  greenish  brown. 

c.  Somewhat  fragrant;  heavy  nauseous  when  moist. 

d.  Somewhat  bitter  and  pungent. 


*  See  No.  12  of  Summarizing  Suggestions  at  close-  of  this  report. 
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e.  Largely  negative  characters,  excepting  the  leaf  parenchyma  cells  filled  with  micro- 
crystalline  calcium  oxalate  and  the  usually  much  broken,  sparingly  present,  thin-walled, 
3-  to  5-celled,  simple  trichomes ;  stem  tissue  abundant ;  characteristic  seed  tissue  and  a  few 
oval  elliptical  pollen  grains. 

Acicular  crystals,  sclerenchyma  cells,  thick-walled  trichomes  or  thick-walled  epidermal 
cells,  wanting. 

3.     Atropa   belladonna  root. 
2.  No.  60.    Class  A. 

b.  Light  brownish  gray. 

c.  Nearly  odorless — slight  soil  odor. 

d.  Sweetish ;  somewhat  bitter  and  pungent. 

e.  Abundant  typical  parenchyma  filled  with  starch ;  some  parenchyma  cells  filled  with 
micro-crystalline  calcium  oxalate ;  fibrous  tissue  sparingly  present.  Starch  granules  simple 
to  compound,  6  to  17  microns;  hili  distinct,  excentric;  polarizing  bands  distinct  in  direct 
ratio  to  size  of  granules. 

There  should  be  comparatively  little  fibrous  tissue ;  no  true  bast  and  no  sclerenchyma ;  no 
trichomes  and  no  acicular  crystals. 

An  active  committee  could,  within  a  period  of  one  year,  prepare  descriptions, 
as  indicated  in  the  examples  cited,  of  all  of  the  official  vegetable  drugs.  To  do 
this  it  nould  be  desirable  to  draw  upon  the  work  already  done  by  European  and 
American  pharmacognosists,  verifying  and  checking  the  results  recorded  by  a 
careful  reexamination  of  selected  drug  samples  of  known  purity. 

The  organoleptic  tests  are  indeed  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  microscopical  work. 
There  is,  however,  some  variation  of  opinion  regarding  the  interpretation  and 
valuation  which  is  to  be  placed  on  comparisons  of  color,  odor  and  taste,  even 
among  those  having  had  considerable  experience  and  endowed  with  a  fairly  nor- 
mal special  sense  development.  Our  color  terminology  is  in  great  confusion,  and 
so  far  as  the  olfactory  sense  is  concerned,  there  are  only  comparatively  few 
odors  or  flavors  which  admit  of  ready  comparison  such  as  tea  flavor,  coflfee  odor, 
vanilla  odor,  raspberry  flavor,  loganberry  flavor,  and  the  odor  of  such  drugs  as 
valerian,  cubeb,  fenugreek,  asafetida,  aloes,  turpentine,  camphor,  calamus,  etc., 
and  the  odor  of  the  spices.  Our  comparative  judgment  of  tastes  is  more  reliable. 
Much  experience  is  necessary  to  form  fairly  reliable  estimates  of  flavors  (as- 
sociations of  tastes  and  odors),  though  pure  fruit  flavors  are,  as  a  rule,  readily 
distinguishable,  as  that  of  apples,  dried  apples,  peach,  dried  peach,  quince  and 
strawberry.  Manufactured  fruit  preparations  generally  lose  much  of  their 
flavor  due  to  many  causes,  as  cooking,  steaming,  fermentative  changes,  presence 
of  decayed  (mouldy)  fruits,  mixing  of  several  kinds  of  fruits  or  fruit  juices,  etc., 
to  say  nothing  of  the  wholly  artificial  or  imitation  fruit  flavors  and  so-called  fruit 
products  which  have  little  or  no  fruit  in  their  composition. 

We  shall  give  a  few  tests  which  have  proven  especially  useful  in  the  examina- 
tion of  drugs  and  food  products.  It  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  test  results 
are  largely  approximate,  and  some  of  them  are  primarily  intended  to  serve  as 
aids  or  checks  to  the  chemical  examination. 

I.     METHODS   USEFUL   IN   THE   EXAMINATION   OF   VEGETABLE  DRUGS,    SPICES,   ETC. 

1.  Mace  Test.  To  a  pinch,  of  the  powdered  mace  add  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide 
solution.  Banda  or  true  mace  changes  color  only  slightly,  whereas  wild  or  Bombay  mace 
turns  a  deep  orange  color. 
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2.  Coniutn  Test.  To  the  substance  to  be  tested  for  the  presence  of  conium  fruits  (as 
anise,  caraway  or  other  unbelliferous  fruits),  add  25  per  cent,  sodium  or  potassium  hydroxide 
solution.  In  the  presence  of  one  per  cent  or  more  of  conium  fruits  a  distinct  mouse  odor 
is  developed  in  time  (10  minutes  to  one-half  hour).  This  test  is  not  reliable  with  old 
unbelliferous  fruits,  as  many  of  them  develop  a  more  or  less  marked  mouse  odor  with 
alkalies. 

3.  Lignin  Test.  The  classic  phlorglucin-hydrochloric  acid  test  is  useful  in  making  esti- 
mates of  the  amount  of  lignified  tissue  present,  as  in  old  belladonna  root,  aconite  roots  and 
stems,  lobelia  herb,  fruit  products,  spices,  etc. 

4.  Grahe's  Cinchona  Test.  Drive  the  moisture  from  the  inner  surface  of  a  small  test- 
tube  by  holding  it  over  a  Bunsen  burner.  Into  this  dried  test-tube  place  a  pinch  of  finely 
powdered  cinchona  bark  (No.  80)  and  heat  rather  carefully  over  an  alcohol  lamp  or  Bunsen 
burner.  When  the  bark  begins  to  char,  red  fumes  begin  to  fill  the  tube  and  condense  on  the 
side  of  the  tube  as  a  reddish  purplish  liquid.  The  intensity  of  the  reaction  is  approximately 
proportional  (direct  proportion)  to  the  percentage  of  alkaloids  present.  Some  skill  and 
experience  is  necessary  to  perform  this  test  well.  The  tube  must  not  be  heated  too  quickly 
or  too  much,  and  the  powder  should  be  uniformly  fine. 

5.  Beaker  Sand  Test.  Pour  a  definite  amount  of  the  powdered  spice  or  vegetable  drug 
into  a  beaker,  add  water,  stir  until  the  sand  is  washed  away  from  the  vegetable  particles 
and  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker.  Let  a  stream  of  water  run  into  beaker  so  as  to 
wash  out  the  vegetable  matter.  The  final  washing  and  decanting  must  be  done  carefully  so 
as  not  to  lose  the  sand.  Salt  brine  may  be  used  instead  of  water,  should  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter have  a  comparatively  high  specific  gravity.  Dry  sand  and  weigh  to  obtain  the  percentage 
of  sand  present. 

6.  Ash  Determination.  According  to  the  regulation  method.  The  percentage  of  the  acid- 
insoluble  residue  should  also  be  determined.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ash  determi- 
nation gives  only  approximate  results  as  far  as  the  presence  of  clay  and  dirt  is  concerned, 
since  the  organic  matter  of  dirt  is  combustible.  The  ash  percentage  varies  extremely  in  vege- 
table drugs,  especially  in  herbs  and  leaves.  The  sand  percentage  is  comparatively  high  in 
those  herbs  and  leaves  having  abundant  trichomes,  especially  if  the  drug  plants  (or  herbaceous 
spices)  bearing  such  trichomes  are  grown  in  dry  sandy  soil.  Dirt  (and  sand)  percentage 
is  apt  to  be  high  in  roots  and  rhizomes,  particularly  when  rootlets  are  abundant  and  when 
the  gathering  is  carelessly  done. 

C.  H.  La  Wall  and  H.  A.  Bradshaw  have  prepared  a  table  of  ash  contents  of  representative 
air-dried  crude  vegetable  drugs  which  will  serve  as  a  very  valuable  guide  for  micro-analysts, 
in  making  ash  determinations. 

(To  be  continued) 


ON  DRUG  STANDARDS. 


WILBUR  L.  SCOVILLE,  DETROIT,   MICH. 


The  present  plan  of  the  Phamiacopoeia  of  making  a  minimum  standard  of  a 
drug  the  real  standard  for  that  drug  is  not  a  satisfactory  plan.  To  say  that 
because  in  certain  years  it  is  impossible  to  get  very  much  stramonium,  for 
instance,  which  will  assay  0.25  per  cent,  of  alkaloids,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
make  this  lower  quality  a  standard  drug,  though  in  other  years  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  obtain  the  drug  containing  twice  this  amount  of  alkaloid,  is  not  a  scientific 
way  of  setting  standards.  It  is  making  commercial  conditions  the  basis  of  scientific 
usage.    It  is  placing  too  much  emphasis  on  commercial  variations  in  drug  quality. 

Commercial  variations  must,  of  course,  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  this  is 
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more  a  commercial  than  a  scientific  question,  and  one  cannot  demand  impossi- 
bilities, but  to  make  these  variations  the  sole,  or  even  the  main,  consideration  is 
not  at  all  necessary. 

The  error  in  the  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  drugs  are  not  in  themselves  medi- 
caments, hut  are  the  material  from  zvhich  medicaments  are  made.  The  real 
medicament  is  the  preparation,  i.  e.,  the  extract,  fluidextract,  tincture,  or  infusion 
or  decoction.  The  drug  itself  is  never  used  by  the  great  majority  of  physicians, 
and  but  rarely  used  by  a  small  minority.  Even  the  preparations  which  still  fill 
the  market  and  contain  crude  drugs  in  small  quantities,  are  relics  of  old-time 
methods  and  need  revision.  I  refer  here,  of  course,  only  to  drugs  which  are 
standardized. 

When  a  physician  wishes  in  these  days  to  administer  aconite,  or  belladonna  or 
nux  vomica,  he  orders  the  tincture  or  extract  or  fluidextract — not  the  drug  itself. 
Hence  the  preparation,  not  the  drug,  is  the  real  standard  of  medication.  This  is 
true  even  to  opium,  when  Powdered  Opium,  itself  a  standardized  preparation, 
is  the  form  used  when  the  powdered  form  is  desired. 

So  it  is  entirely  rational  to  make  the  preparation  the  basis  of  standardization, 
and  not  the  drug.  It  is  the  real  medicament,  and  the  drug  is  but  the  raw  material 
from  which  it  is  made. 

It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  demand  that  if  a  low-standard  drug  be  employed 
in  manufacturing,  enough  of  it  shall  be  used  to  produce  a  satisfactory  prepara- 
tion, as  to  allow  of  a  high-standard  drug  being  used  in  a  small  proportion  to 
produce  a  low-standard  preparation.  If  a  high-quality  drug  may  be  diluted,  a 
low-quality  drug  should  be  multiplied.  And  in  either  case,  essentially  the  same 
results  are  obtained  in  the  preparation.  So  the  important  question  is  not  whether 
a  high-standard  or  a  low-standard  drug  is  employed  for  manufacturing,  but 
whether  the  preparation  made  for  use  in  medication  is  of  standard  quality. 

Hence  drugs  should  be  considered  as  manufacturing  material,  and  any  grade 
which  will  produce  standard  preparations  in  any  proportion  that  may  be  prac- 
ticable, should  be  allowed.  The  Pharmacopoeia  may  reasonably  reduce  the  re- 
quirements for  all  alkaloidal  drugs,  and  raise  the  standard  for  preparations. 
Economic  considerations  will  limit  the  minmum  standards  more  effectively  than 
any  arbitrary  standard. 

A  standard  drug  is  mostly  a  hypothetical  drug.  Nature  rarely  produces  it.  If 
she  ever  does,  it  is  by  accident.  But  standard  preparations  are  obtained  facts, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  widely  varying  material.  Adulteration  should,  of  course, 
be  excluded,  but  natural  variations  should  be  allowed  to  all  practical  limits.  It  is 
not,  in  fact,  necessary  for  the  Pharmacopoeia  to  place  any  limits  on  the  alkaloidal 
contents  of  its  drugs  when  it  establishes  standards  for  the  preparations  of  those 
drugs.  Aconite  must  be  aconite,  belladonna  must  be  belladonna,  etc.,  but  tincture 
of  aconite  must  not  only  be  made  from  aconite  root,  but  must  contain  a  stated 
amount  of  aconite  alkaloids,  and  extract  of  belladonna  must  contain  its  standard 
amount  of  belladonna  alkaloids  as  well  as  be  made  from  belladonna  leaves.  The 
manufacturer  deserves  the  credit  that  is  due  him  for  skill  and  judgment  in  pro- 
ducing acceptable  results  that  stilted  formulas  do  not  offer  him.  The  product, 
not  the  formula  or  method,  is  the  important  thing. 

Economic  considerations  will  force  an  operator  to  decide  whether  he  will  make 
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a  fluidextract  twice  as  strong  as  the  drug  that  is  offered,  or  whether  he  must 
reject  that  drug  and  insist  on  one  two  or  three  times  as  strong.  But  this  is 
immaterial  to  the  physician  who  desires  reliable  and  standard  medicaments,  but  is 
little  concerned  as  to  how  they  are  obtained. 

The  elimination  of  definite  standards  for  alkaloidal  drugs  would  necessitate  but 
little  change  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeial  formulas  for  preparations  of  those 
drugs,  and  would  relieve  the  Pharmacopoeia  from  its  present  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  certain  economic  losses.  The  Eighth  Revision  not  only  recognizes  that 
there  are  limits  to  economic  production  in  fluidextracts  and  tinctures,  but  in  a 
number  of  instances  it  defines  what  those  limits  may  be. 

For  instance,  it  requires  that  Nux  Vomica  shall  contain  not  less  than  1.2.S  per 
cent,  of  Strychnine,  but  the  fluidextract  need  contain  but  1  per  cent,  (w.v.)  ;  that 
is,  the  fluidextract  does  not  represent  even  a  hypothetical  standard  drug. 

The  reason  is  plain  enough.  Nux  Vomica  is  a  very  difiicult  drug  to  exhaust, 
and  the  Pharmacopoeia  definitely  recognizes  the  fact.  But  it  also  stands  sponsor 
for  the  statement  that  a  loss  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  drug  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

Now,  economic  production  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  facilities, 
the  value  of  the  time  of  the  operator,  waste,  and  personal  skill.  These  will  varj' 
greatly.  What  is  economical  production  in  one  place  may  be  far  from  it  in  another 
And  since  the  Pharmacopoeia  cannot  restrict  economic  factors,  it  is  inconsistent 
for  it  to  define  economic  limits.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  Practically 
the  only  attention  paid  to  it  at  present  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  allowance. 

But  if  the  Pharmacopoeia  makes  the  fluidextract  the  basis  of  standardization 
and  simply  directs  that  it,  in  this  case,  shall  be  made  from  Nux  Vomica  of  unde- 
fined alkaloidal  strength  (or  of  hypothetical  strength),  but  must  contain  a  stated 
amount  of  alkaloids,  and  must  be  made  with  a  stated  menstruum,  then  the 
operator  must  be  responsible  not  only  for  the  product,  but  for  economic  produc- 
tion. This  is  simply  a  law  of  production  which  has  been  hitherto  applied  to  all 
commercial  products  except  pharmaceuticals.  It  should  now  be  applied  to  these. 
Such  a  function  does  not  belong  to  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  drugs,  in  themselves  are  but  manufacturing 
material,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  formulas  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia but  one  alkaloidal  drug  is  used  as  such.  Powdered  Ipeca  is  used  in 
Powder  of  Ipecac  and  Opium,  and  in  Compound  Laxative  Pills.  The  latter  is 
to  be  dropped,  leaving  but  one  for  the  next  Pharmacopoeia.  Besides  this,  Powdered 
Jalap — a  resin-standardized  drug — is  used  in  Compound  Powder  of  Jalap. 

Just  two  preparations  for  the  next  Pharmacopoeia  in  which  standardized 
powdered  drugs  are  used,  and  both  of  these  are  relics  of  old-time  pharmacy  and 
had  their  reputations  established  long  before  standardization  came  into  use.  It  is 
indeed  a  question  whether  the  amount  of  alkaloids  in  the  Ipecac  used  in  Dover's 
Powder  is  of  any  real  consequence. 

In  other  instances  in  which  powdered  drugs  are  used  in  preparations,  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  used  as  flavors,  diluents,  or  excipients.  Extracts  have  in 
most  cases  taken  the  place  of  powdered  drugs  in  pills,  ointments,  suppositories, 
etc.,  and  the  tendency  is  strongly  in  that  direction.  It  is  of  advantage  to  encourage 
that  tendency.    The  plan  here  proposed  will  do  that. 
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In  the  following  lists  are  given  the  results  of  numerous  assays  of  alkaloidal 
drugs,  extending  over  a  period  of  6  to  10  years,  and  which  indicate  normal  varia- 
tions in  those  drugs.  It  is  not  expected  that  final  deductions  will  be  made  from 
these  lists  alone,  for  other  similar  reports  are  available.  But  these  are  offered  as 
a  contribution  on  which  a  new  plan  of  standardization  may  be  based.  The  plan, 
not  the  suggested  standards,  is  the  real  issue. 


Aconite. 

12  below   0.55% 

6  between 0.55  and  0.65% 

6  between 0.65  and  0.75% 

3  above    0.75% 

27  assays. 
Fluidextract  should  represent  0.65%  w.v. 
Tincture  should  represent  0.065  w.v. 

Belladonna  Leaf. 

12  below    0.26% 

43  between 0.26  and  0.35% 

35  between 0.35  and  0.45% 

15  above   0 .  45% 

105  assays. 
Extract  should  represent  1.6%  alkaloids. 
Tincture    should    represent  0.04%    alka- 
loids. 

Belladonna  Root. 

10  below   0.36% 

32  between 0.36  and  0.46% 

35  between 0.46  and  0.56% 

12  above   0.56% 

89  assays. 
Fluidextract  should  represent  0.50%  w.v. 

Colchichutn  Seed. 

7  below   0.56% 

4  between 0.56  and  0.76% 

3  above    0.76% 

14  assays. 
Fluidextract  should  represent  0.60%  w.v. 
Tinture  should  represent  0.06%  w.v. 

Hydrastis. 

8  below    2.5% 

8  between 2.5   and  3.0% 

12  between 3.0  and  3.5% 

6  above   3.5% 

34  assays. 

Fluidextract  should  represent  3.0%  alka- 
loids w.v. 

Tincture  should  represent  0.6%  alka- 
loids w.v. 


Guarana. 

7  below   4% 

10  between 4  and  4.5 

17  assays. 
Fluidextract  should  represent  4%  w.v. 

Hyoscyamus. 

17  below  0.05% 

20  between 0.05  and  0.07% 

24  between 0.07  and  0.08% 

16  between 0.08  and  0.10% 

11  above   0.10% 

88  assays. 
Extract  should  contain  0.30%. 
Fluidextract  should  contain  0.750%  w.v. 
Tincture  should  contain  0.0075%  w.v. 

Ipecac. 

14  below    1.75% 

31  between 1.75  and  2.0% 

17  between 2.0     and  2.25% 

16  above   2.25% 

78  assays. 
Fluidextract  should  contain  2.0%  w.v. 

Nux  Vomica. 

Fluidextract   should   contain   2.0%    alka- 
loids. 

Physostigma 

5  assays 0.11  to  0.78% 

Extract  should  contain  2.0%. 
Tincture  should  contain  0.02%. 

Pilocarpus. 

6  below   0 .  60% 

2  between 0.60  and  0.75% 

5  above   0.75% 

13  assays. 
Fluidextract  should  contain  0.75%  w.v. 

Stramonium  Leaf. 

9  below  0.26% 

57  between 0.25  and  0.36% 

36  between 0.36  and  0.45% 

8  above    0.45% 

110  assays. 
Extract  should  contain  1.5%. 
Tincture  should  contain  0.835%  w.v. 


DISCUSSION. 
Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  asked  Mr.  Scoville  whether  he  leaned  to  the  idea  that  all  standards 
throughout  the  world  of  crude  drugs  should  be  abolished  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.     Mr.  Sco- 
ville responded  that  he  thought  this  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do.     He  referred,  of  course, 
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to  alkaloidal  standards  only,  not  botanical.  His  position  was  that  the  process  of  assay  should 
be  continued,  but  that  no  standard  should  be  required.  Mr.  Caspari  suggested  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  process  to  determine  the  alkaloidal  content,  and  the  different  processes 
would  yield  different  percentages  of  alkaloid.  Mr.  Scoville  agreed  to  this,  but  said  the 
process  itself  should  be  standardized. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Caspari  said  he  could  see  where  the  retail  pharmacist  would  be  put  in  a 
pitiable  condition  by  the  elimination  of  all  standards  as  to  crude  drugs  for  the  Pharmacopoeia ; 
that  if  the  Pharmacopoeia  gave  an-  assay  method,  without  attempting  to  apply  it  to  a  stan- 
dard, it  would  not  be  used  at  all  by  the  retail  pharmacist.  If  the  Pharmacopoeia  did  not 
demand  a  minimum  alkaloidal  strength  or  standard  for  drugs,  any  kind  of  belladonna  leaf, 
for  example,  might  be  considered  to  answer,  whether  the  alkaloidal  percentage  of  the  leaf 
ran  down  as  low  as  two-tenths  or  up  as  high  as  eight-tenths.  Very  few  retail  pharmacists, 
he  said,  standardized  their  preparations.  He  could  see  where  this  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  for  the  manufacturers,  but  he  thought  the  minimum  standard  required  by  the  Pharma- 
copoeia was  not  only  a  safeguard,  but  an  absolute  necessity,  for  those  retail  pharmacists  who 
choose  to  make  their  own  preparations.  Without  a  minimum  standard,  the  pharmacist 
might  proceed  to  exhaust  a  drug  very  carefully,  and  then  reason  that,  as  he  had  done  so, 
he  must  necessarily  have  about  the  required  amount  of  alkaloid  in  the  finished  product. 
This  situation,  Mr.  Caspari  said,  had  been  brought  forcibly  to  his  attention  in  the  last  year, 
in  his  new  work  of  drug-control  for  the  state  of  Maryland,  where  many  pharmacists  had 
been  brought  before  the  commission  for  putting  forth  preparations  too  low  in  strength— 
laundanum  and  other  preparations.  They  had  not  tested  their  drugs  nor  standardized  their 
preparations,  but  thought  that  if  they  used  a  certain  per  cent,  of  powdered  opium,  for  illus- 
tration, they  would  get  a  certain  per  cent,  of  the  tincture  of  opium  afterwards.  The  manu- 
facturer, Mr.  Caspari  said,  was  already  protected,  because  he  had  the  right,  under  the  law, 
to  buy  a  two-per  cent,  drug,  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  Mr.  Scoville 
would  not  push  this  to  the  point  of  asking  the  Revision  Committee  to  abolish  all  standards. 
H€  could  see  trouble  for  the  retail  pharmacist,  if  this  suggestion  was  carried  out.  As  Mr. 
Scoville  has  stated,  nature  had  not  been  so  kind  as  to  produce  drugs  of  uniform  alkaloidal 
strength,— aconite,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus,  and  so  on,— and  if  the  retail  pharmacist  was  not 
to  be  entirely  eliminated,  a  minimum  standard  for  crude  drugs  was  necessary  for  his  guid- 
ance. The  standardization  of  preparations  was  all  right,  but  this  did  not  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  a  minimum  standard  for  crude  drugs.  Mr.  Caspari  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  could  not  see  the  force  of  the  claim  that  alkaloidal  standards  for  crude  drugs  should  be 
abolished. 

Mr.  Frederick  T.  Gordon  said  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Scoville  could  have  been  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  last  night  and  heard  Mr.  Rusby's 
address  there,  in  which  he  showed  the  vital  necessity  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Pharmacopoeial 
definitions.  He  said  that  if  there  were  not  Pharmacopoeial  standards  for  the  alkaloids  of 
crude  drugs,  the  importation  of  practically  anything  in  the  way  of  crude  drugs  would  be  per- 
missible. As  an  example  of  the  undesirable  proposals  to  alter  the  Pharmacopoeial  require- 
ments as  to  crude  drugs  imported  into  this  country,  he  instanced  the  case  of  colocynth,  and 
quoted  from  Mr.  Rusby's  paper  to  show  that  it  was  now  being  urged  by  certain  interested 
parties  that  the  word  "peeled"  be  omitted  from  the  definition,  so  that  the  Federal  authorities 
would  hereafter  be  required  to  prevent  the  importation  of  this  drug,  all  of  which  was 
peeled.  Mr.  Gordon  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  a 
minimum  standard  for  all  alkaloidal  drugs  should  be  established  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
that  none  of  these  drugs  should  be  admitted  into  the  country  below  the  standard  set. 

Charles  E.  Caspari  thought  that  if  Mr.  Scoville's  idea  was  carried  out,  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  omit  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  all  crude  drugs.  What  was  the  use,  he  asked,  of 
having  belladonna  official,  if  there  was  no  standard  for  it?  If  it  was  not  used  in  powdered 
form  in  any  galenical  or  medicine,  but  only  used  in  the  preparation,  why  have  a  standard 
at  all?  The  tendency  had  been  to  establish  a  purity  rubric  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  then 
determine  whether  or  not  the  article  in  question  satisfied  that  rubric.  The  standard  for  an 
alkaloidal  drug  corresponded  to  the  rubric  for  purity  of  a  chemical.     Mr.  Caspari  thought. 
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however,  that  the  legal  aspect  of  this  matter  was  far  more  imi)ortant  than  the  value  of  it  to 
the  manufacturing  or  retail  pharmacist.  His  idea  was,  that  if  the  standard  for  the  drug  was 
omitted,  then  the  drug  should  be  omitted  altogether  from  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  state- 
ment made  by  the  writer  that  the  minimum  quality  or  standard  should  be  taken  as  the 
official  one,  he  heartily  concurred  in ;  but  simply  because  from  year  to  year  certain  plants 
did  not  produce  a  uniform  alkaloidal  content  was  no  reason,  in  his  opinion,  why  the  minimum 
should  be  changed  or  done  away  with.  He  thought  the  Pharmacopoeial  Committee  should 
have  the  right  to  state  what  the  standard  should  be,  regardless  of  fluctuating  conditions. 
Whether  the  preparation  should  be  standardized,  he  thought,  should  depend  on  whether  the 
therapeutic  or  pharmaceutical  results  were  the  same.  Take  cinchona,  for  illustration:  There 
was  a  standard  for  its  quinine  content,  but  a  very  loose  standard  for  the  other  alkaloids 
present,  although  it  was  well  known  that  the  therapeutic  action  of  cinchona  depended  not 
wholly  upon  the  quinine,  nor  wholly  upon  the  other  alkaloids ;  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
therapeutic  effect  of  the  dififcrent  alkaloids  present  might  in  some  way  modify  the  ultimate 
therapeutic  action. 

Chairman  F.  R.  Eldrcd  said  that  while  he  recognized  the  difficulties  attending  the  fixing 
of  a  minimum  standard,  owing  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  strength  of  crude  drugs  from  year 
to  year,  nevertheless  he  regarded  it  as  imperative  that  such  a  standard  should  be  established 
— though  it  should  not  be  fixed  so  high  that,  in  some  years,  we  would  be  utterly  unable  to 
obtain  the  standard  drug.  He  agreed  with  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  that  it  would  do  an  injustice 
to  the  retail  pharmacist  to  deprive  him  of  such  standards,  as  it  would  open  the  way  to  his 
having  any  kind  of  drugs  put  on  him,  without  any  recourse  whatever.  He  likewise  believed 
it  would  w^ork  a  hardship  on  the  manufacturer.  In  some  cases  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain 
the  drug  at  all,  because  it  was  not  admitted;  there  had  been-  great  scarcity  of  certain  drugs 
on  that  account.  This,  however,  was  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  The  manufacturer  would 
be  in  worse  shape  if  any  kind  of  drug  was  admitted  to  the  country,  and  would  find  it  more 
difficult  to  get  good  drugs  than  now,  when  they  were  in  a  measure  protected  by  the  minimum 
standard.  If  a  drug  were  shown  to  be  below  the  minimum  standard,  he  could  reject  it; 
otherwise,  he  might  have  to  accept  it,  because  while  they  would  buy  on  sample,  sampling 
as  it  was  carried  on  today  by  the  dealers  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and  in  many  cases  the 
manufacturers  received  samples  entirely  too  small  to  represent  the  lot  of  drug.  He  cited  a 
case  where  the  house  with  which  he  was  connected  had  attempted  to  prove  forty  bales  of 
nux  vomica,  w-here  all  the  samples  submitted  had  probably  been  taken  out  of  one  bag.  They 
therefore  declined  to  make  use  of  any  samples  taken  in  a  way  not  reasonably  safe  to  indicate 
the  value  of  the  drug.  He  believed  that  minimum  standards  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  retail  pharmacist. 

Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  emphasized  the  statement  that  a  minimum  alkaloidal  standard  should  be 
maintained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  As  shown  by  Mr.  Rusby's  paper  last  night,  unless  a 
minimum  standard  was  demanded  for  a  crude  drug,  a  miller  might  purchase  a  thousand 
pounds  of  belladonna,  say,  grind  it  and  sell  it  to  the  retail  trade  of  the  country,  and  if  it 
happened  to  be  a  low  grade  of  belladonna, — or  a  low  grade  of  pilocarpus,  for  example, — 
if  he  had  a  Pharmacopoeial  standard,  he  could  quickly  test  the  drug,  and  thus  get  the  official 
preparation.     Without  such  a  standard,  he  was  absolutely  at  sea. 

Mr.  Scoville  might  suggest  that  he  assay  the  crude  drug;  but  he  might  do  that  and  find 
it  so  low  grade  that  it  could  not  be  used  at  all.  Mr.  Caspari  said  that  though  he  was  not 
now  recognized  as  a  retail  pharmacist,  he  confessed  to  having  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for 
him,  and  he  desired  to  give  him  all  the  protection  possible,  and  he  was  earnestly  in  favor 
of  the  retention  of  minimum  standards  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Charles  E.  Caspari,  speaking  again  on  this  subject,  said  that  Mr.  Scoville  might  go  a  step 
farther,  and  suggest  the  omission  even  of  galenical  preparations  from  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
because,  after  all  was  said  and  done,  it  was  the  alkaloid  in  drugs  that  produced  the  thera- 
peutic effect;  and,  therefore,  if  it  was  desired  to  give  aconite,  why  not  give  aconitine?  .A.nd 
so  with  opium,  and  other  drugs. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Gordon  also  spoke  again  on  this  subject,  and  said  that  this  whole  matter  re- 
volved around  the  question  of  dollars  and  cents.     He  was  satisfied  that  if  the  Pharmacopoeia 
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contained  no  standards  for  crude  drugs,  the  United  States  would  become  a  dumping-ground 
for  inferior  drugs.  The  pure  foods  and  drugs  laws  of  the  several  states  were  based  on  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  practically,  and  if  no  standard  was  established,  anything  would  be  permis- 
sible. He  agreed  with  Mr.  Scoville  that  the  standardization  of  the  finished  product  was 
highly  important,  because  that  was  what  was  used  by  the  patient ;  but  this  was  not  all  of  it. 
Those  engaged  in  the  wholesale  drug  business  were  not  in  the  business  for  their  health, 
but  to  make  money  out  of  it,  and  he  believed  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  retain 
minimum  standards  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  the  protection  of  the  retail  pharmacist. 

Mr.  Scoville  closed  the  discussion  upon  his  paper,  and  defended  his  position.  He  said 
that  when  he  wrote  this  paper  and  spoke  of  it  to  a  friend,  he  had  been  warned  that  he  was 
"liable  to  get  into  hot  water;"  that  he  had  proposed  a  radical  thing,  and  one  that  would 
meet  with  strong  opposition.  The  discussion  this  morning  had  shown  that  he  had  failed 
to  make  himself  clear.  First,  he  had  stated  that  the  Pharmacopoeial  method  of  making  a 
minimum  standard  was  not  very  desirable,  and  nobody  had  objected.  Second,  he  had  said 
that  crude  drugs  wiere  not  the  medicaments  used,  but  the  raw  material  from  which  they 
were  made,  and  nobody  had  objected.  Then  he  had  said  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  not 
have  fixed  standards  for  crude  drugs,  and  here  w-as  where  the  trouble  had  come.  This  did 
not  mean,  he  said,  that  standard  drugs  would  not  be  sold.  They  were  sold  long  before  the 
Pharmacopoeia  had  made  such  requirement.  Standard  drugs  had  been  sold  for  thirty  years 
or  more. 

Mr.  Scoville  said  that  he  could  not  see  the  logic  of  saying  that  the  manufacturer  or  large 
dealer  must  be  restricted,  and  the  retail  pharmacist  trusted  to  do  absolutely  the  honest 
thing.  He  did  not  think  the  retail  pharmacist  was  any  better  or  any  worse  than  anybody 
else,  on  the  average.  It  was  the  same  thing  here  as  if  the  state  of  Colorado  were  to  say 
to  a  man,  "You  cannot  take  any  ore  out  of  this  mine,  unless  it  shows  a  certain  percentage 
of  gold  to  the  ton,  and  then  you  can  do  anything  you  like."  This  was  where  the  standariza- 
tion  of  drugs  was  at  fault.  The  only  thing  that  the  public  used— that  which  produced  the 
medicinal  effect — was  the  preparation,  and  it  could  not  be  assumed  that  because  a  drug  was 
up  to  a  certain  standard  the  preparation  was  all  right.  He  was  not  making  any  plea  for  the 
manufacturers,  for  they  could  take  care  of  themselves,  but  his  position  meant  an  elevation 
in  standards.  It  meant  that  the  minimum  standard  for  crude  drugs  should  no  longer  prevail, 
but  that  the  actual  strength  of  the  preparation  should  be  found.  The  whole  question  hinged 
upon  what  the  public  used.  The  retail  pharmacist  would  not  be  hurt,  because  assayed  drugs 
would  be  on  the  market,  subject  to  his  order.  As  to  the  point  that  had  been  made  that 
some  drugs  might  fall  as  low  as  one-fifth  of  the  standard  now  required,  Mr.  Scoville  claimed 
that  it  would  not  be  economical  to  use  drugs  of  that  low  grade.  The  idea  was  for  the 
druggist  to  control  his  preparations ;  if  not,  he  was  not  protecting  the  public.  As  matters 
stood  now,  the  inspectors  were  given  something  to  talk  about,  but  that  was  all.  Where 
drugs  could  not  be  standardized,  restrictions  must  be  placed  around  them  as  far  as  possible. 
But  where  the  preparation,  the  thing  used,  could  be  controlled,  it  could  be  told  whether 
it  was  of  the  proper  quality  and  strength.  This  was  his  contention.  Mr.  Scoville  said  he 
did  not  suppose  this  would  knock  the  standards  out  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  but  he  believed 
it  would  lead  to  it  in  time,  simply  because  it  was  right. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Scoville  said  he  was  not  opposing  any  laws,  and  not  intending  to  put 
any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  legal  protection.  He  did  not  see  how  it  would  make  any 
difference  to  the  retail  pharmacist,  but  did  see  that  the  drug  inspectors  might  be  bothered; 
"but  without  that  bother,"  he  said,  "your  pure  food  inspection  does  not  amount  to  that!" 
(a  snap  of  his  fingers).  To  sum  up  his  position,  he  thought  the  Pharmacopoeia  had  better 
recognize  the  differences  existing  in  the  raw  materials  of  medication,  and  pay  more  attention 
to  what  the  patient  was  actually  taking. 
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A  Pharmacopeia  is  primarily  a  book  of  standards.  The  establishment  of 
standards  must  be  left  to  those  men  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  pharma- 
ceutical and  physiological  chemistry  and  drug  assaying.  We  trust  that  these  men 
will  adopt  only  those  short  and  concise  processes  which  are  adaptable  to  ordinary 
conditions,  such  as  will  be  found  in  most  of  the  laboratories  of  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  revision  the  most  important  question  would  appear 
to  be,  "What  shall  be  revised ;  or  rather,  what  shall  be  retained,  dropped  or 
added?"  For  one,  I  am  more  interested  in  what  drugs  shall  be  dropped,  than  I 
am  in  what  drugs  shall  be  retained  or  added.  Past  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  drugs  retained  and  a  host  will  knock  for  admittance, 
enough  in  all  to  make  a  book  twice  as  large  as  the  last  revision. 

I  will  try  to  confine  my  remarks  to  crude  organic  drugs  and  salts,  taking  up 
the  different  ones  sine  seriatUn,  commenting  as  I  proceed.  I  might  enumerate 
them  much  more  rapidly,  but  simply  listing  them  would  be  tiresome  and  uninter- 
esting, besides  I  would  fail  utterly  in  creating  the  impression  I  wish  to  make. 

I  firmly  believe  the  following  drugs  I  am  about  to  enumerate  should  be  dropped 
from  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  I  will  set  forth  my  reasons  with  each  drug  as  it  is 
taken  up.  Having  spent  a  number  of  years  in  a  pharmacy  and  medical  school, 
and  being  connected  with  a  hospital,  and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  clinical  work 
and  the  drug  trade,  I  feel  that  at  least  some  of  my  criticisms  are  well  founded 
and  deserve  attention  and  consideration. 

Chondrus  is  almost  unheard  of  outside  of  the  Materia  Medicas  and  the  Na- 
tional Formulary,  where  a  single  preparation  is  mentioned. 

Ulmus  is  never  sold  as  a  mucilage,  the  whole  bark  cannot  be  adulterated  and 
the  powdered  is  rarely. 

HuMULus  is  valuable  only  as  a  source  of  Lupulim,  the  hops  being  sold  in  pack- 
ages loose  pressed  or  packed,  coming  under  the  Pure  Food  label. 

Staphisagria  is  good  for  Pediculi,  but  evidently  Kerosene  is  used  forty  times 
to  its  once. 

Pareira  is  noted  for  the  interest  that  it  arouses  in  the  study  of  vegetable  his- 
tology; its  concentric  zones  and  wood  wedges  placing  it  in  a  class  peculiar  to 
itself. 

GuAiACUM  is  a  resinous  product  that  every  one  knows  deteriorates  with  age 
and  exposure,  losing  its  efficiency  as  a  tonic  and  alterative.  Those  doing  w'ork  in 
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urinalysis  know  that  tincture  made  from  the  above  is  worthless.  Physicians 
obtain  better  results  with  fresh  tincture  in  treatment  of  rheumatism.  I  plead  that 
guaiac  wood  as  chips  or  raspings  take  its  place,  giving  the  druggist  something 
with  which  to  make  a  fresh  tincture,  so  useful  in  making  blood  tests. 

LiMONis  succus  should  be  left  to  the  soda  fountain  men,  who  are  using  lime 
juice  and  other  vegetable  acids  in  place  of  it. 

Rhus  glabra  is  never  used  nor  prescribed  except  in  prescriptions'  examples. 
Its  use  as  a  remedial  agent  amounts  to  nothing. 

Mezereum  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  anti-syphilitic,  but  should 
give  way  to  more  effective  remedies. 

SuMBUL  seems  to  be  used  only  in  patents  and  proprietaries,  and  as  such  only 
is  it  prescribed. 

Manna  should  be  dropped  with  the  only  preparation  into  which  it  enters,  i.  e. 
Compound  Infusion  of  Senna,  another  heirloom  preparation. 

Apocynum  may  be  a  good  diuretic,  but  it  is  nowhere  near  digitalis,  when  it 
comes  to  prescriptions  and  the  treatment  of  diseases  requiring  a  diuretic  and 
heart  stimulant. 

Pepo,  poor  old  pumpkin  seed,  belongs  with  the  other  melon  seeds,  and  should 
be  listed  in  seed  catalogues.  Grandmas  will  always  continue  to  use  it,  but  the 
space  it  takes  up  in  the  U.  S.  P.  can  be  put  to  better  use. 

Elaterinum  is  useful  to  make  students  study,  as  it  enters  into  the  only  official 
tritutrate.  No  one  doubts  its  purgative  effect,  but  very  few  physicians  or  drug- 
gists have  ever  seen  the  tritutrate  or  elaterinum. 

Taraxacum,  like  Sarsaparilla,  will  be  hard  to  throw  out,  as  it  has  a  reputation 
established  by  generations  of  prescribers  and. users.  All  the  same,  it  should  go, 
for  there  are  many  other  better  bitter  tonics.  The  pharmaceutical  manufacturers 
may  desire  that  the  dandelion  be  retained  for  their  sole  benefit,  but  I  am  in  favor 
of  letting  it  go. 

Lactucarium.  Let  us  open  the  door  and  throw  this  drug  out.  Its  sole  use 
as  far  as  I  can  find  has  been  to  add  work  in  materia  medica  and  to  theoretically 
make  tincture  and  syrup  of  lactucarium. 

Opii  deodorata.  This  preparation  of  opium  has  no  right  to  a  place  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  there  is  not  a  single  preparation  into  which  it  enters,  besides 
we  have  deodorized  tincture  of  opium  made  by  quite  a  dift'erent  process.  Once 
in  a  great  while  a  physician  prescribes  Pulvis  Opii  Deodorata,  though  the  deodor- 
ized tincture  is  more  frequently  used  in  prescriptions.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
retaining  granulated  opium,  as  anyone  knows,  who  has  ever  made  laudanum,  that 
the  granular  form  of  the  powder  does  not  aid  in  the  least  bit  and  that  the  pow- 
dered opium  works  just  as  well. 

Pyrethrum.  There  is  little  or  no  demand  for  the  root  or  its  preparations, 
which  is  not  used  internally. 

MoscHUS.  Principally  used  by  perfumers;  neither  it  nor  the  tincture  is  ever 
prescribed  any  more,  bromides  and  other  sedatives  having  completely  taken  its 
place.  Besides,  pure  Tonquin  Musk  is  too  high  in  price  to  make  it  a  profitable 
prescription  drug,  were  it  used.     T  call  this  drug  an  heirloom  also. 
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Under  the  salts,  there  are  a  number  of  small  therapeutic  value  and  their  sale 
is  little  or  nothing.  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  those  salts  which  are  of  slight 
interest  to  either  physician  or  druggist. 

SoDii  ACETAs  is  taking  up  space  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  needlessly,  as  Potassium 
Actetate  is  almost  universally  prescribed. 

SoDii  BisuLPiiis  is  so  similar  in  use  and  action  to  sodium  sulphite  that  we  have 
no  need  of  this  salt  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Many  drug  stores  never  stock  this 
drug,  as  there  is  no  demand  for  it. 

SoDii  chloras,  like  its  very  similar  preparation,  Potassium  Chlorate,  is  used 
entirely  in  moulh  washes  and  gargles  and  for  making  chlorine  water.  It  is  never 
prescribed. 

SoDii  piiENOLSULPHONAS.  For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  observing  the 
clinical  results  of  all  the  phenolsulphonates,  with  the  conclusion  that  they  are  very 
unreliable.  So  convinced  are  the  practitioners  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
salts  as  to  their  value  as  intestinal  antiseptics  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  pre- 
scribed, the  formaldehyde  compounds  having  taken  their  place. 

Ammonii  iodidum.  a  very  deliquescent  salt,  almost  impossible  to  keep  in  a 
crystalline  form,  used  once  in  a  great  while  in  place  of  potassium  iodide  and  in 
liniments.  This  salt  is  always  a  loss  to  the  druggist  and  if  wanted  in  liniments 
the  physician  can  prescribe  tincture  of  iodine  and  ammonia  water. 

Managni  SULPHAS  as  a  tonic  has  completely  fallen  into  disuse,  other  tonics 
having  taken  its  place.    Let  us  drop  it. 

LiTiiii  CARBONAS.  A  Salt  with  a  reputation  never  established.  Said  to  be  a 
uric  acid  and  calculi  solvent,  but  probably  insoluble  in  the  stomach.  Its  affinity 
for  acid  phosphates  is  questionable. 

Cerii  ox  alas.  Another  heirloom  from  previous  Pharmacopoeias,  which  has 
passed,  as  the  late  Grover  Cleveland  would  say,  "into  innocous  desuetude."  I 
suggest  that  it  remain  that  way  and  not  be  retained  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  As  a 
sedative  for  nausea  it  is  no  longer  used. 

Betanaphthol.  a  coal  tar  derivative  of  little  antiseptic  value  in  medicine. 
Once  in  a  while  it  is  prescribed,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  its  retention  in  the 
U.  S.  P.  I  would  also  suggest  dropping  the  spirit  of  nitroglycerin  which  as  a 
spirit  is  completely  surpassed  in  strength  and  efificiency  when  used  as  nitroglycerin 
straight  in  granules — not  tablets. 

I  further  suggest  the  following  additions : 

Santalum  album.  It  is  just  as  important  that  this  drug,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  Oil  of  Santal,  should  be  made  official  as  that  castor  and  croton  beans  retain 
their  respective  places.     (Castor  and  croton  "beans"  are  not  official. — Editor.) 

Illicium.  A\'hy  should  oil  made  from  star  anise  be  excluded  while  it  contains 
the  same  constituents  as  the  oil  made  from  anise  seed?  (Star  anise  oil  is  recog- 
nized by  the  U.  S.  P. — Editor.) 

Abrus.  Jequirity  is  used  only  in  eye  practice  and  is  a  valuable  remedy.  The 
tincture  or  infusion  should  be  made  official,  so  that  druggists  may  make  up  a 
preparation  of  this  drug  if  they  desire. 
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CociLLANA.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  is  a  valuable 
expectorant,  superior  to  ipecac,  as  it  is  not  so  apt  to  produce  nausea. 

Myrcia.  Let  us  restore  Bay  Leaves  to  the  U.  S.  P.,  and  Bay  Rum  also.  It 
compares  much  more  favorably  with  some  other  drugs  that  are  retained  which 
have  no  official  preparations. 

ICHTHYOL.  Another  preparation  being  used  on  a  very  large  scale  in  making 
ointments.    Very  popular  with  physicians  for  swellings,  or  chills,  etc. 

AcETYX-SALicYLic  ACID.  Safer  than  the  more  depressant  coal  tar  derivatives, 
is  efficient  as  an  antipyretic  and  diaphoretic  and,  last  but  not  least,  is  one  of  the 
best  sellers  in  the  drug  stores  today. 

I  have  made  these  criticisms  with  a  view  of  bringing  to  our  attention  some  of 
the  needless  and,  in  most  cases,  worthless  drugs  which  have  long  taken  up  space 
in  the  U.  S.  P.  I  have  looked  at  them  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  and  a  com- 
mercial one,  too.  I  believe  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  be  a  book  of  standards 
of  drugs  which  are  used  and  sold  continually  in  our  drug  stores.  In  keeping 
many  of  the  criticised  drugs  in  the  U.  S.  P.  we  not  only  lessen  the  prestige  of  that 
work,  but  we  bring  criticism  upon  ourselves  and  compel  students  of  pharmacy 
and  materia  medica  to  study  and  learn  drugs  many  of  which  they  will  never  see, 
sell  nor  prescribe.  We  want  a  U.  S.  P.  of  the  highest  standards  possible  to  attain, 
at  the  same  time  one  of  practical  utility  for  intensely  practical  men.  To  some  this 
paper  w^ill  savor  too  much  of  commercialism,  especially  to  our  more  scientific  men, 
but  I  assert  that  in  order  to  benefit  the  greatest  number  in  pharmacy  and  medicine, 
every  drug  and  process  of  assay  or  test  must  be  as  simple,  as  practical,  as  it  can 
possibly  be  made.  To  this  end  let  the  revision  committee  work  their  way,  elimi- 
nating all  dross  and  retaining  only  those  drugs  of  worth  and  merit. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Remington  said  he  supposed,  to  begin  with,  that  Mr.  Needliam  meant  here  to 
reflect  his  own  personal  views,  of  course.  He  did  not  know  how  many  communications  he 
had  received  in  which  the  writers  expressed  diametricall.v  opposite  views.  Of  course,  the 
paper  would  come  to  the  Committee  of  Revision,  and  he  would  send  it  out  to  each  member 
of  the  committee  personally,  as  he  always  did  in  such  cases.  But  to  take  sodium  nitrate,  for 
instance:  That  was  not  put  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  because  of  its  use  at  the  prescription  desk; 
it  was  put  in  because  of  its  use  in  the  process  of  making  spirit  of  nitrous  ether.  And  so  with 
a  great  many  other  things.  When  the  Pharmacopoeia  .defined  an  article,  it  w'as  necessary 
to  give  the  ingredients  which  went  to  make  up  that  article ;  also,  how  would  the  pharmacist 
know  when  it  was  pure?  This  was  particularly  puzzling  to  the  doctors,  who  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  understanding  why  an  article  which  was  not  prescribed  as  such  should  be  retained 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  One  doctor,  for  illustration,  at  one  time,  had  made  quite  merry  over 
the  introduction  of  figs  and  prunes  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  all  right  to  have  them  in  a  grocery-store,  but  he  could  not  understand  their  place 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Of  course  the  answer  was  that  they  were  used  in  combination  with 
senna.  This  combination  had  now  been  dropped,  and  prunes  and  figs  had  gone  out  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Prof.  Philip  Asher  said  that  Mr.  Needham  was  of  course  voicing  his  own  vitws,  but  he 
should  understand  that  in  a  radius  of  a  few  hundred  miles  there  was  often  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent disposition  on  the  part  of  phys.icians  as  to  the  articles  they  prescribed.  Mr.  Needham, 
for  instance,  was  perhaps  not  more  than  five  hundred  miles  from  New  Orleans,  yet  a  large 
number  of  preparations  the  writer  had  mentioned  the  speaker  had  made  extensively.     Tincture 
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of  musk  was  one  of  these,  lie  had  made  tincture  of  music  in  pint  quantities.  At  one  time 
he  had  no  call  for  musk;  then,  for  a  short  space  of  time,  he  had  a  good  deal  of  demand 
for  it.  Lead  iodide  he  had  made  in  live  and  ten-pound  batches  many  times.  While  the  views 
of  Mr.  Needham  showed  the  true  status  of  certain  localities,  it  was  not  true  as  to  others. 

Prof.  H.  V.  Arny  instanced  the  case  of  tamarinds,  largely  used  in  New  Orleans,  but  con- 
cerning which  nothing  was  known  in  Qeveland.  Only  one  boy  in  his  class  of  fifty  there  had 
tamarinds  in  his  drug-store.  On  the  other  hand,  an  article  that  might  be  very  popular  in 
Cleveland  or  Philadelphia  would  never  be  heard  of  in  New  Orleans.  He  believed  that  all 
realized  that  Mr.  Needham's  contribution  was  a  valuable  one,  but  this  proposition  of  wide 
and  varied  distribution  of  articles  prescribed  was  an  important  point  to  bear  in  mind. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Clark  pointed  out  that  in  the  city  of  Chicago  articles  were  called  for  every 
day  on  the  North  Side  that  were  never  called  for  six  miles  away  on  Michigan  avenue,  and 
he  knew  that  the  drug-stores  on  the  South  Side  had  calls  for  certain  articles  that  were 
never  heard  of  in  any  other  section  of  the  city.  As  another  illustration  of  how  this  worked, 
for  a  number  of  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  small  town  in  Illinois  of  some  three  hundred 
inhabitants.  He  moved  away  to  a  larger  place,  of  some  40,000  inhabitants,  only  about  fifteen 
miles  distant,  and  he  had  to  "learn  the  whole  drug  business  all  over  again."  So  just  a 
difference  of  a  few  miles  made  the  widest  difference  in  the  character  of  drugs  prescribed 
in  many  cases. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Mollet  said  this  discussion  had  demonstrated  the  dilificulties  that  the  Revision 
Committee  must  confront  at  each  revision  period.  He  was  opposed  to  dropping  any  subject 
or  any  substance  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  so  long  as  it  was  found  on  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  Without  some  standard  as  long  as  these  drugs  were  sold  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  the  Pure  Drug  authorities  to  compel  them  to  coniL'  up  to  standard. 

Speaking  again  to  the  subject,  Prof.  Remington  said  if  the  members  would  look  on  the 
title  page  of  the  Pharmacopceia  they  would  read  these  words:  "The  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
United  States  of  America."  While  it  was  true  that  there  were  plenty  of  things  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia  that  the  doctors  in  Chicago  never  thought  of  using,  it  was  equally  true  that 
the  doctors  in  Texas  or  somewhere  else  did  use  them  largely,  and  the  doctor  there  was  just 
as  much  entitled  to  a  standard  for  his  preparations  as  the  doctor  in  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia, 
or  New  York,  who  had  never  heard  of  these  articles.  This  was  a  criticism  that  they  heard 
from  the  physicians  continuall}-,  and  it  was  hard  to  get  them  to  understand.  One  physician 
might  get  along  on  a  hundred  things  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  be  just  as  good  as  another 
who  used  a  hundred  others.  But  one  doctor's  hundred  things  would  be  totally  different  from 
some  other  doctor's  hundred  things,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  has  to  be  big  enough  to  suit  both 
of  them. 


INFLUENCE  OF  ADRENINE  AND  CHOLINE  ON  THE  DETERMINA- 
TION OF  SEX. 
From  experiments  on  guinea  pigs  it  is  found  that  when  animals  are  put  under 
the  influence  of  adrenine,  previous  to  conception,  the  number  of  males,  in  subse- 
quent litters  is  greatly  above  the  normal.  As  a  rule  60  per  cent,  of  the  litter  are 
males;  when  the  mother  has  been  subjected  to  adrenine  injection,  however,  the 
proportion  rises  to  84.3  per  cent.  Choline  has  the  opposite  effect.  Guinea  pigs 
under  its  influence  give  birth  to  more  females,  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent.  It  has 
previously  been  claimed  by  the  author  that  in  the  human  species  adrenine  may  be 
detected  in  the  urine  of  the  pregnant  subject  if  the  child  is  male.  Three  recent 
cases  have  confirmed  this.  Adrenine  was  found  in  the  urine  of  two  cases,  and  the 
predicted  birth  of  a  male  was  verified  in  each  case.  In  the  other  instance  no 
adrenine  was  found.  The  diagnosis  of  a  female  child  was  also  confirmed  by  the 
event.— R.  Robinson  (Comptcs  rend..  1912,  L=^4.  1,634). — Pliarm.  Jour,  and 
Pharmacist. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LEGISLATION.* 


First  Session. — Wednesday  morning,  August  21,  1912. 

The  first  session  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  was  called  to 
order  by  Chairman  John  F.  Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  in 
the  ball-room  of  the  hotel.  Secretary  W.  J.  Teeters,  of  Io\va,  was  present,  as 
was  also  Associate  Philip  Asher,  of  New  Orleans.  Associates  H.  D.  Knisely,  of 
Oklahoma,  and  L.  D.  Havenhill,  of  Kansas,  were  not  present.  Mr.  Asher  was 
called  to  preside  while  the  Chairman  read  his  address.  (See  September  Jour- 
nal, p.  936.) 

The  Acting-Chairman  called  for  action  on  the  Chairman's  Address,  and  Mr. 
F.  W.  Meissner  moved  that  it  be  received  and  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Philip,  who 
stated  that  in  California  cocaine  could  not  be  sold  except  on  physician's  pre- 
scription—that of  a  registered  physician,  in  his  own  handwriting,  stating  the 
name  of  the  patient ;  and  the  prescription  not  to  be  refilled. 

Mr.  Meissner's  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Acting-Chairman  appointed  on 
the  committee  of  five  Messrs.  L.  A.  Seltzer,  of  Michigan ;  Louis  Emanuel,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Wm.  B.  Day,  of  Chicago;  F.  W.  Meissner,  of  Indiana,  and 
Frank  H.  Freericks,  of  Ohio. 

Chairman  Wallace  resumed  the  chair,  and  called  for  report  of  the  Secretary 
as  the  next  order  of  business.     (See  September  Journal,  p.  943.) 

The  Chair  called  for  action  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Anderson 
moved  that  it  be  received  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Chairman's  Address. 
He  also  asked  for  a  slight  correction  in  the  reference  made  to  New  York  City, 
in  that  the  report  stated  that  upon  completion  of  a  three  years'  course  following 
two  years  of  high  school  work  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy 
would  be  given,  whereas  it  should  have  been  stated  as  following  a  four  years' 
course  instead  of  three. 

This  motion  was  duly  adopted. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  next  thing  in  order  was  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Drug  Reform,  but  he  had  been  informed  by  Chairman  Sayre  that  this 
report  was  read  before  the  Section  on  Scientific  Papers  on  yesterday. 

The  Chair  stated  that  he  had  a  paper  from  G.  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  of  Sacramen- 
to, the  title  of  which  had  not  reached  him  until  after  the  program  had  gone  to 
the  printer.  Without  ol)jection,  he  said  he  would  ask  Mr.  Lichthardt  to  read  his 
paper  now. 

Mr.  Lichthardt  then  read  his  paper  entitled  "A  Quotation."  based  upon  an  in- 


*Paper5  and  reports  which  do  not  appear  here  will  be  printed  in  later  issues. 
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terview  with  a  U.  S.  Customs  Inspector,  published  in  a  Sacramento,  (Calif.) 
paper,  and  dealing  with  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  the  United  States. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  F.  T.  Gordon,  Chas.  J.  Clayton,  Thos.  F. 
Main,  Albert  Schneider,  Geo.  H.  P.  Lichthardt,  W'm.  C.  Anderson,  C.  M.  Wood- 
ruff, and  F.  H.  Freericks. 

The  Chair  asked  if  there  was  any  further  discussion  of  this  paper,  and  none 
being  offered  it  was  referred  for  publication. 

The  Chair  called  on  Mr.  Cornelius  Osseward,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  read  a 
paper  entitled,  "Trade  Marks  Pertaining  to  Medicinal  Compounds." 

Mr.  Osseward's  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Albert  Schneider,  Charles  M. 
Woodruff,  Philip  Asher,  L  A.  Becker,  W.  J.  Frazier,  H.  C.  Shuptrine,  G.  H.  P. 
Lichthardt,  and  the  author  of  the  paper,  j\Ir.  Osseward. 

W.  C.  Anderson  raised  the  point  of  order  that  the  discussion  had  wandered 
away  from  the  subject  of  the  paper,  and  moved  that  the  latter  be  referred  to  the 
Council  without  recommendation.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Gor- 
don, and  after  some  further  discussion  it  was  so  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Albert  Schneider  the  Section  then  adjourned  to  8  P.  M. 

Second  Session. — Wednesday  evening,  August  21,  1912. 

The  second  session  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  was  called 
to  order  by  Chairman  Wallace  at  8:15  P.  M.,  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotel. 

The  Chair  called  attention  to  the  large  number  of  papers  before  the  Section, 
and  stated  the  practical  necessity  of  limiting  the  discussions. 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Shuptrine,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  discussions  be  limited  to 
three  minutes,  and  this  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Frazier  and  carried. 

The  Chair  called  upon  Albert  Schneider,  of  San  F'rancisco,  to  present  his 
paper  on  "The  Status  of  Pharmaceutical  Education  and  Legislation  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast." 

Mr.  Schneider  stated  that  he  had  no  paper  prepared  on  this  subject,  but  only 
a  few  notes.  W^hen  speaking  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  he  said  he  had  in  mind  the 
three  states  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington.  California,  he  said,  had 
three  schools  of  Pharmacy :  The  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
California,  with  which  he  was  connected ;  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  with  which  Professor  A.  Maas,  who  was  pres- 
ent, was  connected,  and  the  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  Department  of  Pharmacy 
of  the  University  of  California  gave  a  two-year  course  and  a  three-year  course, 
the  two-year  course  requiring  for  entrance  two  years  of  high  school  work  or  its 
equivalent,  and  the  three-year  course  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phar- 
macy upon  university  entrance  and  three  years  of  college  work.  In  1915,  accord- 
ing to  the  ruling  of  the  regents  of  the  University,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Phar- 
macy would  be  conferred  only  upon  completion  of  four  years  of  college  and  uni- 
versity work.  The  probabilities  were  that  three  years  of  pharmacy  work  would 
be  required,  plus  some  work  in  the  academic  departments.  He  was  not  sure 
about  the  College  of  Physicians    and  Surgeons,    but  thought    there  were    no  en- 
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trance  requirements  beyond  what  was  usually  spoken  of  as  a  grammar  school 
education.  He  knew  nothing  of  their  laboratories  or  courses  of  instruction. 
The  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Southern  California  had 
complied,  so  far  as  he  knew,  with  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Conference 
of  Faculties.  They  had  made  application  for  the  first  time  this  year,  which  in- 
dicated that  the  department  was  about  five  or  six  years  old.  In  addition  to  this, 
Mr.  Schneider  said,  there  was  a  quizz  course  conducted  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, intended  to  prepare  for  State  Board  examinations.  The  fees  for  this 
course  were  $25  and  $50.  Those  taking  the  $50-course  usually  passed,  but  those 
taking  the  $25-course  did  not  always  pass. 

As  to  state  laws,  Mr.  Schneider  said  California  had  a  pharmacy  law  with 
which  many  of  the  pharmacists  were  satisfied.  This  law,  as  far  as  it  went,  was 
excellent,  but  it  did  not  fully  meet  the  views  of  the  progressive  pharmacists  of 
the  state,  and  two  years  ago  they  had  formulated  a  law,  modeled  after  the  New 
York  law,  but  adapted  to  California  conditions,  and  this  law  was  presented  be- 
fore the  last  State  Legislature.  The  non-progressives  immediately  made  war  up- 
on it,  and  the  progressives,  in  turn,  saw  to  it  that  the  non-progressives  got  noth- 
ing they  asked  for.  So  the  result  of  this  conflict  was  tiil.  He  thought  however 
the  probabilities  were  that,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  they  would  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  a  graduation  prerequisite  provision,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal bone  of  contention  between  the  factions.  It  was  the  same  in  California  as 
elsewhere,  there  were  two  kinds  of  individuals,  those  who  made  a  name  for 
themselves  by  honest,  worthy  effort,  and  those  who  attracted  attention  to  them- 
selves by  attacking  those  who  made  such  efforts.  As  far  as  he  could  learn,  the 
non-progressives  in  his  state  were  actuated  by  no  higher  motive  than  the  simple 
purpose  of  opposing  the  progressives.  They  seemed  to  have  absolutely  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  legislation,  and  the  spirit  of  opposition  alone  seemed  to  be 
the  influencing  factor  that  induced  them  to  come  up  to  Sacramento  and  use  time 
and  effort  in  the  attempt  to  nullify  any  forward  movement.  California  also  had 
an  excellent  narcotic  law,  an  excellent  vendor's  act,  and  a  most  excellent  poison 
law.  The  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Law  in  California  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  one  relating  to  food  and  the  other  to  drugs.  The  drugs  section  of  the  law 
was  administered  by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  An  effort  would  be  made  to 
turn  this  over  to  the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  but  they  had  been  told  that  the  Board 
of  Pharmacy  must  first  show  some  evidence  that  it  was  competent  to  administer 
the  law.  The  progressives  had  agreed  to  wait  until  a  competent  board  was  put 
in  office,  and  hoped  that  this  would  happen  in  a  very  short  time.  Mr.  Schneider 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  appear  as  criticising  the  California  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
for  it  was  known  as  an  extremely  active  one.  It  had  gone  after  the  narcotic  evil 
and  had  expended  a  vast  amount  of  money,  as  shown  by  the  reports  published 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health,  at  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy. 
He  believed  the  California  Board  of  Pharmacy  was  the  most  active  board  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  he  thought  his  State  Association  was  as  active  as 
any  in  the  country.  The  old  State  Pharmaceutical  Society  had  been  dead  for 
fourteen  years  previous  to  1903 — but  at  that  time  the  California  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  which  this  year  held  its  sixth  annual  meeting  at  Del  Monte,  was 
organized. 
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Mr.  Schneider  said  that  Oregon  had  one  college  of  pharmacy  located  at  Cor- 
vallis — a  Department  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  The 
college  of  pharmacy  was  maintained  by  the  State  and  two  courses  were  given,  one 
conferring  the  degree  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  (Ph.  C.)  and  the  other  Bach- 
elor of  Science,  (B.  S.)  The  hrst  required  four  years  of  high  school  work — the 
university  entrance — and  two  years  of  college  instruction.  The  second  required 
university  entrance  and  four  years  college  instruction.  There  was  no  separate 
school  of  pharmacy,  and  the  students,  as  far  as  possible,  took  the  work  with  the 
regular  University  students  and  those  in  academic  work.  The  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Corvallis  college  of  pharmacy  was  free,  with  the  exception  of  a  ma- 
triculation fee  of  $5.00,  plus  a  small  fee  for  laboratory  breakage,  the  total  per- 
haps, amounting  to  $15  or  $20  a  year. 

Oregon  had.  of  course,  a  State  Association,  perhaps  not  as  large  as  that  of 
California,  but  fully  as  active. 

Similar  conditions,  Mr.  Schneider  said,  prevailed  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
There  were  two  active  state  institutions  there,  giving  courses  in  pharmacy,  un- 
der conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing  at  the  Corvallis  institution  in  Oregon. 
Washington  likewise  had  a  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that 
under  a  rule  of  the  board  adopted  some  months  ago,  beginning  with  July,  1913, 
no  one  would  be  allowed  to  take  the  State  Board  examination  unless  he  had  com- 
pleted one  year's  work  in  a  college  of  pharmacy  recognized  by  the  board.  Om 
and  after  July  1,  1914,  all  candidates  appearing  before  the  board  for  license 
must  have  completed  a  course  in  a  recognized  college  of  pharmacy,  and  the 
board  retained  the  right  to  say  what  colleges  should  be  recognized ;  it  was  un- 
derstood, however,  that  students  from  any  and  all  colleges  complying  with  the 
minimum  requirements  of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Facul- 
ties would  be  acceptable.  Mr.  Schneider  said  he  considered  this  a  wonderful  step 
in  advance.  He  did  not  know  of  anything  that  had  come  to  his  notice  that  had 
pleased  him  more  than  that  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Washington.  It  meant 
that  the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  having  become  disgusted,  perhaps,  with  the 
dilly-dallying  of  the  State  Association  and  the  pharmacists  of  the  state,  had 
simply  decided  to  take  things  into  its  own  hands.  The  question  now  was 
whether  this  rule  of  the  board  would  stand  the  test ;  so  far  as  he  knew,  it  did  not 
conflict  with  the  State  law.  He  regarded  it  as  really  remarkable  that  five  such 
men  should  have  been  brought  together  on  one  board — men  having  such  a  clear 
insight  into  what  was  needed  in  the  state,  with  the  courage  at  the  same  time  to 
act  in  so  important  a  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  State  Association  in  Washington,  Mr.  Schneider  said  he 
could  only  state  that  such  a  body  existed,  though  not  so  active  as  the  California 
Association.  A  notable  feature  with  the  latter  was  its  earnestness  of  purpose. 
When  the  California  Association  met  in  annual  session,  "they  went  to  bat  at 
once;  there  was  no  horse-play  and  no  potato-iaces ;  there  was  no  blind-man's 
buff,  or  base-ball,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  they  got  down  to  business  at  once, 
and  stayed  there  until  the  very  last  session."  The  entertainments  were  not  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  business  sessions.  Mr.  Schneider  said  he  bad  a  par- 
donable pride  in  the  thought  that  he  had  perhaps  done  a  little  towards  the  reor- 
ganization and  revivifying  of  the  California  pharmacists,  as  exemplified  in  the 
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new  State  Association.  Continuing,  he  said  they  had  in  CaHfornia  also  a  branch 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  tentatively  organized  about  a  year 
ago.  Several  meetings  of  the  branch  had  been  held,  and  one  was  being  held  this 
very  night  in  the  office  of  the  Pacific  Pharmacist. 

Chairman  Wallace  said  the  Section  had  before  it  several  papers  along  similar 
lines  and  it  might  be  well  to  have  them  all  discussed  at  the  same  time.  The  next 
was  one  by  H.  L.  Taylor,  on  "The  Standardization  of  Courses  in  Schools  of 
Pharmacy."  But  as  the  writer  was  not  present,  he  said  the  paper  would  be  read 
by  title  and  referred  for  publication,  without  objection,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Joseph  W.  England,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  en- 
titled, "The  Misuse  of  the  Term  Pharmacology  and  Other  Terms,"  and  was  read 
by  the  author. 

The  Chair  then  expressed  the  great  pleasure  he  had  in  now  calling  on  Miss 
Zada  M.  Cooper,  instructor  in  the  Iowa  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  said  he  would 
call  on  Prof.  Kuener,  of  that  institution,  to  conduct  Miss  Cooper  to  the  rostrum. 

Mr.  Kuener  escorted  Miss  Cooper  forward,  amid  the  applause  of  the  Section, 
and  she  presented  her  paper  entitled,  "Some  Suggestions  on  the  Teaching  of 
Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic." 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  gratification  to  have  this 
very  interesting  and  instructive  paper  from  a  young  lady  who  was  one  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Iowa  College  of  Pharmacy,  and  he  hoped  that  this  would  be  a  pre- 
cedent established,  by  which  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  would 
have  such  papers  from  other  Colleges  of  Pharmacy.  Recently  it  had  been  his 
pleasure,  he  said,  to  present  to  Mrs.  Charles  H.  LaWall,  of  Philadelphia,  a  prize 
for  the  best  paper  presented  before  the  Pennsylvania  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion for  1910,  out  of  a  list  of  thirty-nine  papers  presented.  He  said  he  desired 
to  express  his  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks  for  this  paper  presented  by  Miss 
Cooper. 

The  three  foregoing  papers  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  Rusby  and  Philip 
Asher,  after  which  it  was  ordered  that  the  papers  be  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

The  Chair  expressed  his  regret  that  the  next  paper  on  the  program,  one  by 
Charles  H.  LaWall,  of  Philadelphia,  entitled,  "When  is  an  Education  not  an 
Education?"  must  for  lack  of  time  be  read  by  title. 

The  Chair  said  that  the  same  course  would  be  taken  with  a  paper  by  William 
Bodeman — "The  Sage  of  Hyde  Park" — entitled  "Reflections." 

The  Chair  stated  that  there  were  two  papers  on  the  program  by  Lyman  F. 
Kebler,  of  Washington  City,  but  he  had  not  as  yet  received  either  paper. 

Mr.  Rusby  stated  by  way  of  explanation  that  there  had  been  some  new  regula- 
tions in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  had  made  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  Mr.  Kebler  to  get  away  just  at  this  time. 

The  Chair  next  called  on  Frank  H.  Freericks  of  Cincinnati  for  his  paper  on 
"A  Proposed  National  Anti-narcotic  Law,"  and  Mr.  Freericks  presented  his 
paper  in  abstract. 

There  being  no  discussion  on  this  paper,  it  was  referred  for  publication. 

The  next  paper  was  one  by  L.  L.  Walton,  on  "Legislation  Relating  to  Prelim- 
inar}'  Education  for  Pharmacy  Licensure."     In  the  absence  of  the  writer,  unless 
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there  was  some  objection,  the  Chair  said  he  would  take  the  hberty  of  reading  this 
paper  himself.  They  had  recently  had  in  Pennsylvania  a  law  relating  to  prelim- 
inary education,  and  quite  a  little  bit  of  confusion  had  been  developed  in  relation 
to  this  question.  Mr.  Walton's  paper  had  a  bearing  on  that  proposition,  and  he 
asked  Miss  Cooper  to  take  the  Chair  while  he  read  the  paper. 

Miss  Cooper,  as  Acting-Chairman,  invited  discussion  on  the  paper  just  read, 
but  none  was  offered,  and  on  motion  it  was  referred  for  publication. 

Chairman  Wallace  resumed  the  Chair,  and  stated  that  the  next  paper  on  the 
program  was  a  paper  by  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Secretary  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retail  Druggists,  on  "A  Few  Ideas  On  The  Subject  Of  Education 
And  Legislation  "  and  that  unless  there  was  some  objection,  the  paper  would 
in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  be  read  by  title  and  referred  for  publication  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  same  course  would  be  taken  as  to  a  paper  by  James 
H.  Finneran,  entitled,  "Past,  Present  and  Future  Pharmacy  Laws,"  and  also  as 
to  a  paper  by  S.  L.  Hilton,  of  Washington,  on  the  subject  of  "Failure  of  Phar- 
macy Laws." 

The  Chair  then  called  on  Prof.  H.  H.  Rusby  to  present  his  paper  on  "The 
Pharmacopoeia  and  the  Law."  Mr.  Rusby,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  reading  of  his 
paper,  stated  that  the  subject  to  which  it  related  was,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  such 
great  importance  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  it  printed,  or  at  least  have  the 
principal  facts  connected  with  it,  printed  quickly  and  have  as  wide  distribution  as 
possible.  He  knew  that  the  papers  which  were  presented  here  were  the  property 
of  the  Association,  and  must  be  printed  in  the  Journal,  but  believed  that  all  the 
pharmaceutical  Journals  were  permitted  to  print  abstracts.  He  had  several 
copies  of  his  paper,  and  the  members  of  the  pharmaceutical  press  could  get  them 
by  applying  to  him.     (See  September  Journal,  p.  947.) 

The  Chair  called  for  action  upon  this  very  excellent  and  exhaustive  paper  by 
Mr.  Rusby,  with  the  eleven  recommendations  made  to  the  Section. 

Mr.  Schneider  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and  adopted,  including  the 
recommendations. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  starting  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  stated  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  important  that  had  been  presented  before  this  Section.  It  spoke  of  con- 
ditions that  affected  every  man  in  the  drug  business.  With  Mr.  Schneider's  per- 
mission, however,  he  would  like  to  offer  the  following  as  an  amendment  to  his 
motion :  "That  this  Section  should  receive  Mr.  Rusby's  paper  and  refer  it  to  the 
Council,  with  request  that  the  Council  upon  approval  forward  it  to  the  Revision 
Committee  of  the  L'nited  States  Pharmacopoeia,  with  the  statement  that  this 
Association  approved  the  recommendations  made  in  the  paper."  In  other  words, 
he  wished  to  see  this  Association  go  on  record  as  approving  these  recommenda- 
tions, and  not  only  as  approving  them,  but  that  they  should  be  sent  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Pharmacopoeial  Revision  Committee  as  approved  by  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Mr.  Schneider  said  he  would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Freericks  inquired  of  ^Ir.  Gordon  whether  he  intended  that  the  Council 
should  first  look  into  the  recommendations  made.    He  said  that  he  did  not  under- 
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stand  it  was  meant  by  adopting  the  motion  and  amendment  as  made  that  this 
Section  approved  of  the  paper  and  of  the  recommendations. 

Mr.  Gordon  responded  that  he  was  not  famiHar  with  the  approved  method  of 
doing  the  thing,  but,  as  he  understood,  the  approval  of  this  Section  went  no  far- 
ther than  that.  Therefore,  he  thought  the  motion  should  be  to  refer  the  paper 
directly  to  the  Council — or,  possibly,  better  to  the  Association  in  General  Sess- 
ion, for  its  approval,  with  the  recommendation  that  the  paper  be  sent  to  the  Re- 
vision Committee  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  with  the  approval  of  this  Association 
of  its  recommendations.     Whichever  was  the  better  way  was  agreeable  to  him. 

Charles  E.  Caspari  said  he  thought  if  it  went  to  the  Council  that  body  might 
recommend  to  the  Association  in  General  Session,  and  that  it  could  be  transmit- 
ted by  the  Association  to  the  Revision  Committee,  with  whatever  recommenda- 
tion it  had  to  make. 

After  some  further  discussion  of  the  mode  of  procedure  in  this  matter,  partici- 
pated in  by  Messrs.  Gordon,  Schneider  and  Caspari,  and  in  which  the  Chairman 
took  a  leading  part,  and  after  several  suggestions  and  counter-suggestions  had 
been  made,  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Beal  "that  the  paper  be  received  and  the  rec- 
ommendations therein  made  be  approved  by  this  Section,  and  that  the  paper  and 
recommendations  be  referred  to  the  Council,  with  the  request  that  the  Council 
acquaint  the  members  of  the  Pharmacopoeial  Revision  Committee  of  this  action," 
was  accepted  by  Mr.  Gordon  as  a  substitute  for  his  proposed  amendment,  and 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Beal  stated  he  presumed  that  the  sending  of  a  copy  of  the  Journal  con- 
taining the  paper  to  each  member  of  the  Revision  Committee  would  be  a  sufficient 
notification,  and  this  was  agreed  to  informally. 

The  Chair  stated  that  there  were  two  items  on  the  program  which,  of  ne- 
cessity, had  to  have  attention,  namely :  First,  the  nomination,  and  then  the  elec- 
tion, of  the  officers  of  this  Section  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tomorrow  night  had 
been  set  apart  for  a  joint  conference  of  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Con- 
ference of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  with  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legisla- 
tion ;  therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  attend  to  this  business  at  this  session.  He 
thereupon  called  for  nominations  for  Chairman. 

W.  J.  Teeters,  of  Iowa,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Section,  was  nominated 
for  Chairman  by  Mr.  Beal,  and  Mr.  Rusby  seconded  the  nomination.  On  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Freericks,  nominations  for  Chairman  were  closed. 

Nominations  for  Secretary  were  called  for,  and  Mr.  Beal  stated  that  he  de- 
sired to  nominate  for  this  office  a  man  who  was  so  modest  that  when  his  name 
was  presented  he  would  probably  decline,  but  he  hoped  his  declination  would  not 
be  accepted.  He  was  a  gentleman  that  he  hoped  some  day  to  see  Chairman  of 
the  Section,  as  he  was  one  of  the  best  qualified  authorities  on  pharmaceutical  law 
and  legislation  that  this  Association  possessed.  He  then  nominated  for  Secre- 
tary of  the  Section  for  the  ensuing  year  Frank  H.  Freericks,  of  Ohio.  This  nom- 
ination was  seconded  by  Mr.  Rusby  and  on  motion  the  nominations  were  closed. 

The  Chair  called  for  nominations  for  three  associates  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Legislation  and  Hugh  Craig,  of  New  York  City  was  nominated 
by  Mr.  Beal  and  the  nomination  seconded  by  Mr.  Rusby.  Louis  Emanuel,  of 
Pennsvlvania  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Freericks.  and  the  nomination  seconded  by 
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]Mr.  Beal.  Aliss  Zada  M.  Cooper,  of  Iowa,  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Gordon,  and 
the  nomination  seconded  by  Mr.  Rusby.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Beal,  nominations 
were  closed. 

The  Chair  stated  that  as  there  was  only  a  single  ticket,  he  would  entertain  a 
motion  to  direct  the  Secretary  or  Chairman  to  cast  the  affirmative  ballot  of  the 
Section  electing  the  several  parties  named  to  the  positions  for  which  they  have 
been  respectively  nominated. 

Mr.  Beal,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rusby,  moved  that  the  Chairman  cast  this  ballot, 
and  the  motion  prevailed. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  cast  the  ballot  as  directed,  and  declared  those 
in  nomination  duly  elected  officers  of  the  Section  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chair  then  called  on  AFr.  P.eal  for  his  paper  entitled  "The  Best  Method  of 
Administering  State  Food  and  Drug  Laws." 

Mr.  Beal  stated  that,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  he  had  admitted  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Section  that  he  had  some  ideas  on  the  administration  of  food  and  drug 
laws.  The  Chairman  had  asked  his  (Mr.  Beal's)  advice  as  to  the  best  way  to  get 
papers  for  the  program,  and  he  told  him  the  way  to  do  it  w  as  to  find  somebody 
who  had  an  idea,  and  then  to  fasten  on  him  and  not  let  him  go  until  he  consented 
to  present  a  paper.  This  advice  had  been  his  own  undoing.  He  said  that  he  would 
not  read  the  paper,  but  would  give  a  brief  abstract  of  it.  He  also  said  that  he  was 
frank  to  admit  that  it  would  probably  be  regarded  as  "rank  heresy" ;  that  he  did 
not  expect  the  members  to  approve  of  it,  and  would  be  very  much  surprised  if 
they  did. 

Mr.  Beal  then  proceeded  to  read  his  paper  in  abstract. 

The  Chair  invited  discussion  of  the  paper  just  read,  and  remarks  were  offered 
by  Messrs.  Albert  Schneider  and  H.  H.  Rusby. 

The  Chairman  said  if  there  was  no  further  discussion,  the  paper  would  be 
referred  for  publication,  and  it  w^as  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Beal  was  called  to  the  chair,  while  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Presi- 
dent's Address  and  report  of  the  Secretary,  w^hich  was  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee, w'as  being  read. 

Mr.  Freericks  presented  said  report  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Aug.  21,  1912. 
To  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  considered  the  address  of  Chairman  Wallace,  and  has  been 
much  impressed  with  its  progressive  spirit  and  tone,  reflecting  the  high  and  at  the  same  time 
practical  aims  of  true  pharmacists.  We  urge  upon  every  member  its  careful  study.  In 
giving  consideration  to  the  various  suggestions  and  recommendations  we 

(1)  Endorse  fully  the  suggestion  for  the  need  of  amendment  to  the  National  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  and  in  this  connection  are  agreed  that  no  amendment  can  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory unless  it  safeguard  against  false  and  fraudulent  claims,  and  unless  it  also  provide  a 
single  standard  for  official  drugs  and  preparations,  having  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
original  manufacturers  and  for  the  sale  of  crude  drugs  and  chemicals  and  finally,  unless  it 
do  not  also  provide,  in  so  far  as  this  be  possible,  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  drugs, 
their  compounds  and  preparations,  be  limited  to  qualified  persons. 

(2)  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  wood  alcohol  is  not  advisable  in  medicinal 
preparations  for  either  internal  or  external  use. 

(3)  We  heartily  agree  that  a  Federal  law  governing  the  sale  and  distribution  of  habit- 
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forming  drugs  in  interstate  commerce  is  an  absolute  necessity,  and  such  law,  its  details  and 
methods  of  practical  operation,  should  find  the  early  attention  of  the  proposed  legislative 
conference. 

(4)  Having  reference  to  the  basic  principles  which  should  be  found  in  every  pharmacy 
law,  we  agree  entirely  with  the  suggestions  made  by  Chairman  Wallace  and  particularly 
as  follows : 

a.  That  all  laws  relating  to  pharmacy  should  be  enforced  by  pharmacists. 

b.  That  provision  should  be  made  for  licensed  stores,  other  than  pharmacies,  for  com- 
munities remote  from  pharmacies  and  where  there  is  a  real  necessity,  to  allow  the  sale  only 
of  drugs  and  medicines  in  original  packages,  ^vhen  prepared  by  pharmacists,  but  this  should 
not  include  the  right  to  in  such  cases  sell  narcotics  or  preparations  containing  narcotics. 

c.  We  approve  the  suggestion  to  require  a  separate  license  for  each  pharmacy,  so  long  as 
this  will  not  preclude  a  person,  firm  or  corporation  from  owning  more  than  one  pharmacy 
when  conducted  by  registered  pharmacists. 

d.  We  approve  the  suggestion  that  drugs  administered  or  dispensed  by  physicians  should 
be  required  to  conform  to  the  respective  standards  of  strength,  quality  and  purity. 

e.  We  heartily  concur  in  the  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Legis- 
lative Conference,  not  necessarily  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation but,  if  possible,  and  otherwise  feasible  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place,  with  the 
understanding,  however,  that  no  allied  branch  or  interest  be  bound  by  a  decision  which  may 
be  reached  by  a  majority  attending  such  conference. 

Your  committee  has  also  given  careful  attention  to  the  splendid  and  complete  report  made 
by  Secretary  Teeters,  touching  fully  upon  the  legislative  and  educational  progress  of  the 
year,  and  now  recommends  that  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Section  be  expressed  to  him  for  his 
painstaking  labor  and  study  in  that  connection. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  thanks  of  this  Section  be  expressed  to  Chairman  Wallace, 
the  appreciation  of  whose  work  is  fully  shown  by  this  report.     Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  A.   Seltzer. 

F.  W.  Meissner, 

W.  B.  Day. 

Louis  Emanuel. 

Frank  H.  Frpericks,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Beal,  as  Acting  Chairman,  stated  that  the  Section  had  been  favored  at  this 
meeting  with  a  Chairman's  address  of  more  than  usual  abiHty  and  comprehensive- 
ness, and  with  a  Secretary's  report  to  which  he  gave  high  praise  when  he  said  that 
it  was  equal  to  the  report  that  the  same  gentleman  made  to  the  Section  last  year. 
He  said  the  Section  was  equally  favored  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  these 
two  addresses,  which  showed  evidence  of  very  careful  and  serious  thought  and 
preparation.    He  asked  for  action  upon  the  report  as  made. 

Mr.  Gordon  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted,  and  this  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Schneider. 

Mr.  A\' allace  said  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  two  items  in  the 
report.  He  first  thanked  the  committee  for  their  generous  expressions  and  good 
will  in  relation  to  the  address  which  had  been  submitted.  As  to  the  subject  of 
wood  alcohol,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  it  should  be  permitted  in  preparation-^ 
for  external  use,  and  he  was  ready  to  discuss  that  proposition  with  those  who 
differed  with  him.  He  had  intended  to  write  a  paper  on  this  particular  subject, 
but  had  been  unable  to  do  so.  He  might  be  able  to  present  one  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Association.  As  to  the  other  matter,  he  believed  that  the  only  place  for  a 
National  Pharmaceutical  Conference  to  be  held  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Section  of  Education  and  T.egfislation  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
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tion.  It  had  been  his  privilege,  and  also  the  privilege  of  several  members  of  this 
Section,  to  attend  two  so-called  national  legislative  conferences,  under  the  auspices 
of  that  great  organization  of  retail  druggists,  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  of  which  he  was  a  loyal  and  active  member,  but  he  could  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  n.othing  had  been  accomplished  except  to  reach  a  sort  of 
understanding  to  extend  the  spirit  of  cooperation  to  those  who  could  not  be 
reached  otherwise.  Last  year,  at  Niagara  Falls,  there  was  an  indefinite  program, 
and  this  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  program,  but  both  sessions  were 
taken  up  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  which  was  a 
matter  of  history,  and  did  not  touch  this  subject  directly.  He  agreed  with  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tion of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  at  the  Boston  meeting,  and  he  thought  a  conference  of  this 
kind  covering  a  period  of  two  or  three  days  could  be  had  to  the  greatest  advantage 
of  pharmacy. 

Mr.  Freericks,  responding  to  the  remarks  of  Chairman  Wallace,  stated  that  the 
reference  to  wood  alcohol  and  the  inhibition  of  its  use  for  external  purposes 
seemed  to  him  to  be  in  general  keeping  with  the  prevailing  opinion  at  the  present 
time,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  the  committee  who  had  in  charge  the  report  of  the 
Chairman,  as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, would  only  be  too  glad  to  have  Mr.  Wallace  convince  them  that  they  were 
wrong.  As  to  the  matter  of  a  National  Legislative  Conference,  to  be  held  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Association,  Mr.  Freericks  said  he  well  recalled  that  this  mat- 
ter was  first  broached  last  year  at  Boston,  and  it  was  then,  as  now,  a  question  of 
having  such  conference  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association.  At  that  time  the 
Section,  after  duly  considering  the  matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  for  this  Association  to  ask  for  such  a  conference,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  announce  that  it  should  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  For  this 
reason,  it  was  not  approved  in  that  form  last  year,  and  the  committee  this  year 
was  taking  exactly  the  same  position.  They  held  that  it  did  not  matter  under 
whose  auspices  the  conference  was  held,  just  so  it  was  held.  Speaking  also  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Association,  he  said  it  had  been  no  fault  of  the  N.  A.  R. 
D.  that  this  conference  was  not  held  at  an  earlier  time,  and  that  it  did  not  consider 
all  the  various  subjects  it  might  have  considered.  He  wished  to  make  this  entirely 
clear.  H  the  proper  steps  were  taken  now  to  bring  about  such  a  conference,  he 
believed  it  could  be  held  with  profit  to  all  concerned ;  and  when  held,  it  would  be 
entirely  able,  in  his  opinion,  to  choose  its  officers  and  proceed  in  such  way  as  it 
deemed  best  for  the  benefit  of  pharmacy. 

Speaking  again  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Wallace  said  he  thought  all  would  agree 
that  any  conference  held  must  be  under  the  auspices  of  some  particular  organiza- 
tion. Exception  was  taken  to  holding  such  a  conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A.,  or  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  of  that  body.  Two  con- 
ferences had  already  been  called  by  the  N.  A.  R.  D..  which  were  specifically  pro- 
vided to  be  presided  over  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of 
that  Association,  and  he  failed  to  see  how  any  exception  could  justly  be  taken  to 
the  suggestion  to  transfer  that  authority  from  an  appointive  officer  of  an  As- 
sociation composed  wholly  of  retail  druggists  to  an  elective  officer  of  a  Section 
of  an  Association  composed    of  every    branch    of  pharmacy.     He    insisted  that 
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there  was  but  one  place  to  hold  a  National  Pharmaceutical  Legislative  Confer- 
ence, and  that  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legisla- 
tion of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  at  a  time  other  than  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Rusby  expressed  himself  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the  view^s  just  presented  by 
the  Chairman.  He  thought  the  broader  the  discussion  of  such  questions  the  more 
force  it  gave  them.  He  knew  that  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
would  be  absolutely  impartial  in  such  a  matter;  but  even  if  it  had  no  one  interest 
in  sight  more  than  another,  people  would  say  that  it  had,  and  any  action  taken 
would  lose  in  weight  and  influence  thereby.  But  here  was  an  Association  which 
included  everything;  there  was  not  a  single  interest  connected  with  pharmacy  that 
was  not  represented,  and  well  represented,  in  the  A.  Ph.  A.  He  believed  that  a 
conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association  would  be  acceptable  to 
everyone,  and  would  carry  great  weight.  All  of  these  allied  bodies  could  be  rep- 
resented in  it,  and  there  would  be  nothing  narrow  about  it.  No  one  could  say 
there  was  ;  no  one  could  suspect  there  was. 

^Ir.  C.  J\L  Woodruff  thought  that  a  National  Legislative  Conference,  in  which 
the  various  interests  referred  to  in  the  report  might  be  represented  upon  an  equal 
basis,  would  be  productive  of  much  good.  There  were  many  things  that  all  were 
agreed  upon,  but  some  features  that  were  not  agreed  upon — though  the  Chair- 
man's paper  indicated  the  possibility  of  coming  to  an  agreement  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  features.  The  manufacturers'  association,  he  said,  was  ready  to 
enter  into  such  a  conference.  Air.  \\'oodruff  stated  that  he  did  not  think  such  a 
conference  should  be  expected  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  in  a  moment,  or  per- 
haps in  a  single  session.  He  had  with  him  all  the  reports  of  the  different  com- 
mittees in  printed  form  made  at  the  American  Bar  Association  held  in  Milwaukee 
last  week.  One  of  these  reports  was  that  of  the  Commissioners  on  Uniform  Leg- 
islation. After  two  or  three  years  of  conference,  they  had  reported  a  uniform 
divorce  act,  and  a  uniform  act  relating  to  the  employment  of  child  labor.  They 
had  a  report  referred  to  it  on  uniform  drug  legislation,  and  their  report  on  that 
subject  covered  about  four  lines,  and  simply  amounted  to  a  recommendation  of 
adoption  by  all  the  States  that  had  not  yet  done  so  of  a  law  that  was  in  exact  com- 
pliance with  the  act  of  June  30,  1906,  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  definitions  of 
adulteration  and  misbranding.  His  comment  was,  that  if  a  body  of  lawyers  could 
not  arrive  at  a  statute  in  one  or  two  sessions,  a  body  of  pharmacists,  representing 
diverse  interests,  could  not  be  expected  to  accomplish  much  in  such  a  short  space 
of  time.  Mr.  W'oodruff  said  he  wanted  to  make  this  suggestion,  with  all  earnest- 
ness: It  would  not  be  long  until  a  new  Pharmacopoeia  and  a  new  National  For- 
mulary were  given  to  the  country,  and  in  his  opinion,  in  order  to  make  that  Phar- 
macopoeia and  that  National  Formulary  legal,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  new- 
drug  laws,  for,  while  a  Legislature  might  adopt  an  existing  standard,  he  doubted 
whether  a  Legislature  could  confer  legislative  powers  upon  a  body  of  men  to 
create  standards  in  the  future.  This  would  mean  difficulty  from  the  very  moment 
the  new  Pharmacopoeia  and  new  Formulary  took  effect.  His  suggestion,  was 
therefore,  to  consume  the  time  from  the  present  to  the  time  when  these  new  au- 
thorities should  take  effect  in  conference  between  the  different  interests,  to  see 
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if,  by  a  spirit  of  compromise  here  and  there,    an  agreement  upon  an    ideal  pure 
drug  law  could  not  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Rusby,  as  a  substitute  for  the  original  motion  of  Mr.  Gordon  to  receive  and 
adopt  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Chairman's  Address,  here  moved  that  the 
same  be  adopted,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  related  to  the  proposed 
Conference. 

Air.  Craig  seconded  Air.  Rusby's  motion,  and  Acting  Chairman  Beal  said  the 
question  was  now  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Freericks.  speaking  again  on  this  subject,  said  that  he  was  sure  that  it  was 
with  exactly  the  same  desire  and  exactly  the  same  feeling  entertained  by  the 
Chairman  of  this  Section  and  Mr.  Rusby  that  he  expressed  exactly  the  contrary 
wish.  What  was  wanted  was  ]:»ractical  results,  not  theory.  It  might  be  all  very  well 
to  say  that  these  things  should  be  done  under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  but 
what  was  wanted  was  a  Conference.  In  his  judgment,  it  made  no  difference  under 
the  auspices  of  what  association  this  Conference  was  held,  but  he  wished  again  to 
assert  that  it  had  not  been  because  of  any  fault  on  the  part  of  either  association 
that  such  a  Conference  had  not  been  held  in  due  course  and  at  the  proper  time  in 
the  past.-  He  reiterated  that  it  was  a  conference  that  was  wanted,  a  successful 
conference,  and  to  that  end  all  the  various  interests  ought  to  be  brought  into  it ; 
and  even  if  they  did  not  agree  in  all  things,  free  discussion  could  be  had  and  they 
would  learn  from  each  other. 

Mr.  \\'allace  asked  if  he  was  not  right  in  the  statement  of  facts  that  a  confer- 
ence of  any  kind  must  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  some  body  or  some  commiss- 
ion, and  again  declared  that  his  loyalty  to  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  was  not  exceeded  by  any  member  of  that  body.  But,  he  said,  two  con- 
ferences of  this  character,  which  had  been  called  under  the  auspices  of  that  As- 
sociation had  not  been  successful.  After  these  two  failures,  he  said  he  believed  it 
was  up  to  some  other  organization  to  act,  and  he  believed  the  recommendation 
made  by  Air.  Hynson  before  this  Association  at  Boston  last  year  would  fill  the 
bill  exactly.  It  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  could  not  hold  such  conference  under  its  auspices  at  the  time  of  its  an- 
nual convention,  because  there  was  not  sufficient  time  allowed  for  it.  He  con- 
cluded by  stating  again  that  he  felt  that  a  National  Legislative  Conference  should 
be  called,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hynson ;  and 
that  suggestion  of  his  he  intended  to  incorporate  in  a  report  to  the  Council  before 
they  left  the  city  of  Denver. 

Mr.  Freericks  asked  if  it  was  possible  to  get  information  at  this  time  as  to 
whether  any  request  went  to  the  National  Association  from  this  Association  at 
its  Boston  meeting  last  year  for  the  holding  of  such  a  conference. 

Mr.  \\'allace  said  he  could  answer  this  question  by  saying  that,  in  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Seattle,  Chairman  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation 
last  year,  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  second  session,  and  at  that  time  excep- 
tion had  been  taken  by  Alessrs.  Anderson  and  Freericks  to  the  conference  being 
held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Section.     The  matter,  with  that  exception,  was 
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referred  to  the  Council  for  action,  but  no  action  had  ever  been  taken  on  it,  not- 
withstanding that  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Council  during  the  past  year,  had  directed 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  to  that  particular  resolution  which 
had  been  referred  for  its  action,  and  which  he  believed  was  of  vital  importance  to 
pharmacy. 

Mr.  Freericks  said  that  this  justitied  him  in  stating  what  he  had  twice  said 
before,  that  if  there  had  been  no  successful  conference  held  because  of  failure  of 
action  on  the  part  of  this  Association,  the  fault  should  not  be  placed  elsewhere. 
Therefore,  he  again  made  the  point  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  phar- 
macy generally  in  the  country  if  this  Section  did  not  adopt  the  amendment  as 
proposed. 

The  Acting  Chairman  said  the  question  was  still  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Mr.  Rusby,  and  a  vote  would  be  taken  thereon. 

A  7nz'a  voce  vote  failing  to  decide  the  matter,  a  division  was  called  for,  and 
resulted  in  a  tie  vote.  The  Chair  being  called  upon  to  decide  the  matter,  cast  his 
vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment  and  declared  the  same  adopted. 

The  report  as  thus  amended  was  then  adopted. 

Mr.  Wallace  resumed  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Craig,  seconded  by  ]\Ir.  Freericks,  the  following  papers  were 
read  by  title  only  : 

"Vegetable  Drugs  Employed  by  American  Physicians,"  John  Uri  Lloyd ;  '"Food 
for  Thought  for  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  I.  Result  of  Examinations,"  Otto 
Raubenheimer ;  "The  Pharmacist  vs.  Legislation,"  Fred  A.  Hubbard;  "Pharma- 
ceutical Degrees,"  Otto  A.  Wall ;  "The  Relation  of  Drug  Standardization  to  Phar- 
maceutical Education  and  Legislation,"  F.  E.  Stewart ;  "The  Evolution  of  Laws 
Regulating  the  Sale  and  Use  of  Poisons,"  M.  L  Wilbert;  "The  Need  for  Uni- 
formity in  Laws  Regulating  the  Sale  and  Use  of  Poisons  and  Narcotics,"  M.  L 
Wilbert;  "The  Effect  of  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  On  the  Whole- 
sale Drug  Business,"  John  R.  Thompson;  "International  Cooperation  in  Phar- 
macy," J.  J.  Hoffman,  Secretary  of  the  "Federation  Internationale  Pharma- 
ceutique." 

The  Chair  stated  that  he  had  in  his  hands  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pat- 
ents and  Trade-Marks,  F.  E.  Stewart.  Chairman,  which  was  a  very  long  one,  and 
asked  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  it. 

Mr.  Beal  said  that  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  this  paper,  and  that  it  was 
a  most  excellent  report.  There  was  not  time  to  consider  it  now  and  give  it  the 
amount  of  attention  it  deserved — it  would  take  at  least  an  hour's  time  to  do  that — 
and  solely  for  this  reason  he  moved  that  the  paper  be  read  by  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Publication.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Freericks,  and 
carried.     (See  September  Journal,  p.  1034.) 

The  same  action  was  also  taken  upon  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights 
and  Measures,"  Geo.  C.  Diekman,  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rusby.  duly  seconded,  the  Section  then  adjourned  to  meet  in 
joint  session  with  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Amer- 
ican Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  on  Thursday  evening  at  8  o'clock. 
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Third  Session — Thursday  Evening.  August  22,  1912. 
(Joint  Session  with  the  Boards  of  Pharniac\-  and  Conference  of  Facukies. ) 

The  program  called  for  a  joint  session  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legis- 
lation with  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  at  this  time,  and  the  session  was  presided 
over  by  Chairman  Wallace,  who  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8  :30  p.  m.  in  ihe 
ball-room  of  the  hotel. 

The  Chair  stated  that  he  believed  the  action  taken  by  the  Section  on  Education 
and  Legislation  on  yesterday,  in  referring  Mr.  Osseward's  paper  to  the  Council 
without  recommendation,  was  an  injustice  to  that  gentleman,  and  he  thought  that 
portion  of  his  paper  exclusive  of  the  subject  of  phylacogens,  upon  which  he  had 
expended  so  much  time  and  labor,  should  be  referred  for  publication,  the  action 
of  the  Section  to  stand  as  to  the  remainder  of  his  paper,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  entertain  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  action  by  which  the  paper  was  referred  to 
the  Council  without  recommendation. 

Mr.  Anderson  asked  if  this  would  be  possible,  in  a  joint  meeting  of  this  kind, 
and  the  Chair  responded  that  it  was,  to  begin  with,  a  session  of  the  Section  on 
Education  and  Legislation,  and  that  a  few  matters  of  business  applying  particu- 
larly to  the  work  of  the  Section  would  first  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of,  before 
the  work  of  the  joint  session  began. 

Mr.  Frazier  said  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Osseward's  paper  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  but  did  not  think  of  making  a  motion  to  refer  the  first  part  of  it  for 
publication  until  it  was  too  late.  He  said  the  Chairman  had  voiced  his  sentiments 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  he  moved  that  the  vote  by  which  the  paper  was 
referred  to  the  Council  without  recommendation  be  reconsidered. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Messrs.  Day  and  Freericks,  and  the  latter  by  way 
of  explanation  of  his  second  said  it  was  not  a  question  of  whether  the  members 
held  the  same  views  as  the  writer,  but  simply  one  of  whether  that  part  referred 
to  by  the  Chair  showed  work  and  was  of  real  value.  He  believed  that  it  did,  and 
he  thought  Mr.  Osseward  was  fairly  entitled  to  have  that  part  of  his  paper  referred 
for  publication  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  Chair  said  that  he  had  discussed  the  subject  with  the  author  of  the  paper, 
and  he  had  agreed  to  the  proposition  suggested. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  that  portion  of  Mr.  Osseward's 
paper  outside  of  his  discussion  of  phylacogens  should  be  referred  to  the  Council 
without  recommendation  w^as  then  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

The  Chair  announced  that  the  paper  was  now  before  the  Section  for  disposal, 
and  he  would  be  glad  to  entertain  a  motion  that  that  portion  of  the  paper  preceding 
the  author's  discussion  of  phylacogens  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tion, and  that  the  balance  of  the  paper  be  referred  to  the  Council  without  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Shuptrine  so  moved,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Messrs.  Frazier  and 
Anderson  and  carried. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  Secretary  would  now  read  the  report  of  the  Syllabus 
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Comtnittee,  which  had  come  from  Chairman  H.  L.  Taylor,  who  was  not  able  to 
be  present. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS  COMMITTEE. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1912. 
To  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  {Section  on  Education  and  Legislation)  : 

Gentlemen  :  Your  Syllabus  Committee  beg  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  activity 
of  the  National  Committee  for  the  year  and  to  offer  resolutions  for  your  approval. 

The  National  Committee  met  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August  17,  1911  and  on  formal  motions 
proceeded  to  elect  officers  to  approve  their  reports  and  to  act  upon  their  recommendations. 

After  a  spirited  discussion  regarding  the  extent  of  the  revision,  the  time  of  issue,  the 
number  of  copies  and  the  method  of  financing  the  revised  edition,  it  was  on  formal  motion 

Voted:  That  the  revised  edition  should  number  at  least  1,000;  that  it  should  be  published 
by  the  National  Committee  on  the  initiative  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  that  its  tinancing 
should  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  pow-er;  that  the  Executive  Committee 
enter  at  once  on  the  task  of  revision  for  the  present  period  and  call  for  revised  copy  from  the 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  October  1,  1911  manifold  and  distribute  the  copy  to  the  mem- 
bers by  January  1,  1912;  the  suggestions,  amendments  and  corrections  to  reach  the  Executive 
Committee  by  February  1,  1912. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Meyer  Brothers  Druggist  and  the  Pharmaceutical  Era,  reprints  from  the 
December,  January  and  February  numbers  appeared  as  leaflets,  1,  2  and  3  respectively. 
Leaflet  1  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  and  the  workers  engaged  on 
its  revision.  Leaflet  2  describes  the  editions,  in  the  type  it  is  proposed  to  use  in  the  edition, 
and  was  addressed  to  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States.  Leaflet  3  invited 
criticism,  the  suggestions  and  amendments  that  will  make  a  second  edition  an  improvement 
on  the  first,  and  was  addressed  to  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy  in  the  United  States. 

The  delays  in  printing  and  the  difficulty  of  securing,  by  correspondence,  prompt  action  by 
the  sub-committees,  led  to  the  conclusion  in  December  that  the  instructions  of  the  Boston 
meeting  could  not  be  followed.  During  December,  a  conference  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held,  which  resulted  in  affirmative  action  on  the  following  resolutions : 

(a)  Thai  the  Secretary  submit  to  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  for  ratification  the 
assignment 

(1)  To  materia  mcdica  of  400  hours  in  a  2-years  course  recommended  by  Chairman 
Rusby ; 

(2)  To  pharmacy  of  400  hours  in  a  2-years  course  recommended  by  Chairman  Beal ; 

(3)  The  additional  100  hours  each  in  materia  medica  and  pharmacy  be  elective  with 
the  faculties  with  alternative  questions  by  the  boards,  and  that  the  proposition  of  a 
1200  hour  syllabus  be  presented  for  approval  to  the  three  national  bodies  represented  by 
the  committee. 

(b)  That  on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  a,  with  or  without  amendments,  the  sub- 
committees modify  copy  in  accord  therewith  and  forward  revised  copy  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  see  that  the  revised  copy  with  chemistry  is  submitted  to  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one. 

(c)  Tliat  the  Secretary  prepare  specifications  for  an  edition  of  1000,  with  provision 
for  additional  numbers  by  the  100;  secure  estimates  thereon  by  responsible  publishers; 
submit  the  same  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  ratification ;  prepare  a  contract  for  signature 
by  the  Executive  Committee  and  publisher,  and  push  the  publication  for  delivery  to  the 
committee  not  later  than  July  1,  1912,  contingent  upon  the  securing  of  advanced  orders  of 
a  total  of  not  less  than  400  copies. 

(d)  That  the  Secretary  canvass  the  boards  and  schools  to  secure  advance  orders  for 
delivery  by  August  1,  1912. 

Under  Item  a,  the  recommendations  were  submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  and 
a  vote  thereon  is  in  process  as  this  report  is  made.  Under  item  b,  the  sub-committee  on 
Chemistry  has  reported  recommendations  and  amendments.  Under  item  c,  the  Secretary 
has  prepared  specifications  and  they  have  been  approved  by  the  Executive   Committee  and 
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submitted  to  responsible  publisbers.  Under  item  d,  the  Secretary  canvassed  the  boards  and 
schools  and  has  received  the  first  of  July  nearly  450  advanced  orders. 

May  17,  1912,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  held  in  Albany;  Messrs.  Bradley 
and  Anderson  appearing  as  proxies  for  Messrs.  Engstrom  and  Beal  respectively.  Among  the 
twelve  motions  adopted  at  this  meeting,  the  following  are  of  special  interest  to  you: 

Motion  .).  That  100  copies  of  unbound  syllabuses  be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  committee 
in  its  preparation  of  the  third  edition. 

Motion  6.     That  in  the  second  edition,  body  matter  be  set  in  uniform  type  and  leaded. 

Motion  7.  That  supplementary  matter  be  set  in  smaller  type  and  single  spaced,  with  a 
formal  explanation  that  such  supplementary  matter  is  not  included  in  the  1200  hour  course 
and  consequently  not  to  be  examined  upon  by  boards  of  pharmacy. 

Motion  8.  That  it  is  advisable  to  ask  the  supporting  associations  to  nuet  the  expense  of 
complimentary  copies  of  the  syllabus  for  similar  bodies  of  other  countries ;  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  to  the  schools  (100  copies),  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  to  the  examining  boards  (100  copies),  and  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association  to  the  associations   (200  copies). 

Pursuant  to  these  resolutions  and  the  rules  of  your  Association,  your  committee  respect- 
fully recommend  the  following  action : 

1.  That  representatives  on  the  National  Committee  be  appointed  to  succeed  those  whose 
terms  expire  by  limitation  or  resignation. 

2.  That  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  routine  expenses  of  the  committee  be  authorized. 

3.  That  the  following  recommendations  of  the  National   Committee  be  approved : 

(a)  The  assignment  of  400  hours  in  a  2  j-'cars'  course  to  materia  medica,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  chairman  of  that  sub-committee. 

(b)  The  assignment  of  400  hours  in  a  2  years'  course  to  pharmacy,  as  recommended 
by  the  chairman  of  that  sub-committee. 

(c)  The  additional  100  hours  each  in  materia  medica  and  in  pharmacy  be  elective  by 
the  faculties  with  alternative  questions  by  the  boards. 

(d)  The  minimum  2  year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  become  a  1200  hour 
course  for  the  second  syllabus  period  1915-1920. 

4.  That  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  become  responsible  for  advanced  sub- 
scriptions to  the  number  of  200  copies  of  the  syllabus  for  distribution  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  National  Committee  to  similar  national  or  state  associations  in  other  countries. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  L.  Taylor, 
Of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Asher  moved  to  receive  the  report  as  read. 

Mr.  Anderson  seconded  the  motion  to  receive,  provided  it  was  not  a  motion  to 
adopt.  He  said  the  report  showed  that  the  revision  of  the  Syllabus  was  in  a  very 
complicated  state.  Some  progress  had  been  made  during  the  past  year,  but  much 
remained  to  be  done.  The  trouble  was  that  no  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-One  had  been  held  since  the  meeting  last  year  at  Boston,  and  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  revise  a  book  of  this  importance — a  work  that  was  of  such  mo- 
ment to  the  colleges  of  pharmacy,  the  boards  of  pharmacy  and  the  pharmacies 
themselves — without  such  a  meeting.  He  said  he  supposed  most  of  the  members 
were  familiar  with  the  result  of  the  attempt  made  to  do  this  work  by  correspon- 
dence between  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One.  and  the  motion 
made  six  months  ago  that  matter  for  revision  of  the  Syllabus  be  gotten  together 
by  the  different  Sections — that  on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  etc. — which  matter 
had  never  been  put  before  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One  for  action.  Motions  had 
been  made  and  sent  out  with  a  voting-sheet  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-One,  without  any  opportunity  for  argument ;  and  then  when  the  members 
had  sent  in  their  reply  or  vote  on  a  motion,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  declare 
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the  motion  carried,  without  giving  any  chance  for  amendment,  vote  for  reference, 
or  anything  else.  The  whole  system  as  practiced  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year  was  entirely  unparliamentary,  and  no  regard  for  the  proper  rights  of  the 
members  had  been  shown. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Anderson  said  he  did  not  think  this  report  purporting  to 
show  a  revision  of  the  Syllabus  was  in  any  condition  to  warrant  its  adoption  by 
this  joint  session.  For  illustration,  one  thing  the  members  were  asked  to  adopt 
was  the  proposition  to  make  a  1200-hour  Syllabus,  instead  of  1100.  This  propo- 
sition had  never  been  passed  on  by  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, and  received  an  affirmative  vote  there.  Mr.  Anderson  said  his  claim  was, 
that  this  matter  was  of  such  great  importance  that  final  action  on  the  revision  of 
th€  Syllabus  should  be  had  at  a  regularly  called  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-One,  convened  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  that  nothing  that  was  to  go 
into  the  Syllabus  should  be  declared  adopted  until  the  committee  had  acted  on  it 
in  actual  session.  If  this  course  was  not  followed,  he  believed  the  revised  Syllabus 
would  be  just  as  unsatisfactory,  and  subject  to  the  same  criticism,  as  the  present 
work.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Anderson  said  he  had  been  informed  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  some  of  those  concerned  in  this  work  of  revision  to  submit  the  newly 
revised  Syllabus  at  this  meeting  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and 
ask  its  ratification,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  say  what  it  contained,  but  simply 
have  the  Association  accept  it  when  finished,  without  question.  He  did  not  think 
that  this  was  justice  either  to  the  organizations  working  in  the  interest  of  a  revised 
Syllabus,  or  to  the  Syllabus  Committee.     For  the  reasons  given,  he  oflfered  the 

following : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legis- 
lation with  the  Conference  of  Teaching  Faculties  and  the  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy  that,  while  much  of  the  preliminary  matter  in  reference  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus  can  be  arranged  by  correspondence,  final  action  on  all  matter  which  will  constitute 
the  revised  edition  shall  be  taken  at  a  meeting  or  meetings  of  the  Syllabus  Committee  called 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Anderson  explained  that  this  was  the  same  resolution  he  had  offered  in 
the  Conference  of  Teaching  Faculties  in  regard  to  the  same  report. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Shuptrine  and  carried. 

The  Chair  asked  the  Secretary  to  read  a  communication  which  had  been  received 
from  Otto  Raubenheimer. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following: 

FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT  FOR  STATE  BOARDS  OF  PHARMACY. 

OTTO    RAUBENHEI.MER,  •    • 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
I.     Result  of  Examinations. 
The  writer,  a  former  member  of  a  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  does  not  wish  to  tread  upon 
the  corns  of  any  special  board,  but  merely  gives  his  personal  ideas  in  a  series  of  papers  on 
diflferent  subjects,  and  he  hopes  that  the  same  will  provide  food  for  thought  for  some  of  our 
state  boards,  and  that  this  food  will  be  properly  digested  and  will  generate  energy  and  not 
result  in  apathy  or  indifference. 
The  subject  of  my  first  paper  is 

RESULT   OF    EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  Above  all,  I  beg  to  point  out  that  the  examination  questions  of  all  State  Boards  of 
Pharmacy  should  be  published.     These  questions  should  become  public  property  and  should 
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not  be  kept  secret.  They  are  for  the  information  of  the  students,  candidates,  teacliers  and 
pharmacists  in  general.  I  am  greatly  surprised,  in  fact  amazed,  to  learn  that  the  pharmacy 
boards  of  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Vermont  and  Utah  refuse  to  publish  their  examina- 
tion questions. 

2.  The  secretary  of  each  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  should  also  publish  the  number  of 
candidates  taking  each  examination,  the  number  who  pass  successfully  and  the  number 
who  fail. 

3.  The  names  of  those  who  pass  should  be  published  in  justice  to  the  successful  candidates. 

4.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy  to  prepare  annual 
statistics  showing  the  number  of  candidates  who  are  college  graduates,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  colleges,  and  also  the  number  who  passed  and  the  number  who  failed  from 
each  college. 

These  statistics  should  be  given  for  each  examination  and  for  the  entire  year,  too,  and 
have  the  object  of  showing  how  the  graduates  of  each  college  pass  the  board  examination. 
Such  tabulated  statistics  would  have  a  great  influence  on  pharmaceutical  colleges,  which  at 
present  are  perhaps  unaware  of  the  weakness  of  their  teaching,  by  showing  them  how 
frequently  their  graduates  fail.  As  no  college  would  like  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of  such 
a  published  list,  this  would  bring  about  marked  improvements  in  the  equipment  of  the  col- 
leges, in  securing  better  teachers  and  adopting  better  and  more  up-todate  methods  of  teaching. 
Such  information,  therefore,  would  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  students,  the  candidates, 
the  pharmacists,  the  colleges,  the  state  boards,  the  educational  department,  and  the  public 
in  general. 

5.  These  statistics  of  all  the  state  board  examinations  in  the  United  States  should  be 
collected  and  tabulated  for  the  entire  year  by  the  Section  of  Education  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  or 
a  committee  appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  and 
should  be  published  in  the  Journal. 

Undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  interest  would  be  taken  in  this  novel  feature  of  pharmaceutical 
examination  statistics.  As  a  model  along  these  lines,  the  writer  begs  to  point  out  the  Yearly 
State  Board  Statistics  presented  by  the  Council  of  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association. 

The  writer,  whose  unselfish  interest  in  professional  pharmacy  is  undoubtedly  known,  has 
at  present  no  connection  with  a  college  or  a  board  of  pharmacy,  and  therefore  being  im- 
partial, has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  bring  forth  this  subject,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
criticised. 

The  Chair  stated  that,  without  objection,  the  communication  would  be  received. 

Mr.  Freericks  stated  that  he  had  with  him  a  number  of  resolutions  which  had 
been  adopted  at  the  Milwaukee  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  all  touching  upon  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  many  of  them  of  vital 
importance.  So  far  as  he  was  informed,  neither  this  Association  nor  any  of  its 
Sections  had  as  yet  taken  any  action  in  reference  to  any  matters  of  this  kind,  and 
if  in  order  he  would  like  to  present  these  resolutions,  and,  if  possible,  have  action 
upon  them  this  evening.  He  explained  that  the  resolutions  were  on  many  different 
subjects,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  read  each  one  separately.  The  first 
was : 

Resolved,  That  alypin  be  added  to  the  list  of  drugs  recommended  by  our  conference  com- 
mittee to  be  specified  upon  the  label  of  preparations  containing  the  same. 

Mr.  Freericks  said  he  hardly  needed  to  say  anything  by  way  of  explanation,  as 
it  was  a  requirement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  show  the  content  of  certain 
drugs  in  preparations  containing  them.  The  question  was  whether  the  Section 
wanted  to  go  on  record  as  including  alypin  in  this  list  of  drugs. 
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The  Chair  stated  that  without  objection  the  resolution  offered  would  stand  ap- 
proved, and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Freericks  then  read  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  and  use  our  efforts  to  defeat  the  Owen  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  seconded  by  ^Ir.  Richardson,  this  resolution  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Freericks  then  read  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  where  physicians  are  allowed  to  dispense,  the  same  law  should  regulate 
the  practice  as  does  the  law  concerning  the  pharmacist,  especially  in  reference  to  narcotic 
and  habit-forming  drugs. 

Mr.  Asher  moved  to  adopt,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Shuptrine  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Freericks  then  read  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  future  and  continued  existence  of  retail  merchants  throughout  the  country 
depends  upon  a  change  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  act,  which  will  allow  the  smaller  business 
interests  to  cooperate  against  the  growing  evil  on  the  part  of  a  few  to  monoplize  entire 
branches  of  the  retail  trade;  and 

Whereas,  The  Honorable  Mr.  Clapp,  senator  from  the  state  of  Alinnesota,  has  introduced 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  senate  bill  7017,  providing  for  supplementary  legislation 
to  the  Sherman  act,  which  will  permit  the  smaller  interests,  inclusive  of  the  smaller  merchants 
and  laboring  people,  to  cooperate  with  each  other,  without  being  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
act,  such  legislation  being  b)^  us  deemed  imperative  for  the  future  prosperity  of  our  country  ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  and  approve  senate  bill  No.  7017  as  introduced  by 
Senator  Clapp  of  Minnesota. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Senator  Clapp. 

Mr.  Asher,  seconded  by  Mr.  Richardson,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions 
as  read. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Caspari,  Jr.,  said  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  these  resolutions 
should  go  either  to  the  Association  in  general  session  or  to  the  newly-appointed 
House  of  Delegates,  which  had  been  formed  for  the  ver}-  purpose  of  considering 
resolutions  and  bringing  them  before  the  Association  at  its  tinal  session  for  action. 
He  did  not  think  this  joint  session  was  competent  to  adopt  these  resolutions  and 
offer  them  as  the  action  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

The  Chair  expressed  dissent  from  this  view,  and  held  that  it  was  entirely  com- 
petent for  this  Section  to  vote  upon  the  resolutions  offered,  as  there  was  nothing 
in  the  By-Laws  requiring  that  they  be  referred  to  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Mr.  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Asher 
made  the  point  of  order  that  the  Chair  could  not  properly  preside  while  the  vote 
on  such  an  appeal  was  being  taken,  but  the  Chair  held  that  the  point  was  not  well 
taken. 

A  vote  by  division  was  taken  on  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  with 
the  result  that  the  Chair  was  overruled  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  against  to  twelve  for 
the  decision.  Thereupon,  the  Chair  announced  that,  his  decision  having  been  over- 
ruled, the  resolutions  would  have  to  go  to  the  House  of  Delegates  for  action. 

Mr.  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  explained  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  action  in 
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appealing  from  a  decision  of  the  Chair  niiMuulerxlood  ;  that  his  object  was  simply 
to  have  the  resolutions  take  their  proper  course.  He  was  present  when  the  subject 
of  a  House  of  Delegates  was  proposed  in  the  Council,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of 
a  set  of  resolutions  on  the  subject,  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Association  in  gen- 
eral session,  and  by  the  adoption  of  which  a  House  of  Delegates  had  been  formed, 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  which,  as  stated,  was  to  take  charge  of  all  resolutions 
presented,  and  put  them  in  shape  for  the  action  of  the  Association.  This  was  the 
reason  of  his  motion. 

JMr.  Freericks  said  he  thought  it  was  only  proper  that  the  Section  on  Education 
and  Legislation  should  at  least  hear  the  resolutions  coming  from  the  N.  A.  R.  D., 
even  though  they  were  referred  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  Mr.  Caspari,  Jr.,  and 
Chairman  ^^'allace  both  indicated  their  acquiescence  in  this  view. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Freericks  read  the  following: 

Whereas,  At  a  conference  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,  held  at  Washington,  certain  well-founded  objections  to  the  proposed  Richardson  bill 
were  pointed  out  and  changes  therein  demanded,  resulting  finally  in  the  drafting  of  a  bill 
by  said  committee,  which  appears  in  the  hearings  before  the  committee  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce,  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty-second  Congress,  second  session.  Part 
II,  page  433. 

Whereas,  The  said  bill  as  drafted  by  the  conference,  aims  to  effectively  reach  wrongful 
practices  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  drugs  and  medicines,  preventing  fraud  upon  the 
public  and  restricting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  many  dangerous  drugs  and  their  com- 
pounds to  qualified  persons,  at  the  same  time  being  eminently  fair  to  all  interests  concerned; 
therefore,  be  it 

Rcsohed,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  changes  in  the  Richardson  bill  recommended  at 
said  conference,  as  they  appear  in  the  hearings  referred  to  herein,  and  as  so  changed,  we 
advocate  the  enaction  thereof  as  a  measure  which  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors  an  amendment  to  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act  that 
will  protect  the  public  against  unwarranted  claims  of  nostrums,  and  will  provide  that  the 
manufacturing  of  medicinal  preparations  be  in  the  hands  of  licensed  pharmacists. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  favors  interstate  anti-narcotic  legislation  that  will  prohibit 
all  illegitimate  traffic  in  narcotics  and  habit-forming  drugs  and  confine  their  sales  to  proper 
channels  and  uses  to  strictly  medicinal  purposes. 

Whereas,  Section  7  of  the  food  and  drugs  act  permits  the  sale  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  prepa- 
rations of  various  strengths,  providing  such  strength  is  designated  on  the  label  and, 

Whereas,  Such  provision  causes  much  confusion  in  the  enforcement  of  pharmacy  laws 
providing  for  the  use  of  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  names  on  the  drugs  of  standard  strength  alone, 

Resolved,  That  this  section  should  be  repealed  or  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  all  drugs 
sold  to  the  public  under  their  official  names  or  recognized  synonyms,  shall  be  of  standard 
strength. 

Mr.  Freericks  said  this  ended  the  list  of  resolutions  to  be  presented  to  this  Sec- 
tion by  the  delegates  of  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  He  expressed  his  entire  approval  of  the 
course  decided  upon  by  the  Section  with  reference  to  the  resolutions  offered,  as 
they  involved  subjects  that  in  many  instances  needed  consideration. 

The  Chair  stated  that  these  resolutions  would  all  be  referred  to  the  House  of 
Delegates,  unless  there  was  objection. 

Mr.  Anderson  announced  a  meeting  of  the  House  of  Delegates  for  8  o'clock 
tomorrow  (Friday)  night.  He  said  the  only  way  it  could  consider  these  resolu- 
tions was  to  have  another  meetinsr. 
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The  Chair  asked  if  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  or  the 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties  had  anything  to  bring  before  the  joint 
session  now. 

Mr.  Day  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  call  on  one  of  the  gentlemen  repre- 
senting the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  to  make  a  statement  as 
to  what  the  boards  had  accomplished.  As  he  understood  the  matter,  this  was  the 
idea  of  having  a  joint  session  this  afternoon,  to  bring  up  matters  of  common 
interest.  Pie  thought  Mr.  Sala,  as  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy,  ought  to  be  able  to  enlighten  the  joint  session  on  the  work  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Sala  modestly  suggested  that  Mr.  Wm.  Mittelbach,  the  new  president  of  the 
Boards  of  Pharmacy,  was  present,  and  could  do  that  better  than  he  could. 

Mr.  Mittelbach  said  he  was  hardly  sufficiently  posted  upon  the  work  of  the 
Boards  of  Pharmacy  to  give  a  complete  synopsis  of  their  work,  as  he  was  not 
present  all  of  the  time.  However,  he  said  the  boards  had  been  very  busy,  and  had 
accomplished  a  lot  of  work.  Most  of  their  time  had  been  given  to  the  problem  of 
registration.  As  he  understood,  they  had  been  invited  to  this  joint  session  with 
the  understanding  that  matters  would  be  brought  up  here  that  might  affect  the 
boards  in  which  they  would  be  interested. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Shuptrine  said  that  one  proposition  which  occupied  a  good  deal  of 
the  time  of  the  boards,  and  one  which  received  the  most  earnest  consideration  was, 
not  so  much  the  question  of  reciprocation  per  se  as  between  the  boards  of  different 
States,  but  that  of  the  higher  education  of  the  applicant  for  registration — that 
stress  was  particularly  laid  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  higher  education.  Dur- 
ing the  discussion  of  reciprocity,  that  one  point  was  very  prominently  featured, 
and,  speaking  for  himself,  and  not  for  the  National  Association  of  Boards,  he 
expressed  the  conviction  that  a  uniform  standard  of  educational  requirements  was 
the  one  real  solution  of  the  reciprocal  movement.  It  could  not  be  hoped  to  have 
the  licentiate  of  one  State  go  into  another  State  and  receive  in  exchange  for  his 
certificate  the  certificate  of  that  State  until  there  was  a  uniform  standard  of  edu- 
cational requirement  for  all  the  States.  "You  can  talk  and  discuss  and  theorize  on 
the  elevation  of  pharmacy  all  you  wish,"  said  Mr.  Shuptrine,  "but  in  my  opinion 
you  can  never  hope  to  raise  pharmacy  to  the  elevation  to  which  it  justly  belongs 
until  we  ourselves  establish  an  educational  requirement  that  will  put  us  there.  In 
other  words,  we  can  never  hope  to  take  a  boy,  however  deserving,  from  between 
the  plow-handles,  give  him  six  months'  experience  at  the  soda-water  fountain,  six 
months  at  a  quiz-school,  then  give  him  a  certificate  to  practice  pharmacy,  and  by 
this  means  expect  to  raise  pharmacy  to  the  standard  to  which  it  justly  belongs." 

"We  can  never  hope  to  raise  the  standard  of  pharmacy,  until  we  fix  it  so  that 
he  who  has  not  the  proper  education  will  not  be  able  to  pass  the  examination  and 
be  licensed  to  practice  pharmacy.  We  need  cooperation,  and  I  feel-  satisfied  in 
speaking  as  I  have  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  large  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates to  this  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Osseward  said  that,  as  the  representative  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, he  had  been  sent  to  Denver  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  all  the  informa- 
tion possible  pertaining  to  the  working  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy.  He  had  listened  to  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  and  had  become  con- 
vinced that  a  prerequisite  law  setting  a  standard  of  education  was  the  only  solu- 
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tion  of  the  problem  of  an  interchange  of  certificates  between  the  States.  A  recom- 
mendation had  been  made  by  the  Committee  on  Legislation  that  a  National  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  formulate  questions  to  be  sent  out  to  each  Board  of  Phar- 
macy throughout  the  United  States,  each  board  to  take  its  examinations,  and  the 
answers  to  be  sent  back  to  the  National  Committee,  this  committee  to  issue  a 
National  certificate,  so-called,  which  would  hold  good  in  every  Stale  of  the  Union. 
The  State  of  Washington  accepted  none  but  graduates  now,  and  if  the  proposed 
standard  was  established  his  State  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  and  recognize  such 
certificates  of  interchange.  Under  the  present  conditions,  his  State  would  refuse 
to  recognize  any  man  coming  in  from  another  State  who  was  not  a  college  grad- 
uate, but  if  this  standard  was  established  they  would  accept  anyone  that  held  a 
certificate  issued  by  the  National  Committee.  He  believed  this  movement  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  would  prove  an  incentive  to  young  men  to  seek  a 
higher  education. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  South  Dakota,  suggested  that  as  the  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  was  not  now  present,  and  as  ex-President 
Walker  of  that  body  was  also  absent,  it  might  be  well  to  call  on  Mr.  Dodds,  of 
Illinois,  who  was  present  at  all  the  sessions,  to  give  a  concise  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Associated  Boards.    He  said  he  would  make  this  as  a  motion. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Clark  and  carried. 

Mr.  Dodds  responded  to  this  call,  and  said  that  as  to  the  business  that  was  done, 
the  most  important,  as  he  understood  it,  was  the  question  of  reciprocal  registra- 
tion between  the  States.  A  resolution  had  been  adopted  providing,  in  substance, 
that  reciprocal  certificates  should  be  interchanged  between  the  different  boards  that 
were  members  of  the  National  Association,  where  the  boards  could  do  it  under 
their  laws ;  and  that  each  applicant  for  a  reciprocal  certificate  should  pay  to  the 
National  Association  the  sum  of  $5.  This  sum  would  go  to  the  National  Associa- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  reciprocal  fee  which  was  required  by  each  of  the  States. 
For  illustration,  if  the  reciprocal  fee  in  Missouri  was  $10,  the  applicant  would  have 
to  pay  that  $10  into  the  Missouri  Board  treasury,  and  in  addition  pay  $5  into  the 
National  Association  treasury.  This  $5  fee,  it  was  estimated,  would  create  a  fund 
of  approximately  $1,500  a  year. 

Another  resolution  that  was  adopted  provided  for  the  election  by  the  National 
Boards  of  what  was  to  be  known  as  an  Advisory  Examining  Committee,  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  Associated  Boards  had  adjourned  without  electing  tha.t  committee, 
and  the  matter  would  have  to  go  over  until  next  year.  The  impression  had  gotten 
out  that  this  committee  would  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  but  this 
was  not  correct;  the  resolution  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
by  the  Associated  Boards.  The  resolution  further  provided  that,  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  one  should  be  well  versed  in  pharmacy  examinations,  another 
well  versed  in  chemistry  examinations,  and  that  the  third  should  be  svell  versed  in 
materia  medica  examinations.  It  provided,  further,  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee should  be  taken,  one  from  the  Western  States,  one  from  the  Central  and 
Southern  States,  and  one  from  the  Eastern  States.  The  member  from  the  Western 
States  was  to  visit  the  different  boards  of  pharmacy  in  an  advisor)'  capacity,  see 
the  work  they  were  doing,  observe  carefully  the  papers  prepared  for  examinations, 
and  offer  suggestions  where,  in  his  judgment,  they  were  needed ;  the  idea  being 
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to  get  the  examinations  in  the  Western  section  of  the  country  as  nearly  uniform 
as  possible.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  of  the  Central  section,  to  make  tlie 
examinations  there  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible ;  and  the  same  thing  would  be 
true  of  the  Eastern  section.  The  resolution  further  provided  that  the  expenses  of 
the  members  of  this  Advisory  Committee  should  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  created 
by  the  $5  fees  paid  to  the  National  Board. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  Mr.  Dodds  said  a  great  many  reports  were  adopted, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  would,  during  the  ensuing  year,  formulate  and  draft 
a  new  constitution  and  by-laws,  to  be  presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Continuing,  Air.  Dodds  said  he  would  like  to  allude  briefly  to  the  subject  touched 
on  by  Mr.  Shuptrine  in  regard  to  higher  education.  In  Illinois,  he  said,  a  college 
diploma  was  not  necessary  at  the  present  time  as  a  prerequisite  for  taking  the 
examination  for  registered  pharmacist.  Under  their  law,  while  they  could  give 
credit  for  it,  it  was  not  essential.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  at  the  time 
that  feature  was  incorporated  in  the  law  as  to  what  was  a  recognized  College  of 
Pharmacy.  Some  of  the  States  used  the  word  "reputable"  college,  but  the  State 
of  Illinois  used  the  word  "recognized."  It  was  difficult  for  five  members  of  a 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  who  were  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  colleges,  their  courses 
of  study,  the  hours  required,  their  laboratory  equipment,  and  the  character  "of 
professors  engaged  in  these  schools,  to  determine  what  was  a  recognized  school 
or  college  of  pharmacy.  They  got  around  that  question  in  Illinois  by  adopting  as 
recognized  schools  or  colleges  of  pharmacy  only  such  schools  or  colleges  as  com- 
plied with  the  requirements  of  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 

Another  movement  that  was  on  foot  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Dodds  said,  was  to  enact  a 
law  that  would  hereafter  require  all  applicants  for  examination  as  registered  phar- 
macists to  be  graduates  of  a  recognized  school  or  college  of  pharmacy.  That  mat- 
ter had  been  discussed  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Illinois 
Pharmaceutical  Association.  They  had  gone  on  record  as  recommending  that 
feature  at  meetings  in  the  past,  but  at  the  next  succeeding  session  they  would 
rescind  that  action,  while  at  still  another  session  they  would  adopt  it  again.  It  was 
a  case  of  "on  again,  ofif  again."  Finally,  to  have  something  definite  done  in  the 
matter,  the  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee  got  out  a  voting-card,  and  sent 
it  out  to  the  5,700  registered  pharmacists  in  good  standing  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
asking  the  point-blank  question,  "Do  you  favor  the  enactment  of  such  and  such 
a  law,  or  do  you  disapprove  of  it?"  and  the  result  was  that  the  vote  was  four  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  requirement  of  a  college  diploma  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  taking 
of  the  examination  for  registered  pharmacist.  So  at  the  next  session  of  their  Leg- 
islature, which  would  be  in  January  of  next  year,  a  bill  would  be  prepared  and 
introduced  requiring  that  hereafter  every  applicant  for  examination  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  must  have  a  diploma  showing  his  graduation  from  a  recognized  school 
or  college  of  pharmacy.  If  this  bill  became  a  law,  with  the  understanding  they 
already  had  that  a  recognized  school  or  college  of  pharmacy  was  such  as  was 
recognized  by  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  he  believed  they  would 
have  about  as  good  a  law  as  it  was  possible  to  have. 

The  Chair  asked  Mr.  Dodds  if  he  understood  him  to  say  that  the  National 
Boards  of  Pharmacy  had  provided  that  a  fee  of  $5  should  be  payable  to  the  Na- 
tional Boards  for  an  interchange  certificate,  and  Mr.  Dodds  replied  that  the  pro- 
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vision  was  that  the  ai)pHcant  for  a  reciprocal  certificate  must  pay  $5  into  the 
treasury  of  the  National  Association. 

The  Chair  and  Mr.  Dodds  continued  this  discussi(Mi  at  some  length,  the  Chair 
taking  the  broad  position  that  where  a  State  statute  required  that  a  certain  fee  be 
paid  by  the  applicant  for  an  interchange  certificate  the  National  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy could  adopt  no  rule  in  conflict  with  that  which  would  stand  the  test  of  the 
courts,  and  Mr.  Dodds  holding  to  the  view  that  not  only  was  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Boards  not  subject  to  State  law.  but  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  discre- 
tion which  was  necessarily  inherent  in  it,  it  could  refuse  to  grant  such  certificate 
until  the  required  fee  was  paid,  besides  which,  however,  he  was  satisfied  that  no 
objection  would  be  raised  to  the  rule  by  those  making  the  application,  for  the  fee 
was  small  and  the  benefits  too  great  to  the  recipient  of  such  certificate  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  he  would  raise  an  objection  thereto. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Clark,  of  Chicago,  said  the  discussion  between  the  Chairman  and  Mr. 
Dodds  reminded  him  of  the  old  story  of  the  man  who  had  been  put  in  jail  for  a 
certain  offense,  and  who,  when  his  lawyer  told  him  that  he  could  not  be  put  in  jail 
for  that  offense,  replied,  "Well,  I  am  here  anyhow."  So  the  practical  question  in 
this  matter  was,  if  the  National  Board  got  the  money  for  issuing  these  reciprocal 
certificates,  it  did  not  make  much  dift'erence  about  the  finer  points  that  were  raised. 
Proceeding,  Mr.  Clark  said  he  had  the  honor  of  being  President  of  the  Conference 
of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  but  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  not  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Conference,  he  wanted  to  say  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  the 
expression  of  opinion  here  from  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy 
regarding  its  position  on  making  college  education  a  prerequisite  for  examination. 
Of  course  he,  as  well  as  every  other  member  of  the  Conference  of  P'aculties,  was 
heartily  in  accord  with  this  sentiment.  The  Conference  of  Faculties  was  working 
very  industriously  along  these  lines.  They  had  had  before  them  during  the  last 
two  or  three  days  a  large  number  of  resolutions  bearing  on  this  very  subject  of 
increasing  the  entrance  requirements,  graduation  requirements,  etc.,  and  the  ten- 
dency was  to  increase  these.  To  do  so,  he  said,  would  undoubtedly  place  pharma- 
ceutical education  upon  a  much  higher  plane  than  it  had  been  in  the  past.  The 
Conference  had  increased  the  number  of  hours  which  constituted  the  course.  They 
had  also  considered  a  number  of  changes  in  their  courses,  such  as  increasing  the 
high  school  requirement.  Likewise,  they  had  considered  the  question  of  raising 
the  standard  for  other  departments,  and  had  a  committee  appointed  on  this  sub- 
ject. Next  year,  he  had  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  more  would  be  accomplished  in  the 
line  of  advancing  the  requirements.  As  a  member  of  the  Conference  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties,  he  could  pledge  the  cooperation  of  the  entire  Conference  with 
the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  in  their  efforts  to  secure' higher  education  and  better 
conditions,  and  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  pharmaceutical  faculties  and  the 
Boards  of  Pharmacy.  This  was  what  the  Conference  of  Faculties  wanted.  Some 
of  the  boards  claimed  they  could  not  have  a  prerequisite  requirement,  because  the 
schools  were  not  up  to  the  standard.  The  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that 
they  could  not  get  up  the  standard,  because  the  boards  would  not  require  anything 
higher.  There  was  a  cross-fire  here,  and  it  was  a  subject  upon  v/hich  cooperation 
was  needed  more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  H.  C.  \\'ashburn,  of  Colorado,  said  he  wanted  to  speak  briefly  on  this  ques- 
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tion  of  defining  what  should  constitute  a  recognized  school  or  college  of  pharmacy. 
He  did  not  know  that  a  better  definition  could  be  given  than  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  had  given.  So  far  as  he  was  aware,  there  never  was  a  law  enacted 
that  did  not  do  an  injustice  to  somebody.  The  situation  that  the  Department  of 
Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Colorado  found  itself  in  was  an  illustration  of  the 
injustice  that  might  be  worked  by  a  law  or  rule  good  enough  in  itself.  The  school 
of  pharmacy  in  the  University  had  only  been  established  one  year,  and  no  such 
school  in  the  United  States  had  a  higher  requirement  for  entrance  or  graduation ; 
yet,  under  the  rules  of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  that 
school  would  not  be  eligible  to  apply  for  membership  in  the  Conference  for  four 
years  to  come ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  a  recognized  college  of  pharmacy 
for  four  years  to  come,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  the  highest  requirements  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Washburn  said  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  American 
Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties,  but  he  desired  to  bring  this  matter  up 
here,  in  the  hope  that  the  Conference  would  find  some  way  to  adjust  this  situation. 

Mr.  \\^allace  said  that,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  had  felt  that  he  knew  a  litth 
about  matters  relating  to  pharmaceutical  legislation,  from  having  made  a  study  of 
such  laws ;  and  he  desired  to  say  that  the  interchange  of  certificates  be- 
tween states  having  the  same  requirements  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  at 
this  time,  and  one  which  everyone  interested  in  pharmaceutical  legislation  agreed 
should  be  enacted.  From  the  information  he  had  been  able  to  gather,  all  such 
laws  required  that  a  specific  fee  should  be  paid  by  the  applicant  to  the  board  of 
pharmacy.  In  some  cases  that  fee  was  $15,  and  he  knew  of  one  case  of  pro- 
posed legislation  where  such  fee  was  placed  at  $25.  In  order  to  get  an  exchange 
or  reciprocity  in  certificates,  it  was  necessary  for  the  General  Assemblies  of 
these  states  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  this  particular  thing,  and  in  that  en- 
actment they  must  stipulate  the  fee  to  be  paid  for  this  interchange  of  certificates; 
and  any  action  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  National  Boards  of  Pharmacy  would 
be  absolutely  worthless.  The  statute  enacted  by  a  commonwealth  would  be  su- 
preme in  that  particular  state,  and  would  control  in  such  matters. 

Mr.  Dodds'  reply  to  this  was,  that  the  Illinois  law  specifically  provided  for  an 
interchange,  but  did  not  say  whether  the  fee  should  be  five  cents,  five  dollars  or 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Shuptrine  said  he  was  not  a  lawyer  and  was  not  familiar  with  interstate 
laws,  but  had  been  told  that  law  was  a  matter  of  reason.  In  that  view  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  would  have  the 
same  right  to  charge  $5  for  a  national  certificate  that  the  national  government 
had  to  go  into  any  particular  state  and  say  that  that  state  had  to  pay  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  selling  a  certain  comriiodity.  The  state  would  have  no  right  to  say  to  the 
United  States  that  it  could  not  make  that  charge.  While  he  was  not  comparing 
the  National  Boards  of  Pharmacy  with  the  United  States  Government,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  principle  involved  in  the  two  cases  was  identical,  for  this  ques- 
tion affected  every  state  in  the  Union.  As  to  the  proposition  to  charge  a  fee  of 
$5,  Mr.  Shuptrine  asked  if  all  were  in  favor  of  it,  who  would  question  it.  He 
was  sure  the  Chairman  would  not  question  it,  because  he  was  in  favor  of  it,  and 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  had  gone  on  record  as  favoring  a  pre- 
requisite law  and  reciprocal  registration.     The  Conference  of  Faculties  was  also 
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in  favor  of  it,  and  he  could  not  see  where  the  opposition  was  to  come  from.  Any 
man  who  wanted  this  National  Boards  certificate  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
paying  the  $5-fee,  and  he  would  have  no  patience  with  the  man  who  opposed  it. 
whether  it  was  legal  or  illegal.  He  could  not  see  how  anybody  could  object  to 
it,  and  he  did  not  believe  any  objection  would  be  made.  Many  of  the  states  pro- 
vided a  fee  for  examination,  but  most  of  them  had  no  statutor)-  provision  as  to  an 
interstate  exchange  of  certificates.  His  position  was  that  the  National  Boards 
could  charge  $200  for  such  a  certificate,  if  they  wanted  to,  although  the  charge 
for  examination  in  the  first  place  might  only  be  $15.  This  was  a  movement  for 
the  elevation  of  pharmacy,  and  was  one  that  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, the  National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  the  Conference  of  Phar- 
maceutical Faculties,  and  everybody  else  who  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
pharmacy,  had  at  heart. 

Mr.  Clark  said  this  reminded  him  of  the  situation  in  Illinois.  A  lot  of  drug- 
gists in  Illinois  thought  that  their  pharmacy  law  was  unconstitutional,  but  they 
paid  their  dollar  every  year  just  the  same.  He  knew  some  lawyers  of  the  high- 
est standing  who  insisted  that  the  National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  un- 
constitutional, but  the  government  was  nevertheless  enforcing  it  and  making 
everybody  toe  the  mark. 

Mr.  Freericks  indicated  his  support  of  the  position  taken  by  Chairman  Wal- 
lace on  this  question,  and  thought  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy  should  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  take  any  action  not  warranted  by  law.  Personally,  he  was  anxious 
that  the  National  Boards  of  Pharmacy  should  have  the  necessary  means  for  its 
work,  but  he  thought  the  principle  involved  here  was  of  importance  to  the 
Boards.  While  it  was  true  that  one  desiring  to  obtain  such  an  interchange  cer- 
tificate would  not  "kick"  when  he  applied  for  it,  after  he  got  it,  it  might  be  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  and  he  thought  the  boards  of  pharmacy  of  the  respective  states 
should  bear  in  mind  that  they  were  accountable  somewhere  and  some  time  for 
their  acts,  and  if  they  lent  themselves  to  a  scheme  for  the  exaction  of  a  fee  for 
which  there  was  no  warrant  in  law,  a  proceeding  could  be  filed  against  the 
ofifending  board,  and  it  was  only  too  well  known  that  there  were  many  who 
stood  ready  to  file  such  charges.  In  his  judgment,  a  board  could  not  successfully 
defend  itself  against  the  charge  of  exacting,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  fee  for  the 
support  of  a  national  organization,  where  the  laws  of  the  state  did  not  provide 
for  such,  and  they  would  invite  a  great  deal  of  undesirable  notoriety  by  at- 
tempting to  do  so,  as  no  doubt  the  newspapers  would  entirely  misconstrue  the 
action  taken. 

Mr.  Day  asked  Mr.  Freericks  if  he  thought  these  charges  would  be  filed  under 
the  Sherman  Act,  and  Mr.  Freericks  replied  in  the  negative.  But,  he  said,  as- 
suming an  applicant  had  complied  with  the  demand  for  payment  of  the  fee  of  $5 
in  order  to  secure  an  interchange  certificate,  after  he  had  secured  that  certificate 
he  could  file  in  any  proper  court  a  quo  zvarranto  proceeding  against  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  claiming  that  this  sum  had  been  exacted  from  him  unlawfully,  and 
the  board  would  have  to  defend  itself  against  the  charge. 

Mr.  Dodds  asked  Mr.  Freericks  whether,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  be  legal 
for  the  boards  of  pharmacy  in  the  several  states  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
the  National  Association  of  Boards.     Mr.  Freericks  replied  to  this  that  quite  a 
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different  proposition  was  presented  here,  if  the  state  statute  allowed  some  dis- 
cretion in  reference  to  the  matter.  But  where  such  statute  declared  that  an  ap- 
plicant having  the  proper  qualitications  to  practice  pharmacy  should  be  granted 
an  interchange  certificate  upon  the  payment  of  a  certain  fee,  no  board  could  re- 
fuse him  a  certificate  unless  he  agreed  to  pay  an  extra  fee  of  $5  for  the  support 
of  an  institution  outside  of  the  state  board. 

Mr.  Shuptrine  said  he  had  learned  "ear!\  in  the  game"  not  to  argue  with  a 
lawyer,  unless  he  had  the  lawyer  on  his  side.  So  he  would  not  attempt  to  argue 
with  Mr.  Freericks  on  the  legal  phase  of  this  matter.  He  had  raised  this  same 
point,  he  said,  in  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of 
Pharmacy.  This  was  not  a  selfish  move,  but  a  cooperative  move,  where  every- 
body received  a  certain  amount  of  benefit,  and  everybody  at  all  interested  in 
pharmacy  should  be  vitally  interested  in  it.  For  these  reasons  they  had  decided 
that  it  was  a  pretty  good  thing.  And  then,  too,  it  would  help  to  get  the  United 
States  Government  to  establish  a  national  board.  This  movement  was  bound  to 
result  in  something  definite,  sooner  or  later,  and  if  it  could  not  be  accomplished 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Conference  of  Faculties,  perhaps  it  could  be 
done  by  making  the  requirement  that  an  applicant  for  such  certificate  could  not 
obtain  it.  unless  he  was  qualified  to  practice  in  every  state — which  was,  after  all, 
what  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  he  thought  the  Section  on  Education  and  LegislatiC'ii  and 
the  Conference  of  Teaching  Faculties  would  have  to  '"take  off  their  hats"  to  the 
National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy.  As  had  been  said  by  one  of  the 
members,  the  Conference  of  Faculties  would  have  to  "wake  up,"  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  National  Boards.  ]\Iany  times  it  had  been  said  that  retail 
pharmacists  were  not  good  business  men,  but  here  was  presented  the  spectacle 
of  nearlv  every  member  of  the  National  Boards,  who  are  also  retail  pharmacisi'^, 
coming  to  this  meeting  and  talking  over  this  matter  of  interchange  of  certificates. 
They  gave  their  ideas,  and  said  "Yes,  that  is  a  good  plan ;  we  can  do  it — coliecL 
$5  for  the  National  Association  for  each  certificate  issued.  But  is  it  legal?" 
Then  these  business  men  proceeded  to  forget  about  electing  their  Advisory  Ex- 
amining Committee,  and  thus  laid  the  matter  over  one  year.  Then  they  came 
here  and  made  a  report,  received  applause  on  the  floor  and  got  their  legal  advice 
for  nothing. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  Wisconsin,  said  that  in  his  state  they  assumed  the  authority 
to  charge  a  larger  fee  for  a  reciprocal  certificate  than  the  examination  fee.  and 
he  thought  this  was  the  case  in  the  larger  number  of  states  at  the  present  ti'.r.c. 
The  law  of  \\'isconsin  provided  that  a  fee  must  be  paid  by  the  applicant  when  "'.c 
took  the  examination,  and  the  Board  took  that  as  authority  to  charge  a  larger  fee 
for  a  reciprocal  certificate.  Mr.  Freericks'  comment  on  this  was,  that  if  there 
was  nothing  in  the  law  that  specified  what  that  fee  should  be  he  thought  thf 
board  would  have  the  discretion  to  say  what  should  be  charged  for  an  inter- 
change certificate  issued  to  somebody  applying  from  another  state,  and  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  having  this  in  the  charge. 

Mr.  Charles  Caspari,  Jr.,  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  well  to  prolong  this  d'- 
cussion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  $5-fee  in  question,  and  he  would  not  say  a  word 
about  it.     But   he  did  wish   to  say  a   few  words  in  regard    to  tlie  report    coming 
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from  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy,  in  regard  to  the  step  they 
were  about  to  take  as  to  an  advance  in  prehminary  educational  requirements  be- 
fore admitting  applicants  to  examination.  He  thought  this  was  one  of  the  most 
auspicious  movements  in  the  history  of  the  times.  The  statement  had  frequently- 
been  made  that  some  of  the  boards  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  subject  of  pre- 
liminary education  when  they  came  to  consider  the  qualihcations  of  applicants. 
A  great  many  members  of  the  National  Association  of  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy 
were  aware  of  the  fact  that  for  some  years  past  the  American  Conference  of 
Pharmaceutical  Faculties  had  had  a  requirement  of  admission  to  a  school  of 
pharmacy  equivalent  to  at  least  one  year  of  high-school  work.  That  shov.ed 
what  the  Conference  had  done  up  to  the  present  time.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
possible  to  advance  or  increase  these  requirements  very  rapidly,  as  in  such  evo- 
lutions as  this  the  progress  was  necessarily  slow.  A  great  deal  had  been  lone 
already  along  this  line,  and  in  the  next  few  years  he  was  satisfied  a  great  deal 
more  would  be  accomplished.  If  the  National  Association  of  Boards  of  Phar- 
macy would  come  up  a  little  higher  and  meet  the  Conference  in  the  position  it  had 
taken,  he  thought  a  great  point  would  be  gained.  As  to  prerequisite  laws 
w^hich  demanded  of  an  applicant  for  registration  that  he  should  be  a  graduate  of 
a  school  of  pharmacy,  reputable  or  otherwise,  he  thought  that  was  a  question 
that  would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  courts,  just  as  in  the  case  of  medical  prac- 
titioners. Up  to  the  present  time,  the  question  of  the  legality  of  a  prerequisite 
law  had  never  been  tested  in  the  courts.  It  had  been  suggested,  but  had  never 
been  brought  up  to  any  appellate  court  of  a  state,  and  never  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  his  opinion,  such  a  law  was  unconstitutional,  for 
it  could  make  no  difference  where  a  man  got  his  education,  so  long  as  he  had  it. 
He  did  not  think  the  boards  of  pharmacy  could  make  that  requirement.  This 
was  simply  his  personal  view.  Mr.  Caspari  said  it  might  look  strange  for  a 
teacher  in  a  school  of  pharmacy  to  make  such  an  announcement,  but  it  was  in 
keeping  with  his  views.  Prerequisite  laws  in  the  states  where  they  had  been 
passed  had  operated  well,  and  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good — simply  because 
nobody  had  attacked  them.  But  the  question  was,  \Miat  would  become  of  such 
a  law  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  took  hold  of  it? 

Mr.  Albert  Schneider  asked  why  they  should  be  attacked,  and  Mr.  Caspari  re- 
plied, "To  test  their  legality."  It  was  easier  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
a  certain  law  than  to  spend  $500  to  carry  it  to  the  State  Appellate  Court,  or  prob- 
ably to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  His  position  was,  that  it  made 
no  difference  where  a  man  got  his  education,  provided  he  had  it  when  he  applied 
for  examination.  The  board  would  have  the  right  to  put  the  most  searching 
questions  to  the  applicant  of  course,  but  if  he  stood  the  test  he  had  complied  with 
the  law. 

In  answer  to  a  further  question  by  Mr.  Schneider  as  to  where  such  education 
could  be  better  had  than  in  a  well-equipped  college  of  pharmacy,  specially  pre- 
pared to  impart  such  knowledge,  ]Mr.  Caspari  replied  that  there  were  other  ways 
of  getting  it,  though  he  granted  that  the  easies.t  and  best  way  was  through  a  col- 
lege of  pharmacy,  which  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of,  and  always  had  been — and 
naturally  so,  as  he  was  a  graduate  of  a  school  of  pharmacy,  and  had  turned  out 
manv  graduates  in  his  life.     But  the  members  knew  verv  well,  for  instance,  that 
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a  man  could  become  proficient  in  analytical  chemistry  without  going  to  a  uni- 
versity. All  he  had  to  do  was  to  [uit  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instruc- 
tor and  he  would  become  one. 

Mr.  Williams  asked  Mr.  Shuptrine  if  a  registered  pharmacist  in  Pennsylvania, 
say,  could  take  his  certificate  and  be  registered  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Shuptrine  replied  that  he  could  if  he  had  made  a  general  average  of  75  per  cent. 
on  examination.  Mr.  Williams  suggested  that  this  would  not  be  an  interchange 
of  certificates.  An  interchange  of  certificates  was  an  interchange  without  exami- 
nation. Amplifying  his  statement,  Mr.  Shuptrine  said  that  where  a  man  holding 
a  certificate  from  the  Board  in  Pennsylvania  submitted  that  to  the  Georgia  Board 
of  Pharmacy,  along  with  the  statement  that  he  had  made  a  general  average  of  75 
per  cent,  on  his  examination  before  the  Pennsylvania  Board,  he  would  be  given 
a  Georgia  certificate  on  the  payment  of  $15  in  advance.  Their  state  law  did  not 
authorize  such  an  interchange,  but,  like  Mr.  Clark's  story  of  the  man  who  was  in 
jail  whether  they  could  put  him  there  or  not,  they  did  it. 

Mr.  John  Culley  said  the  Utah  statute  provided  that  the  Board  might,  in  its 
discretion,  grant  registration  to  such  persons  as  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion, on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  $25  ;  and  if  the  Board,  in  the  exercise  of  its  dis- 
cretionary power,  decreed  that  the  applicant  for  registration  must  apply  for  regis- 
tration upon  blanks  furnished  by  the  National  Boards,  and  not  otherwise,  in  or- 
der to  secure  registration,  if  the  National  Boards  wanted  to  charge  $5  for  that 
certificate  they  could  do  it,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  a  legal  charge. 

Mr.  Anderson  here  took  occasion  to  suggest  that  this  was  a  joint  meeting  of 
three  bodies,  the  Section  on  Education  and  Legislation,  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy  and  the  American  Conference  of 
Teaching  Faculties,  and  before  any  definite  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at  in  this 
matter,  or  it  was  decided  just  what  should  be  done  or  approved,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  members  to  get  together,  and  not  be  divided  among  themselves. 

The  Acting  Chairman  asked  if  there  was  any  further  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  none  was  offered. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Wallace  resumed  the  chair,  and  asked  if  there  was  any  further 
business  to  bring  before  this  joint  session. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Day  said  there  was  another  interesting  matter  that  had  not  been 
mentioned,  and  he  thought  perhaps  the  members  of  the  Boards  of  Pharmacy 
would  be  glad  to  know  about  it.  Sometimes  the  charge  had  been  made  in  a 
friendly  way,  that  the  Conference  of  Faculties  was  too  exclusive.  At  the  present 
time,  he  believed,  there  were  32  out  of  the  81  schools  in  the  country  that  were 
members  of  the  Conference — three  new  schools  having  been  recently  added.  He 
thought  all  were  agreed  that  it  was  important  that  a  school  should  have  been 
maintained  for  five  years  before  admission  to  the  Conference.  When  the  proper 
time  came,  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  Colorado  school — which,  so  far  as  he 
could  learn,  was  a  very  excellent  one — would  be  admitted.  He  thought  the  Con- 
ference had  a  right  to  see  how  a  school  was  going  to  get  along,  how  it  would  be 
governed,  what  faculty  it  would  have,  and  what  equipment  it  would  provide — 
and  perhaps  what  support  it  would  receive  from  the  pharmacists  of  the  state  in 
which  located — before  that  school  should  be  admitted  to  the  Conference.  It  was 
much  easier  to  admit  than  it  was  to  get  rid  of  members.     This  was  a  wise  pre- 
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caution,  therefore,  and  he  hoped  that  Mr.  Washburn  would  not  feel  that  the 
Colorado  College  was  being  discriminated  against,  because  this  rule  applied  to  all 
schools  alike. 

Mr.  Asher  said  that  no  doubt  if  the  prerequisite  law  carried,  although  the  Colo- 
rado College  could  not  yet  become  a  member  of  the  Conference  of  Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties,  owing  to  the  limited  time  it  had  been  in  existence,  the  Board.? 
would  provide  a  means  for  interchange,  if  that  question  came  up. 

The  Chair  asked  if  there  was  any  further  business  to  bring  before  this  joint 
session,  but  there  was  no  response. 

The  Chair  thereupon  stated  that  the  installation  of  officers  of  the  Section  on 
Education  and  Legislation  was  now  in  order,  and  appointed  Mr.  Shuptrine,  of 
Georgia,  a  committee  of  one  to  bring  forward  the  Chairman-elect,  Mr.  Teeters, 
of  Iowa  for  installation. 

Mr.  Shuptrine  said  in  introducing  Mr.  Teeters  that  he  was  reminded  of  the 
story  of  the  stump  speaker  who,  on  one  occasion,  undertook  to  introduce  Andrew 
Jackson  to  an  audience,  and  dwelt  upon  his  qualifications  for  office  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  fellow  with  whom  patience  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  exclaimed, 
"W'e  all  know  Andy  Jackson,  but  who  are  you?"  He  felt  that  the  new  Chairman 
of  the  Section  was  much  better  known  to  its  members  than  he  was,  and  needed 
no  endorsement  from  him.  All  pharmaceutical  progress,  and  everything  pertain- 
ing thereto,  hinged  on  education,  and  he  was  sure  there  was  no  one  more  cap- 
able of  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  this  Section  in  an  educational  way  than 
the  gentleman  who  had  been  chosen  as  Chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Teeters,  in  acknowledging  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  said  that  the 
first  thing  he  wished  to  do  was  to  congratulate  the  retiring  Chairman,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, upon  his  excellent  address  and  the  large  number  of  excellent  papers  that 
had  been  presented  before  the  Section  this  year.  His  own  speech,  he  said, 
would  come  at  the  next  meeting,  and  he  could  only  hope  that  he  might  in  a 
measure  be  able  to  make  the  work  of  the  Section  as  successful  as  it  had  been 
during  the  past  year. 

Chairman  Wallace  expressed  the  extreme  pleasure  he  had  in  introducing  into 
the  high  office  of  Chairman  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Teeters.  He  felt  that  the  work  of 
the  Section  would  go  right  on,  and  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  it  would  ex- 
ceed that  done  under  his  predecessors.  In  turning  over  to  Mr.  Teeters  the  gavel 
as  the  emblem  of  his  office,  he  said  he  did  so  with  the  sincere  wish  that  he  would 
never  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  quieting  a  tumultous  assemblage. 

Mr.  Teeters  took  the  chair,  and  called  for  Mr.  Freericks,  Secretary-elect,  but 
he  was  not  in  the  room.  Likewise,  Associate  Louis  Emanuel,  of  Pennylvania, 
was  not  present. 

The  Chair  then  called  upon  Mr.  Chas.  Caspari,  Jr.,  to  escort  to  the  platform 
Miss  Zada  M.  Cooper,  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  new  Associates  on  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Caspari  gallantly  performed  this  duty,  and  introduced  Miss  Cooper  to  the 
members. 

Mr.  Wallace  could  not  resist  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fair  sex,  and 
stated  that  Miss  Cooper's  election  as  Associate  on  the  Committee  was  distinctly 
the  reward  of  merit.  One  of  the  greatest  gratifications  he  had  had  during  the 
past  year,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman,  was  in  being  able  to  place  upon  the  pro- 
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gram  a  paper  from  a  lady  pharmacist,  an  instructor  in  a  college  of  pharmacy. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  this  prompt  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  paper 
presented  by  Miss  Cooper  would  stimulate  others  of  the  gentler  sex  to  contribute, 
for  certainly  this  paper  had  proven  that  the  ladies  were  fully  as  capable  as  the 
men  of  making  contributions  of  real  merit  to  the  work  of  the  Section. 

Miss  Cooper  briefly  expressed  her  sense  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  her  by 
her  election  as  one  of  the  Associates  on  the  Committee,  and  said  she  would  be 
glad  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  further  the  work  of  the  Section. 

Mr.  Shuptrine  then  brought  forward  Mr.  Craig,  of  New  York,  and  introduced 
him  as  one  of  the  Associates  on  the  Committee  who  was  able  to  speak  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Craig,  being  a  modest  man,  was  inclined  to  repudiate  this  suggestion, 
and  said  that  he  had  been  overlooked  by  the  Chairman.  He  thought  perhaps  the 
reason  he  had  been  overlooked  was  because  he  had  been  too  quiet.  It  had  been 
his  disposition  to  get  up  and  talk  upon  the  $5-fee  proposition,  recently  under  dis- 
cussion, because  he  always  liked  to  discuss  financial  (  !)  matters.  He  assured 
the  members  that  they  would  not  have  another  chance  to  overlook  him,  because, 
if  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  next  year  as  Associate,  they  would  cer- 
tainly hear  from  him. 

The  Chair  asked  if  there  was  any  further  business  to  come  before  the  Section, 
but  none  was  offered.  Thereupon,  on  motion  of  >Mr.  Anderson,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Sass,  the  Section,  in  joint  session  with  the  National  Boards  and  the  Confer- 
ence of  Faculties,  adjourned  sine  die. 


THE  MISUSE  OF  THE  TERM  PHARMACOLOGY  AND  OTHER  TERMS 


JOSEPH    W\   ENGLAND. 


Times  change,  and  the  meanings  of  words  change  with  them.  There  is  a 
growth  and  development  in  words  just  as  there  is  in  the  sciences  and  arts.  A\'ords 
which  had  a  certain  meaning  yesterday  have  come,  through  human  progress,  to 
have  a  different  meaning  today.  Especially  is  this  true  of  technical  and  chemical 
terms,  which,  with  the  development  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  broaden  in  meaning, 
or  become  more  limited  in  meaning,  or,  sometimes,  lose  their  original  meaning 
entirely. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  definition  of  such  terms  in  the  usual  dictionaries 
do  not  give  their  full  and  true  meanings  as  understood  by  technical  and  scientific 
workers. 

"The  term  fermentation  was  first  applied  to  the  fermentative  process  which 
leads  to  the  formation  of  alcohol,  the  knowledge  of  which  goes  back  to  very 
remote  antiquity.  The  name  fermentation  probably  arose  from  the  copious  evo- 
lution of  gas  which  accompanies  the  production  of  the  spirit,  and  which  gives 
the  liquid  in  which  it  is  taking  place  the  appearance  of  a  gentle  ebullition."  (J. 
Reynolds  Green.) 

Today  the  term  fermentation  is  applied  to  any  enzymic  change,  or  any  change 
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whereby  complex  organic  material  is  resolved  into  simpler  .substances  through  the 
intervention  of  ferments. 

Alcohol  once  meant  only  grain  or  eihyl  alcohol ;  now  it  is  applied  to  many  other 
hydroxides  of  organic  radicles. 

Aldehyde  formerly  meant  only  acetic  aldehyde ;  now  it  is  applied  to  many  pri- 
mary products  of  oxidation  of  primary  alcohols. 

Take,  also,  the  use  or  misuse  of  the  term  drug,  a  word  the  exact  origin  of 
which  is  obscure ;  but  the  most  reasonable  explanation  is  that  it  has  been  derived 
from  a  root  meaning  "to  dry,"  because  the  term  was  applied  only  to  plants,  plant 
parts,  and  plant  products,  many  of  which  had  to  be  dried  before  they  could  be 
used.  Today,  the  term  is  employed  in  a  much  broader  sense.  It  is  applied  to  any 
substance,  whether  of  animal,  vegetable  or  chemical  origin,  capable  of  preventing, 
relieving  or  curing  disease;  or,  to  express  the  term  more  tersely,  a  drug  is  any 
substance  having  medicinal  properties. 

The  term  medicine  was  formerly  applied  to  chemical  compounds  only,  and  later 
was  used  interchangeably  with  the  word  drug,  but  such  use  is  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete.  The  term  is  broadening  in  meaning  to  embrace,  not  only  the  "science  of 
the  treatment  of  disease,"  but  also,  collectively,  all  the  sciences  and  arts  of  the 
modern  medical  world. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  national  and  state  food  and  drugs  acts  of  this 
country  use  the  term  drug  correctly,  that  is,  as  indicating  all  kinds  of  remedial 
substances,  whatever  their  origin,  and  their  preparation. 

For  these  reasons,  the  writer  believes  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  change  the 
title  of  the  "Committee  on  Unofficial  Standards  for  Drugs,.  Chemical  Products 
and  Pharmaceutical  Preparations  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association" 
to  that  of  "Committee  on  Standards  for  Unofficial  Drugs." 

With  reference  to  certain  familiar  terms,  John  Attfield  writes  that : 

"Persons  who  practice  the  art  and  science  of  chemistry  are  known  as  chemists. 
Some  two  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  and  before  chemistry  was  a  science,  the 
'chemists'  were  the  makers  or  vendors  of  chemicals,  then  only  used  as  medicines. 
They  were  the  successors  of  the  alchemists.  In  Great  Britain,  these  chemists  and 
the  herbalists,  otherwise  drug-grocers,  otherwise  druggists,  gradually  associated 
to  form  the  'chemists  and  druggists."  Between  the  'chemist  and  druggist'  and  the 
physician,  there  existed  the  apothecary — the  putter  together  of  medicines  or  com- 
pounder of  physicians'  prescriptions.  The  apothecary  has  since  become  a  medical 
practitioner,  prescriptions  now^  being  'made  up'  by  the  chemist  and  druggist.  The 
whole  class  is  often  spoken  of  as  that  of  pharmacists  or  pharmaceutists,  terms 
also  used  in  the  United  States." 

There  are  other  terms  used  in  the  pharmaceutical  world  which  have  changed  in 
meaning.  Thus,  Henry  Kraemer  writes  that,  "Pharmacognosy,  according  to  its 
Greek  root,  means  a  knowledge  of  drugs,  but  according  to  modern  usage,  it  means 
the  study  of  the  structure  and  chemical  constituents  of  crude  drugs" ;  and  even 
this  definition — modern  as  it  is — will  probably  broaden  to  mean,  not  only  the 
study  of  the  structure  and  constituents  of  crude  drugs,  but  also,  the  art  of  identi- 
fying, selecting  and  preserving  them. 

Probably  the  most  striking  misuse  of  a  technical  word  today  is  that  of  pharma- 
colog}-.     This  term,  according  to  its  Greek  derivation,  means  medicine  and  dis- 
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course,  or,  as  Borland  expresses  it,  "the  sum  of  knowledge  regarding  medicines" ; 
but,  according  to  modern  usage,  pharmacology  means  only  the  study  of  the  action 
of  drugs  upon  healthy  living  tissues,  or  pharmacodynamics ;  in  contradistinction 
to  the  study  of  the  action  of  drugs  upon  diseased  living  tissues,  or  therapody- 
namics.  The  first  study  is  based  largely  on  physiological  chemistry,  and  the  sec- 
ond on  pathological  chemistry. 

Probably  the  most  comprehensive  definition  of  pharmacology  is  that  of  Torald 
Sollmann,  as  follows : 

"Pharmacology,  in  its  modern  meaning,  treats  of  the  action  of  chemical  sub- 
stances on  living  tissue — of  the  changes  produced  in  the  structure,  composition, 
and  function  of  living  bodies  by  unorganized  chemically  acting,  substances  not 
belonging  to  their  natural  environment.  Pharmacology,  therefore,  goes  a  step 
further  than  what  used  to  be  called  physiological  action,  in  that  it  aims  to  furnish 
the  explanation  for  the  changes  observed." 

That  this  definition  of  pharmacology  is  the  accepted  view  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  this  country  today  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  American  Medical 
Association  uses  the  title  "Section  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics,"  for  one 
of  its  most  important  sections. 

The  term  pharmacology  does  not  mean  the  sum  of  knowledge  concerning  drugs, 
nor  does  it  represent  all  the  pharmaceutical  sciences,  as  might  be  thought  by  its 
manner  of  use  in  the  New  York  state  pharmacy  law.  If  the  term  ever  had  such 
a  comprehensive  meaning,  outside  of  the  dictionaries,  it  has  certainly  lost  it,  and 
today  stands  for  pharmacodynamics  only.  The  term  is  used,  erroneously,  also, 
by  the  National  Association  of  Pharmacologists,  a  national  association  of  drug 
clerks.    But  such  misuse  will  probably  be  corrected. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  term  pharmacy  is  rapidly  broadening  in  meaning. 
As  used  today,  it  embraces  all  the  sciences  and  the  art  of  pharmacy,  just  as  the 
term  medicine,  today,  embraces  all  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  medicine.  The 
meaning  of  pharmacy  is  not  limited  to  "the  study  of  the  preparation  and  dis- 
pensing of  drugs  and  medicines,"  but  means  much  more. 

As  Reynold  Webb  Wilcox  stated,  "Pharmacy  covers  a  field  of  nearly  as  much 
importance,  breadth  and  difficulty  as  that  of  medicine  itself,  and  requires  a  special, 
extensive,  and  thorough  preparation." 

Briefly,  pharmacy  is  the  science  of  drugs  and  the  art  of  preparing  them  for 
use;  or,  as  Joseph  P.  Remington  more  fully  defines  the  term:  "Pharmacy  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  medicinal  substances.  It  comprehends,  not  only  a  knowl- 
edge of  medicines  and  the  art  of  preparing  and  dispensing  them,  but  also,  their 
identification,  selection,  preservation,  combination  and  analysis." 

By  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  pharmacy  is  the  most  important  branch  of  study 
in  the  curricula  of  pharmaceutical  schools,  embracing  all  the  sciences,  as  well  as 
the  art,  covered  by  all  forms  of  drug  knowledge. 

The  use  of  the  term  pharmacolog)'  to  replace  the  well  established  term  phar- 
macy will  result  in  confusion,  provoke  endless  criticism,  substitute  a  longer  word 
for  a  shorter  one,  and  the  advocates  of  the  change  have  produced  no  reasons 
which  are  adequately  conclusive  to  warrant  the  great  inconvenience  and  loss  which 
\vould  be  entailed  by  continuing  the  wrong  use  of  the  term  pharmacology. 
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A  word  with  reference  to  materia  medica.  According  to  modern  usage,  this 
term  means  that  study  of  the  natural  history  of  drugs  not  covered  by  pharma- 
cognosy, or,  in  other  words,  the  study  of  the  commercial  history  of  drugs,  a  most 
necessary  branch  of  pharmaceutical  science.  It  may  be  that  materia  medica  will 
become,  ultimately  a  division  of  pharmacognosy,  in  the  form  of  practical  or 
applied  pharmacognosy,  in  contradistinction  to  theoretical  pharmacognosy  as  now 
embraced  in  the  main  term,  but  this  is  a  matter  the  future  only  can  determine. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby  said  he  was  very  much  pleased  and  interested  to  have  Mr.  England  pre- 
sent his  subject  so  thoroughly.  It  was  true,  as  the  writer  had  stated,  that  the  correct  use  of 
the  term  "pharmacology"  included  the  whole  subject  of  the  knowledge  of  drugs.  The  present 
restricted  use  of  the  word,  he  said,  represented  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the 
misuse  of  a  scientific  term.  He  said  that  Mr.  England  correctly  so  stated,  although  he  did 
not  think  he  intended  to  do  so.  He  could  give  one  illustration  which  was  still  more  striking: 
About  two  generations  ago  the  term  "natural  history"  was  used  to  mean  the  history  of  na- 
ture, including  geology  and  botany  as  well  as  zoology.  An  English  writer  lived  about  that 
time,  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  zoolog>-,  but  little  about  the  rest  of  natural  history,  and  he 
concluded  that  anything  he  didn't  know  wasn't  worth  knowing;  therefore,  he  said,  "I  will 
apply  the  term  'natural  history'  to  zoology."  For  a  generation  that  use,  or  misuse,  of  the 
term  "natural  history"  held,  as  all  the  members  knew.  But  scientific  accuracy  would  bring 
the  use  of  a  term  to  its  proper  meaning,  "if  it  took  ten  generations  to  do  it,"  and  today  if  a 
man  wrote  a  book  on  zoology  and  called  it  a  book  on  natural  history  he  would  be  thrown 
down.  Dr.  Rusby  said  he  might  not  live  to  see  it,  but  with  the  utmost  confidence  he  pre- 
dicted that  the  term  "pharmacolog>"  would  come  back  to  its  original  use,  when  a  certain 
group  of  men  whose  vanity  was  greater  than  their  sense  of  loyalty  to  scientific  accuracy  had 
passed  away. 

Continuing,  Dr.  Rusby  said  he  wanted  to  tell  the  members  about  some  other  things  that 
this  same  group  of  men  held  to.  One  of  them  said  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  only 
contain  four  drugs,  and  from  that  they  went  up  to  twenty-two ;  twenty-two  was  the  largest 
number  he  had  known  any  of  them  to  admit  ought  to  be  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  They  also 
said  that  both  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  should  be  left  out  of  the  medical  curriculum, — 
and  they  were  left  out  today,  he  believed,  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  medical 
course.  He  said  he  might  be  mistaken  about  this,  but  he  had  been  so  informed.  He  knew 
they  recommended  leaving  out  materia  medica  and  therapeutics  from  the  medical  course, 
to  train  physicians  to  cure  sick  people,  and  confined  themselves  wholly  to  experiments  on 
animals,  which  they  called  "pharmacolog\^"  Dr.  Rusby  said  that  if  all  the  mathematicians 
of  the  world  would  say  that  four  times  five  were  nineteen,  he  would  never  believe  it.  It  made 
no  difference  to  him  how  many  people  agreed,  "We  will  say  it  is  this  way,"  it  would  never 
phase  him  in  the  least.  For  a  time,  as  long  as  such  were  in  control,  they  might  succeed, 
but  things  would  right  themselves  in  the  end.  He  simply  looked  to  the  great  future,  and  he 
knew  that  everything  inaccurate  was  just  as  certain  to  pass  away  as  were  the  people  of  this 
earth  when  their  day  was  done. 
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Papers  Presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  PRACTICAL  PHARMACY 
AND  DISPENSING. 

First  Session — Wednesday  Afternoon,  August,  21,  1912. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel, 
at  3  :30  p.  m.,  by  Chairman  P.  H.  Utech,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  stated  that  the 
Secretary,  J.  Leon  Lascoff,  of  New  York,  was  unavoidably  absent,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Council  had  designated  F.  W.  Nitardy,  of  Denver,  to  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Section. 

Mr.  Nitardy  was  requested  to  preside  while  the  Chairman  read  his  address. 
(See  September  Journal,  p.  954.) 

Action  was  called  for  on  the  address  of  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Eberle  moved 
that  it  be  accepted  and  referred  for  publication,  as  there  were  no  specific  recom- 
mendations made.    This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  ]\Iollet. 

Mr.  \\'.  A.  Puckner  said  he  would  like  to  make  one  comment  on  the  paper: 
It  had  been  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  have  the  Council  on 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American  Medical  Association  also  investigate 
the  therapeutic  value  of  remedies.  He  wanted  to  say  that  the  Council  was  doing 
that  today.  The  preparations  submitted  to  the  Council  were  very  rarely  found 
to  be  untrue  to  chemical  claims,  but  very  often  untrue  to  therapeutic  claims,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  Council  was  devoted  to  just  that  investigation. 

Mr.  Eberle's  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

Mr.  Utech  resumed  the  chair,  and  stated  that,  before  taking  up  the  discussion 
of  papers,  he  would  like  to  make  the  explanation  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  those 
who  had  never  been  at  the  meeting,  that  all  were  invited  to  take  free  part  in  the 
discussions,  and  if  there  was  any  point  in  any  of  the  papers  which  was  not  quite 
clear,  to  feel  privileged  to  ask  questions,  as  it  had  been  the  experience  of  the 
Association  in  the  past  that  the  benehts  brought  about  were  frequently  more 
from  the  discussions  than  from  the  papers. 

At  request  of  the  Chair,  a  paper  entitled  "A  Uniform  Extract  of  Cudbear" 
was  presented  by  H.  V.  Arny,  of  New  York,  who,  during  the  reading  of  his 
paper,  exhibited  numerous  samples  of  the  extracts  and  tinctures  described. 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  before  taking  up  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Amy's  paper, 
he  would  ask  Mr.  Nitardy  to  read  a  short  paper  by  Alexander  Gardner,  of  Brook- 
lyn, entitled  "Persionin — The  Red  Color  Principle  of  Cudbear." 

These  papers  on  cudbear  were  discussed  by  Messrs.  Asher,  Sayre,  Cook,  Ni- 
tardy, Becker  and  Arny,  and  referred  for  publication. 

The  Chair  called  on  S.  K.  Sass,  of  Chicago,  to  read  a  paper  entitled  '"Some 
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Slight  Changes  Which  T.cad  to  Perfection" — a  paper  i)roposing  certain  changes 
in  U.  S.  P.  preparations. 

During  the  presentation  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Sass  exhibited  some  samples  of  the 
elixirs  described.  The  paper  was  received  and  referred  for  publication.  (See 
November  Journal,  p.  1251.) 

Mr.  L.  A.  Seltzer  here  called  attention  to  the  custom  of  appointing  a  Nomi- 
nating Committee  at  this  time,  to  give  the  committee  time  to  consider  and  report, 
and  moved  that  same  be  now  appointed.  This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Arny 
and  carried.  Chairman  Utech  thereupon  appointed  the  following:  Alessrs.  L.  A. 
Seltzer,  of  Detroit;  A.  V.  Pease,  of  Nebraska,  and  Louis  Emanuel,  of  Pittsburg. 

Theodore  J.  Bradley,  of  Boston,  at  request  of  the  Chair,  presented  a  paper 
entitled  "What  Is  Adulteration?'' 

This  paper  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  particularly  as  to  the  definition  of 
the  word  "adulteration"  proposed,  viz :  that  "a  substance  is  adulterated  when  it 
differs  in  any  respect  from  the  strength,  quality  or  i)urity  which  has  been  defined 
by  some  competent  authority,"  and  after  discussion  by  Messrs.  Puckner,  Licht- 
hardt,  Sayre,  Clayton  and  Gordon,  a  motion  made  by  C.  A.  Mayo  that  this  defini- 
tion be  recommended  for  consideration  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  called  on  the  Secretary  to  read,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  a  paper 
by  Otto  Raubenheimer,  of  Brooklyn,  entitled  "Larkspur  Lotion."  This,  he  said, 
was  contrary  to  the  rule,  but  he  thought  the  importance  of  the  paper  and  the 
work  the  author  had  done  for  pharmacy  justified  it. 

The  paper  was  not  discussed,  and  was  referred  for  publication.  (See  October 
Journal,  p.  1138.) 

]\Ir.  Seltzer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  reported  that  his 
committee  recommended  the  following  for  officers  of  the  Section  for  the  ensu.ng 
year: 

For  Chairman — J.  Leon  Lascofif,  of  New  York. 

For  Secretary — F.  W.  Nitardy,  of  Denver. 

For  Associate — C.  Osseward,  of  Seattle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wallace,  duly  seconded,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast 
the  affirmative  ballot  of  the  Section  electing  these  gentlemen  to  the  positions  indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  Sayre,  of  Kansas,  made  an  oral  presentation  of  the  subject  of  "Massa 
Ferri  Carbonatis,"  assigned  him  on  the  program. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Arny,  Gordon,  Puckner,  Lichthardt  and 
the  author,  and  referred  for  publication. 

F.  \\'.  Nitardy,  of  Denver,  made  a  verbal  presentation  of  the  subject  of  "Im- 
proved Pharmacy  Methods  and  Devices."  for  which  he  was  listed  on  the  program, 
and  exhibited  and  showed  the  manner  of  operation  of  a  lime-water  apparatus 
successfully  used  by  him. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  ^Messrs.  Mayo.  Arny,  Gordon,  Cook.  Becker.  Cul- 
ley,  Anderson,  Osseward  and  the  author,  and  referred  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mayo,  the  Section  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  afternoon. 
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Second  Session — Thursday  Afternoon,  August  22,  1912. 

The  Section  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Utech  at  4  p.  m.,  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  hotel. 

Acting  Secretary  Nitardy,  at  request  of  the  Chair,  read  the  minutes  of  the  first 
session,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Main,  seconded  by  Mr.  Osseward,  were  adopted 
as  read. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  ampules,  discussed  in  connection  with  the  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  Nitardy,  of  Denver,  at  the  first  session,  the  Chairman  invited 
Mr.  Mayo  to  read  a  communication  he  had  received  bearing  on  this  subject. 

A  paper  by  Franklin  M.  Apple,  of  Philadelphia,  on  "Dispensing  Hints,"  was, 
in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  read  by  the  Secretary  and  referred  for  publication. 
(See  November  Journal,  p.  1253.) 
Albro  Newton,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  entitled  "Perplexing  Pills." 
After  a  brief  discussion  of  this  paper  by  Mr.  Mayo  and  the  author,  it  was 
received  and  referred  for  publication.     (See  October  Journal,  p.  1139.) 

The  next  paper  called  for  was  one  on  "Improper  Containers,"  by  B.  L.  Murray, 
of  New  York,  and  was  presented  by  the  writer. 

After  some  supplementary  remarks  by  the  author,  this  paper  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Mayo,  Jones,  Blakeslee,  Mortenson,  Osseward  and  the  Chairman,  and 
referred  for  publication. 

The  next  paper  called  for  was  one  on  "Prescription  Pricing,"  by  C.  Osseward, 
of  Seattle,  which  was  presented  orally  and  informally  by  the  author,  who  ex- 
plained that  he  had  not  had  time  to  prepare  a  written  paper. 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Nitardy,  Sass,  Jones,  the  Chairman  and 
the  author,  and  referred  for  publication. 

S.  K.  Sass,  of  Chicago,  presented  a  paper  on  "Cataplasma  Kaolini." 
The  paper  was  briefly  discussed  by  Messrs.  Mayo,  Jones,  and  the  writer,  and 
referred  to  take  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  Mayo,  at  request  of  the  Chair,  read  a  paper  on  "Camphor  Liniment,"  by 
Otto  Raubenheimer,  the  Chair  reiterating  his  statement  of  yesterday  that  any 
contribution  by  Mr.  Raubenheimer  was  too  valuable  to  be  read  by  title  only. 

The  paper  was  briefly  discussed  by  Messrs.  Jones,  and  the  Chairman,  and  re- 
ferred for  publication. 

The  Secretary,  at  request  of  the  Chair,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  read 
a  paper  by  William  R.  White,  of  Nashville,  entitled  "Some  Pharmaceutical 
Notes." 

This  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Nitardy,  Osseward,  Jones,  Eberle,  Sass 
and  the  Chairman,  and  referred  for  publication. 

The  following  papers  were  read  by  title  only,  in  the  absence  of  the  writers: 
"Oil   of   Eucalyptus   Globulus    and   the    Solubility   Test."— E.    G.    Binz,    Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

"Making  Fresh  Emulsions," — W.  H.  Glover,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
"The  Trend  of  Practical  Pharmacy"— J.  Roemer,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
"Pharmacy  in  Its  Higher  Development" — F.  I.  Lackenbach,   San  Francisco, 
Cal.     (See  September  Journal,  p.  959.) 
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This  concluded  the  papers  for  presentation  before  the  Section,  and  the  Chair- 
man expressed  his  thanks  to  all  who  had  rendered  him  assistance  during  the  past 
year.  He  then  turned  the  gavel  over  to  Mr.  Nitardy,  Secretary-elect,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Lascoff,  Chairman-elect,  of  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mayo,  the  thanks  of  the  Section  were  extended  its  retiring 
officers  for  their  efficient  services  and  the  high  grade  of  papers  presented  at  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  Nitardy,  the  newly-elected  Secretary,  expressed  his  thanks  for  tiie  honor 
conferred,  as  did  also  Mr.  Osseward,  the  new  Associate  on  the  Committee. 

On  motion,  the  Section  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


NOTE  ON  THE  MAKING  OF  FRESH  EMULSIONS. 


W.    H.   GLOVER,   LAWRENCE,    MASS. 


Some  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  and  build  up  a  trade  in  fresh  made 
emulsions  in  my  prescription  department,  believing  that  if  physicians  could  be 
shown  freshly  prepared  samples,  and  the  patients  be  informed  that  the  emulsion  is 
made  fresh  for  them  it  would  result  profitably.  It  started  out  at  first  rather 
slowly,  but  by  persistence  our  work  soon  began  to  show  results,  and  the  next 
problem  was  to  find  time  to  make  the  emulsions  as  ordered,  as  to  make  large 
quantities  ahead  would  soon  destroy  our  claim  of  freshly  prepared.  This  I  did 
by  taking  a  desk  fan,  removing  the  propeller  blades  and  attaching  a  short  rod  on 
a  reducing  gear,  and  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  a  cross-bar,  with  ends  curved 
up  so  as  to  fit  any  ordinary  mortar. 

The  gum  and  oil  are  mixed  in  mortar,  put  under  the  fan  motor,  until  the  pri- 
mary is  formed,  then  gradually  adding  balance  of  formula.  The  motor  gives  it  a 
good  thorough  mixing  and  allows  the  operator  to  work  at  something  else  until  the 
emulsion  is  ready.  In  former  years  I  rarely  had  a  prescription  for  an  emulsion, 
but  now,  even  in  summer,  it  is  seldom  a  day  is  passed  that  I  do  not  put  up  one  or 
more. 

I  state  these  facts  to  show  what  can  be  done  if  one  really  pushes  a  certain  line. 
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Papers   Presented  at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

First  Session — Tuesday  Afternoon,  August  20,  1912. 

The  first  session  of  the  Section  on  Commercial  Interests  was  called  to  ordc 
at  3:30  p.  m.,  in  room  811  of  the  hotel,  by  Chairman  Ernest  Berger,  of  Tampa, 
Fla. 

The  Chairman  announced  as  the  first  order  of  business  the  reading  of  the 
Chairman's  address,  and  W.  C.  Anderson,  of  Brooklyn,  was  asked  to  preside 
while  that  was  being  done.     (See  September  Journal,  p.  968.) 

The  acting  Chairman  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  or  throe 
sections  in  the  address  that  were  tantamount  to  recommendations,  and  should  be 
considered  as  such. 

Mr.  Charles  Gietner,  seconded  by  Mr.  Claus,  moved  to  receive  and  refer  to  a 
special  committee  of  three,  and  the  motion  prevailed.  Thereupon,  the  acting 
Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Charles  Gietner,  Otto  F.  Claus  and  Charles  R. 
Sherman  as  a  Committee  on  Chairman's  Address. 

Mr.  Berger  resumed  the  chair,  and  stated  that  the  first  paper  on  the  program 
was  one  by  A.  V.  Pease,  of  Fairbury,  Nebr.,  entitled  "Retail  Advertising."  Mr. 
Pease  presented  his  paper. 

The  Chair  stated  that,  before  taking  any  action  on  this  excellent  paper,  there 
was  another  paper  entitled  "The  Personal  Element  in  Advertising,"  by  John  R. 
Thompson,  of  Pittsburg,  and  it  might  be  well  to  read  this  paper  and  discuss  both 
at  the  same  time,  if  Mr.  Pease  did  not  object. 

Mr.  Pease  indicated  that  this  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  him,  and  the 
Chairman  stated  that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Thompson  was  not  present  he  would  ask 
Mr.  Craig,  of  New  York,  to  read  the  paper,  which  he  did.  (See  November  Jour- 
nal, p.  1255.) 

The  Chair  invited  discussion  on  these  splendid  papers  on  advertising,  and  Mr. 
B.  P.  Philip,  of  California,  led  off,  being  followed  by  C.  R.  Sherman,  A.  V.  Pease, 
W.  C.  Anderson,  G.  C.  Kendall,  and  the  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kendall,  the  papers  were  re- 
ferred for  publication. 

A  paper  entitled  "Cooperation,"  by  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  of  Chicago,  was,  at 
request  of  the  Chair,  read  by  Mr.  Lichthardt,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Lichthardt  and  Anderson,  and,  on  motion 
of  Chas.  Gietner,  Missouri,  seconded  by  R.  H.  Lehman.  New  York,  was  referred 
for  publication. 
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A  paper  by  Frank  E.  Mortcnson.  of  Pueblo,  Colo.,  entitled  "Some  Every-Day 
Problems,"  was  read  by  the  author. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Chas.  Holzhauer,  G.  C.  Kendall,  C.  J.  Clay- 
ton, W.  B.  Philip  and  W.  H.  McCutcheon.  On  motion,  the  paper  was  then  re- 
ceived and  referred  for  publication. 

"Capitalizing  Individuality"  was  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Secretary  Hugh  Craig, 
which  was  presented  by  the  author. 

This  paper  was  briefly  discussed  by  F.  W.  Meissner  and  the  Chairman,  and, 
on  motion  of  Otto  Claus,  received  and  referred  for  publication.  (See  November 
Journal,  p.  1256.) 

At  request  of  the  Chair,  the  Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer,  presented 
a  paper  by  B.  E.  Pritchard,  of  Pittsburg,  entitled  "Are  You  Alive?"  (See  Oc- 
tober Journal,  p.  1141.) 

There  was  no  discussion  of  this  paper,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Claus,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Anderson,  it  was  received  and  referred  for  publication. 

Secretary  Craig,  at  request  of  the  Chair,  read  a  paper  by  Wilhelm  Bodemann, 
who  was  not  present,  bearing  the  title,  "Don't  Be  Afraid  of  Your  Shadow." 

The  paper  was  briefly  commented  upon  by  F.  W.  Meissner,  and,  on  motion  of 
W.  J.  Frazier,  duly  seconded,  was  received  and  referred  for  publication. 

The  Chair  announced  that  this  concluded  the  reading  of  papers  on  the  program, 
and,  on  motion  of  Otto  Claus,  the  Section  adjourned  to  meet  Thursday  morning 
at  10  o'clock.  j 

Second  Session — Thursday  Morning,  August  22,  1912. 

The  second  session  of  the  Section  on  Commercial  Interests  was  called  to  order 
by  Chairman  Berger  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  in  room  801  of  the  hotel. 

On  motion  of  C.  J.  Clayton,  seconded  by  F.  W.  Nitardy  and  carried,  the  Chair- 
man appointed  the  following  members  to  constitute  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tion for  officers  of  the  Section  for  the  ensuing  year:  C.  J.  Clayton,  Colorado; 
Hugh  Craig,  New  York,  and  B.  P.  Philips,  California. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Nitardy  and  carried,  the  Chair- 
man at  this  time  called  on  Otto  F.  Claus  to  present  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Chairman's  Address,  which  was  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS  OF  THE  SECTION 
ON  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 
We  second  the  strong  endorsement  given  in  this  address  to  cooperative  manufacturing 
and  distribution  by  the  retail  druggist,  but  would,  at  the  same  time,  suggest  that  while  it  is 
the  manifest  duty  of  the  stockholder  and  retailer  to  in  every  way  in  his  power  assist  loyally 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  any  article  furnished  by  any  company  with  which  he  is  affiliated 
as  agent  and  stockholder,  it  is  also  the  imperative  duty  of  such  corporation  or  company  to 
use  the  greatest  skill  and  vigilance  at  its  command  to  the  end  that  no  article  shall  be  furnished 
to  any  agent  that  is  not  of  the  highest  quality  in  all  respects,  so  that  credit  may  attach  to 
said  dealer  or  agent  by  the  sale  of  such  article. 

The  committee  also  approves  the  recommendation  that  a  reasonable  sum  be  set  aside  from 
the  general  fund  of  our  Association  for  this  purpose,  leaving  the  same  to  the  Council  as  to 
the  amount  required. 

Otto  F.  Claus,  Chairman. 

Chas.  R.  Sherman. 

Chas.   Gietner. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Nitardy,  seconded  by  ]Mr.  Clayton,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chair  called  for  new  business,  or  any  suggestions  from  members  of  sub- 
jects for  further  discussion,  whereupon  Mr.  Pease  suggested  as  a  subject  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  "Cooperative  Buying,  Selling  and  Manufacturing." 
and  Mr.  Blakeslee  suggested  "Causes  of  the  Commercial  Trend  in  Pharmacy." 

On  motion  of  ^Ir.  Clayton,  seconded  by  ]\Ir.  Pease,  the  Section  adjourned  to 
1  :30  o'clock  p.  m. 

Adjourned  Second  Session — Thursday  Afternoon,  August  22,  1912. 

Chairman  Berger  called  the  session  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  called  upon 
Mr.  Sholtz  for  a  discussion  of  the  subjects  "Cooperative  Buying,  Selling,  and 
Manufacturing,"  and  "Causes  of  the  Commercial  Trend  in  Pharmacy,"  which  had 
been  suggested  and  agreed  on  at  the  morning's  session. 

]\Ir.  Sholtz  responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  Chair  at  considerable  length,  and 
was  followed  by  Messrs.  L.  J.  Blakeslee,  H.  C.  \\'ashburn,  F.  W.  Nitardy,  C. 
Osseward,  C.  J.  Clayton,  A.  V.  Pease,  G.  C.  Kendall,  W.  A.  Dick,  H.  H.  Whit- 
tlesey, B.  P.  Philips,  M.  Noll,  G.  M.  Andrews,  J.  C.  Burton,  H.  M.  Faser,  L.  C. 
Godbold,  and  W.  C.  Anderson. 

An  invitation  to  adjourn  and  attend  the  session  of  the  House  of  Delegates  was 
communicated  by  J.  C.  Wallace,  Pennsylvania.  This  was  opposed  by  A.  V.  Pease, 
Nebraska,  and,  on  motion  by  F,  W.  Nitardy,  Colorado,  seconded  by  Louis  Eman- 
uel, Pennsylvania,  and  amended  by  C.  J.  Clayton,  Colorado,  the  Section  extended 
its  thanks  to  the  House  of  Delegates  for  the  invitation,  which  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  decline,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  business. 

The  Secretary  read  a  motion  submitted  by  Wilhelm  Bodemann,  Illinois,  having 
to  do  with  the  distribution  of  samples  of  nostrums. 

Hugh  Craig,  New  York,  moved  that  this  be  referred  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. O.  F.  Claus,  Missouri,  offered  an  amendment  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
general  session.  W.  H.  McCutcheon,  Oklahoma,  moved  to  table  the  resolution. 
None  of  these  motions  being  seconded,  M.  Noll,  Kansas,  made  a  motion  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  general  session.  This  was  seconded  by  O.  F.  Claus,  Missouri, 
and  duly  carried. 

C.  J.  Clayton,  reporting  for  the  Nominating  Committee,  offered  the  following 
nominees:  Chairman,  A.  \'.  Pease,  Nebraska;  Secretary,  W.  R.  White,  Ten- 
nessee; Associates,  H.  C.  Shuptrine,  Georgia;  G.  C.  Kendall,  Mississippi,  and  W. 
H.  McCutcheon,  Oklahoma. 

On  motion  by  O.  F.  Claus,  Missouri,  seconded  by  "SI.  Noll.  Kansas,  the  report 
was  accepted.  On  motion  of  C.  J.  Clayton,  Colorado,  seconded  by  M.  Noll,  Kan- 
sas, the  Secretary  cast  one  affirmative  ballot  for  the  several  nominees,  and  the 
Chairman  declared  them  duly  elected. 

On  motion  of  W.  C.  Anderson,  New  York,  seconded  by  C.  J.  Clayton,  Colo- 
rado, the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with. 

The  matter  of  having  printed  papers   with   abstracts  in  the  program   for  the 
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sessions  of  the  Section  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Noll,  Craig,  McCutcheon,  and 
Pease. 

Escorted  by  O.  F.  Claus,  Missouri,  the  newly-elected  Chairman,  A.  V.  Pease, 
and  Associate  W.  H.  AlcCutcheon  (the  only  officers-elect  present  at  the  time) 
were  duly  installed. 

On  motion  of  M.  Noll,  Kansas,  seconded  by  C.  J-  Clayton,  Colorado,  the  Sec- 
tion adjourned  .s-;;/t'  (/;V. 


APrLlED  CUUPERATlUN. 


WILHELM    BODEMANN,    CIIICxVGO. 


Cooperation  is  an  old  scheme  ;  Webster  found  it  on  the  list  when  he  got  out  hii 
dictionary  in  1840,  but  applied  to  pharmacy,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  N.  A. 
R.  D.  is  the  mother  and  nurse  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Age  of  Cooperation. 
Some  of  these  concerns  are  a  very  boon,  some  a  decided  curse  to  pharmacy. 
Since  it  is  not  denied  that  the  patent  medicine  traffic  is  a  bane,  nay  a  curse  to 
pharmacy,  any  concern  increasing  this  curse  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  phar- 
macy. ]\Iv  hope  for  better  things  is  based  on  a  cooperation  between  the  two 
great  national  bodies,  the  A.  Ph.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  May  the  N.  A.  R.  D. 
help  to  commercialize  the  professional,  and  the  A.  Ph.  A.  reciprocate  by  throw- 
ing a  shower  of  professionalism  into  the  commercialist.  An  unsuccessful  pro- 
fessional is  a  pitiable  farce,  and  a  danger,  for  with  the  unsuccessful  goes  limited 
capital,  and  a  shortage  in  the  exchequer  is  a  mighty  slippery  path  for  the  honest 
and  conscientious.  On  the  other  hand  an  unprofessional  commercialist  is  a 
menace  and  a  disgrace.  It  is  true  we  cannot  all  be  scientific,  but  we  can  at  least 
be  honest.  We  need  not  be  four-flushers.  Let  the  two  great  bodies  join  hands 
and  start  a  propagandum  for  honesty  and  for  self  respect.  If  the  successful 
commercialist  kicks  about  the  decrease  of  prescription  business,  how  can  he  ex- 
pect a  physician  to  patronize  him,  if  this  commercialist  has  flashy  signs  and  ads 
about  the  "Great  Liver  and  Bladder  Regulator,"  his  "Unfailable  Cough  Cure" 
and  his  "Peerless  Bowel  Panacea?"  How  can  an  honest  man  recommend  his 
cough  cure  when  he  is  unable  to  diagnose  the  cause  of  the  cough,  which  can  be 
due  to  tuberculosis,  alcoholism  or  nervous  derangement?  How  damnably  wrong 
is  it  to  traffic  in  life  and  health  by  stringing  along  a  sufferer  on  a  worthless  bowel 
regulator,  when  perchance  the  knife  is  the  only  resort  to  save  a  life?  If  a  patent 
medicine  factory  wanted  to  diagnose,  how  can  it  be  done  if  a  batch  of  nostrums 
is  dished  out  regardless  of  the  specific  case?  How  can  an  individual  pharmacist 
recommend  such  rot.  when  he  doesn't  know  any  more  about  the  disease,  except 
perhaps  than  that  diphtheritis  and  hemorrhoids  are  located  in  dift'erent  geog- 
raphical sections  of  the  anatomy. 

.  Our  cooperative  thinkers  have  launched  a  number  of  beneficial  schemes,  sav- 
ing the  druggist  in  insurance  expense,  and  in  purchasing  staples,  and  in  manu- 
facturing pharniacal  products,  and  in  securing  quality  prices  and  ownership  of 
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brands  of  cigars,  as  you  may  be  aware  has  been  done  by  the  Bergermaster  of 
Cigars. 

In  the  Cigar  Cooperative  Company  we  have  a  guarantee  of  quality,  and  a 
price  protected  selling  arrangement,  giving  the  stockholders  a  margin  in  first- 
class  goods  and  reasonable  retail  prices,  which  they  never  dared  to  dream  of  be- 
fore. If  our  honorable  Chairman  were  mot  at  the  same  time  the  Bergermaster 
of  Tampa,  I  would  go  into  a  regular  boost,  but  the  iron  hand  of  the  aforesaid 
Bergermaster  precludes  this. 

Now  let  the  aforesaid  thinkers  get  busy,  and  advise  ways  and  means  to,  at 
least,  arrest  the  flood  of  new  disgraceful  abortions  of  pharmaceutical  activities  if 
not  completely  crush  the  curse  of  the  age,  the  quack  nostrum  crime. 

If  we  expect  favors  at  court  we  must  come  with  clean  hands  into  court,  and 
not  have  the  stain  of  blood  and  untold  misery  on  our  hands  and  conscience.  If 
a  man  decides  to  be  a  crook  let  him  hang  out  a  shingle  to  that  effect,  and  I  will 
respect  him  along  side  the  man  who  is  a  crook  under  the  guise  and  cloak  of  a 
Sunday  School  leader  and  the  outward  trademark  of  a  moral  uplifter.  By  the 
Eternal !  there  is  honesty  even  among  thieves,  and  when  I  say  thieves,  I  mean  it. 
and  not  use  the  word  in  the  pickwickian  sense  so  often  heard  at  late  political 
conventions !  Let  us  have  a  cooperative  marriage  of  the  great  A.  Ph.  A.  to  the 
great  N.  A.  R.  D.  and  may  this  union  be  blessed  with  a  progeny  of  an  abundance 
of  healthy  children,  and  both  of  these  married  to  the  good  old  fashioned  doctrine 
of  honesty  and  decency. 


"FOR  SWEET  CHARITY'S  SAKE." 
There  is  a  case  in  the  Paris  police  courts  just  now,  the  defendants  in  which  had 
worked,  with  some  success,  a  trade  in  pharmaceutical  preparations  under  the 
specious  and  dangerous  disguise  of  advertising  "for  sweet  charity's  sake"  or 
"from  pure  charity"  to  indicate  certain  cures  for  various  maladies.  The  idea  is 
by  no  means  new,  but  the  methods  followed  showed  some  ingenuity.  A  certain 
M.  Clouet,  who  was  formerly  in  the  horse-trade,  opened  consulting  rooms  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Harpe,  Paris,  and  secured  the  services  of  a  physician  and  also  of  a 
pharmacien,  M.  Pierre  by  name,  who  were  announced  as  "specially  attached  to 
the  establishment."  The  idea  was  to  seek  a  connection  among  devout  people,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  two  ex-priests  were  engaged  at  a  monthly  salary  to  lend 
their  aid.  Advertisements  were  then  published  and  circulars  distributed  under 
the  names  of  the  priests  from  an  address  in  the  Rue  du  Temple,  offering  to  sup- 
ply means  of  relieving  maladies  from  pure  charity,  etc.  The  priests  had  suitable 
letter-paper  stamped  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  title  "Society  of 
the  Great  Pilgrimages  of  France."  A  voluminous  correspondence  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  little  scheme,  and  the  ex-men  of  the  church  had  only  to  reply  to  their 
correspondents  to  apply  to  the  "great  medical  authority"  at  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe. 
who  would  prescribe  the  valuable  pharmaceutical  inventions  of  M.  Pierre,  Phar- 
macien of  the  First  Class.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  geese  which  were 
laying  the  golden  eggs  were  exploited  a  little  too  much,  as  complaints  were 
made  to  the  police,  and  now  the  five  men  engaged  in  the  nefarious  trade  are  being 
prosecuted  for  illegal  practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy. — The  Chemist  and 
Druggist. 
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Papers   Presented   at  the  Sixtieth  Annual  Convention 


MINUTES  OF  THE  SECTION  ON  HISTORICAL  INTERESTS. 

I-Trst  Session — Thursday  Evening.  August  22,   1912. 

The  first  session  of  the  Section  on  Historical  Interests  was  called  to  order  at 
8 :40  o'clock  p.  m.  in  room  801  of  the  hotel  by  Caswell  A.  Mayo,  who  stated  that 
he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Council  to  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Raubenheimer,  and  that  Frederick  T.  Gordon  had  been  likewise  appointed  to  act 
as  Secretary. 

Acting  Chairman  Mayo  then  read  the  address  of  Chairman  Raubenheimer  (See 
October  Journal,  p.  1145),  and  called  for  action  therein,  stating  that  there  were 
ten  recommendations  contained  in  it  and  it  would  probably  be  in  order  that  these 
be  referred  to  a  committee  for  consideration  and  report  at  the  next  session. 

C.  J.  Clayton  moved  that  such  committee  be  appointed,  which  motion  was  sec- 
onded by  F.  C.  Godbold,  and  carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  C.  J.  Clayton,  F.  W.  Meissner  and  F.  C.  Godbold 
as  a  committee  to  report  at  the  next  session,  on  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Chairman's  address. 

As  the  next  order  of  business,  Acting  Chairman  Mayo  read  the  report  of  the 
Historian,  also  the  resignation  of  Doctor  Kremers  as  Historian,  and  stated  that 
unless  there  was  some  objection  the  report  w^ould  be  received  and  take  the  usual 
course.    It  was  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  recommendation  in  the  Historian's  address  that  his 
successor  be  made  an  officer  of  the  Council  and  be  given  remuneration,  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  matter  of  his  expenses  in  attending  the  meeting,  would,  unless 
there  was  objection,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Chairman's  Address.  After 
a  brief  discussion  by  Messrs.  L.  E.  Sayre,  F.  T.  Gordon,  F.  W.  Meissner  and  the 
Chair,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Meissner  the  recommendations  of  the  Historian  were 
referred  to  the  Council  without  recommendation,  also  the  resignation  of  the  His- 
torian, with  the  regrets  of  the  Section  that  this  should  be  necessary  on  his  part. 

The  Chair  next  called  upon  Secretary  Gordon  to  read  a  paper  entitled  "Remi- 
niscences of  Pharmacy  in  the  Rockies,"  by  Mr.  John  Best. 

Mr.  Gordon  proceeded  to  read  the  paper  which  he  stated  he  himself  had  written 
upon  information  given  him  by  Mr.  Best,  and  that  Mr.  Best  would  probably 
desire  to  look  it  over  before  it  was  published. 

The  Chair  stated  that  if  there  were  no  remarks  upon  the  paper  it  would  take 
the  usual  course  and  be  referred  for  publication. 

As  the  next  order  of  business  the  Chair  called  upon  C.  J.  Clayton  for  a  paper 
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entitled  "A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Colorado  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion." 

Mr.  Clayton  read  his  paper. 

The  Chair  said  if  there  ^vas  no  discussion  the  paper  would  be  referred  to  take 
the  usual  course. 

The  Chairman  next  called  upon  Prof.  L.  E.  Sayre  for  his  paper  on  "The  Early 
History  of  Pharmacy  in  Kansas."  Prof.  Sayre  presented  his  paper  in  abstract, 
which,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Chair,  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Sayre  and 
Meissner. 

The  Chair  stated  that  if  there  were  no  further  comments  on  the  paper  it  would 
take  the  usual  course  and  be  referred  for  publication. 

The  next  paper  called  for  was  one  entitled  "The  Naval  Apothecary  Since  the 
Civil  War,"  by  F.  T.  Gordon,  and  was  read  by  the  author. 

There  w^as  no  discussion  of  this  paper  and  it  was  referred  for  publication. 

The  Chair  stated  that  the  next  item  on  the  program  was  a  symposium  on  the 
telephone,  consisting  of  the  following  series  of  papers : 

"The  Druggist  and  the  Telephone — A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Intro- 
duction and  Use  of  the  Telephone  in  the  Drug  Store,  A  Symposium,"  D.  J.  Reese, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  F.  C.  Godbold,  New^  Orleans,  La. ;  W.  H.  Lamont,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  C.  A.  Mayo,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  C.  E.  Marshall,  Boston,  Mass.;  B.  E. 
Pritchard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  J.  O.  Burge,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Joseph  Jacobs.  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

There  being  no  discussion,  the  papers  were  referred  to  take  the  usual  course. 

Upon  invitation  of  the  Chair,  General  Secretary  Beal  exhibited  to  the  members 
two  contributions  to  the  Historical  Section  presented  by  Mr.  Bodcmann,  one 
being  a  diploma  from  the  Harvey  Medical  College,  conferring  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  Albert  E.  Ebert,  also  the  student's  portfolio  used 
by  the  late  Leo  Eliel. 

Mr.  Beal  also  exhibited  some  interesting  documents  from  the  archives  of  the 
Association  as  follows :  An  album  containing  numerous  photographs  of  early 
members  of  the  association,  also  an  album  presented  to  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  in  1872,  by  Henry  B.  Brady,  President  of  the  British  Phar- 
maceutical Conference,  containing  the  photographs  of  208  prominent  members  of 
that  society.  Other  exhibits  shown  by  Mr.  Beal  w-ere  a  bound  volume  containing 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  four  meetings  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  Secretaries  of  those  meetings,  and  a  bound  volume  of  the  applications  for 
membership  from  the  beginning  of  the  Association  to  1868. 

As  the  next  order  of  business  the  Chair  called  for  nominations  for  Chairman 
of  the  Section  for  the  ensuing  year  and  Hugo  Kantrowitz  nominated  F.  C.  God- 
bold,  of  New  Orleans. 

There  being  no  further  nominations  for  Chairman,  the  Chair  called  for  nomi- 
nations for  Secretary.  Mr.  Meissner  nominated  F.  T.  Gordon  ;  this  nomination 
was  seconded  by  L.  E.  Sayre.  There  being  no  further  nominations,  the  Chair 
said  that  as  there  had  been  onlv  one  nomination  for  each  of  the  offices  of  the 
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Section  a  motion  would  l)e  in  order  that  the  Chair  be  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot 
for  the  nominees. 

On  motion  of  Hugo  Kantrowitz,  duly  seconded,  the  Chair  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  Section  as  follows :  For  F.  C.  Godbold,  as  Chairman,  and  F.  T.  Gordon,  as 
Secretary. 

The  Chair  announced  that  there  were  a  number  of  papers  on  the  program 
which  had  not  yet  been  read,  and  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  unless 
there  was  objection,  they  would  be  read  by  title  only.  There  being  no  objection, 
the  following  were  read  by  title : 

"The  Evolution  of  Laws  Relating  to  the  Sale  and  Use  of  Poisons,"  by  M.  I. 
\\'ilbert.     (See  November  Journal,  p.  1259.) 

"Phyto-Chemistry  in  America,  III,"  by  \\'illiam  Theodore  Wenzell  and  Nellie 
Wakeman. 

"The  History  of  Kummerfield's  Lotion,"  by  Otto  Raubenheimer.  (See  No- 
vember Journal,  p.  126L) 

"Some  Old-Time  Brooklyn  Drug  Stores,"  by  Thos.  D.  McElhenie. 

"History  of  the  Voodoo  Cult  of  the  Negroes,"  by  Felix  von  Oefele. 

"History  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association ;  The  First  Decade,  1852 
to  1861."  by  W.  C.  Alpers. 

"Some  of  the  Early  Drug  Stores  in  Vermont,"  by  Collins  Blakely. 

The  following  contributions  were  also  received  and  acknowledged  by  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  contributors : 

"The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Diastase  Club  of  Chicago,"  presented 
by  F.  B.  Hays. 

"Anglo-Saxon  Leechcraft,"  Henry  S.  Wellcome. 

"Historical  Paper  on  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Minnesota," 
F.  J.  \\"ulling. 

"An  Interview  A\'ith  Mr.  S.  W.  Melendy  on  Early  Minnesota  Pharmacy,"  F.  J. 
W'ulling. 

"Chronology  of  Pharmacy  from  3500  B.  C.  to  1912  A.  D.,"  John  F.  Llewellyn. 

"Shakespeare  on  Music  as  Medicine,"  Hermann  Schelenz. 

"The  \'alue  of  and  the  Necessity  for  Instruction  in  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry 
in  High  Schools,"  Hermann  Schelenz. 

"Abyssinian  Superstitions  in  Gynecology,"  Felix  von  Oefele. 

"Alonzo  Robbins,  First  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Pharmaceutical 
Examining  Board,  1887-1895"   (with  photograph),  Joseph  Lemberger. 

"The  Sixtieth  Anniversary  of  the  New  Yorker  Deutscher  Apotheker  \'erein, 
and  Their  'Bier  Zeitung,'  "  by  Hugo  Kantrowitz,  New  York. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  this  concluded  the  business,  unless  there  were 
some  of  the  members  present  who  had  new  business  to  present. 

Mr.  Godbold  came  into  the  room  at  this  point,  and  stated  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  resign  as  Chairman,  whereupon  the  Chairman  stated  that  as  it  was  a  great 
disadvantage  for  the  Section  to  be  conducted  where  the  Chairman  was  absent,  he 
supposed  the  Section  would  have  to  accept  Mr.  Godbold's  resignation,  and  that 
nominations  to  fill  the  vacancv  thus  occasioned  were  in  order. 
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Mr.  Whelpley  nominated  Mr.  J.  G.  Godding  for  Chairman  of  the  ensuing  year, 
which  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Beal.  There  being  no  further  nomina- 
tions, Mr.  Godding  was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  of  the  Section  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Upon  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Lehman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kantrowitz, 
Acting  Chairman  Mayo  cast  the  vote  of  the  Section. 

Mr.  Beal  inquired  if  the  paper  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Alpers  on  "The  History  of  the 
A.  Ph.  A."  had  come  before  the  Section. 

The  Chair  responded  that  it  had,  and  that  he  had  commented  on  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  most  admirable  paper  of  35  pages  length,  covering  the  history  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Mr.  Beal  said  that  the  paper  was  prepared  at  his  earnest  request  by  Mr. 
Alpers,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  succinct  and  condensed 
history  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association ;  that  this  paper  covered  the 
first  decade,  except  the  year  1861,  when  no  meeting  was  held.  He  stated  that 
some  portions  of  the  early  proceedings  he  (Mr.  Beal)  did  not  have  and  could  not 
furnish  them  and  that  Mr.  Alpers  must  have  fount!  them  in  some  other  library; 
that  Mr.  Alpers  had  analyzed  and  condensed  and  given  the  essence  of  every  paper, 
every  report  and  every  resolution  of  the  first  decade.  Mr.  Beal  stated  that  he 
himself  had  discovered  from  the  history  some  things  he  did  not  know,  and  gave 
as  an  example  that  he  had  learned  that  a  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus  was  prepared 
and  approved  by  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  during  the  first  decade 
of  its  existence;  that  the  preparation  of  this  history  meant  an  enormous  amount 
of  work,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  this  Section  would  adopt  a  special  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Alpers  for  what  he  had  done. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kantrowitz,  seconded  by  Mr.  Godbold,  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Alpers  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Beal's  suggestion,  aiid 
the  Secretary  of  the  Section  was  insructed  to  acquaint  Mr.  Alpers  of  this  action. 

Mr.  Beal  also  moved  that  the  Section  tender  a  special  vote  of  thanks  to  W'il- 
helm  Bodemann  for  the  presentation  of  the  diploma  of  Doctor  Albert  Ebert  and 
the  student's  portfolio  of  Leo  Eliel,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Section  be 
requested  to  acquaint  Mr.  Bodemann  of  the  action  of  the  Section. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  H.  M.  Whelpley,  and  being  put  to  a  \-otc  was 
unanimously  carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kantrowitz,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lehman,  the  Section  ad- 
journed to  8  o'clock  Friday  evening. 

Second  Session — Friday  Evening,  August,  23,  1912. 

The  second  session  of  the  Section  on  Historical  Pharmacy  was  called  to  order 
by  Acting  Chairman  Mayo  at  8:45  p.  m.  in  the  ball-room  of  the  hotel. 
•     On  motion  of  Prof  J.  P.  Remington,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  first 
session  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Chair  stated  that,  as  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Chairman's  Address 
was  not  yet  ready,  the  Section  would  now  have  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The 
Indian  Doctor — His  Drugs  and  His  Utensils,"  by  Henry  M.  Whelpley,  of  St. 
Louis. 

Dr.  Whelpley  gave  an  interesting  insight  into  what  he  termed  "the  medicine  of 
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the  uncivilized  world,"  by  his  copious  explanatory  remarks  on  the  many  lantern- 
slide  pictures  illustrative  of  his  subject  projected  upon  the  screen. 

On  motion  of  Charles  E.  Caspari,  of  St.  Louis,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  Dr.  Whelpley  for  his  very  instructive  lecture. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Chairman's  Address  was  then  presented 
as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CHAIRMAN'S  ADDRESS. 

1.  We  approve  of  the  recommendation  that  the  papers  of  this  Section  should  be  published 
in  the  Journal  of  this  Association. 

2.  We  approve  of  the  recommendation  that  the  Historian  should  be  asked  to  prepare  an 
index  of  the  material  accumulated  during  the  existence  of  this  Section;  that  a  reasonable 
sum  should  be  appropriated  for  clerical  work,  and  that  said  index  should  be  kept  up  to  date 
by  the  addition  of  contributions  for  each  year  in  alphabetical  order. 

3-4.  We  approve  the  recommendation  that  the  incoming  officers  should  enter  into  com- 
munication with  local  branches  and  state  pharmaceutical  associations  with  a  view  to  selection 
of  historians  or  historical  committees  by  these  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  material 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  associations,  branches,  colleges,  etc. 

5.  We  do  not  approve  of  the  recommendation  that  colleges  of  pharmacy  be  asked  to  add 
pharmaceutical  history  to  their  curricula. 

6.  We  approve  of  the  recommendation  that  the'  correspondence  of  the  President  and 
other  officers  of  the  Association  be  transferred  to  the  Historian  for  preservation  in  the 
archives  as  suggested  by  President  Eberle  at  the  Boston  meeting. 

7.  We  approve  of  the  recommendation  that,  if  possible,  provision  should  be  made  so  that 
the  pharmaceutical  members  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  may  transfer  their  bulletins  of  this  Council  to  the  archives  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

8.  We  approve  of  the  recommendation  that  veteran  druggists'  associations  be  formed  in 
the  larger  cities. 

9.  We  approve  of  the  recommendation  that  two  sessions  of  this  Section  should  be  held,  one 
in  the  evening,  and  that  at  the  evening  session  an  illustrated  historical  lecture  be  given. 

10.  This  committee  does  not  fully  understand  what  is  meant  by  recommendation  No.  10, 
and  therefore  neither  approves  nor  disapproves  it,  believing  that  every  member  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  is  interested  in  the  Historical  Section. 

C.  J.   Clayton. 
F.   W.   Meissner. 

F.     C.     GODBOLD. 

The  report  was  received  and  approved,  after  which  the  Section,  on  motion, 
adjourned  sine  die. 
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OBJECTS     AND     LHIITATIONS     OF     PHARMACEUTICAL     EDUC- 
ATION.* 


T.  Rymer  Young. 


On  very  good  literary  authority  we  are  informed  that  "one  man  in  his  time 
plays  many  parts,"  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  personal  experience  forces  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  a  man  or  woman  enters  upon  the  pharmaceutical 
stage  he  or  she  is  certain  to  illustrate  and  confirm  that  Shakespearean  dictum. 
Forty  years  ago  I  was  a  pharmaceutical  student  within  these  walls,  and.  in  all 
probability  conducted  myself  with  that  impropriety  and  lack  of  reverence  and 
decorum  characteristic  of  students  in  all  ages.  You  will  look  in  vain  for  my 
name  on  these  tablets  of  the  famous  that  adorn  these  walls,  because  it  is  not  there. 

"  'Tis  not  for  me  to  "reason  why. 
Perhaps   "someone   has   Ijlunder'd." 

Now,  after  playing  every  conceivable  character  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  including,  I  am  glad  to  say,  the  extremely  pleasant  part  of  pre- 
senting rewards  to  successful  workers  so  gracefully  performed  today  by  the 
President,  I  am  charged  with  the  grave  and  important  role  of  Official  Preacher, 
and  I  am  expected  to  inculcate  the  very  educational  and  other  virtues  which  ap- 
pealed so  very  lightly  to  my  ethical  sense  in  1870.  There  may  appear  to  be  an 
element  of  Gilbertian  humour  in  selecting  me — of  all  people — to  give  this  in- 
augural address ;  but  perhaps  it  indicates  that  my  friends  and  colleagues  recog- 
nize that  I  have  now  reached  that  stage  of  existence  when  the  iteration  of  "wise 
saws  and  modern  instances"  is  the  only  mental  exercise  within  my  declining  pow- 
ers. As  that  terribly  disconcerting  master  of  the  art  of  undressing  Truth,  G.  B. 
Shaw,  says,  the  man  who  can — does ;  the  man  who  cannot — preaches.  No  doubt 
the  Shavian  wisdom  was  in  the  mind  of  the  Council  when  I  was  asked  to  dis- 
course to  past,  present,  and  future  students  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  gathered 
here  this  afternoon,  but  I  must  put  up  with  the  implication  of  political  superan- 
nuation so  subtly  and  gracefully  conveyed  to  me,  and  must  endeavour  to  convey 
by  verbal  (and  I  hope  not  verbose)  media,  those  essentials,  principles,  and  truths 
which,  did  fate  permit,  I  should  like  to  practise,  employ,  and  illustrate  by  per- 
sonal example  amongst  the  younger  generations  of  pharmaceutical  aspirants.  * 
*  *  *  *  Tiie  objects  of  true  pharmaceutical  education  are,  in  my  view,  not 
to  evolve  a  mental  acrobat,  a  creature  which  can  swallow  unlimited  syllabuses, 
digest  them  with  apparent  ease,  and  convert  them  into  brilliant  examination  re- 


*An  address  delivered  at  the  reopening  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  London.     Ph.  Jvn.  and  Pharm.,  1912,  p.  429. 
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plies,  but  to  produce  worthy  pharmacists  who  shall  be,  by  their  art  and  b\  their 
personality,  respect-compelling  citizens  of  the  community  they  desire  to  serve. 
Some  of  the  most  egregious  asses  in  creation  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  the  scho- 
lastic successes  of  modern  educational  life — they  are  plentiful  enough,  goodness 
knows — and  if  I  thought  the  time,  money,  and  energy  expended  by  generations  of 
pharmaceutical  Councillors  on  this  School  of  Pharmacy  of  ours  merely  meant  the 
subsidizing  of  machine-turned  medicine  handlers,  I  should  grieve  over  every  hour 
and  every  coin  and  every  eiYort  recorded  in  the  seventy-one  years  of  official  his- 
tory. Fortunately  for  those  who  have  emerged  from  the  pupilage  state,  as  well 
as  for  those  who  are  now  entering  upon  their  technical  work  here,  the  Blooms- 
bury  professors  and  their  demonstrators  manage  somehow  to  impart  something 
more  than  the  contents  of  text-books  into  the  minds  of  those  under  their 
charges,  and  something  more  than  mechanical  skill  into  the  manipulative  work 
taken  in  the  laboratories — I  mean  some  of  the  character,  enthusiasm,  and  some 
of  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  so  that  the  danger  of  turning  out  veneered 
specimens  of  pharmaceutical  donkeyhood  is  greatly  eliminated.  ***** 
The  policy  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  from  the  very  first  has  been  educa- 
tional, in  its  best  and  most  rational  sense,  and  during  the  early  years  of  its  ex- 
istence that  policy  was  one  which  commended  itself  to  high  and  low  in  the  calling. 
I  am  sadly  afraid  it  is  not  universally  so  now.  A  growing  number  are  always 
clamoring  for  what  is  sometimes  called  a  "bread  and  butter"  policy,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means,  a  policy  of  light  exertion  and  quick  returns.  I  verily  believe 
that  the  high  priests  of  that  policy  would  not  be  averse  to  exchanging  their  status 
as  registered  persons  for  the  possibility  of  a  slightly  increased  commercial  profit. 
In  other  words,  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  position  of  pharmaceutical  Esaus. 
The  general  standard  of  luxury  having  risen  so  high,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
pharmacists  find  the  profits  of  yore  inadequate  to  maintain  the  comforts  demand- 
ed by  modern  convention.  Of  course,  someofie  or  something  must  be  blamed  for 
this  condition  of  things,  and  so  "education"  comes  to  be  regarded  and  described 
as  a  taking  of  the  financial  bread  from  the  pharmaceutical  mouth.  But  it  is  no 
more  reasonable  than  it  would  be  to  blame  a  Government  Department  for  a  wet 
summer;  or  the  present  Chancellor  for  bad  crops.  Much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  necessity  for  all  the  training  and  drudgery  imposed  by  the  So- 
ciety's examination  requirements.  "Why  should  a  man  be  forced  to  spend  three 
years'  hard  labor  in  grinding  for  a  qualification  to  fit  him  for  the  retailing,  at 
cost  price  or  thereabouts,  packed  parcels  of  George  Washington's  Curative  Com- 
pound?" asks  one  set  of  inquirers.  "Over-training  and  scholarship  spoil  a  man 
for  business,"  is  the  dogma  of  another  set.  "Teach  the  young  men  to  make  a 
good  living  instead  of  dosing  them  with  super  science."  advise  a  third  set  of  the 
practical — or  so-called  practical — school.  But  what  does  it  all  mean  but  uiire- 
fiective  and  puerile  protest  against  the  inexorable  fact  that  "art  is  long"  and  that 
there  is  no  short  cut  to  remunerative  excellence  in  any  vocation.  Preparation  is 
the  only  sure  basis  of  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  "bread  and  butter" 
school  onlv  knew  it  there  is  no  better  policy  for  commanding  commercial  success 
than  rational  education.  I  do  not  mean  the  mechanical  teaching  of  dexterity  that 
makes  a  man  into  a  smart  substitute  for  machinery,  but  the  development  and  cul- 
tivation of  mental  and    moral  faculties  that    enables  an  average   mortal  to  even- 
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tually  fill  his  destiny  in  the  work-a-day  world,  and  become  "the  master  of  his 
fate — the  captain  of  his  soul." 

Education  should  be  a  guiding  of  existing  poivers  to  their  highest  forms  of  ex- 
pression, not  the  mere  grafting  of  dead  fact  upon  the  tree  of  life ;  but  in  modern 
practice  it  too  often  means  the  substitution  of  conventional  formulae  for  the  nat- 
ural exercise  of  the  thinking  and  reasoning  faculties.  Thinking  is,  thank  God, 
not  an  exact  science,  and  ought  never  to  be  treated  as  such.  Its  domain  com- 
mences where  science  (by  which  I  mean  exact  knowledge)  ceases,  and  there  are 
no  finite  borders  within  its  realms.  The  courses  of  study  to  which  a  student  sub- 
mits himself  should  be  simply  regarded  as  the  alphabet  of  thought — the  A.  B.  C. 
which  will  enable  him  in  due  time  to  become  articulate  and  express  his  person- 
ality in  the  calling  he  has  chosen — to  exercise,  in  fact,  the  power  of  allowing  his 
natural  self  to  dominate  his  artifically  acquired  accomplishments.  As  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  says,  in  language  described  by  a  distinguished  physician  and 
writer  as  more  admirable  than  anything  in  English  literature,  "Every  man  truly 
lives  only  so  long  as  he  acts  his  nature  or  in  some  way  makes  good  the  faculties 
of  himself."  Depend  upon  it,  if  a  student  is  so  trained  that  his  personality  re- 
mains mute  under  the  burden  of  partially  digested  data,  he  will,  and  can,  be 
nothing  more  than  a  servant  to  his  memory,  however  brilliant  his  examination 
record  may  be.  Therefore,  I  implore  every  student  to  be  a  master  of  his  knowl- 
edge rather  than  allow  his  facts  to  enslave  his  mental  and  intellectual  outlook — 
in  other  words,  scholastic  pabulum  should  be  absorbed  as  physical  luncheons  are, 
that  is  to  say,  to  "keep  up  the  tabernacle."  It  is  the  material  from  which  thought 
may  be  developed,  and  is  no  more  intended  to  dominate  reason  than  the  restau- 
rant is  to  determine  the  policy  of  life.  If  either  gets  the  upper  hand  it  is  bad  for 
the  student,  for  he  becomes  either  a  pedant  or  an  epicure,  and  I  do  not  know 
which  is  the  more  contemptible  or  useless  of  the  two — both  are  abominations.  If 
this  conception  of  training  and  scholarship  can  be  adopted  by  those  destined  for  a 
pharmaceutical  career  and  if  they  mould  all  the  energies  of  which  they  are  cap- 
able into  methods  for  giving  effect  to  the  conception  in  their  studies,  then  most 
assuredly  will  it  be  found  that  education  is  no  expensive  and  useless  vanity,  but 
the  best  commercial  asset  a  business  man  can  possess.  The  modern  idea  of  life 
is  represented  to  be  a  mad  hustle  for  money.  This  may  perhaps  be  a  fair  repre- 
sentation, I  do  not  know — but  what  I  do  say  is  that  if  it  is  ordained  that  man 
must  henceforth  coin  his  brain  in  drachmas,  there  is  only  one  successful  minting 
process,  and  that  is  the  one  by  which  rational  education  is  the  main  transmuting 
agency.  Before  turning  to  the  limitation  of  education  I  should  like  to  voice  a 
warning  to  those  embryo  Galens,  Greenishes,  and  Tildens  who  add  dignity  and 
picturesqueness  to  those  benches  on  the  left.  Don't  overdo  your  work — this  cau- 
tion is  probably  superfluous,  but  don't. 

"Run  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your  breath ; 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  worked  to  death." 

In  other  words,  let  football  and  other  recreative  delights  alternate  judiciously 
with  the  more  exhausting  pleasures  of  quantitative  analysis,  so  that  with  the  aid 
of  this  happy  blending  of  opposing  joys  you  will  not  only  do  the  right  things  in 
after  life,  but  what  Ruskin  thought  more  important,  you  will  enjoy  doing  them. 
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Now  as  to  limitations,  if  you  are  not  already  feeling  a  desire  to  place  one  on  me. 
Education,  like  the  brain  ointment  of  the  market-place  quack,  cannot  do  every- 
thing— there  must  be  something  to  work  upon!  It  has  been  said  that  "he  who 
would  bring  back  the  wealth  of  the  Indias  must  first  carry  out  the  wealth  of  the 
Indias,"  which,  being  translated,  means  that  what  you  get  from  the  class,  lecture, 
or  laboratory  bench  depends  very  considerably  upon  what  you  bring  to  it.  To 
treat  the  School  of  Pharmacy  as  an  automatic  machine  into  which  guineas  are 
put  into  the  slot  in  the  hope  of  pulling  out  a  certificate  of  qualification  is  to  invite 
disappointment  and  all  the  attendant  evils  of  misplaced  confidence — nothing  can 
come  from  nothing;  but  put  into  the  educational  crucible  the  best  of  the  crude, 
untutored  forces  of  yourselves,  and  whether  a  statutory  qualification  results  or 
not  you  will  emerge  with  an  invaluable  possession  that  will  last  while  life  does — 
the  competent  skill  and  knowledge  to  employ  wisely  whatever  faculties  you  may 
have  been  endowed  with.  Is  that  not  worth  money,  oh,  ye  votaries  of  "bread  and 
butter"  worship? 

The  moral  that  I  desire  to  point  is  one  that  is  applicable  to  us  all,  for  are  we 
not  as  a  class,  nay,  even  as  a  nation,  drifting  into  the  habit  of  expecting  too  much 
from  others — from  the  Society,  from  the  Government,  from  the  schoolmaster — 
and  too  little,  much  too  little,  from  ourselves?  The  moral  is,  trust  not  to  vicar- 
ious salvation,  but  earn  it  by  personal  worthiness  and  individual  effort.  Another 
limitation  of  education  is  that  it  cannot  supply  those  finer  shades  of  courteou.s 
and  civil  bearing  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  "breeding."  I  do  not  believe  that 
"manners  make  the  man,"  for  who  has  not  met  with  polished  ninnies  ? — there  are 
plenty  about — but  I  do  hold  strongly  that  a  courteous,  sincere  and  respectful 
habit  in  one's  relations  to  others  is  a  very  powerful  adjunct  to  the  armory  of 
weapons  with  which  one  has  to  fight  the  difficulties  of  commercial  or  profess- 
ional life.  Knowledge  does  not  furnish  such  an  addition,  nor  can  it  be  obtained 
from  the  Turveydrops  of  today;  it  can  only  be  acquired,  and  then  perhaps  un- 
consciously, by  constant  association  with  the  Bayards  of  the  community  in  which 
one's  work  and  one's  play  is  done.  It  is  a  contagious  virtue,  and  I  commend  in 
the  strongest  possible  terms  the  value  of  choosing  for  colleagues  in  school  or  in 
life  those  who  carry  the  bright  and  attractive  outward  signs  of  inherent  good 
breeding  and  good  manners. 

I  do  not  wish  to  weary  you  by  running  through  the  whole  category  of  limits 
to  which  education  is  subject — Heaven  knows  it  is  a  longish  one — but  I  desire 
to  touch  lightly  upon  one  more.  All  the  schools  of  pharmacy  in  the  universe  can- 
not guarantee  to  the  best  of  its  graduates  the  gratitude  of  the  public  when  busi- 
ness life  has  commenced.  Pharmacists  need  not  look  for  gratitude  for,  or  even 
recognition  of,  the  public  services  they  render,  for  they  will  not  get  it.  Three 
score  years  of  persistent  endeavor  to  fit  themselves  for  the  position  of  trustees  of 
the  public  safety  have  left  them  indistinguishable,  for  all  practical  purposes,  from 
the  mass  of  unqualified  adventures  in  the  domain  of  pharmacy  wnth  which  this 
great  and  free  (and  foolish)  country  is  swarming.  Why,  even  a  brand  new,  en- 
lightened, up-to-date  State  system  of  insurance,  admirable  as  it  may  be  in  prin- 
ciple and  in  conception,  places  on  a  dispensing  level  a  man  like  your  President 
and  the  man  who  for  three  years  has  juggled  wath  a  few  stock  mixtures  in  a 
rural  surgery!     Could  anything   be  more    grotesque?      No.  there    are  no    laurel 
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wreaths  for  pharmacists ;  there  is  no  popular  applause  or  reward  from  the  exer- 
cise of  pharmaceutical  virtue  as  inculcated  here  in  our  School,  and  if  any  would- 
be  student  is  so  constituted  as  not  to  be  able  to  exist  unless  placed  in  the  draught 
of  the  aura  popularis  I  should  advise  him  to  get  his  money  back  from  the  Secre- 
tary, if  he  can,  and  flee  from  the  precincts  of  Bloomsbury  to  the  region  sacred  to 
the  profession.  But  do  we  want  the  unstable  rewards  of  the  gallery  when  we 
can,  by  ourselves,  command  by  courage,  sincerity,  and  straight  dealing  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  whom  we  have  our  temporary,  and 
temporal,  pitch?  Personally,  I  do  not  think  we  do,  for  with  the  belief  of  one's 
fellows  in  one's  integrity  and  veracity  all  that  is  worth  anything  will  come  in  due 
season  and  in  due  sequence,  even  unto  adequate  remuneration. 

It  seems  to  me  necessary  that  I  should  bring  these  thoughts  into  my  remarks, 
as  my  experience  as  a  past-President  brought  me  into  contact  wath  many  pa- 
thetic instances  of  the  Society  being  blamed  for  the  ingratitude  of  a  locality  to- 
wards a  hopelessly  impossible  chemist  and  druggist. 

1  have  already  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  educational,  and  for  this  there  is  occasion  to  be  grateful ;  but  we 
cannot,  of  course,  afiford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  a  commercial  aspect  of 
aftairs  that  demands  consideration,  and  in  this,  quite  naturally,  your  professors 
and  School  are  powerless  to  help  you.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  nowadays 
capital  is  absolutely  necessary  in  establishing  and  developing  a  good  sound  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  it  was  always  so,  more  or  less,  but  more,  much  more  now  than 
ever  before.  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  does  not  require  any  great  strain  on  the  ex- 
chequer in  order  to  dispense  the  average  prescription,  and  you  may  have  satisfied 
the  Board  of  Examiners  as  to  your  fitness  for  that  particular  class  of  work,  but 
you  have  yet  to  satisfy  a  critical  and  often  very  unreasonable,  sceptical  public  as 
to  that  same  fact — a  much  more  difficult  task,  I  assure  you — and  to  do  this  you 
will  need  tact,  perseverance,  enterprise,  patience,  and  time.  In  addition,  and 
quite  as  essential,  you  must  have  a  well-equipped  pharmacy,  in  a  good,  likely 
position.  Obviously  all  this  means  money.  I  do  not  forget  that  many  excellent 
businesses  have  been  built  up,  the  proprietors  of  which  commenced  with  prac- 
tically nothing  in  the  way  of  pecuniary  advantages.  All  honour  to  these  men  of 
grit  and  pluck.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  cannot  be  overlooked  that  there  are 
instances,  familiar  to  us  all,  where  with  capital  ample,  position  good,  pharmacy 
quite  first-class,  and  introduction  influential,  yet  withal  the  owners  thereof  seem 
to  have  made  a  wretched  botch  of  things.  I  am  conscious  of  all  this,  but  I  am 
not  dealing  with  the  exceptional  and  abnormal,  but  with  the  rank  and  file,  with 
the  majority,  the  normal ;  and  I  repeat  that  unless  furnished  with  a  fair  amount 
of  the  needful  the  budding  pharmacist  is  terribly  handicapped.  In  such  circum- 
stances the  game,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  worth  the  candle. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  (probably  not  so 
many)  of  the  chemists  in  business  in  this  country  find  it  possible  to  extract  a 
decent  living  out  of  pharmacy  pure  and  simple,  and  by  that  I  mean  dispensing 
and  the  sale  of  poisons ;  the  rest  of  us,  including  myself,  have  to  augment  our  in- 
comes as  best  we  can  by  sidelines  and  other  departments,  which  are  legitimate 
and  appropriate  enough,    but  it  must    always  be    remembered  that    we  are  thus 
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brought  into  direct  and  severe  compctilion    with  huge  resources    and  unhmited 
capital. 

Will  you  now  forgive  nie  making  an  appeal,  a  final  ai)peal,  to  the  young  men 
and  women  who  enter  upon  their  finishing  course  today?  There  is  nothing  so 
likely  to  return  a  heavy  dividend  upon  a  small  capital  outlay  of  trouble  as  the 
cultivation  of  a  habit  of  clearness  and  lucidity  in  speech,  in  writing,  and  in 
thought.  Half  the  troubles  of  the  business  world  would  not  occur  if  everyone 
spoke  with  knowledge  and  directness,  and  wrote  his  epistles  so  that  the  recipient 
can  decipher  and  understand  them  readily.  !May  I  recall  the  story  of  a  cele- 
brated ecclesiastic  who  was  trying  to  read  a  letter  from  Dean  Stanley,  who  was 
a  notoriously  bad  writer?  "This  is  a  lovely  letter  of  Stanley's,"  said  the  digni- 
tary, sweetly,  "but  so  far  I  have  only  managed  to  read  one  word,  and  that  looks 
like  'damn.'  "  In  regard  to  clear  thinking,  I  do  sincerely  hope  you  will  not  con- 
fine your  powers  of  concentration  to  the  detection  of  subtile  diflferences  between 
COOH  and  CHOo,  but  will  extend  them  to  political  and  other  extra-pharmaceu- 
tical matters,  so  that  future  Presidents  may  not  have  to  face  the  painful  experi- 
ences I  had  to  wrestle  with  in  1908,  when  many  registered  men  appeared  to  be 
incapable  of  grasping  the  radical  difference  between  economic  adjustment  and 
cowardly  surrender,  betwixt  equitable  compromise  and  disgraceful  betrayal.  1 
want  the  future  pharmacist  to  be  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of  common 
sense;  firm  without  narrowness,  progressive  without  rashness,  I  want  him  to  be- 
come what  Professor  Remington  said  of  Michael  Carteighe: — 

"A  man  whose  soul  is  pure  and  strong, 
Whose  sword  is  bright  and  keen, 
Who  knows  the  splendour  of  the  fight. 
And  what  its  issues  mean." 

So  shall  he  become  a  power  in  the  land,  a  pride  to  pharmacy,  and  a  blessing  to 
his  day  and  generation. 
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ABSTRACT    OF    THE    REPORT     ON     MEDICINAL     PLANTS     AND 
DRUGS  AT  THE  LAST  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  OFFICIAL  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS.* 


L.    F.    KEBLER,    REFEREE. 


During  the  past  year  the  cooperative  work  on  drug  problems  in  conjunction 
with  the  Association  of  Ofificial  Agricuhural  Chemists  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  number  of  cooperators  taking  part  was  unusually  large  and  all  manifested  a 
spirit  of  interest  in  the  work.  The  Referee's  report  was  submitted  under  the 
following  headings : 

1.  Methods  of  sampling. 

2.  Methods  of  analysis. 

3.  Inadequate  standards. 

4.  Results. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  procuring  of  representative  samples  for  analyti- 
cal work  is  the  first  important  step  in  securing  uniformity  of  chemical  analyses. 
So  long  as  we  are  not  certain  of  obtaining  samples  which  represent  the  total 
average  of  the  material  of  a  given  consignment,  we  can  never  rely  on  the  results 
directly  setting  forth  the  quality  of  the  goods  handled.  In  the  taking  of  samples 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  character  of  the  goods  to  be 
sampled,  the  nature  of  the  container,  the  probable  climatic  conditions  obtaining, 
and  the  source  of  production.  Experience  covering  a  number  of  years  shows  the 
difficulty  confronting  the  analyst,  and  in  order  to  bring  about  uniform  action  and 
ultimately  avoiding  friction  and  reassaying,  the  referee  recommended  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  take  up  the  entire  subject  of  drug  sampling  and  report 
back  to  the  Association  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet 
with  consignments  containing  hundreds  of  bales  or  bags  or  kegs  or  pockets  or 
carboys  or  barrels,  etc.  The  question  naturally  arising  is  how  many  packages 
shall  be  sampled  in  order  to  obtain  material  that  will  fairly  represent  the  com- 
modity under  consideration.  In  the  case  of  ergot,  for  example,  it  was  found  that 
one  bag  in  ten  may  be  found  inferior  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  this  one  par- 
ticular bag  is  selected  for  sample.  The  result  is  that  the  entire  delivery  is  with- 
held. On  the  other  hand  if  one  of  the  other  nine  bags  is  sampled,  the  shipment 
is  released  with  the  result  that  the  inferior  package  finds  its  way  into  the  trade. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  sample  the  bales  of  a  large  consignment  so  as  to  pro- 
cure satisfactory  results.  It  has  been  found  that  the  outside  of  a  bale,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  whereas,  the  interior  is  of  an  inferior  char- 
acter.   The  number  of  bales  to  be  examined  is  also  a  difficult  matter  to  determine 


*  Read  before  the  City  of  Washington  Branch,  October.  1912. 
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in  every  case.  For  example,  one  bale  of  belladonna  root  will  show  an  alkaloidal 
content  much  below  that  prescribed  by  the  standard,  while  many  other  bales  of 
the  same  consignment  comply  with  the  standard.  Under  these  conditions  it  has 
been  found  necessary  at  times  to  sample  every  bale,  in  an  entire  consignment  in 
order  to  secure  satisfactory  results. 

Similar  questions  were  discussed  in  conjunction  with  gums,  resins,  oils,  pro- 
ducts solid  at  one  temperature  and  liquid  at  another,  semi-solids,  balsams,  etc. 

Methods  of  Analysis:  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  fair  conclusion  relative  to  an 
article,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  all  factors  that  may  throw  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  first  point  that  naturally  presents  itself  is  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  commodity.  If  the  article  is  not  of  normal  appearance,  suspicion 
is  aroused  immediately.  The  next  two  factors  of  great  importance  a're  odor  and 
taste.  Anyone  familiar  with  these  two  factors  of  various  crude  drugs  he  is  liable 
to  meet  is  fortunate  indeed.  Much  time  may  often  be  saved  by  submitting  a 
given  sample  to  microscopical  examination  before  applying  chemical  methods. 
It  is  often  necessary  also  to  resort  to  mechanical  means  to  determine  the  amount 
of  foreign  material  that  may  be  present  in  a  given  sample. 

Inadequate  Standards:  The  Pharmacopoeial  standards  for  buchu  leaves,  for 
example,  makes  no  provision  whatever  for  the  presence  of  any  stems  or  other  inci- 
dental foreign  material  which  is  liable  to  find  its  way  into  the  drug  at  the  time  of 
collection.  If  such  a  standard  were  put  into  force  and  eflfect,  the  amount  of  this 
drug  imported  into  the  United  States  would  be  exceedingly  small.  In  practice  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  material  referred 
to  above.  What  has  been  said  in  connection  with  buchu  leaves  also  holds  for 
many  other  leaves.  Imitation  balsam  Peru  complying  with  the  test  of  the  Phar- 
macopoeia in  every  detail  has  been  met  with.  It  is,  however,  not  identical  chem- 
ically with  the  natural  product,  neither  has  it  been  shown  that  its  therapeutic 
properties  are  the  same.  The  test  prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  for  morphine 
sulphate  permits  the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  codeine  and  other  alka- 
loidal bodies  derived  from  opium.  In  case  the  chemist  is  examining  a  sample  of 
morphine  sulphate  according  to  the  text  prescribed  by  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  it 
complies  in  every  respect  with  this  test,  he  must  of  necessity  report  it  as  satisfac- 
tory. If  this  morphine  sulphate  containing  a  goodly  proportion  of  codeine  is  now 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  morphine  sulphate  tablets  or  other  mixtures  in  which 
the  morphine  sulphate  present  is  an  important  part,  and  the  analyst  discovers 
codeine,  he  immediately  infers  that  the  original  material  was  contaminated  with 
this  alkaloid,  or  the  product  is  not  properly  named,  or  may  even  be  misbranded  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  codeine  is  not  declared,  a  condition  which  might  cause 
some  embarrassment. 

The  standards  for  the  essential  oils  and  the  methods  for  arriving  at  same  a^e 
very  inadequate,  as  most  analysts  know.  In  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  manipulating  some  of  the  oils  so  as  to  comply  with  the  standard  prescribed  in 
accordance  with  the  methods  detailed  for  arriving  at  same. 

The  standard  for  copaiba  also  is  decidedly  inadequate,  it  is  believed,  largely 
for  the  reason  that  we  know  so  little  about  the  actual  composition  of  this  com- 
moditv.     In  order  to  eliminate  many  of  the  uncertainties  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
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necessary  to  study  the  article  from  the  source  of  production  to  the  time  of  con- 
sumption. 

Results:  These  can  best  be  indicated  by  giving  short  resumes  of  the  subjects 
considered  which  follow :  H.  H.  Rusby,  Associate  Referee  on  macroscopic  and 
microscopic  study  of  plant  drugs  has  been  working  on  the  subject  of  providing 
adequate  descriptions  of  crude  plant  drugs  not  available  at  present.  This  will 
necessitate  elaborating  some  of  the  standards  for  certain  Pharmacopoeial  drugs. 

Medicated  Soft  Drinks, 
g.  w.  hoover,  associate  referee. 

The  work  was  confined  to  the  determination  of  constituents  (caffeine,  cocaine, 
phosphoric  acid)  and  the  estimation  of  the  total  solids.  The  cooperative  sample 
was  prepared  so  as  to  represent  as  far  as  possible  a  number  of  preparations 
which  have  been  found  upon  the  market. 

The  results  obtained  by  a  majority  of  the  chemists  in  the  determination  of 
caiteine  were  satisfactory.  The  figures  show  that  if  the  method  outlined  is  care- 
fully followed,  concordant  and  accurate  results  will  be  secured.  The  caiteine  is 
obtained  quite  pure  without  subjecting  it  to  a  special  method  of  purification. 

The  results  for  cocaine  were  slightly  low.  The  quantity  in  the  preparation, 
how^ever,  compared  with  caffeine,  is  quite  small,  and  in  view  of  the  complex  com- 
position of  the  mixture,  the  results  obtained  in  the  estimation  of  cocaine  were  also 
satisfactory. 

The  method  outlined  for  phosphoric  acid  is  quite  lengthy,  but  the  results 
showed  that  if  it  is  strictly  followed,  an  accurate  determination  of  this  consti- 
tuent can  be  made. 

The  results  of  the  method  for  the  determination  of  total  solids  showed  top 
wide  a  variation.  It  was  found  that  more  concordant  results  were  obtained  by 
using  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  the  sample  (2  to  4  grams)  than  by  using 
a  larger  quantitv,  and  it  is  evident  that  further  work  upon  the  determination  of 
total  solids  is  necessary. 

Headache  Mixtures. 
w.  o.  emery,  associate  referee. 

In  the  past  the  cooperative  work  has  had  to  do  with  mixtures  of  the  referee's 
compounding,  while  that  of  the  year  just  completed  involved  commercial  pro- 
ducts obtained  on  the  market.  The  preparations  were  in  tablet  form.  Twenty 
tablets  together  with  the  necessary  directions  for  procedure  were  furnished  each 
of  the  dozen  co-workers.  One  mixture  sent  out  contained  as  active  ingredients 
caiteine,  and  acetphenetidin ;  another,  codeine,  acetanilide  and  sodium  salicylate; 
and  a  third,  codeine  sulphate,  antipyrine  and  acetphenetidin. 

In  general,  the  results  may  be  considered  very  satisfactory  in  view  of  the  in- 
herent difficulties  peculiar  to  certain  preparations  involved ;  more  particularly, 
however,  for  the  reason  that  probably  one-half  of  the  collaborators  had  not  had 
any  previous  experience  with  such  work,  all  of  which  indicates  that  the  methods 
submitted  are  correct  in  principle  and  need  only  to  be  varied  in  detail  to  meet  the 
problems  arising  from  special  combinations. 
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A  method  was  devised  in  connection  with  the  examination  of  mixtures  con- 
taining caffeine,  acetanihde,  quinine  and  morphine.  The  separation  is  based  on  the 
solubiHty  of  caffeine  and  acetanihde  in  chloroform,  while  the  sulphates  of  quinine 
and  morphine  are  insoluble  in  this  reagent.  The  alkaloids  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  virtue  of  the  insolubility  of  sodium  morphinate  in  the  aforesaid 
solvent.  The  morphine  itself  being  finally  extracted  as  such  with  chloroform 
(carrying  a  little  alcohol)  from  an  aqueous  solution  containing  common  salt  in 
excess  together  with  a  little  ammonium  salt. 

W.  O.  Emery  and  C.  D.  Wright  undertook  a  study  of  aspirin  tablets  and  cap- 
sules, more  especially  melting  temperature  alone  and  in  admixture  with  salicylic 
acid  in  various  proportions,  and  finally  the  acid  values  of  these  compounds. 

C.  C.  LeFebvre  investigated  the  method  of  determining  salol  alone  as  well  as 
in  admixture  with  acetphenetidin,  having  already  succeeded  in  estimating  salol 
both  in  separate  form  and  in  original  tablets  by  hydrolyzing  into  phenol  and  sal- 
icylic acid  and  subsequently  titration  with  a  standard  bromine  solution. 

Cooperative  Work  ox  the  Deter.mi nation  of  Camphor. 

E.   K.   NELSON. 

A  sample  of  Spirit  of  Camphor,  prepared  carefully  according  to  the  Pharma- 
copoeia was  submitted  to  twenty-three  analysts  for  the  determination  of  camphor 
by  the  hydroxylamine  titration  method  as  outlined  in  Circular  No.  77  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The  results  reported  by  nineteen  analysts  varied  from 
8.33%  to  9.72%,  while  four  analysts  found  slightly  more  camphor  than  was 
actually  present. 

The  average  of  all  results  reported  was  9.02%.  or  a  deficiency  of  nearly  10% 
figured  on  the  camphor  actually  present.  The  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed 
by  the  various  analysts  was  that  the  conversion  of  camphor  into  oxim  was  not 
complete.    The  method  can  not.  therefore,  be  recommended  for  exact  work. 

The  Determination  of  Small  Quantities  of  Pepsin  in  Liquids. 

v.  k.  chestnut. 

The  method  used  in  this  work  was  essentially  the  Jacoby  procedure  as  modi- 
fied bySolm.  A  0.4  per  cent,  solution  of  U.  S.  P.  pepsin  in  N/10  hydrochloric 
acid  previously  saturated  with  chloroform  was  sent  out  together  with  some 
standard  pepsin  and  ricin.  The  sample  was  analyzed  by  seven  cooperators.  The 
results  reported  varied  widely.  One  analyst  reported  1  per  cent.,  but  the  others 
found  between  0.09  and  0.38  per  cent.  The  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the 
results  was  that  the  reports  seemed  to  indicate  a  somewhat  uniformly  progressive 
decomposition  of  the  pepsin  due  perhaps  partly  to  the  summer  temperature  and 
agitation  to  which  they  were  subjected  or  to  the  action  of  the  chloroform  added 
to  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  conserve  the  pepsin  against  the  action  of  molds.  The 
highest  percentage  found  was  obtained  at  Washington  in  a  sample  kept  in  cold 
storage  and  analyzed  three  days  after  it  was  made  up.  The  same  sample 
yielded  only  0.2  per  cent.  40  days  later,  and  another  held  at  room  temperature 
during  the  40  days  gave  only  0.1  per  cent. 
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Estimating  Nitroglycerin  in  Tablets, 
a.  g.  murray. 
Cooperative  work  on  nitroglycerin  tablets  was  carried  out  on  two  samples. 
Nineteen  collaborators  reported.  Considering  the  rather  complicated  nature  of 
the  methods,  the  minute  quantity  of  nitroglycerin  to  be  determined,  and  the  lack 
of  experience  with  the  methods  of  many  of  the  collaborators,  the  results  were  as 
good  as  could  be  expected.  The  completeness  of  the  extraction  of  nitroglycerin 
from  the  tablets  should  be  investigated. 

A  Study  of  the  Lead  Number  of  Asafoetida  and  Allied  Products. 

E.  C.   MERRILL. 

This  is  a  method  of  measuring  the  lead  precipitate  of  asafoetida  and  various 
other  similar  products  by  precipitation  of  a  gram  sample  of  the  ether  purified 
resin  (dried  five  hours  at  llO"  C.)  by  means  of  a  5%  lead  acetate  solution  in 
80^  alcohol.  The  uncombined  lead  is  determined  by  filtering  off  an  aliquot  por- 
tion and  determining  the  lead  as  sulphate.  By  carrying  a  control  test  the 
amount  of  lead  combined  may  be  calculated  from  the  difference  of  the  two,  and 
the  lead  number  expressed  in  terms  of  milligrams  of  metallic  lead  per  gram  of 
sample. 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained : 

Asafoetida  222,  galbanum  4,  ammoniacum  75,  olibanum  none,  guaiac  171, 
myrrh  7,  colophony  142,  bedllium  55,  sandarac  251,  mastic  34,  gamboge  9, 
dragon's  blood  0,  euphobium  34,  "pepper  asafoetida"  82. 

This  method  gives  results  which  may  be  checked  by  independent  workers 
although  the  value  is  not  absolute  on  account  of  incomplete  drying  of  the  ether 
purified  resin.     It  is  however  sufficient  to  give  comparative  results. 

Cooperative  Results  on  Morphine  Estimation. 

H.  E.  BUCHBINDER. 

The  method  studied  was  that  proposed  by  Eaton.  The  main  features  of  the 
method  for  opium  are  as  follows : 

The  opium  is  digested  in  lime  water,  the  lime  water  is  filtered  and  an  aliquot 
taken.  The  latter  is  shaken  out  repeatedly  with  chloroform  to  remove  other 
alkaloids,  then  ammonium  chloride  is  added  and  the  morphine  is  shaken  out  with 
a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  alcohol.  The  latter  is  evaporated  and  the  residue 
titrated  with  standard  acid  and  standard  alkali. 

The  methods  for  paregoric  and  syrup  are  adaptations  of  the  opium  method. 

The  results  of  the  collaborators  showed  that  in  case  of  powdered  opium  the 
conditions  prescribed  do  not  insure  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  powder,  also 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  other  alkaloids  by  direct  extrac- 
tions. The  results  on  paregoric  were  decidedly  better  than  those  on  opium,  but 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

Gave  the  results  of  a  study  of  a  number  of  topics  having  a  bearing  on  certain 
analytical  methods  for  morphine. 

1.     Docs  chloroform  take  up  morphine  from  an  alkaline   (fixed  alkali)  solu- 
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tio)i:'     It  was  found  that  with  a  certain  excess  of  alkali  the  amount  taken  up  is 
negligible. 

2.  Chloroform  plus  alcohol  as  a  solvent  for  morphine.  In  this  connection  the 
distribution  of  alcohol  between  chloroform  and  water,  as  well  as  solubility  of 
morphine  in  chloro formic  alcohol  and  aqueous  alcohol,  were  studied. 

3.  Chloroform  alone  as  an  extracting  solvent.  Conditions  were  found  under 
which  small  quantities  of  chloroform  can  be  used  with  great  convenience  to  ex- 
tract morphine  from  an  aqueous  solution.  This  is  made  possible  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  morphine  into  a  form  ten  times  more  soluble  than  the  ordinary  "crys- 
talline" variety. 

4.  The  Eaton  methods.  The  chief  defect  is  the  practical  impossibility  of  re- 
moving the  other  alkaloids  from  the  lime  water  solution.  A  "negative"  test  is 
misleading. 

5.  An  error  of  the  U.  S.  P.  metliod.  The  amount  of  morphine  remaining  in 
the  mother  liquor  was  found  to  be  about  140  mgms. 

6.  New  methods  for  opium  and  opiates.  The  salient  features  are:  First,  the 
use  of  chloroform  alone  as  an  extracting  solvent  for  morphine ;  second,  the  use  of 
barium  salts  as  precipitants  of  resinous  impurities,  thus  entirely  overcoming  the 
difficulty  of  emulsions. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  proposed  method  for  powdered  opium. 

The  initial  extraction  of  the  powder  is  effected  by  digestion  with  hot  water, 
followed  by  the  addition  of  lO'/o  sodium  hydroxid  and  shaking  during  a  short  in- 
terval. The  solution  is  saturated  with  salt,  diluted  with  saturated  salt  solution, 
and  after  the  addition  of  barium  chlorid,  is  made  up  to  volume  with  saturated 
salt  solution.  After  filtration  an  aliquot  is  taken.  The  latter  is  acidified  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  rendered  ammoniacal  with  concentrated 
ammonia,  the  quantities  of  the  acid  and  the  ammonia  being  carefully  regulated  so 
as  to  secure  certain  definite  concentrations  of  free  ammonia  and  ammonium 
salts.  After  the  addition  of  some  alcohol,  the  morphine,  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  other  alkaloids,  is  extracted  with  chloroform.  A  few  extrac- 
tions with  very  small  quantities  of  a  saturated  salt  solution  containing  about  2% 
of  sodium  hydroxid,  take  out  all  the  morphine  from  the  chloroform  extract.  The 
almost  negligible  amount  of  other  alkaloids  carried  by  the  alkaline-salt  extrac- 
tions is  removed  by  means  of  one  or  more  shake-outs  with  chloroform.  The 
morphine  is  then  re-extracted  with  chloroform  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
in  the  first  extraction  with  chloroform.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  chloro- 
form, the  residue  is  titrated  by  means  of  standard  acid  and  alkali.  With  ex- 
perience the  entire  analysis  can  be  completed  within  2  1/2  hours. 

Methods  are  also  offered  for  laudanum,  paregoric,  etc.  Those  are  adaptations 
of  the  basic  method — that  for  opium. 

A  Comparison  of  Values  Obtained  for  the  Refractive  Indices  of  Aqueous 
Solutions  of  Ethyl  and  Methyl  Alcohols, 
b.  h.  st.  john. 
This  paper  embodies    the  comparison  of    the  values  obtained  by    different  in- 
vestigators   for    the    refractive    indices  of    the    aqueous  solutions    of  ethyl    and 
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methyl  alcohols  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  Ijy  means  of  the  temperature 
coefficients  given  hy  Doroshevski.  The  values  compared  are  those  of  Deville, 
A\'agner,  Leach  and  Lythgoe,  Doroshevski,  and  Andrews  for  ethyl  achohol ; 
and  of  Drude,  Wagner,  Leach  and  Lythgoe,  and  Doroshevski  for  methyl  alcohol. 


HABIT-FORMIN(;  DRUGS.* 


.S.    L.    HILTON. 


To  all  of  us  this  subject  is  more  or  less  familiar  and  gcnerall}'  speaking  we  as 
pharmacists  have  a  very  clear  understanding  as  to  what  are  or  what  are  not 
habit-forming  drugs.  However,  many  drugs  that  were  considered  a  few  years 
ago  as  harmless  have  been  proven  harmful  and  habit-forming,  this  is  probably 
best  illustrated  by  one  of  the  so-called  derivatives  of  morphine,  heroin  or  di- 
acetyl  morphine. 

There  is  not  today  a  morphine  habitue  who  will  not  as  readily  use  heroin  as 
they  formerly  used  morphine.  The  sale  of  heroin  or  di-acetyl  morphine  or  its 
tal)lets,  has  increased  tremendously,  not  only  with  the  drug  trade,  but  large 
quantities  of  the  drug  have  been  disposed  of  by  peddlers  to  habitues,  so  that  those 
having  the  enforcement  of  drug  laws  have  been  compelled  to  use  every  means  at 
their  command  to  circumvent  this  traffic. 

At  the  outset,  and  after  this  condition  became  known,  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible with  the  present  laws  to  reach  the  real  offenders,  however,  after  con- 
sultation with  many  who  were  in  a  position  to  advise,  and  after  much  delibera- 
tion a  decision  was  reached  to  bring  a  case  in  court  with  the  hopes  that  some- 
thing might  be  done.  This  was  tried,  w'ith  the  result  that  the  court  held  that 
heroin  came  under  the  provisions  of  Sec.  11,  of  the  "Act  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  pharmacy  and  the  sale  of  poisons,"  that  heroin  was  a  salt  of  morphine,  conse- 
quently the  law  had  been  violated,  as  the  sale  had  not  been  made  on  prescription, 
and  imposed  a  moderate  penalty.  Since  then  several  more  cases  have  been  tried 
with  like  results. 

While  this  is  a  decision  of  the  lower  or  Police  Court,  no  appeal  in  any  case 
having  been  taken,  it  consequently  stands  as  to  settling  the  status  of  heroin,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  unless  or  until  in  some  future  case  brought  it  is  carried  to 
the  Appellate  Court  of  this  District.  It  is  not  for  me  to  predict  what  a  higher 
court  might  or  might  not  decide  if  such  a  case  is  brought,  but  it  would  seem  that, 
using  the  rule  of  reason  as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  taking  into 
consideration  the  proper  protection  of  the  public  health,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  heroin  is  a  product  of  morphine,  and  by  many  authorities  considered  the  di- 
aceate  of  morphine,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  higher  court  would  so  con- 
strue the  law  as  to  include  heroin  or  di-acetyl  morphine  as  a  salt  of  morphine, 
thereby  approving  the  decision  of  the  Police  Court. 

With  the  decision  of  the  Police  Court  and  unless  it  is  reversed  by  a  higher 
court  all  sales  of  heroin    or  its  salts,    in  the  District    of  Columbia,    can  onlv    be 
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made  on  the  prescription  of  a  physician,  dentist  or  veterinarian,  said  prescrip- 
tion cannot  he  renewed  except  on  the  written  order  of  the  original  prescriher, 
and  further,  jjreparations  containing  more  th.an  1/4  gr.  of  heroin  to  the  ounce 
cannot  be  sold  except  on  prescription. 

What  then  is  the  true  position  of  apomorphine,  codeine,  dionin  and  peronin, 
all  of  which  are  derivatives  of  morphine  and  some  at  least  can  be  used  inter- 
changeably to  produce  similar  effects ;  likewise  what  is  the  position  of  those  de- 
rivatives and  substitutes  for  cocaine? 

Should  not  some  means  be  devised  to  prohibit  the  promiscuous  use  of  all  of 
these  products  by  the  public?  Personally  I  believe  they  should  not  be  sold  or 
used  other  than  by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  and  then  only  for  the  occasion  for 
which  it  was  prescribed.  This  then  makes  further  legislation  necessary,  and, 
while  the  drug  trade  has  had  the  past  few  years  legislation  sufficient,  it  seems 
now  necessary  to  amend  the  present  laws  so  as  to  completely  stop  the  pro- 
miscuous sale  and  traffic  in  all  dangerous  and  habit-forming  drugs. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  of  the  Police  Court  previously  referred  to,  the 
writer  submitted  to  many  scientific  gentlemen  and  several  bureaus  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  question  as  to  the  status  of  the  so-called  derivatives  of  morphine, 
apomorphine,  codeine,  dionin,  heroin  and  peronin  and  requested  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  they  were  or  were  not  salts  of  morphine.  The  answers 
received  show  much  difference  of  opinion,  as  for  instance,  one  bureau  classes  all 
of  the  products  as  derivatives  and  says  they  cannot  be  considered  as  salts ;  the 
chief  of  the  chemical  division  of  another  bureau  classes  heroin  as  a  salt  of  mor- 
phine, the  di-acetate,  and  quoted  good  authorities  for  this  decision,  the  other 
salts  as  derivatives ;  the  chief  of  another  laboratory  likewise  classes  heroin  as  a 
salt  of  morphine,  and  says  the  other  products  are  not  salts  of  morphine,  yet  he 
calls  attention  to  the  definition  of  a  "Salt  in  Chemistry"  as  defined  by  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionan,-,  "Any  acid  in  which  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been 
replaced  with  metallic  atoms  or  basic  radicals  ;  any  base  in  which  the  hydrogen 
atoms  have  been  more  or  less  replaced  by  non-metallic  atoms  or  acid  radicals, 
also,  the  product  of  the  direct  union  of  a  metallic  oxide  an  anhydride."  (J.  P. 
Cooke,  Chem.  Phil.,  p.  110).  Also,  "from  a  purely  medicinal  point  of  view  the 
several  compounds  named  have  physiological  properties  more  or  less  related  and 
several  of  them  at  least  can  be  and  are  used  interchangeably  to  produce  similar 
effects."  He  further  says  from  a  more  liberal  point  of  view  and  under  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  of  what  is  meant  by  a  "reasonable"  in- 
terpretation, these  preparations  might  be  considered  salts  of  morphine. 

Another  gentleman  of  high  standing  in  the  scientific  world  says,  apomorphine 
is  dehydrated  morphine  and  therefore  morphine  minus  a  molecule  of  water.  He 
classes  all  of  the  other  products  as  salts  of  morphine  and  further  holds  that  the 
words  derivative  and  salt,  in  this  connection,  should  be  considered  as  synonymous 
terms. 

Others  communicated  with  failed  to  reply  or  their  answers  were  evasive.  We 
therefore  clearly  see  that  scientific  men  differ,  some  looking  upon  the  question 
from  a  scientific  viewpoint  only,  while  others  have  considered  the  question  in  the 
broadest  possible  sense. 
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Recently  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  has  held  that  codeine  and  heroin  are 
not  salts  of  opium  or  morphine. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  this  question  is  far  from  being  settled  and 
I  would  therefore  then  recommend  that  in  all  new  laws  or  amendments  proposed 
to  present  laws,  that  the  phraseology  used  in  the  narcotic  section  be  made  more 
definite  and  explicit,  reading  possibly  something  as  follows :  "Morphine,  salts  of 
morphine,  its  derivatives  or  substances  having  similar  narcotic  properties  and 
any  other  preparation  or  substance  containing  any  morphine,  salts  of  morphine, 
derivative  of  or  substance  having  similar  narcotic  properties."  This  same  sug- 
gestion to  apply  also  to  cocaine,  opium  and  chloral  hydrate. 

While  discussing  this  subject  and  along  the  same  lines  to  be  considered  there 
should  be  a  provision  in  every  pharmacy  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  narcotic 
or  habit-forming  drug  or  poison,  by  any  one,  except  a  licensed  pharmacist  or  di- 
rectly under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  pharmacist,  whether  it  be  at  retail  oi' 
wholesale. 

The  sale  of  narcotics  and  poisons  by  dental  supply  depots,  surgical  supply 
houses  and  other  places  of  like  character  should  be  prohibited,  unless  they  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  licensed  pharmacist,  sales  then  to  be  made  to 
licensed  physicians  or  dentists,  and  only  on  their  written  order,  which  order 
should  be  filed  for  a  definite  period  and  should  state  specifically  the  use  for 
which  said  drug  was  intended  and  it  should  not  again  be  refilled. 

Recently  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Pharmacy,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  a  proposed  bill  to  supersede  the 
bill  now  pending  before  Congress,  proposing  to  grant  special  privileges  to  dental 
supply  depots  only,  and  requesting  an  expression  of  opinion  of  the  board.  After 
discussing  the  necessity  of  any  such  measure,  taking  into  consideration  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  law  which  clearly  provides  for  the  wholesale  business,  the 
board  disapproved  same  for  the  following  reasons. 

It  is  unnecessary,  the  present  law  being  ample  and  sufficient  and  easily  com- 
plied with. 

It  would  establish  a  bad  precedent  which  would  certainly  lead  to  similar  de- 
mands from  other  classes. 

It  is  class  legislation  for  the  reason  that  it  provides  for  the  dental  branch  onl\-. 

Further,  we  believed  the  sale  of  habit-forming  or  narcotic  drugs  should  be 
further  restricted,  rather,  than  by  law  extended,  the  present  law  not  working  any 
undue  hardship  on  anyone  and  the  sale  by  a  dental  supply  depot,  in  violation  of 
the  present  law,  of  200  ounces  of  cocaine  tablets,  to  a  dentist  in  another  state,  as 
admitted  at  a  hearing  on  this  question,  the  past  winter  before  a  Senate  Com- 
mittee, should  be  sufficient  reason  to  further  restrict  the  sale  of  narcotic  drugs 
instead  of  extending  the  privileges. 

The  Board  submitted  the  proposed  bill  to  those  gentlemen  appearing  at  the  last 
hearing  in  opposition  to  the  pending  measure  of  similar  character,  with  the  result 
that  each  any  ever}-  one  of  them  have  disapproved  this  new  amendment  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  so  notified. 

I  therefore  then  again  recommend  that  all  pharmacy  laws  enacted  should  con- 
tain a  rigid  provision  applying  to  the  wholesale  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs  by 
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placing  their  sale  under  the  supervision  of  a  licensed  pharmacist,  as  is  required 
by  the  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  further  some  provision  covering  inter- 
state shipment  of  all  such  products  is  badly  needed  and  should  be  enacted  in  the 
near  future. 


THE  RELATION  OF  PHARMACY  TO  DENTISTRY.* 


DR.  I.  N.  BROOMELL,  PHILADKLPH I  A. 


A  proper  consideration  of  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me,  "The 
Relation  of  Pharmacy  to  Dentistry,"  includes  three  factors.  The  pharmacist  and 
his  work,  the  dentist  and  his  work,  and  the  layman  with  his  needs  and  desires. 
In  other  words,  the  relationship  between  pharmacy  and  dentistry  is  quite  similar 
to  the  relationship  existing  between  pharmacy  and  general  medical  practice,  with 
the  very  important  difference  that  the  dealings  are  proportionately  very  much  less 
between  the  two  former.  Pharmacy  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  preparing  and 
compounding  medicines,  while  dentistry  may  be  defined  as  the  science  or  art  of 
caring  for  the  teeth  and  their  diseased  conditions.  If  the  work  of  the  dentist,  so 
called,  were  to  be  confined  to  the  care  of  the  teeth  alone,  the  relationship  between 
pharmacy  and  dentistry  would  be  very  limited  indeed.  While  the  term  dentist 
is  almost  universally  employed,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  there  is  a  very  marked 
tendency  in  favor  of  the  term  stomatologist,  this  being  more  in  keeping  with  the 
practice  of  one  who  has  for  his  field  of  activity  the  entire  mouth  cavity. 

In  a  recent  visit  through  the  middle  West,  I  noticed  many  times,  and  with 
considerable  pride,  the  inscription  "Stomatologist,"  where  the  term  "Dentist" 
would  formerly  have  been  employed.  In  this  city  the  leading  dental  society  is 
known  as  the  Academy  of  Stomatology,  and  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  its  section  on  Stomatology.  I  mention  these  facts  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  those  present  that  the  work  of  the  dentist  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  care  of 
the  teeth  alone,  but  that  his  scope  properly  includes  all  tissues  both  hard  and  soft 
within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  Filling  teeth  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  prog- 
ress of  dental  caries  calls  for  no  intercommunication  between  the  dentist  and 
the  pharmacist;  the  treatment  of  an  alveolar  abscess,  either  acute  or  chronic,  can 
be  carried  on  by  the  dentist  independent  of  the  pharmacist.  Prosthetic  appliances 
can  be  inserted,  and,  in  fact,  all  work  which  strictly  speaking  was  formerly  con- 
sidered within  the  extent  of  dental  practice  could  proceed  with  a  very  few  drugs 
and  without  any  dealings  in  common  between  the  pharmacist  and  the  dentist.  But 
as  already  intimated,  the  dentistry  of  today  is  stomatological  in  extent,  and  to  a 
great  degree  prophylactic  in  character,  and  while  a  majority  of  the  operations 
performed  on  the  teeth  are  fundametally  mechanical  and  necessarily  so,  pathology 
involving  the  mucous  membrane  and  a  better  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
oral  and  dental  prophylaxis  in  many  instances  calls  for  the  employment  of  drugs 
for  their  proper  care  and  treatment,  and  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  there  is 
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some  common   relationship   existing  between   the  professions   of   pharmacy   and 
dentistry. 

This  brings  us  very  clearly  to  the  consideration  of  mouth  washes  and  denti- 
frices. I  am  already  on  record  as  having  some  rather  peculiar  ideas  about  these 
preparations.  Ideas  which  are  in  a  general  way  antagonistic  to  their  use,  espe- 
cially to  their  indiscriminate  use.  In  other  words,  I  believe  the  ultimate  beneficial 
efifect  from  the  use  of  the  average  mouth  wash  or  tooth  powder  to  be  very  much 
overestimated,  and  I  will  deal  with  the  subject  from  this  standpoint.  z\nd  just 
here  the  third  factor  of  the  general  subject,  "the  layman,"  must  receive  some  con- 
sideration. Almost  daily  the  dentist  is  asked  for  advice  as  to  what  tooth  powder, 
tooth  wash  or  mouth  wash  should  be  used,  and  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  any  of 
these  preparations,  the  dentist  should  be  able  to  discriminate  between  the  good 
and  the  bad.  Through  the  admission  of  one  of  the  foremost  pharmacists  of  this 
city,  I  am  advised  "that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  the  pharmacist  knows 
nothing  about,  it  is  the  proper  use  of  dentifrices,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  know  what  drugs  should  be  used  in  tooth  preparations,  or  what  den- 
tifrices they  should  sell."  After  twenty-five  years  of  continuous  dental  practice, 
during  which  time  my  association  with  the  members  of  the  profession  has  been 
quite  generous,  and  after  years  of  active  interest  in  dental  society  meetings,  and 
the  more  or  less  constant  perusal  of  dental  journals,  I  am  impressed  with  the 
idea,  and  almost  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  the  average  dentist  knows  perhaps 
as  little  about  this  subject  as  the  pharmacist.  In  conibination  this  is  rather  a 
deplorable  state  of  affairs,  and  shows,  I  believe,  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  in 
bringing  about  this  symposium.  The  question  before  us  would,  therefore,  seem 
to  be,  what  and  when  to  prescribe  drugs  for  the  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 

The  pathology  of  the  mouth  is  quite  variable  in  character,  consequently  a 
remedy  which  will  bring  about  a  cure  in  one  case,  will  result  in  failure  in  another, 
and  the  prophylactic  preparation  which  will  prove  to  be  of  value  in  one  mouth 
will  be  ineffectual  in  another.  \\'hat  is  needed,  therefore,  is  for  the  dentist  to 
be  able  to  decide  in  each  individual  case  just  what  is  required  in  the  nature  of  a 
dentifrice  or  mouth  wash,  and  to  write  out  a  prescription  for  the  same  which 
should  be  compounded  by  the  pharmacist,  with  tlie  same  care  usually  given  to 
prescriptions  coming  from  the  physician.  On  the  strength  of  the  foregoing  state- 
ments is  based,  the  opinion  already  expressed  in  regard  to  the  average  dental 
preparation  of  today.  Not  that  I  believe  them  to  be  harmful,  but  because  of 
their  total  inefficiency  in  many  and  perhaps  most  cases.  I  have  little  or  no  use 
for  the  average  ready  made  mouth  wash.  I  believe  these  preparations  to  be  about 
as  potent  as  a  hair  restorer,  or  a  magic  ring  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism.  In  mak- 
ing this  statement  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  there  are  no  mouth  washes  which 
contain  the  proper  ingredients  to  make  them  act  as  they  are  expected  to  act  in 
some  certain  cases,  but  their  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  promptly 
eliminated.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  in  contact  with  the  parts  upon  which 
they  are  intended  to  act  fot  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  be  of  any  positive  value. 
It  is  now  a  well  established  fact  that  the  first  stage  of  decay  of  the  teeth  takes 
place  through  a  decalcification  of  the  tooth  tissues,  by  acids  which  are  generated 
in  the  mouth  by  fermentation,  this  fermentation  being  the  result  of  bacterial 
action.     In  the  process  of  calcification  of  the  teeth,  the  various  centers  of  calcifi- 
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cation  ^^pread  toward  each  other  and  finally  coalesce,  or  at  least  this  is  what  they 
should  do,  but  in  many  instances  the  teeth  erupt  before  this  union  is  complete, 
resulting  in  a  congenital  defect,  represented  by  the  deeply  sulcated  grooves  on  the 
occular  or  grinding  surface  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars,  and  as  a  result  bacterial 
plagues  are  formed  in  these  locations,  perhaps  more  fre(|uently  than  any  other 
point.  However,  all  inaccessible  parts,  which  usually  means  those  parts  not 
subjected  to  friction,  either  natural  or  artificial,  arc  likely  to  be  affected  by  caries, 
and  it  is  in  such  places  as  these  that  the  mouth  wash,  if  properly  compounded, 
might  be  of  some  benefit  as  a  prophylactic  measure.  1  say  properly  compounded, 
because  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  cause  and  effect  of  caries  of 
the  teeth  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  very  frequently  at  different 
times  in  the  same  individual,  so  that  a  dentifrice  or  mouth  wash  which  might  be 
eff'ectual  in  one  case,  or  at  one  time  might  be  ineft'ectual  in  another  case,  or  at 
another  time.  So  far  as  the  care  of  the  teeth  is  concerned  in  the  w'ay  of  the 
prevention  of  caries,  the  relation  between  the  pharmacist  and  the  dentist  must  be 
through  prophylactic  measures.  AMiile  it  is  an  established  fact  that  clean  teeth 
will  not  decay,  it  is  also  equally  true  that  all  teeth  that  are  not  clean  do  not  decay. 
There  appears  what  might  be  termed  a  predisposition,  or  a  condition  of  immunity 
which  regulates  this  to  a  certain  extent.  I  believe  it  might  be  stated  with  a  good 
deal  of  certainty  and  without  fear  of  positive  contradiction  that  caries  of  the  teeth 
is  just  about  as  prevalent  in  the  mouths  of  those  persons  who  give  their  teeth 
regular  and  systematic  care,  as  it  is  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  are  totally  in- 
different in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  the  question  of  predisposition  and  immunity 
is  entirely  responsible  for  this,  and  within  certain  limitations,  heredity,  habits  of 
life,  diet,  etc.,  are  responsible  for  this  predispositon  or  immunity. 

In  making  the  foregoing  statement.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being 
opposed  to  oral  hygiene.  Certainly  the  mouth  which  is  the  gateway  to  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  of  all  parts,  should  be  kept  free  from  unclean  or  septic  material. 

Dr.  Head  will  perhaps  tell  you  that  the  abrasive  action  of  the  tooth  brush  when 
loaded  with  some  tooth  powders  will  in  many  instances  result  in  a  partial  de- 
struction of  tooth  substance,  and  necessarily  in  most  instances  this  must  first  be 
the  enamel.  I  cannot  share  in  this  belief,  in  fact  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  such 
a  theory.  Occasionally  when  there  has  been  a  recession  of  the  gum  tissue  result- 
ing in  laying  bare  the  root  and  root  membrane,  destructive  abrasion  from  the  use 
of  the  brush  might  result,  but  never  will  such  a  result  follow  when  the  enamel 
only  is  subjected  to  such  treatment.  In  support  of  this  argument  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  chemical  and  histological  structure  of  the  teeth  when  it  w-ill 
at  once  be  recognized  that  a  destructive  process  can  only  take  place  through  acid 
decalcification.  Enamel  with  its  97  per  cent,  of  inorganic  matter  and  with  a  struc- 
tural arrangement  of  the  enamel  roots  or  prisms  placed  on  end.  and  generally  at 
right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  tooth,  and  cemented  together  with  an  almost 
indestructible  substance  makes  it  by  far  the  hardest  structure  in  the  body,  and 
fortifies  it  wath  a  resisting  power  against  external  influences  almost  beyond  lim- 
itation, except  the  influence  be  a  chemical  one. 

Just  one  final  thought  in  regard  to  the  relationship  of  pharmacy  to  dentistry, 
and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  detrimental  eff'ects  which  frequently  follow  the 
administration  of  certain  acid  compounds  ordered  by  physicians'  prescriptions.    I 
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refer  more  particularly  to  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride,  the  immediate  effect 
being  a  predisposition  to  disturb  the  glass-like  finish  on  the  surface  of  the  enamel, 
which  in  turn  will  favor  the  formation  of  bacterial  plagues.  Other  acid  prepara- 
tions taken  in  excess  into  the  mouth  without  any  effort  to  neutralize  would  of 
course  have  the  same  effect  to  some  extent. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  made  no  suggestions  or  recommendations  in 
regard  to  what  drugs  to  employ  in  dealing  with  the  various  mouth-conditions,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  this  to  those  whose  line  of  thought  is  more  in  this  direction.  If 
I  were  to  make  any  suggestions,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  the  only  good  mouth 
wash  that  I  know  of,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  here.  It  is  not  often 
that  I  give  a  public  testimonial,  because  this  would  be  regarded  as  unethical  and 
unwise,  but  I  am  going  to  disregard  this  unwritten  rule,  and  testify  to  the  merits 
of  one  particular  mouth  wash,  because  it  is  better  than  any  other  on  the  market 
today.  I  have  no  shares  of  stock  in  this  to  influence  my  boosting  it,  neither  do 
I  distribute  it  to  my  patients  in  the  form  of  attractive  samples,  so  you  can  see 
that  my  recommendation  is  made  solely  on  the  merits  of  the  product. 

I  shall  recommend  this  first,  because  I  know  it  to  be  an  antiseptic,  a  germicide, 
an  alkali,  an  aid  to  digestion,  and  it  is  even  reputed  to  prevent  or  retard  caries  of 
the  teeth.  It  combines  all  these  good  features  without  containing  one  ingredient 
that  is  in  the  least  harmful  to  the  delicate  structure  of  the  mouth.  Its  action  is 
both  physiological  and  chemical.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  drawbacks  to 
this  mouth-wash ;  it  is  not  always  the  same.  While  it  is  mostly  alkaline,  it  some- 
times changes  and  becomes  strongly  acid,  and  frequently  the  receptacle  in  which 
it  is  kept  is  at  fault,  being  unclean  both  inside  and  out,  thus  changing  its  good 
qualities.  These  two  faults  may,  however,  be  overcome  with  a  little  care  on 
the  part  of  the  producer,  whose  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  it. 

Knowing  all  this  to  be  true,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  indorse  this  product,  which, 
however,  is  not  in  the  public  market  as  yet;  it  is  nature's  mouth-wash — the 
human  saliva.  My  remarks  are  therefore  in  the  nature  of  a  plea  for  normal 
conditions  in  the  mouth,  and  if  these  normal  conditions  cannot  be  brought  about 
physiologically  or  by  instrumentation,  then  medicinal  agents  must  be  resorted  to, 
and  as  before  stated  these  should  be  compounded  to  suit  each  individual  case. 


DENTIFRICES  AND  THEIR  INGREDIENTS. 


JO.SEPH    HEAD,   M.   D.,   D.   D.    S.,    PHIL.ADKLPIIIA. 


The  question,  what  ingredients  should  make  up  an  antiscpic  dentifrice,  is  by 
no  means  simple.  Chemicals  may  destroy  the  acid  forming  germs  but  at  the 
same  time  so  lower  the  natural  resistive  action  of  the  tissues  that  the  final  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth  after  treatment  may  be  worse  rather  than  better. 

Clinical  experience  proves  conclusively  that  unclean  mouths  exist  where  there 
is  practicallv  neither  tooth  decay  nor  tissue  infection,  and  likewise  shows  that 
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uncared  for  mouths  exist  where  there  are  no  bacterial  deposits  to  speak  of.  This 
resisting  tendency  against  the  forces  of  infection  may  lie  within  the  tissues  of 
the  mouth,  but  since  the  saliva  seems  unquestionably  to  possess,  outside  of  mere 
alkalinity,  a  power  to  restrain  enamel  decalcification,  it  is  easily  possible  that  it 
may  also  exert  some  similar  restraint  on  the  infection  of  the  remainder  of  the 
oral  tissues  as  well. 

The  problem  before  us  is  as  follows:  The  mouth  contains  certain  self-pro- 
tecting elements  and  tendencies  against  infection.  When  these  are  overthrown 
by  a  virulent  bacterial  invasion,  infection  results.  In  restoring  health  all  bac- 
terial deposits  that  can  be  readily  reached  should  be  removed  mechanically,  and 
the  antiseptic  washes  to  be  used  to  assist  in  overcoming  the  remaining  infection 
should  supplant,  not  oppose  the  natural  health-restoring  processes  of  the  mouth. 
That  there  are  at  least  two  classes  of  such  health-restoring  processes  in  the 
mouth  seems  indisputable :  First,  a  substance  or  enzyme  that  is  present  for  a 
specific  purpose  of  special  protection  which  is  illustrated  by  the  saliva's  property 
of  retarding  enamel  decalcification.  The  other  class  consists  of  an  automatic 
power  of  resistance  and  self-repair  which  is  illustrated  by  the  power  possessed 
by  tooth  enamel  to  reharden  under  partial  decalcification,  as  well  as  its  power  to 
harden  the  surface  when  its  softer  under-substance  is  exposed  by  grinding  to  the 
saliva  or  air. 

That  saliva  does  possess  the  power  of  restraining  enamel  from  acid  decalci- 
fication is  shown  by  the  following  test :  A  sound  extracted  tooth  was  placed  in 
a  sparklet  or  automatic  soda-water-former  in  which  the  liquid  could  be  charged 
from  a  carbon  dioxid  cartridge.  Thirty  cubic  centimeters  of  saliva,  which  had 
been  obtained  by  chewing  rubber,  were  added.  The  saliva  was  then  charged 
with  carbon  dioxid  and  the  syphon  placed  in  a  culture  oven  for  thirty  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  the  tooth  was  taken  out.  It  appeared  unharmed.  The 
tooth  was  then  wiped  with  a  little  ether  to  remove  any  grease,  and  replaced  in  the 
syphon  with  distilled  water.  This  water  was  charged  with  carbon  dioxid  and  the 
flask  replaced  in  the  culture  oven  for  twenty-four  hours.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  enamel  showed  a  chalky,  rough  decalcification  that  could  be  scaled  off 
with  the  finger  nail.  The  relative  protective  power,  thus  demonstrated,  is  ex- 
erted against  lactic  acid  and  various  vegetable  acids  such  as  lemon,  orange, 
grape,  strawberry,  rhubarb  and  cherry,  the  action  of  which  formed  the  subject 
of  a  paper  written  by  the  author  in  March,  1908.  Other  tests  reported  before 
the  New  York  State  Dental  Society  meeting  seemed  to  prove  that  enamel  partly 
whitened  and  softened  within  a  limited  scope,  might  reharden  automatically. 

For  instance,  1 :1000  lactic  acid  and  water  at  mouth  temperature  will  cut 
tooth  enamel  in  thirty  minutes  with  a  rough,  white  surface.  A  tooth  placed  in 
1 :500  lactic  acid  and  some  salivas  will  be  unharmed.  In  this  solution  made  with 
other  salivas,  after  three  or  four  days  the  enamel  of  a  tooth,  though  perfectly 
smooth  and  to  all  appearances  normal,  can  readily  be  pared  to  a  slight  distance 
with  a  lancet,  and  yet  a  1 :500  saliva  and  lactic  acid  solution  has  an  extremely 
acid  taste  and  instantly  turns  litmus  brilliantly  red. 

Further  tests  and  tables  presented  before  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  Tune,  1912,  and  which  will  shortly  appear  in  the  American  Medical  Journal, 
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seem  to  prove  with  a  fair  degree  of  credibility  that  enamel  rehardens  from  a 
partial  softening  due  to  the  attack  of  an  acid. 

Thus,  we  see  that  the  action  of  dentifrices  and  mouth  antiseptics  may  have  a 
very  different  action  in  different  mouths.  Salivas  have  different  protective 
properties,  and  the  same  saliva  in  a  mouth  will  show  a  great  variation  in  its 
preservative  power  during  various  conditions  of  the  system.  It  is  possible  that 
gout,  diabetes,  tuberculosis,  arteriosclerosis,  or  even  a  bad  attack  of  grip  may  re- 
duce the  vitality  of  the  resisting  agencies  against  deterioration  and  so  make  the 
use  of  a  gritty  powder  much  more  destructive. 

Experimental  means  of  determining  the  strength  of  mouth  antiseptics  in  vitro 
are  subject  to  many  fallacies.  In  the  year  1904  I  performed  the  following  ex- 
periment :  An  old  bridge,  covered  with  bacterial  deposits  freshly  removed  from 
the  mouth,  was  cut  into  small  pieces,  so  that  the  bacterial  deposits  were  undis- 
turbed. These  bacterial  deposits  were  then  submerged  in  various  antiseptic  so- 
lutions at  mouth  temperature  for  various  intervals  of  time,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  deposits  were  washed  in  sterilized  water  and  test  cultures  made  from 
them  on  blood  serum.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  made  the  best  record  of  the  anti- 
septics tested.  But  even  with  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and 
a  submersion  of  five  minutes,  growths  were  nevertheless  obtained  on  the  blood 
serum.  This  test  is  significant  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  to  be  effective,  peroxide 
or  in  fact  any  antiseptic,  must  be  applied  in  sufficient  concentration  for  a  sufficient 
time. 

Clinically,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  gives  excellent  results  in  reducing  oral  infec- 
tions. According  to  the  experiments  of  Paul  Bert  and  Reynard,  it  was  found 
that  all  fermentations  caused  by  bacteria  were  at  once  stopped  by  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  and  the  ferment  was  killed,  while  no  effect  was  produced  on  enzymes 
and  physiological  ferments  such  as  are  found  in  the  gastric  juice  and  pancreas, 
so  that  it  would  practically  have  no  effect  on  digestion,  and  yet  it  would  inhibit 
the  interfering  action  of  micro-organisms. 

Recent  experiments  in  the  Mulford  laboratories  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
A.  P.  Kitchens,  indicate  that  a  one  per  cent,  peroxide  solution  has  the  same 
strength  in  inhibiting  the  growth  of  typhoid  bacilli  as  a  one  per  cent,  carbolic  acid 
solution.  This  is  particularly  interesting  in  reference  to  the  antiseptic  action  of 
certain  oxygen  liberating  dentifrices  which  claim  to  cleanse  the  mouth  by  the 
development  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  idea  is  so  excellent  that  it  should 
be  given  encouragement  by  both  pharmacists  and  the  public  at  large,  but  none  of 
the  peroxide  forming  dentifrices  according  to  the  analyses  that  have  come  to  my 
notice,  have  ever  been  able  to  develop  more  than  .5  per  cent,  of  free  oxygen. 
This,  as  can  be  shown  mathematically,  cannot  form  more  than  35  minims  of  the 
standard  3  per  cent,  peroxide  solution  for  each  hundred  grains  of  dentifrice. 
Now,  the  amount  of  tooth  powder  capable  of  being  put  on  an  average  tooth 
brush  is  seldom  as  much  as  ten  grains,  which  ten  grains  or  less  of  powder  would 
have  to  be  depended  upon  to  deliver  the  antiseptic  action  to  the  mouth.  These 
ten  grains  of  tooth  powder  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  would  then  de- 
liver 3  1/3  drops  of  the  official  peroxide  solution,  no  more.  Three  and  a  third 
drops,  or  even  five  drops,  would  be  palpably  inadequate  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
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bacterial  masses  of  the  mouth.  Some  of  these  preparations  tliat  claimed  the 
power  of  sterilization  by  free  oxygen,  at  times  did  not  show  the  presence  of  free 
oxygen  at  all  under  analysis.  This  was  due  to  some  error  in  the  manufacture, 
no  doubt,  but  for  practical  antisepsis  in  the  mouth  it  really  made  little  difference, 
as  three  drops  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  would  be  so  rapidly  diluted  and  liroken 
up  by  the  oral  tissues,  that  its  antiseptic  value  in  the  course  of  half  a  minute 
could  be  hardly  much  more  effective  than  so  much  distilled  water. 

Peroxide  of  calcium  and  peroxide  of  strontium,  as  recommended  by  many 
waiters,  are  entirely  too  caustic  to  be  used  pure  in  the  mouth.  When  i)laced  in 
any  quantity  on  the  tongue  they  make  a  bad  burn  that  lasts  for  days.  However, 
the  commercial  preparation  of  peroxide  of  magnesium  is  bland,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  more  useful.  It  comes  diluted  with  magnesium  hydroxide  and  carbon- 
ate, so  that  it  yields  from  four  to  seven  per  cent,  free  oxygen,  and  is  only  soluble 
in  about  15.000  parts  of  water  (practically  insoluble).  This  powder  can  be 
freely  taken  into  the  mouth  in  any  quantity,  liberating  for  every  hundred  grains 
enough  oxygen  to  make  280  to  500  drops  of  a  3  per  cent,  alkaline  peroxide  solu- 
tion. The  commercial  powder  has  just  about  the  cutting  grit  of  precipitated 
chalk,  and  when  finely  powdered,  practically  none  at  all.  When  the  mouth  is 
evacuated  large  quantities  adhere  to  the  interstices  and  necks  of  the  teeth.  This 
tendency  may  be  turned  to  great  advantage  by  the  patient,  for,  while  this  powder 
is  practically  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  readily  converted  into  a  soluble  magnesium 
salt  by  any  acid  that  may  chance  to  be  present. 

But  now  let  us  discuss  another  phase  of  dentifrices  that  is  even  of  greater  im- 
portance than  their  carbolic  acid  coefficient.  All  thoughtful  dentists  must  have 
noticed  that  there  is  a  terrible  disease  that  affects  the  mouths  of  those  who  are 
particularly  careful  of  their  teeth,  and  this  shows  generally  between  the  ages  of 
forty  and  fifty  by  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  enamel  in  ever-spreading 
foci  on  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  front  teeth.  This  has  been  explained  by 
many  as  arising  from  an  acid  diathesis  of  the  system — gout,  rheumatism,  indican, 
and  the  absence  of  the  sulphocyanates,  not  to  speak  of  the  acid  calcium  phos- 
phates. Now,  no  one  would  deny  that  there  may  be  a  systemic  cause  for  thi.s 
disease,  but  not  to  my  knowledge  has  there  been  reported  one  such  case  in  the 
mouth  of  a  patient  who  did  not  carefully  use  tooth  powder  and  brush,  and  as  the 
loss  of  enamel  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  incisors,  canines,  bicuspids  and  first 
molars,  it  would  seem  strange  that  a  systematic  disease  would  not  attack  all  of 
the  teeth  of  the  mouth  with  a  certain  amount  of  impartiality.  Therefore,  I  felt 
that,  while  the  disease  might  be  partly  systemic,  it  did  not  have,  of  necessity,  to 
be  so. 

In  1908  I  published  in  the  "Dental  Brief"  experiments  showing  the  effect  of 
grits  on  the  teeth,  proving  conclusively  that  tooth  powders  even  of  chalk  were 
largely  instrumental  in  cutting  the  well-known  smooth  grooves  in  the  necks  of 
teeth  that  so  frequently  appear  from  second  molar  to  second  molar.  Although 
these  tests  were  judged  only  from  their  macroscopic  effect  and  no  measuring  in- 
strument of  precision  was  used,  and  although  they  were  faulty  inasmuch  as  they 
did  not  reveal  the  full  extent  and  significance  of  the  destructive  action  of  pumice, 
chalk,  etc.,  they  were  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  of  which  this 
paper  is  a  partial  summary.     I.  therefore,  undertook  a  rather  voluminou->  series 
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of  experiments  to  determine  just  what  would  happen  to  the  enamel  and  cemen- 
tum  of  a  tooth  when  brushed  with  an  ordinary  tooth  brush  and  saliva,  when 
brushed  with  certain  mouth  washes,  when  brushed  with  certain  standard  pro- 
prietary dentifrices,  and  finally  what  happened  when  brushed  with  plain  precipi- 
tated chalk. 

The  first  test  was  made  to  determine  what  was  the  effect  of  brushing  the 
enamel  and  cementum  for  ten  minutes  with  a  new  brush  and  saliva  alone.  No 
enamel  loss  was  discovered  but  a  loss  of  1/10,000  of  an  inch  of  cementum  was 
noted.  But,  as  many  other  tests  with  plain  saliva  discovered  only  a  polishing 
effect  on  the  cementum,  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  first  test  was  an  accident, 
and  that  the  plain  brush  and  saliva  seemed  to  have  no  harmful  effect  on  cemen- 
tum or  enamel  that  ten  or  twenty  minutes  brushing  could  determine.  Six  of  the 
most  prominent  and  best  advertised  dentifrices  were  tested  in  the  same  manner, 
a  new  brush  being  used  with  saliva  and  dentifrice  for  each  test,  the  brushing 
being  continued  for  ten  minutes. 

Dentifrice  No.  1,  in  ten  minutes  test,  cut  off  1/10,000  of  an  inch  of  enamel 
and  from  23  to  83  ten  thousandths  of  an  inch  of  cementum. 

Dentifrice  No.  2,  under  similar  conditions,  gave  a  loss  of  1/10,000  of  an  inch 
of  enamel  and  26/10,000  of  an  inch  of  cementum. 

Dentifrice  No.  3,  gave  no  loss  of  enamel  and  a  loss  of  66/10,000  of  an  inch 
of  cementum. 

Dentifrice  No.  4,  gave  a  barely  measurable  loss  of  enamel  and  121/10,000  of 
an  inch  of  cementum. 

Dentifrice  No.  5,  caused  no  loss  of  enamel  and  73/10,000  of  an  inch  of  cemen- 
tum. 

Dentifrice  No.  6,  caused  no  loss  of  enamel  and  7/10,000  of  an  inch  of  cemen- 
tum. 

The  only  reason  the  powders  with  grit  are  so  popular,  in  my  opinion,  is  be- 
cause they  make  the  front  teeth  presentable  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor. 
In  brushing  their  teeth  some  patients  wash  for  high  neck,  not  for  low  neck,  and, 
while  this  is  partly  due  to  laziness,  it  is  also  due  to  the  inefficient  unscientific 
teaching  on  the  part  of  the  profession  who  recommend  methods  of  tooth  brush- 
ing that  a  simple  inspection  of  the  mouth  will  show  do  not  cleanse  the  teeth. 

Having  investigated  some  of  the  prominent  proprietary  dcntrifices.  I  next  ap- 
plied the  same  tests  to  the  standard  chemical  substances  that  might  prove  of 
value  in  mouth  prophylaxis.  I  found,  as  would  be  expected,  that  ordinary  pre- 
cipitated chalk  would  cut  the  cementum  and  enamel.  Thinking  there  might  be 
an  excess  of  silica  in  it,  I  procured  precipitated  chalk  from  a  standard  chemical 
company,  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  silica.  It  seemed  to  cut  more  than  the 
others.  I  next  tried  the  peroxide  of  magnesium  in  reference  to  its  grit,  and 
found  in  its  coarse  state  that  it  had  a  friction  grit  on  the  enamel  and  cementum 
somewhat  less  active  than  precipitated  chalk,  but  nevertheless  a  decided  grit. 
When,  however,  the  peroxide  of  magnesium  was  ground  in  an  agate  mortar  to 
impalpability,  no  such  erosion  was  attained,  thus  showing  that  in  peroxide  of 
magnesium  we  can  have  a  grit  slightly  less  than  chalk  down  to  almost  no  grit  at 
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all,  and  also  a  tooth  powder  that  will  give  abundant  oxygen,  so  as  to  have  a  real 
antiseptic  action  on  the  mouth.  I  next  tried  the  frictional  action  of  perborate  of 
soda,  mixed  with  saliva,  on  a  tooth  and  was  not  able  to  note  that  the  Brown  & 
Sharpe  micrometer  showed  any  erosive  action.  This  was  particularly  gratifying 
as  perborate  of  sodium  is  a  bland  salt  that  can  freely  be  placed  in  the  mouth 
wihout  caustic  action,  and  liberates  9  to  10  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  any  acid  that  may  be  present  forms  a  strong  alkaline  peroxide  solution. 

When  patients  come  to  me  with  spots  of  dentin  showing  underneath  the  en- 
amel of  the  front  teeth,  I  prohibit  them  from  using  grit  dentifrices  of  all  sorts  and 
recommend  that  they  brush  their  teeth  with  perborate  of  soda  alone.  And 
when  these  patients  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  proper  act  of  brushing 
their  teeth,  perborate  of  soda  seems  quite  able  to  keep  the  teeth  clean  without  the 
aid  of  grits. 

For  patients  that  have  healthy  gums  with  no  tendency  to  gum  recession  or 
thinning  of  the  enamel,  I  use  the  following  formula : 

Peroxide  of  Magnesium^  (No.  200  inch  sieve) 60  parts 

Perborate  of  Sodium 30  parts 

Pulv.  Saponis    10  parts 

Flavoring  to  suit. 

Tested  with  the  latest  method  of  brushing  for  ten  minutes,  this  powder  gave  no 
loss  of  enamel  and  from  3/10,000  to  9/10,000  of  an  inch  of  cementum.  It  will 
be  noted  from  the  beginning  of  these  tests  that  where  erosion  was  demonstrated 
the  demonstration  was  beyond  question;  but  sometimes  the  presence  of  erosion 
was  not  noted  owing  to  the  absence  of  proper  measuring  instruments  or  incom- 
plete technique. 

Mr.  Heidelberg  of  Mulford's  laboratory  has  furnished  me  with  three  speci- 
mens of  chalk.  No.  1  sample  was  made  by  precipitation  in  50  litres  of  water 
with  very  slow  precipitation.  No.  2  was  made  in  H  litres  and  was  so  concen- 
trated a  solution  that  in  precipitating  them  slowly  the  drops  of  calcium  chloride 
did  not  mix  with  the  soda  solution,  both  solutions  being  poured  together  quickly 
in  order  to  produce  a  precipitate.  The  slow  precipitate,  as  was  expected,  gave  a 
larger  crystal  than  the  quick  precipitate.  The  larger  crystals  of  specimen  No. 
1  varied  from  17  to  5.6  microns  in  diameter.  The  smaller  crystals  of  specimen 
No.  2  measured  4  to  2  microns  in  diameter.  Mr.  Heidelberg  sent  me  also  a  pur- 
chased specimen  of  precipitated  chalk  that  had  been  ground  much  finer  than  the 
precipitated  cr}'stals,  and  yet  these  three  specimens  seemed  about  equally  de- 
structive of  enamel  and  cementum.  This  would  indicate  that  it  is  the  chalk,  not 
the  preparation  that  is  responsible  for  its  gritty  destructive  action. 

Mr.  Beringer  also  supplied  me  with  some  specimens  of  precipitated  chalk, 
silicious  earth,  precipitated  phosphate  of  calcium,  precipitated  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium, and  some  calcined  magnesium  (light)  that  I  might  test  them  for  their 
erosive  action,  hoping  that  they  might  be  less  harmful  as  the  table  of  all  the 
tests  will  show. 
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Erosion  tests  zvitli  a  tooth  brush  on  a  natural  tooth,  brushed  for  ten  minutes 
zvith  saliva  solution  and  various  grits. 


Dentifrice 

Dentifrice 

Dentifrice 

Dentifrice 

Dentifrice 

Dentifrice  6 

Dentifrice  Dr.  X 

Dentifrice  Dr.  Head   (old 
formula)    

Dentifrice   Dr.   Head 

Various  kinds  of  precip.  chalk 

Magnes.  Carbonate  (precip.).. 

Precipitated  Calcium  Phos- 
phate     

Tooth    brushed    with    Saliva 
alone  8  times 

Magnesia   Calcined 

Perborate  of  Soda 

Dr.  Head's  New  Formula 

Very  fine  Peroxide  of  Mag- 
nesia    

Saturated   Solution   Sodium 
Silicofluoride   

Hexamethylenamine  


Loss   of 

Loss  of 

Saliva    Sol. 

Number  of 

Enamel  in 

Cementum  in 

Minutes 

1/10,000 

1/10,000 

Joseph  Head 

10 

1 

26 

Joseph  Head 

10 

1 

83 

Joseph  Head 

10 

0 

66 

Joseph  Head 

10 

a    trace 

121 

Joseph  Head 

10 

0 

73 

Joseph  Head 

10 

0 

7 

Joseph  Head 

10 

1 

33 

Joseph  Head 

10 

1 

20 

1  Joseph  Head 

30 

3 

126 

Joseph  Head 

10 

1-3 

8-18-28 

Joseph  Head 

10 

0 

19 

Joseph  Head 

10 

1 

36 

1  time-1 

Joseph  Head 

10 

0 

7  times-0 

Joseph  Head 

10 

1-3 

27 

Joseph  Head 

10 

0 

0 

Joseph  Head 

10 

0 

3-9 

Joseph  Head 

10 

0 

0 

Joseph  Head 

10 

0 

0 

Joseph  Head 

10 

1 

1 

Before  closing,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  some  other  mouth  antiseptics  that  co- 
operate with  the  mouth  enzymes  rather  than  hinder  them,  although  they  do  not 
(properly  speaking)  pertain  to  dentifrices. 

Along  these  lines  lies  an  interesting  field  for  future  investigation,  but  until  the 
perfect  enzyme  is  discovered,  we  should  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  per- 
oxide and  fluoride  antiseptics,  since  while  they  destroy  bacteria  chemically,  they 
do  not  destroy  the  enzymes  and  ferments  either  of  the  mouth  or  of  the  stomach. 
And  the  fact  that  they  do  not  destroy  the  enzymes,  but  seem  to  have  a  selective 
tendency  for  the  pathogenic  germs,  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  they  so  rapidly  re- 
store inflamed  oral  tissues  to  a  state  of  health,  since  instead  of  fighting  the 
enzymes,  they  may  assist  them  by  reducing  the  number  of  bacteria  against  which 
the  enzymes  must  contend. 

In  closing,  let  me  briefly  go  over  some  of  the  points  that  might  properly  be 
emphasized.  Tooth  powders  containing  grits  are  harmful  to  both  enamel  and 
cementum  and  the  patients  should  be  taught  to  brush  and  cleanse  the  teeth 
without  their  aid.  All  stains  that  cannot  be  removed  without  the  aid  of  tooth- 
cutting  grit  should  be  removed  only  by  the  dentist.  Very  finely  powdered  per- 
oxide of  magnesium,  with  10  per  cent,  of  soap  and  a  suitable  flavoring  agent, 
will  make  a  valuable  antiseptic  peroxide  powder,  and  when  left  around  the  teeth 
at  night  will  prove  an  invaluable  antacid.  For  those  who  do  not  wish  a  sem- 
blance of  grit  in  their  powder,  flavored  perborate  of  soda  can  be  used,  both  on 
the  brush  and  in  ten-grain  tablet  form  as  valuable  mouth-wash  tablets. 

But  I  cannot  bring  this  paper  to  a  close  without  emphasizing  the  value  of  a 
saturated  solution,  in  water,  of  sodium  silicofluoride.     It  forms  a  0.61  per  cent. 
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solution.  This  may  be  held  in  the  mouth  for  from  two  to  five  minutes,  three 
times  a  day,  by  i)atients  under  treatment  for  pyorrhea.  And  while  in  some  cases 
it  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  tartar  on  the  teeth,  in  many  cases  it  most  em- 
phatically does,  and  as  a  supplement  to  scaling  of  the  teeth,  its  healing  effect  on 
the  inflamed  gums  is  so  satisfactory  as  to  be  little  less  than  marvelous.  It  is  non- 
poisonous  and  cheap,  being  readily  purchased  C.  P.  at  75  cents  a  pound,  which  is 
enough  to  make  onc-iialf  to  two-thirds  of  a  barrel  of  mouth  wash.  And,  above 
all.  being  a  fluoride,  it  has  the  fluoride  antiseptic  ciualities  without  affecting  the 
porcelain  fillings. 

In  recommending  these  new  antiseptics  for  the  mouth  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  my  observations  as  to  their  effect  on  the  teeth  and  gums  have  been 
largelv  clinical  and  macroscopic.  I  believe  that  a  close  study  of  the  first  stages  of 
enamel  decalcification,  such  as  occur  before  the  enamel  is  roughened  or  whitened, 
Avill  prove  that  many  foodstuffs  and  ordinary  therapeutic  remedies  are  directly 
responsible  for  much  of  the  general  tooth  deterioration  of  the  present  day. 
These  new  antiseptics  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  believe,  are  therapeutically 
valuable  as  an  aid  in  treating  the  oral  tissues,  but  whether  in  time  they  may  prove 
to  have  undesirable  action  of  a  less  harmful  nature  than  the  grit  of  chalk  or  the 
acid  of  lemon  and  carbon  dioxide,  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  say.  Nevertheless, 
as  my  next  scientific  work  lies  along  this  line.  I  hope  to  give  more  data  on  this 
important  subject  in  the  future. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  F.  E.  Stewart,  Pliiladelphia :  As  you  know,  medicine  is  assuming  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  prevention  ratlier  tfian  cure  of  disease,  and  dentistry  is  rapidly  advancing  in  the 
same  direction.  The  human  mouth  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  unless  it  be 
kept  in  a  cleanly  condition.  It  is  probable  that  the  lodgement  of  infectious  germs  in  the 
mouth  and  the  favorable  soil  there  for  their  growth  is  an  important  factor  in  the  production 
and  communication  of  infectious  diseases.  Though  diflficult  to  prove,  nevertheless  it  is  per- 
fectly reasonable  to  believe  that  the  germs  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles  and  tubercu- 
losis find  the  mouth  an  excellent  place  for  continued  existence.  This  has  indeed  been  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  diphtheria  carriers,  who,  themselves  immune  to  the  germs,  spread 
them  broadcast  as  they  travel  about.  Another  important  point  is  the  influence  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth  on  the  general  health.  The  lowered  resistance  to  disease  from  disturbances 
of  nutrition,  due  to  oral  defects,  and  the  pernicious  physical  state  it  causes  are  factors 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  believed  that  enlarged  tonsils  are  a  pre- 
disposing cause  of  diphtheria,  and  it  is  well  known  that  tonsillar  enlargement  is  often  con- 
current with  defective  teeth. 

Cavities  in  the  teeth  are  culture  fields  for  disease-producing  microbes.  In  the  mouth  there 
is  warmth  and  darkness,  and  these,  together  with  decomposing  food  and  decayed  teeth,  are 
most  excellent  conditions  for  germ  life.  Children  and  young  adults  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  infectious  diseases,  and  these  are  the  persons  in  whom  the  teeth  are  most  neglected.  Dr. 
Jessens,  of  Strasburg,  has  revealed  the  startling  fact  that  in  his  own  state  of  the  German 
Empire  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  have  defective  teeth.  An  examination  of 
187,000  children  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  shows  that  defective  teeth  more  than 
double  all  other  physical  defects.  There  are  at  least  600,000  children  in  the  schools,  and  in 
these  statistics  the  physicians  making  the  examination  recognized  only  gross  dental  condi- 
tions. In  the  public  schools  of  Boston  the  nurses  find  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Exami- 
nation of  the  teeth  of  the  children  in  Brooklyn  develops  the  surprising  fact  that  it  is  an 
exception  to  find  a  child  with  sound,  normal  teeth.  These  children  are  dental  cripples.  They 
are  unable  to  properly  masticate  their  food,  which  interferes  with  digestion,  and,  consequently, 
with  full  nourishment  and  proper  growth  and  development. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  physiological  fact  that  the  teeth  are  integral  portions  of  the 
body,  and,  as  such,  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  general  health.  Dr.  A.  Stayt  Dutton  in 
a  naval  paper  on  "The  Cause  and  Prevention  of  Dental  Decay,"  published  in  the  Medical 
Press,  London,  England,  June  7,  1911,  states  that  from  the  result  of  his  observations  in 
England  and  Wales,  he  formed  the  opinion  that  the  main  cause  of  such  a  physical  deteriora- 
tion and  decay  of  the  teeth,  as  is  present  in  British  people,  is  due  to  the  blood  being  defective 
in  quality.  He  says  that  the  likelihood  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  is  indicated  by  the 
results  of  the  estimation  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  in  different  urban 
and  rural  centers,  which  showed  that  the  great  majority  of  those  from  whom  the  specimens 
were  taken  had  a  percentage  below  90,  while  in  a  large  proportion  it  was  below  80,  and  in 
many  below  70. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  constitutional  factors  is  a  causative  factor  of  decayed  teeth.  Tom's 
Dental  Surgery  states  that  almost  every  tooth  was  attacked  during  a  case  of  rheumatic 
fever, — a  complaint  which  quickly  reduces  the  quality  of  the  blood.  This  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  secondary  anemia  which  rheumatic  fever  occasions.  Dutton  believes  that  anemia  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  caries.  He  also  believes  that  unless  the  teeth  have 
their  normal  share  in  the  work  for  which  they  are  made,  they  tend  to  atrophy  or  undergo 
degeneration,  as  in  the  case  of  other  organs  from  disease.  Therefore  the  condition  of  the 
food  we  eat  plays  an  important  part  in  the  preservation  of  the  teeth. 

In  this  symposium  we  are  endeavoring  to  place  before  you  the  subject  of  dentifrices  and 
the  proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  mouth.  The  exciting  cause  of  caries  is  considered  to  be 
acids  that  are  formed  in  the  mouth  by  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  These  acids  dissolve 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  thus  allowing  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms  which  cause  disin- 
tegration. It  is,  therefore,  assumed  that  the  proper  dentifrices  should  be  alkaline  in  reaction 
to  neutralize  these  acids,  and  also  contain  materials  capable  of  scouring  from  the  surface 
of  the  teeth  the  detritus  from  the  food  remaining  on  or  between  the  teeth  after  meals.  In 
addition  to  the  food  detritus,  there  is  the  peculiar  formation  known  as  tartar,  even  small 
deposits  of  which  are  difficult  to  remove  from  the  teeth.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  a  tooth- 
powder  containing  such  substances  as  pumice,  for  example,  should  be  used,  at  least  occasionally 
for  removing  the  tartar. 

You  have  listened  to  two  notable  papers  this  evening,  one  of  which  clearly  proves  that 
we  are  not  right  in  our  ideas  regarding  the  scouring  of  teeth.  That  it  is  easy  to  destroy  the 
enamel  by  keeping  it  clean,  and,  therefore,  free  from  decay,  has  been  thought  of  by  some 
of  us  a  long  time  ago,  but  we  have  not  been  in  position  to  protest.  Dr.  Head  seems  to  have 
proved  beyond  all  question  that  certain  dentifrices  believed  to  be  not  only  harmless  but 
beneficient,  are,  in  fact,  very  deleterious.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  Turkish 
brigade  who  mistook  another  brigade  of  the  same  army  for  the  foe  and  made  a  desperate  and 
disastrous  attack  upon  it.  In  our  attack  upon  disease-producing  bacteria  in  the  mouth,  let 
us  not  make  the  mistake  of  attacking  the  teeth  themselves.  Here  is  an  excellent  field  for  a 
pharmacist  to  do  some  original  work.  Dr.  Head  outlined  a  plan  for  making  tests  of  sub- 
stances used  for  toothpowder  that  any  pharmacist  can  employ  and  know  that  what  he  dis- 
penses for  cleaning  the  teeth  will  not  injure  them. 

We  have  listened  to  Professor  Broomell's  paper  and  learned  that  the  pharmacist  has  a 
serious  responsibility  in  his  relations  to  the  public  and  the  dental  profession  in  such  matters. 
We  have  learned  the  reason  why  the  pharmaceutical  profession  should  cooperate  with  the 
dental  profession  in  the  onslaught  against  causes  of  disease.  When  the  enormous  importance 
of  the  teeth  as  a  factor  in  preserving  the  health  is  considered,  what  excuse  is  there  left  for 
physicians,  pharmacists,  and  dentists  to  neglect  their  responsibilities  in  this  matter? 

It  is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  a  free  discussion  of  this  important  subject  of 
dentifrices  and  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth  and  mouth  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  physician, 
the  dentist,  and  the  pharmacist.  We  speak  here  to  an  audience  far  greater  than  that  actually 
prsent.  Our  papers  and  discussions  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.  Our  official  organ  not  only  has  a  large  circulation,  but  exercises  an 
influence  far  in  excess  of  the  size  of  its  circulation  list,  and  in  no  better  way  can  we  protect 
the  public  in  relation  to  the  care  of  the  teeth  than  by  discussing  the  subject  at  this  meeting. 
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and'  thus  placing  before  the  pharmacists  of  this  country  the  important  data  we  have  now 
under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  about  35,000  practising  dentists,  about  40,000  retail  druggists, 
and  about  150,000  physicians.  In  spite  of  this  army  of  practitioners  there  yet  remains  the 
fact  that  the  masses  are  still  woefully  wanting  in  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
teeth,  and  the  majority  (a  very  large  majority)  is  ignorant  of  the  dangers  incident  to 
their  neglect. 


SNAKE  BITES. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-four  human  beings  died  of  snake  bites  in 
the  Central  Provinces  of  India  last  year  (says  the  Standard).  It  is  seldom  that 
a  European  is  hurt  by  a  poisonous  snake,  because  he  wears  boots  and  trousers ; 
but  the  native,  with  his  naked  limbs,  is  always  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  hurt  or 
frightened  reptile.  The  most  ready  method  of  treatment  has  hitherto  been  the 
application  of  potassium  permanganate,  but  it  is  now  very  doubtful  whether  this 
has  been  of  any  value.  Colonel  Dennys,  Inspector-General  of  Civil  Hospitals, 
has  made  a  report  on  the  history  of  the  treatment,  and  has  found  that  very  few 
so-called  snake  bites  can  be  properly  certified.  The  patients  have  no  doubt  been 
bitten,  but  there  is  seldom  any  evidence  showing  that  the  snake  has  been  a  ven- 
omous one.  A  harmless  snake  may  have  inflicted  the  wound,  and  some  special 
"cure"  may  get  the  credit  of  having  saved  a  life  that  was  never  in  danger. — Phar- 
maceutical Journal  &  PJwruiacist. 


DOES  IT  PAY  TO  ATTEND  ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS? 

Does  it  pay  the  druggist  for  the  time,  trouble  and  expense  involved  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  his  State  or  national  association?  The  question  might  just  as 
well  be  asked  if  it  pays  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep  and  keep  on  living;  the  answer  de- 
pends upon  what  one  gets  out  of  life  and  wdiat  is  considered  satisfactory  pay- 
ment for  the  trouble  of  keeping  alive ;  so  it  is  with  attendance  at  association 
meetings.  As  a  people  we  Americans  are  too  much  inclined  to  estimate  the 
value  of  efforts  and  things  by  a  money  standard  ;  that  is,  if  asked  if  a  certain 
thing  "pays"  we  base  our  answer  on  the  return  in  dollars  and  cents.  Of 
course  dollars  and  cents  are  very  useful  and  absolutely  necessary  in  this 
present  state  of  civilization,  but  they  are  only  a  convenient  means  of 
exchanging  work  and  ideas  for  food,  clothing,  etc.,  they  are  not  a  measure 
of  value  for  the  real  things  that  make  life  worth  living,  and  the  saddest 
mistake  a  man  can  make  is  to  set  up  money  as  a  standard  by  which  to 
measure  the  value  of  his  work  and  of  himself.  But,  if  there  are  any 
pharmacists  who  are  so  bound  by  circumstances  that  they  must  measure  every 
act  by  the  return  in  dollars  and  cents,  no  better  investment  can  be  made  than  that 
involved  in  attending  association  meetings.  The  man  who  cannot  get  new  ideas 
and  learn  better  ways  of  doing  things  by  associating  with  the  men  who  are  doing 
things,  in  the  informal  ways  of  association  meetings,  is  hopeless. — American 
Druggist. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


GEO.    C.    DIEKMAX,    NEW    YORK,    CH.MRMAN. 


During  the  past  year  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  popularizing 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Here  in  the  East,  physicians  are 
employing  the  metric  system  in  prescription  writing  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before. 

Medical  schools  and  colleges  are  at  least  bringing  this  system  to  the  attention 
of  their  students,  something  that  until  recently  was  not  the  practice,  excepting  in 
some  instances. 

Students  of  the  medical  schools  were  taught  the  doses  of  the  various  prepara- 
tions in  both  systems,  it  is  true,  but  they  rarely  understood  the  simplicity  of  the 
metric  system.  The  simple  relations  of  this  system  of  weights  and  measures  were 
not  explained  to  them,  and  consequently  only  a  very  limited  number  of  medical 
practitioners  employ  this  system  in  prescription  writing. 

A  teacher  at  a  medical  school  when  asked  why  so  little  attention  was  given  to 
this  matter,  stated  that  the  student  was  expected  to  know  all  about  weights  and 
measures,  including  those  of  metric  origin,  before  entering  upon  his  studies,  and 
that  the  curriculum  of  the  school  did  not  provide  any  time  for  this,  from  the  med- 
ical standpoint,  very  unimportant  matter. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  teachers  in  medical  schools  to  adopt 
the  metric  system  in  their  teachings,  so  that  in  time  we  may  hope  that  the  physi- 
cian will  be  more  familiar  with  its  terms,  and  no  longer  consider  it  unimportant. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  the  older  practitioner,  who  during  the  entire  course  of 
his  practice  has  written  his  prescriptions  in  the  terms  of  the  ordinary  system,  to 
become  a  convert  to  the  metric  system.  He  thinks  in  grains  and  ounces  and  will 
always  continue  to  do  so. 

How  unimportant  the  metric  system  seems  to  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  med- 
ical schools,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following: 

One  of  these  teachers  in  explaining  the  metric  system  to  an  inquiring  student, 
especially  as  related  to  prescription  writing,  stated  as  follows : 

First:  The  gram  is  always  to  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  16  grains. 
Second :  A  two-ounce  mixture  is  the  equivalent  of  60  cubic  centimeters. 
Third:     A  two-ounce  mixture  equals  16  teaspoonfuls. 

Therefore,  if  you  desire  to  prescribe  a  given  drug  in  one-grain  doses,  write  for 
one  gram,  if  in  one-half  grain  doses,  write  for  one-half  gram,  etc.    The  result  of 
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this  teaching  was  that  the  student,  afterward  the  practitioner,  was  able  t<j  write, 
according  to  the  rule  laid  down,  a  two-ounce  mixture  in  metric  terms.  When  he 
desired  to  prescribe  a  three  or  four-ounce  mixture,  the  rule  had  to  be  changed, 
and  this  being  too  troublesome,  three  or  four-ounce  mixtures  were  written  in  the 
ordinary  terms. 

Propaganda  work  endeavoring  to  bring  about  more  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceutical  professions,  has  done  con- 
siderable to  bring  the  metric  system  before  the  practitioner.  This  movement  has 
to  a  great  extent  popularized  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations  in  many  locali- 
ties. Physicians  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
preparations  are  manufactured,  thus  becoming  ac(|uainted  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent  with  metric  quantities  and  terms.  Stating  the  average  dose  in  metric  terms 
as  is  done  in  the  U.  S.  P.,  has  also  been  of  some  assistance. 

There  remains,  however,  still  much  work  to  be  done  if  this  system  is  to  finally 
become  our  universal  standard.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  those  who 
oppose  its  adoption  most  strenuously. 

This  missionary  work  for  the  popularizing  of  the  metric  system  will  have  to  be 
done  among  a  certain  class  of  pharmacists,  as  well  as  among  physicians.  I  am 
afraid  that  some  of  our  schools  of  pharmacy  do  not  give  the  proper  time  and 
attention  to  the  study  of  this  system.  I  have  found  quite  a  number  of  pharma- 
cists, some  of  them  graduates,  who,  rather  than  provide  themselves  with  an 
accurate  set  of  metric  weights  and  measures,  prefer  to  convert,  usually  with  the 
assistance  of  a  table,  metric  terms  into  their  equivalent  in  the  other  systems.  Not 
only  is  this  the  case  when  compounding  prescriptions,  but  holds  true  in  manufac- 
turing operations  as  well. 

The  pharmacist  who  when  manufacturing  1000  grams  of  liniment  of  camphor, 
U.  S.  P.,  would  rather  employ  7  ounces  av.  and  24  grains  of  camphor  and  28 
ounces  av.  and  96  grains  of  cottonseed  oil,  than  200  grams  of  camphor  and  800 
grams  of  cottonseed  oil,  is  still  with  us. 

I  believe  that  much  good  would  result,  if  the  topic  of  popularizing  the  metric 
system  were  more  frequently  discussed  on  occasion  of  pharmaceutical  meetings, 
particularly  those  of  the  local  branches  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation. 

Schools  of  pharmacy  likewise  should  more  energetically  advocate  the  use  of  the 
metric  system.  In  some  of  the  schools  the  student  is  supplied  with  metric  weights 
and  measures,  which  he  is  obliged  to  use,  as  occasion  requires,  during  his  course 
of  instruction. 

The  cost  of  such  weights  and  measures  need  not  be  prohibitive,  as  they  are  not 
required  to  be  of  the  expensive  type.  I  have  never  found  a  student  who  objected 
to  the  extra  outlay,  when  the  necessity  for  it  was  made  apparent  to  him.  After 
graduation  the  student  takes  the  weights  and  measures  with  him.  and  if  he  has 
been  at  all  careful  in  their  use,  they  are  still  serviceable.  I  know  of  an  instance 
A\here  a  young  man  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  soon  after  graduation,  and  taking 
his  weights  and  measures  to  his  quarters,  which  adjoined  the  pharmacy  where  he 
was  to  be  employed,  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  weights  and  measures  he  owned 
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were  the  first  metric  ones  that  had  ever  been  in  such  close  proximity  with  this 
particular  establishment. 

More  attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  care  and  preservation  of  weights. 
Particularly  such  as  are  employed  in  prescription  compounding  should  be  the 
objects  of  special  care.  Such  weights  should  be  restandardized  as  occasion  re- 
quires, or  new  ones,  which  are  accurate,  procured.  I  have  note  of  an  instance 
where  a  drachm  weight  was  the  equivalent  of  only  55.4  grains,  and  a  scruple 
weight  the  equivalent  of  18  grains.  Other  such  instances  are  perhaps  not  at  all 
uncommon. 

The  authorities  all  over  the  countr)-  seem  to  have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
a  more  careful  supervision  and  examination  of  weights  and  measures  employed 
in  ordinary  commercial  transactions.  Here  in  New  York,  during  the  past  winte'-, 
on  occasion  of  a  pure  food  and  drug  exposition,  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures exhibited  a  very  large  number  of  weights,  measures  and  scales,  which  had 
been  confiscated.  In  practically  every  instance  gross  fraud  was  being  intentionally 
practiced,  and  much  ingenuity  was  employed  to  make  the  fraudulent  practices 
seem  honest. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  this  exhibit,  il  developed 
that  the  pharmacist  was  about  the  only  one  who  did  not  indulge  in  these  fraudu- 
lent practices.  He  stated  that  he  had  examined  the  scales  and  balances  employed 
in  a  number  of  pharmacies,  and  had  found  them  all  standard.  In  some  cases  he 
had  discovered  a  slight  deviation  in  weights,  but  in  no  single  instance  did  any 
evidence  of  fraud  appear.  Prof.  Johnson,  a  member  of  this  committee,  reports  a 
similar  condition  for  the  West. 


WAR  AS  A  STIMULUS  TO  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE. 

In  the  splendid  address  with  which  President  Taft  opened  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  he  made  a  very  significant  statement, 
which  contains  food  for  thought.  It  was  this :  The  greatest  impetus  preventive 
medicine  has  ever  received  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  any  country,  came  from 
the  Spanish-American  War.  What  we  have  learned  concerning  the  causes  of 
disease  and  its  prevention,  as  a  more  or  less  direct  result  of  that  war,  has  revo- 
lutionized sanitary  medicine.  If  we  have  gained  nothing  else,  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained  is  well  worth  all  that  the  war  cost  us. 

This  is  a  strong  statement — but  isn't  it  true?  As  a  direct  result  of  the  Spanish 
War  we  have  the  development  of  the  mosquito-theory  of  the  transmission  of  yel- 
low-fever ;  the  eradication  of  yellow-fever  from  Cuba ;  the  demonstration  at  Pan- 
ama of  the  possibility'  of  eradicating  malaria  in  the  tropics  and  at  home;  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem  of  typhoid  fever  in  military  camps  and  the  evolution 
of  preventive  vaccination  against  typhoid  fever ;  and  a  modification  of  quarantine 
methods  for  plague,  cholera,  smallpox,  and  all  the  rest,  with  wonderful  increase 
in  efficiency. — American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine. 
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Cultiiafion  of  Drugs:  Suggestions  Re- 
garding Its  Possibilities  with  Particular  Ref- 
erence to  the  British  Possessions. — J.  H.  E. 
Evans  contributed  a  highly  interesting  paper 
at  the  1912  meeting  of  the  British  Pharma- 
ceutical Conference,  written  with  the  pur- 
pose of  awakening  greater  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  drugs  in  the  British  posses- 
sions. He  says  that  while  the  government 
departments  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
Germany,  and  elsewhere  foster  the  cultivation 
of  drugs,  what  advancement  is  made  in  Great 
Britain  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  private 
enterprise.  The  facts  to  which  he  draws  at- 
tention in  particular  are  in  brevity  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  present  sources  of  supply  of 
crude  vegetable  drugs  are  in  quantity  and 
quality,  restricted  in  area,  and  thus  de- 
pendent on  forces  which  cannot  be  controlled 
— such  as  weather,  time  and  method  of  col- 
.  lection,  available  labor,  carelessness  in 
methods  of  preparing  for  market.  He  con- 
siders that  the  influence  of  the  natural  causes 
might  often  be  controlled,  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality,  by  systematic  cultiva- 
tion, but  such  cultivation  must  be  scientific 
and  organized,  and  some  of  the  conditions 
to  be  observed  in  such  cultivation  are  dis- 
cussed. He  further  considers  it  quite  pos- 
sible that  much  of  the  vegetable  materia 
medica  might  be  cultivated  in  the  British  Col- 
onies, and  that  improved  methods  of  transpor- 
tation would  encourage  this  object.  Finally, 
the  author  mentions  a  few  products  which 
are  at  present  cultivated  more  or  less  success- 
fully: Calumba,  in  Ceylon;  Eucalyptus  and 
Patchouli,  in  the  Tropics ;  Belladonna,  in 
England,  France,  and  America ;  Cocoa,  in 
the  West  Indies,  Ceylon,  and  Zanzibar;  Kola- 
nuts,  in  the  Tropics  generally;  Cinnamon,  in 
Ceylon;  Ginger,  in  Japan;  Tumeric,  in  the 
Tropics;  Ipecacuanha,  in  India;  Valerian,  in 
England,  Germany,  and  America  ;  Manna,  in 
Sicily;  Benzoin,  in  the  Straits  Settlements, 
etc. — From  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.,  1912  ;  through 


Piiarm.  Jour,  and   Pharmacist.,  Aug  3,   1912, 
125. 

Drugs  of  German  East  Africa.— Dr.  K. 
Braun  in  "Der  Pflanzer"  describes  73  plant 
products  sold  in  native  markets  and  Indian 
bazaars  of  German  East  Africa  giving  na- 
tive name,  uses  and  method  employed. 
Among  those  of  pharmaceutical  interest  are 
the  following  aromatics :  Amber,  ajowan 
from  Carum  copticum;  the  fruit  of  Cuminum 
Cyminum,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  curcuma 
patchouli  and  black  pepper,  while  the  follow- 
ing are  used  as  medicine:  The  seed  of 
Nigella  indica  as  febrifuge  and  stomachic; 
sulphur  (in  Sesame  Oil)  for  skin  troubles; 
myrrh  from  CommipJiora  Abyssinica  as  ap- 
lication  to  wounds.;  blue  stone  (with  bruised 
leaves  of  Vigna  sinensis)  used  as  caustic 
paste  for  cancerous  growth ;  asafoetida, 
chiefly  as  an  amulet;  senna  as  purgative; 
dill  (in  watery  paste)  for  rubbing  the  breast 
in  fever;  ginger  (in  watery  paste)  for  rub- 
bing forehead  in  headache;  foenugreek  (de- 
coction) in  gonorrhoea;  black  antimony  as 
cosmetic.  Unfortunately,  while  the  writer 
occasionally  mentions  that  a  certain  article  is 
imported,  he  makes  no  clear  distinction,  es- 
pecially as  far  as  spices  are  concerned,  as  to 
which  are  native  grown. — Schw.  Wschr.  f. 
Chem  u.  Pharm.  L  (1912),  No.  20,  289. 

H.  V.  A. 

Japanese  Aconite  Root:  Botanical  Source. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference,  1912,  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  con- 
tributed an  exhaustive  research  regarding  the 
botanical  source  of  Japanese  aconite  root, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  is  referred  in  most 
text  books  to  Aconitum  Fischeri.  The  re- 
sults of  his  research,  which  is  given  in  great 
detail,  lead  him  to  the  belief  that  this  refer- 
ence is  incorrect.  He  says  there  is  so  little 
known  of  the  aconites  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment or  medical  use  in  Japan  that  it  is  not 
astonishing  if  an  error  should  have  occurre'^. 
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Even  the  illustrations  of  Aconitum  Fischeri 
in  native  Japanese  works  on  botany  appear 
to  represent  different  species,  and  the  speci- 
mens in  the  British  national  herbaria  ap- 
parently also  represent  several  species  under 
one  name.  The  author's  present  researches, 
however,  leave  but  little  doubt  that  the  bulk 
of  Japanese  aconite  root  of  English  com- 
merce is  the  product  of  Aconitum  niicinatiiw, 
var.  Japonicum,  Regal,  and  that  possibly 
mixed  with  it  occur  the  roots  of  "Dzuru  or 
Tsuru  torikabuto,"  which  has  been  identified 
by  Dr.  Shimoyama  as  the  Aconiium  volubile, 
Pallas.  Either  to  this  plant  or  to  Aconitum 
Napellus,  apparently,  belong  the  roots  with  a 
stellate  meditulliurn  found  in  Japanese 
aconite.  But  while  there  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  between  the  two  twining  plants, 
A.  volubile  and  A.  uncinatum  var.  Japonicum, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  Mr.  Holmes'  mind  that 
the  Japanese  aconite  is  derived  from  both 
thes-e  species.— Trans  Brit.  Farm.  Conf.,  1912 ; 
through  Pharm.  Jour,  and  Pharmacist,  Aug. 
3,  1912,  147. 

Agar:  Microscopical  Determination  in 
Jams,  Jellies  and  Similar  Fruit  Products— Im- 
proved Method.— In  place  of  the  customary 
ashing  or  ashing-methods,  Albert  Schneider 
finds  it  more  satisfactory  to  dissolve  about  10 
gm.  of  the  substance  in  200  cc.  of  distilled 
water  and  centrifugalize  for  half  an  hour; 
decant  the  supernatent  liquid  and  examine 
the  residue  microscopically.  If  agar  has 
been  present,  characteristic  agar  diatoms,  un- 
dissolved agar  fragments  and  remnants  of 
undissolved  parasitic  algal  forms  are  found. 
If  the  usual  ashing  or  ashing-acid  process 
is  used,  no  matter  how  carefully,  many  of 
these  characteristic  diatoms  are  comminuted 
and  destroyed.  One  or  more  diatoms  and 
one  or  more  algal  remnants  in  one  ordinary 
slide  mount  (or  5  to  20  fields  of  view)  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  agar  has  been  added 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately 
the  amount  present.  It  is  essential  that  only 
distilled  water  be  used  making  the  examina- 
tion.— Pacific  Pharm.,  June,   1912,  36. 

C.  M.  S. 

Aralia  Japonica:  A  Nczv  Glucoside  from 
the  Leaves. — According  to  L.  Danzel,  the 
fresh  leaves  of  Aralia  Japonica  (the  Aralia 
sieboldii  of  horticulture)  contain  glucose  and 
a  glucoside,  aralin,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  not  hydrolysed  by  emulsion. 
They     contain     no     water-soluble     glucoside. 


Aralin  is  extracted  by  digesting  the  material 
in  boiling  alcohol  (96  per  cent),  filtering 
while  hot,  and  diluting  with  water  to  about 
85  per  cent  of  alcohol.  On  standing,  the  im- 
pure glucoside  is  thrown  down.  It  is  col- 
lected, dried  and  washed  with  ether,  then. 
further  purified  by  re-solution  in  hot  alcohol 
and  reprecipitation.  It  is  finally  purified  by 
recrystallization  from  hot  96  per  cent  alco- 
hol. It  then  occurs  as  a  colorless  transparent 
crystalline  mass;  melting  at  260°  C. ;  at  52.5" 
in  alcoholic  solution ;  almost  insoluble  in 
most  organic  solvents  except  strong  alcohol 
and  acetic  ether.  It  contains  no  nitrogen. 
When  hydrolysed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
it  rorms  insoluble  aralidin  and  glucose. 
Aralidin  separates  from  alcohol  as  a  very 
hard,  white  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  246 
to  248°  C.  It  is  an  acid,  combining  with  alkali 
carbonates.  Aralin  appears  to  be  closely  al- 
lied to  hederin,  the  glucoside  of  ivy,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  natural  order. — Journ. 
de  Farm,  et  Chim.,  1912  (5),  p.  530. 

Biicl  I^riiif :  Presence  of  Starch. — In  the 
microscopical  examination  of  a  powder  be- 
lieved to  be  entirely  or  in  part  composed  of 
bael  fruit,  J.  C.  Shenstrone  was  struck  with 
the  presence  of  some  tissues  which,  while  re- 
sembling the  tissues  of  bael  fruit  in  other 
respects  were  loaded  with  starch  grains. 
Upon  referring  to  descriptions  of  bael  fruit 
by  such  careful  observers  as  Fluckiger  and 
Hanbury,  Dymock,  Warden,  Hooper,  etc.,  no 
reference  was  found  to  starch  grains  in  bael 
fruit.  The  author  therefore  considered  it  de- 
sirable to  examine  a  number  of  samples  of 
the  fruit,  and  discovered  that  whilst  bad 
fruit  is  mostly  composed  of  tissues  devoid  of 
starch,  specimens  often  occur,  the  cells  of 
which  are  laden  with  starch  grains.  These 
starch  grains  are  characteristic,  being  oval 
compound  grains,  varying  considerably  in 
size,  from  0.0063  to  0.013  mm.  and  0.005  to 
0.01  mm.  in  breadth.  The  grains  escaping 
from  the  cells  usually  divide  in  halves  along 
their  narrow  diameter,  each  portion  resemb- 
ling a  half-egg  in  shape.  These  grains  re- 
spond to  tiie  usual  chemical  and  optical  tests 
for  starch.  Bael  fruit  offered  upon  the 
market  varies  considerably  in  size,  from  1.5 
to  3.5  inches.  The  specimens  in  which 
starch-laden  tissue  was  discovered  were 
from  2.5  to  3.75  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
likely  that  the  fruit  is  gathered  at  varying 
periods  of  unripeness,  and  should  subsequent 
examination  show  that  starch  grains  are  only 
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found  in  fruits  of  a  certain  stage  of  growth, 
we  may  conclude  that  starch  is  deposited  to 
provide  nourishment  for  the  final  effort  in 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit. — Trans.  Brit. 
Pharm.  Conf.,  1912;  through  Pharm.  Journ. 
and   Pharmacist,  Aug.  3,   1913,   146. 

Japanese  Chillies:  Botanieal  Souree. — In  a 
paper  rtad  before  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference,  1912,  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  records 
the  results  of  his  investigations  regarding  the 
botanical  source  of  the  bright  red  Japanese 
chillies  that  have  been  imported  into  England 
during  recent  years.  They  are  of  a  brighter 
color  and  cleaner  appearance  than  any  other 
in  the  market,  but  are  deficient  in  pungency, 
so  that  they  are  preferred  for  garnishing  or 
for  adding  to  pickles,  though  unsuitable  for 
making  cayenne  pepper.  After  describing  the 
various  types  of  these  chillies  met  with  in 
England,  Mr.  Holmes  remarks  that  the  evi- 
dence obtained  from  his  inquiries  points  to 
the  small  Japanese  chillies,  called  "Takanot- 
sumi,"  as  being  derived  from  either  Capsicum 
conoides,  or  C.  frutesciis,  or  both,  and  that 
the  slightly  larger  chillies,  called  "Tenjuku 
n  amori,"  are  derived  from  a  form  of  Capsi- 
cum fastigiatum,  Rl.,  for  which  he  proposes 
the  name  Capsicum  fasciculatum. — Trans. 
Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.,  1912;  through  Pharm. 
Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  Aug.  3,  1912,  149. 

Diervilla  Florida:  Narceinc  Among  the 
Proximate  Constituents  of  the  Fruit. — Lowell 
E.  Dawson  has  made  a  proximate  examina- 
tion of  the  fruit  of  the  "Bush  Honeysuckle," 
Diervilla  Florida,  a  shrub  of  China  and 
Japan,  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the  fruits 
examined  being  gathered  at  Lisbon,  Iowa. 
The  dark  red  berries,  resembling  ripe  cur- 
rants in  color,  are  very  bitter  and  produce 
nausea  when  a  small  quantity  are  eaten.  Two 
berries  grow  on  a  stem.  They  are  quite 
juicy,  and  the  yield  is  abundant.  They 
yielded  38.04%  of  sugar  which  was  identified 
as  fructose ;  3.75%  of  fixpd  oil,  difficult  to 
saponify  and  seemingly  belonging  to  the 
castor  oil  group;  proteins  corresponding  in 
quantity  to  2.86%  of  nitrogen;  and  3.5%  of 
ash.  The  acid  tests  revealed  the  presence 
of  both  tartaric  and  citric  acid,  but  the  most 
interesting  observation  was  the  presence  of 
an  alkaloid  which  the  author  regards  as 
being 

Narceine,  although  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  isolating  this  alkaloid  in  a  pure  crystal- 
line condition.     The  tests   described   by   the 


author  seem  to  confirm  this  assumption. 
While  the  quantity  of  this  alkaloid  has  not 
been  determined,  it  may  exist  in  paying 
quantities  in  the  fruit  if  it  should  prove  t" 
be  narceinc. — Cheni.  News,  July  12,  1912, 
18-20. 

Digitalis:  Relative  Activity  of  Leaves 
Gathered  at  Different  Times  in  the  Year,  of 
Leaves  and  Petioles,  Etc.— At  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference,  Gor- 
don Sharp,  M.  D.,  and  F.  W.  Branson  re- 
ported the  results  of  an  investigation  under- 
taken with  the  object  primarily  to  ascertain 
if  a  tincture  of  digitalis  made  with  90  per 
cent,  alcohol  remained  active  for  a  longer 
time  than  the  ordinary  B.  P.  preparation, 
made  with  60  per  cent,  alcohol.  Incidentally 
also,  other  points  kept  in  view  refer  to  the 
relative  activity  of  the  petioles,  and  of  the 
tinctures  prepared  from  leaves  gathered  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  to  leaves  grow- 
ing wild,  or  partially  cultivated,  and  to  leaves 
from  plants  which  had  flowered  or  had  not 
flowered.     The   results   showed : 

d)  That  tinctures  prepared  from  the 
petioles  were  only  about  one-half  the 
strength  of  those  prepared  from  the  leaves. 

(2)  That  a  potent  preparation  can  be  pro- 
duced from  both  wild  and  half-cultivated 
plants. 

(3)  That  leaves  gathered  in  November 
are  as  active  as  those  gathered  in  August. 

(4)  That  leaves  collected  from  plants 
which  had  flowered  and  from  plants  which 
had  not  flowered  were  equally  toxic. 

(5)  That  there  is  no  apparent  advantage 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  stronger  alco- 
holic menstruum.  Indeed,  the  results  are 
rather  in  favor  of  the  60  per  cent,  men- 
struum, since  of  the  nine  tinctures  prepared 
from  different  kinds  of  leaves  with  60  per 
cent,  alcohol,  seven  were  up  to  the  standard 
at  the  end  of  twenty  months,  whereas  only 
four  of  those  made  with  90  per  cent,  alcohol 
came  up  to  the  standard. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-eight  months  only 
one  tincture  in  each  set  had  retained  its 
standard,  both  having  been  prepared  from 
leaves  of  partly  cultivated  plants,  collected 
in  October  and  November  (1909)  respect- 
ively.— From  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.  1912; 
through  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist, 
Aug.  3,  1912,  131. 

Dulcamara:  Chemical  Composition. — G. 
Masson,  commenting  on  the  method  of  the 
French    Pharmacopoeia   of   preparing  extract 
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of  dulcamara,  observes  that  however  com- 
pletely the  extraction  virith  water  has  been 
effected,  the  drug  residue,  dried  and  ex- 
tracted de  novo  with  boiling  95  per  cent,  al- 
cohol, yields  a  notable  amount  of  extract. 
From  its  green  color  this  was  thought  to 
be  chlorophyll,  which  the  extract  resembles 
in  many  ways,  but  a  closer  examination 
showed  that  chlorophyll  was  in  reality  pres- 
ent only  in  very  small  amount,  and  that  it 
consisted  largely  of  saponoids.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  drug  should  be 
extracted  with  aqueous  alcohol,  and  the  au- 
thor goes  on  to  show  that  dulcamarin  is  not 
an  immediate  principle,  but  a  glucoside,  re- 
sembling and  at  the  same  time  differing 
from  the  solanine  of  the  potato.  Besides 
inactive  bodies,  e.  g.,  albuminoid,  gummy, 
and  saccharine  matter,  the  active  principles 
are  stated  to  be  three  in  number,  namely: 
(1)  A  non-glucoside  saponoid,  dulcamaretic 
acid;  (2)  A  glucosidic  acid  saponoid,  dul- 
caniaric  acid;  (3)  An  alkaline  glucoside, 
solaceine.  The  "solanine"  of  dulcamara  in 
solution  in  hot  concentrated  alcohol  deposits 
from  it  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  and  in  this 
respect  it  differs  from  the  solanine  of  the 
potato  as  well  as  in  its  product  of  decompo- 
sition. The  amount  of  solaceine  found  in 
the  plant  was  an  average  of  1  per  cent. — 
Bull.   Sci.   Pharmacol.,  May,  1912,  283. 

Swiss  Ergot  of  1911 :  Quality. — C.  Hart- 
wich  describes  the  ergot  collected  in  the 
Canton  of  Luzern  in  1911  and  states  that 
the  dry  summer  produced  unusually  large 
sclerotia,  some  specimens  measuring  as  much 
as  7.7  cm.  The  last  Swiss  Pharmacopoeia 
directs  rejection  of  all  ergot  longer  than  25 
mm.  and  that  on  the  presumption  that  small 
ergot  is  richer  in  alkaloid  than  is  the  large. 
Assay  of  the  large  ergot  of  1911  showed 
8.41%  water,  15.48%  fat,  2.68%  ash  and 
0.096%  alkaloid.  While  this  alkaloidal  con- 
tent is  less  than  the  average  of  commercial 
ergot — e.  g.,  Caesar  and  Loretz's  figures  of 
1906,  0.027  to  0.364%— Keller's  figures  of  the 
Swiss  ergot  of  1893  showed  an  alkaloidal 
content  of  0.095% — exactly  that  of  the  large 
ergot  of  1911 — this  seeming  to  show  that 
size  did  not  affect  alkaloidal  strength. 

In  the  crop  of  1911,  were  found  sclerotia 
that  were  yellow  white,  which  even  spectro- 
scopic examination  showed  absolutely  de- 
void of  the  violet  coloring  matter  sclerery- 
thrine.  This  bleached  ergot  has  been  called 
by  the  collector.  Dr.  Sidler,  leuco  sclerotium, 


and  while  the  amount  collected  was  insufii- 
cient  for  an  assay,  superficial  examination  gave 
distinct  evidence  of  alkaloid.  The  paper 
concludes  with  reference  to  the  description 
of  Swiss  ergot  and  illness  produced  by 
ergotized  rye  given  in  a  book  of  1717  and 
the  fact  that  the  common  name  ergot  in 
Switzerland  is  "Wolff-Zahne,"  "Roggen- 
brand"  and  "Turf,"  the  German  "Mutterkorn" 
not  being  used  by  the  German-speaking  peas- 
ants of  Switzerland. — Schu.  Wschr.  f.  Chem. 
&  Pharm.  L  (1912),  No.  19,  281.        H.  V.  A. 

Ipecacuanha  :  Glucosidal  Constituent. — 
Some  time  ago  the  observation  was  made 
by  H.  Finemore  and  Dorothy  Braithwaite 
that  when  ether  is  added  to  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  extract  of  Johore  ipecacuanha  a 
crystalline  precipitate  was  produced,  which 
proved  to  be  a  glucoside,  and  this  precipi- 
tate the  authors  have  since  obtained  (pre- 
sumably of  the  same  identity)  from  different 
specimens  of  BraziHan  (Matto  Grasso  and 
Minas)  ipecacuanha.  In  view  of  the  limited 
knowledge  regarding  the  non-alkaloidal  con- 
stituents of  the  drug,  the  authors  have  sub- 
jected this  glucoside,  for  which  they  pro- 
pose the  name, 

Ipecaciianhin,  to  nearer  examination. 
When  purified  by  recrystallization  it  forms 
tufts  of  colorless  needles,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  water;  it 
is  practically  insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly 
soluble  in  chloroform,  acetone,  and  ethyl- 
acetate,  but  readily  soluble  in  petroleum 
ether.  It  appears  to  be  that  constituent  of 
ipecacuanha  which  gives  a  green  color  with 
ferric  chloride,  the  green  color  being  changed 
to  a  reddish-purple  on  addition  of  sodium 
carbonate.  Ipecacuanhin  contained  in  the 
root  to  the  extent  of  at  least  0.4  per  cent, 
and  is  apparently  inoccuous,  having  been 
introduced  intravenously  into  rabbits  in 
quantities  up  to  1  gm.  without  apparent 
effect.  It  contains  no  nitrogen,  and  is  pos- 
sibly identical  with  the  ipecacuanhic  acid  de- 
scribed by  Willick  (1850)  as  an  amorphous 
product  from  ipecacuanha,  to  which  he  as- 
signed the  formula  CwHjsOi.  The  authors 
find  that  ipecacuanhin  may  be  hydrolyzed 
either  by  means  of  dilute  acid  or  emulsin, 
and  that  it  is  a  B.  glucoside  as  revealed  by 
the  glucosazone  obtainable  by  suitable  treat- 
ment.— Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.,  1912; 
through  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist, 
Aug.   3,   1912,   136. 
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"Lazi'ang"  (or  Massoi)  Bark:  Yield  and 
Properties  of  Volatile  Oil. — E.  W.  Mann  has 
distilled  and  examined  a  volatile  oil,  in  a 
yield  of  0.5  per  cent,  from  a  bark  shipped 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  where  it  passes 
by  the  name  of  "Lawang,"  but  which  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes  was  indentified 
as  being  one  of  the  barks  passing  under  the 
name  of  "massoi-bark,"  and  doubtless  derived 
from  some  species  of  Citiuaiiioinoiii,  or  Lit- 
sea,  or  allied  genus.  The  oil,  which  is  heavier 
than  water,  possesses  a  striking  odor  recall- 
ing nutmeg,  s'assafras,  and  cloves,  and  gave 
the  following  contents :  Sp.  gr.  at  15.5°, 
1.0104;  rotation  (in  100-mm.  tubes)  at  20° — 
6.97°;  refact.  index  at  15.5°,  1.5111  (at  20° 
=1.5095);  acid  val.,  1.15;  sapon.  val.,  43.02; 
ester  val.,  41.87 ;  sapon.  val.  after  acetylation, 
121.91.  Readily  soluble  in  2  vol.  of  80  per 
cent,  alcohol. —  Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf., 
1912;  through  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharma- 
cist, Aug.  3,  1912,  145. 

Tragacanth  Gum:  The  Volatile  Acidity 
Compared  With  That  of  Indian  Gum. — F. 
O.  Emery  in  comparing  volatile  acidity  of 
gum  tragacanth  with  that  of  Indian  gum 
(Sterculia  urens),  found  that  the  volatile 
acidity  of  the  two  was  fairly  constant :  suffi- 
ciently so,  to  serve  as  a  means  of  detecting 
or  estimating  the  purity  or  quantity  of 
either,  alone,  or  in  admixture.  The  volatile 
acidity  of  Indian  gum  was  found  to  be  nearly 
7.5  times  as  great  as  that  of  tragacanth.  The 
volatile  acidity  is  estimated  as  acetic  acid 
by  treating  a  1  gm.  sample  with  water  and 
phosphoric  acid,  first  in  the  cold,  then  by 
boiling  under  reflux  condenser,  after  which 
the  sample  is  subjected  to  steam  distillation 
and  the  acidity  of  the  distillate  titrated  with 
N/10  KOH.  The  acidity  found  on  gum 
tragacanth  ran  from  2.15  to  2.20  per  cent: 
Indian  gum  gave  15.79  to  15.97  per  cent, 
acetic  acid. — Journ,  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  May, 
1912,  374.  L.  A.  B. 

Commercial  Proteins:  Suitability  for 
Pharmaceutical  Purposes. — In  a  paper  read 
before  the  British  Pharmaceutical  Confer- 
ence, 1912,  F.  W.  Crossly  Holland  calls  at- 
tention to  the  more  extended  use  during  the 
last  few  years  of  protein  substances  in  vari- 
ous connections,  and  that  at  the  present  time, 
judging  by  the  attention  which  is  being  paid 
to  the  properties  and  possibilities  of  these 
substances,  we  are  brought  to  realize  that 
the  near  future  will  probably  witness  a  much 
wider  utilization  of  the  various  commercial 


proteins  now  offered  on  the  market.  The 
arts  have  profited  by  the  investigations  of 
proteins,  inasmuch  as  a  good  deal  of  this 
work  has  resulted  in  its  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  production  of  preparations  into 
which  protein  substances  largely  enter.  This 
wide  employment  of  protein  substances  in 
the  arts  has  led  to  the  inquiry  into  their 
suitability  for  extended  employment  in  phar- 
macy; and  while  pharmaceutical  uses  of 
proteins  are  at  present  restricted,  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  more  extended  use 
owing  to  the  greater  interest  which  is  being 
shown  in  protein  foods  and  protein  com- 
pounds of  therapeutical  and  pharmaceutical 
significance,  and  prescriptions  of  the  present 
day  support  this  view.  Natural  difficulties 
and  disadvantages  probably  account  for  the 
comparatively  small  position  which  proteins 
have  hitherto  held  in  pharmacy;  but  diffi- 
culties apart,  there  is  a  real  and  increasing 
call  from  the  progressive  faction  of  medical 
men  for  pharmaceutical  protein  products, 
and  the  author's  description  of  the  nature 
and  characters  of  the  available  products  is 
therefore  both  timely  and  valuable.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  simply  mention  the  proteins 
discussed  by  the  author,  these  being  both  of 
vegetable  and  animal  origin,  leaving  the  de- 
tailed description  for  consultation  in  the 
original. 

The  Vegetable  Proteins  offering  pharma- 
ceutical interest  are  represented  by  wheat 
protein,  soja  bean  protein,  and  castor  oil 
bean  protein.  There  exist  also  proteins 
prepared  from  various  leguminous  seeds,  but 
these  have  no  particular  interest  other  than 
as  adulterants  of  higher  priced  proteins. 

The  Ani)nal  Proteins  which  claim  pharma- 
ceutical interest  are :  Egg-albumin,  gelatin, 
serum-albumin,  and  milk-casein.  Animal 
proteins  have  found  a  limited  use  in  phar- 
macy as  emulsifying  agents,  but — notably 
the  milk-casein — are  capable  of  greater  use 
in  pharmacy. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf., 
1912;  through  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharma- 
cist, Aug.  3,  1912,  154. 

Proteins  and  Amido  Acids:  Action  of 
Light  and  Hydrogen  Peroxide. — J.  Effront 
observes  that  the  changes  which  the  proteins 
and  amino-acids  undergo  by  the  photochem- 
ical action  of  light  are  similar  to  those  caused 
by  proteolytic  bacteria  and  aminases.  The 
action  of  sunlight  is  due  in  the  first  place 
to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide, 
which    in    time    completely    decompose?    the 
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protein  molecule  with  formation  of  am- 
monia and  nitrates.  In  alkaline  solution  hy- 
drogen peroxide  acts  on  proteins  and  amino- 
acids  at  the  boiling  point  and  completely 
removes  the  amino-groups— 97-99  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen  is  found  as  ammonia  in  the  dis- 
tillate, the  remainder  being  present  in  the 
residue  in  the  form  of  nitrates.  The  primary 
products  of  the  reaction  are  ammonia  and 
oxyacids,  the  latter  then  being  more  or  less 
completely  oxidized  to  volatile  fatty  acids 
and  oxalic  acid. — Compt.  rend.  1.54  (1912), 
1111. 

Blood:  Chemical  Detection,  Especially  in 
Blood-Stains.— Proi.  Edward  Schaer  com- 
municated a  short  paper  to  the  British  Phar- 
maceutical Conference  in  which  he  draws  at- 
tention to  the  existence  of  several  older  and 
newer  absolutely  correlative  chemical  reac- 
tions which,  under  the  same  conditions,  in- 
variably give  analagous  results  in  the  pres- 
ence of  blood  and  also  the  means  of  easy 
and  thorough  solution  of  blood  in  blood- 
stains. For  the  detection  of  blood  he  men- 
tions that  of  the  many  reactions  that  have 
in  the  course  of  time  been  proposed  almost 
all  arc  based  on  the  curious  quality  of  the 
coloring  matter  of  blood,  for  the  first  time 
thoroughly  studied  by  Schoenbcin,  to  act  in 
a  catalytic  way  like  a  "peroxydase"  upon 
hydrogen  peroxide  in  presence  of  certain  ox- 
idizable  substances  readily  forming  some 
deeply  colored  oxidation  products,  and  the 
author  mentions  and  describes  five  reactions 
coming  under  this  head. 

Regarding  the  different  methods  for  ex- 
tracting blood  from  blood-stains  that  have 
been  proposed.  Professor  Schaer  says  that 
after  an  experience  of  many  years  he  is  con- 
vinced that  no  dissolving  liquid  is  more 
adapted  to  this  purpose  than  a  concentrated 
solution  of  chloral  hydrate  (70  to  80  per 
cent).— Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.,  1912; 
through  Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist, 
Aug.  3,  1912,  159. 

Trypsin:  Measurement  of  Its  Relative 
Activity. — A.  R.  Smith  observes  that  the 
standardization  of  trypsin,  to  the  presence  of 
which  enzyme  pancreatin  owes  its  proteo- 
lytic properties,  is  of  importance  both  from 
medicinal  and  commercial  points  of  view. 
The  tryptic  activity  of  a  substance  is  shown 
by  its  action  on  some  protein  substratum, 
such  as  a  slightly  alkaline  solution  of  casein 
or  egg-albumin  under  certain  conditions.  The 
author    finds    the     method     of    Sorensen    as 


being  best  adapted  for  this  purpose,  since  by 
its  use  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  course  of 
proteolysis  by  titration,  and  has  applied  this 
method  to  measure  the  relative  activity  of 
pharmaceutical  preparations.  The  method  as 
carried  out  upon  five  samples  of  pancreatin 
obtained  from  well  known  manufacturers, 
and  also  on  two  samples  of  "trypsin,"  is  de- 
scribed in  detail,  and  the  results  exhibited 
in  the  form  of  a  table  plainly  indicate  its 
utility  for  the  purposes  of  standardization. 
— Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.,  1912;  through 
Pharm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  Aug.  .3,  1912, 
137. 

Bacterial  Vaccines:  Characters  and  Prep- 
aration.— Introducing  his  subject  with  a  ref- 
erence to  the  revolution  in  medical  practice 
caused  by  the  successful  use  of  such  animal 
products  as  thyroid  extract,  adrenine,  etc.. 
Dr.  Lan  Struthers  Stewart  observes  that  bac- 
terial vaccines,  though  not  so  well  known, 
have  a  much  wider  field  of  usefulness  than 
that  of  other  organic  substances,  and  they 
bid  fair  to  oust  all  other  remedies  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  bacterial  origin. 
Two  types  of  vaccines  are  used,  autogenous 
and  stock,  the  former  being  made  from  the 
organism  causing  the  patient's  disease,  and 
the  latter  containing  several  strains  of  one 
bacterium  cultivated  from  different  sources. 
The  balance  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  the  autogenous  vaccine.  It  is  usual  in 
cases  of  extreme  urgency  to  use  an  appro- 
priate stock  vaccine  for  the  first  inoculations, 
the  minimum  time  for  the  preparation  of  an 
autogenous  vaccine  being  from  twenty-four 
to  forty-eight  hours.  Stock  vaccines  of 
staphylococci  are  very  satisfactory  on  the 
whole,  though  occasionally  a  case  is  met  with 
where  an  autogenous  vaccine  is  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  Bacillus  Coli  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  prepare  a  fresh  vaccine 
for  each  case.  The  first  step  towards  the 
preparation  of  a  vaccine  is  the  collection  of 
material  from  the  patient.  This  may  con- 
sist of  blood,  pus,  sputum,  urine,  or  faeces, 
but  it  must  be  collected  with  strict  asepsis. 
It  is  important  that,  whenever  possible,  the 
vaccine  should  be  made  from  a  primary  viru- 
lent culture,  and  as  in  a  general  way  an  or- 
ganism on  sub-culture  becomes  less  virulent, 
it  is  essential  to  keep  as  near  to  the  primary 
culture  as  possible.  Every  care  must  be  taken 
to  make  sure  that  the  true  cause  of  infection 
is  found.  The  author  describes  the  methods 
of  preparing  the  vaccine,  and  of  the  bacterial 
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emulsion  in  detail,  which  vary  according  to 
conditions  and  kind,  and  gives  also  the 
methods  employed  for  their  standardization 
and  sterilization.  These  vaccines  are  gener- 
ally supplied  in  small  glass  capsules,  her- 
metically sealed,  and  labeled  with  the  num- 
ber of  organisms  contained  in  1  cc.  of  the 
emulsion. — Trans.  Brit.  Pharm.  Conf.,  1012; 
through  Pharm.  Journ  and  Pharmacist,  Aug. 
;!,   1912,   128. 

Potent  Tinctures:  Keeping-Properties 
Determined  by  Physiological  Tests. — In  a 
paper  read  before  the  British  Pharmaceutical 
Conference,  Dr.  Alexander  Goodall,  maintain- 
ing that  it  is  unjustifiable  to  dispense  such 
potent  tinctures  as  Tincture  of  Digitalis, 
Strophanthus,  or  Squill,  which  have  not  been 
tested,  describes  and  gives  the  results  of  the 
determination  of  the  potency  and  keeping 
qualities  of  a  large  number  of  each  of  the 
tinctures  during  several  years  by  physiolog- 
ical tests.  These  tests  were  carried  out  upon 
male  frogs,  usually  about  20  grams  in 
weight,  the  potency  accepted  "as  normal  being 
the  amount  of  a  standard  tincture  required 
to  kill  a  frog  of  20  grams  in  four  hours. 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  sum- 
ma  rj^  : 

Tincture  of  Digitalis. — Of  twenty-three 
samples  made  by  manufacturers  of  repute, 
eleven  showed  a  departure  from  the  normal 
potency,  six  being  below  the  average  and 
five  above  the  average  of  potency.  As  re- 
gards keeping  properties,  the  tincture  is  not 
reliable  after  a  year. 

Tincture  of  Strophanthus.  — ■  Four  of 
twenty-one  samples  showed  a  deviation  from 
the  normal  potency,  two  above  and  two  be- 
low the  adopted  standard.  Similarly  four- 
teen samples  of  tincture  prepared  according 
to  the  B.  P.  1885,  showed  three  deviations 
above  and  three  below  the  normal  potency. 
The  official  tinctures  retained  their  full 
activity  for  at  least  three  years.  Those  of 
the  B.  P.  188.5,  only  two  years. 

Tincture  of  Squill. — Of  ten  samples  ex- 
amined, only  five  conformed  to  the  stan- 
dard, the  other  five  possessing  a  potency 
above  the  normal  standard.  The  tincture 
deteriorates  after  two  years. 

The  author  emphasizes  that  a  very  real 
danger  may  arise  from  excessive  potency  of 
these  tinctures,  and  insists  that  only  those 
which  have  recently  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted  to   physiological   tests   should  be   dis- 


pensed.— Trans.  Pirit.  I'liarni.  Conf.,  1912; 
through  IMiarm.  Journ.  and  Pharmacist,  Aug. 
:;,  1912,  i.io. 

Tincture  of  Iodine:  Improved  .Method  of 
Preparation. — E.  A.  Gcycr  believes  that  many 
samples  of  tincture  of  iodine  found  to  be 
below  pharmacopccial  strength  arc  so,  be- 
cause of  carelessness  in  preparing  same  and 
that  the  iodine  and  potassium  iodide  are 
not  entirely  dissolved.  He  recommends 
placing  the  solids  on  a  cotton  diaphragm  in 
a  glass  funnel  and  percolating  with  the  al- 
cohol. This  method  is  claimed  to  completely 
and  quickly  dissolve  the  solids.  —  Bull. 
Pharm..  April.  1912,  167.  C.  M.   S. 

Eli.vir  Terpin  Hydrate  and  Heroin:  Im- 
proved Manipulation. — J.  C.  Arthur  St.  John 
says  this  preparation  may  be  quickly  made 
and  without  subsequent  separation,  if  one- 
fourth  of  the  glycerin  be  heated  to  100°  C. 
and  the  powdered  terpin  hydrate  then  stirred 
to  solution.  The  balance  of  the  ingredients 
are  added  in  the  regular  manner.  This  also 
applies  to  other  elixirs  containing  terpin- 
hydrate.— Bull.  Pharm.,  March.  1912,  123. 

C.  M.  S 

Fluidc.vtract  of  Goldenseal:  Variability  of 
Unofficial  Preparations. — W.  A.  Puckner  re- 
ports that  while  fluidextract  of  goldenseal 
of  U.  S.  P.  quality  may  be  had,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  so-called  "colorless  hydrastis" 
and  "non-alcoholic  fluidextract"  of  hydrastis, 
as  found  on  the  market,  showed  them  to  be 
quite  variable  in  composition.  Out  of  ten 
firms'  products  that  were  examined,  but  one 
approached  the  requirements  for  the  official 
fluidextract  of  hydrastis. — Journ.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc,  1912,  1157.  M.  I.  W. 

Old  India  Rubber:  Regeneration  by  Means 
of  Terpineol. — Ordinary  solvents  have  little 
action  on  used  rubber,  especially  if  vulcan- 
ized, and  the  utilization  of  old  rubber  is  a 
difficult  problem.  According  to  "Rev.  scien- 
tifique,"  however,  terpineol  is  found  to  be  an 
excellent  solvent,  and  is  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  Two  parts  of  terpineol  and 
one  part  of  the  rubber  are  heated  together 
in  a  closed  vessel  at  a  temperature  above 
100°.  The  solution  is  shaken  with  four  vol- 
umes of  petroleum  spirit,  and  the  mixture 
after  decantation  is  distilled.  The  residue 
after  treatment  with  alcohol  and  acetone 
closely  resembles  raw  rubber;  it  is  resistant 
to  chemical  agents,  and  allows  of  the  addi- 
tion of  mineral   substances,  and  so   may  be 
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revulcanized. 
286. 


-Rep.   de   Pharm.,   1912    (6),  p. 


Fireless  Cooker:  Uses  in  Making  Prep- 
arations.— Hugh  M.  Reid  says  the  fireless 
cooker  may  be  successfully  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  benzoinated  lard,  soap  Hniment, 
camphor  liniment,  and  similar  preparations. 
—Bull.  Pharm.,  Aug.,  1912,  339.     C.  M.  S. 

Salvarsan:  Use  of. — John  A.  Fordyce,  in 
discussing  the  administration  of  salvarsan  in 
syphilis,  points  out  that  the  efficiency  of  this 
drug  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  age  of 
the  infection.  In  the  early  stage  three  or 
four  doses  supplemented  by  mercury  will  in 
many  cases  cure  the  disease  in  from  six 
months  to  a  year.  The  florid  stage  requires 
more  intensive  treatment.  In  the  primary 
stage  it  is  possible  permanently  to  reverse 
the  blood  reaction  with  salvarsan,  but,  as 
the  disease  grows  older,  the  probabilities  of 
changing  it  with  only  a  few  doses  grow  less. 
— Journ.  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  59  (1912),  1231- 
1235.  M.  I.  W. 

Carbon  Tetrachloride  as  a  Solvent:  An 
unsigned  article  (J.  Am.  M.  Assoc,  1912,  v. 
59,  p.  1470)  points  out  that  carbon  tetra- 
chloride is  being  adopted  as  a  solvent  in  in- 
dustrial extraction  processes  as  a  substitute 
for  petroleum  benzin.  One  of  its  chief  ad- 
vantages is  its  lack  of  inflammability  and  dan- 
ger of  explosion  which  has  made  it  particu- 
larly useful  in  dyeing  and  cleaning  estab- 
lishments. M.  I.  W. 

Iodides:  Determination  by  Direct  Titra- 
tion.— J.    W.    Turrentine   states   that    iodides 


may  be  titrated  direct  in  the  presence  of 
bromides  or  chlorides  by  the  use  of  standard 
potassium  permanganate,  the  liberated  iodine 
being  removed  from  the  solution  by  means 
of  carbon  tetra-chloride,  the  end  point  being 
when  the  pink  color  of  the  potassium  per- 
manganate persisted  for  one  minute. — Journ. 
Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  June,  1912,  455.     L.  A.  B. 

Iodic  Acid:  Detection  in  Nitric  Acid. — G. 
Deniges  detects  iodic  acid  in  nitric  acid  as 
follows :  The  solution  is  made  alkahne  with 
ammonia  and  filtered  if  necessary.  A  small 
quantity  of  a  1  to  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  is  then  added,  and  a  little  ordi- 
nary zinc.  In  the  presence  of  iodic  acid  a 
white  turbidity  due  to  colloidal  silver  iodide 
appears  on  shaking.  —  Bull,  de  Pharm.  der 
Sud-Est.,  1912    (V),  244. 

Sulphur:  Action  on  Vegetation. — E.  Boul- 
langer  finds  that  flowers  of  sulphur,  when 
added  in  minute  quantity  to  the  soil,  has  a 
remarkably  favorable  influence  on.  the  growth 
of  carrots,  haricot  beans,  celery,  lettuce,  po- 
tatoes, spinach,  onions,  and  all  other  crops. 
The  proportion  used  for  experiments  in  pots 
was  only  0.70  gm.  of  sulphur  for  30  kilos 
of  earth.  The  result  was  even  more  marked 
when  manure  was  added  as  well  as  sulphur. 
When  sterilized  soil  was  employed  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphur  appeared  to  have  but  little 
influence  in  increasing  the  crop.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  favorable  action  of  sul- 
phur is  indirect.  Probably  it  modifies  the 
bacterial  flora  of  the  soil  and  prevents  the 
development  of  certain  organisms.  The  sub- 
ject is  being  investigated  further.  —  Comp. 
&  Rear..  154    (1912),  p.  369. 


BORIC  ACID  IN  BUTTER. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  by  the  Food  Export  Department  of  Victoria, 
(Australia),  which  must  help  to  confirm  the  use  of  boric  acid  as  preservative  in 
butter.  Victorian  butter  factories  were  asked  to  submit  four  boxes  from  one 
churning,  to  two  of  which  boric  acid  in  the  amount  permitted  by  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  (0.5  per  cent.)  had  been  added,  while  the  other  two  were  free 
from  preservatives.  One  of  each  was  shipped  to  England  while  the  duplicates 
were  retained  in  the  local  cool  stores.  Cable  messages  have  been  received  from 
London  that  the  trade  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  preservative, 
and  that  the  butter  containing  the  boric  acid  has  a  market  preference  of  $2  per 
hundredweight,  mainly  on  the  score  of  flavor. — Journ.  A.  M.  A.  (London  Cor- 
respondence.) 
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INTERNATIONAL    PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL FEDERATION. 

MEETING    AT    THE    HAGUE. 

A  number  of  members  of  the  International 
Pharmaceutical  Federation  assembled  at  The 
Hague  on  September  24  in  order  to  take  part 
in  a  series  of  meetings.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  on  September  24  at  the  Hotel  Vic- 
toria, and  among  those  who  had  been  invited 
to  meet  the  members  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  government,  Prof.  Dr.  L.  van 
Itallic,  the  mayor  of  The  Hague,  the  chief 
inspector  of  public  health  (Dr.  W.  P. 
Ruijsch),  the  director  of  the  international 
office  (Dr.  P.  H.  Eijkman),  the  secretary  of 
the  international  office  for  medical  congresses 
(Dr.  van  der  Haer),  the  Board  of  the  Dutch 
Pharmaceutical  Society  and  The  Hague  Sec- 
tion of  that  body.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President  (Mr.  H.  L.  Q.  van  Ledden  Hulse- 
bosch),  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Vice- 
President  (Mr.  R.  Schoepp),  who  welcomed 
the  visitors. 

In  a  brief  speech,  the  Mayor  of  The  Hague 
said  he  highly  appreciated  the  fact  that  The 
Hague  had  been  chosen  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Federation.  The  French  delegate,  Mr. 
Mouliets,  suitably  replied  on  behalf  of  the 
foreign  delegates.  Subsequently  a  pleasant 
evening  was  spent,  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  guests  made  a  trip  to  Leiden 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  pharmaceut- 
ical institute  of  Prof.  Dr.  L.  van  Itallie,  re- 
turning to  The  Hague  at  noon,  when  a  spe- 
cial meeting  took  place. 

There  were  present  Prof.  Dr.  L.  van  Ital- 
lie, Leiden,  delegate  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment ;  Mr.  R.  Schoepp,  Maastricht,  vice- 
president  of  the  Organizing  Committee;  Mr. 
J.  J.  Hofman,  The  Hague,  General  Secretary  ; 
Dr.  J.  F.  Suijver,  Amsterdam,  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Dutch  Pharmaceutical  Society; 
Mr.  J.  Damen,  The  Hague,  Vice-President 
of  The  Hague  Section  of  the  Dutch  Phar- 
maceutical Society;  Mr.  G.  R.  ten  Burg,  The 
Hague,  Director  of  the  Society  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  Mr. 
Oscar    van    Schoor,    Antwerp,    Secretary    of 


the  Organizing  Committee;  Mr.  V.  Ilaazcn, 
Antwerp,  President  of  the  Nationale  Phar- 
maceutique ;  Dr.  A.  Schamelhout,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Tenth  Congress  of  Phar- 
macy, at  Brussels ;  Dr.  A.  Martin,  Mons,  Di- 
rector of  the  Nationale  Pharmaccutique; 
Mr.  L.  Mouliets,  La  Teste  de  Buch,  delegate 
of  the  Association  Generale  des  Syndicats 
Pharmaceutiques  de  France;  Mr.  Edmund 
White,  London,  Vice-President  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  of  Great  Britain;  Mr.  H. 
J.  Moller,  Copenhagen,  Vice-President  of 
the  Danmarks  Apotheker  forening;  Prof. 
Dr.  H.  Thorns,  Berlin,  President  of  the 
Deutsche  Pharmazeutische  Gesellschaft  and 
delegate  of  the  Deutsche  Apothekerverein 
and  the  Oesterreichische  Pharmazeutische 
Gesellschaft;  Mr.  W.  Hoffman,  Aachen, 
Vice-President  of  the  Verband  Deutscher 
Apotheker — the  latter  being  a  guest. 

The  delegates  were  presented  to  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Th.  Heemskerk,  who  attended  the 
meeting.  The  following  were  unavoidably 
absent :  The  President,  Mr.  M.  L.  Q.  van 
Ledden  Hulsebosch ;  Dr.  H.  Selzmann,  Ber- 
lin; Mr.  F.  Daminet,  Brussels;  Dr.  H. 
"  Heger,  Vienna ;  Mr.  D.  Blumenthal,  St. 
Petersburg ;  Mr.  A.  Blomquist,  Stockholm ; 
Mr.  Jules  de  Muzsa,  Budapest ;  Mr.  D.  Nico- 
lau,  Bucharest;  Mr.  Macario  Bias  y  Manada, 
Madrid ;  Mr.  F.  Ferrein,  Moscow ;  Mr.  L. 
G.  Toraude,  Asnieres;  Mr.  A.  Cuerel, 
Morges ;  Mr.  O.  de  Koritsansky,  Budapest. 

A  number  of  telegrams  and  letters  of  con- 
gratulation were  received  from  several  Eu- 
ropean countries. 

The  Vice-President  (Mr.  R.  Schoepp, 
Maastricht)  welcomed  the  delegates,  and 
proposed  that  a  telegram  should  be  sent  to 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland.  The 
Home  Secretary  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
expressing  gratification  that  the  Interna- 
tionale Federation  had  been  established  in 
the  Netherlands. 

secretary's  report. 
The  General  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  J.  Hofman, 
The  Hague)   then  read  a  report  relating  to 
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the  work  which  had  been  done  preceding  the 
meeting,  which  will  in  due  course  be  pub- 
lished as  a  brochure.  He  mentioned  that  the 
Dutch  government  had  given  not  only  its 
financial  support,  but  also  had  procured  all 
the  diplomatic  information  which  was  re- 
quired for  this  brochure,  which  contains  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federation  in 
French,  German,  English,  Dutch,  Hungarian, 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Esperanto;  the  votes  of 
the  Congress  at  Brussels,  a  report  of  the 
meeting  held  in  1911,  and  would  contain  the 
votes  of  that  meeting.  It  contained  also,  a 
list  of  pharmaceutical  societies  in  different 
countries  and  a  list  of  pharmaceutical  peri- 
odicals published  in  those  countries.  The 
twenty  national  societies  which  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation  represent  a  number 
of  26,350  pharmacists.  To  secure  the  mem- 
bership of  small  societies,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  make  the  entrance  to  the  Federa- 
tion less  difficult  for  these  societies.  Mem- 
bership of  the  Federation  for  these  societies, 
for  editors  of  pharmaceutical  journals,  and 
other  persons  interested  in  the  Federation 
was  already  possible  by  nomination  as  asso- 
ciates, of  whom  there  were  already  twelve 
in  the  Federation.  The  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eration was  already  receiving  regularly,  in 
answer  to  a  circular,  forty-two  periodicals 
from  different  countries  and  also  different 
books  and  papers,  reports  of  congresses,  and 
the  nucleus  of  an  international  library  on 
pharmacy. 

After  Mr.  Haazen  had  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  Provisional  Committee  for  all 
the  work  that  had  been  done,  and  had  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Federation  would 
apply  the  motto  of  the  Dutch  Government, 
"Je  maintiendrai,"  Mr.  Schoepp  opened  the 
meeting. 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  Board  was  then  elected  as  follows : 
President,  Dr.  L.  van  Itallie,  Ph.  D.  (Pro- 
fessor in  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of 
Leiden)  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Dr.  H.  Martin 
(Paris),  Mr.  Edmund  White  (London),  Fr. 
H.  Salzmann  (Berlin),  Mr.  V.  Haazen  (An- 
twerp) ;  General  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hof- 
man.  The  Hague ;  Assistant  Secretaries,  Dr. 
A.  Schamelhout  (Brussels),  and  H.  J.  M61- 
ler  (Copenhagen).  Mr.  Schoepp  having 
wished  the  new  Board  much  success,  Dr.  L. 
van  Itallie  took  the  chair.  The  new  Presi- 
dent thanked  the  Provisional  Committee  for 
the    manner    in    which    it    had    achieved    its 


work,  and  especially  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  M.  L.  Q.  van  Ledden  Hulsebosch 
and  Mr.  J.  J.  Hofman,  for  their  valuable 
preliminary  work. 

As  the  hour  was  advanced,  the  meeting 
adjourned  till  the  following  day,  and  the 
members  were  invited  to  a  dinner  in  the 
Restaurant  des  Deux  Villes,  at  which  the 
Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Heemskerk')  was 
present.  Many  toasts  were  proposed  and 
honored.  Mr.  Schoepp  proposed  a  toast  to 
"The  Queen,"  who  sent  the  next  morning 
an  acknowledgement  to  the  Committee.  The 
Minister  congratulated  the  Committee  on  its 
success,  and  stated  that  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment had  nominated  Mr.  van  Ledden  Hulse- 
bosch, President  of  the  Provisional  Commit- 
tee, an  officer  of  tlie  Order  of  Oranje  Nas- 
sau. 

On  Thursday  morning,  September  2<).  the 
meeting  was  resumed,  and  the  proposals  of 
the  delegates  of  France,  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den were  discussed. 

THE    QUESTION    OF    SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Mr.  Mouliets  said  he  had  originally  op- 
posed the  admission  of  associates  on  the 
ground  that  he  feared  that  the  Federation 
would  obtain  an  individualistic  character  in 
this  way.  He  had  since  learned  that  the  ad- 
mission of  these  associates  would  not  have 
such  influence  on  the  objects  of  the  Feder- 
ation, because  the  associates  had  no  vote  and 
would,  therefore,  agree  to  the  admission  of 
these  associates,  but  proposed  that  before 
they  were  nominated  by  the  Central  Commit- 
tee the  advice  should  be  asked  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Central  Committees, 
and  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  if  those 
Committees  opposed  the  admission. 

Mr.  Mouliets  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
reason  of  the  opposition  of  the  Association 
Generale  to  the  large  contribution  of  so- 
cieties numerically  strong.  The  proposal  of 
the  Association  was  to  reduce  the  contribu- 
tion in  the  following  manner :  For  societies 
with  less  than  500  members,  100  f rs. ;  for  so- 
cieties with  500  to  1500  members,  200  f  rs. ; 
for  societies  with  1500  to  3000  members,  300 
f rs. ;  for  societies  with  3000  to  5000  mem- 
bers, 400  frs. ;  for  societies  with  more  than 
5000  members,  500  frs. ;  and  to  lower  the 
number  of  delegates  in  proportion.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  advantages  to  the  larger  so- 
cieties would  not  be  so  much  more  in  pro- 
portion   to    the    smaller    societies,    and    that 
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the  Federation  would  not  entail  much  more 
expense  in  respect  of  the  larger  societies 
tlian  for  the  smaller  ones.  Moreover,  these 
]ars:er  societies  were  put  to  a  greater  cost  in 
paying  for  the  traveling  .expenses  of  their 
delegates   to   meetings. 

Mr.  Edmund  White,  tlie  delegate  from 
Great  Britain,  supported  Mr.  Mouliets.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  delegate  from  the  Ger- 
man societies,  Dr.  Salzmann,  as  well  as  Prof. 
Thoms,  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  the 
larger  societies  it  was  easier  to  pay  a  con- 
trihution  according  to  the  number  of  their 
nienil)ers  tlian  for  the  small  societies,  and, 
further,  they  feared  that  the  influence  of 
the  larger  societies  would  become  subordi- 
nate to  the  influence  of  the  small  societies  if 
tlieir  right  to  appoint  delegates  in  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  was  decreased.  Mr.  Mouliets 
proposed  to  reduce  the  contribution  of  the 
larger  societies  in  191.S,  and  agreed  that  for 
the  year  1912  the  contribution  as  fixed  by 
the  Provisional  Conm:ittce  should  be 
adopted.  Mr.  Martin  said  that  it  was  ad- 
visable to  have  a  budget  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Federation,  and  it  was  proposed  to  treat 
this  subject  at  the  next  meeting,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  adopt  the  rates  of  contribution 
as  fixed. 

The  delegates  from  l^enmark  and  France 
proposed  that  a  definition  should  be  drawn 
up  of  the  societies  which  could  be  admitted 
as  ordinary  members.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  only  the  societies  which  represent  the 
pharmaceutical  profession  in  their  country 
in  the  widest  sense  should  be  admitted  as 
ordinary  members. 

Mr.  Hoffman,  the  representative  of  the 
Verband  Deutscher  Apotheker,  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  as  a  guest,  communi- 
cated that  his  society  had  as  members  20 
per  cent,  proprietors  of  pharmacies  and  80 
per  cent,  pharmacists,  who  exercised  the  pro- 
fession as  assistants,  etc.  All  these  members 
have  passed  their  major  examination;  there 
was  no  difference  in  education  and  tuition, 
and  in  many  things  their  aim  was  the  same 
— namely,  promotion  of  pharmacy.  The  Ver- 
band also  wished  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  Federation  by  becoming  an  ordinary 
member. 

Prof.  Thoms  replied  that  he  was  also  of 
the  opinion  that  they  must  get  a  definition 
in  the  rules  for  admission  of  the  national 
societies,  and  proposed  that  in  the  first  place 
the  advice   of  the   national   members   of  the 


Central  Conmiittee  <k'ci(led  as  to  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  national  society.  When  there 
was  a  society  which  wished  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Federation,  if  that  society  was  in  a 
country  that  was  not  yet  represented  on  the 
Central  Committee,  the  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eration had  to  obtain  information  about  the 
ol)ject  and  other  particulars  of  such  society. 
As  to  the  proposition  of  the  delegate  of 
Apothekare  Societcten  at  Stockholm  to  call 
the  general  meetings  of  the  Federation  in 
the  month  of  August,  it  was  decided  to  ac- 
cept as  a  general  rule  that  the  general  meet- 
ings would  be  held  in  July,  August,  or  Sep- 
tember. 

PLACE   OF    NEXT    -MEETING. 

Dr.  Schamelhout  invited  the  Federation  in 
the  name  of  the  Belgian  societies  to  hold  the 
next  meeting  at  Ghent,  and  to  organize  this 
meeting  so  that  it  would  be  held  immediately 
before  or  after  the  eleventh  International 
Congress  of  Pharmacy,  1913,  at  The  Haguc- 
Scheveningen.  It  was  decided  that  a  date 
for  tlie  meeting  at  Ghent  should  be  fixed. 

Mr.  Haazen  and  Mr.  Mouliets  proposed 
that  admission  of  associates  should  be  en- 
couraged. The  Societe  de  Pharmacie  d'An- 
vers  and  the  Confederatione  tra  le  Associa- 
zioni  di  Chimici  Pharmacisti  d'ltalia  had 
already  sought  admission  to  the  Federation 
as  associates,  and  they  hoped  that  this  would 
soon  be  followed  by  other  societies. 

INTERN  ATIOX.VL     PRESS     AGENCV. 

The  General  Secretary  brought  forward 
the  suggestion  to  establish  an  international 
press  agency.  If  the  Federation  nominated 
its  corresponding  members  in  the  different 
countries,  those  members  could  send  monthly 
reports  of  all  facts  relating  to  pharmacy  to 
the  Board,  and  then  this  collection  of  facts 
could  be  sent  monthly  from  the  office  to  the 
editors  to  consider  what  facts  of  interna- 
tional interest  would  be  desired.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  international  press  office  would 
be  the  editors  of  the  papers  who  are  asso- 
ciates, and  who  send  their  periodicals  to  the 
Board  of  the  Federation.  This  proposal  was 
supported  by  Prof.  Thoms,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Board. 

PHARMACEUTICAL    NOMENCLATURE, 

From  Mr.  Caswell  A.  Mayo  was  received 
a  letter  in  which  he  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Board  the  decisions  of  the  Pharmaceut- 
ical   Section    of    the    Congress     of    Applied 
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Chemistry,  and  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution based  thereon  : 

"Whereas,  There  is  a  notable  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  nomenclature  adopted  by 
the  several  Pharmacopoeias  throughout  the 
world,  and 

"Whereas,  The  multiplication  of  extra 
Pharmacopoeial  titles  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances continues  with  increasing  rapidity,  and 

"Whereas,  Many  of  these  titles  simulate 
■either  in  spelling  or  sound  the  titles  of 
wholly  dissimilar  substances,  and 

"Whereas,  Such  similarity  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  public,  tending 
to  cause  errors  in  dispensing;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  International  Pharma- 
ceutical Federation,  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of_  an 
International  Committee  on  Pharmaceutical 
Nomenclature,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  Pharmaceutical  nomenclature 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  adoption  of  titles  of  similar 
sound  or  spelling  for  medicinal  substances, 
whether  of  a  proprietary  character  or  not. 
And  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Fed- 
eration appoint  a  committee  of  five  members, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  bring  these  regula- 
tions before  the  various  national  pharma- 
ceutical organizations  throughout  the  world 
and  invite  these  bodies  to  appoint  similar 
committees  to  confer  with  this  committee  with 
a  view  to  elaborating  plans  for  the  creation  of 
a  permanent  International  Commission  on 
Pharmaceutical  Nomenclature." 

This  communication  was  referred  to  the 
General  Committee. 

After  votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  assembled 
at  a  farewell  lunch  in  the  Hotel  Victoria. 

<> 

THE  U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE. 

On  August  14  President  Taft  set  his  sig- 
nature to  an  act  of  Congress  which  changes 
the  name  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Ho-pital  Service  to  the  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice,   and    also    defines    and    materially    en- 


larges   the    functions    of    the    service.      Sub- 
stantial  increases   are  likewise  made   in   the 
salaries  of  the  principal  officers. 
The  act  reads  as  follows : 

"An  Act  to  change  the  name  of  th  :  Public 
Health  and  Marine- Hospital  Service  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  to  increase  the  pay  of 
officers  of  said  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

"That  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States  shall 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  all  laws  pertain- 
ing to  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hos- 
pital Service  of  the  United  States  shall  here- 
after apply  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
all  regulations  now  in  force,  made  in  accord- 
ance with  law  for  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  United 
States  shall  apply  to  and  remain  in  force  as 
regulations  of  and  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  until  changed  or  rescinded.  The 
Public  Health  Service  may  study  and  in- 
vestigate the  diseases  of  man  and  conditions 
influencing  the  propagation  and  spread  there- 
of, including  sanitation  and  sewage  and  the 
pollution  either  directly  or  indirectly  of  the 
navigable  streams  and  lakes  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  may  from  time  to  time  issue 
information  in  the  form  of  publications  for 
the  use  of  the  public. 

"Sec.  2.  That  beginning  with  the  first 
da-'-  of  October  next  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  the  salaries  of  the  commissioned  medical 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  shall  be 
at  the  following  rates  ner  annum:  Surgeon 
general,  six  thousand  dollars;  assistant  sur- 
geon general,  four  thousand  dollars ;  senior 
surgeon,  of  which  there  shall  be  ten  in  num- 
ber, on  active  duty,  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars;  surgeon,  three  thousand  dol- 
lars ;  passed  assistant  surgeon,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars ;  assistant  surgeon,  two 
thousand  dollars ;  and  the  said  officers,  ex- 
cepting the  surgeon  general,  shall  receive  an 
additional  compensation  of  ten  per  centum 
of  the  annual  salary  as  above  set  forth  for 
each  five  years'  service,  but  not  to  exceed  in 
all  forty  per  centum;  provided,  that  the  total 
salary,  including  the  longevity  increase,  shall 
not  exceed  the  following  rates:  Assistant 
surgeon  general,  five  thousand  dollars;  senior 
surgeon,  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ; 
surgeon,  four  thousand  dollars ;  provided 
further,  that  there  may  be  employed  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  such  help  as  may  be 
orovided  for  from  time  to  time  by  Congress." 
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sent  to  the  Editor. 

The  Association  does  not  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  opinions  of  contributors.  Of- 
fensive personalities  must  be  avoided. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Post  Office  the  Jour- 
nal can  be  regularly  mailed  only  to  bona-fide 
paid  subscribers.  Subscriptions  and  associa- 
tion dues  should  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
H.  M.  Whelpley,  2342  Albion  Place,  St. 
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Requests  for  back  numbers,  and  claims  for 
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<> 

REPRINTS. 

If  the  request  is  made  at  the  time  copy  is 
submitted,  authors  will  be  furnished  with  not 
to  exceed  50  reprints,  without  cover,  of  pa- 
pers accepted  for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

Larger  numbers  of  reprints  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Stoneman  Press  Co.  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices,  provided  the  order  is  received 
before  the  type  has  been  distributed : 

100  copies,    4    pages,    no    cover,    $2.50,    with 

cover,  $4.50. 
200  copies,    4    pages,    no    cover,    $3.00,    with 

cover,   $5.50. 
50  copies,    8    pages,    no    cover,    $2.75,    with 

cover,  $4.50. 
100  copies,    8    pages    ,no    cover,    $3.50,    with 

cover,  $5.00. 
200  copies,    8    pages,    no    cover,    $4.50,    with 

cover,  $6.50. 
50  copies,   12  or  16  pages,  no  cover,  $4.00, 

with  cover,  $5.50. 
100  copies,   12   or   16  pages,   no   cover,   $5.00, 

with  cover,  $6.50. 
200  copies,  12  or  16  pages,  no  cover,  $6.50, 

with  cover,  $8.00. 

Orders  for  reprints  may  be  sent  either  to 
the  Editor,  or  to  the  Stoneman  Press  Co. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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by  the  Act  of  Congress,  Aug.  24,  1912  : 
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<> 

OFFICERS  ELECT  FOR  1913-1914. 

Just  as  this  portion  of  the  Journal  goes  to 
press,  a  telegram  from  Prof.  H.  V.  Amy, 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Canvassers,  an- 
nounces the  election  of  the  following  officers 
of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  for  1913-1914. 

President — George  M.  Beringer,  of  New 
Jersey. 

First  I'ice-Presideiit — Franklin  ^L  Apple, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  S.  Richardson, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Third  Vice-President — L.  D.  Havenhill, 
Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Council — Charles  Caspari, 
Jr.,  of  Maryland ;  Charles  E.  Caspari,  of  Mis- 
souri ;  John  G.  Godding,  of  Massachusetts. 

All  of  the  officers-elect  are  among  the  best 
known  and  most  active  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  again  the  A.  Ph.  A.  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  happy  selection  of 
those  who  are  to  direct  its  official  activities. 

The  above  officers-elect  will  be  installed  at 
the  sixty-first  annual  convention,  to  be  held 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  25-30,  1913. 
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A.    R.    D. 
TION. 


PROPOSl- 


It  is  a  day  of  generally  prevailing  low  tem- 
perature when  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  does  not  dis- 
cover— or  if  there  is  nothing  to  discover,  in- 
vent— some  new  method  of  serving  the  retail 
druggist.  One  of  its  latest  inventions  ( we 
do  not  profess  to  keep  track  of  all  of  them) 
is  the  proposal  to  establish  a  laboratory  for 
the  examination  of  the  preparations  which 
are  oflfered  to  the  public  through  the  retail 
drug  trade,  something  that  has  been  needed 
for  a  long  time.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  create  such  a  bureau,  or  laboratory, 
as  a  private  enterprise,  but  the  plans  have 
either  failed  of  materialization,  or  if  suc- 
cessful, they  have  usually  developed  into 
laboratories  for  the  giving  of  certificates  of 
good  character  to  products  in  return  for  a 
fee,  supposedly  paid  for  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete and  unbiased  analysis.  Neither  con- 
tingency need  be  feared  for  a  proposition 
which  is  fathered  and  mothered  by  the 
N.  A.  R.  D. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  new  bureau 
very  properly  proposes  to  serve  the  retail 
druggist  by  serving  the  public,  and  is  intended 
to  provide  the  retailer  with  the  knowledge 
that  will  enable  him  to  protect  his  customers 
against  unmeritorious  or  dangerous  prepara- 
tions. What  is  proposed  amounts,  in  fact,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  Council  in  Phar- 
macy and  Chemistry,  but  one  conducted  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  retail  druggist,  and  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  examination  of  sub- 
stances which  are  oflfered  through  him  to  the 
general  public. 

We  have  no  information  as  to  the  scope 
and  character  of  the  proposed  bureau  beyond 
that  contained  in  the  editorial  in  Notes  of 
Oct.  3,  but  this  information  is  sufificient  to 
indicate  that  the  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  about  to  enter 
upon  a  new  activity  that  should  be  capable  of 
conferring  great  benefit  upon  the  retail  drug- 
gist, a  feat  which  it  will  accomplish  if  it  suc- 
ceeds in  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats 
among  proprietary  articles,  and  thus  save  the 
retailer  from  the  shame  of  lending  his  en- 
dorsement to  those  which  are  unworthy  of  it. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  new  laboratory, 
like  most  good  things,  will  have  a  far  wider 
development  than  its  proposers  have  marked 
out  for  it.  In  it  we  see  the  possibility  of 
great  good  for  the  N.  A.  R.  D.,  and  when 
the  proposition  is  put  in  operation  that  asso- 


ciation  can   count   upon   the   eflforts   of  many 
A.  Ph.  A.  members  to  help  push  it  along. 

<> 

THE     EDITOR     OFFERS     SOME 
PRIZES. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  cities 
where  prosperous  local  branches  of  the  A. 
Ph.  A.  are  in  operation,  some,  at  least,  of 
the  local  pharmacists  are  working  together 
for  the  development  of  pharmacy  along  ra- 
tional lines,  and  that  the  pharmacists  of  such 
cities  are  not  only  coming  closer  together 
among  themselves,  but  also  closer  to  the  local 
medical  profession  in  sympathy  and  harmony 
of  action.  In  cities  where  such  branches  do 
not  exist,  almost  the  opposite  conditions  gen- 
erally prevail,  and  the  local  pharmacists  hold 
gloomy  views  as  to  their  professional  future 
and  as  to  the  possibilitj'  of  establishing  better 
relations  with  physicians. 

As  a  practical  means  of  stimulating  the 
work  of  local  branches  where  such  are 
already  in  operation,  and  of  encouraging 
their  establishment  in  cities  where  they  are 
not  now  in  existence,  the  editor  of  the  Jour- 
N.\L  oflfers  the  following  prizes : 

1.  Ten  dollars  for  the  most  complete  and 
practical  Constitution  and  set  of  By-Laws  for 
the  government  of  a  Local  Branch. 

2.  Five  dollars  for  the  second  best  Consti- 
tution and  set  of  By-Laws. 

3.  Ten  dollars  for  the  best  set  of  Model 
Programs  (seven  or  more)  for  the  sessions 
of  Local  Branches. 

4.  Five  dollars  for  the  second  best  set  of 
Model  Programs  (seven  or  more)  for  the  ses- 
sions of  Local  Branches. 

The  minimum  is  set  at  seven  for  the  reason 
that  this  is  about  the  average  number  of 
working  sessions  of  the  branches  in  each  year. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  above 
prizes  are  offered  are  as  follows : 

(a)  Not  less  than  three  papers  must  be 
oflfered  in  each  contest,  i.  e.,  three  in  the 
model  Constitution  and  By-Laws  contest,  and 
three  in  the  Model  Programs  contest.  If  less 
than  three  are  oflfered  under  either  head,  the 
oflfer  of  a  prize  under  that  head  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

(b)  Every  contestant  must  be  a  member  of 
the  A.  Ph.  A.,  but  need  not  be  a  member  of 
an  existing  local  branch. 
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(c)  All  papers  submitted  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  not  later  than  Feb.  1,  1913. 

(d)  Each  paper  must  be  marked  with  a 
synonym,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope  containing  the  real  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  contestant,  the  envelope  to  be 
marked  externally  with  the  same  synonym  as 
the  papers  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  judges. 

(e)  The  judges  will  be  selected  by  the 
editor,  and  no  prize  will  be  awarded  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  the  papers  are  not  suf- 
ficiently meritorious  to  deserve  a  prize. 


ABSTRACT   OF  LEGAL 
DECISIONS. 

Parol  Agreemexts  with  Salesmen.  In 
an  action  for  the  price  of  a  soda  fountain 
the  buyer's  order  had  an  agreement  by  him 
to  paj^  all  setting-up  expenses  stricken  out. 
The  seller  wrote  a  letter  accepting  the  order 
as  per  cop}'  enclosed,  which  copy  did  not 
have  the  agreement  as  to  setting-up  expenses 
stricken  out.  It  was  held  that,  as  the  seller 
had  made  no  claim  on  the  purchaser  for  set- 
ting-up expenses,  there  was  a  completed  con- 
tract, notwithstanding  the  discrepancy.  The 
agreement  contained  a  declaration  that  there 
were  no  conditions  or  agreements  with  the 
seller's  salesman,  except  those  therein  stated. 
It  w'as  held  that  the  purchaser  was  not  en- 
titled to  show  by  parol  an  agreement  to  take 
his  old  fountain  as  part  payment.  The  al- 
leged agreement  was  claimed  to  have  been 
made  with  the  seller's  salesman.  This  was, 
therefore,  an  offer  to  prove  an  agreement 
with  the  salesman  at  variance  with  the  terms 
of  the  contract. 

Spence  Drug  Co.  z:  American  Soda  Foun- 
tain Co.,  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals,  75 
S.  E.,  817. 

Manufacture  ok  Smoking  Oi'ium.  When 
smoking  opium  has  been  produced,  it  may  be 
smoked  more  than  once.  The  residuum  left 
after  a  first  smoke  may  be  heated  and 
smoked  again.  This  residuum  is  known  as 
yen  shee.  If  to  it  some  additional  smoking 
opium  is  added,  each  time  it  is  reheated,  the 
process  of  resmoking  may  be  continued 
longer.      It   is   held   bv   the   Circuit   Court  of 


Appeals  that  the  mere  mixing  of  such  smok- 
ing opium  with  the  residue  of  opium  that  has 
been  smoked  and  heating  it  is  not  a  "manu- 
facture of  opium  for  smoking  purposes" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  internal  revenue 
act  of  1890,  imposing  a  tax  on  smoking 
opium  and  regulating  its  manufacture. 
Shelley  v.  U.  S.,  198  Fed.,  88. 

Selling  Liquor  on  Prescription.  A  flrug- 
gist  and  a  pharmacist,  it  is  held,  may  be  con- 
victed of  selling  liquor  without  a  license, 
where  a  large  number  of  witnesses  testify 
that  they  purchased  the  liquor  from  the  drug- 
gist on  prescriptions  from  the  physician,  who 
was  not  their  family  physician,  and  who  made 
no  physical  examination  of  them,  and  without 
inquiry  as  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  the 
wiiiskey:  that  a  number  of  the  witnesses  were 
men  of  known  intemperate  habits ;  and  that 
one  of  the  witnesses  secured  one  quart  and 
two  pints  of  whiskey  on  a  single  day  on  three 
prescriptions. 

Commonwealth  v.  Dudley,  46  Pa.  Sup.  Ct., 


Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors.  The  Colo- 
rado revenue  act  of  1902,  as  amended  in  1911, 
provides  that  any  one  selling  spirituous 
liquors  shall  pay  an  annual  license  tax  of  $25 
for  each  drug  store.  It  is  held  that  under 
this  statute  pharmacists  desiring  to  make 
sales  of  such  liquor,  even  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses on  prescription,  in  anti-saloon  terri- 
tory, must  procure  a  state  license.  The  local 
option  law  of  1908  does  not  affect  the  statute 
in  this  respect. 

Clayton  r.  People.  Colorado  Supreme 
Court,  123  Pae.,  662. 

Violation  of  Contract  of  Sale  of  Good- 
will. A  practicing  physician  and  a  specialist 
in  the  treatment  of  particular  diseases  em- 
ployed in  his  specialty  remedies  prepared  and 
used  according  to  formulas  of  his  own.  The 
business  prospered  and  became  valuable. 
After  selling  an  interest  in  the  business  to 
another,  he  sold  out  his  remaining  interest 
in  the  business.  Action  was  subsequently 
brought  against  him  and  another  alleged  to 
be  in  collusion  with  him,  by  his  successors  in 
the  business,  to  enjoin  them  from  conduct 
destructive  of  the  benefits  and  advantages 
flowing  from  the  contract  of  sale.  It  was 
held  that  the  contract  involved  in  the  case, 
limiting  the  right  of  a  physician  to  practice 
a  specialty,  and  limiting  his  right  to  sell  or 
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disclose  certain  formulas  used  in  such  prac- 
tice, was  a  valid  one.  While  contracts  in 
general  restraint  of  trade  or  business  are 
void,  contracts  less  restrictive  are  invalid 
only  when  inimical  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
they  are  to  be  judged,  not  by  the  arbitrary 
measure  of  extent  in  time  or  extent  in  space, 
but  by  their  reasonableness  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, having  regard  both  for  the  liberty 
of  a  person  to  make  beneficial  use  of  his  own 
and  the  public  consequences  of  such  use.  Hav- 
ing made  such  a  contract  as  that  in  question, 
the  maker  and  any  one  in  collusion  with  him, 
might  be  enjoined  from  doing  any  act  which 
would  prevent  the  vendees  from  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  such  influence  and  good  will  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  were  enjoyed  before 
the  sale. 
Mills  V.  Ressler,  Kansas  Supreme  Court, 
125   Pac,   58. 

Poisonous  Liquid — Sufficiency  of  Evi- 
dence. Action  was  brought  against  a  drug- 
gist for  injury  to  a  customer's  hands  and 
lips  by  a  preparation  purchased  for  use  as  a 
hand  lotion.  The  plaintiff  testified  that  the 
medicine  diu  not  at  first  affect  the  hands,  but 
in  two  or  three  days  they  commenced  to  get 
red  and  burn;  that  she  used  some  of  it  on 
her  lips,  which  became  red  and  sore  and 
scaled  off;  that  she  was  confined  to  bed  for 
five  or  six  weeks,  during  all  of  which  time 
her  hands  were  very  red  and  swollen,  and 
had  a  scaly  or  burned  appearance.  This  was 
corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses. The  evidence  was  held  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  finding  by  the  jury  that  the  plain- 
tiff's injuries  were  caused  by  the  poisonous 
and  unfit  condition  of  the  preparation  de- 
livered, and  not  by  eczema,  as  contended  by 
the  defendant.  If  the  plaintiff's  testimony 
was  true  and  the  preparation  blistered  and 
burned  the  plaintiff's  hands  and  lips,  and 
rendered  her  helpless  through  the  liquid  be- 
coming scattered  through  the  body,  it  was  a 
poisonous  liquid. 

Kelly  V.  Ross,  (Mo.),  148  i".  W.,  1000. 

Phvsici.\n  and  Fh.vrmacist  —  Sale  of 
Liquor.  The  Washington  statute,  Rem.  and 
Bal.  Code,  §  4744,  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor 
with  or  without  a  license  within  2000  feet 
of  any  normal  school.  It  was  held  that  the 
statute  applies   to  a  physician  who  is  also  a 


pliarmacist,  who  prescribes  whiskey  lor  a 
patient  in  his  capacity  as  a  physician  and 
fills  the  prescription  at  his  pharmacy,  which 
is  located  within  the  prohibited  limits. 
State  V.  Pomeroy,  Washington  Supreme 
Court,  123  Pac,  514. 

Compounding  Prescription — Admission  of 
Liability  by  Partner.  In  an  action  against 
a  firm  of  druggists  for  negligently  compound- 
ing a  prescription,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was 
seriously  injured,  one  of  the  partners  admit- 
ted his  liability.  The  defendants  were  repre- 
sented by  separate  counsel,  who  did  not  act 
in  harmony.  While  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant who  admitted  liability  was  making  his 
argument  to  the  jury,  he  was  called  to  order 
by  the  court  for  suggesting  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  poison  was  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  partnership  business  so  as  to  bind  the 
innocent  partner.  He  then  said  that  they  did 
not  plead  the  baby  act,  that  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  a  verdict,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
be  given  to  him.  It  was  held  that  the  jury 
could  not  have  construed  these  remarks  as 
anything  more  than  an  admission  of  liability 
by  the  partner  himself  and  not  as  a  collusive 
admission  of  liability. 

Reining  v.  Juede,  (Mo.),  147  5.  IV.,  168. 

Misbranding — Insufficient  Information. 
Missouri  Laws,  1911,  pp.  261,  262,  §1,  make 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  have  in  his 
possession  for  sale  any  non-alcoholic  drinks 
which  are  misbranded.  Section  4  provides 
that  such  drinks  are  misbranded  if  the  bottle 
containing  them  bears  the  name  or  brand  of 
a  manufacturer  other  than  the  one  using  it. 
An  information  under  the  statute  charged  the 
accused  with  using  the  name  of  other  manu- 
facturers, namely,  "Queen  City  Broom  & 
Bottling  Company,"  and  "Scholten  Bottling 
Company;"  but  it  did  not  specify  whether 
these  were  the  names  of  corporations,  or 
partnerships,  or  of  some  individuals  whose 
names  were  not  given.  It  was  held  that  the 
information  was  insufficient.  Unless  these 
were  the  names  of  other  manufacturers,  the 
accused  would  not  be  guilty  of  violation  of 
the  statute  by  using  them ;  for  he  could  use 
any  name  he  wished  upon  his  own  product, 
provided  he  did  not  use  a  name  used  by 
another  manufacturer. 

State  V.  Murphy,  (Mo.),  147  S.  W.,  520. 
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AT.COHOLIC  MEDICINAL  PREP- 
ARATIONS FOR  THE  SALE 
OF  WHICH  SPECIAL  TAX  IS 
REQUIRED. 

(Treasury  Decision  No.  1794 j 

Special  tax  will  be  required  for  the  sale  of 
any  of  the  prescriptions  herein  named,  even 
though  such  sales  are  for  medicinal  use.  The 
liabilities  of  dealers  for  sales  for  medicinal 
use  of  any  o\  the  preparations  marked  with 
an  asterisk  (*)  will,  however,  be  held  to 
date  from  and  after  October  1,  1912. 

The  names  of  most  of  the  preparations 
heretofore  given  on  the  various  lists  which 
have  been  published  will  be  found  included 
in  this  list,  the  only  exceptions  being  those 
the  manufacture  of  which  have  revised  their 
formulas  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
office  or  which  are  no  longer  on  the  market. 

Special  fax  should  not,  therefore,  be  re- 
quired for  the  sale  for  medicinal  use  of  any 
alleged  medicinal  compound  not  on  this  list 
until  tliis  office  has  been  communicated  zinth 
and  specific  instructions  received. 

The  preceding  paragraph  does  not,  how- 
ever, apply  to  the  class  of  compounds  usually 
described  by  the  term  "Cocktail  bitters," 
which  are  suitable  for  and  usually  used  as 
beverages. 

It  having  been  found  in  various  instances 
that  there  are  several  preparations  of  the 
same  name  on  the  market,  the  names  of  the 
manufacturers  of  the  preparations  examined 
by  this  office  are  here  given,  and  it  should 
be  understood  that  only  the  preparations  as 
compounded  by  the  manufacturer  whose 
name  is  given  is  embraced  in  this  list. 

Special  tax  will  be  required  for  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  beef,  wine,  and  iron,  un- 
less the  formula  on  page  1821  of  the  nine- 
teenth edition  of  the  United  States  Dispensa- 
tory or  is  otherwise  sufficiently  medicated  to 
be  unsuitable  for  use  as  a  beverage.  Special 
tax  will  also  be  required  for  the  sale  of  the 
compound  ordinarily  sold  under  the  name  of 
rock,   rye,   and   glycerine. 

Collectors  and  revenue  agents  should  con- 
tinue to  secure  and  forward  to  this  office 
samples  of  preparations  which  they  have 
reason  to  believe  are  or  may  be  used  as  a 
beverage. 

Ale  and  Beef — Ale  &  Beef  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Allen's    Restorative    Tonic — Faxon    &    Galla- 
gher Drug  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
•Alps   Bitters — Peter   Rostenkowski,    Chicago, 
111. 


American  Alimentary  Elixir— American  Drug 

Store,  llir>  Canal  St.,  New  Orleans.  La. 
American   Elixir — Beggs   Manufacturing  Co., 

Cliicago,  111. 
American    Stomach    Bitters — American    Drug 

Store,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Amer  I'icon — G.  Picon   (Imported). 
Angostura  Aromatic  Tincture  Bitters — E.  R. 

Behlers,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
•Apshinte — Tlie  Cordial  Panna  Co.,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Arbaugh's  Newport  Bitters — Daniel  Stewart 

Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Aroma  Bitters — V.   Gautier,   287   Hudson  St., 

New   York. 
Aromatic    Bitters — Hanigan     Bros.,    Denver, 

Colo. 
Aroma  Stomach   Bitters — J.   S.   Smith  &  Co., 

Burlington,   Iowa. 
•Aromatic    Bitters— C.    N.    Prior,    Middletown, 

N.  Y. 
•Aromatic  Stomach  Bitters — The  S.  lloltzman 

Co.,  Johnstown,   Pa. 
Atwood's  La  Grippe  Specific — Excelsior  Med- 
icine Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Angauer   i^itters — Angauer  Bitters   Co.,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Angauer  Kidney-Aid — Do. 
Augustiner    Health    and    Stomach    Bitters — 

A.   M.   August,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Beef,   Wine   and    Iron — Waudby,    Son   &   Co., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
♦Beef,    Iron    and    Wine — Crown    Supply    Cc, 

Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
•Beef,     Iron     and     Wine — The    Jarmuth    Co., 

Providence,  R.  I. 
•Beef,   Iron   and   Wine — Lion   Drug  Co.,   Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 
•Beef,    Iron     and    Wine — Owl    Drug    Co.,    San 

P'rancisco,   Cal. 
•Ben    Hur    Kidney    and    Liver    Bitters — Fred 

Reynolds,   Detroit,   Mich. 
Berg's  Hawkeye  Bitters — Berg  Medicine  Co., 

Des  Moine.s,  Iowa. 
Belvedere  Stomach  Bitters — Loewy  Drug  Co., 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Bismark   Laxative   Bitters — C.   Lange  &  Co., 

Chicago,  III. 
Bismarck's  Royal  Nerve  Tonic — R.  A.  Smith 

&  Co.,  Pana,  111. 
•Bitter  Wine — Struzynski  Bros.,  Chicago,   111. 
•Bitter  Wine — Aug.  W.  Burggraf,  Johnstown, 

Pa. 
Bitters — The  Atlantic  Vineyard  &  Wine  Co., 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Blackberry — Karles   Medicine  Co.,   Aberdeen, 

S.    Dak. 
Blackberry    Cordial — International      Extract 

Co.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Blackberry    Cordial— Irondequoit    Wine    Co., 

Rochester,    N.    Y. 
Blackberry    Cordial   —   Strother    Drug    Co., 

Lynchburg,   Va. 
Blackberry     and     Ginger    Cordial — Standard 

Chemical   Co.,   Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Black   Tonic — Albert   Niggemann,    St.   Louis. 

Mo. 
Bonekamp  Stomach  Bitters — Geo.  J.  Flxmer, 

Springfield,   111. 
Bonekamp   Bitters — J.   b.   Smith  &  Co.,   Bur- 
lington, Wis. 
Botanic    Bitters — F.    E.   Mayhew  &  Co.,   San 

Francisco,   Cal. 
Bradenberger's  Colocynthis    —    Standard 

Chemical  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Brod's    Celery     Pepsin     Bitters — John     Brod 

Chemical    Co.,    Chicago,    111. 
Brown's  Utryme  Tonic — A.  E.  &  E.  V.  Brown 

Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Brown's     Aromatic    Cordial     Bitters — Charles 

Leich  &  Co.,  sole  agents,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Brown's  Vin  Nerva  Tonic — Brown  Chemical 

Co.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 
Buckeye  Bitters — George  Albert,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Carpathian    Bitters — L.    J.    Sulak    Land    Co., 

We.st,   Tex. 
Celery    Bitters     and     Angostura — Frank     J. 
Maus,    Kalamazoo,    Mich. 
•Celery   Extract — The  P.  S.  Abbey  Co.,  Kala- 
mazoo,  Mich. 
Clarke's  Rock  Candv  Cordial— Colburn,  Birks 
&  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 
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Clayton  &  Russell's  Stomach  Bitters — 
Adams  &  Co.,   New  York  City. 

Clifford's  Cherry  Cure — Standard  Chemical 
Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Clifford's   Peruvian   Elixir— Do. 

Cinchona  Bitters — Morris  &  Dickson  Co., 
Shreveport,    La. 

Crescent  Star  Jamaica  Ginger — Gulf  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Coca     Wine — American     Drug     Store,      1115 
Canal  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
•Cocktail   Bitters — Milburn  &  Co.,   Baltimore, 
Md. 

Columbo  Elixir — Columbo  Elixir  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 

Columbo   Peptic   Bitters — L.   E.    Jung  &  Co., 
New    Orleans,    La. 
♦Columbo   Tonic   Bitters — Her  &  Co.,   Omaha, 
Nebr. 

Cooper's  Nerve  Tonic — Muller  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Colasaya — Zwart's  Pharmacy  Co.,   St.   Louis, 
Mo. 
♦Cordial  Panna — The  Cordial  Panna  Co.,  Cleve- 
land,   Ohio. 

Crescent    Tonic    Bitter.s — Parker    Blake    Co., 
New   Orleans,    La. 
♦Cross  Bitter  Wine — Eugene  Parisek  Co.,  Chi- 
cago,  111. 
♦Damana    Gentian    Bitters — Milburn    &    Co., 
Baltimore,    Md. 

Dandelion  Bitters — Beggs  Manufacturing 
Co.,   Chicago,    111. 

Dandy  Bracer- — Dandy  Bracer  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia,   Pa. 

De  Witt's  Stomach  Bitters — E.  C.  De  Witt  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
♦Didier's    Bitters — J.    A.    Didier,    Binghamton, 
N.   Y. 

Dr.  Brown's  Blackberry  Cordial— Texas  Drug 
Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Dr.  Brown's  Tonic  Bitters — Brown  Chemical 
Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Bouvier's  Buchu  Gin — Dr.  Bouvier's 
Specialty  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.   Bergelt's   Magen    Bitters — Imported. 

Dr.  Fowler's  Meat  and  Malt — Meat  &  Malt 
Co.,    Louisville,    Ky. 

Dr.  Gray's  Tonic  Bitters — Central  Botanical 
Co.,   Cherry  Creek,  N.   Y. 

Dr.  Hortenbach  Stomach  Bitters — Dr.  Hor- 
tenbach,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dr.  Hopkins  Union  Stomach  Bitters — F.  S. 
Amidon,    Hartford,    Conn. 

Dr.  Hoffman's  Golden  Bitters — F.  Trandt,  St. 
Louis,   Mo. 

Dr.  Rattinger's  Bitters— Rattinger's  Medical 
Co.,  Sappington,  Mo. 

Dr.  Sterki's  Ohio  Bitters— Dr.  V.  Sterki  & 
Co.,   New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Sherman's  Peruvian  Tonic  and  System- 
atizer — Des  Moines  Pharmacal  Co.,  Des 
Moines,    Iowa. 

Dr.  Worme's  Gesundheit  Bitters — J.  D. 
Heimsoth,  Chicago,  111. 

Dozier's  Apple  Bitters — Bitter  Apple  Bitters 
Co.,  Hattiesburg,   Miss. 
♦Drake's    Plantation    Bitters — P.    H.    Drake   & 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dubonnet  Wine — Imported. 

Dubonnet — Do. 

Ducro's  Alimentary  Elixir — Do. 

Duffy's  Malt  Whiskey — Duffy  Malt  Whiskey 
Co.,   Rochester,  N.   Y. 

Elixir  of  Bitter  Wine — Pleasant  Tonic  Bitters 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Elixir  of  Bitter  Wine — V.  Bokr,  Chicago,  111. 

Elixir  Calisaya — Reid,  Yeomans  &  Cubit, 
New  York  City. 

Elixir  Calisaya  Bark — Upjohn  Co.,  New 
York,   N.   Y. 

Eucalyptus  Cordial — Zwartz  Pharmacy  Co., 
St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Eureka  Stomach  Bitters — Iowa  Drug  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

E.  Z.  Laxative  Bitters — Carmeliter  Bitters 
Co.,  New  York,   N.  Y. 

Famous      Wiener      Bitters — Foxman      Bros., 
Rock  Island,  111. 
♦Faxon's    Beef,    Iron    and   Wine — Faxon,   Wil- 
liams &  Faxon,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fernet-Carlisi  Fernet  Bitters — C.  Carlisi  Co., 
New   York   City. 


♦Ferro-China    Bascal — Basilea     &     Calandra, 

Sew   York   City. 
Ferro-China   Berna — W.   P.   Bernagozzi,   New 

York  City. 
Ferro-China    Bissleri    (Felice    Bissleri) — Im- 
ported. 
♦Ferro-China-Blotto— Vittorio       Blotto,       New 

York  City. 
Ferro-China   Carlisi   Tonic   Bitters — C.   Carllsl 

Co.,    New    York    City. 
Ferro-China-Citro    Bitters — G.    Citro    &    Co., 

Hoboken,    N.    J. 
♦Ferro-China-Columbia — Columbia     Distilling 

Co.,   Albany.   N.   Y. 
Ferro-China     di     Carlo — Lange    Bros.,    New 

York  City. 
♦Ferro-China   Frantantuono — Jos.    Frantantu- 

ono.    Providence,    R.    I. 
Ferro-China  Ideal — Marrone  &  Lofar,  Utica, 

N.  Y. 
Ferro-China-Salus  —  Italo-American  Liquor 

Mfg.   Co.,  New  York  City. 
♦Ferro-China  Tito  Manlio— Gennaro  T.  Manlio, 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Ferro-China-Trionfo — Basilea     &     Calandra, 

New   York  City. 
Ferro-China  Universale — Imported. 
♦Ferro-China   Vitanova — Stelnhardt     Bros.     & 

Co.,   New  York  City. 
Ferro  Quina  Bitters — D.  P.  Rossi,  San  Fran- 

♦Finaflav'ora^The   P.    S.    Abbey   Co.,   Kalama- 
zoo,  Mich. 

Fine  Old  Bitter  Wine — Struzynski  Bros.,  Chi- 
cago,   111. 

F.  Miller  &  Co.'s  Stomach  Bitters. 

Folger's    Aromatic    Bitters — M.   D.   Folger  & 
Sons,    Grand    Rapids,    Mich. 
♦Fort    Henry    Ginger    Compound — Reed,    Robb 
&  Breiding,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Gastropohan — Edward    Rimsa,    Chicago,    111. 

Gentian     Bitters — Evans     Smith     Drug    Co., 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Genuine      Bohemian      Malted      Bitter     Wine 
Tonic — Edward  Rimsa,  Chicago,  111. 

Germania  Herb,   Root,   and  Fruit  Tonic  Bit- 
ters— Dr.  F.  G.  Nordman,  Chicago,  111. 

German      Stomach      Bitters — Geo.      Kuevers, 
Granite  City,   111. 
♦German     Stomach      Bitters — Wm.   W.   Torge, 
Waukesha,  W^is. 

Ginger    Tonic — Loewy    Drug    Co.,    Baltimore, 
Md. 

Ginseng  Cordial — American  Ginseng  Medical 
Co.,   Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

Glycerine   Tonic    (Elixir    Pepsin) — W.    P.    Un- 
derbill,  Concord,   N.   H. 
♦Glycerine    Tonic — G.    C.    Kimmerer,    Canajo- 
harie,  N.   Y. 

Graham's    Brand     Orange     Bitters — Charles 
Jacquin,    New   York  City. 

Green's  Chill  Tonic — M.  V.  Green,  Son  &  Co., 
Selma,   N.   C. 

Greiner's     Blackberry    Cordial — Greiner-Kelly 
Drug  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
♦Gross   Bros.    Blood   and   Liver  Tonic — Gross 
Bros.,   111. 

Harrison's  Quinine  Tonic — I.  X.  L.  Chemical 
Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Health  Bitters— H.  Bitzegelo,  Chicago,  111. 
♦Health    Bitters — Jos.    G.    Sporrer  &   Co.,    To- 
ledo,  Ohio. 

Herb  Bitters — Otto  F.  Lentz,  Petersburg,  111. 

Herbs  Bitters — Herb  Medicine  Co.,   Reading, 
Pa. 

Herbton— Hooper  Medical  Co.,  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

Heublein's  Calisava  Bitters— -O.  F.  Heubllen 
&  Bro.,  New  York  City. 

Hop    Bitters — Hop   Bitters   Mfg.    Co.,    Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 
♦Horke    Vino    Bitter     Wine — Michael     Bosak, 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Indian    Stomach    Bitters — Dr.    D.    Winegard- 
ner,  Hanna,  Okla. 

I.   X.    L.    Bitters— I.   X.   L.   Chemical  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Jack     Pot     Laxative     Bitter      Tonic — J.     B. 
Scheue  Co.,   Chicago,  111. 
♦Jack's   Indian   Tonic — W.   L.   B.   Jack,   Ports- 
mouth,  Ohio. 

Jaffe's  Intrinsic  Tonic — Jaffe  Wine  Co.,  Sac- 
ramento,   Cal. 
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Jerome's  Dandelion  Stomach  Bitters — Jerome 

Chemical  Co.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 
Johnston's  Cherry  Elixir — Parker  Blake  Co., 

New    Orleans,    La. 
Jones    Stomach    Bitters — Natchez    Drug-   Co., 
Natchez,    Miss. 

June-Kola — Beggs  Mfg.   Co.,   Chicago,   111. 

Juniper    Kidney    Cure — Juniper    Kidney    Cure 
Co.,  P^ort  Smith,  Ark. 

Karle's  German  Stomach  Bitiers— Karle  Ger- 
man Bitters  Co.,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Karl.sbader  Stomach  Bitters — Jos.  Landshut, 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Katarno — Katarno  Co.,  New  York  City. 

K.  K.  K. — Mori-i.s  &  Dickson  Co.,  Shreveport, 
La. 

Koehler's  Stomach    Bitters — Koehler  Bitters 
Co.,  New   York  City. 

Kahn's      Iron      and      Malt      Whiskey — Kahn 
Brother.s,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

•Kennedy's    East    India    Bitters — Her    &    Co., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
•Kidniwell — Brown    Drug   Co.,    Sioux    Falls,    S. 
Dak. 

Ko-Ca-Ama — The  Wm.   Brooks   Medicine  Co., 
Russellville,   Ark. 

Kola    and    Celery    Bitters — Milburn    &    Co., 
Baltimore,   Md. 

Kola    Wine — Reid,    Yeonians    &    Cubit,    New 
York  City. 

Kreuzberger's    Stomach    Bitters — B.    Kreuz- 
berger,   Logansport,   Ind. 

Krummel's    Bonekamp     Maag    Bitters — Hry. 
Krummel,   New  York  City. 

Kudros — A.    M.    Hellmann    &    Co.,    St.    Louis, 
Mo. 

Laxa      Bark      Tonic — Natchez      DruT      Co., 
Natchez,  Miss. 

Lee's      Celebrated      Stomach      Bitters — Lee's 
Anti-Trust   Medicine   Co.,    Joplin,    Mo. 
♦Lekko    Stomach      Bitters — Struzynski    Bros., 
Chicago,  111. 

Lemon  Ginger — Ballard  Snow  Liniment  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Liverine— T.  S.  Mitchell  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lutz  Stomach  Bitters — Chas.  M.  Lutz,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 
♦Lyons   Stomach   Bitters — Lyons   Bitters   Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Magador  Bitters — E.  J.   Rose  &  Co.,   Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Magen  Bitters — A.  J.  TN^aberksy,  Chicago,  III. 
*Magen  Bitters — Mrs.  Ingeborg  Rosmer,  Mil- 
waukee,   Wis. 

Mark's  Famous  Stomach  Bitters — R.   Marks, 
Milwaukee,    Wis. 

McCorrison's   Compound   of   Golden   Seal — O. 
S.   McCorrison,   Union,   Me. 

Meta  Multa — Bernheim  Distilling  Co.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
•Mexican      Stomach      Bitters — Her      &      Co., 
Omaha,   Nebr. 

Mikado    Wine    Tonic — Mikado    Medicine    Co., 
West   Manchester,   N.   H. 

Milburn's  Kola  &  Celery  Bitters— Milburn  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miller  Brand  Bitters — Pure  Food  Cordial  Co., 
New   York   City. 

Miod    Honey    Wine — Struzynski    Bros.,    Chi- 
cago, 111. 
•Nature's    Remedy   for  Kidney   Troubles   and 
Blood     Poisoning — Dr.     J.     T.     Sumpter, 
Bowling  Green,    Ky. 

Neuropin — J.   B.   Scheuer  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Newton's       Nutritive       Elixir — Parker-Blake 
Co.,  New  Orleans. 

Novak's   Stomach   Elixir — John  Novak,   Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Obermuller's    Bitters — Jos.    Bollenbeck,    Madi- 
son,  Wis. 

O'Hare's   Bitters — O'Hare  Bitters   Co.,   Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Old    Dr.    Scroggin's     Bitters — A.     J.      Adye, 
Adyeville,  Ind. 

Old    Dr.    Jacques     Stomach     Bitters — D.    F. 
Giles  &  Co.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Orange  Bitters — A.  L.   Joyce,  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 

Our    Ginger    Brandy — Rex   Bitters    Co.,    Chi- 
cago,  111. 

Ozark      Stomach     Bitters — Lee's    Anti-Trust 
Medicine   Co.,   Joplin,   Mo. 


Pale  Orange  Bitters — Field,  Son  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don,  England. 

Panama      Bitters — Richardson       Drug      Co., 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
♦Panama    Hitlers — W.    R.    Reeve,    DorcheBter, 

Mass. 
♦Parker's     Beef,     Wine,     and     Iron — Parker- 
Brown   Co..   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Pepsin    Stomach    Bitters — (E.    L.    Arp)    Im- 
ported. 

Peptonic  Stomach   Bitters — Ross,  Flowers  & 
Co.,  Chicago  and  New  York. 
♦Peruvian     Bitters — Reed,    Robb    &    Breidlng, 

Wheeling,   W.   Va. 
♦Peter    Paul    Stomach    Bitters — Paul    P.    Fas- 
bender,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Peychaud's  Bitter  Wine  Cordial — L.  E.  Jung 
&  Co.,  New  (Orleans. 

Pilsener   Bitter   Wine — Prenstat   Bitters   Co., 
West,  Tex. 

Pioneer    Ginger    Bitters — Dr.    Koehler    Medi- 
cine Co.,  Appleton,  Wi.s. 

Pond's    Ginger    Brandy — Pond's    Bitters    Co., 
Chicago,  111. 

Pond's  Rock  and  Rye — Do. 

Quinnuina  Dobonnet — Imported. 
♦Rex  Ginger  and  Brandy  Tonic — Rex  Bitters 

Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
♦Rex  Ginger — Do. 

Rheinstrom's    Stomach    Bitters — Rheinstrom 
Bros.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Riley's   Kidney   Cure — Jas.   S.    Riley,   Hayne, 
N.   C. 

Rimsovo  Malto-Sove  Vino  Chino — Ed.  Rimsa, 
Chicago,  111. 

Rockandy  Cough  Cure. 
♦Rosolio — The   Cordial   Panna   Co.,   Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Royal    Pepsin     Tonic — L.    &    A.    Scharff,    St. 
Louis,    Mo. 
♦Royal   Pepsin   Stomach   Bitters — Do. 
♦Sarasina  Stomach  Bitters — Wm.  Blech,  New 
York   City. 

St.  Rafael  Quinquina — Imported  Scheetz. 

Scheetz     Bitter     Cordial — Percy     R.     Hentz, 
Pittsburgli,  Pa. 
♦Schier's    Famous    Bitters — Wendelln    Schler, 

Alexandria,   Ind. 
♦Schmit's  Celebrated  Strengthening  Bitters — 

Geo.  W.  Tepe,  Evansville,  Ind. 
♦Schroeder's  German  Bitters — Milburn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,   Md. 

Simon's  Aromatic   Stomach   Bitters — Samuel 
B.   Schein,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Sirena     Tonic — Sirena     Manufacturing    Co., 
New  York  City. 

Smart  Weed — Francis  Cropper  Co.,  Chicago, 
III. 

Smith's    Bitters — Van    Natta    Drug    Co.,    St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Smith's       Vitalizing      Bitters — Ben       Smith, 
Scranton,    Pa. 

Steinkonig's   Stomach    Bitters — Adam    Steln- 
konig,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Stomach    Bitters — Imported    by    J.    G.    &    J. 
Boker,   New   York  City. 

Stoughton    Bitters — A.    L.    Joyce,    Traverse 
City,  Mich. 

Strauss  Exhilarator — Wm.  H.  Strauss,  Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Sure   Thing  Tonic — Furst  Bros.,   Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
♦Tamerina— Ellis-Lillybeck    Drug    Co.,    Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Tatra — B.  Zeman,  Chicago,  111. 
♦Tokay  Quinine  Iron  Wine — Burger  &  Erdeky, 
Chicago,   111. 

Tolu   Rock  and   Rye. 

Trues  Magnetic  Cordial — Standard  Chemical 
Co.,   Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

U-Go — Fritz  T.  Schmidt  &  Sons,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Uncle    Josh's    Dyspepsia    Cure — Dr.    Worth- 
ington's  Drug  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Underberg's    Bonekamp    Maag    Bitters — Im- 
ported by  Luyties  Bros.,  New  York  City. 
♦Vigo  Bitters — F.  C.  Altmeier  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Vin  de  Michael — Imported. 

Vin  Mariani — Marianl  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Vino-Kolafra — Mead,   Johnson  &  Co.,  Jersey 
Citv,   N.   J. 
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Walker's  Tonic — Dreyfuss,  Weil  &  Co.,   Pa- 

ducah,  Ky. 
Warner's   Stomach   Bitters — Warner,   Friday 

&  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
Webb's  A  No.  1  Tonic — Webb's  Co-Operatlve 

Co.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Westphalia  Stomach  Bitters — E.  R.  Behlers, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
White  Cross  Bitters — ^V.  Gautier,  New  York 

City. 
White's  Dyspepsia  Remedy — W.  L.  White  & 

Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
♦Will  Do — The  Will  Do  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Williams's   Kidney   Relief — Parker,   Blake   & 

Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
•Wine    of     Chenstohow — Skarzynski     &      Co., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
•Wine  of  Pomelo,  with  Beef  and  Iron — Iron- 

dequoit  Wine  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Woodbury  Brand  Bitters — Steinhart  Bros.  & 

Co.,  New  York  City. 
Zeman's    Medicinal    Bitter   Wine — B.    Zeman, 

Chicago,  111. 
Zien   Stomach   Bitters — Zien   Bros.,   Milwau- 

ItGG    Wis 
Zig-Zak — Walker's   Tonic  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky, 

Royal  E.  Cabell,  Commissioner. 
<> 

LEGISLATIVE    BODIES    WHICH 

WILL     HOLD     SESSIONS     IN 

1913. 

Sixty-second  United  States  Congress,  Dec. 
2,  1912,  to  March  4,  1913. 

Sixty-third  United  States  Congress,  March 
4,  1913. 

Arkansas,  Jan.  13   1913;   60  days  session. 

California,  Jan.  1,  1913;  no  limit. 

Colorado,  Jan.   1,  1913;  no  limit. 

Connecticut,  Jan.  8,  1913;  no  limit. 

Delaware,  Jan.  7,  1913  ;  60  days  session. 

Florida,    April    2,    1913;    60    days    session. 

Georgia,  June  25,  1913;  50  days  session. 

Hawaii,  Feb.  13,  1913;  90  days  session. 

Idaho,  Jan.  6,  1913;  60  days  session. 

Illinois,  Jan.  4,  1913;  no  limit. 

Indiana,  Jan.  5,  1913;  60  days  session. 

Iowa,  Jan.  13,  1913 ;   no  limit. 

Kansas,  Jan.  14,  1913;  50  days  session. 

Maine,  Jan.  1,   1913 ;   no  limit. 

Massachusetts,  Jan.  3,   1913 ;  no  limit. 

Michigan,  Jan.  2,  1913 ;  no  limit. 

Minnesota,  Jan.  3,  1913 ;  90  days  session. 

Missouri,  Jan.  8,  1913;  70  days  session. 

Montana,  Jan.  6,  1913 ;  60  days  session. 

Nebraska,  Jan.  7,  1913 ;  60  days  session. 

Nevada,  Jan.  20,  1913 ;  60  days  session. 

New  Hampshire,  Jan.  1,  1913 ;  no  limit. 

New  Jersey,  Jan.  7,  1913;  no  limit. 

New  York,  Jan.  1,  1913 ;  no  limit. 

North  Carolina,  Jan.  9,  1913 ;  60  days  ses- 
sion. 

North  Dakota,  Jan.  7,  1913;  60  days  ses- 
sion. 

Ohio.  Jan.  6,   1913;  no  limit. 

Oklahoma,  Jan.  3,  1913 ;  60  days  session. 


Oregon,  Jan.  8,  1913;  40  days  session. 

Pennsylvania,  Jan.  17,  1913 ;  no  limit. 

Porto  Rico,  Jan.  6,  1913  ;  60  days  session. 

Rhode  Island,  Jan.  7,  1913 ;  60  days  session. 

South  Carolina,  Jan.  14,  1913 ;  40  days  ses- 
sion. 

South  Dakota,  Jan.  3,  1913;  60  days  ses- 
sion. 

Tennessee,  Jan.   2,   1913 ;   75   days   session. 

Texas,  Jan.  14,  1913 ;  60  days  session. 

Utah,  Jan.  13,  1913;  60  days  session. 

Washington,  Jan.  8,  1913 ;  60  days  session. 

West  Virginia,  Jan.  8,  1913 ;  45  days  ses- 
sion. 

Wisconsin,  Jan.  11,  1913;  no  limit. 

Wyoming,  Jan.  10,  1913 ;  40  days  session. 


A    LETTER    FROM    DR.    SCHEL- 
ENZ. 

Cassel,  Germany,  Oct.  4,  1912. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Beal,  General  Sec'y  A.  Ph.  A. 

Dear  Sir :  The  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  has  shown  me  great  honor  in  my 
election  to  honorary  membership.  I  enjoy 
the  distinction  heartily  and  exttnd  iny  sin- 
cere thanks  for  this  great  honor.  It  is  quite 
a  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  me  that  at  that 
distance  my  work  in  pharmacy,  of  which  pro- 
fession I  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  has 
found  such  honorable  recognition.  The  As- 
sociation may  rest  assured  that  this  will  en- 
courage me  for  the  rest  of  my  life  to  exert 
myself  in  like  manner. 

I  beg  you  to  extend  my  heartiest  regards 
to  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
the  true  representative  of  American  Phar- 
macy. Yours  sincerely, 

Hermann  Schelenz. 

<> 

CRITICIZES  DR.  FANTUS'  VIEWS 

Cleveland,   O.,   Nov.  13,   1912. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

Dr.  Bernard  Fantus  in  the  November  issue 
of  The  Journal,  under  the  heading  of 
"How  Some  Doctors  View  the  U.  S.  P.  and 
N.  F.  Propaganda,"  raises  some  interesting 
questions. 

He  at  least  gives  one  the  impression  that 
a  little  commercialism  as  well  as  altruism  is 
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prevalent  among  our  brothers  of  the  medical 
profession.  I  know  it  is  not  the  desire  of 
the  pharmacist  who  carries  on  propaganda 
work  to  impose  any  therapeutic  ideas  upon 
the  physician,  his  intention  being  to  give  the 
therapeutic  properties  of  the  preparation  and 
no  more,  for  even  with  our  advancement  in 
medical  education,  we  find  many  physicians 
woefully  ignorant  of  chemistry  and  phar- 
mac3^  Consequently,  many  of  them  may  not 
appreciate  that  when  certain  substances  are 
combined,  an  entirely  different  chemical  com- 
pound results,  having  distinct  therapeutic 
action. 

Regarding  pleasant  administration,  would 
it  be  possible  to  speak  of  this  without  refer- 
ence to  therapeutics?  I  wonder  if  physicians 
take  such  serious  exception  to  the  host  of 
therapeutic  information  heaped  upon  them 
by  the  manufacturers  of  proprietary  prepara- 
tions. I  feel  that  they  do  not,  since  the  phy- 
sician has  no  other  means  of  knowing  the 
therapeutic  action  of  many  preparations,  and 
as  they  are  constantly  being  prescribed  by 
many  of  our  most  ethical  physicians,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  detail  man  or  the 
literature  has  made  an  impression. 

Regarding  counter-prescribing  and  code  of 
ethics,  this  bug-bear  can  be  laid  with  a  single 
blow.  In  fourteen  years'  active  practice  in 
the  retail  drug  business,  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  practice,  neither  have  I  known 
a  pharmacist  who  indulged  in  the  practice  of 
counter-prescribing. 

There  is  in  every  city  or  town,  one  phar- 
macist, at  least,  who  will  not  counter-pre- 
scribe. I  think  that  the  physicians  might  add 
to  their  code  of  ethics,  that  this  man  be  given 
their  patronage  and  also  that  they  will  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  prescribing  of  pro- 
prietary preparations,  stocking  the  pharma- 
cists' shelves  with  row  after  row  of  bottles 
from  which  two  to  four  ounces  of  prepara- 
tion  has   been    used. 

It  is  also  annoying  to  have  to  send  a  pa- 
tient suffering  from  a  progressive  disease  to 
the  physician  each  time  they  call  to  have  a 
prescription  refilled,  only  to  receive  an  order 
from  the  physician  to  refill  original,  and  then 
have  the  patient  take  his  patronage  to  a  less 
ethical  man. 

Herein  I  feel  the  physician  shows  his  com- 
mercial instinct. 

The  heads  of  every  house  manufacturing 
remedies  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  are 
made  up  of  pharmacists  and  it  is  ever  the 
effort    of    the    practical    pharmacist    to    keep 


such  goods  in  good  condition  and  to  bring 
the  price  within  the  range  of  the  persons 
who  need  them  most. 

While  conditions  are  far  from  perfect, 
still  I  feel  that  we  are  making  earnest  efforts 
and  great  strides  to  bring  about  ideal  condi- 
tions. And,  reviewing  the  propaganda  work 
as  a  whole,  know  that  it  also  presents  an 
altruistic  side.  t.  Bernard  tanner. 

<> 
THE  A.  PH.  A.  HOME  IDEA  FA- 
VORABLY RECEIVED. 

Boonville,  Mo.,  Nov.  11,   1912. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Beal, 

Scio,  Ohio. 
Dear  Doctor : 

Your  editorial  in  the  last  Journal  is  timely 
and  was  a  splendid  one.  A  home  for  the 
A.  Ph.  A.  proceedings  and  other  matter 
should  be  established.  Already  too  much 
valuable  material  has  been  lost  for  the  lack 
of  such  a.  repository.  Such  a  project  pro- 
vides a  splendid  object  toward  which  our 
surplus  energies  can  be  directed,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  which  will  be  appreciated 
by  future  generations  of  pharmacists.  Set 
the  ball  rolling.  Doctor! 

Frat.  yours, 

Wm.   Mittelbach. 

Waynesburg,   Pa.,   Nov.   8,   1912. 
Dr.  James  H.  Beal, 

Scio,  Ohio. 
Dear  Doctor  Beal : 

I  just  received  the  Journal,  and  your 
article,  "The  Need  of  an  Association  Home," 
expresses  my  sentiments  to  the  letter.  The 
A.  Ph.  A.  should  have  a  home  by  all  means, 
in  fact,  should  have  had  one  long  ago.  I 
would  suggest  that  each  member  give  as 
much  as  he  possibly  can  toward  a  fund  for 
that  purpose.  I  am  willing  to  give  a  ten- 
spot  toward  such  a  fund  as  a  starter.  Put 
the  thing  through — I  feci  with  you  at  the 
wheel  it  can  be  accomplished.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  certainly  deserving  of  every  loyal 
member's  support.  With  kindest  regards,  I 
am,  Yours  sincerely, 

James  S.  Gleghorn. 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,   Nov.    15,    1912. 
Professor  James  H.   Beal, 
Editor  Journal  oi  .American   Pharmaceuti- 
cal .Association. 
Dear  Professor  Beal : 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  your  ad- 
mirable editorial  upon  "The  Need  of  an  As- 
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sociation  Home"  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Journal.  It  expressed  thoughts  I  have  long 
had  in  mind. 

In  my  judgment,  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  will  never  have  that 
growth  and  development  it  can  and  should 
have  until  it  has  a  permanent  and  properly 
equipped  home. 

A  home  would  give  the  Association  greater 
stability  and  open  the  door  to  larger  possi- 
bilities. It  would  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Association,  not  intermittently,  as  at  present, 
but  continuousl)',  especially  along  the  lines  of 
oiiginal  scientific  research. 

Before  any  movement  to  establish  such  a 
home  is  started,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  might  be  well  to  decide,  tentatively  at  least, 
upon  the  location  of  the  proposed  home,  and 
take  an  account  of  our  resources  and  lia- 
bilities. 

This  is  a  big  country,  and  the  home  should 
be  located  in  some  city  reasonably  close  to 
the  center  of  population,  preferably  at  one 
of  the  great  railroad  centers  of  the  country, 
one  that  can  be  readily  reached  by  rail  from 
all  sections  of  the  country.  The  plant  would 
need  not  to  be  in  the  costly  business  part 
of  the  city,  but  in  the  less  expensive  resi- 
dential section. 

Your  estimate  of  $50,000  as  the  probable 
cost  of  the  completed  structure  is  reasonable, 
but  if  we  have  to  depend  simply  upon  the 
interest  of  our  permanent  funds  (which 
funds  amount  to  $30,000)  together  with  such 
appropriations  as  could  be  spared  from  the 
annual  receipts,  for  money  to  do  research 
work,  the  latter  would  be  quite  limited  in 
volume. 

The  best  method,  it  seems  to  me,  would 
be  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  wealthy  phil- 
anthropists of  the  country  who  give  large 
sums  of  money  to  hospitals,  in  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  and  its  scientific 
work,  and  secure,  if  possible,  contributions 
amounting  to  $50,000  or  more,  the  same  to 
be  held  in  trust  by  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  the  interest  to  be  used 
for  the  prosecution  of  pharmaceutical  re- 
search work. 

The  Association  has  $30,000  available 
assets.  It  could  buy  land  and  equip  a  build- 
ing or  buildings  for  this  sum,  subject  to 
mortgage,  and  the  interest  from  the  research 
fund  proposed  ($50,000)  would  yield  suf- 
ficient income  to  pay  the  fixed  charges  on 
the    property    and   prosecute   research    work. 


The  buildings  would  be  an  educational  insti- 
tution, and  the  city  in  which  they  were 
located  would  probably  be  willing  to  make 
them  tax-free. 

The  millionaires  of  this  country  have 
given  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
hospitals.  If  they  could  be  made  to  see  the 
practical  value  of  research  work  in  pharmacy, 
in  perfecting  the  tools  with  which  physicians 
fight  disease,  and  if  they  could  see  that  every 
advance  in  the  science  and  art  of  pharmacy 
made  the  work  of  hospitals  more  effective, 
and  meant  less  pain  and  less  suffering  to 
humanity,  I  am  confident  that  there  would  be 
little  hesitancy  on  their  part  in  promoting 
pharmaceutical  research. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Re- 
search in  New  York  City,  founded  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  has  done  magnificent  work 
for  humanity;  why  not  an  Institute  of  Phar- 
maceutical Research  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association? 
Such  an  institution,  w-ith  its  command  of  the 
services  of  the  leading  pharmaceutical 
workers  of  this  country,  could  perform 
unusual  work,  and  could  cooperate  with  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  of  Medical  Research, 
and  make  the  work  of  the  latter  institution 
practically  effective  (i.  e.  pharmaceutically) 
with  resulting  benefit  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  public. 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
has  under  way  a  movement  to  found  a  Wil- 
liam Procter  Memorial  Fund,  with  which  to 
create  a  memorial  to  William  Procter — "The 
Father  of  American  Pharmacy" — the  man 
who  has  rendered  services  of  incalculable 
value  to  Pharmacy  and  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  about  $5000.  This  is  a  most 
worthy  movement  and  should  be  most 
heartily  supported.  But.  instead  of  building 
a  monument  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as 
has  been  proposed,  why  not  build  with  the 
money  a  wing  of  the  home  suggested,  to  be 
known  as  "the  William  Procter  Memorial 
Library,"  or  use  the  interest  of  the  fund  to 
purchase  books  for  such  a  library,  or  give 
fellowship-grants  for  special  research  work? 
Such  working  applications  of  the  fund  would 
appeal  much  more  to  the  late  William  Proc- 
ter (if  he  could  but  know  it),  with  his 
Quaker  instincts,  than  a  monument,  which 
would  stand  largely  for  the  glorification  of 
himself. 

Procter's  greatest  monument  is  his  monu- 
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mental  work  on  Pharmacy,  and  no  statue 
can  continue  this  work ;  research  work  only 
can  do  so. 

The  means  of  American  pharmacists  are 
limited,  and  they  have  been  given  most 
generously  in  support  of  American  pharmacy. 
Why  not  appeal  to  the  millionaires  of  the 
country  to  encourage  a  work  that  will  be  of 
value  to  the  sick,  the  suffering  and  the  dying, 
as  long  as  time  shall  last? 

I  am,  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  England. 
<> 

A  CORRECTION  NOTED. 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  November  13,  1912. 
Dr.  James  H.  Beal, 

Scio,    Ohio. 
My   Dear    Doctor : 

At  the  Denver  meeting  in  my  address  as 
chairman  of  the  Section  on  Education  and 
Legislation,  I  said,  "Wisconsin  has  a  pure 
drug  law  that  relates  only  to  flavoring 
agents,  and  specifically  sets  forth  a  standard 
for  each  one."  This  is  an  error  and  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  it  by  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy  of  Wisconsin,  and 
upon  further  investigation  I  find  that  Wis- 
consin has  a  pure  drug  law  covering  adulter- 
ation, and  also  permits  only  of  a  single  stan- 
dard. This  law  is  enforced  by  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  this  in  the  Journal 
in  order  that  Wisconsin  may  be  placed  in  a 
proper  light,  and  oblige, 

Yours  truly, 

John  C.  Wallace. 

<> 

THE  PHARMACIST'S  RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR  QUALITY. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  6,   1912. 
Professor  J.   H.   Beal, 

General  Sec'y  A.  Ph.  A.  and  Editor  of 
Journal,  Scio.  Ohio. 
Dear  Professor  Beal : 

Your  valued  favor  of  the  tirst  instant, 
addressed  to  me  as  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Branch  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association,  was  received.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  you  that  it  pharmacy 
ever  comes  into  its  own  it  can  only  be  due 
to  the  development  of  the  features  which 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
especially  represents.     It  is  true  that  the  at- 


tempt to  develop  pharmacy  along  purely  com- 
mercial lines  has  been  tried  for  many  years, 
and  has  been  a  failure. 

The  most  important  asset  possessed  by  the 
pharmacist  is  his  professional  reputation.  It 
distinguishes  him  from  the  petty  shoi)kccpcr 
and  raises  him  to  a  position  of  dignity  in  the 
community. 

The  success  of  the  merchant  is  not  only 
measured  by  the  amount  of  his  business  and 
the  money  he  makes,  but  by  the  character 
of  his  business.  The  success  of  the  profes- 
sional man  is  measured  by  his  knowledge 
and  skill  on  which  largely  depends  his  com- 
mercial success.  The  pharmacist  as  a  petty 
shopkeeper  is  of  all  merchants  the  most  to 
be  pitieel,  because  of  his  long  hours,  great 
responsibility,  and  poor  financial  return.  On 
the  other  hand,  i'  he  obtains  a  reputation  for 
being  an  expert  in  drugs  and  is  known  by 
the  medical  profession  and  the  public  for 
his  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  selection, 
preparation,  preservation  and  dispensing  of 
medicines,  he  ranks  in  the  community  as  a 
mem'ber  of  the  professional  class,  not  as  a 
merchant  or  tradesman. 

The  only  way  for  the  pharmacist  to  obtain 
and  maintain  a  professional  reputation  is  by 
placing  himself  in  a  position  where  he  can 
guarantee  that  the  medicines  he  dispenses  in 
prescriptions  and  over  the  counter  conform 
to  recognized  standards  for  character,  quality 
and  strength.  Owing  to  economic  condi- 
tions, the  pharmacist  cannot  afford  to  do 
his  own  manufacturing,  except  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  standardization  work  necessary 
for  assaying  finished  products  and  testing 
them  physiologically,  requires  special  labora- 
tory facilities  and  time  which  he  cannot 
afford  to  spend,  and  such  work  cannot  be 
conducted  economically  except  on  a  large 
scale.  The  pharmacist  is,  therefore,  forced 
by  conditions  to  purchase  most  of  his  galeni- 
cal and  chemical  preparations  from  large 
manufacturing  houses. 

But  this  does  not  lessen  his  personal  re- 
sponsibility as  a  professional  man.  The 
guarantee  of  the  manufacturer  is  not  suf- 
ficient. The  moment  the  products  of  the 
manufacturer  are  opened  the  manufacturer 
can  no  longer  be  held  responsible,  either 
by  the  pharmacist  or  by  the  public.  The 
pharmacist's  personal  guarantee  is.  therefore, 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
This  guarantee  is  worthless  unless  the  phar- 
macist   takes    the    trouble    to    personally    in- 
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vestigate  the  methods  of  standardization 
adopted  by  the  manufacturing  houses  from 
which  he  purchases  his  supplies.  He  should 
not  take  it  for  granted  that  these  standardi- 
zation methods  are  employed  or  that  proper 
methods  are  used,  but  personally  inspect  the 
laboratories  and  methods  of  these  manu- 
facturing houses  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

When  the  wide  variation  in  the  strength  of 
galenical  preparations  is  considered,  and  it 
is  realized  that  tinctures,  fluidextracts,  ex- 
tracts, and  prescriptions  compounded  from 
them  may  vary  in  strength  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  them  useless,  on  one  hand,  and 
dangerous  to  life  on  the  other,  when  given 
in  doses  prescribed  in  text-books,  the  im- 
portance of  this  question  of  standardization 
looms  up  as  the  most  important  subject  of 
all  that  the  physician  and  pharmacist  has  to 
consider  in  relation  to  the  materia  medica 
supply  business.  Preparations  of  aconite, 
digitalis,  ergot,  and  strophanthus  vary  from 
0  to  443  per  cent.,  and  variations  in  strength 
characterize  the  preparations  of  most  of  our 
important  drugs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  variation  in 
the  stf'tngth  before  standardization  of  some 
U.  S.  P.  drugs  and  their  preparations  as- 
sayed during  the  past  year  in  the  Mulford 
laboratories.  By  standardization,  some  of  the 
preparations  which  showed  great  variation 
were  made  definite  in  strength  and  thereby 
rendered  instruments  of  therapeutic  pre- 
cision, instead  of  being  indefinite  and  un- 
certain, as  they  would  have  been  without 
standardization.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  drug  was  discarded  as  inert. 

No.  of 
Drues  and  Samples       Variation. 

Preparations.  Assayed. 

Aconite  Root  16  8.3  to 

Aconite  Root  F.  E 7  .")2  to 

Belladonna  leaf 33  88  to 

Cannabis  Indica  F.  E...  13  40  to 

Calabar  Bean   ">  61  to 

Coca  leaf  4  142  to 

Colchicum    Corm 9  99  to 

Digitalis  Tinct 51  .30  to 

Ergot   10  57  to 

Ergot  F.  E 17  0  to 

Henbane  leaf '29  70  to 

Gelsemium  Tinct 7  64  to 

Hydrastis' 15       112  to 

Ipecac  17  62  to 

Jalap   13  52  to 

Nux  Vomica 33  74  to 

Stramonium  leaf II  76  to 

Strophanthus   Tinct 12  5.5  to 

Sc|ui!l i:i  71  to 


193% 
266% 
187% 
150% 
143% 
211%o 
151% 
443% 
253% 
310% 
292%o 
156%) 
194% 
150% 
138%> 
131%o 
188% 
277% 
153% 


It  can  be  readily  understood  that  with  such 
a  variation,  the  physician  cannot  depend 
upon  obtaining  a  definite  effect  from  a  given 
dosage  unless  he  prescribes  a  "standardized" 
preparation.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
druggist  who  does  not  dispense  standardized 
preparations,  fills  a  physician's  prescription, 
calling  for  Tr.  Digitalis,  with  a  preparation 
possessing  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  standard 
activity.  The  physician,  failing  to  obtain  the 
desired  effect,  is  required  to  treble  the 
dosage.  In  the  meantime,  the  druggist, 
having  replenished  his  "stock  bottle,"  fills 
the  new  prescription  with  a  preparation  pos- 
sessing 443  per  cent,  of  the  standard  activity. 
As  a  result,  the  patient,  instead  of  receiving 
a  dose  possessing  theroetically  three  times 
the  activity,  receives  one  possessing  fifteen 
(14.7)  times  the  activity  of  the  dose  first 
prescribed. 

Variability  in  the  strength  of  crude  drugs 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
and  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  standard- 
ize them  by  chemical  and  physiological 
methods.  But  the  enormous  variability  in 
the  pharmacodynamic  power  and  therapeutic 
usefulness  of  finished  preparations,  even 
though  made  from  assayed  and  physiologi- 
cally tested  drugs,  is  a  surprising  discovery. 
It  was  supposed  that  preparations  made  from 
assayed  drugs  was  all  that  was  necessary, 
but  it  is  now  known  that  the  methods  of 
preparation  must  be  taken  into  account  to 
secure  uniformity,  and  finished  products 
must  be  standardized  to  insure  their  effec- 
tiveness as  therapeutic  agents. 

It  is  advocated  by  some  that  galenical 
preparations  shall  be  substituted  by  alka- 
loids and  other  active  principles.  While 
principles  are  all  right  in  their  way,  yet  they 
cannot  take  the  place  of  preparations  of  the 
entire  drug,  as  they  do  not  possess  the 
same  physiological  and  therapeutic  effects. 
Morphine  cannot  take  the  place  of  opium, 
atropine  of  belladonna,  or  aconitine  of  aco- 
nite, and  the  same  applies  to  the  preparation 
of  all  medicinal  plant  drugs.  Therefore,  the 
only  true  solution  to  medicinal  plant  therapy 
must  be  found  in  the  proper  selection,  preser- 
vation and  preparation  of  the  medicinal 
plants  themselves,  and  the  proper  standard- 
ization of  the  finished  products. 

I  am  presenting  your  letter  and  my  reply 
to  the  Philadelphia  Branch  that  the  same 
may  appear  in  the  proceedings.  This  will 
give  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  entire  sub- 
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ject  before  the  Association  for  discussion 
in  the  pages  of  the  Journal,  and  I  hope  that 
the  question  of  personal  responsibility  of  the 
pharmacist  as  a  professional  man  in  his  rela- 
tion to  the  community  may  be  seriously  con- 
sidered before  it  is  too  late.  As  you  have 
stated  in  your  letter,  while  the  exercise  of 
sound  commercial  practice  is,  of  course,  in- 
dispensable to  business  success,  commercial- 
ism alone  cannot  save  the  pharmacist  from 
extinction. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  E.  Stewart,  Ph.  G.,  ^I.  D., 
President  Philadelphia  Branch  A.  Ph.  A. 

<> 

ARE  DRUGGISTS  PAYING  AT- 
TENTION TO  DETERIORA- 
TION OF  DIGITALIS  PREPA- 
TIONS? 

Chicago,  October  30,  1912. 
To  the  Editor  : 

I  have  gleaned  here  and  there  a  few 
pointers  on  the  various  preparations  of 
digitalis  and  conclude  that  the  leaves  should 
be  obtained  fresh  every  year  after  the  crop 
has  been  gathered.  The  best,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  put  up  by  an  English  firm,  Staf- 
ford &  Sons,  and  are  physiologically  stand- 
ardized. The  infusion  should  be  made  fresh 
from  day  to  day  and  not  kept  on  hand  even 
though  it  does  contain  10  per  cent  alcohol. 
Our  present  tincture  deteriorates  about  10 
per  cent  per  annum.  If  a  higher  percentage 
of  alcohol  were  used,  say  70  per  cent,  there 
would  be  little  or  no  loss  in  active  principles. 

The  powdered  extract  deteriorates  about  8 
per  cent  per  annum.  This  article  is  one,  I 
think,  apt  to  be  overlooked  and  in  such  cases 
would  no  doubt  be  a  very  great  detriment  to 
the  patients. 

Wm.  Gray. 
<> 

DIASTASE   CLUB   SOUVENIR. 

There  were  distributed  among  those  pres- 
ent at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  a  little  reprint  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Diastase 
Club,  an  organization  made  famous  by  the 
late  Prof.  C.  S.  N.  Hallberg.  The  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  constitute  a  unique  docu- 
ment, drawn  in  Hallberg's  drollest  style, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate 
souv-enir  of  an  organization  that  automatically 


iiiukrwciU   a   radical   change  of   n.iUirr   when 
Mallberg's  spirit  fled. 

These  reprints  were  made  by  Francis  B. 
Hays,  100  W^illiam  street,  New  York,  who 
will  mail  one  free  of  charge,  as  long  as  the 
limited  supply  holds  out,  to  any  druggist 
who  sends  a  request  for  the  same  and  en- 
closes a  stamp.  There  is  no  advertising  of 
any  kind  on  the  pamphlet. 

<> 


THOMAS  F.  MAIN. 

Honorary    President   of  the  A.   Pli.   A. 

Few  men  are  as  widely  known  in  pharma- 
ceutical circles  as  the  subject  of  this  sketch — 
Thomas  Francis  Main — who  was  elected 
honorary  president  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  at  the  recent  meeting  in 
Denver. 

Mr.  Main  is  of  English  birth.  He  came  to 
th.is  country  in  early  youth,  entered  the  drug 
business,  and  matriculated  as  a  student  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy  while 
employed  in  the  retail  department  of  Tarrant 
&  Co.,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1871.  He 
remained  head  of  the  retail  department  of 
Tarrant  &  Co.  for  several  years,  and  organ- 
ized its  pharmaceutical  laboratory.     Later,  he 
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traveled  for  the  concern  for  a  number  of 
years,  covering  territory  in  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut and  Western  Massachusetts.  In  1876, 
he  bought  an  interest  in  a  pharmacy  located 
at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  which  was  conducted 
for  two  years  under  the  firm  name  of  Thomp- 
son &  Main. 

In  1878  he  bought  an  interest  in  Tarrant  & 
Co.,  and  re-entered  its  employ  as  general 
superintendent.  Later,  he  became  its  presi- 
dent, and  on  the  formation  of  The  Tarrant 
Co.,  to  succeed  Tarrant  &  Co.,  he  became  the 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  new  company. 

Mr.  Main  has  been  especially  active  in  the 
wholesale  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
pharmacy.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Druggists'  Association  in 
1883  and  has  had  a  potent  voice  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  activities  ever  since,  serving  on 
numerous  committees  and  as  its  president  in 
1894-95. 

In  his  annual  address  as  president  of  the 
N.  W.  D.  A.,  Mr.  Main  said,  with  reference 
to  the  work  of  the  National  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists' Association:  "Our  National  Whole- 
sale Druggists'  Association  has  been  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  its  members  in  the  cor- 
rection of  trade  abuses,  and  in  the  cultivation 
of  an  era  of  friendly  competition.  Its  achieve- 
ments in  the  past  are  matters  of  record;  its 
future  is  in  your  hands,  and  will  be  whatever 
you  choose  to  make  it.  At  the  beginning  of 
my  term  I  ventured  to  remind  you  that  the 
honor  of  the  Association  was  in  the  keeping 
of  the  individual  members.  If  in  the  future 
the  individual  member  bears  this  in  mind  and 
governs  his  actions  accordingly,  if  the  Asso- 
ciation as  a  whole  fearlessly  grapples  with 
the  problems  of  trade  that  confront  it  from 
time  to  time,  if  freedom  of  discussion  prevails 
and  united  action  follows,  and  if  in  acting  the 
individual  is  willing  to  waive  somewhat  his 
individual  interest  for  the  common  good, 
then  this  Association  may  expect  to  retain 
its  present  proud  position  as  the  leading  trade 
organization  of  America." 

These  were  his  ideals  for  the  National 
Wholesale  Druggists'  Association,  and  he  has 
labored  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  pro- 
mote them.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fire  Insurance  of  the  N.  W.  D.  A., 
in  1903-4  and  1904-5;  his  report  of  the  latter 
year  containing  a  "list  of  hazardous  drugs 
with  suggestions  as  to  handling  and  storage ;" 
"hints  on  how  to  best  handle  a  drug  house  so 
as   to   properly   extinguish   a   fire   if  one   oc- 


curred," and  "how  to  organize  a  fire  brigade 
in  an  individual  warehouse."  In  1906-10  he 
was  chairman  of  the  special  committee  of  this 
organization  on  standards  and  tests  of  the 
U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F. 

Mr.  Main  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  his 
alma  mater,  becoming  a  member  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Pharmacy  in  the  early  '70s, 
and  serving  it  in  the  capacity  of  trustee  or 
other  officer  ever  since.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  this 
college;  has  served  as  its  treasurer  and  presi- 
dent, and  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Association  held  in 
Cleveland  in  1872  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Alumni  Association,  at  which  time  he  became 
a  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

For  the  past  forty  years,  Mr.  Main  has 
been  a  faithful  and  loyal  member  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  and  a 
frequent  attendant  of  its  annual  meetings. 
He  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Association 
stands  for  the  highest  ideals  in  American 
Pharmacy,  and  represents  the  interests,  not 
only  of  retail  druggists,  but  also  of  all  phar- 
maceutical workers,  and  has  striven  in  every 
way  to  advance  the  work  of  the  Association 
into  ever  widening  fields  of  usefulness. 

He  early  recognized  the  mutuality  of  in- 
terests between  the  N.  W.  D.  A.  and  the  A. 
Ph.  A.,  and  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  in  1886,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Wholesale  Druggists' 
Association,  he  said: 

"As  you  are  well  aware,  between  indi- 
vidual members  of  both  Associations,  there 
exist  certain  intimate  relations,  and  there 
seems  to  me  to  be  no  reason  why  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Associations  should 
not  be  very  fraternal  and  close,  inasmuch  as 
I  findwn  the  articles  of  your  Constitution  that 
one  of  your  principal  aims  is  to  regulate  the 
drug  markets,  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
poor  drugs,  and  to  expose  sophistication  and 
adulteration.  On  these  grounds  both  Asso- 
ciations can  join  hands.  I  can  assure  j'ou,  in 
looking  after  and  in  elevating  the  standards 
of  drugs  you  will  be  heartily  supported  by  the 
members  of  our  Association.  I  have  wondered 
whether  the  members  of  this  Association 
realize  how  the  standards  of  quality  in  the 
drug  market  are  regulated  by  your  own  de- 
mands. If  the  members  of  the  pharmaceutical 
profession  demand  high  grades  of  drugs,  the 
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drug  market  will  most  certainly  respond;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  demand  goods  of  low 
quality,  they  will  certainly  get  them ;  but  in 
all  your  efiforts  to  obtain  a  high  grade  of 
goods  and  prevent  adulterations,  you  may  be 
sure  our  Association  will  most  heartily  sup- 
port you  and  act  hand  in  hand  with  you." 

Personally,  Air.  Main  is  a  broad-gauged 
man  of  business  whose  extended  experience 
and  sound  judgment  has  ever  been  at  the 
command  of  his  friends  and  the  organiza- 
tions with  which  he  has  been  connected. 
Genial  and  most  courteous  in  his  relations 
with  his  fellow  nun,  he  has  strong  opinions, 
and  yet  is  most  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of 
others.  He  values  character  above  the  dollar, 
and  the  hundreds  of  friends  of  "Tom  Main," 
as  they  love  to  call  him,  will  wish  him  many, 
many  years  of  unalloyed  happiness  and  suc- 
cess. J.  W.  E. 
<> 


HENRY  W.  MERRITT, 

President    of    the    National    Association    of 
Retail   Druggists. 

Henry  \V.  Alcrritt,  president-elect  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  was 
born  in  1873,  at  Plains,  a  suburb  of  Wilkes- 
Barrf,  Pa.,  where  he  still  makes  his  home  and 
conducts  an  up-to-date  drug  store. 

His  education  was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools    of    Wilkes-Barre,    in   a   commercial 


school,  and  in  a  state  normal  school.  He  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  president  of  the  Luzerne 
County,  Pa.,  Druggists'  Association. 

Like  many  others  who  have  gained  celebrity 
in  pharmacy,  his  introduction  into  the  drug 
business  was  more  or  less  of  an  accident. 
His  father  having  taken  a  drug  store  as  the 
result  of  a  business  deal,  young  Merritt  went 
into  the  store  to  look  after  his  father's  in- 
terests. This  connection  gradually  lengthened 
into  an  apprenticeship,  which  resulted  finally 
in  his  beco.ming  a  registered  pharmacist. 

The  interest  which  he  manifested  in  the 
work  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  resulted  in  his  election  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  that  Association,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  he  did  in  this  capacity 
eventuated  naturally  in  his  election  to  the 
presidency  at  the  Milwaukee  convention. 

The  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow 
citizens  is  illustrated  by  the  following,  which 
is  clipped  from  a  Wilkes-Barre  newspaper: 

"He  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  uplift  of 
humanity  and  his  voice  and  pen  are  ever 
ready  to  take  up  any  crying  need.  His  creed 
is  to  do  something  good  for  somebody  else, 
and  his  philosophy  of  life  incorporates  the 
same  tenets.  An  illustration  of  Mr.  Merritt's 
never  shirking  an  obligation  was  manifested 
in  the  local  courthouse  two  weeks  ago.  He 
was  drawn  on  a  common  pleas  jury.  Several 
business  men  asked  to  be  excused  and  were 
accorded  the  privilege,  but  Mr.  Merritt  did 
not.  With  fourteen  and  sixteen  hours  of 
work  ahead  of  him  each  day,  it  was  a  difiicult 
matter  to  keep  hi?  desk  clear  and  sit  for  two 
weeks  listening  to  monotonous  civil  trials. 

"He  was  found  at  his  desk  by  a  late  traveler 
long  after  midnight,  at  his  private  work,  and 
explained  that  his  days  spent  on  the  jury  were 
retarding  his  pressing  business  needs.  'Why 
don't  you  get  excused  as  some  others?'  His 
reply  was  characteristic.  'Well,  you  see,'  he 
answered,  'serving  on  the  jury  is  a  duty  that 
every  man  owes  once  a  year  if  called  upon 
to  perform ;  and  it  is  only  a  small  effort  in 
comparison  with  the  immeasurable  benefits 
one  derives  from  living  in  this  great  country 
of  ours.  No,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  con- 
scientiously shift  that  work  to  other 
shoulders.' 

"Few  communities  can  boast  of  citizens 
more  worthy  or  more  devoutly  interested  in 
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all  that  makes  for  the  welfare  of  its  people 
than  Henry  W.  Merritt." 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  its  wisdom  in  selecting  as  its  standard- 
bearer  a  man  so  well  calculated  by  his  dis- 
position and  energy  to  lead  that  association 
to  still  greater  achievements. 


"All  papers  presented  to  the  Association 
and  its  branches  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  Association,  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  to  be  published  in  any  other 
publication  than  those  of  the  Association,  ex- 
cept by  consent  of  the  Committee  on  Publi- 
cation."— By-Laws,  Chapter  X,  Art.  III. 

Reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  Local 
Branches  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  on 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  if  possible. 
Minutes  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written, with  wide  spaces  between  the  lines. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  give  proper  names 
correctly,  and  manuscript  should  be  signed  by 
the  reporter. 

<> 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  held  a  very  inter- 
esting session  Friday  evening,  November  8, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  election,  nearly 
two  years  ago,  without  having  President  An- 
drew Campbell,  of  Greensburg,  with  his 
hand  on  the  tiller.  Dr.  Louis  Saalbach, 
first  vice-president,  however,  guided  the  craft 
safely  over  the  shoals  of  parliamentary 
usages  very  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Campbell 
thoughtfully  sent  his  regrets  that  he  could 
not  possibly  arrange  to  be  present. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Blumenschein,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Practice,  called  attention  to 
the  dangers  involved  in  the  handling  of  bot- 
tles and  other  containers  brought  into  the 
pharmacy  for  refilling  from  the  presence  of 
patients  suffering  from  ailments  the  nature 
of  which  are  not  known  to  the  dispenser, 
thereby  subjecting  him  to  the  possibility  of 
being  infected  with  dangerous  disease  germs. 
During  the  discussion  aroused  by  this  state- 
ment Dr.  Emanuel  suggested  that  the  chances 
were  so  remote  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  B.  E.  Pritchard,  how- 
ever, cited  two  instances  of  local  occurrence 
within  the  past  few  years  in  which  death  had 


resulted  from  diseases  that  had  been  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  the  practice.  One  of 
these  being  due  to  smallpox,  the  other  to 
scarlet  fever,  which  served  to  give  the  warn- 
ing-note sounded  by  Dr.  Blumenschein  a 
more  serious  ring.  The  discussion  was  joined 
in  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and  Drs.  Koch  and  Wur- 
dack.  Continuing,  Dr.  Blumenschein  said : 
"Particularly  is  there  necessity  for  caution 
when  immediately  after  the  refilling  of  a 
prescription  for  gonorrhoea  or  syphilis,  an 
eye  lotion  should  follow,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, in  which  event  the  evil  results  go  fur- 
ther than  to  the  dispenser  only."  Recent  un- 
fortunate happenings  have  served  to  call 
marked  attention  to  the  need  for  especial 
care  being  observed  in  the  handling  of  med- 
icines with  closely  synonymous  names.  The 
numerous  creolin  preparations,  too,  were 
given  consideration  in  Dr.  Blumenschein's 
talk  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
freely  dispensed  in  the  drug  store,  and  are 
not  looked  upon  as  being  dangerous  drugs ; 
in  fact  one  of  the  most  widely  exploited 
preparations  of  this  class,  viz  :  Creolin-Pear- 
son,  bears  a  label  conspicuously  displayed 
containing  the  words  "Non-Poisonous."  Mr. 
Young  said  there  are  cases  on  record  of 
deaths  traced  to  the  misuse  of  the  latter 
preparation.  The  outcome  of  this  discussion 
was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  introduced 
by  Dr.  Emanuel  and  supported  by  Dr.  Koch, 
instructing  the  secretary  to  communicate 
with  the  distributors  of  Creolin-Pearson, 
calling  attention  to  the  erroneous  practice  of 
labeling   it    non-poisonous. 

Referring  to  the  query  concerning  the  per- 
manence and  availability  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
Syrup  of  Hypophosphites,  Dr.  Blumenschein 
held  that  the  content  of  water  present  is  too 
great  and  should  be  reduced,  as  that  is  the 
cause  for  its  non-keeping  quality. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Judd  delivered  a  very  instruc- 
tive discourse  upon  the  subject,  "The  Con- 
stituents of  Aspidium  and  Ergot."  Dr.  Judd 
dwelt  largely  upon  the  difficulties  involved 
by  the  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
constituents  of  the  two  drugs,  and  brought 
out  many  instances  tending  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  clearing  of  the  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding the  subject  matter  pertaining  to 
these  remedies  as  found  in  our  literature. 
The  subject  was  discussed  by  Drs.  Emanuel, 
Koch  and  Blumenschein.  The  latter  sug- 
gested that  most  of  the  literature  upon  these 
drugs  was  to  be   found  in  the  writeups  ac- 
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companying  the  products  of  manufacturing 
pharmaceutical  houses  in  the  exploiting  of 
their  own  preparations,  which,  he  said, 
serves  to  lead  up  to  the  importance  of  our 
getting  back  to  Galen  in  our  teachings  and 
leave  the  proprietaries,  which  are  the  chief 
cause  of  the  discordant  conditions  noted,  go 
hang,  which  summing  up  of  the  situation 
was  unanimously  commended. 

The  closing  hour  of  the  evening's  session 
was  given  over  to  the  exploitation  of  "Plants 
Yielding  U.  S.  P.  Drugs  Found  in  Alle- 
glicny  County,"  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Wurdack,  who 
exhibited  more  than  .'orty  varieties,  all  of 
which  were  of  his  own  gathering  during 
numerous  botanizing  excursions  throughout 
the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Wurdack's 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject  was  a  sur- 
prise to  his  audience,  and  his  talk  was  most 
interestingly  instructive.  Dr.  Wurdack  said, 
"druggists  should  give  more  attention  to  this 
method  of  securing  diversion,  as  he  knew  of 
nothing  more  interesting  than  occasional 
botanizing  trips  into  the  country. 

These  Branch  meetings  are  held  at  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  every  second  Friday 
evening  of  each  month  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  are  intended  to  give  freely 
to  the  druggists,  their  clerks,  and  apprentices, 
valuable  information  in  connection  with  their 
calling.  Anyone  sufficiently  interested  to 
come   will   find  a  glad   welcome. 

<> 

NASHVILLE  BRANCH. 

The  Nashville  Branch  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  delightfully  en- 
tertained the  druggists  of  Nashville,  together 
with  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  with  a  so- 
cial get-together-meeting,  Thursday  evening", 
November  7,  at  Bloomstein's  Hall  on  Church 
street. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  about  sixty 
people  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable meetings  of  the  kind  ever  held  here. 
Many  new  links  of  friendship  were  formed 
and  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  and  good  fellow- 
ship pervaded  the  entire  meeting. 

It  is  intended  that  other  meetings  of  this 
character  will  be  held  in  the  future  from 
time  to  time  in  order  that  the  druggists  of 
the  city  may  become  better  acquainted  so- 
cially and  be  better  prepared  to  entertain  the 
61st  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  which  will  meet 
here  next   August. 


The  following  very  interesting  program 
was  greatly  enjoyed: 

Introductory  remarks  by  the  toastmaster, 
William  R.  White. 

Piano  selection,  by  Mrs.  William  R.  White. 

Address,  "The  A.  Ph.  A.,"  by  Dr.  J.  O. 
Burge,  the  local  Secretary  of  the  A.  Ph.  A. 

Piano  selection,  Miss  Isabelle  Davis. 

Address,  "Nashville's  Debt  to  the  A.  Ph. 
A.,"  by  C.  S.  Martin,  ex-President  of  the 
National  Wholesale  Druggists'  Association. 

Recitation,  by  Miss  Dorothy  Clark. 

Short  enthusiastic  remarks  were  made  by 
the  following  members :  Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddi- 
man.  Professor  of  Pharmacy  at  Vanderbilt; 
M.  E.  Hutton,  member  State  Board  of  Phar- 
macy ;  E.  C.  Finch,  of  Waverly,  Tenn.,  Presi- 
dent Tennessee  Pharmaceutical  Association; 
J.  T.  Shannon,  Secretary  Tennessee  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  and  Ira  B.  Clark,  Secre- 
tary Tennessee  Board  of  Pharmacy. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  then  de- 
voted to  the  social  features,  in  which  an 
eflfort  was  made  to  get  everybody  acquainted. 
Two  courses  of  dainty  refreshments,  consist- 
ing of  ices,  fruits,  etc.,  were  then  served, 
greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  present. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  branch  was  held 
in  Furman  Hall  at  Vanderbilt  University  at 
3  o'clock  Nov.  14,  with  Dr.  J.  O.  Burge  in  the 
chair.  A  very  favorable  and  encouraging  report 
was  made  by  the  committee  oi  the  entertain- 
ment given  by  the  branch  to  the  druggists  of 
the  city  at  Bloomstein's  Hall,  and  it  was 
decided  to  give  another  one  some  time  in 
January  or  February. 

Further  plans  were  discussed  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  which 
will  meet  here  next  year.  Dr.  E.  A.  Ruddi- 
man,  chairman  of  the  General  Entertainment 
Committee,  appointed  the  following  as  chair- 
men of  the  sub-committees :  Ira  B.  Clark, 
membership;  M.  E.  Hatton,  finance;  Wm.  R. 
White,  entertainment. 

A  communication  from  the  Council  of 
Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  was  presented,  showing 
some  of  the  work  this  body  is  doing  in  its 
propaganda  for  reform  in  proprietary  medi- 
cines and  in  its  efforts  for  a  more  rational  use 
of  medicines.     The  communication  was  very 
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favorably  discussed  and  their  work  com- 
mended. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same 
place,  Dec.  12,  when  abstracts  reviewing  the 
}-ear's  work  in  pharmacy  will  be  presented. 
W.  R.  White,  Secretary. 

<> 

NEW  YORK  BRANCH. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Branch 
of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
was  held  November  11,  with  President  G.  C. 
Diekman  in  the  chair.  The  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  omitted. 
The  report  of  Treasurer  Joseph  Weinstein 
was  duly  received. 

With  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  no  com- 
mittee reports  were  presented.  Otto  Rauben- 
heimer,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  gave  a  number  of 
brief  abstracts  of  articles  appearing  in  recent 
European  pharmacal  journals.  Among  the 
subjects  considered  were  "Cinchona  and  Its 
Galenical  Preparations,"  ''The  Milk-Curdling 
Constituent  of  Salep,"  "The  Manufacture  of 
Santonin  in  Turkestan,"  "The  Relation  of  the 
Chemical  Constitution  and  the  Pharmacologi- 
cal Action  of  Preparations  of  Antimony,"  "A 
New  Antidote  for  Antimony,"  "Opium  and 
Its  Preparations,"  "Tests  of  Identity  for 
Tincture  of  Aloes,"  "Corks  Bleached  with 
Sulphur  Dioxide,"  "Transmutation  of  Ele- 
ments," "The  Coloring  Substance  of  Egg 
Yolk,"  "Milk  Preservation  with  Pero.xides," 
and  "The  Composition  of  Oil  of  Cedar."  He 
also  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge 
of  antidotes  on  the  part  of  the  pharmacist  and 
told  of  a  case  of  poisoning  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  in  which  he  had  successfully  used  the 
official  antidote  for  arsenic.  Mr.  Rauben- 
heimcr  described  briefly  some  new  additions 
to  the  materia  medica. 

-  In  discus.sing  the  report  of  Mr.  Rauben- 
hcimer,  J.  L.  Mayer  said  that  because  there  is 
a  variability  in  the  results  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent operators  in  assaying  opium,  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  completely  extracting  the  drug, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  should  not  assume  that 
the  assay  showed  the  exact  morphine  content. 
Mr.  Mayer  referred  briefly  to  the  lectures 
recently  given  by  Sir  William  Ramsay  in 
Brooklyn. 

Secretary  Hugh  Craig  announced  that  a 
meeting  of  the  special  committee  on  the  cer- 


tification of  pharmacies  with  the  conferring 
committee  of  the  county  medical  societj' 
would  be  held  at  an  early  date.  The  secre- 
tary also  read  a  communication  from  J.  H. 
Beal,  the  general  secretary  of  the  parent 
organization,  in  which  the  branch  was  re- 
minded that  it  was  benefitted  by  any  efforts 
put  forward-  by  its  members  to  increase  the 
membership  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Raubenheimer  announced  that  under 
the  guidance  of  Prof.  William  Mansfield, 
botanical  excursions  would  be  conducted 
every  other  Sunday.  All  were  invited  to 
join. 

Dr.  Eugen  Unna  delivered  a  siiort  but  in- 
teresting address  on  "The  Physiological  and 
Chemical  Properties  of  Potassium  Chlorate." 
Chiefly  this  had  to  do  with  opposition  which 
had  been  voiced  by  Dr.  Prince,  of  St.  Louis, 
against  the  use  of  potassium  chlorate  in 
buccal  medication,  in  which  it  was  contended 
that  the  salt  was  not  a  specific  for  stomatitis, 
caused  bleeding  of  the  gums,  exerted  no  oxi- 
dizing bactericidal  effect,  and  might  through 
its  absorption  into  the  blood,  act  as  a  systemic 
poison. 

Opposition  of  a  similar  sort  arose  in  Ger- 
tuany  and  Europe  generally,  several  years 
ago,  said  the  speaker,  and  had  been  settled 
by  the  investigations  of  Kroner,  Levine, 
Binz,  Bachem  and  others.  These  investi- 
gators, continued  the  speaker,  showed  that 
only  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  chlorate  was 
left  in  the  mouth  after  the  use  of  a  gargle  or 
mouth  wash  containing  the  salt,  that  this  was 
reduced  by  the  buccal  bacteria  with  the  libera- 
tion of  the  o.x3-gen,  that  susceptibility  to  the 
poisoning  effect  of  the  chlorate  is  an  idiosyn- 
crasy, as  the  salt  is  naturally  absorbed  very 
slowly ;  that  the  cumulative  effect  was  negligi- 
ble;  and  that  only  after  long-continued  use 
internally  was  there  any  untoward  effect  upon 
the  kidneys. 

Dr.  Nodinc,  a  dentist,  in  discussing  Dr. 
Unna's  remarks,  said  that  the  views  of  Dr. 
Price  were  not  shared  by  very  many  of  the 
leaders  in  the  dental  profession,  although 
Buckley,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  work  on 
dental  surgery,  advises  caution  in  the  use  of 
dentifrices  containing  potassium  chlorate.  In 
a  work  by  Blain,  with  whom  Dr.  Price  col- 
laborated, the  use  of  the  chlorate  in  stomatitis 
was,  according  to  the  speaker,  advised.  Dr. 
Nodine  stated  that  as  much  as  740  grains  of 
potassium  chlorate  had  been  taken  in  thirteen 
hours  without  untoward  effect,  yet  he  did  not 
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wish   to   be   considered   as    thinking   tlie   salt 
entirely  harmless. 

Messrs.  Lascoff,  McElheine,  Raubenheimer, 
Oates,  and  Niece  joined  in  the  discussion  of 
Dr.  Unna's  address.  None  of  the  speakers 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  potassium 
chlorate  in  gargles,  mouth  washes  and  the 
like,  was  dangerous. 

Adjournment  was  taken  at  12:20  o'clock 
until  December  9. 

Hugh  Craig,  Sec'y. 
<> 
CITY  OF  WASHINGTON  BRANCH 

The  regular  November  meeting  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  was  held  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 13,  at  the  National  College  of  Pharmacy. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Flemer,  Dr. 
Lyman  F.  Kebler,  the  vice-president,  pre- 
sided. Communications  from  the  president 
of  the  Association  and  from  the  general  sec- 
retary were  read,  received  and  commented 
upon. 

Dr.  S.  L.  Hilton  then  presented  and  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Habit-forming  Drugs,"  and 
pointed  out  very  clearly  the  necessity  for 
further  legislation  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce  with  regard  to  morphine,  cocaine, 
and  other  habit-forming  drugs.  ?Ie  also 
pointed  out  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  heroin  and  codeine 
and  other  products  of  a  similar  nature,  such 
as  dionin,  etc.  The  adequacy  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  law  was  clearly  shown,  Mr.  Hil- 
ton stated,  by  the  holdings  of  the  police  court 
in  this  District  wherein  it  has  been  decided 
that  heroin  is  a  salt  or  derivative  of  mor- 
phine, and,  therefore,  its  sale  without  a  pre- 
scription is  prohibited. 

A    very   interesting   discussion    relative    to 
the  conditions  existing  in  various  states  with 
regard  to  the  sale  of  narcotics  then  followed. 
<> 

BALTIMORE    BRANCH. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Branch  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  No- 
vember 21,  1912,  at  the  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Faculty  Hall.  In  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  address  of  the  evening,  invita- 
tions were  sent  to  all  the  retail,  wholesale 
and  manufacturing  pharmacists  of  the  city, 
and  the  attendance  was  very  gratifying. 

President  Kelly  in  opening  the  meeting, 
welcomed  those  who  were  not  members  and 
said  that  he  could  not  forego  the  opportunity 


atTordi-d  to  remind  them  of  the  great  work 
which  the  A.  Ph.  A.  had  done  and  was  doing 
for  pharmacy,  and  to  urge  them  to  assist  in 
this  work  at  least  to  the  extent  of  joining. 
No  one  should  wait  for  a  personal  invitation 
and  the  Membership  Committee  only  asked 
for  an  opportunity  to  present  their  claims. 
He  regretted  that  American  Pharmacy  was 
not  unified  in  one  great  national  association 
but  until  it  is  every  one  connected  with  the 
profession  in  any  way  should  feel  it  a  privi- 
lege as  well  as  a  duty  to  support  those  asso- 
ciations at  least,  in  which  he  is  interested. 

He  explained  that  the  officials  of  the 
Branch  felt  that  the  meeting  could  not  be  de- 
voted to  a  more  important  or  interesting  sub- 
ject than  that  on  which  Dr.  Caspari,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Maryland,  had 
kindly  volunteered  to  address  them,  "The 
Condition  of  Pharmaceutical  Products  as  He 
Had  Found  Them  in  the  State  and  the  Re- 
quirements of  the  Laws  in  Relation  Thereto," 
and  introduced  the  speaker. 

Dr.  Caspari  said  that  the  Maryland  F"ood 
and  Drug  Law  had  now  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  two  years  and  that  the  Board  of 
Health  of  Maryland,  who  are  charged  with 
the  inforcement  of  the  law  had  so  far  at- 
tempted to  conduct  an  educational  campaign 
in  collecting  and  examining  only  simple 
preparations  and  in  dealing  with  those  whose 
products  were  found  illegal  in  only  calling 
them  before  the  Referee  Committee  of  the 
Board  for  explanation  and  to  be  warned 
against  repeated  infractions  of  the  law.  The 
Board  now  felt  that  after  this  long  period  of 
preparation,  their  duty  to  the  public  de- 
manded that  in  the  future,  repeated  violation 
of  the  law  should  be  punished  more  severely. 
To  be  charged  with  a  criminal  offence  was  a 
serious  matter  and  he  was  glad  of  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  the  conditions  to  phar- 
macists frankly. 

While  he  was  glad  also  to  repeat  his  pre- 
vious statement  that  in  not  one  instance  had 
it  been  shown  that  fraud  was  intended  or  was 
for  pecuniary  gain,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  law  was  for  the  protection  of  the 
consumer  and  that  consequently.excuses  for 
illegal  product  could  not  be  accepted  in- 
definitely on  the  ground  of  educating  the 
seller.  His  experience  as  a  pharmacist  and 
as  the  Commissioner  had  convinced  him  that 
there  was  no  valid  excuse  for  a  pharmacist 
who  in  the  future  sold  illegal  goods  for  it 
had  been  shown  that  thev  could  be  satisfac- 
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tortily  made  by  the  official  processes  and  that 
those  which  the  pharmacist  was  not  equipped 
to  make  could  be  easily  purchased  of  legal 
standard.  If  satisfactory  articles  could  either 
be  easily  made  or  purchased  there  must  be 
some  reason  for  the  considerable  percentage 
of  illegal  preparations  so  :ar  found  as  was 
shown  by  a  list  of  them  which  he  read  and 
it  behooved  the  pharmacist  to  find  the  reason 
promptly  and  to  as  promptly  remedy  it.  The 
percentage  of  unsatisfactory  products  had  de- 
creased due,  he  was  sure,  to  the  desire  of  the 
average  pharmacist  to  comply  fully  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  to  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  Board  of  Health,  but 
there  was  still  ground  for  considerable  im- 
provement. 

The  majority  of  those  called  before  the 
Referee  Committee,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had 
given  all  manner  of  excuses  and  but  few 
were  honest  enough  with  themselves  to  admit 
that  the  error  might  be  or  was  theirs  and  the 
majority  of  these  excuses  was  to  the  eflfect 
either  that  the  clerk  had  made  a  mistake  or 
that  the  ingredient  or  ingredients  used  in  the 
unsatisfactory  product  was  illegal  as  supplied 
to  them.  As  to  the  first  excuse  he  was  pre- 
pared to  say  that  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases  it  was  not  valid  because  he  had  had 
some  of  these  ingredients  examined  and  be- 
cause wholesalers  and  manufacturers  had  the 
facilities  and  realized  that  it  would  be  suici- 
dal for  them  to  supply  inferior  goods.  For 
instance,  a  considerable  percentage  of  such 
a  simple  and  easily  prepared  preparation  as 
Tincture  of  Iron  had  been  found  deficient  or 
excessive  in  both  iron  and  alcoholic  strength, 
and  the  excuse  was  given  by  many  that  their 
tinctures  had  been  made  from  solutions  sup- 
plied by  a  jobber  or  manufacturer;  he  had 
thereupon  purchased  directly  and  indirectly 
from  the  sixteen  jobbers  and  manufacturers 
doing  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  the  state, 
samples  of  the  solution  of  iron  chloride  and 
upon  examining  them  had  found  all  of  them 
of  such  strength  as  to  yield  by  the  directions 
given  a  satisfactory  product. 

The  reason  for  such  conditions  he  was 
therefore  reluctantly  forced  to  conclude  to 
be  due  to  unintentional  thought'ulness  or 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  pharmacists  and 
while  he  regretted  to  speak  so  plainly  he  did 
so  only  with  the  view  of  assisting  and  warn- 
ing them.  This  cause  of  trouble  was  easily 
rc^mediable  and  this  should  be  a  cause  of  en- 
couragement to  every  one.   Some  pharmacists 


he  had  found  possessing  no  standard  works 
or  using  those  long  out  of  date  and  unofficial ; 
some  others  were  not  sufficiently  conversant 
with  weights,  measure,  specific  gravity,  etc., 
as  to  be  accurate  and  otherwise  were  not 
careful  enough  to  carry  out  the  directions 
given.  Several  illustrations  were  given. 
Such  faults  as  these  should  be  overcome  at 
once  and  he  was  sure  that  they  had  been  in- 
dulged in  only  through  thoughtless  careless- 
ness and  not  with  any  intent  to  defraud  the 
consumer  as  in  some  cases  the  result  was  to 
the  pharmacist's  financial  loss,  though  re- 
cently a  few  samples  had  been  collected 
which  had  been  evidently  prepared  to  fool 
the  Board  and  a  few  had  excessively  charged 
the  agents  of  the  Board  for  samples.  One 
Tincture  of  Iodine  had  been  found  to  contain 
about  30  per  cent  of  Iodine  and  the  supplier 
had  found  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  fool  the 
Board  with  a  superstandard  product  as  such 
was  as  illegal  as  sub-standard  ones. 

In  conclusion  he  said  that  while  every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  insure  accurate  exami- 
nations of  samples  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Board,  mistakes  might  happen  there  as  with 
pharmacists,  and  every  one  interested  had 
the  right  to  question  their  accuracy  and  to 
have  any  competent  chemist  check  the  work 
in  every  particular  in  conjunction  with  their 
chemists,  and  that  the  Board  welcomed  such 
checks  if  made  with  honest  intent  as  they 
were  only  interested  in  seeing  justice  done 
and  in  assisting  every  one  to  comply  with  the 
law  which  was  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves. The  Board  and  the  Commissioner  had 
been  severely  criticized,  however,  for  their 
work,  as  they  fully  expected  to  be,  and  in  so 
doing  many  had  inquired  why  so  much  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  such  unimportant 
items  as  Lime  Water  and  Seidlitz  Powders. 
In  his  opinion  they  were  far  from  being  un- 
important as  they  were  so  widely  used  and 
the  Board  had  purposely  chosen  these  as  they 
wished  to  pass  from  simple  to  complex  prep- 
aration in  justice  to  and  as  educational  to  the 
pharmacists. 

Mr.  Caspari  volunteered  to  give  any 
further  information  that  he  could  and  an- 
swered many  detailed  inquiries.  Of  im- 
portance was  one  to  the  effect  that  while  a 
pharmacist  might  employ  assayed  and  guar- 
anteed ingredients  in  his  preparation  this  did 
not  free  him  from  the  responsibility  of  in- 
suring that  the  finished  product  was  correct. 
For    instance,    standardized    and    guaranteed 
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opium  might  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  correct  amount  of  the  Tincture  of  Opium 
but  the  operator  should  further  insure  the 
correctness  of  the  tincture  by  assaying  it  as 
was  directed  and  which  was  best  or  by  prov- 
ing the  complete  extraction  of  the  marc.  An- 
other that  guarantees  from  firms  non-resident 
in  Maryland  could  not  be  accepted  as  the 
givers  could  not  be  reached,  and  that  most 
givers  of  a  guarantee  held  that  it  only  ap- 
plied to  goods  in  their  original  containers 
and  was  not  valid  after  the  container  was 
opened. 

Dr.  n.  P.  Hynson  congratulated  the  Branch 
on  the  attention  and  assured  Dr.  Caspari 
that  his  purpose  in  speaking  as  he  had  was 
fully  understood  and  appreciated.  As  a  re- 
tail pharmacist  he  fully  agreed  with  the  view 
that  illegal  products  were  the  result  largely 
of  a  lack  of  carefulness  and  his  experience 
as  a  teacher  further  confirmed  this  opinion, 
as  he  had  found  the  difficulty  of  impressing 
the  great  and  growing  need  for  carefulness 
in  both  small  and  large  matters  his  hardest 
task  with  his  students,  and  men  were  only 
grown  up  boys. 

President  Kelly  thanked  Mr.  Caspari  for 
his  helpful  address  and  said  that  the  Branch 
was  also  fortunate  in  the  attendance  of  the 
executive  officers  of  two  local  associations 
with  which  the  Branch  was  glad  to  cooperate 
— The  Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association 
and  The  Baltimore  Retail  Druggists  Asso- 
ciation— and  he  invited  Mr.  D.  P.  Schindel, 
of  Hagerstown,  the  President  of  the  former, 
and  Mr.  Lee  Williamson,  of  Baltimore,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  latter  association,  to 
speak. 

Mr.  Schindel  said  that  the  association  that 
he  represented  had  cooperated  enthusiasti- 
cally in  every  movement  to  insure  the  proper 
inforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Law  and 
the  strict  protection  of  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  this  respect,  and  he  was  sure  that 
this  meeting  of  the  Branch  would  assist 
greatly  in  securing  this  desired  result. 

Dr.  Williamson  said  that  his  association 
was  glad  and  anxious  to  cooperate  in  any 
way  possible.  He  thought  that  pharmacists, 
while  they  should  deplore  and  promptly  rem- 
edy the  conditions  of  which  the  Commissioner 
had  spoken,  could  be  proud  that  not  one  of 


tlicni  had  been  guilty  of  either  intentional 
fraud  or  fraud  for  pecuniary  gain.  This 
evidenced  that  pharmacists  were  true  at  heart 
and  he  thanked  Dr.  Caspari  for  his  expres- 
sion of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  purpose 
of  the  members  of  the  profession. 

The  Branch,  President  Kelly  said,  was 
anxious  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  pharmacists 
of  the  city  and  the  state  and  that  their  pro- 
grams would  be  arranged  with  this  purpose 
in  view.  Their  meetings  are  held  the  third 
Thursday  of  each  month  from  September  to 
May  and  that  all  connected  with  pharmacy 
in  any  way  were  welcome  and  were  re- 
quested to  consider  themselves  invited  to 
these  meetings  whether  they  received  an  of- 
ficial notice  or  not. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

E.  W.   HoDsoN,  Sec.-Treas. 

<> 

CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Branch  of  the  A.  Ph.  A.  was  held  Tuesday 
evening,  November  26,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  was  well 
attended,  there  being  about  forty  members 
and  friends  of  the  Association  present. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Warren,  Ph.  C,  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting address  on  the  subject,  "Some  Ac- 
tivities of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  Their  Value  to  Pharmacists."  The  lec- 
ture dealt  with  the  work  of  the  A.  M.  A.  in 
general  and  of  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and 
Chemistry  in  particular  and  closed  with  an 
expose  of  various  fakes  and  nostrums.  At 
the  close  of  the  lecture  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Warren,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  its  relation  to  pharmacy  fol- 
lowed. Dr.  Bernard  Fantus,  Mr.  H.  C.  Chris- 
tensen,  Secretary  Day,  Mr.  I.  A.  Becker  and 
Mr.  C.  A.  Storer  and  others  took  part  in  the 
discussion.  At  its  close  Mr.  Warren  was  re- 
quested to  present  his  paper  for  publication 
in  the  Journal. 

The  Branch  then  adjourned  to  meet  again 
on  Tuesday  evening.  December  19,  when  Dr. 
Bernard  Fantus  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"Candy  Medication." 

At  the  December  meetin"'  the  nominations 
for  officers  for  the  year  1913  will  be  made. 
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Persons  having  information  of  the  death 
of  members  of  the  A.  F'h.  A.  are  requested 
to  send  the  same  promptly  to  J.  VV.  England, 
415  N.  3;id  St.,  I'hilailelphia,  Pa.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  age,  activities  in  pharmacy, 
family,  etc.,  of  the  deceased  slionld  be  as 
complete  as  possible.  When  convenient  a 
cabinet  photograph  should  accompany  data. 
<> 

J.  ARTHUR  BEAN. 

J.  Arthur  Bean,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  was 
born  June  16,  1872,  and  died  on  November 
10,  1912,  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  acci- 
dent in  Wellesley,  Mass.,  one  month  ago. 
The  car  in  which  Mr.  Bean  was  riding  came 
into  collision  with  another  and  he  was  thrown 
out  violently,  receiving  fractures  of  both 
legs.  The  direct  cause  of  his  death  was 
stated  to  be  brain  emboli. 

Mr.  Bean  was  the  proprietor  of  two  drug 
stores  in  Somerville  and  he  was  planning  to 
establish  his  third  store.  He  took  an  ex- 
ceedingly active  interest  in  organization  work. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  in  1910.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  at 
the  Boston  Meeting  of  the  Association  in 
1911,  and  his  courtesy  and  genial  personality 
won  the  friendship  of  all.  He  was  the  New 
England  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  N.  A.  R.  D. ;  ex-President  of  the 
Boston  Druggist's  Association ;  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation, and  of  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy ;  and  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  Propaganda  of  the 
Boston  Association  of  Retail  Druggists.  He 
was  also  a  Mason  and  Knight  Templar. 

Of  him  N.  A.  R.  D.  Notes  writes: 

"Jolly,  loyal,  true — Arthur  scattered  sun- 
shine while  here ;  he  was  every  good  man's 
friend,  every  just  cause's  champion,  many 
a  waiting  opportunity's  master  hand.  Pass- 
ing on,  he  leaves  behind  a  memory  sweet 
with  kindness,  good  cheer  and  helpfulness. 
Peace  to  his  spirit." 

'Ihe  funeral  services  were  held  at  St. 
Thomas's  Episcopal  Church  in  Somerville, 
the  edifice  being  crowded  with  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  deceased.    The  pallbearers 


were :  Frank  F.  Ernst,  representing  the  Bos- 
ton Association  of  Retail  Druggists;  C.  Her- 
bert Packard,  of  the  Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy;  Fred  L.  Carter,  Jr.,  represent- 
ing the  Boston  Druggists'  Association;  J.  F. 
Guerin,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Pharmaceutical  Association ;  F.  A.  Hubbard, 
a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
and  E.  E.  Marshall.  Interment  of  the  body 
was  had  at  Penacook,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Bean  leaves  a  wife  and  ten-year-old 
son,  and  the  deepest  sympathy  of  his  many 
friends  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation will  go  out  to  them  in  their  sad 
bereavement.  J.   W.   E. 

<> 

FREDERICK  A.  BRECHT. 

Frederick  Adolph  Brecht,  the  first  gradu- 
ate in  pharmacy  to  locate  in  Yankton,  S.  D.,  is 
dead,  following  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  He  was 
born  in  Leipsic,  Germanj^  graduating  from 
St.  Thomas  College  and  the  University  of 
Leipsic.  He  studied  the  drug  business  and 
then  returned  to  the  University  of  Leipsic  to 
study  medicine.  In  1869  he  settled  in  Yank- 
ton, and  in  1874  commenced  the  drug  business 
with  the  late  L.  M.  Purdy,  as  his  partner,  the 
firm  name  being  Purdy  &  Brecht.  Following 
the  death  of  Mr.  Purdy,  he  continued  the 
business  with  his  sons,  Dr.  Adolph  Brecht 
and  Paul  Brecht.  He  was  a  musician  of  un- 
usual talent,  had  sung  before  Kaiser  William 
I,  and  was  an  accomplished  pianist.  He  was 
a  33d  degree  Mason,  the  funeral  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Masonic  order. 

He  joined  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  in  1895.  J.  W.  E. 


COUNCIL  LETTER  No.  2. 

Philadelphia,  November  18,  1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Council : 

Motion  No.  1  (Purchase  of  Pamphlet 
Cases),  and  Motion  No.  2  (Election  of  Mem- 
bers; applications  Nos.  1-17^  have  each  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  affirmative  votes. 

The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Franklin  M.  Apple  : 

"Concerning  the  advisability  of  publishing 
in  book  form  the  formulae  thus  far  collect- 
ed   by    Chairman    Raubenheimcr    w'ill    state 
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tliat  I  deem  it  wisest  to  wait  until  after  the 
piihlicatioli  of  the  next  issues  of  the  N.  F. 
•  ind  U.  S.  P.,  but  assuring  the  revisers 
thereof  that  a  Recipe  Book  2i'ill  he  issued 
by  the  A.  Ph.  A.,  so  that  they  will  know 
that  provision  will  be  made  to  preserve  the 
formulae  that  they  deem  to  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  warrant  their  retention  or 
admission  into  those  standard  works  on 
pharmacy.  The  next  issues  of  the  U.  S.  P. 
and  N.  F.  should  be  as  near  perfection  as 
possible,  hence  provision  must  be  made  for 
the  preservation  of  formulae  that  would  be 
objectionable,  from  various  reasons,  to 
medical  men,  and  to  the  U.  S.  authorities, 
for   legal   reasons. 

To  issue  several  revisions  of  the  pro- 
posed new  book  of  formulae  within  a  short 
space  of  time  would  be  a  mistake  for  many 
reasons ;  hence,  I  think  it  wisest  to  wait  un- 
til sufficient  material  is  on  hand  to  guar- 
antee a  book  that  will  prove  so  valuable  that 
every  progressive  pharmacist  (drug  store 
owner)  will  not  care  to  be  without  a  copy 
thereof. 

We  must  look  at  the  materialistic  side  of 
this  question  as  well  as  the  utilitarian — for 
our  Association  has  not  unlimited  funds 
with  which  to  make  this  venture.  As  it  will 
not  be  a  legal  standard  for  the  U.  S.  or  the 
state  authorities  to  enforce,  the  book  will 
have  to  depend  entirely  upon  its  merits  to 
make  it  a  success  financially,  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  making  it  an  extraordinary  val- 
uable  collection   of   formulae." 

Thomas  F.  Main  writes : 

"I  am  in  favor  of  the  publication  of  an 
A.  Ph.  A.  Recipe  Book  just  as  soon  as  the 
members  of  the  Council  feel  that  it  is  op- 
portune to   do   so." 

Frederick  J.  Wulling  writes  : 

"I  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  matter 
of  the  publication  of  a  recipe  book  by  the 
Association  much  thought.  It  is  of  course 
desirable  to  establish  as  far  as  possible  uni- 
formity in  non-official  preparations  and  on 
the  whole  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  prop- 
osition. It  seems  to  me  the  next  step  is  to 
determine  upon  the  scope  and  details  of 
publication  and  to  direct  inquiries  into  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  question.  Possibly  a 
Council  committee  to  study  the  matter  and 
recommend  a  procedure  would  be  advis- 
able." 

The  following  communication  from  P.  A. 
Mandabach,  of  Columbus,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Drug  Clerks,  has 
been  received  by  General  Secretary  Beal,  and 
is  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Council : 

"Since  writing  you  a  few  days  ago  con- 
cerning the  National  Home,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  we  shall  take  up  the  matter  of 
selecting  the  National  Trusteeship  from 
among  the  names  suggested  or  submitted  by 
the  Executive  Board  of  your  Association, 
instead  of  writing  the  officers  individually, 
wherein    we   expected   to   ask   them   whether 


or  not  they  would  accept,  therefore,  trust 
that  you  will  submit  the  names  of  at  least 
three  members  from  among  your  pa.st  and 
present    officers. 

Article  12,  Section  IV  of  the  constitution 
of    this    Association    provides: 

"That  a  trusteeship  of  five  members  shall 
be  appointed  from  among  the  officers  and 
past  officers  of  kindred  Associrftions,  and 
who  shall  manage  the  property  of  the  Home 
and  the  appropriation  of  the  funds,  and 
make  all  contracts,  purchases,  and  disburse- 
ments. Bond  shall  be  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Treasurer  of  the  trusteeship  in 
such  sum  as  may  be  designated  by  said  Board 
of  Trustees.  Said  trustees  shall  render 
quarterly  reports  of  the  financial  and  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  home  to  this  and 
other   Associations." 

Again,  a  special  resolution  was  adopted 
at  the  annual  convention,  which  provides 
that  the  first  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  se- 
lected as  follows :  One  member  each,  from 
the  past  or  present  officers  of  N.  A.  R.  D., 
A.  Ph.  A.,  N.  W.  D.  A.,  and  two  from  among 
past  and  present  officers  of  N.  A.  D.  C,  who 
shall  serve,  respectively,  for  a  period  of  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five  years,  therefore 
there  will  be  annually  one  vacancy  which 
shall  be  filled,  respectively,  from  the  afore- 
said Association. 

Article  8,  of  the  constitution  of  this  As- 
sociation provides  that  all  funds,  subscribed, 
endowed  or  donated  for  the  National  Home, 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional Trustee  Board.  All  annual  dues  ac- 
cruing from  the  associate  membership  of 
the  N.  A.  D.  C,  w-ill  also  be  set  aside  for 
the  National  Home  Fund.  A  percentage  of 
the  dues  of  the  active  membership  of  this 
Association  shall  also  be  set  aside  annually 
for   the    aforesaid    fund. 

We  trust  that  this  explanation  will  be 
clear  to  you,  and  that  you  will  lend  us  your 
cooperation  and  support  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  charitable  work,  as  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  this  project  as  a  whole  is  for 
the  direct  benefit  of  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee, and  for  the  orphaned  dependants 
thereof." 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Council,  held  August  21,  1912.  at  Denver, 
a  communication  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Pharmacologists  (National  Associa- 
tion of  Drug  Clerks)  was  presented,  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  for  the  founding  of  a 
National  Apothecaries'  Home.  This  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  of  Delegates,  which  re- 
ported to  the  Council  that : 

"The  Committee  on  Resolutions  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  can  see  the  benefit  of  a 
home  for  indigent  druggists  and  drug  clerks 
as  proposed  by  the  National  Association  of 
Pharmacologists,  if  such  can  be  properly 
established  and  maintained,  but  we  do  not 
believe   that   the  A.    Ph.   A.   should  become 
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partially  responsible  for  such  an.  institution 
by  appointing  any  members  to  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  therefore  we  recommend  that  no 
appointment  of  members  to  such  a  board  be 
made  at  this  time." 

The  recommendation  was  received,  but  no 
action  was  taken  by  the  Council. 

Motion  No.  3  (Time  of  1913  Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Nashville).  Moved  by  J.  H.  Beal, 
seconded  by  J.  O.  Burge,  that  the  sixty-first 
annual  meeting  at  Nashville  be  held  during 
the  week  beginning  August  35,  1913. 

Motion  No.  4  (Election  of  members).  You 
are  requested  to  vote  on  the  following  appli- 
cations for  membership : 

No.  18.  Harry  Willson  DeCoster,  304 
Boston,  St.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  rec.  by  Linus  D. 
Drury  and  Adolf  H.  Aekermann. 

No.  19.  J.  J.  Nichols,  112  W.  Sidney 
Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  J.  Roemer 
and  Hugh  Craig. 

No.  20.  William  A.  Holstrom,  Huron,  S. 
Dakota,  rec.  by  E.  C.  Bent  and  J.  H.  Beal. 

No.  21.  David  Benjamin  Yaffa,  191  Pros- 
pect Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by 
Caswell  A.  Mayo  and  H.  M.  Whelpley. 

No.  22.  George  Whipple  Hubbard,  1118 
First  Ave.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  rec.  by  J.  O. 
Burge  and  William  R.  White. 

No.  23.  Orval  W.  Lee,  54  E.  Fiftieth  St., 
First  Apt.,  Chicago,  III,  rec.  by  Wm.  B. 
Day  and  A.  H.  Clark. 

No.  24.  William  Irby  Gates,  Gates  Build- 
ing, Whiteville,  Tenn.,  rec.  by  J.  O.  Burge 
and  William  R.  White. 

No.  25.  George  W.  Luft,  140  Claremont 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  rec.  by  Wm.  C.  An- 
derson   and    Joseph    Weinstein. 

No.  26.  Randal  John  Western  Jones,  502 
Anita  St.,  Houston,  Texas,  rec.  by  E.  G. 
Ebcrle  and  C.  A.  Duncan. 

No.  27.  John  A.  Borneman,  159  Seminole 
Ave.,  Norwood,  Del.  Co.,  Pa.,  rec.  by  W.  A. 
Pearson  and  J.  W.   England. 

No.  28.  Francis  Marion  Bass,  Delherd, 
Tenn.,  rec.  by  Ira  B.  Clark  and  Moses 
Cook. 

No.  29.  Robert  Simpson,  201  N.  Thirty- 
sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rec.  by  J.  W. 
England  and   F.   S.   McCartney. 

J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 
<> 
COUNCIL  LETTER  No.  3. 

Philadelphia,  November  19,  1912. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Council : 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Council : 

"To  the  Council  of  the   American   Pharma- 
ceutical   Association, 

Gentlemen :  The  object  of  this  com- 
munication  is   to   enter   an   earnest  plea   for 


the  conservation  of  the  Report  on  the 
Progress  of  Pharmacy  as  a  concrete  pub- 
lication of  the  Association  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  appeared  in  our  Annual  Pro- 
ceedings for  over  half  a  century.  My  long 
connection  with  the  making  of  this  report 
beginning  with  the  years  1866  and  1867  and 
practically  continuous  from  1873  to  the 
present,  with  only  a  brief  interval,  makes 
it  a  matter  of  personal  concern  and  natur- 
ally leads  me  to  oppose  any  change  that 
cannot  be  demonstrated  as  being  an  actual 
improvement,  either  of  the  report  itself  or 
in  its  bearings  on  the  welfare  and  useful- 
ness of  the  Association. 

Eliminating  my  personal  bias,  however,  I 
believe  that  I  am  justified  in  strenuously  op- 
posing a  fragmentary  publication  of  ab- 
stracts from  articles  appearing  in  the  pliar- 
maceutical,  chemical  and  medical  journals 
during  a  given  period  as  proposed  at  Den- 
ver, in  lieu  of  a  well  arranged  and  compact 
report,  bound  in  the  usual  form,  provided 
with  a  carefully  prepared  index,  and  ac- 
companied only  by  statutory  matter  pertain- 
ing to  the  Association,  lists  of  officers,  com- 
mittees, and  members,  etc.,  as  outlined  and 
decided   at   Boston. 

Even  the  intermediary  proposition,  to  pub- 
lish the  report  in  four  installments  covering 
a  full  year,  in  consecutive  numbers  of  the 
"Journal,"  did  not  appeal  to  me,  but  the 
more  recent  action  has  put  this  out  of  ques- 
tion, and  needs  no  consideration  at  this 
time. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1857  when  the 
firit.  systematic  report  on  the  progress  of 
pharmacy  was  made  by  a  committee  headed 
by  the  late  Professor  Wm.  Procter,  Jr.,  the 
report  was  augmented  and  improved  from 
year  to  year,  until  in  the  course  of  time  the 
appearance  of  the  annual  volume  of  Pro- 
ceedings was  looked  for  with  impatience 
both  by  the  members  with  a  scientific  trend, 
who  could  use  the  information  contained 
therein  in  research  work,  and  by  that  far 
larger  contingent  of  members,  who  in  pur- 
suit of  their  calling  as  practical  pharmacists 
found  it  to  be  a  useful  work  of  reference, 
efficiently  supplementing  for  them  the  few 
standard  books  of  reference  commonly 
found   in   an  average   pharmacy. 

To  the  latter  class  also  belong  those  who 
look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  the  re- 
port, not  so  much  because  of  the  direct  ad- 
vantages as  a  work  of  reference,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  general 
knowledge,  and  I  could  name  some  of  our 
older  members  who  have  assured  me  at 
different  times,  that  they  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  read  the  report  from  beginning  to 
end  as  an  intellectual  pastime,  as  soon  as  it 
became    available. 

It  is  little  wonder  therefore  that  impa- 
tience was  manifested  by  both  classes  of 
members  when  the  appearance  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings was  delayed  beyond,  what  was 
considered,  a  reasonable  limit,  the  defec- 
tion being  usually  attributed  to  the  failure 
of  the  reporter  to  supply  the  finished  manu- 
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script  at  the  annual  meeting — a  question 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss,  how- 
ever, except  to  say :  "There  are  a  few  that 
know,  some  that  think  they  know,  and  a 
large  contingent  that  do  not  know,"  what 
it  means  to  select  and  make  from  the  vast 
store  of  material  contained  in  pharmaceu- 
tical and  kindred  journals  a  report  that 
shall  satisfy  the  progress  made  during  a 
given  period  and  shall  satisfy  the  individ- 
ual demands  and  meet  with  the  approval  of 
a   representative   contingent    of   its    readers. 

What  my  aim  has  been  in  this  direction, 
I  have  outlined  in  the  prefatory  remarks  to 
the  first  installment  of  abstracts  from  the 
Report  for  1911,  in  the  January,  (1912) 
number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 
I  shall  confine  my  concluding  remarks, 
therefore,  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties, incongruities  and  objections,  as  I  con- 
ceive them,  if  it  is  insisted  that  the  recently 
adopted  plan  to  publish  the  Report  on  the 
Progress  of  Pharmacy  in  monthly  install- 
ments shall  be  carried  into  effect. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  abstracts  re- 
quired for  each  monthly  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal with  unfailing  regularity,  and  the  as- 
surance that  they  shall  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  made  from  month  to  month  during 
any  single  year,  it  will  become  necessary 
that  the  reporter  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  this  work ;  all  other  occupations 
must  be  subordinate  to  this  work  and 
must  of  necessity  be  relinquished  if  they  in- 
terfere in  a  serious  degree  with  the  prompt 
supply  of  copy. 

Supposing  this  to  be  satisfactorily  arranged, 
we  are  confronted  with  conditions  that  are 
far  more  difficult  of  adjustment.  Mental 
strain,  temperamental  moods,  illness,  are  fac- 
tors that  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
may  at  times  make  it  impossible  to  do  effec- 
tive woTK  which  under  normal  conditions 
would  be  comparatively  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment. Moreover,  the  opportunity  to  catch  up 
with  delayed  work,  which  is  quite  possible 
when  making  an  annual  report,  becomes  a 
practical  impossibility  when  monthly  reports 
are  required. 

Assuming,  however,  that  these  difficulties 
(and  others  might  be  mentioned)  have  been 
overcome,  and  we  have  succeeded  in  making 
monthly  reports  that  fairly  well  represent  the 
progress  of  pharmacy  made  during  the  year, 
what  have  we  gained  ?  We  have  simply 
substituted  a  number  of  separate  reports  in 
which  a  diversity  of  subjects,  liable  to  dupli- 
cation, follow  each  other  incongruously — at 
best  without  more  than  a  superficial  attempt 
of  systematic  arrangement — for  a  well- 
ordered  and  properly  arranged  annual  report, 
in  a  bound  volume,  properly  indexed,  and 
in  this  concrete  form  always  available  on  the 
library  shelf;  whereas  the  twelve  fragmentary 
reports,  any  one  of  which  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
placed or  lost,  and  unprovided  with  an  index 
until  the  last  number  has  appeared,  are  in  no 
respect  different — except  in  scope  and  volume 
— from  the  abstracts  usually  contained  in  the 
current  pharmaceutical  journals. 


Other  incongruities  might  be  pointed  out 
and  other  objections  brought  forward,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  Report  on 
the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  which  has  hereto- 
fore proven  a  most  valuable  asset  for  propa- 
ganda work,  will  lose  its  identity  and  useful- 
ness unless  we  continue  to  present  it  in  the 
concrete  form  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Association  have  become  accustomed,  and  to 
which  they  arc  entitled. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  Lewis  Diehl. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  15,  1912. 

J.  W.  England, 
Secretary  of  the  Council. 


All  changes  of  address  of  members  should 
be  sent  to  the  tjeneral  Secretary  promptly. 

The  Association  will  not  be  n.spou'-ible  for 
non-delivery  of  the  Annual  Volume  or  Year 
Book,  or  of  the  Journal  unless  notice  of 
change  of  address  is  received  before  ship- 
ment or  mailing. 

Both  the  old  and  the  new  address  should 
jc   given,   thus  : 

Henry  'Milton, 

I'Vom  2:i42  .Albion  Place,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
To  278  Dartmouth  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Titles  or  degrees  to  be  used  in  publications 
or  in  the  official  records  should  be  given,  and 
names  should  be  plainly  written,  or  type- 
written. 

<> 

Alberts,  M.  Lee, 
From  Gary,  Ind. 
To  Lowell,  Ind. 

McMahox,  J.   M., 

From  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

To  2737  E.  26th  St.,  Sheepshead  Bay,  N.  Y. 

NOAK,  R  S., 

From  San  Francisco,  (3al. 
To  National  Cemetery,  Jefferson  Barracks, 
Missouri. 

Cole,  Edw., 

From  Rizal,  P.  I. 

To  Columbus  Barracks,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

RunniMAN,  E.  A. 
From  Vandervilt  Univ. 
To  1916  Adelica  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Schmidt,  F.  M.. 
From  1007  Schiller  Bldg. 
To  1612  Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

SiESS,   Leo   C, 

From  Hammond,  La. 
To  Alexandria,  La. 
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Sturmer,  J.  W., 
From  Lafayette,  Ind. 
To  17th  and  Cherry  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Whipple,  Mathew, 
From  Chicago,  111. 
To  506  S.  4th  Ave.,  Maywood,  Ills. 

May,  Louis, 
From  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
To  601  W.  191st  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Strawn,  May  E., 
From  Columbus,  Ohio. 
To  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

Holmes,  R.  C, 
From  1  Monroe  Place. 
To  281   Green   Ave.,   care   Briston  &   Co., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Herbster,  a.  L., 

From  229  National  St., 

To  537  Raywood  St.,  Elgin  111. 

Brown,  Chas.  L., 
From  care  Surgeon  Gen.  Hosp. 
To  Letterman  Gen.  Hosp.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Bettis,  James  L., 

'    From  Ft.   Mackenzie,  Wyo. 

To  U.  S.  A.  Hosp.,  Marfa,  Texas. 

DUERING,   H.    C, 

From  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
To  Lubbock,  Texas. 

Guerrero,  Juan  C, 
From  Encinal,  Texas. 
To  Box  294,  Laredo,  Texas. 

Williams,  A.  R. 
From  Lead,  S.  Dak. 
To  Sturgis,  S.  Dak. 


UNITED    STATES    PUBLIC 
HEALTH    SERVICE. 

(Recent  changes  in  Pharmacists'  Assign- 
ments, etc.) 

Osborn,  John  L.,  •  Pharmacist.  Relieved 
from  duty  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  directed  to 
proceed  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  report  to 
Surgeon  W.  G.  Stimpson  for  duty,  October 
7,  1912. 

Holt,  E.  M.,  Pharmacist.  Directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  South  Atlantic  Quarantine  Sta- 
tion to  superintend  the  packing  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  property  preparatory  to  closing 
the  station.     October  9,  1912. 

Gray,  Ralph  E.,  Pharmacist.  Directed  to 
proceed  to  Cairo,  111.,  and  report  to  the  Medi- 
cal Officer  in  Command,  Marine  Hospital,  for 
duty  and  assignment  to  quarters.  October  17, 
1912. 

Wolfe,  J.  A.,  Pharmacist.  Upon  being  re- 
lieved by  Pharmacist  Ralph  E.  Gray,  directed 


to  proceed  to  Pensacola  Quarantine  Station, 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  report  to  the  Acting  As- 
sistant Surgeon  in  charge  for  duty  and  as- 
signment to  quarters.     October  17,  1912. 

APPOINTMENT. 

Ralph  E.  Gray  appointed  pharmacist  of  the 
third  class,  October  15,  1912. 

Hunt,  Reid,  Professor  of  Pharmacology. 
Upon  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
directed  to  proceed  to  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  to 
accompany  a  committee  formed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  through  the  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  investigations  in  connec- 
tion with  resuscitation  of  persons  overcome 
by  poisonous  gases   November  6,   1912. 


THE  GOOD  OLD  FIRM. 

HORATIO    WINSLOW. 

The  most  remarkable  firm  I  know 

Is  Pinchbeck,  Glitter,  McSham  and  Show : 

A  versatile  firm  that  won't  confine 

Its  arts  and  crafts  to  a  single  line. 

But    wherever    there's    money    in    sight,    or 

fame. 
The  firm  is  up  and  after  the  same; 
And  often  as  not  it  takes  the  prize 
Away  from  the  clever  and  good  and  wise. 
("And  that's  the  way  that  the  prize  should 

go!") 
Say  Pinchbeck,  Glitter,  McSham  and  Show. 

They'll  act  your  drama,  or  paint  the  scenes. 
Or  write  your  poems,  or  sketch  marines. 
Or  take  your  lawsuit  and  win — maybe ! 
Or  operate  on  ybu  for  housemaid's  knee ; 
They'll  pass  you  laws  of  the  latest  brand, 
Command  your  army  or  lead  your  band ; 
In  fact,  they're  willing  to  undertake 
A  bridge,  a  book,  or  a  wedding  cake. 
("Or  anything  anywhere — high  or  low!") 
Say  Pinchbeck,  Glitter,  McSham  and  Show. 

But  though  the  firm  is  extremely  old — 
Runs  back  to  Adam, — or  so  I'm  told, — 
It's  only  fair  to  the  young  to  state 
That    none    of    its    products    are    classed    as 

great. 
It's  tricky,  eager,  and  shrewd  and  fast, 
But  somehow  or  other  its  makes  don't  last; 
And  all  that  is  oldest  and  best  on  earth 
Bears    the   stamp    of   the   partners    Work   & 

Worth. 
("But  our  way's  better;  it's  not  so  slow,") 
Say  Pinchbeck,  Glitter,  McSham  and  Show. 
— The  Youths  Companion. 
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The  Mulford  Bacteriiis 

The  Mulford  Bacterins  (Bacterial  Vaccines)  for  (herapVutlc  use  are 
supplied  in  packages  containing  4  aseptic,  glass  syringes,  ready  for  im- 
mediate use,  labeled  A,  B,  C  and  D,  respectively. 

The  number  of  killed  bacteria  contained  in  syrinpe  B  is  double  the  contentH  of  nyrinif.-  A  ;  »yrin<ct«n 
is  double  the  contents  of  syringe  B ;  syringe  D  is  double  the  contents  of  syringe  C 

Each  syringe  is  graduated  into  fifths,  so  that  any  divided  dose  of  the 
contained  bacterin  may  be  instantly  measured. 

THE  MULFORD  BACTERIN  SYRINGE 


LIST  OF  BACTERINS 

(Bacterial  Vaccines) 

Acne  Bacterin  (Acne  Vaccine)  in  4  syringes.    A  contains  25,  B  50,  C  100,  D  200  million  killed  bacteria. 
Coli  Bacterin  (B.  Coli  Vaccine)  in  4  syringes.    A  contains  50,  B  1  00,  C  200,  D  400  million  killed  bacteriiL. 
Influenza  Bacterin  (Influenza  Vaccine  Mixed)    See  price-list  for  bacterial  contents. 
Neisser  Bacterin  (Gonococcic  Vaccine)  in  4  syringes.    A  contains  50,  B  100,  C  200,  D  400  million  killed 

bacteria. 

Neisser  Bacterin  Mixed  (Gonococcic  Vaccine  Mixed)    See  price-list  for  bacterial  contents. 
Pneumo-Bacterin  (Pneumococcic  Vaccine)  in  4  syringes.    A  contains  50,  B  100,  C  200,  D  400  million  killed 
bacteria. 

Pneumo-Bacterin  Mixed  (Pneumococcic  Vaccine  Mixed)    See  price-list  for  bacterial  contents. 
Scarlatina  Bacterin  ^Scarlet  Fever  Vaccine)  in  4  syringes.    A  contains  50,  B  100,  C  200,D400  million  killed 
bacteria. 

Staphylo-Bacterin  (Staphylococcic  Vaccine)  in  4  syringes.    A  contains  250,  B  500,  ('  1000.  H  2000  million 

killed  bacteria. 
Staphylo-Bacterin  Mixed  (Staphylococcic  Vaccine  Mixed)    See  price-list  for  bacterial  content.s. 
Staphylo-Acne  Bacterin  (Staphylo-Acne  Vaccine)    See  price-list  for  bacterial  contents. 
Staphylo-Albus  Bacterin  (Staphylo-Albus  Vaccine)  in  4  syringes.    A  contains  250,  B  500,  <'  1000,  D  2000 

million  killed  bacteria. 
Staphylo-Aureus  Bacterin  ( Staphylo-Aureus  Vaccine)  in  4  syringes.   A  contains  250,  B  500,  V 1 000;  D  2000 

million  killed  bacteria. 
Staphyio-Strepto-Bacterin  Mixed.    See  price-list  for  bacterial  contents. 
Strepto-Bacterin  (Streptococcic  Vaccine)  in  4  syringes.    A  contains  50,  B  1 00,  C  200,  D  400  million  killed 

bacteria. 
Typho- Bacterin  (Typhoid  Vaccine)  in  4  syringes.    A  contains  125,  B  250.  C  500,  D  1000  million  killed 

bacteria. 

PRICE.— Therapeutic  package,  4  syringes  (A,  B,  C  and  D)  to  each  pkg.   $2.00 
Single  **  D  "  syringes  of  any  Bacterin 50 


Mulford  Bacterins  (Bacterial  Vaccines)  for  immunizing  or  prophylactic 

use  are  supplied  in  packages  containing  3  aseptic,  glass  syringes. 

Cholera  Bacterin  (Cholera  Vaccine)  in  3  syringes  containing  500,  1000,  1000  million  killed  spirill*. 
Mcningo-Bacterin  (Meningococcus  Vaccine)  in  3  syringes  containing  500, 1 000,  1  000  million  killed  bacteria. 
Scarlatina  Bacterin.  immunizing,  (Scarlet  Fever  Vaccine)  in  3  syringes  containintr  250,500,  1000  million 

killed  streptococci. 
Typho-Bacterin,  immunizing,  (Typhoid  Vaccine)  in  3  syringes  containing  500,  1000,  1  000  million  killed 

bacteria. 
Typho-Bacterin  Mixed  (Typhoid  Vaccine  Mixed).    See  price-list  for  bacterial  contents. 

PRICE.— For  Immunizing  and  Prophylactic  Use  (3  syringes  to  pkg.)  $1.50 


H.  K.  Mulford    Co.,  Chemists,  Philadelphia 

New  York  St.  Louis  New  Orleans  Minneapolis  Seattle 

Chicago  AtlanU  Kansas  rity  San  Francisco  Toronto 
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PHILADELPHIA    COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

FOUNDED     1821 

Offers  a  complete  course  in  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Botany 
and  Pharmacognosy  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 
Also  instruction  in  special  branches  and  Post  Graduate  work. 
For  full  information  regarding  entrance  requirements,  tuition,  etc.,  address 
J.  S.  BEETEM,  Registrar,  145    N.  10th    St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THERE  IS  ALWAYS  SOME- 
THING BROKEN  hut  folks 
usually  forget  about  it.  If 
a  display  assortment  of 

MAJOR'S 
CEMENT 


on  your  show  case  their 
money  would  be  stimu- 
lated and  your  profit  in- 
creased because  MAJOR'S 
MAKES  MONEY. 

Send  for  adTertising  matter 
,  and  free  goods  offer 

/    Major  Manufacturing 
Company 

A.  MAJOR,  President 
461  Pearl  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION.— Drug  stores 
(snaps)  for  sale  and  trade  in  48  states. 
Drug  stores  handled.  Drug  jobs  in  48 
states.  Physicians,  dentists,  veterinarians, 
nurses  furnished  and  located.  Established 
1904.  Strictly  reliable.  Gilt  edge  refer- 
ences. Let  me  know  your  wants.  F.  V. 
KNIEST,  R.  P.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

General  Index  to 

A.  Ph.  A.  Proceedings 

Bound  in  cloth,  nearly  600  pages.  Covering 
the  years  1852  to  1902,  or  volumes  1  to  50, 
inclusive. 

Price,  Carriage   Prepaid,  $2.50 
Address  the  General  Secretary. 


In  Asthma 

OF  THE  BRONCHIAL  TYPE 

Physicians  report  gratifying  results  from  the  use  of  our 
HYPODERMIC  TABLETS 

OF 

MORPHINE  NITRATE 1-20  er. 

NITROGLYCERIN i   50  gr. 

STRYCHNINE  NITRATE  1 .      gr. 

You  will  [undoubtedly  have  calls  for  them  because  we  are  sampling 
your  doctors. 

You  should  stock  at  least  a  few  tubes. 
List  prices  less  trade  discount  to  you  are: 

60c  per  100        70e  per  100  in  tubes  of  20         16c  per  tube  of  20 

SHARP  S.  DOHME 

BALTIMORE 

Chicago— St.    Louis— New  Orleans— Atlanta— Philadelphia 
N  E  W     Y  O  R  K 
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The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

100  William  Street,  New  York 

Invite  the  attention  of  the  Pharmaceutical   Profession   to  their  new   series  of 

Peroxygen  Products,  or  Active  Oxygen  Preparations 

VIZ: 

SODIUM  FEBBOBATE,  a  powder  which,  dissolved  In  water,  furnishes  Instantaneoualy 
Hydrogren  Peroxide  Solution  of  alkaline  reaction,  a  noxx-lrrltant  to  mucous  mem- 
brane, even  if  applied  in  powder  form.  The  powder  Is  eight  times  an  strong  as 
ordinary   H,Oj. 

ZINC  FEBOXIDB,  odorless  fine  powder,  antiseptic,  bactericide,  used  in  surgery,  derma- 
tology, etc. 

IVKAGNESITTM  FBBOXZDE,  for  internal  use,  non-toxic  tasteless  powder,  it  replaces  bis- 
muth  salts  in  Intestinal  disinfection. 

CAIiCims  FEBOXIDE,  antacid  and  germicide. 

STBONTrms  FEBOXISE,  a  dermatologlcal  agent. 


FEBOiCZDE  ZlirC  SOAF,  U.  S.  Patent  787776,  "Life  to  the  Skin,"  contains  actu- 
ally 10%  Zn  O^,  the  only  real  Peroxide  Soap,  complying  with  requirements  of 
National  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act.     An  ideal  Skin  and  Toilet  Soap. 


All  the  above  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


OBDEBS  FHiI^ED  BT  THE  WHOI^ESAl^E  DBUO  TBADE. 


To  Colleges  of  Pharmacy 


] 


Do  you  know  that  we  make  a  specialty  of  importing  "DUTY-FREE" 
glassware,  apparatus  and  chemicals  for  colleges  and  universities — send- 
ing our  own  representative  abroad  each  year  to  make  our  selections? 

Do  you  realize  that  the  German  glassware  Is  Immensely  superior  to 
the  American  product,  and  costs  much  less? 

Do  you  realize  how  little  trouble  It  Is  to  import  your  goods?  No 
more  than  to  order  from  a  local  dealer. 

Tell  us  what  you  want— select  from  any  catalogue — and  we  will  quote 
figures  that  will  surprise  you. 


THE  KAUFFMAN-LATTIMER  CO 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 

The  Fifty-third  session  begins  September  17,  1912. 

Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  and  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  are  offered. 

For  announcement  or  other  information,  address 

W.  B.  DAY,  Actuary 

Michigan  Boulevard  and  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PITTSBURGH   COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY 
SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY         UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

Offers  a  two  years  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy, 
Three  years  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Pharmacy. 

For  catalogue  address  Dr.  J.  A.  Koch,  Dean,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Department  Of  Pharmacy — Universih  Of  Maryland 

(MARYLAND  COLLEGE  OF  PHARMACY  1841-1904) 

Lombard  eind  Greene   Sts.,   Baltimore    Md. 

Complete  Course  of  Lectures  and  Laboratory  Instruction,  covering  two  sessions  of  thirty-two 
weeks  each.     Catalogue  giving  full  information  mailed  on  application  to  the  Dean. 
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HORLICK  IS  THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  HALTED  MILK 

As    a    result    of    years     of     continuous     advertising 
HORLICK  popularized   it  and   created   the    demand 

Attractive    Fountain    Advertising    Hot   or    Cold    Drinks    on    request 

Horlick's  Malted  Milk  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  TOXIC  PROPERTIES  OF  TOBACCO. 

"The  Lancet,"  in  an  investigation  regarding  the  toxic  factor  in  tobacco,  finds 
the  following  relative  amounts  of  nicotine  in  tobacco :  Pipe-mixtures.  2.04  to 
2.85  per  cent.;  Egyptian  and  Turkish  cigarettes,  1.38  to  1.74;  Virginian  cigar- 
ettes, 1.4  to  1.6;  British  cigars  1.24;  Havana  cigars,  0.64.  Tobaccos  u.->cd  for 
blending  contain  as  much  as  4  to  5  per  cent.  As  regards  the  proportion  of  nico- 
tine which  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  smoker,  it  was  found  that  the  cigarette  yields 
the  least  amount  of  its  total  nicotine  to  the  smoke  formed ;  the  pipe  yielding  the 
largest  proportion,  70  to  80  per  cent.,  in  some  cases.  As  there  is  here  a  difference 
between  theory  and  practice,  it  was  suggested  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  potent 
factor  in  tobacco  smoking  is  not  the  nicotine.  Furfural  is  commonly  distinctive 
of  the  smoke  from  the  cheaper  kinds  of  \'irginia  cigarette.  Furfural  belongs  to 
the  aldehydes,  and  these  have  decided  pharmacological  activity.  The  poisonous 
properties  of  crude  whiskey  are  ascribed  to  furfural,  and  the  quantity  of  this 
aldehyde  in  one  Virginian  cigarette  may  amount  to  as  much  as  that  present  in  2 
oz.  of  whiskey.  It  is  only  present  in  traces  in  pipe  and  cigar  smoke.  The  throat 
troubles  which  have  been  attributed  to  cigarette-smoking  may  be  due  to  the  fur- 
fural. A  number  of  experiments  showed  that  in  pipe-smoke  the  furfural  varies 
from  0.004  to  0.03  percent,  of  the  weight  of  the  tobacco  smoked ;  in  cigar-smoke 
it  was  absent  altogether;  in  the  smoke  of  Turkish  and  Egyptian  cigarette^-'jij'; 
amounted  to  only  0.01  percent. ;  while  in  the  smoke  of  Virginian  or  American 
cigarettes  the  amount  ranged  from  0.04  to  0.16  percent.  The  most  irritating 
smoke  was  that  containing  the  higher  amounts  of  furfural.  Next  was  consid- 
ered the  relative  yields  of  ammonia  and  furfural,  as  these  two  do  not  occur  simul- 
taneously in  tobacco-smoke.  Generally  speaking,  when  furfural  is  present  am- 
monia is  usually  absent.  The  inference  is  that  when  tobacco  yields  an  excess  of i 
ammonia  or  bases,  any  aldehyde  formed  would  be  neutralized;  and  that,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  when  the  tobacco  does  not  furnish  aromatic  basic  compounds,  alde- 
hydes may  pass  to  the  smoker's  respiratory  apparatus  raw  and  unchanged.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  is,  that  furfural  is  an  undesirable  constituent  of  tobacco 
smoke,  and  there  is  a  probability  that  the  least  harmful  tobacco  will  turn  out, to 
be  that  which  yields  a  minimum  of  or  no  furfural  at  all,  or  any  other  a!dehyde;'iBf 
the  smoke  of  its  partial  combustion. — The  Chemist  and  Druggist. 
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Amprtran  Jpharmarputtral  ABaanatton 

Organized:     Philadelphia,  1852.  Incorporated:    Washington,  D.  C,  1888. 


OFFICIAL    ROSTER    FOR    1912-1913,* 

GENERAL  OFFICERS. 

President — William    K.    Day Michigan    Boulevard   and   Twelfth    Street,    Chicago,    111. 

Honorary  President — Tiios.    F.   Main 16G   Chambers   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

First   Vice  President — Cii as.    M.    Ford 1236    Ogden    Street,    Denver,    Colo. 

Second  Vice  President — Caswell  A.   Mayo 66  West  Broadway,   New    York,   N.   Y. 

Third  Vice  President — C.  Herbert  Packard 7  Central   Square,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

Treasurer — Henry   M.   Whelpley 2342   Albion   Place,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 

General  Secretary   and   Editor    of   the  Journal — James    H.    Beal, Scio.    Ohio 

Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy — C.  Lewis  Diehl 932  Cherokee  Road,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Local    Secretary — John    C.   Burce Nashville,    Tenn. 

OFFICERS-ELECT   FOR    1913-1914. 
(To  be  installed  at  the  61st  Annual  Convention.) 

President — George   M.    Beringer Camden,    N.   J. 

First   Vice  President — Franklin   M.    Apple Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Second  Vice  President — W.   S.   Richardson Washington,   D.    C. 

Third  Vice  President — L.   D.   Havenhill Lawrence,   Kans. 

Members  of  the  Council,  1913-14 — Charles  E.  Caspari St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Charles  Caspari,  Jr Baltimore,   Md. 

John  G.   Godding Boston,  Mass. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL   FOR   1912-1913. 

Chairman — Eugene  G.   Eberle 1804   Jackson   Street,    Dallas,   Tex. 

Vice  Chairman — F.    C.   Godbold 3613    Chestnut   Street,   New   Orleans,    La. 

Secretary — Joseph   W.   England 415   North  Thirty-third   Street,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  COUNCIL   FOR   1912-1913. 

(Elected  by  the  Association.) 

J.    H.    Beal,    Scio,    Ohio Term  expires  1913 

J.    P.    Remington,    Philadelphia,    Pa Term  expires  1913 

H.    H.    Rusby,    Newark,    N.    J Term  expires  1913 

E.    G.    Eberle,    Dallas,   Tex Term  expires  1914 

George    F.    Payne,   Atlanta,   Ga Term  expires  1914 

James    M.    Good,    St.    Louis,    Mo Term  expires  1914 

William   C.   Alpers,   New   York,   N.    Y Term  expires  1916 

Fabius   C.   Godbold,   New   Orleans,    La Term  expires  1916 

Lucius    E.    Sayre,    Lawrence,    Kans Term  expires  1916 

(Elected   by    Local    Branches.) 

Lewis   C.    Hopp,    Northern    Ohio    Branch,    Cleveland,    Ohio Term  expires  1912 

E.   H.   LaPierre,   New   England   Branch,    Cambridge,   Mass Term  expires  1912 

ToHN    B.    Thomas,    Baltimore    Branch,    Baltimore Term  expires  1912 

"P.   J.    WuLLiNG,    Northwestern    Branch,    Minneapolis Term  expires  1912 

Wm.    R.    White,   Nashville,    Branch,   Nashville,   Tenn Term  expires  1912 

J.   A.    Koch,    Pittsburg   Branch,    Pittsburg,    Pa Term  expires  1914 

Philip  Asher,   New  Orleans,   Branch,   New   Orleans,   La Term  expires  1914 

John    A.    Martin,    Denver    Branch,    Denver,    Colo Term  expires  1914 

Henry   B.    Floyd,   City   of   Was' ington   Branch,   Washington,    D.    C Term  expires  1914 

Thomas   D.   McElhenie,   New  York   Branch,  New  York,   N.   Y Term  expires  1915 

Albert   H.   Clark,    Chicago   Branch,    Chicago,    111 Term  expires  1915 

William   K.   Ilhardt,    St.   Louis   Branch,   St.   Louis,   Mo Term  expires  1915 

Franklin    M.   Apple,    Philadelphia   Branch,    Philadelphia,    Pa Term  expires  1915 

(Members   of   the    Council    Ex-Officio.) 

The   President,  Vice   Presidents,   General    Secretary,   Treasurer,   Reporter   on   the    Progress   of   Pharmacy, 
Secretary  of  the  Council,  Local  Secretary,  Historian,  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Sections. 


Report  corrections  to  the  General   Secretary. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

(Elected    by    the    Council.) 

COMMITTEE  ON   UNOFFICIAL  STANDARDS. 

Otto   Raubenheimer,    1341    Fulton   Street,    Brooklyn Term  expires  1913 

George   D.    Rosencarten,    P.    O.    Box    1625,    Philadelphia Term  expires  iai3 

Charles   E.   Vandekkleed,   200    First  Avenue,   C  ollingswood,   N.   J Term  expires  1918 

M.  I.  WiLBERT,  728  Twentieth  Street,   N.   W.,   Washington,   D.   C Term  expires  1018 

George  M.   Beringer    (C/iaiVwia»i),   501   Federal   Street,   Camden,   N.   J Term  expires  1914 

H.  H.  RusBY,  776  DeGraw  Avenue,  Newark,  N.   T Term  expires  1914 

F.  R.  Eldred,  3323   Kenwood  Avenue,   Indianapolis Term  expires  1814 

John    M.    Francis,   240    Seyburn    Avenue,    Detroit Term  expires  1914 

J.  A.   Koch,   Bluff  and   Pride   Streets,   Pittsburgh Term  expires  1915 

Thomas   P.   Cook,   114   William   Street,   New   York Term  expires  1915 

L.    D.    Haveniiill,    Lawrence,    Kan Term  expires  1916 

E.   L.   Newcomb,    527    Fifth   Avenue,    S.    E.,    Minneapolis Term  expires  1916 

Henry    Kraemer,    424    South    Fourth    Street,    Philadelphia Term  expires  1916 

Eustace   H.    Gane,   91    Fulton   Street,    New    York Term  expires  1916 

B.   L.   Murray,   Care  Merck   &   Co.,   New   York Term  expires  1916 

W.    A.    PucKNER,    635    Dearborn   Avenue,    Chicago Term  expires  1916 


COMMITTEE   ON    THE    NATIONAL    FORMULARY. 

C.    Lewis    Diehl,    Chairman Louisville,    Ky.  H.    A.    B    Dunning Balliniore,    Md. 

Clyde    M.    Snow Chicago,    111.  Samuel  L.   Hilton Washington,  D.   C. 

i^.    B.    Stevens Ann    Arbor,    Mich.  Chas.    H.    La    Wall Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Otto    Raubenheimer Brooklyn,    N.    Y.  Geo.    M.    Beringer Camden,    N.    J. 

Leonar"    a.     Seltzer Detroit,     Mich.  M.    I.    Wilbert Washington,    D.    C. 

Harry    V.    Arny New    York  W.    L.    Scoville Detroit,    Mich. 

E.    Fullerton    Cook Philadelphia,    Pa.  William    A.    Hall Detroit,    Mich. 

Adam    Wirtii New    Orleans,    La. 


COMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION. 

W.  Bodemann,  Chairman Cbicago,  111.  Chas.    B.    Whilden San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Wm.  C.  Allen New  York,  N.  Y.  F.    C.   Godbold New   Orleans,   La- 

H.   M.   Whelpley St.   Louis,   Mo.  W.  S.  Elkins,  Jr Atlanta,  Ga. 

Chas.   G.   Merrell Cincinnati,   Ohio  Chas.   M.    Ford Denver,   Colo. 

J.  O.  Burge Nashville,  Tenn.  C.  Herbert  Packard East  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.    Caspari,  Jr Baltimore,   Md.  Louis  C.   Hopp Cleveland,  Ohio 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Otto  F.  Claus,  Chairman,  St.  Louis.  F.  W.  Sultan,  St.  Louis. 

Solomon   Hoehm,  St.  Louis. 


COMMITTEE  ON    INVESTED   AND  TRUST   FUNDS. 

James  H.   Deal,   Chairman Scio,   Ohio        Thos   P.    Cook New   York 

E.  G.   Eberle Dallas,  Tex.        H.  M.   Whelpley,   ex-officto St.   Louis 


COMMITTEE   ON    FINANCE. 

J.  A.   Koch,   Chairman Pittsburgh        Otto  F.   Claus St.   Louis 

E.   H.   LaPierre,   Cambridge,   Mass. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATION. 

T.   W.    England    Chairman Philadelphia        F.J.  Wulling Minneapolis,   Minn. 

Geo.   M.   Beringer Camden,  N.  J.        J.    L.    Lembercer.  . .  . . Lebanon,    Pa. 

F.  W.  Meissner LaPorte,  Ind. 

Ex-officio  Members — The  Editor,  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  Treasurer. 

COMMITTEE  ON   CENTENNIAL  FUND. 

John  G.  Godding Boston       James  H.  Beal Scio,  Ohio 

J.   A.    Koch Pittsburgh.  ;, 
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GENERAL   COMMITTEES, 

(Appointed  by   the    President.) 

WrLLIAM   PROCTER   MEMORIAL   FUND. 

J.    F.    Hancock,    Chairman Baltimore        F.    C.    Ryan Detroit 

Charles     Caspari,     Jr Baltimore        Thomas     F.     Main New    York 

A.  R.    L.    DoHME Baltimore         I'arkkk     C.     Cook Baltimore 

B.  F.    Fairchild New    York        T.     K      Lilly Indianapolis 

Caswell    A.    Mayo New    York        "H.     S.     Wellcome London,    Eng. 

E.    G.     Eberle Dallas        George     Merrell Cincinnati 

J.    L.    Le  .icfeld San    Francisco        Jose    P.    Alacan Havana,    Cuba 

C.  M.    Ford Denver        E.     L.     Patch Boston 

Clement     B.     Lowe Philadelphia        Lewis    C.     Hopp Cleveland 

Henry     Kraemer Philadelphia        Jas.     E.     Hancock Baltimore 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SYLLABUS. 

E.   G.   Eberle,   1804  Jackson   Street,    Dallas,   Tex Term  expires  1913 

Harry  B.   Mason,   P.   O.   Box  484,   Detroit Term  expires  1914 

George  M.  Beringer,  501  Federal  Street,   Camden,  N.  J Term  expires  1915 

William    B.   Day,   Michigan   Boulevard   and   Twelfth   Street,   Chicago Term  expires  1916 

Willis    B.    Gregory,    530   Main    Street,    Buffalo Term  expires  1917 

Henry   L.  Taylor,  2   Woodlawn   Avenue,   Albany,   N.   Y Term  expires  1918 

Charles   Caspari,   Jr.,   6    East    Franklin    Street,    Baltimore Term  expires  1919 

COMMITTEE  ON   U.  S.  P. 

H.  A.   B.   Dunning,   Baltimore,   Md Term  expires  1912 

C.   E.   Caspari,   St.   Louis,  Mo Term  expires  1913 

A.   B.   Lyons,   Detroit,   Mich Term  expires  1914 

William    Mittlebach,    Boonville,    Mo Term  expires  1915 

Reid  Hunt,   Washington,  D.   C Term  expires  1916 

L.    D.    Haven  HILL,    Chairman,    Lawrence,   Mass Term  expires  1917 

L.  F.  Kebler,  Washington,  D.  C Term  expires  1918 

H.  a.  Seil,   Perth  Amboy,  N.  J Term  expires  1919 

E.    F.    Cook,    Philadelphia,   Pa Term  expires  1920 

E.  H.   LaPierre,    Cambridge,    Mass Term  expires  1921 

TIME   AND   PLACE   OF   NEXT    MEETING. 

L.   A.   Seltzer,   Chairman Detroit        F.    M.    Apple Philadelphia 

W     H     Brown Chicago        G.    B.    Kaufman Columbus,    Ohio 

Thos.    F.    Main New    York,    N.    Y. 

NATIONAL    LEGISLATION. 

John   C.   Wallace,  Chairman New  Castle,   Pa.        F.    A.    Hubbard Boston,   Mass. 

W.    S.    Richardson Washington        S.    L.    Hilton Washington,    D.    C. 

J.    H.    Beal Scio,    Ohio 

STATUS   OF   PHARMACISTS    IN    THE   GOVENMENT    SERVICE. 

W.    S.    Richardson,    C/ta»Vman.  .Washington,    D.    C.        S.    L.    Hilton Washington,    D.    C. 

W.    C.    Shuptrine Savannah,    Ga.        W.    R.    White Nashville,    Tenn. 

Geo.   F.   Payne Atlanta,   Ga. 

ON  REVISION  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

J.    W.    England,    Chairman Philadelphia        J.    U.     Beal Scio 

11     M     Whelpley St.    Louis        G.    M.    Beringer Camden 

J.    C.    Wallace New    Castle,    Pa. 

PATENTS   AND  TRADE    MARKS. 

F.  E.     Stewart,     Chairman Philadelphia        W.  Bodemann Chicago,  111. 

S     L     Hilton Washington,    D.    C.        Frank  M.  Freericks Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.   W.    England Philadelphia,    Pa. 

BOARD   OF  CANVASSERS. 

H.   V.   Arny...... New   York  George   C.    Diekman New   York 

Otto    Raubenheimer New    York 
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international  committee  on  pharmaceutical  nomenclature. 

Caswell    A.    Mavo,    Chairman New    York        li.    M.    Win  ipi.f.y St.    I.cniis 

Joseph     P.     Remington Philadelphia        G.    M.    Heringer Camden,    N.    J. 

E.    O.    Engstrom I'ittsfitld 

ON   DRUG  REFORM. 

L.   E.   Sayre,   Charman Lawrence   Kan.        Albert  Schneider San  Francisco 

E.    N.    Gathercoal Chicago 

ON  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

George    C.    Diekman,    Chairman New    York        C.    W.    Johnson Seattle 

H.    V.    Arny New    York        Philip    Asher New    (Jrleans 

G.    H    Meeker Philadelphia 

DELEGATES  TO   N.  W.   D.  A.  1912. 

James  H.   Beal Scio,   Ohio        Frank   L.    Carter Boston,   Mass. 

Thos  p.  Cook New  York,  N.  Y.        Theo.  F.  Meyer St.  Louis,  Mo. 

James  W.  Morrison Chicago,  III. 


DELEGATES  TO  A.   M.  A.  SECTION  ON   PHARMACOLOGY. 

T.    P.    Remington,    Chairman Philadelphia  L.    F.    Kebler Washington,    D.    C. 

H.     M.     Whelpley St.     Louis  G.    M.     P>eringer Camden 

J.   H.    Deal Scio,   Ohio  Otto     Rauuenheimer Brooklyn 

H.   H.    Rusby Newark,    N.   J.  Theo.    J.    Bradley Boston 

Bernard     Fantus Chicago  F.    J.    Wui.mng Minneapolis 


DELEGATES  TO   N.  A.   R.   D.  1913. 

H.  C.  Shuptrine,  Chairman Savannah,  Ga.        W.   Bodemann Chicago,  III. 

Simon  N.  Jones Louisville,  Ky.        W.  C.  Anderson Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Frank   H.    Freericks.  .' Cincinanti,   Ohio 


PHYSIOLOGICAL   TESTING. 

E.   M.   Houghton,   Chairman 130  Longfellow   Avenue,   Detroit 

H.  C.  Wood,  JR 434  South  Forty-fourth  St.,  Philadelphia 

Charles  R.   Eckler 432    East   St.   Clair  Street,   Philadelphia 

W.    A.    Pearson 35    Poplar    Street,    Philadelphia 

William  Worth  Hale 149.T  Newton   Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 


COMMITTEE  ON   EDITING  RULES. 

Caswell    A.    Mayo,    Chairman New    York        Harry  B.  Mason ....Detroit 

Ezra    J.    Kennedy New    York        Hugo     Kantrowitz New     York 

J.  H.  Beal Scio,  Ohio 

COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PHARMACY. 

Jos.    P.    Remington,    Chairman Philadelphia        .\ibert    ScuNEinER San    Francisco 

Eugene  G.   Eberle Dallas,   Tex. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ORGANIZATION   OF   LOCAL  BRANCHES. 

Theo.    D.    Wetterstroem,    Chmn Cincinnati        D.    V.    Whitney Kansas    City,    Mo. 

Geo.  B.  Kauffman Columbus,  O.        F.    R.    Eldred Indianapolis 

Charles   W.    Johnson Seattle 


COMMITTEE    ON    DRUG    MARKET. 

(Appointed   by   the    Chairman    of   the    Scientific    Section.) 

Edgar  L.   Patch,   Chairman Boston,   Mass.        L.  F.  Kebler \yashington,  J).  C. 

W.   L.   ScoviLLE Detroit,   Mich.        H.  H.   Rusby New  York,  N.   Y. 
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GENERAL    MEMBERSHIP    COMMITTEE. 

A.  H.  Clark,  Chairman,  74  East  Twelfth  Street,  Chicago. 


Ala. W.   E.    Bingham,   Tuscaloosa. 

James  C.   VanAntwerp,   Mobile. 
Ariz. — Harry    Brisley,   Prescott 

R.    P.    H.    RoziENE,   Phoenix. 
Ark.— W.   L.   DeWoody,   Pine  Bluff. 

F.   Schachleiter,   Hot   Springs. 
Galif.— Albert    Schneider,    San    Francisco. 

George   H.   P.   Lichthardt,   Sacramento. 

Fred  I.   Lackenbach,   San  Francisco 

R.   A.   Leet,    Oakland. 

Joseph    Lengfeld,    San    Francisco. 
Colo. — S.   L.    Bresler,   Denver. 

Fred   W.    Nitardy,   Denver. 

E.   L.   Scholtz,  Denver, 
Conn.— Charles   A.    Rapelve,    Hartford. 

John  B.   Ebbs,  Waterbury. 
J)    c W.   S.    Richardson,   Washington. 

M.  I.   Wilbert.   Washington. 

Del. H.    K.    Watson,    Wilmington. 

E.  A.  Truitt,  Middleton. 
pia, — T.   M.   Dixon,  Jacksonville. 

Ernest  Berger,  Tampa. 

Ga. — William   S.   Elkins,   Atlanta. 

Max   Morris,  Macon. 
Ida.— Clarence  O.   Ballou,   Boise. 

H.  M.   Skeels,  Twin   Falls. 

Ill  — C.   H.    Avery,   Chicago. 
George  W.   Sohrbeck,   Moline. 

WiLHELM     BODEMANN,     ChlCagO. 

W.  B.   Day,  Chicago. 
Ind.— Frank  H.   Carter,  Indianapolis. 
W.   H.   Rudder,   Salem. 

F.  W.   Meissner,  Jr.,  La  Porte. 
C.  B.  Jordan,  Lafayette. 

A.   W.   Linton,   Valparaiso. 

Iowa — Wilber   J.   Teeters,   Iowa   City. 

G.  Scherlinc,   Sioux  City. 

Kan. — L.   D.   Havenhill,   Lawrence. 
Mathias  Noll,  Atchison. 
M.  a.  Freidenburg,  Winheld. 

Ky. — John   W.   Gayle,   Frankfort. 

C.   Lewis  Diehl,  Louisville. 
La. — Fabius  C.   Godboli),  New  Orelans. 

M.  T.  Breslin,  New  Orleans. 

Philip  Asher,  New  Orelans. 

Me. — Alfred  P.  Cook,  Portland. 
M.    L.    Porter,   Danforth. 
C.   H.   Davis,  Bangor. 

M<j. — H.   A.   B.   Dunning,   Baltimore. 
Evandkr   F.   Kelly.   Baltimore. 
H.  L.  Meredith,  Hagerstown. 

Mass. — C.   Herbert  Packard,  Boston. 
E.   H.   LaPierre,  Cambridge. 
James  F.   Guerin,  Worcester. 
William   H.  Glover,  Lawrence. 

Mich.— William    A.    Hall,   Detroit. 
Leonard  A.  Seltzer,  Detroit. 
J.  O.  Schloxterbeck,  Ann  Arbor. 
W.    C.    Kirchcessner,    Grand    Rapids. 

Va. — Charles   B.    Fleet,   Lynchburg. 
T.  a.  Miller,  Richmond. 

Wash. — C.  W.  Johnson,  Seattle. 
CoRNLi.ius  OssEWARD,  Seattle. 
A.  F.  Maxwell,  Spokane. 

W.   Va. — ^JOHN   Coleman,   Wheeling. 
George  O.  Young,  Buckhannon. 

Wis. — Edward   Williams,    Madison. 
Edward  Heiibard,  La  Crosse. 
Henry   Z.    Ruenzel,   Milwaukee. 

Minn. — F.   J.   Wulling,   Minneapolis. 
Albert  D.  Thompson,  Minneapolis. 
W.   A.   Frost,   St.   Paul. 
Charles  T.   Heller,   St.    Pual. 

]^iss. — H.  M.  Fraser,  University. 
"  •  C.  C.   KEwrxtt,  Meridiarr. 


Mo. — J    W.  Mackelden,  St.  Louis. 
W^M.  H.   Lamont,  St.  Louis  . 
D.   V.    Whitney,    Kansas   City. 
W.    Mittlebach,    Boonville. 
Charles   E.   Zinn,   Kansas   City. 

Mont. — Howard  Rockefeller,  Butte. 
Lee    Wakren,    Billings. 

Neb. — Charles  R.  Sherman,  Omaha. 
Autumn  V.  Pease,   Fairbury. 

Nev. — ^Joseph  M.  Taber,   Elko. 

N.  H. — William  D.   Grace,  Portsmouth. 
Herbert  E.   Rice,   Nashua. 

N.  J.  • — George  M.   Beringer,  Camden. 
Charles   Holzhauer,   Newark. 
H.   a.  Jordan,   Bridgeton. 

N.   Y. — George  C.    Dei  km  an.   New  York  City. 
Joseph   Weinstein,   New  York  City. 
Caswell  A.   Mayo,   New  York  City. 
W.  C.  Alpers,  New  York  City. 
Otto   Raubenheimer,    Brooklyn. 
Albert  M.   Roehrig,   Buffalo. 
Warren   L,   Bradt,   Albany. 

N.   C. — E.   V.   Zoeller,   Tarboro. 
E.  V.  Howell,  Chapel  Hill. 

N.   D. — H.   L.   Haussmen,   Grafton. 
W.   S.   Parker,   Lisbon. 

New  Mexico — B.   C.   Ruppe,  Albuquerque. 

Ohio — Lewis   C.   Hopp,   Cleveland. 
J.   H.    Beal,    Scio. 

TnEO.   D.   Wetterstroem,   Cincinnati. 
George   B.    Kauffman,   Columbus. 
Frank  H.  Freericks,  Cincinnati. 

Okla. — Foress   B.   Lillie,   Guthrie. 
IL    D.    Kniseley,   Checotah. 

Ore. — John    A.   Laue,    Portland. 
G.  C.  Blakeley,  The  Dalles. 

Pa. — ^Joseph    W.   England,    Philadelphia. 
W.   L.   Cliffe,   Philadelphia. 
W.   McIntyre,   Philadelphia. 
E.    FuLLERToN    CooK,    Philadelphia. 
Julius  A.   Koch,  Pittsburg. 

R.   I. — W.   O.   Blanding,   Providence. 
James   O'Hare,   Providence. 

S.   C. — G.   W.  Evans,  Anderson. 

S.   D. — Irwin  A.   Keith,   Lake  Preston. 

E.  C.  Bent,  Dell  Rapids. 
Tenn. — T.  J.   Shannon,   Sharon. 

William   R.    White,   Nashville. 

Ira    B.    Clark,   Nashville. 
Tex. — Jacob   Schrodt,   Dallas. 

Robert   H.    Walker,    Gonzales. 

R.   H.   Needham,   Fort  Worth. 
Utah — -F.  A.   Druehl,   Salt  Lake  City. 

Otto   R.    Peters,   Salt   Lake  City. 
Vt.— E.    W.   GiLMAN,   Marshfield. 

W.   E.  Terrill,   Montpelier. 

\V.    H.    ZoTTMAN,    Burlington. 
Province    of    New    Brunswick — 

M.  V.   Paddock,  St.  John. 
Province    of    Nova    Scotia — 

F.  C.   Stimson,  Halifax. 
Province   of   Ontario — 

C.  F.  Heebner,  Toronto. 
Province  of  Quebec — 

J.   E.   Morrison,  Montreal. 
Cuba — Jose   Guillermo  Diaz,  Havana. 

Jose  P.  Alacan,  Havana. 
Alaska — Guy  L.   Smith,   Douglas. 
Philippine   Islands — 

Arthur   Neville,   Jolo. 
Porto   Rico — Fred  C.   Baum,   San  Juan. 
Hawaiian   Islands — 

Samuel  Louis  Rumsey,  Honolulu. 
Province   of   Manitoba — 

H.   E.  J.   Bletcher,   Winnipeg. 
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sub-committees  of  the  general  membership  committee. 

Food  and  Drug   Chemists. 

LiKWOOD  A.   Brown Lexington,   Ky.        J.    H.    Beai Scio,    O. 

Theo.    D.    Wetterstroem Cincinnati 

Faculty  Members. 

H.    M.    Whelpley St.    Louis,    Mo.        Tiieo.    J.     nuADLEv Boston,    Mass. 

C.     A.     Dye Cohinilnis,    Ohio        Cuas.    F.    Moi.i.ett Bozeman,    Mont.. 

Board  Members. 

K.     H.     Wai.ker Gonzales,    Texas        E.    O.    Encstrom Pittsficld.    Mass. 

F.  C.  DoDDS Springfield, III. 

Drug   Clerks. 
A.  F.  Sala Winchester,  Ind.        D.    N.    Robin Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Women  Members. 

Miss  Anna  G.  Bagley Columbus,  Ohio        Mrs.    M.    M.    Gray Chicago 

Miss  Zada  M.  Cooper Iowa  City,  la. 

Wholesale   Druggists   and   Manufacturers. 

James  W.  Morrisson Chicago        Albert  Plaut New  York 

William  J.   Schieffelin New  York 


OFFICERS  OF  THE   SECTIONS. 

(Elected   by    the    Several    Sections.) 

SECTION    ON   SCIENTIFIC   PAPERS. 

Chairman — Frank    R.    Eldred 3323    Kenwood    Avenue,    Indianapolis,    Ind. 

First   Vice  Chairman — John  M.   Francis 240   Seyburn   Avenue,    Detroit,   Mich. 

Second   Vice  Chairman — Wilbur  L.   Scoville 81   Melbourne   Avenue,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Secretary — Freeman    P.    Stroup 145    North   Tenth    Street,   Philadelphia,    Pa. 

SECTION  ON   PHARMACOPCEIAS  AND   FORMULARIES. 

Chairman — L.    D.    Havenhill 1539    Vermont    Street,    Lawrence,    Kans. 

Secretary — E.    Fullerton    Cook 145    North   Tenth   Street,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

SECTION   ON    EDUCATION   AND   LEGISLATION. 

Chairman — Wilber  J.   Teeters Iowa   Colloge   of   Pharmacy,    Iowa   City,   la. 

Secretary — Frank    H.    Freericks 1215-1216    Mercantile    Library    Building,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 

fLouis   Emanuel Second  Avenue  and   Grant   Street,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Associates — -{Zada   M.    Cooper 124    Bloomington    Street,    Iowa    City,    la. 

(.Hugh   Craig 100   William    Street,   New   York,    N.    Y. 

SECTION  ON   PRACTICAL  PHARMACY  AND   DISPENSING 

Chairman — ^T.  Leon   Lascoff      Lexington  and  Eighty-third   Street,   New  York,   N.   Y. 

Secretary — ^Ferdinand  W.   Nitardy 1418   Cherokee   Street,   Denver,   Colo. 

Associate — Cornelius   Osseward Cobb   Building,   Fourth   and   University    Streets,    Seattle,   Wash. 

SECTION  ON  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

Chairman — Autumn    V.    Pease 408    Fourth    Street,    Fairbury,    Neb. 

Secretary — William    R.    White 311    Grace    Avenue,    Nashville,   Tenn. 

f Herman  C.   Shuptrine 229   Congress  Street,   West,   Savannah,   Ga. 

Associates — ^  G.   C.   Kendall 4   South  Twenty-second   Avenue,   Meridian,   Miss. 

tW.    A.    McCutchen Luther,    Okla. 

SECTION   ON    HISTORICAL    INTERESTS. 

Chairman — John    G.    Godding 279    Dartmouth    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Secretary — Frederick   T.    Gordon 2113   West   Norris   Street,    Philadelphia.    Pa. 

Historian — Caswell   A.    Mayo 62-68    West    Broadway,   New   York,    X.   Y. 
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OFFICERS   OF  THE  LOCAL  BRANCHES,  1912-1913. 

(The  General  Secretary  should  have  prompt  notice  of  corrections  and  changes.) 

CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

President—].   H.   Wells.  Second   Vice  President — William   Gray. 

first  Vice  President — S.  K.  Sass.  Third  Vice  President — Mrs.  M.  M.  Gray. 

Secretary-Treasurer — W.    B.    Day. 

Committee   Chairmen. 

Practical  Pharmacy — J.   A.   Becker.  Publicity — Otto  Bruder. 

Medical  Relations — Bernard  Fantus.  Legislation — ^J.  P.  Crowley. 

Council  Representative — A.    H.    Clark. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRANCH. 

President — L.  C.  Hopp.  Vice  President — W.  T.  Han  key. 

Secretary-Treasurer — T.    Bernard    Tanner. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

President — F.  E.   Stewart.  Treasurer — William   McIntyre. 

First  Vice  President — Samuel  C.  Henry.  Secretary — Ambrose  Hunsberger. 

Second  Vice  President — E.  Fullerton  Cook.  Council  Representative — Franklin   M.   Apple. 

Committee    Chairmen. 

Practical  Pharmacy — Paul  L.  McConomy.  Professional  Relations — Frank  E.  Morgan. 

Membership — Otto    Kraus. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH. 

(Scientific    Section.) 
President — C.  H.   Kimberly.  Secretary — F.   P.  Stroup. 

PITTSBURG   BRANCH. 

President — Andrew  Campbell.  Third   Vice  President — Leonard  K.   Darbaker. 

First   Vice  President — Louis  Saalbach.  Secretary — B.  E.  Pritchard. 

Second   Vice  President — Peter  G.  Walter.  Treasurer — P.   Henry  Utech. 

Committee    Chairmen. 
Membership — Charles  E.  Willetts.  Medical  Relations — George  W.   Kutscher. 

Practice — Frederick  J.  Blumenschein.  Education   and  Legislation — James  H.   Beal. 

CITY   OF   WASHINGTON    BRANCH. 

President — Lewis  Flemer.  Second   Vice  President — Henry  E.  Kalusowski. 

First    Vice   President — Lyman    F.   Kebler.  Secretary  and  Council  Member — Henry  B.   Floyd. 

Treasurer — Wymond    H.    P>r.\dblry. 

Committee    Chairmen. 
Membership — Herbert  C.   Easterday.  Medical  Relations — Frank  C.  Henry. 

Legislation — Willard  S.  Richardson.  Scientific  Communications — Rodney   H.   True. 

Publicity — Martin    I.    Wilbert. 

NEW   ENGLAND   BRANCH. 

President — Charles  F.  Nixon.  Vice  President — Albert  W.   Meserve. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.    Albro    Newton. 

Committee   Chairmen. 
Professional  Relations — Frank  F.  Ernst.  Membership — William   H.   Glover. 

BALTIMORE   BRANCH. 

President — E.   F.   Kelly.  ^ice  President — W.   M.   Fouch. 

Secretary-Treasurer — E.    W.    Hodson. 
.  ., ' 

.'■  ■  Committee    Chairinen. 

Membership — H.   A.    B.   Dunning.  Science  and   Practice — H.    P.   Hynson. 

Professional  Relations — ^J.  F.  Hancock.  Education  and  Legislation — J.  E.  Hancock. 

DENVER  BRANCH. 

President — John  Best.  .,  Second  Vice  President — C.  H.  Skinner.   .. 

First  Vice  President — L.   B.   Bridaham,  7'.  Secretary-Treasurer — F.   W.   Nitardy. 
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new  york  branch. 

President— Geokcz   C     Diekman.  rice  President— C.   D.   Bicelow. 

Treasurer— Joseph   Weinstein.  Secretary— Hvgh  Craic. 

Committee   Chairmen. 
Progress  of  Pharmacy— Otto  Raubenheimer.  Professional  Relations— J.  Leon   Lascoff 

Education  and  Legislation — Tnos.   P.   Cook.  Membcrshif — Caswell  A.   Mayo. 

NASHVILLE  BRANCH. 

President— J.  O.   Burge.  Second  Vice  Prcsident—D.  J.   Kuiin. 

Ftrst   Vice  President — E.  A.   Ruddiman.  Treasurer — C.   C.    Young. 

Secretary — William   R.  White. 

Committee  Chairmen. 
Membership — C.  C.  Young.  Legislation— Ira  B.  Clark. 

Trade  Interests — M.   E.  Hutton.  National  Formulary — R.    L.    Eves. 

NORTHWESTERN    BRANCH. 
President — Stewart  Gamble.  Secretary-Treasurer — Edwin    L.    Newcomb. 

ST.   LOUIS   BRANCH. 

President— Wu.   K.   Ilhardt.  Second  Vice  President— Artuvk  C.  Schuelte,  Jr 

First   Vice  President — ^J.  A.   Wilkerson.  Secretary — Wm.  H.  Lamont. 

Treasurer — Carl  T.   Buehler. 

Advisory  Board — N.  Emery  Williams,  Delta  E.  Combs,  Louis  Lieberstein. 


NATIONAL   WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

President — Albert  Plaut ticw  York    N.   Y. 

First  Vice  President — William   B.   Strong Milwaukee,"  Wis! 

Second   Vice  President — John  A.   Gallagher \ .  .Kansas  City,   Mo! 

Third    Vice  President — Benjamin   A.   Jackson Providence     R.    l' 

Fourth    Vice   President — Marion    Ward '.".Indianapolis,    jnd' 

Fifth   Vice  President — Lynn   Fort '. Atlanta    Ga 

Secretary— J.   E.  Toms 81   Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.   y! 

1  reasurer — Samuel  E.   Strong Cleveland    O. 

General  Representative — F.  E.  Holliday.  "'  '      " 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION   BOARDS  OF  PHARMACY. 

William   Mittlebacii,   President 

Boonville,  Mo. 

I.   P.   Gammon,  First   Vice-President  H.   C.  Shuptrine,  Second   Vice-President 

Boston,  Mass.'  Savannah,  Ga. 

Miss  Kittie  Harbord,   Third   Vice-President  A.   F.    Sala,   Secretary-Treasurer 

Salem,  Ore.  Winchester,  Indiana. 

Executive  Committee 

T.  A.  Miller,  Chairman,  1913 Richmond,  Va.        J.  C.  Burton,  1915 Stroud,  Okla. 

C.  E.  ZiNN,  1914 Kansas  City,  Mo.        William  Mittelbach    Ex-Officio 

A.   F.    Sala Ex-Officio 

Syllabus  Committee 

C.  O.  Bigelow,  7  years New  York  Citv        S.  L.  Hilton,  4  years Washin«on,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  Rudder,  6  years Salem,  Ind.        Charles  Geitner,  S  years St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  O.  Engstrom,  5  years Pittsfield,  Mass.        John  Cully,  2  years Ogden,  Utah 

D.  J.  Jones,  1  year Watertown,  S.  D. 

Committee   to   Arrange   Reciprocal   Interchange   with    Cuba 

E.  Berger,  Chairman Tampa,  F!a.        J.  F.  Dowdy Little  Rock,  -Ark. 

H.  L.  Haussman Grafton,  N.  D. 

Questions  and  Methods  Committee 

Frank  Koss,  Chairman Fremont,  Neb.        Mason  G.  Beebe Burlington,  Vt. 

Burton  Cassaday West  Terre  Haute,  Ind.        W-  P.  Porterfield Fargo,  N.  D. 

Legislative   Committee 

Ed.  Williams,  Chairman Madison,  Wis.        H.  C.  Shuptrine Savannah,  Ga. 

H.   L.   Meredith Hagerstown,   Md. 

Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws 

E.  Berger,  Chairman Tampa,  Fla.        T.  A.  Miller Richmond.   \'a. 

I.   W.   Clements Marengo,   Iowa 

Publicity   Committee 
M.   W.   Friedenberc Winfield,   Kan. 
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ROSTER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETAIL  DRUGGISTS 

Officers  for  jgi2-igi3 

President Henry  W.  Merritt,  Plains,  Pa.        3d    Vice-President H.    S.   Keables,   Pella,   Iowa 

1st  V.-President,  Sol.  A.  Eckstein,  Milwaukee,  Wis.        Treasurer Grant    W.    Stevens,    Detroit,   Mich. 

2d  Vice-President,  H.  W.  Rietzke,  St.   Paul,  Minn.        Secretary Thos.    H.    Potts,    Chicago,    111. 

Executive  Committee 

Chas.  H.  Huhn,  Chairman Minneapolis,  Minn.        H.    C.    Shuptrine Savannah,    Ga. 

A.    E.   ZuBER Chicago,   111.        J.    Arthur    Bean Boston,    Mass. 

H.    B.   Guilford Rochester  N.   Y.        Samuel   C.    Henry Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Department  Heads 

Charles   M.   Carr Publicity   Director        Otto    E.    Bruder,    Director    U.    S.    P.    and    N.    F. 

J.    C.    Singer General    Organizer  Propaganda 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1911-1912 

National  Legislation 

W.   S.  Richardson,  Chairman         Washington,  D.  C.        Frank  H.   Freericks Cincinnati,   O. 

John    C.    Wallace New   Castle,   Pa.        James  F.   Finneran Boston,   Mass. 

W.   S.   Elkin,  Jr Atlanta,   Ga.        C.    P.    Gladding Hartford,    Conn. 

Chas.    F.    Mann Detroit,   Mich.        Thos.    Stoddard Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

Edward  Williams Madison,  Wis.        Simon   N.   Jones Louisville,   Ky. 

Pharmacy  Laws 

J.  F.  Guerin,  Chairman Worcester,  Mass.        Truman  Griffin Minneapolis,  Minn. 

J.  F.  Kutchbauch Cincinnati,  O.        H.   C.   Frech Savannah,   Ga. 

Sam'l   C.    Davis Nashville,   Tenn. 

Fraternal  Relations 

Stewart    Gamble,   C/iatV»ia»i ...  .Minneapolis,    Minn.        Charles    Brunstrom Moline,    111. 

Herman    Koester Galveston,    Tex.        Geo.  W.  Payne Providence,  R.  I. 

E.    H.    Lyford Berlin,    N.    H. 

Form   of  Organization 

Thos.   S.  Armstrong,  C/iaiVman.  . .  .Plainfield,  N.  J.        M.    A.   Stout Bluffton,    Ind. 

John  T.  Roe Mobile,  .Ma.        Charles   H.   Achelphol Quincy,   111. 

W.    W.   Irwin Wheeling,   W.   Va. 

Auditing 

L  Edward  Cooney,   Chairman Rochester,  N.   Y.        Geo.    W.   McDuff New   Orleans,  La. 
.    E.    Pellew Macon,    Ga.        Otto  N.    Kadei Terre  Haute,   Ind. 

M .  H.  Goodale Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Transportation 

F.  W.  R.  Perry,  Chairman Detroit,   Mich.        J     G.    McBride University   Place,   Nebr. 

M.    S.    Kahn Baltimore,    Md.        James  P.   Wood New  Haven,   Conn. 

Ralph   E.   Dorland Decatur,   111.        J.    L.    Avis Harrisonburg,    Va. 

J.   Geo.   Schnuerer Cleveland,   O.        Roy   Cotter Tampa,   Fla. 

•  M.    Noll Atchison,    Kans.        11.   S.   Keables Pella,   la. 

W.    D.    White Wilkes-Barre,    Pa.        Maurice    P.    Schwartz Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Wm.   H.   Beck Des  Moines,   la.        Henry  Hubert,  Jr .Butte,  Mont. 

A.    R.    Eberle Watertown,    Wis. 

Telephones 

Wii.iiELM  BoDEMANN,  Chairman Chicago,  111.        D.  J.  Reese Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  W.  KiLER Columbus,  O.        Robert  K.   Smither Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

W.  F.  Federmann Kansas  City,  Mo. 

U.   S.   P.   and  N.  F.   Propaganda 

H.  J.  Holthoefeb,  Chairman Chicago,  III.        Walter  D.  Jones Savannah,   Ga. 

Louis    Emanuel Pittsburg,    Pa.        Lincoln    Wilson Denver,    Colo. 

Henry  O.  A.  Huecel St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Advertising 

Joseph  F.  Forbrich,  Chairman Chicago,  111.        Charles  H.  Huhn Minneapolis,  Minn. 

James  P.  Crowley Chicago,  111. 

Proctor    Memorial 

John  W.  Lowe,  Chairman Boston,  Mass.        Edgar  R.   Sparks Burlington.  N.  J. 

W.    I.    Gates Whiteville,   Tenn.       Theo.   F.   Hagenow St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Charles  E.   Fox Roanoke,   Va. 

Public  Relations 

Db.  W.  C.  Ande«sok,  Chairman.  ..  .BrooMyn,  N.  Y.        J.   A.    Siebekz Louisville,    Ky. 

D.  G.   Wise Atlanta,  Ga.        P.   B.  Moriarity Worcester,   Mass. 

Edw.  T.   Yates Omaha,   Neb. 
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DIRECTORY   OF   STATE    ASSOCIATIONS.* 

ALABAMA.     Meets  at  Talladega  Springs,   1913 
President — C.  T.  Ruff Montgomery        Sccrrtary — W.    E.    Hingiiam Tuscaloosa 

ARIZONA.     Meets  at  Tucson,  November  4,  1912 
President — Harry    Brisley Prescott        Secretary — T.    E.    Thorpe Phoenix 

ARKANSAS.     Meets  at  Hope,  May,  1913 
President — J.   J.    Ward Hope        Secretary — Miss   Mary   A.    Fein Little   Kock 

CALIFORNIA.     Meets  at  San  Jose,  1913 

President — E.   A.    Baer San    Francisco        Secrclary^K.    H.    IJowekman San    F'rancisco 

COLORADO.     Meets  at  Glenwood  Springs,   1913 
President — E.    G.    Fine Boulder        Secretary — Chas.    J.    Clayton Denver 

CONNECTICUT.     1913 
President — S.   M.  Aller South   Norwalk        Secretary — P.  J.  Garvan Bethel 

DELAWARE.     1913 
President — R.   M.   Kauffman Seaford        Secretary — Walter    L.    Morgan Wil.nington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

President — F.  T.  Stone Washington        Secretary — C.  J.  Fuhrmann Washington 

FLORIDA.     Meets  at  Tampa,  1913 
President — Macon   Thornton Ormond        Secretary — J.    H.    Haughton Palatk* 

GEORGIA.     Meets  at  Columbus,  1913 
President — Jacob  Winchester  Ridout Macon        Secretary — T.    A.    Cheatham Atlanta 

IDAHO.     Meets  at  Boise,  May  7-9,  1913 
President — Charles  T.   Joy Boise        Secretary — Donald  S.   Whitehead Boite 

ILLINOIS.     Meets  at  Quincy,  June,  1913 
President — ^James   H.   Wells Chicago        Secretary — W.    B.    Day Chicago 

INDIANA.     Meets  at   Lake  Wawasee,   1913 
President— C.  A.   Haupt Terre   Haute        Secretary— Mavricz    P.    Schwartz Indianapolis 

IOWA.     Meets  at  Waterloo,  1913 
President— FfjitiK  Shane Eldon,  la.        Secretary— Au    Falkenhainkr Algona 

KANSAS.     Meets  at  Lawrence,  May  27-29,  1913 
President— CulRbi^ce  C.   Reed Salina        Secretary— T>.    von    Riesen Marysville 

KENTUCKY.      1913 
President— Ci.yDE    Grady Smith    Mills        Secretary— J.   W.   Gayle Frankfort 

LOUISIANA.     1913 
President— W.    E.    Allen Monroe        Secretary— Gzokge  W.   McDuff New  Orleans 

MAINE.     1913 
President— E.  W.   Murphy Portland        Secretary— M.   L.   Porter,   M.   D Danforth 

MARYLAND.     Meets  at  Blue  Mountain   House,  September  3-6,  1913 
President— James  E.  Hancock Baltimore        Secretary— E.    Frank    Kelly Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS.     1913 
President— \\ii.viAii    S.    Briry Melrose        Secretary—].    F.    Guebin Worcester 

MICHIGAN.     Meets  at  Muskegon,  August  6-8,  1913 
President— E.   W.   Austin Midland        Secrctary-'Si.   H.   Goodale Battle  Creek 

MINNESOTA.     Meets  at  St.  Paul,  1913 
President — Truman    Griffin Minneapolis        Secretary — F.    A.    Klenert Minneapolis 


•  Notice  of  corrections  or  changes  should  be  sent  to  J.  H.  Bcal,  Scio,  Ohio.     The  Journal  is  indebted  to 
the  Druggists'  Circular  for  a  portion  <rf.  t^^  data  .found  in  this  table. 
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MISSISSIPPI.     Meets  at  Gulfport,  1913 
President — T.  A.   Holcombe Greenville       Secretary — H.   M.   Faser University 

MISSOURI.     1913 
President — Henry  O.  A.  Huegel St.  Louis       Secretary — H.   M.   Whelplev St.  Louis 

MONTANA.     1913 
President — C.   F.   Chapple Billings       Secretary — W.   R.   Montgomery Butte 

NEBRASKA.     1913 
President — H.   L,   Harper Beatrice       Secretary — J.  G.  McBride University  Place 

NEVADA.     No  Association 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE.     Meets  at  New  Castle,  June  24-26,  1913 
President — A.  J.   Precourt Manchester        Secretary — C.  G.  Dunnington Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY.     Meets  at  Princeton,  June  25-26,  1913 
President — David    Strauss Newark        Secretary — Fran  k    C.    Stotzlen Elizabeth 

NEW  MEXICO.     Meets  at  New  Castle,  1913 
President — R.  H.  Daniel Roswell        Secretary — Mrs.  M.  L.  Powell Albuquerque 

NEW  YORK.     1913 
President — L.  J.    Schlesinger Yonkers        Secretary — Edward  S.  Dawson Syracuse 

NORTH  CAROLINA.     1913 
President — ^J.  G.   M.   Cordon Clayton        Secretary — ^J.  G.  Beard Chapel   Hill 

NORTH  DAKOTA.     Meets  at  Minot,  August,  1913. 
President — A.   S.  Sigurdson Valley  City        Secretary — ^W.   S.   Parker Lisbon 

OHIO.     Meets  at  Columbus,  June  17,  1913 
President — H.   F.   Vortkamp Lima        Secretary — Theo.    D.    Wetterstroem Cincinnati 

OKLAHOMA.     Meets  at  Lawton,  1913 
President — C.  A.   Dow Pondcreek        Secretary — A.   W.   Woodmancy Oklahoma   City 


OREGON.     1913 
President — H.  J.   Martin Portland        Secretary- 


-A.   W.   Allen Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA.     Meets  at  Forest  Park,  June  24-26,  1913 

President — Louis    Saaluach Pittsburgh        Secretary — Edgar  F.  Heffner Lock  Haven 

RHODE  ISLAND.     Meets  at  Providence  Quarterly 

President — E.   T.   Colton Providence        Secretary — Clarence   Bowmer Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.     Meets  at  Glenn  Springs,  1913 

President — O.  F.  Hart Columbia        Secretary — F.  M.  Smith Charleston 

TENNESSEE.     Meets  at   Memphis,  July,   1913 
President — E.    C.    Finch Waverly        Secretary — T.   J.    Shannon Sharon 

TEXAS.     Meets  at  Galveston,  June  17,  1913 
President — H.   C.  Jackson Austin        Secretary — E.  G.  Eberle Dallas 

UTAH.     1913 
President — Charles  VanDyke Salt  Lake  City        Secretary — T.  L.  Halliday Salt  Lake  City 

VERMONT.     1913 
President — Collins  Blakely Montpelier        Secretary — W.   E.  Terrill Montpelier 

VIRGINIA.     Meets  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  July  8-11,  1913 

President — C.    D.    Fox Roanoke       Secretary — E.  L.   Brandis Richmond 

WASHINGTON.     1913 

President — Will  A.   Clizer Spokane        Secretary — Albert   H.    Dewky Seattle 

WEST  VIRGINIA.     Meets  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  1913 

President — W.    C.    Price Charleston        Secretary — C.    A.    Neptune Parkersburg 

WISCONSIN.     1913 

President — Sollman  A.  Eckstein Milwaukee        Secretary — E. 


WYOMING. 
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